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FOREWORD 


In 1907, the Bureau of American Ethnology published Part I (972 pages) 


_ of the Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico and, in 1910, published 


Part II (1221 pages). This work which can be correctly characterized as 
monumental, was begun in 1873, and was completed in 1910, thirty-seven years 
later. The history of the undertaking is set forth in the Preface and need not 


be repeated here. 


As it contained an enormous amount of information relating to the Indians 
of Canada, geographical as well as ethnological, it was decided that the 
Geographic Board would republish this portion. Mr. F. W. Hodge having 
courteously accorded*permission to reprint, the undersigned volunteered to 
supervise the publication. 

In publishing this work some changes have been made to bring the 


. orthography into accord with English usage. Thus the ‘uw’ has been inserted 


yO, al a = +> 


in such words as colour, favour, labour, etc. - The forms discs, boulder, draughts- 
man, etc., were substituted for disks, bowlder, draftsman, etc. 

As, in the original publication, the articles respecting Treaties, Dept. of 
Indian Affairs and Indian Reserves dealt almost altogether with the United 
States, new articles relative to Canadian conditions have been inserted, also a 
list of Indian reserves in Canada. Where in the original, minor errors of 
geographical description were noted, the corrections were inserted without 
special note but historical statements that the editor deemed erroneous are 
corrected in foot-notes. 

A new map showing the territory occupied by the Aborigines of Canada, 


_ Alaska and Greenland has been compiled-by the editor. It is a revision of the 
- map prepared for the Aélas of Canada, 1906, but was printed before Mr. 
- S$tefansson’s return from the Arctic. The information furnished by him, has, 
_ therefore, been noted in red by an over-printing. 


Maps showing the areas in which the Indian title has been quieted by treaties 


_ with the native inhabitants have been compiled for this volume. 


It is hoped that this work will form the basis of a more comprehensive 


- publication which will deal with the Indians of Canada in greater detail than the 
- scope of the present work permits. 


JAMES WHITE 
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PREFACE 


During the early exploration and settlement of North America, a multitude 
of Indian tribes were encountered, having diverse customs and languages, 
Lack of knowledge of the aborigines and of their languages led to many curious 
errors on the part of the early explorers and settlers: names were applied to the 
_ Indians that had no relation whatever to their aboriginal names; sometimes 
nicknames were bestowed, owing perhaps to personal characteristics, fancied or 

real; sometimes tribes came to be known by names given by other tribes, which 
were often opprobrious; frequently the designation by which a tribal group was 
known to itself was employed, and as such names are oftentimes unpronounce- 
able by alien tongues and unrepresentable by civilized alphabets, the result was 
a sorry corruption, varying according as the sounds were impressed on Spanish, 
English, French, Dutch, German, Russian, or Swedish ears. Sometimes, again, 
bands of a single tribe were given distinctive tribal names, while clans and gentes 
were often regarded as independent autonomous groups to which separate triba 
designations likewise were applied. Consequently, in the literature relating to 
the American Indians, which is practically coextensive with the literature of 
the first three centuries of the New World, thousands of such names are recorded 
the significance and application of which are to be understood only after much 
study. 

The need of a comprehensive work on the subject has been felt ever since 
scientific interest in the Indians was first aroused. Many lists of tribes have 
been published, but the scientific student, as well as the general reader, until 
the present time has been practically without the means of knowing any more 
about a given confederacy, tribe, clan, or rae as of Indians than was to be 
gleaned from casual references to it. 

The work of which this Handbook is an Seen had its inception as early 
as 1873, when Prof. Otis T. Mason,,now of the United States National Museum, 
began the preparation of a list of the tribal names mentioned in the vast literature 
pertaining to the Indians, and in due time several thousand names were recorded 
with references to the works in which they appear. The work was continued 
by him until after the establishment of the Bureau, when other duties compelled 
its suspension. Later, the task was assigned to Col. Garrick Mallery, who, 
however, soon abandoned it for investigations in a field which proved to be his 
life work, namely, the pictography and sign language of the American Indians. 
Meanwhile Mr. James Mooney was engaged in compiling a similar list of tribes 
with their synonymy, classified chiefly on a geographic basis and covering the 
entire Western Hemisphere—a work begun in 1873 and continued for twelve 
years before either he or the members of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
knew of the labours of each other in this field. 
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Soon after the organization of the Bureau in 1879, the work of recording a 
tribal synonymy was formally assigned to Mr. Henry W. Henshaw. Up to this 
time a complete linguistic classification of the tribes north of Mexico, particu- 
larly in the West and Northwest, was not possible, since sufficient data had not 
been gathered for determining their linguistic affinities. Mr. Henshaw soon 
perceived that a linguistic classification of the Indian tribes, a work long con- 
templated by Major Powell, must precede and form the basis for a tribal synony- 
my, and to him, therefore, as a necessary preliminary, was intrusted the super- 
vision of such a linguistic classification. By 1885 the Bureau’s researches in 
this direction had reached a stage that warranted the grouping of practically all 
the known tribes by linguistic stocks. This classification is published in the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau, and on it is based, with few exceptions, 
the present Handbook. . 

Immediately on the completion of the linguistic classification, the entire force 
of the Bureau, under Mr. Henshaw’s immediate direction, was assigned to the 
work that had now grown into a Dictionary and Synonymy of the Indian Tribes 
North of Mexico. As his special field Mr. Henshaw devoted attention to several 
of the Californian stocks, and to those of the North Pacific coast, north of 
Oregon, including the Eskimo. To Mr. Mooney were given the great and 

‘historically important Algonquian and Iroquoian families, and through his wide 
general knowledge of Indian history and customs he rendered aid in many other 
directions. A list of Linguistic Families of the Indian Tribes North of Mexico 
with Provisional List of the Principal Tribal Names and Synonyms (55 pp. 
octavo), was at once printed for use by the collaborators of the Bureau in con- 
nection with the complete compilation, and, although the list does not include 
the Californian tribes, it proved of great service in the earlier stages of the 
work. The 2,500 tribal names and synonyms appearing in this list were taken 
chiefly from Mr. Mooney’s manuscript; the linguistic classification was the 
result. of the work that the Bureau had been conducting under Mr. Henshaw’s 
supervision. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey assumed charge of the work on the Siouan, Caddoan, 
and Athapascan stocks; Dr. W. J. Hoffman, under the personal direction of 
Major Powell, devoted his energies to the Shoshonean family, and Mr. Jeremiah 
Curtin, by reason of his familiarity with a number of the Californian tribes, 
rendered direct aid to Mr. Henshaw in that field. Dr. Albert S. Gatschet 
employed his time and long experience in the preparation of the material per- 
taining to the Muskhogean tribes of southeastern United States, the Yuman 
tribes of the lower Colorado drainage and of Lower California, and various 
smaller linguistic groups. To Col. Garrick Mallery were assigned the French 
authors bearing on the general subject. With such aid the work received a 
pronounced impetus, and before the close of 1885 a large body of additional 
material had been recorded. Four years later the elaboration of the material 
pertaining to the Yuman, Piman, Keresan, Tanoan, and Zunian stocks of the 
extreme Southwest was placed in charge of Mr. F. W. Hodge, who brought it to 
completion. 

The work was continued under Mr. Henshaw’s supervision until, in 1893, ill 
health compelled his abandonment of the task. This is the more to be regretted 
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as Mr. Henshaw had in course of preparation, a classification and nomenclature 
of the minor divisions of the linguistic stocks, which is essential to a proper 
presentation and a clear understanding of the subject. After Mr. Henshaw’s 
relinquishment of the work, Mr. Hodge was given entire charge of it. But other 
official duties of members of the staff prevented the Handbook as a whole from 
making marked progress until 1899, when Dr. Cyrus Thomas-was intrusted 
with the task of revising the recorded material bearing on the Algonquian, 
Siouan, and Muskhogean families. 

In 1902 the work on the Handbook was again systematically taken up, at 
the instance of Secretary Langley, who detailed Mr. Hodge, at that time con- 
nected immediately with the Smithsonian Institution, to undertake its general 
editorial supervision. The scope of the subject-matter was enlarged to include 
the relations between the aborigines and the Government; their archeology, 
manners, customs, aits, and industries; brief biographies of Indians of note; 
and words of aboriginal origin that have found their way into the English 
language. It was proposed also to include Indian names that are purely geo- 
graphic, but by reason of the vast number of these it was subsequently deemed 
advisable to embody them eventually in an independent work. Moreover, it 
was provided that the work should be illustrated as adequately as time and the 
illustrative material available would admit, a feature not originally contemplated. 
To fully cover this vast field at the present time is impossible, by reason of the 
fact that research among the native tribes, notwithstanding the extensive and 
important work that has been accomplished in recent years, has not advanced 
far beyond the first stage, even when is taken into account the sum of knowledge 
derived from the researches of the Bureau and of other institutions, as well as 
of individuals. 

The lack of completeness of our present knowledge of the tribes was, perhaps 
never better shown than when an attempt was made to carry out the enlarged 
plan of the Handbook. With its limited force the Bureau could scarcely hope 
to cover the entire range of the subject within a reasonable time; consequently 
various specialists not directly connected with the Bureau were invited to assist — 
an invitation that was accepted in a manner most gratifying. It is owing to 
the generous aid of these students that a work so complete as the Handbook is 
intended to be, was made possible, and, to them, the Bureau owes its deep appre- 
ciation. That the Handbook has many imperfections there is no doubt, but it 
is hoped that in future editions the weak points may be strengthened and the 
gaps filled, until, as researches among the tribes are continued, the compilation 
will eventually represent a complete summary of existing knowledge respecting 
the aborigines of northern America. 

The scope of the Handbook is as comprehensive as its function necessitates. 
It treats of all the tribes north of Mexico, including the Eskimo, and those 
tribes south of the boundary more or less affiliated with those in the United States* 
It has-been the aim to give a brief description of every linguistic stock, coa- 
federacy, tribe, subtribe or tribal division, and settlement known to history or 
even to tradition, as well as the origin and derivation of every name treated 
whenever such is known, and to record under each every form of the name and 


“Only tribes residing wholly, or in part, in Canada are treated in the within publication. 
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every other appellation that could be learned. These synonyms, in alphabetic 
order, are assembled as cross references in Appendix III. . 

Under the tribal descriptions a brief account of the ethnic relations of the tribe 
its history, its location at various periods, statistics of population, ete., are 
included. Accompanying each synonym (the earliest known date always being 
given) a reference to the authority is noted, and these references form practically 
a bibliography of the tribe for those who desire to pursue the subject further. 
It is not claimed that every spelling of every tribal name that occurs in print is 
given, but it is believed that a sufficient number of forms is recorded to enable 
the student to identify practically every name by which any group of Indians 
has been known, as well as to trace the origin of many of the terms that have 
been incorporated into our geographic nomenclature. 

The contributors*, in addition to those who have rendered valued assistance 
by affording information, correcting proofs, and in other ways, are a3 follows, 
the names being arranged in the alphabetical order of the initials attached to the 
signed articles: 

F, W. Hopcr 

Bureau oF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 

December, 1906 


Alice C. Fletcher of Washington. 
Dr. Alexander F. Chamberlain of Clark University. 
Dr. A. Hrdlicka of the United States National Museum. 2 
The late Dr. Albert S. Gatschet, formerly of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
The late gj. Cyrus Thomas of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Doane R@binson of the South Dakota Historical Society. 
Dr. Franz Boas of Columbia University. 
Frank Huntington, formerly of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
EF. V. Colville of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
F. W. Hodge of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Dr. George A. Dorsey of the Field Museum of Natural History. 
George Bird Grinnell of New York. 
Gerard Fowke of Saint Louis. 
Lieut. G. T. Emmons, United States Navy (retired.) 
Henry W. Henshaw, formerly of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Joseph D. McGuire of Washington. 
James Mooney of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
. J. N. B. Hewitt of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
The late Rev. J. Owen Dorsey of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Dr. John R. Swanton of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Dr. Livingston Farrand of Columbia University. 
The late Prof. Otis T. Mason of the United States National Museum. 
Dr. P. E. Goddard of the American Museum of Natural History. 
Robert H. Lowie of New York. 
Wilberforce Eames of the New York Public Library. 
Dr. Walter Hough of the United States National Museum. 
W.H.H. William H. Holmes of the United States National Museum. 
W. J. The late Dr. William Jones of the Field Museum of Natural History. 
W.M. The late Dr. Washington Matthews, United States Army. 
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*This list contains the names only of those who contributed articles that have been reprinted. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page 192, line 22 from bottom Halaut should read Halant. 

Page 199, line 21 from bottom Higaiu-lanas should read Higaiu-lanas. 

Page 229, line 23 from top Rodinunschiouni should read Rodinunchsiouni. 
Page 241, line 8 from bottom Kilpaulus should read Kilpanlus. 

Page 255, line 22 from top Kutaiimaks should read Kutaiimiks. 

Page 258, line 25 from bottom Knu-lana should read Kuulana. 


Page 260, line 12 from top, at end of Kyuquot article, insert: 


Cayoquits.—Armstrong, Oregon, 186, 1857. Cayuquets.—Jewitt, Narr., 77, 1849. Kayo’ykath.—Boas in 6th 
Rep. N.W. Tribes Can., 31, 1890. Kayokuaht.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Kiicii-cut.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 
1861. Ky-u-kaht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 276, 1894. Ky-uk-ahts.—Ibid., 52, 1875. Kyuquot.—Swan, MS., B.A.B. 
Ky-wk-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 188, 1883. Ky-yoh-quaht.—Sproat, Sav. Life, 308, 1868. 


Page 426, line 3 from bottom, 9 should read 90. 
Page 457, line 23 from bottom, Dionondgaes should read Dionondages. 
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NOTE 


As the orthography of the original did nol, in all cases, conform to the decisions of the Geographic 
Board of Canada, the following names have been changed, as stated: 


Anahim, not Anaham. 
Antigonish, not Antigonishe- 
Athabaska, not Athabasca. 
Chemainus, not Chemanus. 
Chilliwak, not Chilliwack. 
Tiamamiou, not Itamameou. 
Keremeos, not Keremeus. 
Kispiox, not Kishpiyeoux. 
Kitimat, not Kitamat. 
Kitsalas; not Kiizilas. 
Kitsumgallum, not Kitzimgaylum. 
Kitwinga, not Kitwingach. 
Lahave, not Le Have. 
Mattawa, not Mattawan. 
Muncey, not Munceytown. 
Muskwaro, not Musquarro. 
Napisipi, not Nabisippi. 
Naskapi, not Nascapee. 
Natashkwan, not Natashquan. 
Nipisiguit not Nipigigutt. 
Pachenaht, not Pacheenaht. 
Semiamu, not Semiahmoo. 
Sumas, not Sumass. 
Tadoussac, not Tadousac. 
Timiskaming, not Temiscaming. 
Windigo, not Weendigo. 
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- Lond., 69, 1856 (trans. ‘mountain sheep men’). 


_ now under the Temiskaming agency. 


28, 
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Abbatotine (‘bighorn people’). A Nahane 


tribe living in upper Pelly, Macmillan, and 
Stewart r. valleys, Yukon. 
Abbato-tena’.—Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 32, is 


Abba-to-tenah.—Dall in Proc. A. A. A. S., 271, 1870. 
Abbato-tinneh.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, 111, 587, 1882. 
Affats-tena.—lIbid., 1, 149 (misprint). Ah-bah-to 
din-ne.—Hardisty in Smithson. Rep. 1866, 311, 1872. 
Ambahtawoot.—Prichard, Phys. Hist., v, 377, 1847. 
Ambah-tawGt-dinni.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. 
Amba- 
ta-ut’ tiné.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., mu, 7, 1851. 
Am-ba-ta-ut’ tiné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné Dindjié, xx, 
1876. Ambatawwoot.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 11. 
1852. Ambawtamoot.—Ibid., m1, 525, 1853, 
Ambawtawhoot-dinneh.—Franklin, Narr., u, 84, 
1824. Ambawtawhoot Tinneh.—Bancroft, Nat. Ra- 
ces, v, 640, 1882. Ambawtawoot.—Gallatin in Trans. 
Am. Antiq. Soc. um, 19, 1836. Ambawtowhoot.— 
Balbi, Atlas Ethnog., 821, 1826. Mountain Sheep 
Men.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 69, 1856. 
Sheep Indians.—Franklin, Narr., 1, 84, 1824. Sheep 
People.—Richardson, op. cit. 


Abitibi (abi’ta, ‘half,’ ‘middle,’ ‘intermedi- 
ate’; bi, a secondary stem referring to a state 
or condition, here alluding to water; -g, a 
locative suffix: hence ‘halfway-across water,’ 
referring to the situation of Abitibi lake—W. 
Jones). A little known Algonkin band whose 
habitat has been the shores of Abitibi lake, 
Ont. The first recorded notice of them is in 
the Jesuit Relation for 1640. It is said in the 
Relation of 1660 that the Iroquois had warred 
upon them and two other tribes of the same 
locality. Du Lhut (1684) includes them in 
the list of nations of the region N. of L. Supe- 
rior whose trade it was desirable should be 
turned from the English of Hudson bay to the 


French. Chauvignerie (1736) seems to con- 


nect this tribe, estimated at 140 warriors, with 
the Tétes de Boule. He mentions as totems 
the partridge and the eagle. In 1906, 
they ceded their lands by treaty No. 9 and are 
In 1911, 


the pop. was 278. (J. M. c. 7.) 


Abbetikis.—Chauvignerie (1736) quoted by Schoolcraft, 


Ind. Tribes, m1, 556, 1853. Abbitibbes.—Keane in 
Stanford, Compendium, 498, 1878. Abitibis.—Harris, 
Voy. and Trav., 1, map, 1705. Abittibbes.—Walch, 


: map, 1805. Abittibis.—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. 


Doe. Hist., rx, 1054, 1855. Outabitibek.—Jesuit Rel. 
1660, m1, 12, 1858. Outabytibis.—Bacqueville de la 
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Potherie, 1, 49, 1753. Outatibes.—Harris, Voy. and 
Tray., 1, map, 1705. Tabitibis—Du Lhut (1684) in 
Margry, Dec., v1, 51, 1886. Tabittibis.—Chauvignerie 
(1736) in N. Y. Doe. Hist., rx, 1053, 1855. Tabittikis. 
—Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 555, 1853. Tibitibis.— 
Hennepin,New Disc, map., 1698. 

Abnaki. (Wdbtna‘ki, from wébiin, a term 
associated with ‘light,’ ‘white,’ and refers to 
the morning and the east; a’ki ‘earth,’ ‘land’; 
hence Wdbtina‘ki is an inanimate singular term 
signifying ‘eastland,’ or ‘morning-land,’ the 
elements referring to animate dwellers of the 
east being wanting.—Jones). A name used by 
the English and French of the colonial period 
to designate an Algonquian confederacy centre- 
ing in the present state of Maine, and by the 
Algonquian tribes to include all those of their 
own stock resident on the Atlantic seaboard, 
more particularly the “Abnaki” in the N. and 
the Delawares in the S. More recently it has 
been applied also to the emigrant Oneida, 
Stockbridges, and Munsee about Green bay, 
Wis. By the Puritans they were generally 
called Tarrateens, a term apparently obtained 
from the southern New England tribes; and 
though that is the general conclusion of modern 
authorities, there is some doubt as to the ab- 
original origin of this term. In later times, 
after the main body of the Abnaki had removed 
to Canada, the name was applied more especi- 
ally to the Penobscot tribe. The Iroquois 
called them Owenunga, which seems to be 
merely a modification of Abnaki, or Abnaqui, 
the name applied by the French and used by 
most modern writers. The form Openango 
has been used more especially to designate the 
eastern tribes. Maurault (Hist. des Aben., 2, 
1866) says: “Some English authors have 
called these savages Wabanoaks, ‘those of the 
east’; this is the reason they are called ‘Abena- 
kis’ by some among us. This name was given 
them because they were toward the east with 
reference to the Narragansetts.”’ 

- Ethnic relations.—In his tentative arrange- 
ment Brinton (Len. Leg., 11, 1885) brings into 
one group the Nascapee, Micmac, Malecite, 
Etchimin, and Abnaki, but this is more of a 
geographic than a linguistic grouping. Vetro- 
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mile (Abnakis, 20, 1866), following other auth- 
ors, says that we should “embrace under this 
term all the tribes of the Algic [Algonquian] 
family, who occupy or have occupied the E. or 
N. E. shore of North America; thus, all the 
Indians of the seashores, from Virginia to Nova 
Scotia, were Abnaki.” Maurault gives the 
following as the principal tribes of the Abnaki 
confederacy: Kanibesinnoaks (Norridgewock in 
part; Patsuikets (Sokoki in part) ; Sokouakiaks 
(Sokoki); Nurhantsuaks (Norridgewock) ; Pen- 
tagoets (Penobscot) ; Etemankiaks (Etchimin) 
Ouarastegouiaks (Malecite), the name Abnaki 
being applied in the restricted sense to the 
Indians of Kennebec r. All these tribes spoke 
substantially the same language, the chief 
dialectal differences being between the Etchi- 
min and the other tribes of the group. The 
Etchimin, who formed a subgroup of the 
Abnaki confederacy, included the Passama- 
quoddy and Malecite. Linguistically the 
Abnaki do not appear to be more closely related 
to the Micmac than to the Delaware group, 
and Dr. William Jones finds the Abnaki closely 
related to the central Algonquian languages. 
In customs and beliefs they are more nearly 
related to the Micmac, and their ethnic rela- 
tions appear to be with the tribes N. of the St. 
Lawrence. 

History—The history of the Abnaki may be 
said to begin with Verrazano’s visit in 1524. 
The mythical accounts of Norumbega (q. v.) 
of the early writers and navigators finally 
dwindled to a village of a few bark-covered 
huts under the name Agguncia, situated near 
the mouth of Penobscot r., in the country of the 
Abnaki. In 1604, Champlain ascended the 
Penobscot to the vicinity of the present Bangor, 
and met the “lord” of Norumbega, doubtless 
an Abnaki chief. From that time the Abnaki 
formed an important factor in the history of the 
region now embraced in the state of Maine. 
From the time of their discovery until their 
partial withdrawal to Canada they occupied 
the general region from the St. John to the 
Saco; but the earliest English accounts indicate 
that about 1605-20 the 8. W. part of the coast 
of Maine was occupied by other Indians, whose 
chief seat was near Pemaquid, and who were 
at war with the Abnaki, or Tarrateen, as the 
English termed them, who were more to theN.; 
but these other tribes were finally conquered 
by the Abnaki and probably absorbed by them. 
Who these Indians were is unknown. The 
Abnaki formed an early attachment for the 
French, chiefly through the influence of their 
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missionaries, and carried on an almost constant * 


war with the English until the fall of the French 
power in America. The accounts of these 
struggles during the settlement of Maine are 
familiar episodes in American history. As the 
whites encroached on them the Abnaki gradu- 


ally withdrew to Canada and settled chiefly at — 


Bécancour and Sillery, the latter being after- 
ward abandoned by them for St. Francis, near 
Pierreville, Quebec. The Penobscot, Passa- 
maquoddy, and Malecite, however, remained 
in their an ient homes, and, in 1749, the Penob- 
scot, as the leading tribe, made peace with the 
English, accepting fixed bounds. Since that 
period the different tribes have gradually 
dwindled into insignificance. The descendants 
of those who emigrated from Maine together 
with remnants of other New England tribes, 
are now at St. Francis and Bécancour, in Que- 
bec, where, under the name of Abnaki, they 
numbered 340 in 1911. In 1903 the Malecite, 
or Amalicite, were numbered at 801 in several 
villages in New Brunswick and Quebec, with 
about 625 Penobscot and Passamaquoddy in 
Maine. The present Penobscot say they num- 
ber between 300 and 400, while the Passama- 
quoddy claim as many as 800 souls. 


Customs and beliefs —According to the wri- | 


ters on early Maine, the Abnaki were more 
gentle in manners and more docile than their 
western congeners. Yet they were implacable 
enemies and, as Maurault states, watched for 
opportunities of revenge, as did other Indians. 
Notwithstanding Vetromile’s statement to the 
contrary, if Maurault’s assertion (Hist. Abena- 
kis, 25, 1866) applies to this tribe, as seems 
evident, they, like most other tribes, were 


guilty of torturing their prisoners, except in — 


the case of females, who were kindly treated. 
Although relying for subsistence to a large 
extent on hunting, and still more on fishing, 
maize was an important article of diet, especi- 
ally in winter. Sagard states that in his day 


they cultivated the soil in the manner of the ~ 


Huron. They used the rejected and super- 
fluous fish to fertilize their fields, one or two 
fish being placed near the roots of the plant. 
Their houses or wigwams were conical in form 


and covered with birch-bark or with woven — 
mats, and several families occupied a single — 


dwelling. Their villages were, in some cases 
at least, inclosed with palisades. Each village 
had its council house of considerable size, 
oblong in form and roofed with bark; and 
similar structures were used by the males of the 
village who preferred to club together in social 
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fellowship. Polygamy was practised but little, 
and the marriage ceremony was of the simplest 
_ character; presents were offered, and on their 
_ acceptance marriage was consummated. Each 
tribe had a war chief, and also a civil chief 
whose duty it was to preserve order, though 
this was accomplished through advice rather 
_ than by command. They had two councils, 
the grand and the general. The former, con- 
sisting of the chiefs and two men from each 
_ family, determined matters that were of great 


3 

: 

: 

; 

by 

importance to the tribe, and pronounced 


- 
y 


a 


sentence of death on those deserving that pun- 
ishment. The general council, composed of 
all the tribe, including males and females, 
- decided questions relating to war. The Abnaki 
believed in the immortality of the soul. Their 
chief deities were Kechi Niwaskw and Machi 
Niwaskw, representing, respectively, the good 
and the evil; the former, they believed, 
_ resided on an island in the Atlantic; Machi 
4 Niwaskw was the more powerful. According 
1 to Maurault they believed that the first man 
: and woman were created out of a stone, but 


i, 


that Kechi N iwaskw, not being satisfied with 
these, destroyed them and created two more 
out of wood, from whom the Indians are 
: descended. They buried their dead in graves 
e excavated in the soil. 
_ Tribal divisions — The tribes included in the 
confederacy as noted by Maurault have already 
; been given. In a letter sent by the Abnaki in 
m 1721, to the governor of New England their 
Pdivisions are given as follows: Narantsouuk 
~ (Norridgewock), Pentugouet (Penobscot), Na- 
" rakamigou (Rocameca), Anmissoukanti (Ama- 
Seconti), Muanbissek, Pegouakki (Pequawket, 
N. H.), Medoktek (Medoctec), Kwupahag, 
-Pesmokanti (Passamaquoddy), Arsikantegou 
_ (Arosaguntacook), Ouanwinak (Wewenoc, s. 
edge of N. H.). The following is a full list of 
‘Abnaki tribes: Accominta, Amaseconti, Arosa- 
_ guntacook, Etchimin, Malecite, Missiassik, 
" Norridgewock (the Abnaki in the most limited 
sense), Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, Pequawket 
- Rocameca, Sokoki, and Wewenoc. The bands 
ve Bresiding on St. Croix and St. John rs. spoke a 
different dialect from those to the southward, 
_ and were known collectively as Etchimin. 
_ They are now known as Passamaquoddy and 
Malecite. Although really a part of the 
~ Abnaki, they were frequently classed as a 
-distinet body, while on the other hand the 
_ Pennacook tribes, although distinct from the 
_Abnaki, were often classed with them on 
account of their connection during the Indian 
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wars and after their removal to Canada. 
According to Morgan they had fourteen gentes: 
1, Mals’-stim, Wolf; 2, Pis-suh’, Black Wild- 
cat; 3, ech eece. Bear’ 4, Sore, Snake; 
5, Ah-lunk-soo, Spotted Aetna 6, Ta-ma- 
in Beaver; 7, Maguh-le-loo’, Caribou; 8,. 
Ka-bah’-seh, Sturgeon; 9, Moos-kwa-suh’, 

uskrat; 10, K’-che-gi-gong’-go, Pisco 
Hawk; 11, Meh-ko-a’, Squirrel; 12, Che-ewa’- 


lis, Spotted Frog; 13, Koos-koo’, ae 14, 


i-da’-weh-soos, Porcupine. Recor dive to 
Chauvignerie their principal totems were the 
pigeon and the bear, while they also had the 
partridge, beaver, and otter totems. 

The Abnaki villages, so far as their names 
have been recorded, were Amaseconti, Ammon- 
congan, Ronadacts (2), Arosaguntacook, As- 
nela, Aucocisco, Bagaduce, Bécancour, Calais 
(Passamaquoddy) Gunasquamekook (Passa- 
maquoddy), Imnarkuan (Passamaquoddy), 
Kennebec, Ketangheanycke, Lincoln Island, 
Masherosquects, Mattawamkeag (Penobséot), 
Mattinacook (Penobscot), Mecadacut, Me- 
doctec (Malecite), Meecombe, Missiassik 
(Missiassik), Moratiggon (?), Moshoquen, 
Muanbissek (?), Muscongus, Negas, Negusset 
(2), Norridgewock, Norumbega, Okpaak, 
(Malecite) Olamon (Penobscot), Old Town 
(Penobscot), Ossaghrage, Ouwerage, Pashar- 
anack, Passadumkeag (Penobscot), Passama- 
quoddy (village?), Pauhuntanuc, Pemaquid, 
Penobscot, Pequawket, Pocopasun Precaute, 
Rocameca, Sabino, Sagadahoc, Sainte Anne 
(Malecite), St Francis, Satquin, Sebaik (Pas- 
samaquoddy), Seeeker, Segotago, Sillery, 
Sokoki (village?), Taconnet, Tobique (Male- 
cite), Unyjaware, Viger (Malecite), Wabig- 
ganus, Waccogo, Wewenoc (village?). (s. Mm 
Co Rs) 

Abanakees.—Ross, Fur Hunters, 1, 98, 1855. Aban- 
akis.—Doc. of 1755 in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., x, 342, 1858. 
Abanaquis.—Report of 1821, Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d 
8., x, 127, 1823. Abanaquois.—Vetromile in Maine 
Hist. Soe. Coll., vz, 214, 1859 (oldform). Abenaguis.— 
La Potherie, Hist. Am., 1, 199, 1753. Abenaka.—lIbid: 
Abena’kes.—Boyd, Ind. Local Nanies, 1,1885. Aben- 
akias.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 125, 1816. 

Abénakis.—Du Lhut (1679) in Margry, Découvertes, 


vi, 22, 1886 (mentioned as distinct from the Openagos). 
Abena’kiss.—Boyd, Ind. Local Names, 1,1885. Aben- 


‘akkis.—Jefferys, French Dominions, pt. 1, map, 118, 


1761. Abenaques.—Buchanan, N. Am. Inds., 1, 139, 
1824. Abenaquioicts.—Champlain (1632), (uvres, v, 
pt. 2, 214, 1870. Abenaquiois.—Champlain (1632), 
Cuvres, v, pt. 2, 233, 1870. Abenaquioue.—Sagard 
(1636), Canada, tv, 889, 1866. Abenaquis.—French 
document (1651) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 5, 1855 
(the same form is used for the Delawares by Maximilian, 
Travels, 35, 1843). Abenati.—Hennepin, Cont. of New - 
Dise., 95, 1698. Abenequas.—Hoyt, Antiquarian 
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Researches, 90, 1824. Abenquois.—Hind, Labrador 
Pen., 1, 5, 1863. Abernaquis.—Perkins and Peck, 
Annals of the West, 680, 1850. Abinaqui.—School- 
raft, Ind. Tribes, v1, 174, 1857. Abinohkie.—Dalton 
(1783) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist 8., x, 123, 1809. 
_Abnakis.—Vetromile in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., rv, 208, 
1859. Abnaquies.—Willis in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., rv, 
95, 1856. Abnaquiois.—Jesuit Relation, 1639, 25, 
1858. Abnaquis.—Historical Mag., 2d s., 1, 61, 1867. 
Abnaquois.—Vetromile in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., v1, 
214, 1859. Abnaquotii.—Du Creux, map (1660) in 
Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., v1, 210, 1859. Abnasque.— 
Vetromile, Abnakis, 26, 1866 (possible French form). 
Abnekais.—Albany conference (1754) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., vr, 886, 1855. Abonakies.—Croghan (1765) in 
Monthly Am. Jour. Geol., 272, 1831. Abonnekee.— 
Allen in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 515, 1831. Agua- 
nox¢i.—Gatschet, Cherokee MS; “Bit Ast ey, 1882 
{Cherokee name for one Delaware; plural, Andguanoxgi). 
Akotsakannha.—Cuogq in Brinton, Lenape Leg., 255, 
1885 (Iroquois name: ‘foreigner’). Akéanake.—Le 
Jeune (1641) in Jes. Rel., 1, 72, 1858 (Huron pronuncia- 
tion of Wabanaki or Abanaki, ‘east land’). Albena- 
quioue.—Sagard (1636), Canada, rv, 889, 1866. Albe- 
naquis.— Du Pratz in Drake, Book of Inds., bk., rv, 40, 
1848. AlnAanbai.—Vassal in Can. Ind. Aff. 1884, 27, 
1885 (own name: ‘Indians’ or ‘men’). Anagonges.— 
Bayard (1689) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., m1, 621, 1853. 
Anaguanoxsi.—Gatschet, Cherokee MS., B. A-E., 1881 
(Cherokee name for the Delawares; see Aguanoxgi above 
(Cherokee name for the Delawares; see Aguanoxgi 
above). Annogonges.—Bayard (1689) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., uz, 611, 1853. Anogongaars.—Livingston 
(1730) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v, 912, 1855. A-p-a 
nAx’-ke.—ten Kate, Synonymie, 11, 1884 (given as 
Choctaw name for the Pawnee, but really for the Dela- 
wares). Aquannaque.—Sagard (1626), Voyage du 
Hurons, pt. 2, Dict., ‘‘nations,’’ 1865 (Huron pronuncia- 
‘tion; gu=b of ‘Abnaki’ or ‘Wabanaki,’ and applied by 
them to the ‘Alzoumequin’ or Algonkin). Aubinaukee. 
—Jones, Ojebway Inds., 178, 1861. Bashabas.—Gorges 
1658) in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., u, 62, 1847 (plural form 
of the name or title of the ruling chief about Pemaquid; 
used by Gorges as the name of his tribe). Bénaquis.— 
Gatschet, Caughnawaga MS., B. A. E., 1882 (name used 
by French Canadians). Cannon-gageh-ronnons.— 
Lamberville (1684) in Doc. Hist. N. Y., 1, 142, 1849 
(Mohawk name), Eastlanders.—Schoolcraft, Ind. 

Tribes, 1, 353, 1853 (given as meaning of ‘Wabanakis’). 
Moassones.—Popham (1607) in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., 
wv, 357, 1857 (Latin form, from Moasson, Mawooshen, or 
Moasham, used by early English writers for the Abnaki 
country. Ballard, U. S. Coast Survey Rep. 252, 1871, 
thinks it is the Penobscot word Maweshenook, ‘berry 
place’). Moassons.—Willis (?) in Maine Hist. Soc. 
Coll., v, 359, 1857 (from Popham’s form, Moassones). 
Narankamigdok epitsik arenanbak.—Vetromile, 
Abnakis, 23, 1866 (‘men living on the high shores of the 
river’: given as collective term used by Abnaki to desig- 
nate all their villages; real meaning ‘villages of the 
Narankamigdog’). Natio Euporum.—Du Creux, map 
(1660) in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., v1, 211, 1859 (misprint 
of the following). .Natio Luporum.—Same in Vetro- 
mile, Abnakis, 21, 1866 (‘wolf nation’). Natsagana,— 
Gatschet, Caughnawaga MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Caughna- 
waga name; singular, Rutsigana). O-bén-aki.)— 
©. T. Mason, oral information, 1903 (name as pronounced 
uvres, v, pt. 2, 196, 1870. Obinacks.—Clinton (1745) 
in N. Y. Doc. Cal. Col. Hist., v1, 276, 1855. Obunegos. 
—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 196, 1855 (=Delawares). 
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Olinacks.—Clinton (1745) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v1, 
281, 1855 (misprint). Onagongues.—Bellomont (1701) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1v, 834, 1854. Onagonque.— 
Schuyler (1693), ibid., 64. Onagunga.—Colden (1727) 
quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v1, 174, 1857. Ona- 
géungees.—Johnson (1750) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v1, 
592, 1855. Onconntehocks.—La Montagne (1664,) 
ibid., xm, 378, 1881 (same?). Ondiakes.—Albany 
treaty (1664), ibid., mm, 68, 1853. Onejages.—Docu- 
ment of 1664, ibid., xm, 389, 1881 (same?). Onnagon- 
ges.—Bayard (1689), ibid., mz, 621, 1853. Onnagon- 
gues.—Document of 1688, ibid., 565, 1853. Onna- 
gongwe.—Bellomont (1700), ibid.,1v, 758, 1854 (used as 
the Iroquois name of one of the Abnaki villages). Onna- 
gonques.—Schuyler (1687), ibid., m1, 482, 1853. On- 
nogonges.—Ft. Orange conference (1664), ibid., xm, — 
379, 1881. Onnogongwaes.—Schuyler (1701), ibid., 
Iv, 836, 1854. Onnongonges.—Bayard (1689), ibid., 
11, 611, 1853. Onoconcquehagas.—Schelluyne (1663), 
ibid., xi, 309, 1881. Onoganges.—Dareth (1664), 
ibid., 381. Onogongoes.—Schuyler (1724) in Hist. 
Mag., Ist s., x, 116, 1866. Onogonguas.—Stoddert 
(1753) in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., v1, 780, 1855. Ono- 
gungos.—Governor of Canada (1695), ibid., rv, 120, 
1854, Onokonquehaga.—Ft. Orange conference 
(1663), ibid., xr, 298, 1881. Onongongues.—Bayard 
(1689), ibid., mr, 621, 1853. Openadyo.—Williamson in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., rx, 92, 1846. Openagi.— 
Sanford, U. S., exxiv, 1819. Openagos.—Du Lhut 
(1679) in Margry, Déc., vi, 22, 1886. Openangos.— 
La Hontan, New Voy., 1, 230, 1703 (sometimes used 
specifically for the Passamaquoddy). O-po-nagh-ke. 
—H. R. Rep. 299, 44th Cong., Ist sess., 1, 1876 (Dela- — 
wares). Oppenago.—Cadillac (1703) in Margry, Déc., 
v, 304, 1883 (‘Oppenago ou Loups,’ near Detroit, prob- 
ably the Delawares). O-puh-nar’-ke.—Morgan, 
Consanguinity and Affinity, 289, 1871 (‘people of the 
east’: the Delawares). Ouabenakiouek.—Champlain 
(1629), Euvres, v, pt. 2, note, 196, 1870. Suabenakis.— 
Lusignan (1749) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., vz, 519, 1855. 
Ouabenaquis.—La Salle (1683) in Margry, Déc., 11, 363, 
1877, Ouabnaquia.—Ibid., m, 157, 1877 (used in col- 
lective sense). Oubenakis.—Chauvignerie (1736) in 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 553, 1853. -8ubenakis.— 
Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 1052, 
1855. Owenagungas.—Colden (1727), Five Nat., 95, 
1747 (so called, by Iroquois). Owenagunges.—Boudi- 
not, Star in the West, 99, 1816. Owenagungies.— 
Macauley, N. Y., 1, 174, 1829 .Owenungas.—School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 513, 1853 (Iroquois name for the 
Abnaki, Micmac, etc.). PAanaxyki.—Gatschet, Tonkawe | 
and Caddo M.S vocab., B. A. E., 1884 (Caddo name for 
Delawares). Pén’ikis.—Hewitt, oral information, 1886- 
(Tuscarora name for Abnaki living with the Tuscarora). 
Skacewanilom.—Vassal in Can. Ind. Aff., 28, 1885 (so 
called by Iroquois). Taranteens.—Shea, Mississippi 
Val., 165, 1852. Tarateens.—Barstow, Hist. New F 
Hamp., 13, 1853. Tarenteens.—Godfrey, in Maine — 
Hist. Soe. Coll., vir, 99, 1876. Tarentines.—Mourt © 
(1622) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., rx, 57, 1822. 
Tarentins.—Bradford (1650?) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., | 
4th s., 11, 104, 1856. Tarranteeris.—Hist. Mazg., lsts., 
x, 116, 1866 (misprint). Tarrantens.—Levett (1628) in 
Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 93, 1847. Tarrantines.— 
Smith (1616) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., v1, 117, 1837. 
Tarrateens.—Smith (1631) in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., 
vu, 101, 1876, Tarratines.—Wonder-working Provi- | 
dence (1654) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., 1, 66, 1814. 
Tarratins.—Keane in Stanford, Compen., 537, 1878. 
Tarrenteenes.—Wood (1639) in Barton, New Vie 


_ strongly nasal). 


note, 
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xix, 1798. Tarrenteens.—Richardson, Arctic Exp,. I. 


38, 1851. Tarrentens.—Levett (1628) in Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., 3d s., vit, 175, 1843. Tarrentines.—Smith 
(1629) Virginia, 1, 192, reprint 1819. Terentines.— 
Smith (1631) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., 11, 22, 1833. 
Terentynes.—Smith (1616), ibid., v1, 131, 1837. Una- 
goungas.—Salisbury (1678) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
xm. 519, 1881. Vnnagoungos.—Brockhols (1678) in 
Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 31, 1857 (old style). Waba- 
nackies.—McKenney, Memoirs and Travels, 1, 81, 
1846. Wabanakees.—Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, 1, 304, 
1853 (used collectively). Wabanakis.—lbid., 11, 353, 
1853. WaAbanika.—Dorsey MS. Cegiha Dict., 
B. A. E., 1878 (Omaha and Ponka name for Delawares). 


_ Wabanike.—Dorsey, MS. Kansas vocab., B. A. E., 
- 1882 (Kansa name for Delawares). 
“Maurault, Hist. des Aben., 2, 1866 (English form). 


Wabanoaks.— 


Wabanocky.—McKenney (1827) in McKenney and 
Hall, Ind. Tribes, m1, 134, 1854 (used for emigrant 


Oneida, Munsee, and Stockbridges at Green bay, Wis.). 


Wabenakies.—Kendall, Travels, 111, 61, 1809. Wabé- 


 ndki senobe.—Gatschet, Penobscot MS., B. A. E., 1887 


(Penobscot name). Wabenauki.—McKenney and Hall 
Ind. Tribes, m1, 97, 1854 (applied by other Indians to 
those of Hudson r.). Wab-na-ki.—Hist. Mag., Ist s., 
tv, 180, 1860. Wampum-makers.—Gale, Upper Miss., 
166, 1867 (said to be the French name for the Delawares 
in 1666; evidently a corruption of Wapanachki). Wan- 
banaghi.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 19, 1866 (proper form). 
Wanbanaghi.—Ibid., 27 (proper form, the first an being 
Wanbanaki.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 
27-42, 1866 (proper form; an in first syllable strongly 
nasal). Wanbanakkie.—Kidder in Maine Hist. Soc. 
Coll., vz, 231, 1859 (given as a correct form). Wanb- 
na-ghi.—Vetromile in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., v1, 214, 
1859. Wapanachk.—Heckewelder quoted by Vetro- 


mile, Abnakis, 23, 1866 (given by Heckewelder for Dela- 


wares). Wapanachki.—Barton, New Views, xxvii, 
1798 (name given to Delawares by western tribes). 
Wapanaki.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 27-42 1866 (Delaware 
form). Wapa/na‘ki#—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1905 (sing. 
anim, form of the name in Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo; 
Wépana‘kihagi, pl. anim. form). Wapanakihak.— 
Gatschet, Sac and Fox MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Fox name for 
Delawares; singular, WaApandki). Wapanaxki ha- 
akon.—Gatschet, Tonkawe and Caddo MS. vocab., 


_ &£B. A. E., 1884 (Tonkawa name for Delaware man). 


name for Delawares). 


1883 (Osage name for Delawares). 
_ tenber, Tribes Hudson R., 51, 1872 (applied to all the 


_ for Delawares or for Wappingers). 
Kas _ 51 (applied to all eastern tribes). 
_ Grayson, MS. Creek vocab., B. A. E., 1885 (Creek name 

applied to the Delawares). 
_ Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 182, 1868 (Stockbridges and Oneidas 
at Green bay, 


Wapanends.—Rafinesque, Am. Nations, 1, 147, 1836. 
Wapanih’kyu.—Dorsey, MS. Osage vocab., B. A E 


Wappenackie.—Ibid., 355 (used either 
Wappenos.—Ibid., 
Wa-pt-nah-ki’.— 


eastern tribes). 


Wau-ba-na-kees.—Wis. 


Wis.). Waub-un-uk-eeg.—Warren 
(1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 32, 1885 (Chippewa 
Waw-,bunukkeeg.—Tanner, 


Narrative, 315, 1830, (Ottawa name for Stockbridge 


Indians in Wisconsin). W’Banankee.—Kidder in 
Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., v1, 244, 1859 (name used by them- 
selves, as nearly as can be represented in English, accent- 


ing last syllable). Whippanaps.—Humphrey, Acct., 


281, 1730 (after Johnson). Wippanaps.—Johnson 
(1654) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., 1, 66, 1814 (men- 


_ tioned as part of the ‘‘Abarginny men”’ and distinct from 


ae 
nt 


the ‘‘Tarratines’”’). Wo-a-pa-nach-ki.—Macauley, N. 
Y., 1, 164, 1829 (used as synonymous with Lenni Lenape 


Wapenacki.—Rut- . 
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for tribes of eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Delaware, and Connecticut). Wobanaki.—5 
Kidder in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., v1, 243, 1859 (title of 
spelling book of 1830). 


Abrading Implements. In shaping their 
numerous implements, utensils, and ornaments 
of stone, wood, bone, shell, and metal, the 
native tribes were largely dependent on abrad- 
ing implements, of which there are many 
varieties. Of first importance are grinding 
stones and whetstones of more or less gritty 
rock, while less effectual are potsherds and 
rdsp-like surfaces, such as that of the skin of 
thedogfish. Of the same general class are all 
sawing, drilling, and scraping tools and devices, 
which are described under separate heads. 
The smoothing and polishing implements into 
which the grinding stones imperceptibly grade 
are also. separately treated. The smaller 
grinding stones were held in the hand, and 
were usually unshaped fragments, the arrow- 
shaft rubber and the slender nephrite whet- 
stone of the Eskimo being exceptions. The 
larger ones were slabs, boulders, or fragments, 
which rested on the ground or were held in the 
lap while in use. In many localities exposed 
surfaces of rock in place were utilized, and 
these as well as the movable varieties are often 
covered with the grooves produced by the 
grinding work. These markings range from 
narrow, shallow lines, produced by shaping 
pointed objects, to broad channels made in 
shaping large implements and utensils. Refer- 
ence to the various forms of abrading imple- 
ments is made in numerous works and articles 
treating of the technology of the native tribes. 
(Ww. H. H.) 


Abraham, also called Little Abraham. A 
Mohawk chief of considerable oratorical power 
who succeeded the so-called King Hendrick 
after the battle of L. George in 1755, in which 
the latter was killed. He espoused the Eng- 
lish cause in the American Revolution, but was 
of a pacific character. He was present at the 
last meeting of the Mohawk with the American 
commissioners at Albany in Sept., 1775, after 
which he drops from notice. He was suc- 
ceeded by Brant. (c. T.) 


Achigan (w’shigiin, sing. anim, noun.— 
Wm. Jones). A French-Canadian name of the 
small-mouthed black bass (Micropterus dolo- 
mieu); occasionally found in English writings. 
The word is old in French, Hennepin using it 
in 1688. Ashigan is the name of this fish in 
Chippewa and closely related Algonquian 
dialects. (A. F.C.) 
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Achiligouan. A tribe or band living be- 
tween 1640 and 1670 on the N. shore of L. 
Huron, about the mouth of French r. and west- 
ward nearly to Sault Ste. Marie. In 1670 they 
were attached to the mission at the Sault. In 
the Jesuit Relation, of 1640 their position is 
given on the N. shore of L. Huron, at the mouth 
of French r. The Amikwa are mentioned in 
the same connection as residing on this stream. 
In the Relation of 1658 they appear to be 
placed farther N. on the river, and it is stated 
that they traded with the Cree. In the Rela- 
tion of 1670 they are said to have been attached 
to the mission of Sault Ste. Marie, but only as 
going there to fish. It is probable that they 
were a Chippewa or a Nipissing band. (s. m. 
C. T.) 


Achiligouans.—Heriot, Travels, 194, 1807. Achili- 
gotiiane.—Jesuit Rel., 1670, 79, 1858. Achirigouans. 
—Ibid., 1646, 81. Archirigouan.—Ibid., 1643, 61, 
1858. Atchiligoitian.—Ibid., 1640, 34, 1858. 


Acous. The principal village of the Chaic- 
clesaht, situate on Battle bay, Ououkinish 
inlet, W. coast of Vancouver id.—Can. Ind. 
Aff., 264, 1902. 


Adario. A Tionontate chief, known also as 
Kondiaronk, Sastaretsi, and The Rat, He had 
a high reputation for bravery and sagacity, 
and was courted by the French, who made a 
treaty with him in 1688 by which he agreed to 
lead an expedition against the Iroquois, his 
hereditary enemies. Starting out for the war 
with a picked band, he was surprised to hear, 
on reaching Cataracouy,* that the French were 
negotiating peace with the Iroquois, who were 
about to send envoys to Montreal with hostages 
from each tribe. Concealing his surprise and 
chagrin, he secretly determined to intercept 
the embassy. Departing as though to return 
to his own country in compliance with the 
admonition of the French commandant, he 
placed his men in ambush and made prisoners 
of the members of the Iroquois mission, telling 
the chief of the embassy that the French had 
commissioned him to surprise and destroy the 
party. Keeping only one prisoner to answer 
for the death of a Huron who was killed in the 
fight, he set the others free, saying that he 
hoped they would repay the French for their 
treachery. Taking his captive to Michili- 
mackinac, he delivered him over to the French 
commander, who put him to death, having no 
knowledge of the arrangement of peace. He 
then released a captive Troquois whom he had 


*Fort Cataraqui—modern Kingston, Ont. 
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long held at his village that he might return to 
inform his people of the act of the French com- 
mander. An expedition of 1,200 Iroquois fell 
upon Montreal Aug. 25, 1689, when the French 
felt secure in the anticipation of peace, slew 
hundreds of the settlers and burned and 
sacked the place. Other posts were abandoned 


by the French, and only the excellent fortifi-— 


cations of others saved them from being driven 
out of the country. Adario led a delegation 
of Huron chiefs who went to Montreal to con- 


clude a peace, and, while there, he died, Aug. — 
1, 1701, and was buried by the French with c 


military honours. (F. #.) 


Adirondack (Mohawk: Hatironi'téks, ‘they 
eat trees’, a name given in allusion to the eating — 


of the bark of trees in time of famine.— Hew- 
itt). The Algonquian tribes N. of the St. Law- 
rence with which the Iroquois were acquainted, 
particularly those along Ottawa and St. Mau- 
rice rs., who were afterward settled at Three 
Rivers and Oka, Quebec. Jefferys in 1761, 
seems to apply the term to the Chippewa. 
(J. M.) 


Adirondacs.—Barton, New Views, xxxviii, 1798. Adi- 
rondacks.—Garangula (1684) quote by Williams, Ver- 
mont, 1, 504, 1809. Adirondaks.—Homann heirs map, 
1756. 
Col. Hist., rv, 899, 1854. Adirontak.—Vetromile, Ab- 


fi 


Adirondax.—Livingston (1701) in N. Y. Doe. | 


nakis, 51, 1866. Adisonkas.—Martin, North Carolina, — 


1, 76, 1829. Adnondecks.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. 
Tribes, m1, 79, 1854. 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist.,. vi, 582, 1856- Arundax.—Ft. 
Johnson conference (1756) ,ibid., 233. Honanduk.— 
Coxe, Carolana, map, 1741 (on zB. shore of L. Huron 
same?). Iroondocks.—Carver, Travels, 120, 1778. 


Arundacs.—Johnson (1763) in 


Latiléntasks.—King, Jour. to Arctic Ocean, 1, 11, 1836 ~ 


(at Oka). 
1829. 
Hist., vi, 729, 1855. 
ibid., 582 (at Oka). 

292, 1797. 
Col. Hist., vz, 780, 1855. Oroonducks.—Lindesay 
(1749), ibid., 538. 


Orendakes.—Martin, North Carolina, m1, 65, 


Orondocks.— Stoddart (1750), 


Orondacks.—Johnson (1751) in N. Y. Doc. Col: — 


Orondoes.—Imlay, Western Ter., - 
Oroondoks.—Stoddart (1753) in N. Y. Doc. — 


Orundacks.—Dinwiddie (1754), 


~ 


ibid., 827. Rarondaks.—YVater, Mithridates, pt. 3, sec. 


3, 309, 1816. RatirGintaks.—Gatschet, Caughnawaga 


MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Mohawk name; sing. Rartntaks). 
Rondax.—Glen (1699) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rv, 559, 
Rondaxe.—Von der Donck (1656) in N. Y. Hist. a 


1854, 
Soe. Coll., 2d s., 1, 209, 1841, 


Adiet. A fabulous people that the Eskimo 
believe to be descended from a dog. A woman 


married a red dog and bore five dogs, which 


she cast adrift in a boat, and also five children 
of monstrous shape. The dogs reached the 


other side of the ocean and begot the white — 
people. The monsters engendered the Adlet, 


terrible beings, identified by the Labrador 


Eskimo with the Indians, of whom they for-_ 
merly lived in dread, also by the Eskimo of the 
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western shores of Hudson bay, who, however, 
called this misbegotten and bloodthirsty race 
Ergigdlit. The Eskimo of Greenland and 
Baffin island, having no Indian neighbours, 
pictured the tribe of monsters with human 


heads, arms, and trunks joined to the hind 


legs of dogs. See Boas (1) in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can., v., sec. 2, 35, 1888; (2) in 6th Rep. B. A. 
E., 640, 1888. 


Adla.—Boas in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., op. cit. (sing. 
form of Adlat). Adlahsuin.—Stein in Petermann’s 
Mitt., no. 9. map, 1902. Adlat.—Boas, op. cit. Adlet. 
—Boasin 6th Rep. B. A. E., 640, 1888. Erqiglit.— 


_ Ibid. 


Adoption. An almost universal political 
and social institution which originally dealt 
only with persons but later with families, clans 
or gentes, bands, and tribes, It had its begin- 
nings far back in the history of primitive 
society and, after passing through many forms 
and losing much ceremonial garb, appears to- 
day in the civilized institution of naturaliza- 
tion. In the primitive mind the fundamental 
motive underlying adoption was to defeat the 
evil purpose of death to remove a member of 
the kinship group by actually replacing in 
person the lost or dead member. In primitive 
philosophy, birth and death are the results of 
magic power; birth increases and death 
decreases the orenda (q. v.) of the clan or 
family of the group affected. In order to 
preserve that magic power intact, society, by 


_ the exercise of constructive orenda, resuscitates 


the dead in the person of another in whom is 
embodied the blood and person: of the dead. 
As the diminution of the number of the kindred 
was regarded as having been caused by magic 
power—by the orenda of some hostile agency— 
so the~prevention or reparation of that loss 
must be accomplished by a like power, mani- 
fested in ritualistic liturgy and ceremonial. 
From the view-point of the primitive mind 
adoption serves to change, by a fiction of law, 
the personality as well as the political status 
of the adopted person. For example, there 
were captured two white persons (sisters) by 
the Seneca, and instead of both being adopted 
into one clan, one was adopted by the Deer and 
the other by the Heron clan, and thus the 
blood of the two sisters was changed by the 


rite of adoption in such wise that their children 


could intermarry. Furthermore, to satisfy the 
underlying concept of the rite, the adopted 


_ person must be brought into one of the strains 
_ of kinship in order to define the standing of 


such person in the community, and the kinship 
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name which the person receives declares his 
relation to all other persons in the family group; 
that is to say, should the adopted person be 
named son rather than uncle by the adopter, 
his status in the community would differ 
accordingly. From the political adoption of 
the Tuscarora by the Five Nations, about 
1726, it is evident that tribes, families, clans, 
and groups of people could be adopted like 
persons. A fictitious age might be conferred 
pon the person adopted, since age largely 
ee the rights, duties, and position of 
persons in the community. In this wise, by 
the action of the constituted authorities, the 
age of an adopted group was fixed and its social 
and political importance thereby determined. 
Owing to the peculiar circumstances of the 
expulsion of the Tuscarora from North Caro- 
lina it was deemed best by the Five Nations, 
in view of their relation to the Colonies at that 
time, to give an asylum to the Tuscarora 
simply by means of the institution of adoption 
rather than by the political recognition of the 
Tuscarora as a member of the League. There-~ 
fore the Oneida made a motion in the federal 
council of the Five Nations that they adopt 
the Tuscarora as a nursling still swathed to the 
cradleboard. This having prevailed, the Five 
Nations, by the spokesman of the Oneida, said: 
“We have set up for ourselves a cradle-board 
in the extended house,” that is, in the domi- 
nions of the League. After due probation the 
Tuscarora, by separate resolutions of the coun- 
cil, on separate motions of the Oneida, were 
made successively a boy, a young man, a man, 
an assistant to the official woman cooks, a 
warrior, and lastly a peer, having the right of 
chiefship in the council on an equal footing 
with the chiefs of the other tribes. From this 
it is seen that a tribe or other group of people 
may be adopted upon any one of several planes 
of political growth, corresponding to the vari- 
ous ages of human‘growth. This seems to 
explain the problem of the alleged subjugation 
and degradation of the Delawares by the Iro- 
quois, which is said to have been enacted in 
open council. When it is understood that the 
Five Nations adopted the Delaware tribe as 
men assistants to the official cooks of the 
League it becomes clear that no taint of 
slavery and degradation was designed to he 
given by the act. It merely made the Dela- 
wares probationary heirs to citizensh’p in the 
League, and citizenship would be conferred 
upon them after suitable tutelage. In this 
they were treated with much greater considera- 
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tion than were the Tuscarora, who are of the 
language and lineage of the Five Nations. 
The Delawares were not adopted as warriors 
or chiefs, but as assistant cooks; neither were 
they adopted, like the Tuscarora, as infants, 
but as men whose duty it was to assist the 
women whose official function was to cook for 
the people at public assemblies. Their office 
was hence well exemplified by the possession 
of a corn pestle, a hoe, and petticoats. This 
fact, misunderstood, perhaps intentionally 
misrepresented, seems to explain the mystery 
concerning the ‘making women” of the Dela- 
wares. This kind of adoption was virtually a 
state of probation, which could be made long 
or short. 

The adoption of a chief’s son by a fellow 
chief, customary in some of the tribes of the 
N. W. coast, differs in motive and effect from 
that defined above, which concerns persons 
alien to the tribe, upon whom it confers citizen- 
ship in the clan, gens and tribe, as this deals 
only with intratribal persons for the purpose 
of conferring some degree of honour upon them 
rather than citizenship and political authority. 

The Iroquois, in order to recruit the great 
losses incurred in their many wars, put into 
systematic practice the adoption not only of 
individuals but also of entire clans and tribes. 
The Tutelo, the Saponi, the Nanticoke, and 
other tribes and portions of tribes were forced 
to incorporate with the several tribes of the 
Iroquois confederation by formal adoption. 

* * * * * * x 
GEN, BiH.) 


Adornment. The motive of personal adorn- 
ment, aside from the desire to appear attrac- 
tive, seems to have been to mark individual, 
tribal, or ceremonial distinction. The use of 
paint on the face, hair, and body, both in colour 
and design, generally had reference to individ- 
ual or clan beliefs, or it indicated relationship 
or personal bereavement, or was an act of 
courtesy. It was always employed in cere- 
monies, religious and secular, and was an ac- 
companiment of gala dress donned to honour a 
guest or to celebrate an occasion. The face of 
the dead was frequently painted in accordance 
with tribal or religious symbolism. The prac- 
tice of painting was widespread and was 
observed by both sexes. Paint was also put 
on the faces of adults and children as a protec- 
tion against wind and sun. Plucking the hair 
from the face and body was generally practised. 
Deformation, as head flattening, and tattooing, 
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according to some writers, were personal em- 
bellishments. Fats were used to beautify the 
hair and to ceremonially anoint the face and 
body. Sweet grass and seeds, as those of the 
columbine, served as perfume. 

Ear ornaments were a mark of family thrift, 
wealth, or distinction, and indicated honour 
shown to the wearer by his kindred. Cere- 
monies, occasionally religious in character, 
some of which seem to relate to sacrificial rites, 
usually attended the boring of the ear. Hach 
perforation cost the parent the child or the 
kindred of the adult gifts of a standard value, 
and sometimes these perforations extended 
round the entire rim of the ear. The pendants 
were of haliotis or other valued shell, or were 
made of metal or bone, or were long woven 
bands of dentalium which reached nearly to 
the waist. 

Labrets were used by the Eskimo, the n. 
Pacific coast tribes, and some of the Gulf coast 
Indians. Among some the labret was worn 
only by men, in some by women, and where 
worn by both sexes it was of two different 
styles. At puberty an incision was made in 
the lip or at the corner of the mouth, and a_ 
slender pin was inserted, which was replaced 
by larger ones until the opening could admit a 
stud of the size desired. The Eskimo, when 
travelling, removed his labret to prevent freez- 
ing of the lip, but inserted it when entering a 
village. Among some of the northern and 
southern tribes the septum of the nose was 
pierced, and feathers, bark, or rings were 
inserted. 

Elaborate ornamentation of garments was 
reserved for the gala dress. The Eskimo. 
combined bits of fur of different colours and 
quality in a pleasing pattern for trimming their 
garments, and fishskin dyed in brilliant colours 
and the plumage of birds were also used for the 
same purpose. Outer garments were made of 
the breasts of sea birds skilfully joined to- 
gether. Among the inland tribes the earlier 
designs for porcupine and feather quillwork © 
were reproduced later in beads of European 
manufacture. Feathers were widely used to 
decorate the robes and garments of warriors 
and other distinguished persons, and were 
woven into mantles by the cliff-dwellers and by — 


tribes formerly living near the Gulf of Mexico. 


Among the Plains Indians the milk teeth of the 
elk were the most costly of adornments. They 
were fastened in rows on a woman’s tunic, 
giving the garment a value of several hundred 
dollars. 
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Headbands, armlets, bracelets, belts, neck- 
laces, and garters, of metal, seeds, embroidered 
buckskin, peculiar pelts, or woven fibre, had 
their practical use, but were made decorative, 
and often were symbolic. Archeological testi- 
mony shows that sea-shell beads, worn as neck- 
laces or woven into belts, were widely used, 
and they probably found their way into the 
interior through barter or as ceremonial. or 
friendly gifts. Wampum belts figured largely 
in the official transactions between the early 
settlers and the eastern tribes. Discs cut 
from the conch shell were worn as ornaments 
and were also offered in certain religious rites; 
they ranked among the northern tribes as did 
the turquoise among the people of the S. W. 
With the Plains Indians a necklace of bear’s 
claws marked the man of distinction. The 
head-dress varied in different parts of the 
country and was generally significant of a man’s 
kinship, ceremonial office, rank, or totemic 
dependence, as was also the ornamentation 
upon his weapons and his shield. 

In the S. W. blankets bordered with a design 
woven in colours were used on ceremonial occa- 
sions, and with the broad belts, white robes, 
and fringed sashes worn at marriage are inter- 
esting specimens of weaving and colour treat- 
ment. The brilliant Navaho blankets with 
their cosmic symbols are well known. The 
most remarkable example of the native weaver’s 
skill is the ceremonial blanket and apron of the 
Chilkat tribe of Alaska; it is made of the wool 
of the mountain goat, dyed black, yellow, and 
green with native dyes over a warp of cedar- 
bark-strings. A design of elaborate totemic 
forms covered the entire space within the 
border lines, and the ends and lower edge were 
heavily fringed. According to Boas these 
garments probably originated among the 
Tsimshian. In the buffalo country women 
seldom ornamented their own robes, but 
embroidered those worn by men. Sometimes 
a man painted his robe in accordance with a 
dream, or pictured upon it a yearly record of 
his own deeds or of the prominent events of the 
tribe. Women wore the buffalo robe differ- 
ently from the men, who gathered it about 
the person in a way that emphasized their 
action or the expression of emotion. 

It was common for a tribe to have its pecu- 
liar cut and decoration of the moccasin, so that 
a man’s tribe was proclaimed by his foot gear. 
The war shirt was frequently painted to repre- 
sent the wearer’s prayer, having the design on 
the back for protection and one on the breast 


for victory. The shirt was occasionally deco- 
rated with a fringe of human hair, locks being 
generally contributed by female relatives; it 
rarely displayed war trophies. The most 
imposing article of the warrior’s regalia was the 
bonnet with its crown of golden-eagle feathers. 
Before the introduction of the horse the flap at 
the back rarely extended below the waist, but 
when the warriors got to be mounted “the 
spine,” with its ruff of feathers, was so length- 
ened as to equal or exceed the height of the 
LSet and ceremony accompanied the 
making of a war bonnet by warriors of the tribe, 
and a war honour was recounted upon each 
feather before it was placed in position. A 
bonnet could not be made without the consent 
of warriors, and it stood as a record of tribal 
valour as well as a distinction granted to a man 
by his fellow tribesmen. 

The gala and ceremonial dress of the Pueblo 
tribes of the 8S. W., of those formerly dwelling 
on the plains, and of those of the Pacific coast, 
was replete with ornamentation which, either 
in design or material, suggested rites or past 
experiences and thus kept alive beliefs and 
historic memories among the people. Such 
were the woman’s dress of the Yurok of Cali- 
fornia; the fringe of the skirt was wrapped with 
the same vegetal materials as she used in her 
basketry, and her apron was an elaborate net- 
work of the same on which depended strands 
of shells with, pendants cut from the abalone. 
In the same connection may be mentioned the 
manner of dressing the hair of a Hopi maiden; 
the whorl on each side of her head symbolizes 
the flower of the squash, a sacred em- 
blem of the tribe. The horses of warriors 
were often painted to indicate the dreams or 
the war experiences of their riders. Accou- 
trements were sometimes elaborately ornament 
ed. 

Consult Abbott, Prim. Indus., 1881; Beau- 
champ (1) in Bull. N. Y. State Mus., no. Al, 
1901, (2) ibid., no. 73, 1903; Boas (1) in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 1897, (2) in Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., Anthr. 1, pt. 1, 1898; Dall in 3d 
Rep. B. A. E., 1884; Fewkes in 19th Rep. B. 
A. E., 1900; Fletcher in Pubs. Peabody Mus.; 
Matthews (1) in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
v1, 1903, (2) in 3d Rep. B. A. E., 1884; Mooney 
in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 1900; Moorehead, Pre- 
hist. Impls., 1900; Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A, 
E., 1899; Putnam in Peabody Mus. Rep., I, 
no. 2, 1882; Voth. in Am Anthrop., 0, 1900; 
Wissler in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvi, ° 
pt. 3, 1904. (a. c. F.) 
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Adzes. Cutting, scraping, or gouging im- 
plements in prehistoric and early historic 
times, made usually of stone, but not infre- 
quently of shell, bone, or copper. Iron and 
steel are much used by the tribes at the present 
day. The blade resembles that of a celt, 
although often somewhat curved by chipping 
or by grinding at the proper angle to make it 
most effectual. Some are grooved for hafting, 
after the manner of the grooved axe, but the 
groove does not extend over the flat face against 
which the handle is fastened. The hafting 
takes various forms according to the shape and 
size of the blade. The adze is primarily a wood- 
working tool, but it serves also for scraping, as 
in the dressing of skins and in other arts, and, 
no doubt also on occasion, for digging. The 
edge of the primitive adze was probably not 
sharp enough to make it effectual in working 
wood save in connection with the process of 
charring. The distribution of this implement 
was very general over the area north of Mexico 
but it probably reached its highest develop- 
ment and specialization among the wood- 
working tribes of the N. Pacific coast. The 
scraper and the gouge have many uses in com- 
mon with the adze. 

For various examples of the adze, ancient 
and modern, consult Beauchamp in Bull. N. Y. 
State Mus., no. 18, 1897; Fowke in 13th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1896; Moorehead, Prehist. Impls., 
1900; Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892; 
Nelson in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 1899; Niblack 
in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1888, 1890; Rau in Smith- 
son. Cont., xxi, 1876. (w.H.H. G. F.) 


Agomiut (‘people of the weather side’). 
A tribe of Eskimo inhabiting a region of N. 
Baffin island bordering on Lancaster sd., con- 
sisting of two subtribes—the Tununirusirmiut 
in the W., about Admiralty inlet, and the 
Tununirmiut in the E., about Eclipse sd. 
They hunt the narwhal and the white whale in 
Eclipse sd., and in search of seals sometimes 
cross the ice on sledges to Devon island, there 
coming in contact with the natives of Elles- 
mere island. 


Agriculture. An opinion long prevailed 
in the minds of the people that the Indians N. 
of Mexico were, previous to and at the time 
Europeans began to settle that part of the con- 
tinent, virtually nomads, having no fixed 
abodes, and hence practising agriculture to a 
very limited extent. Why this opinion has 
been entertained by the masses, who have 
learned it from tales and traditions of Indian 
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life and warfare as they have been since he 
establishment of European colonies, can be 
readily understood, but why writers who have 
had access to the older records should thus 
speak of them is not easily explained, when 
these records, 
regions, almost without exception notice the 
fact that the Indians were generally found, 


from the border of the western plains to the — 


Atlantic, dwelling in settled villages and culti- 
vating the soil. De Soto found all the tribes 
that he visited, from the Florida peninsula to 
the western part of Arkansas, cultivating 
maize and various other food plants. The 
early voyagers found the same thing true along 
the Atlantic from Florida to Massachusetts. 
Capt. John Smith and his Jamestown colony, 
indeed all the early colonies, depended at first 
very largely for subsistence on the products of 
Indian cultivation. Jacques Cartier, the first 
European who ascended the St. Lawrence, 


found the Indians of Hochelaga (Montreal id.) © 


cultivating the soil. ‘“They have,” he remarks, 
“good and large fields of corn.’ Champlain 
and other early French explorers testify to the 
large reliance of the Iroquois on the cultivation 
of the soil for subsistence. La Salle and his 
companions observed the Indians of Illinois, 
and thence southward along the Mississippi, 
cultivating and to a large extent subsisting on 
maize. : 
Sagard, an eyewitness of what he reports, 
says, In speaking of the agriculture of the 
Hurons in 1623-26, that they dug a round place 
at every 2 feet or less, where they planted in 
the month of May in each hole nine or ten 
grains of corn which they had previously 
selected, culled, and soaked for several days in 
water. And every year they thus planted 
their corn in the same places or spots, which 
they renovated with their small wooden shov- 
els. He indicates the height of the corn by 


a ie 


speaking of the temperate — 


ee a ee ee 


the statement that he lost his way quicker in  __ 


these fields than in the prairies or forests (Hist. 
du Canada, 1, 265-266, 1636, repr. 1866). 
Indian corn, thé great American cereal, 
“was found in cultivation from the southern 
extremity of Chile to the 50th parallel of N. 
latitude” (Brinton, Myths of the New World, 
22, 1868). ‘All the nations who inhabit from 
the sea as far as the Illinois, and even farther, 
carefully cultivate the maize corn, which they 
make their principal subsistence’’ 
Hist. La., 1, 239, 1763). “The whole of the 
tribes situated in the Mississippi valley, in 


Ohio and the lakes reaching on both sides of _ 


(Du Pratz, 
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the Alleghanies, quite to Massachusetts and 

other parts of New England, cultivated Indian 

corn. It was the staple product” (Schoolcraft, 
_Ind. Tribes, 1, 80, 1851). 

The great length of the period previous to 
the discovery during which maize had been in 
cultivation is proved by its differentiation into 
varieties, of which there were four in Virginia; 
by the fact that charred corn and impressions 
of corn on burnt clay have been found in the 
mounds and in the ruins of prehistoric pueblos 
in the 8. W.; by the Delaware tradition; and 
by the fact that the builders of the oldest 
mounds must have been tillers of the soil. 

Some idea of the extent of the cultivation of 
maize by some of the tribes may be gained 
from the following estimates: The amount of 
corn (probably in the ear) of the Iroquois 
destroyed by Denonville in 1687 was estimated 
at 1,000,000 bushels (Charlevoix, Hist. Nouv. 
Fr., 11, 355, 1744; also Doc. Hist. N. Y., 1, 
238, 1849). According to Tonti, who accom- 
panied the expedition, they were engaged seven 
days in cutting up the corn of 4 villages. Gen. 
Sullivan, in his expedition into the Iroquois 
country, destroyed 160,000 bushels of corn and 
cut down the Indian orchards; in one orchard 
alone 1,500 apple trees were destroyed (Hist. 
N. Y. During the Revolutionary War, 11, 334, 
1879). Gen. Wayne, writing from Grand 
Glaize in 1794, says: “The margins of these 

beautiful rivers—the Miami of the Lake and 
the Au Glaize—appear like one continuous 


- village for a number of miles, both above and 


below this place; nor have I ever before beheld 
such immense fields of corn in any part of 
America from Canada to Florida’ (Many- 
penny, Ind. Wards, 84, 1880). 

If we are indebted to the Indians for maize, 
without which the peopling of America would 
probably have been delayed for a century; it is 
also from them that the whites learned the 
methods of planting, storing, and using it. 
The ordinary corncribs, set on posts, are copies 
of those in use among the Indians, which Law- 
son described in 1701 (Hist. Car., 35, repr. 
1860). 

Beans, squashes, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, gourds, and the sunflower were also 
cultivated to some extent, especially in what 
are now the southern states. According to 
Beverly (Hist. Va., 125-128, 1722), the Indians 
had two varieties of sweet potatoes. Mar- 
quette, speaking of the Illinois Indians, says 
that in addition to maize, “they also sow beans 
and melons, which are excellent, especially 
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those with a red seed. Their squashes are not 

of the best; they dry them in the sun to eat 

in the winter and spring” (Voy. and Discov., 

in French, Hist. Coll. La., rv, 33, 1852). 
* * ; * * * 


* * 


(c. T.) 


Ahadzooas. The principal village of the 
Oiaht, on Diana id., W. coast of Vancouver id.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 263, 1902. 


Piven (aah’-ptin ‘blood,’ ttippe ‘peo- 
ple—‘bloody band’). A division of the Piegan 
tribe of the Siksika. 
Ah-ah’-pi-ta-pe.—Morgan, 
Ah’-pai-tup-iks.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
209, 1892. A’-pe-tup-i.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol, 
Mo. Val., 264, 1862. Bloody Piedgans.—Culbertson 
in Smithson. Rep. 1850, 144, 1851. 


Ane. Soc., 171, 1877, 


Ahahswinnis. The principal village of the 
Opitchesaht, on the E. bank of Somass r., Van- 
couver id.—Can. Ind. Aff., 263, 1902. 


Ahahweh (d’hdwe, ‘a swan.’— Wm. Jones). 
A phratry of the Chippewa. According to 
Morgan it is the Duck gens of the tribe. 
A-auh-wauh.—Ramsey in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 83, 1850: 
Ah-ah-wai.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 1, 304, 1853, 
Ah-ah-wauk.—Warren in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 44, 
1885. Ah-ah’-weh.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877. 
Ah-auh-wauh.—Ramsey in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 91, 1850, 
Ah-auh-wauh-ug.—Warren in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
v, 87, 1885 (plural). Ahawhwauk.—Schoolcraft, Ind, 
Tribes, 11, 142, 1852, i 


Ahdik ~(didi‘k, ‘caribow—W. Jones). A 
gens of the Chippewa, often translated ‘rein- 
deer.’ 


Addick.—Warren in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 44, 1885. 
Ad-dik.—Tanner, Narrative, 314,-1830. Ad-dik’.— 
Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877. Atik’.—Gatschet fide 
Tomazin, Indian informant. 


Ahkaiksumiks. 


Kainah. 


Ah-kaik’-sum-iks.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
209, 1892. 


A subtribe gens of the 


Ahkaipokaks (ah-kai-tm’ ‘many’, po-ka’ 
‘child’: ‘many children.’— Grinnell). A sub- 
tribe or gens of the Kainah. 
Ah-kai’-po-kaks.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
209, 1892. 

Ahkaiyikokakiniks (‘white breasts’). A 
band or gens of the Piegan. 
Ah-kai-yi-ko-ka’-kin-iks.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales, 209, 1892. Kai’-it-ko-ki’/-ki-naks.—Hayden, 
Hthnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 264, 1862. 

Ahkotashiks (‘many beasts [horses]’). A 
subtribe or gens of the Kainah. ; 


Ahk-o’-tash-iks.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
209, 1892. 
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Ahkwonistsists (‘many lodge poles’). A 
subtribe or gens of the Kainah. 


Ah-kwo’-nis-tsists.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
209, 1892. 


Ahmik (‘beaver’). A gens of the Chippewa. 


Ah-meek.—Tanner, Narrative, 314, 1830. Ah-mik’. 
—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877. Amik.—Warren in 
Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 45, 1885. Umi‘'k.—Jones, 
inf’n, 1905 (correct form). 


Ahousaht. A Nootka tribe about Clayo- 
quot sd., w. coast of Vancouver id.; pop. 212 
in 1911. Their principal village is Mahktosis. 
(3; BR. 8.) 


Ahhousaht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 188, 1883. Ahosett.— 
Swan in Smithson. Cont., xvz, 56, 1870. Ahousaht.— 
Sproat, Say. Life, 308, 1868. Ahous&ét.—Mayne, Brit. 
Col., 251, 1862. Ahowartz.—Armstrong, Oreg., 136, 
1857. Ahowsaht.—Powell in 7th Rep. B. A. E., 130, 
1891. Ah-owz-arts.—Jewitt, Narr., 36, 1849. Arho- 
sett.—Swan, MS., B. A. E., Asonsaht.—Dept. Ind. 
Aff., 7, 1872. 


Ahuika (A-hul-qa). A village of the 
Ntlakyapamuk, on Fraser r., British Columbia, 
just below Siska; pop. 5 in 1897, the last time 
the name appears. 

Ahulqa.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 1899. 
Halaha.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1885, 196 (probably the 
same). 

Ainslie Creek. A band of Ntlakyapamuk 
on Fraser r., above Spuzzum, Brit. Col—Can. 
Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. 


Aiodjus (*ai’‘odjus, ‘all fat [meat]’). A 
Skittagetan town on the W. side of the mouth 
of Masset inlet, Queen Charlotte isds. It was 
occupied by the Aokeawai before they moved 
to Alaska.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 


Aisikstukiks (‘biters’). A band of the 
Siksika. 


Ai-sik’-sttik-iks.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
209, 1892. 


Aivilik (‘having walrus’). An Eskimo vil- 
lage en Repulse bay, Franklin dist., the 
principal winter settlement of the Aivilir- 
miut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 449, 1888. 
A’-wee-lik.—McClintock, Voy. of Fox, 163, 1881. Ay- 
wee-lik.—Lyons, Priv. Journ., 161, 1825. Eiwili.— 
Klutschak, Unter d. Eskimo, map, 48, 1881. Iwillichs. 
—Gilder, Schwatka’s Search, 294, 1881. Iwillie.— 
Ibid., 304. Iwillik.—Ibid., 181. 


Aivilirmiut (‘people of the walrus place’). 
A Central Eskimo tribe on the N. shores of 
Hudson bay from Chesterfield inlet to Fox 
channel, among whom Rae sojourned in 1846- 
47, C. F. Hall in 1864-69, and Schwatka in 
1877-79. They kill deer, muskoxen, seal, 
walrus, trout, and salmon, caching a part of the 
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meat and blubber, which before winter they | 


bring to one of their central settlements. 
Their chief villages are Akudlit, Avilik, Iglulik, 
Maluksilak, Nuvung, Pikuliak, Ugluriak, Uku- 


siksalik; summer villages are Inugsulik, Kariak 


Naujan, Pitiktaujang—Boas in 6th Rep. B. 
A. E., 445, 1888. 

Ahaknafiélet.—Petitot in Bib. Ling. et Ethnol. Am., 
mt, xi, 1876 (so called by the Chiglit of Liverpool bay: 
sig. ‘women’). A-hak-nan-helet.—Richardson, Arct. 
Exped., 1, 362, 1851. Ahaknanhelik.—Richardson, 
Polar Regions, 300, 1861. Ahwhacknanhelett.— 
Franklin, Journey to Polar Sea, 1, 42, 1824. Aivillir- 
miut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 445, 1888. Eivillin- 
miut.—Boas in Trans. Anthrop. Soc. Wash., m1, 102, 
1885. Eiwillik.—Boas in Zeitschr. Ges. f. Erdk., 226, 
1883. : 


Aiyansh (‘eternal bloom.’—Dorsey). A 
mission village on the lower course of Nass r., 
British Columbia, founded in 1871, its inhabi- 
tants being drawn from Niska villages. Pop. 
133 in 1901. 

Aiyansh.—Can. Ind. Aff., 271, 1889. Aiyaush.—Dor- 
sey in Am. Antiq., xrx, 281, 1897 (misprint). 

Akamnik. A tribe of the Upper Kutenai 
living around Ft. Steele and the mission of St. 
Eugene on upper Kootenay r., Brit. Col. 


Aqk’amnik.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 10, 
1889. Aqk’a’mnik.—Chamberlain in 8th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes, Can., 6, 1892. 


Akanekunik (‘Indians on a river’). A 
tribe of the Upper Kutenai on Kootenay r. at 
the Tobacco plains, Brit. Col. 
Aqk’aneqtinik.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
10, 1889. Aqk’aneqi/nik.—Chamberlain in 8th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 6, 1892. Tobacco Plains Koota- 
nie.—Tolmie and Dawson, Comp. Vocabs., 1248, 1884. 
Tobacco Plains Kootenay.—Chamberlain, op. cit., 
table opp. 41. Yaket-ahno-klatak-makanay.—Tol- 
mie and Dawson, op. cit. Ya’k’ét aqkinaqtlé’ét 
aqkts’ma’kinik.—Chamberlain, op. cit., 6 (‘Indians of 
the Tobacco plains,’ from y@’k’ét tobacco, agkiniiatlé’ét 
plain, adgkts’ma’kinik Indians). ; 

Akiskenukinik (‘people of the two lakes’). 
A tribe of the Upper Kutenai living on the 
Columbia lakes, having their chief settlement 
at Windermere, Brit. Col. They numbered 
72 in 1911. 

Akiskinookaniks.—Wilson in Trans. Ethnol. Soe. 
Lond., 304, 1866. Aqkiskantikrenik.—Boas in 5th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 10, 1889. Aqki’sk‘end’- 


kinik.—Chamberlain in 8th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 6, 
1892. Columbia Lakes.—Ibid., 7. 


Aktese. A village of the Kyuquot on Vil- 
lage id., Kyuquot sd., W. coast of Vancouver 
id.—Can. Ind. Aff., 264, 1902. 


Akudnirmiut (‘people of the intervening 
country’). An Eskimo tribe of £. Baffin island, 
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on the shore of Home bay and ‘northward. 
They migrate between their various stations, 
in winter as well as in summer, in search of 
deer, bear, seal, walrus, and salmon, having 
ceased to capture whales from the floe edge 
since the advent of whaling ships; pop. 83 in 
1883 (Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 440, 1888). 
Their winter settlements are not permanent. 
Their villages and camping places are: Arbak- 
tung, Avaudjelling, Ekalualuin, Ijelirtung, 
Idiutelling, Idniteling, Karmakdjuin, Kaud- 
jukdjuak, Kivitung, Niakonaujang, Nudlung, 
Sirmiling. ; 
Akusdlit. A village of the Aivilirmiut at 
the S. end of the gulf of Boothia, on Committee 
bay.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 445, 1888. 


Akuli. An Iglulirmiut village on the isth- 
mus of Melville peninsula; pop. 50. 


Ac-cool-le.—Ross, Sec. Voy., 316, 1835. Acculee.— 
Ibid., map facing p. 262. Ackoolee.—Ibid., 254. Ak- 
koolee.—Parry, Sec. Voy., 449, 1824. 


Akuliak. An Akuliarmiut winter village 
on the N. shoreof Hudson str., where there was 
an American whaling station; pop. 200. 
Akuliaq.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Akuliarmiut (‘people of the point between 
two large bays’). An Eskimo tribe settled on 
the N. shore of Hudson strait (Boas in 6th Rep. 
B. A. E., 421, 1888). They go to Amakdjuak 
through White Bear sd. to hunt, where they 
meet the Nugumiut. 


Akkolear.—Gilder, Schwatka’s Search, 181, 1881. 
Akudliarmiut.—Boas in Trans. Anthrop. Soc. Wash., 
in, 96, 1885. Akuliak-Eskimos.—Boas in Petermanns 
Mitt., 68, 1885. 


Algic. A term applied by H. R. School- 
craft to the Algonquian tribes and languages, 
and used occasionally by other writer since his 
Algique is employed by some Canadian 
French essayists. Schoolcraft himself (Ind 
Tribes, v. 536, 1855) includes the term in his 
list of words of Indian origin. The word 
seems to be formed arbitrarily from Alg, a part 
of Algonkin, and the English adjectival termi- 
nation ic. (A. F. C.) 


Algonkian. A geological term used to 
designate an important series of rocks lying 
between the Archean and the Paleozoic 
systems. These rocks are most prominent in 
the region of L. Superior, a characteristic ter- 
ritory of the Indians of the Algonquian family, 
whence the name. Geologists speak of the 
~“Algonkian period.” (A. F. c.) 


Algonkin (a name hitherto variously and 


erroneously interpreted, but Hewitt suggests 
that it is probably from (Micmac) algoomea- 
king, or algoomaking, ‘at the place of spearing 
fish and eels [from the bow of a canoe]’). A 
term applied originally to the Weskarini, a 
small Algonquian tribe formerly living on the 
present Gatineau r., a tributary of Ottawa r., 

of the present city of Ottawa, in Quebec. 
Penis name was used to include also the 


Amikwa, Kichesipirini, Kinonche, Kisakon, 


Maskasinik, Matawachkirini, Missisauga, 
Michaconbidi Nikikouek, Ononchataronon, 
Oskemanitigou, Ouasouarini, Outaouakami- 


gouk, Outchougai, Powating, Sagahiganirini, 
and Sagnitaounigama,.. French writers some- 
times called the Montagnais encountered along 
the lower St. Lawrence, the Lower Algonquins, 
because they spoke the same language; and 
the ethnic stock and family of languages has 
been named from the Algonkin, who formed a 
close alliance with the French at the first settle- 
ment of Canada and received their help against 
the Iroquois. The latter, however, afterward 
procured firearms and soon forced the Algonkin 
to abandon the St Lawrence region. Some of 
the bands on Ottawa r. fled W. to Mackinaw 
and into Michigan, where they consolidated 
and became known under the modern name of 
Ottawa. The others fled to the N. and E., 
beyond reach of the Iroquois, but gradually 
found their way back and reoccupied the 
country. Their chief gathering place and 
mission station was at Three Rivers, in Quebec 
Nothing is known of their social organization. 
The bands now recognized as Algonkin, with 
their population in 1900, are as follows. In 
Ottawa: Golden Lake, 86; North Renfrew, 
286; Gibson (Iroquois in part), 123. In Que- 
bec: River Desert, 393; Timiskaming, 203; 
Lake of Two Mountains (Iroquois in part), 
447; total, 1,536. As late as 1894 the Dept. 
of Indian Affairs included as Algonkin also 
1,679 “stragglers” in Pontiac, Ottawa co., 
Champlain, and St Maurice in Quebec, but 
these are omitted from subsequent reports. In 
1884 there were 3,874 Algonkin in Quebec 
province and in 8. Ontario, including the 
Timiskaming. Following are the Algonkin . 
villages, so far as they are known to have 
been recorded: Cape Magdalen, Egan, Hart- 
well, Isle aux Tourtes (Kichesipirini and 
Nipissing), Rouge River, Tangouaen (Algon- 
kin and Huron). (J.M. ©. T.) 

Abnaki.—For forms of this word as applied to the Al- 


gonkin, see Abnaki. Akwanake.—Brebeuf quoted by 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, rv, 207, 1854. Alagonkins.— 
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Croghan (1765) in Monthly Am. Jour. Geol., 272, 1831. 
Algokin.—McKenzie quoted by Tanner, Narr., 332, 
1830. .Algomeequin.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 1, 306, 
1851. Algomequins.—lIbid., v, 38, 1855. Algomme- 
quin.—Champlain (1632), Guv., v, pt. 2, 193, 1870. 
Algomquins.—Sagard (1636), Canada, 1, 247, 1866. 
Algoncains.—Hennepin, New Disc., 95, 1698. Algon- 
gins.—Tracy (1667) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., m, 153, 
1853. Algonguin.—Morse, N. Am., 238, 1776. Al- 
gonic Indians.—Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, 1, 38, 1851. 
Algonkins.—Hennepin (1683) in Harris, Voy. and 
Trav., u, 916, 1705. Algonméquin.—Martin in Bres- 
sani, Rel. Abrégée, 319, 1653. Algonovins.—Alcedo, 
Dic. Geog., v, 120, 1789. Algonquains.—Jes. Rel. 
1653, 3, 1858. Algonquens.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
m, 358. 1852. Algonquin.—Jes. Rel. 1632, 14, 1858. 
Algoomenquini.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 500, 
1878. Algoquins.—Lewis and Clark, Trav., 1, map, 
1817. Algoquois.—Audouard, Far West, 207, 1896. 
Algouinquins.—Gorges (1658) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
u, 67, 1847. Algoumekins.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. 
Antiq. Soc., m, 24, 1836. Algoumequini.—De Laet 
(1633) quoted by Vater, Mithridates, pt. 3, sec. 3, 404, 
1816. Algoumequins.—Champlain (1603), Guv., un, 
8, 1870. Algumenquini.—Kingsley, Standard Nat. 
Hist., pt. 6, 147, 1883. Alinconguins.—Nicolls (1666) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., m1, 147, 1853. Alkonkins.— 
Hutchins (1778) quoted by Jefferson, Notes, 141, 1825. 
Alquequin.—Lloyd in Jour. Anthrop. Inst. G. B., rv, 
44, 1875, Altenkins.—Clinton (1745) in N. Y. Doe. 
Col. Hist., vz, 281, 1855 (misprint). Attenkins.— 
Clinton (1745), ibid., 276. 


Algonquian Family (adapted from the 
name of the Algonkin tribe). A _ linguistic 
stock which formerly occupied a more extended 
area than any other in North America. Their 
territory reached from the E. shore of New- 
foundland to the Rocky mts. and from Church- 
illr. to Pamlico sd. The E. parts of this terri- 
tory were separated by an area occupied by 
Troquoian tribes. On the E., Algonquian 
tribes skirted the Atlantic coast from New- 
foundland to Neuse r.; on the S., they touched 
on the territories of the eastern Siouan, south- 
ern Iroquoian, and the Muskhogean families; 
on the W., they bordered on the Siouan area; 
on the N.W., on the Kitunahan and Athapascan; 
in Ungava they came into contact with the 
Eskimo; in Newfoundland they surrounded 
on three sides the Beothuk. The Cheyenne 
and Arapaho moved from the main body and 
drifted out into the plains. Although there is 
a general agreement as to the peoples which 
should be included in this family, information 
in regard to the numerous dialects is too limited 
to justify an attempt to give a strict linguistic 
classification; the data are in fact so meagre, 
in many instances as to leave it doubtful 
whether certain bodies. were confederacies, 
tribes, bands, or clans, especially bodies which 
have become extinct or can not be identified, 
since early writers have frequently designated 
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settlements’ or bands of the same tribe as 
distinct tribes. As in the case of all Indians, 
travellers, observing part of a tribe settled at 
one place and part at another, have frequently 
taken them for different peoples, and have dig- 
nified single villages, settlements, or bands with 
the title ‘tribe’ or ‘‘nation,’’ named from the 
locality or the chief. It is generally impossible 
to discriminate between tribes and villages 
throughout the greater part of New England 
and along the Altantic coast, for the Indians 
there seem to have been grouped into small 
communities, each taking its name from the 
principal village of the group or from a neigh- 
bouring stream or other natural feature. 
Whether these were subordinate to some real 
tribal authority or of equal rank and interde- 
pendent, although still allied, it is impossible 
in many instances to determine. Since true 
tribal organization is found among the better 
known branches and can be traced in several 
instances in the eastern division, it is presumed 
that it was general. A geographic classifica- 
tion of the Algonquian tribes follows: 

Western division, comprising three groups 
dwelling along the E. slope of the Rocky mts: 
Blackfoot confederacy, composed of the Sik- 
sika, Kainah, and Piegan; Arapaho and Chey- 
enne. 

Northern division, the most extensive one, 
stretching from the extreme N. W. of the Algon- 
quian area to the extreme E., chiefly N. of the 
St. Lawrence and the Great lakes, including 
several groups which, on account of insufficient 
knowledge of their linguistic relations, can only 
partially be outlined: Chippewa group, em- 
bracing the Cree (?), Ottawa, Chippewa, and 
Missisauga; Algonkin group, comprising the 
Nipissing, Timiskaming, Abitibi, and Algonkin. 

Northeastern division, embracing the tribes 


inhabiting B. Quebec, the Maritime provinces, 


and 5. Maine: the Montagnais group, com- 
posed of the Naskapi, Montagnais, Mistassin, 
Bersiamite, and Papinachois; Abnaki group, 
comprising the Micmac, Malecite, Passama- 
quoddy, Arosaguntacook, Sokoki, Penobscot, 
and Norridgewock. 

Central division, including groups that 
resided in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio: Menominee; the Sauk group, 
including the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo; 
Mascouten; Potawatomi; Illinois branch of 
the Miami group, comprising the Peoria, Kas- 
kaskia, Cahokia, Tamaroa, and Michigamea; 
Miami branch, composed of the Miami, Pian- 
kashaw, and Wea. 
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Eastern division, embracing all the Algon- 
quian tribes that lived along the Atlantic coast 
S. of the Abnaki and including several con- 
federacies and groups, as the Pennacook, Mas- 
sachuset, Wampanoag, Narraganset, Nipmuc, 
Montauk, Mohegan, Mahican, Wappinger, 
Delawares, Shawnee, Nanticoke, Conoy, Pow- 
hatan, and Pamlico. 

As the early settlementsof the French, Dutch, 
and English were all within the territory of the 
eastern members of the family, they were the 
first aborigines N. of the Gulf of Mexico to 
feel the blighting effect of contact with a 
superior race. As a rule the relations of the 
French with the Algonquian tribes were friend- 
ly, the Foxes being the only tribe against whom 
they waged war. The English settlements 
were often engaged in border wars with their 
Algonquian neighbours, who, continually pressed 
farther toward the interior by the advancing 
white immigration, kept up for a time a futile 
struggle for the possession of their territory. 
The eastern tribes, from Maine to Carolina, 
were defeated and their tribal organization was 
broken up, Some withdrew to Canada, others 
crossed the mountains into the Ohio valley, 


~while a few bands were located on reservations 


by the whites, only to dwindle and ultimately 
become extinct. Of many of the smaller tribes 
of New England, Virginia, and other eastern 
states there are no living representatives. 
Even the languages of some are known only 
by a few words mentioned by early historians, 
while some tribes are known only by name. 
The Abnaki and others who fled into Canada 
settled along the St. Lawrence under the pro- 
tection of the French, whose active allies they 
_ became in all the subsequent wars with the 
_ English down to the fall of the French power 
in Canada. Those who crossed the Allegheny 
mts. into the Ohio valley, together with the 
~Wyandot and the native Algonquian tribes of 
that region, formed themselves into a loose 
confederacy, allied first with the French and 
afterward with the English against the advanc- 
ing settlements with the declared purpose of 
. preserving the Ohio r. as the Indian boundary. 
Wayne’s victory in 1794 put an end to the 
struggle, and at the treaty of Greenville in 1795 
the Indians acknowledged their defeat and 
made the first cession of land W. of the Ohio. 
; Tecumseh and his brother, Ellskwatawa, aroused 


__ the western tribes against the United States afew 


years later, but the disastrous defeat at Tippe- 
canoe in 1811 and the death of their leader 
broke the spirit of the Indians. In 1815 those 


‘who had taken part against the United States’ 
during the War of 1812 made peace with the 
Government; then began the series of treaties 
by which, within thirty years, most of the 
Indians of this region ceded their lands and 
removed W. of the Mississippi. 

A factor which contributed greatly to the 
sain of he Algonquian ascendency was the 
power of the Iroquoian confederacy, which by 
the beginning of the 17th century had devel- 
oped a power destined to make them the 
scourge of the other Indian populations from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi and from 
Ottawa r. in Canada to the Tennessee. After ~ 
destroying the Huron and the Erie, they turned 
their power chiefly against the Algonquian 
tribes, and ere long Ohio and Indiana were 
nearly deserted, only a few villages of Miami 
remaining here and there in the northern por- 
tion. Theregion S. and W. they madea desert, 
clearing of native inhabitants the whole country 
within 500 m. of their seats. The Algonquian 
tribes fled before them to the region of the 
upper lakes and the banks of the Mississippi, 
and only when the French had guaranteed 
them protection against their deadly foes did 
they venture to turn back toward the E. 

The central. Algonquians are tall, averaging 
about 173 cm.; they have the typical Indian 
nose, heavy and prominent, somewhat hooked 
in men, flatter in women; their cheek bones are 
heavy; the head among the tribes of the Great 
lakes is very large and almost brachycephalic, 
but showing considerable variation; the face 
is very large. The type of the Atlantic coast 
Algonquians can hardly be determined from 
living individuals, as no full-bloods survive, 
but skulls found in old burial grounds show 
that they were tall, their faces not quite so 
broad, the heads much more elongate and 
remarkably high, resembling in this respect the 
Eskimo and suggesting the possibility that on 
the New England coast there may have been 
some mixture with that type. The Cheyenne 
and Arapaho are even taller than the central 
Algonquians; their faces are larger, their heads 
more elongate. It is worthy of remark that in 
the region in which the mound _ builders’ 
remains are found, rounded heads prevailed, 
and the present population of the region are 
also more round-headed, perhaps suggesting 
fusion of blood (Boas, inf’n, 1905). 

The religious beliefs of the eastern Algon- 
quian tribes were similar in their leading fea- 
tures. Their myths are numerous. Their 
deities, or manitus, including objects animate 


. 
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and inanimate, were many, but the chief cul- 
ture hero, he to whom the creation and control 
of the world were ascribed, was substantially 
the same in character, although known by 
various names, among different tribes. As 
Manibozho, or Michabo, among the Chippewa 
and other like tribes, he was usually identified 
as a fabulous great rabbit, bearing some rela- 
tion to the sun; and this identification with 
the great rabbit appears to have prevailed 
among other tribes, being found as far S. as 
Maryland. Brinton (Hero Myths, 1882) be- 
lieves this mythological animal to have been 
merely a symbol of light, adopted because of 
the similarity between the Algonquian words 
for rabbit and light. Among the Siksika this 
chief beneficent deity was known as Napiw, 
among the Abnaki as Ketchiniwesk, among the 
New England tribes as Kiehtan, Woonand, 
Cautantowit, etc. He it was who created the 
world by magic power, peopled it with game 
and the other animals, taught his favorite 
people the arts of the chase, and gave them 
corn and beans. But this deity was distin- 
guished more for his magical powers and his 
ability to overcome opposition by trickery, 
deception, and falsehood than for benevolent 
qualities. The objects of nature were deities 
to them, as the sun, the moon, fire, trees, lakes, 
and the various animals. Respect was also 
paid to the four cardinal points. »There was a 
general belief in a soul, shade, or immortal 
spiritual nature not only in man but in animals 
and all other things, and in a spiritual abode to 
which this soul went after the death of the 
body, and in which the occupations and enjoy- 
ments were supposed to be similar to those of 
this life. Priests.or conjurers, called by the 
whites medicine-men, played an important 
part in their social, political, and religious 
systems. They were supposed to possess 
influence with spirits or other agencies, which 
they could bring to their aid in prying into the 
future, inflicting or curing disease, etc. 

Among the tribes from s. New England to 
Carolina, including especially the Mohegan, 
Delawares, the people of the Powhatan con- 
federacy, and the Chippewa, descent was 
reckoned in the female line; among the Pota- 
watomi, Abnaki, Blackfeet, and probably most 
of the northern tribes, in the male line. With- 
in recent times descent has been paternal also 
among the Menominee, Sauk and Fox, Illinois, 
Kickapoo, and Shawnee, and, although it has 
been stated that it was anciently maternal, 

there is no satisfactory proof of this. The 
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Cree, Arapaho, and Cheyenne are without . 
clans or gentes. The gens or clan was usually 
governed by a chief, who in some cases was 
installed by the heads of other clans or gentes. 
The tribe also had its chief, usually selected 
from a particular clan or gens, though the 
manner of choosing a chief and the authority 
vested in him varied somewhat in the different 
tribes. This was the peace chief, whose autho- 
rity was not absolute, and who had no part in 


-the declaration of war or in carrying it on, the 


leader in the campaign being one who had 
acquired a right to the position by noted deeds 
and skill. In some tribes the title of chief was 
hereditary, and the distinction between a peace 
chief and a war chief was not observed. The 
chief’s power among some tribes, as the Miami, 
were greater than in others. The government 
was directed in weighty matters by a council, 
consisting of the chiefs of the clans or gentes 
of the tribe. It was by their authority that 
tribal war was undertaken, peace concluded, 
territory sold, ete. 

The Algonquian tribes were mainly seden- 
tary and agricultural, probably the only excep- 
tions being those of the cold regions of Canada 
and the Siksika of the plains. The Chippewa 
did not formerly cultivate the soil. Maize was 
the staple Indian food product, but the tribes 
of the region of the Great lakes, particularly 
the Menominee, made extensive use of wild 
rice. The Powhatan tribes raised enough 
maize to supply not only their own wants but 
those of the Virginia colonists for some years 
after the founding of Jamestown, and the New 
England colonists were more than once 
relieved from hunger by corn raised by the 
natives. In 1792 Wayne’s army found a con- 


tinuous plantation along the entire length of 


the Maumee from Ft. Wayne to L. Erie. Al- 
though depending chiefly on hunting and fish- 
ing for subsistence, the New England tribes 
cultivated large quantities of maize, beans, 
pumpkins, and tobacco. It is said they under- 
stood the advantage of fertilizing, using fish, 
shells, and ashes for this purpose. The tools — 
they used in preparing the ground and in culti- 
vation were usually wooden spades or hoes, the 
latter being made by fastening to a stick, as a 
handle, a shell, the shoulder blade of an animal, 
or a tortoise shell. It was from the Algonquian 
tribes that the whites first learned to make 
hominy, succotash, samp, maple sugar, john- 
nycake, etc. Gookin, in 1674, thus describes 
the method of preparing food among the Indi- — 


. ans of Massachusetts: ‘Their food is generally 
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boiled maize, or Indian corn, mixed with kid- 
_ ney beans, or sometimes without. Also, they 
frequently boil in this pottage fish and flesh of 
all sorts, either new taken or dried, as shad, 
eels, alewives, or a kind of herring, or any other 
sort of fish. But they dry mostly those sorts 
_ before mentioned. These they cut in pieces, 
bones and all, and boil them in the aforesaid 
pottage. I have wondered many times that 
they were not in danger of being choked with 
fish bones; but they are so dexterous in sepa- 
rating the bones from the fish in their eating 
thereof that they are in no hazard. Also, they 
boil in this frumenty all sorts of flesh they take 
in hunting, as ven‘son, beaver, bear’s flesh, 
moose, otters, raccoons, etc., cutting this flesh 
in small pieces and boiling it as aforesaid. 
_ Also, they mix with the said pottage several 
_ sorts of roots, as Jerusalem artichokes, and 
- groundnuts, and other roots, and pompions, 
~ and squashes, and also several sorts of nuts or 
_ masts, as oak acorns, chestnuts, and walnuts; 
these husked and dried and powdered, they 
_ thicken their pottage therewith. Also, some- 
times, they beat their maize into meal and sift 
¢ it through a basket made for that purpose. 
_ With this meal they make bread, baking it in 
_ the ashes, covering the dough with leaves. 
_ Sometimes they make of their meal a small sort 
of cakes and boil them. They make also a 
certain sort of meal of parched maize. This 
meal they call “nokake.’’ Their pots were 
- made of clay, somewhat egg-shaped; their 
_ dishes, spoons, and ladles of wood; their water 
is pails of birch bark, doubled up so as to make 
_ them four-cornered, with a handle. They also 
a had baskets of various sizes in which they 
_ placed their provisions; these were made of 
_ vushes, stalks, corn husks, grass, and bark, 
_ often ornamented with coloured figures of ani- 
mals. Mats woven of bark and rushes, dressed 
_ deerskins, feather garments, and utensils of 
wood, stone, and horn are mentioned by 
explorers. Fish were taken with hooks, spears, 
and nets, in canoes and along the shore, on the 
sea and in the ponds and rivers. They cap- 
tured without much trouble all the smaller 
kinds of fish, and, in their canoes, often dragged 
Sturgeon with nets stoutly ma e of Canada 
_ hemp” (De Forest, His’. Inds. Conn. 1853). 
_ Canoes used for fishing were of two kinds— 
one of birch bark, very light, but liable to 
_ overset; the other made from the trunk of a 
large iree. Their clothing was composed 
‘chiefly of the skins of animals, tanned until 
soft and pliable, and was sometimes ornamen- 
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ted with paint and beads made from shells. 
Occasionally they decked themselves with 
mantles made of feathers overlapping each 
other as on the back of the fowl. The dress of 
the women consisted usually of two articles, a 
leather |shirt, or undergarment, ornamented 
with fridge, and a skirt of the same material 
fastened round the waist with a belt and reach- 
ing nearly to the feet. The legs were protected, 
especially in the winter, with leggings, and the 
feet with moccasins of soft dressed leather, 
often embroidered with wampun. The men 
usually covered the lower part of the body with 
a breech-cloth, and often wore a skin mantle 
thrown over one shoulder. The women 
dressed their hair in a thick heavy plait which 
fell down the, neck, and sometimes ornamented 
their heads with bands decorated with wam- 
pum or with a small cap. Higginson (New 
England’s Plantation, 1629) says: ‘‘Their hair 
is usually cut before. leaving one lock longer 
than the rest.’”’ The men went bareheaded, 
with their hair fantastically trimmed, each 
according to his own fancy. One would shave 
it on one side and leave it long on the other; 
another left an unshaved strip, 2 or 3 in. wide, 
running from the forehead to the nape of the 
neck, 

The typical Algonquian lodge of the woods 
and lakes was oval, and the conical lodge, made 
of sheets of birch-bark, also occurred. The 
Mohegan, and to some extent the Virginia 
Indians, constructed long communal houses 
which accommodated a number of families. 
The dwellings in the N. were sometimes built 
of logs, while those in the S. and parts of the 
W. were constructed of saplings fixed in the 
ground, bent over at the top, and covered with 
movable matting, thus forming a long, round- 
roofed house. The Delawares and some other 
eastern tribes, preferring to live separately, 
built smaller dwellings. The manner of con- 
struction among the Delawares is thus des- 
cribed by Zeisberger: ‘“They peel trees, 
abounding with sap, such as lime trees, etc., 
then cutting the bark into pieces of 2 or 3 yards 
in length, they lay heavy stones upon them, 
that they may become flat and even in drying. 
The frame of the hut is made by driving poles 
into the ground and strengthening them by 
cross beams. This framework is covered, both 
within and without, with the above-mentioned 
pieces of bark, fastened very tight with bast 
or twigs of hickory, which are remarkably 
tough. The roof runs up to a ridge, and is 
covered in the same manner. These huts have 
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one opening in the roof to let out the smoke 
and one in the side for an entrance. The door 
is made of a large piece of bark without either 
bolt or lock, a stick leaning against the outside 
being a sign that nobody is at home. The 
light enters by small openings furnished with 
sliding shutters.’”? The covering was some- 
times rushes or long reed grass. The houses 
of the Illinois are described by Hennepin as 
being “made with long arbors’? and covered 
with double mats of flat flags. Those of the 
Chippewa and the Plains tribes were circular 
or conical, a framework covered with bark 
among the former, a frame of movable poles 
covered with dressed skins among the latter. 
The villages, especially along the Atlantic 
coast, were frequently surrounded with stock- 
ades of tall, stout stakes firmly set in the 
ground. A number of the western Algonquian 
towns are described by early explorers as forti- 
fied or as surrounded with palisades. 

In no other tribes N. of Mexico was picture 
writing developed to the advanced stage that 
it reached among the Delawares and the 
Chippewa. The figures were scratched or 
painted on pieces of bark or on slabs of wood. 
Some of the tribes, especially the Ottawa, 
were great traders, acting as chief middlemen 
between the more distant Indians and the early 
French settlements. Some of the interior 
tribes of Illinois and Wisconsin made but 
little use of the canoe, travelling almost always 
afoot; while others who lived along the upper 
lakes and the Atlantic coast were expert canoe- 
men. The canoes of the upper lakes were of 
birch-bark, strengthened on the inside with 
ribs or knees. The more solid and substantial 
boat of Virginia and the western rivers was 
the dugout, made from the trunk of a large 
tree. The manufacture of pottery, though the 
product was small, except in one or two tribes, 
was widespread. Judged by the number of 
vessels found in the graves of the regions occu- 
pied by the Shawnee, this tribe carried on the 
manufacture to a greater extent than any other. 
The usual method of burial was in graves, each 
clan or gens having its own cemetery. The 
mortuary ceremonies among the eastern and 
central tribes were substantially as described 
by Zeisberger. Immediately after death the 
corpse was arrayed in the deceased’s best 
clothing. and decked with the chief ornaments 
worn in life, sometimes having the face and 
shirt painted red, then laid on a mat or skin in 
the middle of the hut, and the arms and per- 
sonal effects were placed about it. After sun- 
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set, and also before daybreak, the female rela- 
tions and friends assembled around the body 
to mourn over it. The grave was dug gen- 
erally by old women; inside it was lined with 
bark, and when the corpse was placed in it 4 
sticks were laid across. and a covering of bark 
was placed over these; then the grave was 
filled with earth. An earlier custom was to 
place in the grave the personal effects or those 


indicative of the character and occupation of_ 


the deceased, as well as food, cooking utensils, 
ete. Usually the body was placed horizon- 
tally, though among some of the western tribes, 
as the Foxes, it was sometimes buried in a sit- 
ting posture. It was the custom of probably 
most of the tribes to light fires on the grave for 
four nights after burial. The Illinois, Chip- 
pewa, and some of the extreme western tribes 


frequently practised tree or scaffold burial. — 


The bodies of the chiefs of the Powhatan con- 
federacy were stripped of the flesh and the 
skeletons were placed on scaffolds in a charnel 
house. The Ottawa usually placed the body 
for a short time on a scaffold near the grave 
previous to burial. The Shawnee, and pos- 


sibly one or more of the southern Illinois tribes, 


were accustomed to bury their dead in box- 
shaped sepulchres made of undressed stone 
slabs. The Nanticoke, and some of the west- 
ern tribes, after temporary burial in the ground 


or exposure on scaffolds, removed the flesh and © 


reinterred the skeletons. 


The eastern Algonquian tribes probably | 


equalled the Iroquois in bravery, intelligence, 


and physical powers, but lacked their con- 


stancy, solidity of character, and capability of 
organization, and do not appear to have appre- 
ciated the power and influence they might 
have wielded by combination. 


The alliances — 


between tribes were generally temporary and - 


without real cohesion. There seems, indeed, 
to have been some element in their character 
which rendered them incapable of combining 
in large bodies, even against a common enemy. 
Some of their great chieftains, as Philip, Pon- 
tiac, and Tecumseh, attempted at different 
periods to unite the kindred tribes in an effort 
to resist the advance of the white race; but 


each in turn found that a single great defeat 


disheartened his followers and rendered all his 
efforts fruitless, and the former two fell by the 
hands of deserters from their own ranks. The 
Virginia tribes, under the able guidance o 
Powhatan and Opechancanough, formed 
exception to the general rule. They present 
a united front to the whites, and resisted fo: 
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years every step of their advance until the 
‘ Indians were practically exterminated. From 
; the close of the Revolution to the treaty of 
_ Greenville (1795) the tribes of the Ohio valley 
; also made a desperate stand against the Amer- 
icans. In individual character many of the 
_ Algonquian chiefs rank high, and Tecumseh 
stands out prominently as one of the noblest 
q figures in Indian history. 
4 The present number of the Algonquian 
4 family is about 90,000, of whom about 40,000 
are in the United States and 50,000 in Canada. 
Bele ae tribes are the Chippewa and the 
Cree. .M. C. 7.) 


ee in Trans. Am. Antiq: 
 Soe., 11, 23, 305, 1836. Berghaus (1845), Physik. Atlas» 
map 17, 1848. Ibid., 1852. >Algonquin.—Bancroft» 
- Hist. U. 8., 11, 237, 1840. Prichard, Phys. Hist. Man- 
__ kind, v, 381, 1847 (follows Gallatin). >Algonkins.— 
Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 1, pt. 1, xcix, 77, 
e 1848. Gallatin in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 401, 1853. 
_ >Algonkin. —Turner in Pac. R. R. Rep., 111, pt. 3, 55, 
1856. Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 232, 1862 
a (treats only of Crees, Blackfeet, Shyennes). Hale in 
Am, Antiq., 112, April, 1883 (treated with reference to 
o migration). <Algonkin.—Latham in Trans. Philol. 
— Soe. Lond., 1856 (adds to Gallatin’s list of 1836 the 
Bethuck, Shyenne, Blackfoot, and Arrapaho). Latham, 
q Opuscula, 327, 1860 (as in preceding). Latham, Elem. 
Comp. Philol., 447, 1862. <Algonquin.—Keane in 
_ Stanford, Compend., Cent. and 8. Am., 460, 465, 1878 
(list includes the Maquas, and Iroquois tribe). >Sas- 
_ katschwainer.—Berghaus, Physik. Atlas, map 17, 1848 
= designates the Arapaho). >Arapahoes.— 


Berghaus, Physik. Atlas, map 17, 1852. XAlgonkin 

und Beothuk.—Berghaus, Physik. Atlas, map 72, 1887. 
x Algonquins of Portage de Prairie. A 
Chippewa band formerly living near L. of the 
Woods and sf. of it in Manitoba. They re- 
_ moved before 1804 to the Red r. country 
_ through persuasions of the traders.—Lewis and 
_ Clark, Disc., 55, 1806. 


4 Alimibegouek (probable cognate with the 
“ Chippewa Unimibigog, ‘they that live by the 
river’.—Wm. Jones). Mentioned as one of 
the four divisions of the Cree, living on 1. Ali- 
pee (Nipigon), which discharges into 1. 
4 uperior, Ontario. Creuxius places them im- 
mee tely N. of the lake, near the’S. end of Hud- 
‘son bay. What part of the Cree of modern times 
_ these include is not determinable. (5. M. c. 7.) 


_ Alimibegoueci. —Creuxius, map New France, 1664, 
a Alimibegouek.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 21, 1858. 
Alkali Lake. A Shuswap village or band 
hear Fraser r. and opposite the mouth of Chil- 

cotin r., Brit. Col.; pop. 209 in 1911. 


Al akalilkes.—Brit. Col. Map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872 
erably peel Alkali Lake.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
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Alkunwea (A'lk’unwén, ‘lower corner’). A 
subdivision of the Laalaksentaio, a Kwakiutl 
gens.—Boas in Rep, Nat. Mus. 1895, a 


1897. 
Renae A Chimmesyan village on 


upper Skeena r., British Columbia.—Downie 
in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., xxx1, 253, 1861. 


Allh. A body of Salish 5. of Chemainus lake, 
Vancouver id.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Af.., 
Victoria, 1872. 


Altar. Using the term in its broadest sense, 
an altar, on which sacrifices were made or 
offerings laid or around which some other act 
of worship was performed, was a feature of the 
performance of every ceremony of the Amer- 
ican Indians. Some of these altafs are so 
simple that their nature is not easily apprehen- 
ded: an excavation in the earth, a pile of rocks, 
a fire, a buffalo skull serving the purpose. 
Others, presenting a complex assemblage of 
parts, are definitely recognizable as altars and 
in some cases resemble in form the altars of 
civilized people, for example, those of the Hopi 
and the Sia. The altar, on account of its uni- 
versal distribution, thus renders important aid 
to the comparative study of religions. The 
effect of the altar is to localize the worship and 
to furnish a place where the worshipper can 
convey to the deity his offering and prayers. 
Altar-shrines are often placed by springs, 
rivers, caves, rocks, or trees on mountains and 
near spots which certain deities are supposed 
to inhabit, in the belief that the roads of these 
deities extend from these localities. In pur- 
suance of a like idea the Haida deposit certain 
offerings in the sea, and many tribes throw 
offerings into springs, lakes, and rivers. Some 
of the temporary altars of the eastern and 
southern Indians, so far as may be learned from 
the illustrations of early writers, consisted of 
an oval or circular palisade of carved stakes 
surrounding an area in the centre of which was 
a fire or a mat on which were laid various 
symbolic cult apparatus. Lafitau (Mceurs des 
Sauvages, 1, 327, 1724) regards as a fire altar 
the pipe in the calumet ceremony of the Illinois 
described by Marquette. Such altars are 
more primitive than the temporary altars 
erected for the celebration of a ritual or a por- 
tion of a ritual, and the distinction should be 
noted. In this connection the cloud-blowing 
tubes and pipes of the ancient and modern 
Pueblos may also be mentioned. The wide- 
spread connection of fire with the altar is an 
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important fact. The disposition of logs in 
cruciform pattern for the kindling of new fire 
by the Creeks suggests an altar. Interesting 
examples of the use of fire in ceremony are the 
Iroquois white-dog rite and the night chant of 
the Navaho. Among the Siksika every tent 
contains an altar—a small excavation in the 
earth—where sweet gum is burned daily 
(Wissler). Prehistoric altars consisting of 
blocks of fire-hardened clay, or in rare cases, 
boxes of stone form the essential characteristic 
‘of many mounds and belong to the class of fire 
altars (Thomas, Putnam, Moorehead, Mills, 
Fowke). i aan occ een. Jaen. 


(w. H.) 


Amaseconti (‘abundance of small fish’ [her- 
ring]). A small division of the Abnaki for- 
merly residing in part at Farmington F alls, on 
Sandy r., Franklin co., Me., and partly near 
the present New Sharon, a few miles distant. 
They took part with the other Abnaki in the 
early Indian wars against the English and 
joined in the treaty made at Portsmouth, N. H., 
in 1713. Some of them lingered in their old 
homes until about 1797, when the last family 
removed to St Francis, Quebec, where they 
retained their distinctive name until 1809. 
{J. M.) ; 
Amasaconticook.—Ballard in U. 8. Coast Surv. Rep., 
251, 1871 (given as the correct name of Sandy r). Ama- 
sacontoog.—Portsmouth treaty (1713) in Me. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., v1, 250, 1859. Amasaguanteg.—Gyles (1726), 
ibid., ui, 357, 1853. Amasconly.—Niles (1761?) in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., v1, 247, 1837. Amascon- 
tie.—Niles (17617), ibid., 4th s., v, 335, 1861. Amas- 
-conty.—Penhallow (1726) in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 
21, 1824. Amasecontee.—lIbid., 82. Amassacanty. 
—Niles (1761?) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., v1, 246, 
1837. Amassaconty.—Penhallow, op. cit. Amose- 
-quonty.—Map of 1719 cited by Ballardin U. S. Coast 
‘Survey Rep., 251, 1871. Aizimesoukkanti.—Rasles 
-quoted by Ballard, ibid. Anmessukkantti.—Rasles 
(1722) quoted by Vetromile, Abnakis 23-27, 1866. An- 
missukanti.—Abnaki letter (1721) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 2d s., vir, 262-3, 1819. Aumesoukkantti.— 
Rasles in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., rv, 102, 1856. Meesee 
‘Contee.—Allen, ibid., 31 (trans. ‘herring place’). Mee- 
ssucontu.—Willis, ibid., 105. 


Amerind. A word composed of the first 
syllables of ““American Indian,” suggested in 
1899 by an American lexicographer as a substi- 
tute for the inappropriate terms used to desig- 
nate the race of man inhabiting the New 
World before its occupancy by Europeans. 
The convenience of such derivatives as Amerin- 
dic, Amerindize, Amerindian, proto-Amerind, 
pre-Amerindic, pseudo-Amerind, etc., argues 
in favour of the new word. The introduction 
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of “Amerind” was urged by the late Maj. J. W. 
Powell, and it has the support of several anthro- 
pologists. A plea by Dr. W. J. McGee for its 
general adoption appeared in 1900 in the Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain. The use of “Amerind”’ at the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists in New 
York, Oct., 1902, occasioned a discussion 
(Science, n. s., Xv1, 892, 1902) in which it was 
supported by some and attacked by others. 
The name, nevertheless, has found its way into 
both scientific and popular literature. (a. 
F, C.) 


Amikwa (from amik, ‘beaver’). An Algon- 
quian tribe found by the French on the N. q 
shore of 1. Huron, opposite Manitoulin id., 
where they were identified in the Jesuit Relations — 
at various dates up to 1672. Bacqueville de — 
la Potherie (Hist. Am. Sept., 1753) says that 
they and the Nipissing once inhabited the 
shores of 1. Nipissing, and that they rendered 
themselves masters of all the other nations in 
those quarters until disease made great havoe 
among them and the, Iroquois compelled the 
remainder of the tribe to betake themselves, 
some to the French settlements, others to lL. 
Superior and to Green bay of lake Michigan. 
In 1740 a- remnant had retired to Manitoulin 
id. Chauvignerie, writing in 1736, says of the 
Nipissing: ‘The armorial bearings of this 
nation are, the heron for the Achagué or Heron 
tribe, the beaver for the Ameko8es [Amikwa], 
the birch for the Bark tribe.” The reference 
may possibly be to a gens of the Nipissing and 
not to the Amikwa tribe, yet the evidently 
close relation between the latter and the Nipis- 
sing justifies the belief that the writer alluded 
to the Amikwa as known to history. They 
claimed in 1673 to be allies of the Nipissing. 
(J):Me) CST) 


Amehouest.—Heriot, Travels, 197, 1807. Ameko?es. 
—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
1053, 1855. Amicawaes.—Boyd, Ind. Local Names, 3, 
1885. Amicois.—Doc. of 1693 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
rx, 566, 1855. Amicoués.—Jes. Rel. 1671, 25, 1858. 
Amicoures.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 79, 1858. Amicours.— 
Heriot, Trav., 194, 1807. Amic-ways.—Boyd, Ind. 
Local Names, 3, 1885. 
Five Nations, 86, 1747. Amikois.—N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., rx, 722, 1855. Amikones.—McKenney and Hall, 
Ind. Tribes, 111, 81, 1854. Amikoiiai.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 
34, 1858. Amikoiias.—Perrot (ca, 1700), Mém., 20 
1864. Amikouek.—Jes, Rel. 1648, 62, 1858. Am 


1875. A Mikouest.—La Potherie, Hist. l’Amér , 1, 48; 
1753 (misprint). Amikouest.—Ibid., 58. Amik 
éts.—Neill in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 403, Ll 
Amikouis.—Jefferys, Fr. Doms., pt. 1, 47, 1761. 
kouys.—Charlevoix (1743), Voy., m1, 47, 1761. 
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(Indians).—Shea, Catholic Missions, 366, 1855. Cas- 
_ tor.—McKenney “and Hall, Ind. Tribes, mz, 81, 1854. 
Naiz Percez.—Jes. Rel. 1636, 92, 1858. Nation du 
Castor.—Ibid. Nation of the Beaver.—Jefferys, 
French Doms. Am., pt. 1, 47, 1761. Nedspercez.—Jes. 
Rel. 1657, 11, 1858. Nez-Percés.—Charlevoix, Hist. 
New France, Shea ed., m1, 130, 1872. Nez Percez.— 
Ibid., 119. Omikoues.—Rasles (ca. 1723) in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., viz, 251, 1819. Ounikanes.— 
Chauvignerie, (1736) quoted by Schoolcraft Ind. Tribes, 
_ i, 554, 1853 (misprint). 


Amitok (‘narrow’). A winter settlement of 
the Amitormiut on the §&. coast of Melville 
peninsula, Franklin. 

Amitigoke.—Gilder, Schwatka’s Search, 181, 1881. 
_ Amitioke.—Parry, Second Voy., 206, 1824. Amitti- 
_ oke.—Ibid., map, 197. Amitoq.—Boas in 6th Rep. 
B.A. E., map, 1888. Amityook.—Lyon, Private Jour., 
406, 1825. 


Amitormiut (‘inhabitants of the narrow 

_ place.’—Boas). An Eskimo tribe on the bE. 
coast of Melville penin. Their principal 
village is Amitok, from which they take their 

- name.—Gilder, Schwatka’s Search, 181, 1881. 


Amusements. When not bound down by 

- stern necessity, the Indian at home was occu- 
_ pied much of the time with dancing, feasting, 
gaming, and story-telling. Though most of 
the dances were religious or otherwise cere- 
-monial in character, there were some which 
_ had no other purpose than that of social plea- 
sure. They might take place in the day or the 
night, be general or confined to particular 
societies, and usually were accompanied with 
_ the drum or other musical instrument to accen- 
_tuate the song. The rattle was perhaps 
invariably used only in ceremonial dances. 
_ Many dances were of pantomimic or dramatic 
_ character, and the Eskimo had regular panto- 
: mime plays, though evidently due to Indian 
influence. The giving of presents was often a 
feature of the dance, as was betting of all 
athletic contests and ordinary games. The 
amusements of the Eskimo and extreme 
northern tribes were chiefly athletic, such as 
racing, wrestling, throwing of heavy stones, 
‘ and tossing in a blanket. From Hudson bay 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic 
_ to the border of the plains, the great athletic 
_ game was the ball play, now adopted among 
Civilized games under the name of lacrosse. 
_In the N. it was played with one racket, and 
in the §. with two. Athletes were regularly 
_ trained for this game, and competitions were 
frequently inter-tribal. The wheel-and-stick 
game in one form or another was well-nigh 
universal. As played in the E. one gamester 
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rolled forward a stone disc, or wheel, while his 
opponent slid after it a stick curved at one end’ 
in such a way that the wheel, when it fell to 
the ground, rested within the crook of the 
stick. On Vee and in the 8. W.a wooden 
wheel, frequently netted, took the place of the 
stone disk. Like most Indian institutions, the 


game often had a symbolic significance in con-- 
nection with a sun myth. A sacred variant 


_of the game was played by the priests for divin-- 


atory purposes, or even as a sort of votive: 


_ ceremony to procure the recovery of a patient.. 


Target practice with arrows, knives, or hat- 
chets, thrown from the hand, as well as with: 
the bow or rifle, was also universal among the. 
warriors and boys of the various tribes. The 
gaming arrows were of special design and 
ornamentation, and the game itself had often 
a symbolic purpose. Horse races, frequently 
inter-tribal, were prominent amusements, espe+ 
cially on the plains, during the warm season, 
and foot races, often elaborately ceremonial in 
character, were common among the sedentary 
agricultural tribes, particularly the Pueblos 
and the Wichita. 

Games resembling dice and hunt-the-button 
were found everywhere and were played by 
both sexes alike, particularly in the tipi or the 
wigwam during the long winter nights. The 
dice, or their equivalents, were of stone, bone, 
fruit seeds, shell, wood, or reed, variously 
shaped and marked. They were thrown from 
the hand or from a small basket or wooden 
bowl. One form, the awl game, confined to the 
women, was played around a blanket, which 
had various tally marks along the border for 
marking the progress of thegame. The hunt- 
the-button games were usually accompanied 
with songs and rhythmic movements of the 
hands and body, intended to confuse the par- 
ties whose task was to guess the location of the 
button. Investigations by Culin show a close 
correspondence between these Indian games 
and those of China, Japan, Korea, and northern 
Asia. 

Special women’s games were shinny, football, 
and the deer-foot game, besides the awl game 
already noted. In football the main object 
was to keep the ball in the air as long as possible 
by kicking it upward. The deer-foot game: 
was played, sometimes also by men with a 
number of perforated bones from a deer’s foot 
strung upon a beaded cord, having a needle at 
one end. The purpose was to toss the bones in 
such a way as to catch a particular one upon: 
the end of the needle. 


Among the children there were target shoot- 
ing, stilts, slings, and tops for the boys, and 
buckskin dolls and playing-house for the girls, 
with “wolf” or “catcher,” and various forfeit 
plays, including a breath-holding test. Cats’- 
cradles, or string figures, as well as shuttlecocks 
and buzzes, were common. As among Civi- 
lized nations, the children found the greatest 
delight in imitating the occupations of the 
elders. Numerous references to amusements 
among the various tribes may be found through- 
out the annual reports of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology. Consult especially games of 


the American Indians, by Stewart Culin, 24th 


Rep. B. A. E., 1905. (g. M.) 


Anahim. A band of the Tsilkotin, num- 
bering 216 in 1901, occupying a valley near 
Chilcotin r., 60 m. from its mouth in British 
Columbia.—Can. Ind. Aff., 162, 1902. 


Amahim.—Can. Ind. Aff., 271, 1889. Anahem.— 
Ibid., 415, 1898. Anahim.—Ibid., 314, 1892. Ama- 
him’s tribe.—Ibid., 190, 1884. 


Anarnitung (‘having smell [of walrus 
dung]’). A winter village of the Kingua branch 
of Okomiut in Baffin island at the head of 
Cumberland sd. (Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
map, 1888); pop. 43 in 1883. 
Annanatook.—Howgate, Cruise of Florence, 33, 1877. 
Annanetoote.—Wareham in Jour. Geog. Soc. Lond., 
xt, 24, 1842, 

Anatomy. While the American Indians 
show many minor and even some important 
physical variations, and can be separated into 
several physical types, they present throughout 
the continent so many features in common 
that they may properly be regarded as one 
great race, admitting of a general anatomical 
description. The Eskimo form a distinct sub- 
race of the Mongolo-Malay and must be treated 
separately. 

The Indian, in many of his anatomical char- 
acters, stands between the white and the negro. 
His skin is of various shades of brown, tinged 
in youth, particularly in the cheeks, with the 
red of the circulating blood. The term ‘‘red 
Indian” isa misnomer. Very dark individuals 
of a hue approaching chocolate or even the 
colour of some negroes are found in more primi- 
tive tribes, especially in the 8. and among the 
old men, who often went nearly naked. Most 
women and school children or others who wear 
clothing and live a more civilized life are 
lighter in colour. Prolonged exposure to the 
elements tends, as with whites, to darken the 
skin. The darkest parts of the skin are ordi- 
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narily the back of the hands, wrists, and neck, 
the axilla, nipples, peritoneal regions, and the 
exposed parts of the feet. A newborn infant 
is of varying degrees of dusky red. 

The colour of the hair is generally black, with 
the lustre and slight bluish or brownish tinge 
that occurs among whites, not the dull greyish 
black of the African negro. With many indi- 
viduals of all ages above early childhood who 
go much with bare head the hair becomes 
partly bleached, especially superficially, turn-. 
ing to a rusty hue. 

The colour of the eyes varies from hazel- 
brown to dark brown. The conjunctiva in the 
young is bluish; in adults, especially the old, 
dirty-yellowish. The iris is often surrounded 
with a narrow but clearly marked ring. 

The skin appears to be slightly thicker than 
that of the whites. The normal corrugations 
on the back of the hand and wrist are from 
childhood decidedly more pronounced in Indi- 
ans of both sexes. : 

The hair of the head is straight, almost 
circular in cross-section, slightly coarser than 
in the average white, rather abundant and long. 
The range of variation in natural length is from 
40 to 100 cm., or 18 in. to 36 in. Most male 
Indians would have a slight to moderate mous- 
tache and some beard on the chin if they 
allowed the hair to grow; but side whiskers in 
many are absent, or nearly so. Both moustache 
and chin beard are scarcer and coarser than 
with the whites, straight, of the same black as 
the hair, and in length 4 to 7 em., or 1} in. to 
23 in. The hair in the axille and on the pubis 
is moderate in quantity, in some instances near- 
ly absent, and on the rest of the body hairs are 
shorter and less abundant than with the aver-— 
age white person. The nails are dull bluish in 
hue and moderately tough. 

The face is well rounded and agreeable in 
childhood, interesting and occasionally hand- 
some during adolescence and earlier adult life, 
and agreeable but much wrinkled in old age. 
The forehead in adults with undeformed skulls - 
is somewhat low and in males slopes slightly 
backward. The eyebrows, where not plucked, 
are frequently connected by sparser hair above 
the nose. The eyelashes are moderately thick 
and long. The apertures of the eyes are 
slightly oblique, the outer canthi, especially 
the right one, being the higher. In children 
the fold called Mongolic is general, but not 
excessive. The root of the nose is usually 
depressed, as in most whites. The size and 
shape of the nose vary much, but it is commonly 
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slightly shorter at the base and relatively 
_ wider than in whites, with an aquiline bridge 
predominating in men. In many men the 
point of the nose is lower than the base of the 
septum, the distal length exceeding the proxi- 
mal. This peculiarity is especially frequent 
_insome tribes. In women the nasal depression 
is wider and often shallower, and the bridge 
lower. Thin noses are not found. The lips 
are well formed and, barring individual excep- 
tions, about as thick as in average whites. 
Prognathism is greater than in whites. The 
malars are in both sexes somewhat large and 
prominent; this becomes especially apparent 
in old age when much of the adipose tissue 
_ below them is gone. The chin often appears 
_ less prominent than in whites, but this effect is 
due to the greater alveolar protrusion. The 
_ ears are well formed and of good size, occasion- 
ally somewhat thick. The neck is of fair 
_ dimensions, never very long or thin. 
The body as a rule is of good proportions, 
symmetrical, and, except in old age, straight 
_and wellnourished. The chest is of ample size, 
: especially in men. The abdomen, which in 
: children is often rather large, retains but slight 
fulness in later life. The pelvis, on account of 
_ the ample chest, appears somewhat small, but 
_is not so by ecw measurement. The spinal 
_ curves are only moderate, as are the size and 
prominence of the buttocks. The thighs are 
4 rather shapely; the calves are usually smaller 
‘ than in whites. The upper limbs are of good 
shape and medium musculature. The feet and 
_ hands are well moulded and in many tribes 
smaller than they ordinarily are in whites. 
_ The toes are rather short, and, where the people 
walk much barefoot or in sandals, show more 
or less separation. The proximal parts of the 
second and third toes are often confluent. In 
the more sedentary tribes the women, and 
_ occasionally also the men, are inclined to corpu- 
lence. The breasts of women are of medium 
size; in the childless the conical form pre- 
Bisninstes; the nipple and areola are more 
- pronounced than in whites; in later life the 
breasts become small and flaccid. The genital 
organs do not differ essentially from those of 
the whites. 
Of The Indian skull is, on the average, slightly 
smaller than that of whites of equal height. 
; Cranial capacity in men ranges from 1,300 to 
1,500 c.c.; in women from about 1,150 to 1,350 
t, c. The frontal region in men is often low 
and sloping, the sagittal region elevated, the 
Occipital region marked with moderate ridges 
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and, in the dolichocephalic, protruding. 
Sutures are mostly less serrated than in whites; 
metopism, except in some localities, is rare, end 
occipital division is uncommon, while malar 
division is wey and parietal division 
extremely so. Intercalated bones are few in 
undeformed crania; in deformed crania they 
are more numerous. The glabella, supraor- 
bital ridges, and mastoids in male skulls are 
well-developed and sometimes heavy; in 
women they are small or of medium size. The 
nasal bridge is occasionally low, the nasal spine 
smaller than in whites; the lower borders of 
the nasal aperture are not often sharp, but nasal 
gutters are rare; subnasal fosse are rather 
common. Orbits are of fair volume, approach- 
ing the quadrilateral, with angles rounded. 
Malars are often large, submalar depressions 
medium or shallow. The upper alveolar pro- 
cess, and occasionally also the lower, shows in 
both sexes a degree of prognathism greater than 
the average in whites, but less than in the negro. 
The protusion on the whole is somewhat 
greater in the females. The face is meso- or 
ortho-gnathic. The lower jaw varies greatly. 
The chin is of moderate prominence, occasion- 
ally high, sometimes square in form. The 
prominence of the angles in full-grown males is 
not infrequently pronounced. 

As to base structures, the foramen magnum 
is seldom large, and its position and inclination 
are very nearly the same as in whites; the sty- 
loid process is mostly smaller than in whites 
and not infrequently rudimentary; petrous 
portions on the average are less depressed 
below the level of neighbouring parts than in 
whites; anterior lacerated foramina are small- 
er; the palate is well formed and fairly spaci- 
ous, mostly parabolic, occasionally U-shaped 

The teeth are of moderate size; upper inci- 
sors are ventrally concave, shovel-shaped; 
canines not excessive; molars much as in 
whites; third molars rarely absent when adult 
life is reached. The usual cuspidory formula, 
though variations are numerous, is 4, 4, 3, 
above; 5, 5, irregular, below. A supernume- 
rary conical dental element appears with some 
frequency in the upper jaw between, in front 
of, or behind the middle permanent incisors. 

The bones of the vertebral column, the ribs, 
sternum, clavicles, and the smaller bones of 
the upper and lower limbs present many marks 
of minor importance. The pelvis is well 
formed, moderately spacious, approaching the 
European in shape. The humerus is rather 
flat, at times very much so; the fossa in 31 per 
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cent. is perforated; but vestiges of asupra-con- 
dyloid process are much rarer than in whites. 
The humero-radial index of maximum fre- 
quency in adult males is 77 to 80 (in whites 71 
to 75); humero-femoral index, 71 to 75 (in 
whites 70 to 74). The femur is quite flat below 
the tuberosities; the tibia, often flat (platyc- 
nemic. ) 

Of th» brain and other soft organs but little 
is known. Two adult male Apache brains, 
collected by Dr. W. Matthews and now pre- 
served in the U. S. National Museum, weighed 
after removal 1,191 and 1,304 grams, respec- 
tively. Both show good gyration. 

The Eskimo differs anatomically from the 
Indian in many important features. His hair 
and eyes are similar in shade, though the eyes 
are more obliquely set; but his skin colour on 
the whole is lighter, being yellowish or light 
brown, with a pronounced redness of the face. 
The Eskimo skull is high, normally scaphoid, 
and usually spacious. The face is large and 
flat, and the nasal bones are narrower than in 
any other people. The bones of the body are 
usually strong. There is less flattening of the 
shaft of the humerus, of the upper part of the 
shaft of the femur, and of the tibia. The supe- 
rior border of the scapula shows often an angu- 
lar instead of a curved outline. 

In anthropometric differentiation the native 
tribes N. of Mexico are primarily separable into 
Indians and Eskimo. Some of the adjacent 
Indian tribes show Eskimo admixture. 

The Indians among themselves vary con- 
siderably in stature, in form of the head and 
face, and of the orbits, the nose, and the nasal 
aperture. Low stature, from 160 to 165 cm. 
in- males, is found among some of the Califor- 
nian tribes (as the Yuki of Round Valley agen- 
cy), many of the Pueblos, and some of the 
tribes of the N. W. coast, as the Salish of Har- 
rison lake and Thompson r., and others. 
Among the Tigua, Tewa, Apache, Navaho, 
Comanche, northern Ute, Paiute, and Sho- 
shoni, among the majority of California, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon tribes, and among the 
eastern Cherokee, Chickasaw, Kiowa, and 
Iowa the height in male adults ranges between 
165 and 170 cm., while among the Yuma, 
Mohave, Maricopa, Pima, Nez Perces, Sioux, 
Crows, Winnebago, Cheyenne, Arapaho, Iro- 
quois, Osage, Chippewa, and eastern Algon- 
quians the prevalent stature of adult men is 
from 170 to 175 em. The range of variation 
in the majority of tribes and in both sexes is 
within 30 cm, The stature does not regularly 
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follow the geographic or climatic features, nor 
does it agree wholly with the distribution of the 
other principal physical characteristics. The 
women are on the average about 125° cm. 
shorter than the men; the difference is greater 
among the tall than among the short 
tribes. 

The distribution of the Indians according to 
cephalic index is of much interest. Excluding 
tribes that are known to be much mixed, there 
are found in the territory N. of Mexico all the 
three principal classes of cranial form, namely, 
dolicho-, brachy-, and meso-cephalic. Among 
the extremely dolichocephalic were the Dela- 
wares and the southern Utah cliff-dwellers. 
Moderate dolichocephaly, 
extreme forms, was and is very prevalent, being 
found in the Algonquian and the majority of 
the Siouan and Plains tribes and among the 
Siksika, Shoshoni, some Pueblos (e. g., Taos), 
and the Pima. Pure brachycephaly existed in 
Florida, and prevailed in the mound region and 
among the ancient Pueblos. It is best repre- 
sented to-day among the Apache, Walapai, 
Havasupai, Nez Percés, Harrison Lake Salish, 
Osage, and Wichita, and in a less degree, among 
the Hopi, Zufii, most of the Rio Grande 
Pueblos, Navaho, Mohave, Yuma, California 
Mission Indians, Comanche, Winnebago, many 
of the north-western tribes, and Seminole. 
Mesocephaly existed principally among the 
California Indians, the Cherokee, and some of 
the Sioux and Iroquois. There are numerous 
tribes in North America about whose cephalic 
form there is still much uncertainty on account 
of the prevailing head deformation. As to the 
height of the head, which must naturally be 
considered in connection with the cephalic 
index, fair uniformity isfound. In the Apache 
the head is rather low, among most other tribes 
it is moderate. 

The form of the face is generally allied, as 
among other peoples, to the form of the head, 
being relatively narrow in narrow heads and 
broad in the brachycephalic. 
variations, but the prevalent form is mesoseme. 
The nose and the nasal aperture are generally 
mesorhinic; the principal exception to this is 
found on the W. coast, especially in California, 
where a relatively narrow nose (leptorhinic) 
was common. 
alveolar region is almost uniformly mesognathic. 


The Eskimo range in height from short to - 


medium, with long and high head, relatively 
broad flat face, high orbits, and narrow nose, 
showing alveolar prognathism like the Indians, 


with occasional — 
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Consult Morton, (1) Crania Americana, 
1839, (2) Distinctive characteristics, 1844; 
Retzius, Om foramen af hufvudets benstomme, 
1847; Meigs, Observations, 1866; Gould, 
Investigations, 1869; Wyman, (1) Observa- 
tions on crania, 1871, (2) Fresh water shell 
mounds, 1875; Verneau, Le bassin suivant fes 
sexes, 1875; Eleventh and Twelfth Reps. Pea- 
body Museum, 1878; Quatrefages and Hamy, 
Crania ethnica, 1878-79; Flower, Catalogue 


of specimens, 1879; Carr, (1) Observations on | 


crania from Tennessee, 1778, (2) Measure- 
ments of crania from California, 1880, (8) 
Observations on crania from Santa Barbara 
Ids., 1879, (4) Notes on crania of New England 
Indians, 1880; Otis, List of specimens, 1880; 
Langdon, Madisonville prehistoric cemetery, 
1881; Chudzinsky, Sur les trois encéphales des 
Esquimaux, 1881; Virchow (1) in Beitrage zur 
Craniologie der Insulaner von der Westkuste 
Nordamerikas, 1889, (2) Crania Ethnica Amer- 
icana, 1892; ten Kate, Somatological Observa- 
tions, 1892; Matthews and Wortman, Human 
bones of Hemenway collection, 1891, Boas; (1) 
Zur anthropologie der nordamerikanischen 
Indianer, 1895, (2) A. J. Stone’s measurements 
of natives of the N. W., 1901, (3) Anthropo- 
metrical observations on Mission Indians, 1896; 


Boas and Farrand, Physical characteristics of 


tribes of British Columbia, 1899;- Allen, 
Crania from mounds of St. Johnsr., Fla., 1896; 
Sergi, Crani esquimesi, 1901; Duckworth, 
Contribution to Eskimo craniology, 1900; 
Hrdlicka, (1) An Eskimo brain, 1901, (2) The 
crania of Trenton, N. J., 1902, (8) The Lansing 
skeleton, 1903, (4) Notes on the Indians of 
Sonora, 1904, (5) Contributions to physical 
anthropology of Cal., 1905; Spitzka, Contri- 
butions to encephalic anatomy of races, 1902; 
Tocher, Note on measurements of Eskimo, 
1902; Matiegka, Schidel und Skeletie von 


Santa Rosa, 1904. See Artificial head defor- 


(A. H.) 


Andeguale. A Niska town inhabited by 
two Chimmesyan families, the Lakseel of the 
Raven clan and the Gitgigenih of the Wolf 
clan.—Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 48-49, 
1895. 


Anderson Lake. A band of Upper Lillooet 
on a lake of the same name in British Columbia 
Can. Ind. Aff., 415, 1898); pop. 38 in 1911. 


Andiata. A former Huron village in Onta- 
rio.—Jes. Rel. of 1636, 11, 1858. 
Andiatae.—Jes. Rel. of 1637, 134, 1858. 


mation, Physiology. 
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Anektettim (Anezté’’tim, ‘stony little hol- 
low’). A village of the Lytton band of Ntlak- 
yapamuk, situate on the E. side of Fraser r., 3 
m. above eee eee Columbia.—Teit in 
Mem. Am. at. Hist., 11, 172, 1900. 

Anepo (‘buffalo rising up.’—Hayden). A 
division of the Kainah tribe of the Siksika. 
A-ne’-po.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 171, 1878 (said to be the 
name of an extinct animal). I-ni’-po-i.—Hayden, 
Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 264, 1862. 

Angakok. A magician or conjurer among 
the Eskimo, the word for shaman in the eastern 
Eskimo dialects, now much used especially in 
American anthropological literature. (A. F. C.) 


Angmalook (Eskimo name). A species of 
salmon (Salmo nitidus) found in the lakes of 
Boothia peninsula, Franklin—Rep. U.S. Fish. 
Com., 122, 1872-73. 


Angmalortuk (‘the round one’). A Net- 
chilirmiut winter village on the W. coast of 
Boothia bay, Franklin. 


Angmalortog.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Angoutenc. A former Huron village sit- 
uated between Wenrio and Ossossane,. about 2 
m. from the latter place, in Ontario. 


Angoutenc.—Jes. Rel. for 1638, 34, 1858. Ang8iens- 
—Ibid., 1636, 116 (misprint). Ang8tenc.—lIbid., 35. 


Anibiminanisibiwininiwak. (‘Pembina 
(cranberry) river men,’ from nibimina ‘high- 
bush cranberry,’ sibiw ‘river,’ ininiwak ‘men’). 
A Chippewa, band living on Pembina r. in ex- 
tremeNn. Minnesota and the adjacent portion of 
Manitoba. They removed from Sandy lake, 
Minn., to that region about 1807, at the solici- 
tation of the North West Fur Company.— 
Gatschet, Ojibwa MS., B. A. E. 


Chippewas of Pembena River.—Lewis, Travels, 178, 


1809. Pembina band.—Events in Ind. Hist., suppl., 
613, 1841. 
Annapolis. One of the 7 districts of the 


territory of the Micmac, as recognized by 
themselves. It includes the 8. W. portion of 
Nova Scotia.—Rand, First Micmac Reading 
Book, 81, 1875. 


Anonatea. A Huron village situated a 
league from Ihonatiria, in Ontario in 1637.— 
Jesuit Relation for 1637, 143, 1858. 


Anenatea.—lIbid., 141. Anonatra.—lIbid., 166 (mis- 
print). 


Anoritok (‘without wind’). An Eskimo 
settlement in xr. Greenland, lat. 61° 45’.— 
Meddelelser om Grénland, xxv, 28, 1902. 
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Antigonish. Mentioned as an Indian 
settlement on a river of the same name which 
rises in a lake near the coast of the:strait of 
Canso, in “the province and colony of New 
Scotland.” It was probably on or near the site 
of the present Antigonish, in Antigonish co., 
Nova Scotia, and perhaps belonged to the 
Micmac. 

Artigoniche.—Alcedo, Dic. Geog., 1, 161, 1786. 


Antiquity. The antiquity of man on the 
American continent is a subject of interest to 
the student of the aborigines as well as to the 
historian of the human race, and the various 
problems that arise with respect to it in the 
region N. of Mexico are receiving much scien- 
tific attention. As the tribes were without a 
system of writing available to scholars, knowl- 
edge of events that transpired before the 
Columbian discovery is limited to the rather 
indefinite testimony furnished by tradition, by 
the more definite but as yet fragmentary evi- 
dences of archeology, and by the internal evi- 
dence of general ethnological phenomena. The 
fact that the American Indians have acquired 
such marked physical characteristics as to be 
regarded as a separate race of very considerable 
homogeneity from Alaska to Patagonia, is 
regarded as indicating a long and complete 
separation from their parental peoples. Simi- 
larly, the existence in America of numerous 
culture groups, measurably distinct from one 
another in language, social customs, religion, 
technology, and esthetics, is thought to indicate 
a long and more or less exclusive occupancy of 
independent areas. But as a criterion of age 
the testimony thus furnished lacks definiteness, 
since to one mind it may signify a short time, 
‘while to another it may suggest a very long 
period. Native historical records of even the 
most advanced tribes are hardly more to be 
relied on than tradition, and they prove of 
little service in determining the duration of 
occupancy of the continent by the race, or even 
in tracing the more recent course of events 
connected with the historic peoples. No one 
can speak with assurance, on the authority of 
either tradition or history, of events dating 
farther back than a few hundred years. Arche- 
ology, however, can furnish definite data with 
respect to antiquity; and, aided by geology 
and biology, this science is furnishing results 
of great value, although some of the greater 
problems encountered remain still unsolved, 
and must so remain indefinitely. During 
the first centuries of European occupancy 
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of the continent, belief in the derivation of 
the native tribes from some Old World 
people in comparatively recent times was 
very general, and indeed the fallacy has not 
yet been entirely extinguished. This view 
was based on the apparently solid foundation 
of the Mosaic record and the chronology as 
determined by Usher, and many works have 
been written in the attempt to determine the 
particular people from which the American 
tribes sprang. (See Popular Fallacies, and for 
various references consult Bancroft, Native 
Races, v, 1886; Winsor, Narrative and Critical 
History, 1, 1884). The results of researches 
into the prehistoric archeology of the eastern 
continent during the last century, however, 
have cleared away the Usherian interpretation 
of events and established the fact of the great 
antiquity of man in the world. Later, investi- 
gations in America were taken up, and the 
conclusion was reached that the course of 
primitive history had been about the same on 
both continents. Observations that seemed 
to substantiate this conclusion were soon forth- 
coming and were readily aecepted; but a more 
critical examination of the testimony shows its 
shortcomings and tends to hold final deter- 
minations in abeyance. It is clear that traces 
of early man are not so plentiful in America as 
in Europe, and investigations have proceeded 
with painful slowness and much halting along 
the various lines of research. Attempts have 
been made to establish a chronology of events 
in various ways, but without definite result. 
The magnitude of the work accomplished in the 
building of mounds and other earthworks has 
been emphasized, the time requisite for the 
growth and decay upon these works of a suc- 
cession of forests has been computed (see 
Mounds). The vast accumulations of midden 
deposits and the fact that the strata composing 
them seem to indicate a succession of occupan- 


cies by tribes of gradually advancing culture, 


beginning in savagery and ending in well-ad- 
vanced barbarism, have impressed themselves 
on chronologists (see Shell-heaps). 
physiographic mutations, such as changes of 
level and the consequent retreat or advance of 
the sea and changes in river courses since man 
began to dwell along their shores, have been 
carefully considered. Modifications of partic- 
ular species of mollusks between the time of 
their first use on the shell-heap sites’and the 
present time, and the development in one or 
more cases of new varieties, suggest very con- 
siderable antiquity. But the highest estimate 
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of elapsed time based on these evidences does 
not exceed a few thousand years. Dall, after 
carefully weighing the evidence collected by 
himself in Alaska, reached the conclusion that 
the earliest midden deposits of the Aleutian ids. 
are probably as much as 3,000 years old. Going 
beyond this limit, the geological chronology 
must be appealed to, and we find no criteria by 
means of which calculations can be made in 
years until we reach the close of the Glacial 
epoch, which, according to those who venture 
to make estimates based on the erosion of river 
channels, was, in the states that border the St. 
Lawrence basin, not more than 8,000 or 10,000 
years ago (Winchell). Within this period, 
which in middle North America may properly 
be designated post-Glacial, there have been 
reported numerous traces of man so associated 
with the deposits of that time as to make them 
measurably valuable in chronological studies; 
but these evidences come within the province 
of the geologist rather than of the archeologist, 
and findings not subjected to critical examina- 
tion by geologists having special training in the 
particular field may well be placed in the 
doubtful category. 

Post-Glacial rivers, in cutting their channels 
through the various deposits to their present 
is level, have in some cases left a succession of 
_ flood-plain terraces in which remains of man 
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and his works are embedded. These terraces 
afford rather imperfect means of subdividing 
 post-Glacial time, but under discriminating 
_ observation may be expected to furnish valu- 
able data to the chronologist. The river ter- 
races at Trenton, N.J., for example, formed 
largely of gravel accumulated at the period 
when the southern margin of the ice sheet was 
retreating northward beyond the Delaware 
valley, have been the subject of careful and 
prolonged investigation. At the points where 
traces of man have been reported the section 
_ of these deposits shows generally beneath the 
soil a few feet of superficial sands of uncertain 
_..age, passing down rather abruptly into a more 
or less uniform deposit of coarse gravel that 
_ reaches in places a depth of 30 feet or more. 
_ On and near the surface are found village sites 
and other traces of occupancy by the Indian 
tribes. Beneath the soil, extending throughout 

the sand layers, stone implements and the re- 
fuse of implement-making occur; but the 
testimony of these finds can have little value 

in chronology, since the age of the deposits 
inclosing them remains in doubt. From the 

_ Glacial gravels proper there has been recovered 
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a single object to which weight as evidence of 
human presence during their accumulation is 
attached; this is a tubular bone, regarded as 
part of a human-femur and said to show glacial 
strie and traces)of human workmanship, 
found at a oy of 21 feet. On this object 
the claim for the Glacial antiquity of man in 
the Delaware valley and on the Atlantic slope 
practically rests (Putnam, Mercer, Wright, 
Abbott, Hrdlicka, Holmes). Other finds B. of 
the Alleghenies lacking scientific verification 
furnish no reliable index of time. In a post- 
Glacial terrace on the s. shore of lake Ontario 
the remains of a hearth were discovered at a 
depth of 22 feet by Mr. Tomlinson in digging 
a well, apparently indicating early aboriginal 
occupancy of the St. Lawrence basin (Gilbert). 
From the Glacial or immediately post-Glacial 
deposits of Ohio a number of articles of human 
workmanship have been reported: A grooved 
axe from a well 22 feet beneath the surface, near 
New London (Claypole); a chipped object of 
waster type at Newcomerstown, at a depth of 
16 feet in Glacial gravels (Wright, Holmes); 
chipped stones in gravels, one at Madisonville 
at a depth of 8 feet, and another at Loveland 
at adepth of 30 feet (Metz, Putnam, Wright, 
Holmes). At Little Falls, Minn., flood-plain 
deposits of sand and gravel are found to con- 
tain many artificial objects of quartz. This 
flood plain is believed by some to have been 
finally abandoned by the Mississippi well back 
toward the close of the Glacial period in the 
valley (Brower, Winchell, Upham), but that 
these finds warrant definite conclusions as to 
time is seriously questioned by Chamberlin. 
In a Missouri r. bench near, Lansing Kans., 
portions of a human skeleton were recently 
found at a depth of 20 feet, but geologists are 
not agreed as to the age of the formation (see 
Lansing Man). At Clayton, Mo., in a deposit 
believed to belong to the loess, at a depth of 14 


‘feet, a well-finished grooved axe was found 


(Peterson). In the Basin Range region be- 
tween the Rocky mts. and the Sierras, two 
discoveries that seem to bear on the antiquity 
of human occupancy have been reported: In 
a sut deposit in Walker r. valley, Nev., believed 
to be of Glacial age, an obsidian implement was 
obtained at a depth of 25 feet (McGee); a 
Nampa, Idaho, a clay image is reported to ie 
been brought up by a sand pump froma ©%ffth 
of 320 feet in alternating beds of clay @nd 
quicksand underlying a lava flow of late Térti- 
ary or early Glacial age (Wright, Emmons; 
see Nampa Image). Questions are raised by a 
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number of geologists respecting the value of 
these finds (McGee). The most extraordinary 
discoveries of human remains in connection 
with geological formations are those from the 
auriferous gravels of California (Whitney, 
Holmes). These finds are numerous and are 
reported from many localities and from depo- 
sits covering a wide range of time. So con- 
vineing did the evidence appear to Whitney, 
state geologist of California from 1860 to 1874, 
that he accepted without hesitation the con- 
clusion that man had occupied the auriferous 
gravel region during pre-Glacial time, and other 
students of the subject still regard the testi- 
mony as convincing; but consideration of the 
extraordinary nature of the conclusions de- 
pendent on this evidence should cause even the 
most sanguine advocate of great human antiq- 
uity in America to hesitate (see Calaveras Man). 
Geologists are practically agreed that the gra- 
vels from which some at least of the relics of 
man are said to come are of Tertiary age. 
These relics represent a polished-stone culture 
corresponding closely to that of the modern 
tribes of the Pacific slope. Thus, man in 
America must have passed through the savage 
and well into the barbarous stage while the 
hypothetical earliest representative of the 
human race in the Old World, Pithecanthropus 
erectus of Dubois, was still running wild in the 
forests of Java, a half-regenerate Simian. 
Furthermore, the acceptance of the auriferous- 
gravel testimony makes it necessary to place 
the presence of man in America far back toward 
the beginning of the Tertiary age, a period to 
be reckoned not in tens but in hundreds of 
thousands of years. (See Smithson. Rep. for 
1899). These and other equally striking con- 
siderations suggest the wisdom of formulating 
conclusions with the utmost caution. 
Caves and rock shelters representing various 
periods and offering dwelling places to the 
tribes that have come and gone, may reason- 
ably be expected to contain traces of the peoples 
of all periods of occupancy; but the deposits 
forming their floors, with few exceptions, have 
not been very fully examined, and up to the 
_ present time have furnished no very tangible 
- evidence of the presence of men beyond the 
limited period of the American Indian as 
Kuwn tous. The University of California has 
CON ctagdeexvavatiohs in a cave in the N. part 
of th: state, and the discovery of bones that 
appear to have been shaped by human hands, 
associated with fossil fauna that probably 
represent early Glacial times, has been reported 
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(Sinclair); but the result is not decisive. The 
apparent absence or dearth of ancient human 
remains in the caves of the country furnishes 
one of the strongest reasons for critically 
examining all testimony bearing on antiquity 
about which reasonable doubt can be raised. 
It is incredible that primitive man should have 
inhabited a country of caverns for ages without 
resorting at some period to their hospitable 
shelter; but research in this field is hardly 
begun, and evidence of a more conclusive 
nature may yet be forthcoming. 

In view of the extent of the researches carried 
on in various fields with the object of adducing 
evidence on which to base a scheme of human 
chronology in America, decisive results are 
surprisingly meager, and the finds so far made, 
reputed to represent a vast period of time 
stretching forward from the middle Tertiary to 
the present, are characterized by so many 
defects of observation and record and so many 
apparent incongruities, biological, geological, 
and cultural, that the task of the chronologist 
is still largely before him. 

For archeological investigations and scientific 
discussion relating to the antiquity of man 
within the limits of the United States, see 
Abbott (1) in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., 
xXx11I, 1888, (2) in Proc. A. A. A. S., xxxvu, 
1888; Allen, Prehist. World, 1885; Bancroft, 
Native Races, 1v, 1882; Becker in Bull. Geol. 
Soc. Am., 1, 1891; Blake in Jour. Geol. vu, 
no. 7, 1899; Brower, Memoirs, v, 1902; 
Chamberlin (1) in Jour. Geol., x, no. 7, 1902, 
(2) in The Dial, 1892; Claypole in Am. Geol., 
xv, 1896; Dall (1) in Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila., 1899, (2) in Cont. N. Am. Ethnol., 1, 
1877; Emmons in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., 
xxtv, 1889; Farrand, Basis of Am. Hist., 1904; 
Foster, Prehist. Races, 1878; Fowke, Archeol. 
Hist. Ohio, 1902; Gilbert in Am. Anthrop., 0, 
1889; Haynes in Winsor, Narr. and Crit. Hist. 
Am., 1, 1889; Holmes (1) in Rep. Smithson. 
Inst. 1899, 1901, (2) ibid. 1902, 1903, (3) in 


Jour. Geol., 1, nos. 1, 2, 1893, (4) in Am. Geol., . 


XI, no. 4, 1893, (5) in Science, Nov. 25, 1892, 
and Jan. 25, 1893; Hrdlicka (1) in Am. An- 
throp., n. s., v, no. 2, 1903, (2) in Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., xvz, 1902; Kummel in Proce. 
A. A. A. S., xivr, 1897; Lapham in Smithson. 
Cont., vu, 1855; Lewis, ibid., xxrx, 1880; 
McGee (1) in Am. Anthrop., 1, no. 4, 1889;  v, 
no. 4, 1892; v1, no. 1, 1893, (2) in Pop. Sci. 
Mo., Nov., 1888, (3) in Am. Antiq., x11, no. 7, 
1891; Mercer (1) in Proc. A. A. A. S., XivI, 
1897, (2) in Am. Nat., xxvm, 1893, (3) in Pubs. 
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Univ. of Pa., v1, 1897; Morse in Proce. A. A. 
A. §., xxx, 1884; Munro, Archeol. and 
False Antig., 1905; Nadaillac, Prehist. Amer- 
ica, 1884; Peterson in Records of Past, m1, pt. 
1, 1903; Powell in The Forum, 1890; Putnam 
(1) in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xx1, 1881-— 
83; xxi, 1885-88, (2) in Peabody Mus. Reps., 
IX-xxxvul, 1876-1904, (3) in Proc. A. A. A.S., 
XLVI, 1897, (4) in Rep. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
1899, 1900; Salisbury, (1) in Proc. A. A. A.S., 
XLVI, 1897, (2) in Science, Dec. 31, 1897; 
Shaler in Peabody Mus. Rep., 11, no. 1, 1877; 
Sinclair in Pub. Univ. Cal., 1, no. 1, 1904; 
Skertchley in Jour. Anthrop. Inst., xvir, 1888; 
Squier and Davis, Smithson. Cont., 1, 1848; 
Thomas (1) Hist. N. Am., 1, 1904, (2) in 12th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1894, (8) Introd. Study of N. 
Am. Arch., 1903; Upham in Science, Aug., 
1902; Whitney, Auriferous Gravels of the 
Sierra Nevada, 1879; Williston in Science, 
Aug., 1902; Winchell (1) in Am. Geol., Sept., 
1902, (2) in Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., xiv, 1903; 
Wright, (1) Man and the Glacial Period, 1895, 
(2) Ice Age, 1889, (3) in Pop. Sci. Mo., May, 
1893, (4) in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat, Hist., 
Xx, 1888, (5) in Rec. of the Past, 1, 1903; 
tv, 1905;. Wyman in Mem. Peabody Acad. Sci., 
1, no. 4, 1875. 

The progress of opinion and research relating 
to the origin, antiquity, and early history of 
the American tribes is recorded in a vast body 
of literature fully cited, until within recent 
years, by Bancroft in Native Races, Iv, 1882, 
and Haynes in Winsor’s Narrative and Critical 
History, 1, 1884. (w. H. #.) 


Anuenes (Anué’/nes). A gens of the Nanai- 
mo.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 32, 1889. 


Anvils. Primitive workers in metal were 
dependent on anvil stones in shaping their 
implements, utensils, and ornaments. Anvils 
were probably not especially shaped for the 
purpose, but consisted of boulders or other 
natural masses of stone, fixed or moveable, 
selected according to their fitness for the par- 
ticular purpose for which they were employed. 
Few of these utensils have been identified, 
however, and the types most utilized by the 
tribes are left to conjecture. The worker in 


_ stone also sometimes used a solid rock body on 


which to break and roughly shape masses of 
flint and other stone. These are found on many 
sites where stone was quarried and wholly or 
partially worked into shape, the upper surface 
showing the marks of rough usage, while frag- 


ments of stone left by the workmen are scat" 
tered about. (w. H. H.) 


Aogitunai (*Aoygitand’-i, ‘Masset inlet git- 
uns’). A Masset/subdivision residing in the 
town of Yaku, epposite North id., and deriving 
their name from Masset inlet, Queen Charlotte 
ids., British Columbia.—Swanton, Cont. Haida 
275, 1905. 


Aokeawai (°Ao-qé’awa-i, ‘those born in the 
inlet’). A division of the Raven clan of the 
Skittagetan family which received its name 
from Masset inlet, Queen. Charlotte ids., Bri- 
tish Columbia, where these people formerly 
lived. Part of them, at least, were settled for 
a time at Dadens, whence all finally went to 
Alaska. There were two subdivisions: Hling- 
wainaashadai and TaolnaashadaiSwanton, 
Cont. Haida, 272, 1905. 

Kao-ké’-owai.---Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 22, 1898- 
Kéo Haadé.—Harrison in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec- 
11, 125, 1895. 

Aondironon. A branch of the Neutrals 
whose territory bordered on that of the Huron 
in w. Ontario. In 1648, owing to an alleged 
breach of neutrality, the chief town of this 
tribe was sacked by 300 Iroquois, mainly 
Seneca, who killed a large number of its inhabi- 
tants and carried away many others in capti- 
vity.—Jes. Rel. for 1640, 35, 1858. 
Ahondihronnons.—Jes. Rel. for 1656, 34, 1858. Aon- 
dironnons.—Jes. Rel. for 1648, 49, 1858. Ondironon. 
—lIbid., 11, index, 1858. 

AostlanInagai (*Ao st/an Inaga't, ‘Masset 
inlet rear-town people’). A local subdivision 
of the Raven clan of the Skittagetan family. 
Masset inlet gave them the separate name.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 271, 1905. 


Stl’EngB 14’ nas.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 22» 
1898. 


Aoyakulnagai (£Ao ya’ ku Inaga’i, ‘middle 
town people of Masset inlet’), A branch of 
the Yakulanas division of the Raven clan of the 
Skittagetan family, which received the name 
from Masset inlet, where its town stood.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 271, 1905. 


G’anyakoilnagai.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 
23, 1898 (probably a misprint for G auyakoilnagai, its 
name in the Skidegate dialect). Ou yaka Ilnigé.— 
Harrison in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 125, 1895. 


Apikaiyiks (‘skunks’). A division of the 
Kainah and of the Piegan. 

Ah-pe-ki’.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 171, 1877 (Kainah). 
Ah-pe-ki’-e.—Ibid., (Piegan). Ap’-i-kai-yiks.— 
Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 209, 1892 (Kainah and 
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Piegan). A-pi-kai-’yiks.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Phil- 
ol, Mo. Val., 264, 1862 (Piegan). 

Apishamore. A saddle blanket, made of 
buffalo-calf skins, used on the great prairies 
(Bartlett, Dict. Americanisms, 15, 1877). An 
impossible derivation of this word from the 
French empéchement has been suggested. 
Meaning and form make it evident that the 
term is a corruption of apishimon, which in the 
Chippewa and closely related dialects of Algon- 
quian signifies ‘anything to lie down upon.’ 
(A. F.C.) 


Apontigoumy. An Ottawa village, at- 
tacked by the Seneca in 1670.—Courcelles 
(1670) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 788, 1855. 


Appeelatat. A Montagnais village on the 
s. coast of Labrador.—Stearns, Labrador, 271, 
1884. 


Aputosikainah (‘northern Bloods’). A 
band of the Kainah division of the Siksika. 
Ap-ut’-o-si-kai-nah.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales 
209, 1892. 

Agbirsiarbing (‘a lookout for whales’). <A 
winter settlement of Nugumiut at cape True, 
Baffin island.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 422, 
1888. 


Aragaritka. The name given by the Iro- 
quois to the tribes, including the Huron and 
Tionontati, which they drove out from the 
peninsula between 1. Huron and 1. Erie and 
from lower Michigan.—Iroquois deed (1701) 
in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rv, 908, 1854. 


Araste. An Iroquoian village in 1535 on, or 
near, St. Lawrence r., below the site of Quebec. 
_ —Cartier (1545), Bref Récit, 32, 1863. 


Arbaktung. A subdivision of the Akud- 
nirmiut; they winter generally on cape Bisson, 
Home bay, Baffin island.—Boas in Deutsche 
Geog. Blatt., vit, 34, 1885. 


Archeology. Archeological researches are 
applied to the elucidation of three principal 
departments of inquiry: (1) The history of the 
race and the sub-races; (2) the history of the 
separate families, tribes, and inferior social 
groups; (3) the history of culture in its multi- 
farious forms. Questions of origin and anti- 
quity are necessarily considered in connection 
with investigations in each of these depart- 
ments. In the present article all that can be 
included is a brief review of the salient features 
‘of the archeology of northern America. 

In no part of America are there remains of 
man or his works clearly indicatin z the presence 
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of peoples distinct from the Indian and the 
Eskimo, or having culture markedly different 
in kind and degree from those characterizing 
the aborigines of historic times. Archeological 
researches serve to carry the story of the tribes 
and their culture back indefinitely into the 
past, although the record furnished by the 
various classes of remains grows rapidly less 


legible as we pass beyond the few well-illu- * 


mined pages of the historic period. It is now 
known that the sedentary condition prevailed 
among the aborigines to a much larger extent 
than has been generally supposed. The more 
advanced nations of Middle and South America 
have been practically stationary for long peri- 
ods, as indicated by the magnitude of their 
architectural achievements, and even such 
primitive groups as the Iroquois, Algonquians, 
and others of northern America have occupied 
their general historic habitat for unnumbered 
generations. The prehistoric remains of the 
various regions thus pertain in large measure 
to the ancestors of the historic occupants, and 
the record is thus much more simple than that 
of prehistoric Europe. 


Within the area of the United States Pre- 
Columbian progress ~vas greatest in two prin- 
cipal regions: (1) The Mississippi valley, in- 
cluding portions of the southern States farther 
eastward, and (2) the Pueblo country, compris- 
ing New Mexico, Arizona, and parts of Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Texas. The first-mentioned 
area is characterized by remains of extensive 
fixed works, such as mounds and fortifications; 
the second by its ruined pueblos of stone and 
adobe. In the remainder of the area, as on the 
Atlantic and Pacific slopes and in the regions 


of the Great lakes, the N. Rocky mts., and the — 


Great basin, there is comparatively little save 
minor moveable relics and kitchen deposits to 
mark earlier occupancy. The fixed works 
which occur in the first-mentioned region are 
very numerous, and are extremely important 
to the student of native history. In the Mis- 
sissippi valley and the Southern states these 
works consist of mounds of diversified shapes, 
built mainly of earth and devoted to a variety 
of purposes, such as dwelling, observation, 
defense, burial, and ceremony. Some of these 
are of great size, as the Cahokia mound 
in Illinois, and the Etowah mound in 
Georgia, which compare well in bulk with the 
great pyramids of middle America. There are 
also fortifications and inclosures of extremely 
varied form and, in many instances, of great 
extent. These ‘are well illustrated by Ft. 
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Ancient, Adams co., Ohio, and _ the 
earthworks at Newark, Ohio. The animal- 
shaped mounds, occurring principally in the 
Ohio and upper Mississippi valleys, are 
a striking variety of these remains. Well- 
known examples are the Serpent mound, 
Adams co., Ohio, and the so-called Elephant 
mound, Grant co., Wis. The materials 
used in these structures include earth, clay, 
sand, and, along the coast, shells. Stone en- 
tered into the construction where it was readily 
available, but rarely as well-built walls or as 
masonry. These works indicate the former 
presence in the region of a numerous sedentary 
population relying mainly on agriculture for 
subsistence. It is now known, as a result of 
the more recent archeological investigations, 
that these people, often called the ‘“Mound- 
builders,’ were no other than Indians, and in 
some cases at least the ancestors of tribes occu- 
pying the general region within historic times: 

In the Pueblo region the fixed works consist 
of villages and dwellings of stone, and, in the 
southern Pueblo area, of adobe. Of unusual 
interest are the cliff-dwellings, built of stone in 
rifts and shelters in the cafion walls and along 
the faces of the table-lands or excavated in fri- 
able cliffs. The advanced condition of the 
earlier occupants of the region is indicated not 
only by these remains but by the presence of 
traces of extensive irrigating ditches. A care- 
ful study of these various remains, including 
the skeletal parts, demonstrates the fact that 
they pertain in large measure to the ancestors 


of the present occupants of the Pueblo towns 


and that no antecedent distinct people or cul- 
ture can be differentiated. 

In the districts lying outside of the areas 
referred to above are encountered occasional 
burial mounds and earthworks, as well as 


countless refuse deposits marking occupied 


sive workings at Flint Ridge, Ohio; 
‘Springs, Ark.; and Mill Creek, Ill., the sites 


with the refuse of manufacture. 


sites. The most notable of the latter are the 
shell mounds of the Atlantic and Pacific shore 
lines, which offer a rich reward for the labours of 
the archeologist. 

Among fixed works of somewhat wide distri- 
bution are the quarries where flint, soapstone, 
mica, quartzite, obsidian, and other varieties 
of stone were obtained for the manufacture of 
implements and utensils. Such are the exten- 
Hot 


being marked by numerous pittings surrounded 
Their lesson 
is a most instructive one, demonstrating espe- 
cially the great enterprise and perseverance of 


the tribes. There are also numerous copper 
mines in the L. Superior region, marked by 
excavations of no great depth but of surprising 
extent, indicating the fulness of the native 
awakening to the advantages of metal in the 
arts. (See Mines and Quarries.) Caverns 
formerly occupied by the tribes also contain 
deposits of refuse, and their walls display nu- 
merous examples of pictography. In connec- 
tion with fixed works may also be mentioned 
the petroglyphs, or rock inscriptions, found in 
nearly every part of the country. These give 
little aid, however, to the study of aboriginal 
history, since they can not be interpreted, save 
in rare cases where tradition has kept the signi- 
ficance alive. 

Knowledge of native history in Post-Colum- 
bian as well as in Pre-Columbian times is great- 
ly enhanced by a study of the minor remains 
and relics—the implements, utensils, orna- 
ments, ceremonial and diversional objects and 
appliances— great numbers of which are now 
preserved in our museums. 

A study of the archeological remains con- 
tained in the area N. of the Rio Grande as a 
whole supplements the knowledge gained by 
investigations among the living tribes in such a 
way as to enable us not only to prolong the 
vista of many tribal histories but to outline, 
tentatively at least, the native general history 
somewhat as follows: An occupancy of the 
various regions in very early times by tribes of 
low culture; a gradual advance in arts and 
industries, especially in favourable localities, 
resulting in many cases in fully sedentary hab- 
its, an artificial basis of subsistence, and the 
successful practice of many arts and industries, 
such as agriculture, architecture, sculpture, 
pottery, weaving, and metallurgy—accom- 
plishments characterizing a well-advanced 
stage of barbarism, as defined by Morgan; 
while in the less favoured regions, comprising 
perhaps three-fourths of the area of the United 
States and a larger proportion of the British 
possessions, the more primitive hunter-fisher 
stage mainly persisted down to historic times. 

Efforts have been made to distinguish defin- 
ite stages of culture progress in America corre- 
sponding to those established in Europe, but 
there appears to be no very close correspond- 
ence. The use of stone was universal among 
the tribes, and chipped and polished imple- 
ments appear to have been employed at all 
periods and by peoples of every stage of culture, 
although the polishing processes seem to have 
grown relatively more important with advanc- 
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ing culture, being capable of producing art 
works of the higher grades, while flaking pro- 
cesses are not. Some of the more advanced 
tribes of the S. were making marked headway 
in the use of metals, but the culture was every- 
where essentially that of polished stone. 

The antiquity of man in America has been 
much discussed in recent years, but as yet it is 
not fully agreed that any great antiquity is 
established. Geological formations in the 


United States, reaching well back toward the 


close of the Glacial period, possibly ten thous- 
and years, are found to include remains of man 
and his arts; but beyond this time the traces 
are so meagre and elements of doubt so numer- 
ous that conservative students hesitate to 
accept the evidence as satisfactory. 

The literature of the northern archeology is 
very extensive and can not be cited here save 
in outline. Worthy of particular mention are 
publications* by (1) Government Drpart- 
MENTS: U.S. Interior Dept., Reps. Survey 
of Territories, with papers by Bessels, Holmes, 
Jackson; Contributions to N. Am. Ethnology, 
papers by Dall, Powers, Rau, and others. U. 
S. War Dept.: Reps. of Surveys, papers by 
Abbott, Ewbank, Loew, Putnam, Schumacher, 
Yarrow, and others. Education Department, 
Toronto, Canada: Reps. of Minister of Educa- 
tion, papers by Boyle, Hunter, Laidlaw, and 
others. (2) Institutions: Smithsonian In- 
stitution Annual Reports, Contributions to 
Knowledge, Miscellaneous Collections, con- 
taining articles by Abbott, Dall, Fewkes, 
Holmes, Jones, Lapham, Rau, Squier and Da- 
vis, Whittlesey, Wilson, and others (see pub- 
lished list); National Museum Reports, Pro- 
ceedings, Bulletins, containing papers by 
Holmes, Hough, Mason, McGuire, Wilson, and 
others (see published list); Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology Reports, Bulletins, containimg 
articles by Cushing, Dall, Fewkes, Fowke, 
Henshaw, Holmes, Mindeleff, Thomas, and 
others Peabody Museum Reports, Memoirs, 
Archeol. and Ethnol. Papers, “containing 


erties by Abbott, Putnam, Willoughby, Wy- 


man, and others; American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Memoirs, Bulletins, containing 
articles by Hrdlicka, Smith, and others (see 
published list); Museum of Arts and Science 
University of Pennsylvania, Publications, con- 
taining articles by Abbott, Culin, Mercer, and 
others; Field Columbian Museum, Publica- 


‘ i *This list is reprinted verbatim from the Handbook 


of American Indians and, therefore, contains many works 


that do not contain any references to Canadian Indians. 
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tions, containing papers by Dorsey, Phillips, 
and others; N. Y. State Museum Reports: 
University of the State of New York, Bulletins, 
containing papers by Beauchamp; University 
of California, Publications, containing papers 
by Sinclair and others. (3) ACADEMIES, 
Socrerms, AND AssocraTions: Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Phila., Journal, with 
numerous memoirs by Moore; American 
Ethnological Society, Transactions, with papers 
by Schoolcraft, Troost, and others; Davenport 
Academy of Science, Proceedings, with papers 
by Farquharson, Holmes, and others; Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Proceedings, with numerous papers; 
Archeological Institute of America, Papers, 
containing articles by Bandelier and others; 
National History Society of New Brunswick, 
Bulletins; International Congress of American- 
ists; Washington Anthropological Society; 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society; 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Society; 
Canadian Institute; American Antiquarian 
Society; Boston Society of Natural History. 
(4) PertopicaLts: American Geologist; Amer- 
ican Journal of Science and Art; American 
Anthropologist; American Antiquarian; The 
Archeologist; Popular Science Monthly; Sci- 
ence; American Journal of Science; American 
Naturalist; Journal of Geology. (5) Srpa- 
RATE INDIVIDUAL PUBLICATIONS: Abbott, Prim- 
itive Industry, 1881; Allen, Prehist. World, 
1885; Bancroft, Native Races, 1882; Brower, 
Memoirs of Explorations, 1898-1903; Clark, 
Prehist. Remains, 1876; Dellenbaugh, North 
Americans of Yesterday, 1901; Fewkes, Jour- 
nal of American Ethnology and Archeology, 
I-Iv, 1891-94; Foster, Prehist. Races, 1878; 
Fowke, Archeol. Hist. Ohio, 1902; Jones, (1) 
Monumental Remains of Georgia, 1861, (2) 
Antiquities of the Southern Indians, 1873; 
McLean, Mound Builders, 1879; Moorehead, 
(1) Prehistoric Implements, 1900, (2) Fort 
Ancient, 1890, (3) Primitive Man in Ohio, 1892; 
Morgan, League of Iroquois, 1854, 1904; Mun- 
ro, Archzology and False Antiquities, 1905; 
Nadaillac, Prehist. Am., 1884; Nordenskidld, 
Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde, 1893; Read 
and Whittlesey in Ohio Centennial Rep., 1877; 
Schooleraft, Indian Tribes, vols. t-1tv, 1851-57; 
Short, North Americans of Antiquity, 1880; 
Starr, First Steps in Human Progress, 1895; 
Squier, Antiquities of New York and the West, 
1851; Terry, Sculp. Anthr. Ape Heads, 1891; 
Thurston, Antiq. of Tenn., 1897; Warden, 
Recherches sur les antiquités de |’Amér. Sept., 
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1827. Wilson, Prehistoric Man, 1862; Winsor, 


Narrative and Critical History of America, 1, 
1884; Wright, Man and the Glacial Period, 
1895. For archeological bibliography of Onta- 


rio, Canada, see 9th Archeological Report of 


Minister of Education, Ontario, 1897. (w. 
H. H.) 


Architecture. The simple constructions of 
the tribes n. of Mexico, although almost exclu- 
sively practical in their purpose, serve to 
illustrate many of the initial steps in the evolu- 
tion of architecture; they are hence worthy of 
careful consideration by the student of culture 
history. Various branches of the building arts 
are treated separately under appropriate heads, 


_ but as these topics are there considered mainly 


in their ethnologic aspects, they will here be 


briefly treated as products of environment and 


as illustrations of the manner in which begin- 
nings are made and the higher architectural 
forms are evolved. The kind and character of 
the buildings in a given district or region de- 
pend on a number of conditions, namely: (a) 
The capacity, habits, and characteristics of the 
people;- (b) the cultural and especially the 
social status of the particular peoples; (c) the 
influence of neighbouring cultures; (d) the phy- 
siography of the district occupied; (e) the 
resources, animal, vegetal, and mineral, and 
especially the building materials available 
within the area; (f) climate. These in the 
main are the determining factors in the art 
development of all peoples in all times, and 
may be referred to somewhat at length. 


(1) In these studies it is necessary that the 
man himself and especially his mental capaci- 
ties and characteristics should be considered as 
essential elements of the environment, since he 


is not only the product, as is his culture, of 


present and past environments, but is the 
primary dynamic factor in all culture develop- 
ment. 


(2) The culture status of the people—the 


_ particular stage of their religious, social, tech- 


nical, and xsthetic development—goes far 
toward determining the character of their 
The manner in which social status 
determines the character of habitations is dwelt 
on by Morgan (Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1v, 1881), 
to the apparent exclusion of other criteria. 
Within the area n. of Mexico the various phases 
characterizing the culture of numerous tribes 
and groups of tribes are marked by more or less 
People of the lowest 
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—the sky, the forest, and the overhanging 
rocks— or construct simple shelters of brush or 
bark for protection against sun, wind, and rain. 
Some build lodges of skins and mats, so light 
that they may be carried from place to place 
as the food quest or the pressure of foes re- 
quires; while others, higher in the scale, con- 
struct strong houses of timber or build fortress- 
like pueblos of hewn stone or adobe. Along 
with the succession of steps in culture progress 
there goes progressive differentiation of use. 
The less advanced tribes have only the dwell- 
ing, while the more cultured have, in addition, 
fortifications, temples, civic structures, tombs, 
storage houses, observation towers, dams, 
canals, reservoirs, shelters for domestic animals, 
and various constructions employed in trans- 
portation. Social customs and religion play 
each a part in the results accomplished, the one 
acting on the habitation and the other giving 
rise to a separate and most important branch 
of the building arts. 

(3) The building arts of the tribes n. of 
Mexico have been little affected by outside 
influence. .In the n. there is only a limited 


’ contact with the Siberian tribes, which have 


little to give; and in the s. nearly a thousand 
miles separate the tribes of our s. border from 
the semi-civilized Indians of central Mexico. 
So slowly did inter-tribal influence act within 
the area here included, and so fully does en- 
vironment control culture, that in many cases 
where the conditions have remained reasonably 
stable distinct styles of building exist almost 
side by side, and have so existed from time 
immemorial. 

(4) It is apparent at a glance that the physi- 
ographic characters of a country exercise strong 
influence on aboriginal building arts, and at the 
same time have much to do with the trend of 
culture in general and with results finally 
achieved in civilization. Dwellings on the open 
plains necessarily differ from those in the 
mountains, those of a country of forests from 
those of an arid region, and those of rich allu- 
vial bottoms from those of the land of plateaus 
and cliffs. Even the characteristics of the 
particular site impress themselves strongly on 
the buildings and the building group. 

(5) In any area the natural resources have 
much to do with determining the economic 
status of the people and, according as they are 
favourable or unfavourable, foster or discourage 
progress in the arts. The building materials 
available to a people exercise a profound influ- 
ence on the building arts. The presence of 
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plentiful, easily quarried stone, well adapted 
to building purposes, permits and encourages 
rapid development of these arts, while its 
absence may seriously retard their development 
and in fact may be accountable for the back- 
ward condition of a people not only in this 
activity but in the whole range of its activities. 
The highest development is not possible with- 
out stone, which alone of the materials avail- 
able to uncivilized man for building purposes 
is sufficiently permanent to permit the cumu- 
lative growth necessary to the evolution of the 
higher forms of the art of architecture. 

(6) Climate is an element of the highest 
significance in the history of building. In 
warm, arid districts shelter is not often a neces- 
sity, and a primitive people may have no build- 
ings worthy of the name; but in the far N. 
carefully constructed dwellings are essential to 
life. The habitations of an arid region natur- 
ally differ from those of a region where moisture 
prevails. 

The conditions thus outlined have operated 
in the various culture areas N. of the Rio 
Grande ‘to produce the diversified results 
observed; ‘and these results may now be passed 
briefly in review. Among the most clearly 
defined and characteristic of these environ- 
ments are (1) the Arctic area, (2) the North 
Pacific area, (3) the Middle Pacificarea, (4) the 
arid region of the S. W., (5) the Basin range and 
Rocky Mt. highlands, (6) the Mississippi low- 
lands and the middle S., (7) the woodlands of 
the N. and E., and (8) the Gulf coast and 
Florida. Within some of these the conditions 
are practically uniform over vast areas, and the 
results are uniform in proportion, while in 
others conditions are greatly diversified, numer- 
ous more or less distinct styles of house con- 
struction having developed almost side by side. 
As with the larger areas, each inferior division 
displays results due to the local conditions. It 
may be observed that of the various condition- 
ing agencies of environment one may dominate 
in one district and another in another district, 
but with our present imperfect knowledge of 
the facts in a majority of cases the full analysis 
of conditions and effects is not yet possible. 

It is not to be expected that the building arts 
can flourish within the Arctic circle. Along the 
many thousands of miles of N. shore line agri- 
culture is out of the question. Wood is known 
only as it drifts from the s. along the icy shores, 
and save for the presence of oil-producing 
animals of the sea primitive man could not 
exist. Snow, ice, stone, bones of animals, and 
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driftwood are the materials available for build- 
ing, and these are utilized for dwellings and 
storage places according to the requirements 
and capacities of the tribes. The house is 
depressed beneath the surface of the ground, 
partly, perhaps, better to withstand the cold, 
and partly, no doubt, because of the lack of 
necessary timbers to build walls and span the 
space required above ground. The large 
winter houses are entered by a long under- 
ground passage, the low walls of which are 
constructed of whale bones, stones, or timbers, 
while the house has a framework of timbers or 
whale-ribs covered with earth. The ground- 
plan and interior arrangement are simple, but 
well perfected, and remarkably uniform over 
the vast extent of the Arctic shore line. The 
snow house is particularly a product of the N. 
Snow and ice, available for the greater part of 
the year, are utilized in the construction of 
dwellings unique on the face of the earth. 
These are built of blocks of compacted snow 
held in position, not by utilizing any of the- 
ordinary principles of construction, but by 
permitting the blocks to crystallize by freezing 
into a solid dome of ice—so solid that the key 
block may be omitted for a window or for the 
passage of smoke without danger to the struc- 
ture. This house lasts during the winter, and 
in the summer melts away. Thesummer houses 
are mere shelters of driftwood or bones covered 
with skins. There is no opportunity for 
esthetic display in such houses as these, and 
clever as the Eskimo are in their minor art ~ 
work, it is not likely that esthetic effect in 
their buildings, interior or exterior, ever re- 
ceived serious consideration. The people do ~ 
not lack in ability and industry, but the 
environment restricts constructive effort to the 
barest necessities of existence and effectually — 
blocks the way to higher development. Their 
place in the culture ladder is by no means at the — 
lowest rung, but it is far from the highest. } 
The houses of the N. W. coast derive their — 
character largely from the vast forests of yellow 
cedar, which the enterprising people were — 
strong enough to master and utilize. They 
are substantial and roomy structures, and 
indicate on the part of the builders decided 
ability in planning and remarkable enterprise 
in execution. They mark the highest achieve- — 
ment of the native tribes in wood construction | 
that has been observed. The genius of this 
people applied to building with stone in a stone ; 
environment might well have placed them 
among the foremost builders in America. Vast 
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_ labour was expended in getting out the huge 
: trunks, in hewing the planks, posts, and beams, 
in carving the house and totem poles, and in 
erecting the massive structures. The facade, 
with its mythological paintings and huge her- 
aldic columns, is distinctly impressive. In 
early days the fortified towns, described by 
Vancouver and other pioneer explorers, were 
striking and important constructions. It is 
indeed a matter of regret that the genius of 
such a people should be expended upon a mate- 
rial of which no trace is left, save in museums, 
after the lapse of a few generations. 
The contrast, due to differences in environ- 
ment, between the buildings of the N. W. coast 
and those of the Pueblo region is most striking. 
With greater ability, perhaps, than the Pue- 
'blos, the northern peoples laboured under the 
disadvantage of employing materials that 
rapidly decay, while with the Pueblos the 
results of the skill and effort of one generation 
were supplemented by those of the next, and 
the cumulative result was the great pueblo. 
_ The lot of the Pueblo tribes fell in the midst of 
a vast region of cliffs and plateaus, where the 
means of subsistence admitted of the growth 
of large communities and where the ready- 
quarried stone, with scarcity of wood, led 
inevitably to the building of houses of masonry. 
The defensive motive being present, it directed 
the genius of the people toward continued and 
_ united effort, and the dwelling group became a 
_ great stronghold. _ Cumulative results encour- 
aged cumulative effort; stronger and stronger 
_ walls were built, and story grew onstory. The 
art of the stone-mason was mastered, the stones 
were hewn and laid in diversified courses for 
effect, door and window openings were accu- 
ee rately and symmetrically framed with cut stone 
-: and spanned with lintels of stone and wood, 
__ and towers of picturesque outline in picturesque 
i situations, now often in ruins, offer suggestions 
* of the feudal castles of the Old World. 


* * * * * * * * 
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7 The primitive habitations of the Pacific slope 
~ from the strait of Fuca to the gulf of Cali- 
x fornia afford a most instructive lesson. In the 
feN. the vigorous tribes had risen to the task of 
_ utilizing the vast forests, but in the S. the im- 
provident and enervated natives were little 
pe short of homeless wanderers. In the N. the 
_Toomy communal dwellings of the Columbia 
Valley, described by Lewis and Clark, were 
found, while to the S. one passes through varied 
environments where timber and earth, rocks 
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and caves, rushes, bark, grass, and brush in 
turn played their part in the very primitive 
house-making achievements of the strangely 
diversified tribesmen. 

In the highlands of the Great Divide and im 
the vast inland basins of the N. the building 
arts did not flourish, and houses of bark, gr ass; 
reeds, the skins of animals, and rough timbers 
covered with earth gave only necessary shelter 
from winter blasts. In the whole expanse of 
the forest-covered E. the palisaded fortress and 
the long-house of the Iroquois, in use at the 
beginning of the historical period, mark the 
highest limit in the building arts. On the Gulf 
coast the simple pile dwellings set in the shal- 
low waters were all that the conditions of 
existence in a mild climate required. 

It is probably useless to speculate on what 
might have been in store for the native builders 
had they been permitted to continue unmo- 
lested throughout the ages. The stone-builders 
had the most promising outlook, but they were 
still in the elementary stages of the arts of 
construction. They had not made the one 
essential step toward great building—the dis- 
covery of the means of covering large spaces 
without the use of wood. Although they were 
acquainted with many essential elements of 
construction, they had devised neither the off- 
set span of stone nor the keystone arch, 

In none of these areas had the tribes reached 
the stage in the building arts where constructive 
features or architectural details are utilized 
freely for purposes of embellishment. A people 
that could carve wood and stone and could 
decorate pottery and weave baskets of admir- 
able pattern could not mould the unwieldy ele- 
ments of the building into esthetic form. But 
esthetic suggestions and features did not pass 
entirely unappreciated. Some of the lower 
types of structures, suéh as the grass lodge and 
the mat house, partaking of textile technique, 
were characterized by elements of symmetry, 
grace, and rhythmic repetition of details. The 
wooden house of the N. W. had massiveness of 
form and boldness of outline, and the sculp- 
tured and painted details lent much esthetic 
interest; while in the arid region the stone- 
builders had introduced a number of features 
to relieve the monotony of walls and to add to 
the pleasing effect of the interiors. In these 

things the native mind certainly took some 
pleasure, but probably little thought was given 
to architectural effect as this is known to the 
more civilized tribes, such as the Maya of 
Yucatan, who spent a vast amount of time ang 
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energy on the purely decorative features of 
their stone buildings. 

Numerous authors dwell more or less on the 
buildings of the tribes N. of Mexico, but only 
the more important publications will here be 
cited. See Boas, Dorsey, Fewkes, Hoffman, 
the Mindeleffs, Nelson, Mrs. Stevenson, 
Thomas, and Turner in various Reports, B. A. 
E.; Adair, Hist. Amer. Inds., 1775; Bandelier, 
various reports in Papers Arch. Inst. Am., 
1881-92; Beauchamp, Iroqouis Trail, 1892; 
Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 1897; Catlin, 
N. Am. Inds., 1841, 1866; Dawson in Proc. 
and Trans. Royal Soc. Can., 1x, 1891; De Bry, 
Collectiones Peregrinationum, 1590-1628; Del- 
lenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday, 1901; 
Du Pratz, Hist. Louisiane, m1, 1758; Eells in 
Smithson. Rep. 1887, 1889; Foster, Prehist. 
Races, 1878; Goddard in Univ. Cal. Pubs., I, 
no. 1, 1903; Hariot, Narr. First Plant. Virginia, 
repr. 1893; Hrdlicka in Am. Anthrop., V1, no. 
8, 1905; Jackson in Metropol. Mag., XxiI, no 
8, 1905; Lewis and Clark, Exped. (1804-06), 
Coues ed., 1893; MacLean Mound Builders, 
1879; Moore, various memoirs in Jour. Acad, 
Nat. Sci. Phila., 1894-1905; Morgan in Cont. 
N. Am. Ethnol., rv, 1881; Morice in Trans. 
Can. Inst., tv, 1895; Niblack in Nat. Mus. Rep. 
1888, 1890; Nordenskiéld, Cliff Dwellers of the 
Mesa Verde, 1893; Powers in Cont. N. Am., 
Ethnol., m1, 1877; Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
ity, 1851-57; Smith, Hist. Va., repr. 1819; 
Squier, Antiq. N. Y. and West, 1851; Squier 
and Davis in Smithson. Cont., 1, 1848; Starr, 
First Steps in Human Progress, 1895; Swan in 
_ Smithson. Cont., xx1, 1874; Teit in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 1900; Thurston, Antiq. of 
Tenn., 1897. See Habitations. (w. H. H.) 


Ardnainig. A mythical people believed by 
the Central Eskimo to live far to the Nn. w. of 
them. The women are supposed to be of ordi- 
nary stature. They hunt in kaiaks and provide 
for their husbands, who are covered with hair 
and are so tiny that they carry them about in 
their hoods.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 640, 
1888. 


Arendahronon (‘rock people’). One of the 
four chief tribes of the Huron, having the most 
easterly situation and claiming to be the first 
allies of the French, who founded among them 
the missions of St. Jean Baptiste, St. Joachim, 
and Ste. Elisabeth. In 1639 they were said to 
have been residents of the Huron country for 
about 50 years. In 1649, on the political des- 
truction and expulsion of the Huron tribes by 
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the Iroquois, the inhabitants of St. Jean Bap- 
tiste submitted in a body to the Seneca. whe 
adopted them. They constituted the Stone, 
or Rock, tribe of the Huron. See Jesuit Rela- 
tion for 1639. 40, 1858. (s. N. B. H.) 


Ahrenda.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 182, 1855. Ahrendah- 
ronons.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 1m, 522, 1853. Ah- 
rendaronons.—Jes. Rel. for 1640, 61, 1858. Arenda.— 
Charlevoix, (1635) New France, 1, 72, 1872. Arenda- 
cronons.—Jes. Rel. for 1641, 67, 1858. Arendaehro- 
nons.—lIbid., 83. Arendaenhronons.—Jes. Rel. for 
1642, 82, 1858. Arendarhononons.—Jes. Rel. for 
1635, 24, 1858. Arendaronnons.—Jes. Rel. for 1644, 
99, 1858. Arendaronons.—Jes. Rel. for. 1640, 90, 1858. 
Arendarrhonons.—Jes. Rel. for 1637 109, 1858 
Arendoronnon.—Jes. Rel. for 1636, 123, 1858. Aven- 
dahs.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 154, 1883" 
Enarhonon.—Sagard, Gr. Voy., I, 79,1865. Nation d’ 
Atironta.—Ibid. Nation de la Roche.—Jes. Rel., 1, 
index, 1858. Nation du Rocher.—Jes. Rel. for 1657, 


23, 1858. Renarhonon.—Sagard, Hist. du Can., I, 234, 
1865. 
Arendaonatia. A Huron village in Ontario 


about 1640.—Jes. Rel. for 1637, 159, 1858. 
Anendaonactia.—Ibid., 165. 


Arente. A Huron village in Ontario about 
1640.—Jes. Rel. for 1637, 150, 1858. 


Argillite (slate). This material, which is 
much diversified in character, was in. very 
general use by the tribes N. of Mexico for the 
manufacture of utensils, implements, and orna- — 
ments, and for carvings in general. The typic- 
al slates, characterized by their decided foliate 
structure, were used to some extent for imple- — 
ments; but the more massive varieties, such 
as the greenish striped slates of the Eastern 
states, the argillite of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the states to the s., and the black | 
slate of the N. W. coast were usually preferred — 
for polished implements and carvings. Ar-_ 
gillite was much used by the tribes of the Dela-— 
ware and Susquehanna valleys, and an ancient 1 
quarry of this material, situated at Point 
Pleasant, Pa., has been described by Mercer. 
Material from this and other quarries in the ~ 
Appalachian region was used mainly for flaked 
implements, including leaf-shaped blades, 
knives, and arrow and spear heads, and these 
are widely distributed over the Middle Atlan- 
tic states. The fine-grained greenish and 
striped slates of the Eastern and Middle states 
and Canada were extensively used in the 
manufacture of several varieties of objects of 
somewhat problematic use, including so-called 
banner-stones, bird-stones, and _perforat 
tablets. It is probable that, like the green 
agates and jadeites of Mexico, some varieties 
this stone had special significance with th 
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native tribes. The tribes of the N. W. coast 
employ a fine-grained slate in their very artistic 
carvings, which the Haida obtain chiefly from 
deposits on Slate ecr., Queen Charlotte ids. 
This slate has the desirable qualities of being 
soft and easily carved when freshly quarried, 
and of growing harder with time. It is black 
and takes an excellent polish (Niblack). 
References to ;the use of argillite and slate 
occur in many works relating to ethnologic and 
archeologic subjects, but are not sufficiently 
important to be given in full. Worthy of 
special mention are Abbott, Prim. Industry, 
1881; Holmes in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 1897; 
Mercer in Pubs. Univ. Penn., v1, 1897; Niblack 
in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1888, 1890; Rau in Smith- 
son. Rep. 1872, 1873; Squier and Davis in 
Smithson. Cont., 1, 1848. (w. H. H.) 


Arlagnuk. An Iglulirmiut Eskimo village 
near Melville pen., on Iglulik id., Franklin, Jat. 
‘a 69° 11’ 33’’".—Parry, Second Voy., 355, 1824. 


Arliaktung. An Eskimo village of the 
Akudnirmiut, n. of Home bay, ©. Baffin is- 
land.—Boas in Deutsch. Geog. Blatt., vir, 34, 
1885. 


Armour. Shieldsand body armour appear to 
have been in more or less general use among the 
Indian tribes n. of Mexico. The Eskimo are 
said not to employ the shield, but it was in use 
among the tribes of the plains, the 8S. W., and 
British Columbia, and occasionally among the 
Iroquois and other eastern Indians. 
Plains Indians made their shields of buffalo 
hide, covered with buckskin or elk skin; others 

used basketry (Pueblo), cedar rods (Navaho), 

osiers or bark (Virginia Indians, Iroquois). 

With the exception of a sort of oblong armour- 

shield 4 to 5 ft. long, made of elk hide by the 

Ntlakyapamuk (Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 

Hist., Anthrop., ser. 1, 1900), the Indian shield 

is circular. The decoration of the shield, the 
ceremonies connected with its acquisition, its 

use in ritual, ete., constitute important chapters 
in the art and religion of the aborigines. The 
shield ceremony of the Hopi and the heraldry 
of the shield among the Kiowa have respective- 
ly been specially studied by Dr. J. Walter 
‘Fewkes and Mr. James Mooney of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. Helmets and head 
defences are found among some of the tribes of 
the North Pacific coast, and are often orna- 
mented with the crest of the owner. North of 


Rep. Nat. Mus. 1893, 625-651). 


The: 


since contact with the whites, iron (Eskimo, 
Chukchi); twined wocden slats (N. W. coast, 
Shasta, Iroquois, Virginia Indians); twined 
wooden rods (Aleut, N. W. coast, Columbia r. 
tribes, Klamath, Hupa, Iroquois, Powhatan, 
etc.); bands of skin arranged in telescoping 
fashion (Chukchi); coats, ete., of hardened 
hide (Tlingit, Haida, Chinook, Hupa, Shoshoni, 
Navaho, Pawnee, Mohawk, etc.). The ivory 
plate armour is believed by Boas to be an imita- 
tion of the iron armour of the Chukchi, and the 
other plate armour may also be of n. 5. Asiatic 
(Japanese) origin. The presence of the buffalo 
in the Mississippi region, and of the elk, moose, 
etc., in other parts of the country, had much 
to do with the nature of armour. The data 
concerning armour among the Indians are sum- 
marized by Hough (Primitive American Armor, 
One sort of 
defensive armour did the early English adven- 
turers in Virginia good service on one occasion. 
At the suggestion of Mosco and the friendly 
Indians, Capt. John Smith, when fighting a 
tribe on the Chesapeake, made use of the 
““Massawomek targets,” or shields (Smith, Va., 
1, 185, 1819; Holmes in 13th Rep. B. A. E., 18, 
1896). These the English set “about the fore- 
part of our Boat, like a forecastle, from whence 
we securely beat back the Salvages from off the 
plaine without any hurt.’ And so, protected 
by “these light Targets (which are made of 
little small sticks woven betwixt strings of their 
hempe, but so firmly that no arrow.can possibly 
pierce them),”’ the English drove back the 
enemy. In general, it may be said that the 
shield and lance were used chiefly by the equest- 
rian tribes of the open country, while body 
armour, with the knife and tomahawk, were 
more in favor with those of the timber and 
coast region. (A. F. C.) 

Arontaen (‘it is a lying log. —Hewiit). A 
Huron village situated near Poimt Cockburn, 
on the n. shore of Nottawasaga bay, Ontario, 
in 1636.—Jesuit Relation for 1636, 133, 1858. 


Arosaguntacook. A tribe of the Abnakt 
confederacy, formerly living in Androscoggin 
co., Me. Their village, which bore the same 
name, was on Androscoggin r., probably near 
Lewiston. The various names used indiscrimi- 
nately for the tribe and the river may be re- 
solved into the forms Ammoscoggin and Aro- 
saguntacook, which have received different 
interpretations, all seeming to refer to the 
The 
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presence of fish in the stream. 


__ Mexico body armour presents at least five types: 
seems to have been used only for the part of 
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the river in Androscoggin co. between the falls 
near Jay and those near Lewiston. The pre- 
sent name was obtained by changing the first 
part of the word to Andros in compliment to 
Goy. Andros. The Arosaguntacook lived on 
the edge of the first English settlements in 
Maine, and consequently suffered much in the 
various Indian. wars, in which they took a 
prominent part from 1675 until their removal 
to Canada. Their town was burned by the 
English in 1690. As the settlements pushed 
into the interior the Wawenoc, at the mouth of 
the river, moved up and joined the Arosagunta- 
cook, and at a later period the combined tribes 
moved still farther up and joined the Roca- 
meca. These movements led to much confu- 
sion in the statements of writers, as the united 
tribes were commonly known by the name of 
the leading one, the Arosaguntacook or Andros- 
coggin. These tribes, together with the Pig- 
wacket, removed to St. Francis, Quebec, soon 
after the defeat of the Pequawket by Lovewell 
in 1725. Here the Arosaguntacook were still 
the prihcipal tribe and their dialect (Abnaki) 
was adopted by all the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, who were frequently known collectively 
as Arosaguntacook. (J. M.) 

Adgecantehook.—Doc. of 1709 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
y, 86, 1855. Alsigantégwi.—Gatschet, Penobscot MS., 
B. A. E., 1887 (Penobscot name for the St. Francis Indi- 
ans; pl. Alsigantégwiak). Amarascoggin.—Stoughton 
(1695) in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., rx, 613, 1855. Ama- 
rascogin.—La Potherie, Hist. Am., tv, 40,1753. Ama- 
rescogsin.—Trumbull, Conn., 1, 77, 1818. Amaris- 
cogsins.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 223, 1855. 
Amaroscoggen.— Drake, Bk. Indians, bk. 3, 108, 1848. 
Amasagunticook.—True in N. Y. Hist. Mag., 288, 
1864. Amerascogen.—Pike (1690) in Drake, Ind. 
Wars, 152, 1825. Amerescogin.—Douglass, Summary, 
1, 185, 1755. Ameriscoggins.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. 
Antiq. Soc., 1m, 32, 1836. Amerriscogsin.—Maine 
Hist. Soc. Coll., m1, 357, 1853. Amircankanne.— 
Vaudreuil (1721) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 904, 1855. 
Amireaneau.—Doc. of 1693 in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., 
x, 571, 1855 (misprint). Ammarascoggin.—George- 
town treaty (1717) in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., v1, 261, 
1859. Ammarescoggin.—Same in N. H. Hist. Soe, 
Coll., 1, 242, 1827. Ammascoggen.—Church (1690) 
in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., v, 271, 1861. Amonos- 
coggan.—Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 3, 104, 1848. Amonos- 
cogsin.—Mather, Magnalia (1702) quoted by Drake, 
Bk. Inds., bk. 3, 150, 1848. Amoscongen.—Sagadahoe 
treaty (1690) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., 1, 113, 1825. 
Amresscoggin.—Casco conference (1727) in N. H. 
Hist., Soc. Coll., u, 261, 1827. Anasaguntacooks.— 
Sullivan in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., rx, 210, 1804. 
Anasaguntakook.—Drake, Bk. Inds., vi, 1848. Amna- 
sagunticooks.—Williamson in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
1x, 475, 1855. Anasuguntakook.—Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, m1, 527, 1853. Androscogsins.—Sullivan in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., rx, 210, 1804. Anmough- 
cawgen.—Smith (1629), Virginia, u, 177, repr. 1819. 


arrows often had the head loosely attached, so 
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Annirkakan.—La Potherie, Hist. Am., m1, 189, 1753. 
Aresaguntacooks.—Colman (1726) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 1st s., v1, 115, 1800. Arisaguntacooks.—Drake, 
Bk. Inds., bk. 3, 152, 1848. Arosagantakuk.—Keane 
in Stanford, Compend., 500, 1878. Arosaguntacook.— 
Drake, Trag. Wild., 144, 1841. ArosaguntakQk.— 
Vater, Mithridates, pt. 3, sec. 3, 390, 1816. Arouse- 
guntecook.—Douglass, Summary, 1, 185, 1755. Arra- 
saguntacook.—Falmouth conf. (1727) in Maine Hist. 
Soc. Coll., ur, 438, 1853. Arreaguntecooks.—Fal- 
mouth treaty report (1726), ibid., 386. Arregunte- 
nocks.—Penhallow (1726) in N. H. Hist. Soe. Coll., 1, 
129, 1824. Arreraguntecook.—Falmouth treaty re- 
port, op. cit. Arreruguntenocks.—Niles (ca. 1761) in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., v, 365, 1861. Arresagon- 
tacook.—Casco conf, (1727) in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 
261, 1827. Arresaguntacooks.—Falmouth conf. report 
(1727) in Maine Hist. Soe. Coll., m1, 413, 1853. Arresa- 
guntecook.—Falmouth treaty report (1726), ibid., 386- 
390. Arreseguntecook.—Ibid. Arreseguntoocook. 

—Falmouth treaty journal (1749), ibid., rv, 157, 1856. 
Arresuguntoocooks.—Ibid., 155. Arseguntecokes. 
—Document of 1764 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vir, 641, 
1856. Arsikanteg8.—French letter (1721) in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., viz, 262, 1819. Arunsegunte- 
kooks.—La Tour, map, 1779.’ Aruseguntekooks.— 
Jefferys, French Dom., pt. 1, map, 1761. Assagunti- 
cook.—Record (1755) in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., vi, 186, 
1876. Ersegontegog.—Gyles (1726), ibid., m1, 357, 
1853. Massakiga.—Purchas (1625), ibid., v, 156, 1857 . 


Arrowheads. The separate tips or points 
of arrow-shafts. Among the Indian tribes 
many were made of flint and other varieties of 
stone, as well as bone, horn, antler, shell, wood, 
and copper. Copper was much used by such 
tribes as were able to obtain a supply from the 
L. Superior region and to some extent by those 
of British Columbia and Alaska. Iron has 
largely taken the place of these materials since 
the coming of the whites. In stone imple- 
ments of this class the only line of distinction 
between arrowheads and spearheads is that of. 
size. Very few flint arrowheads are as much 
as 2 inches long, and these are quite slender; 
thick or strong ones are much shorter. . Solid 
flesh, being almost as resistant as soft rubber, 
could not be penetrated by a large projectile 
unless it were propelled by greater power than 
can be obtained from a bow without artificial 
aid which is not at the command of a savage. 
The shape of the stone arrowhead among the 
Indian tribes is usually triangular or pointed- 
oval, though some have very slender blades 
with expanding base. Many of them are 
notched. These were set in a slot in the end 
of the shaft and tied with sinew, rawhide, or 
cord, which passed through the notches. 
Those without notches were secured by the — 
cord passing over and under the angle at the — 
base in a figure-8 fashion. It is said that war 
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that it Sead remain in the wound when the 


was firmly secured in order that the arrow 
might be recovered entire. Glue, gum, and 
cement were used in some sections for fixing 
the point orfor rendering the fastening more 
secure. A specimen which has the end 
rounded or squared instead of flattened 
is known as a “bunt.” As a rule both 
faces are worked off equally so as to bring 
* the edge opposite the middle plane of the 
blade, though it is sometimes a little on one 
side. For the greater part these seem to be 
redressed ordinary spearheads, knives, or 
arrowheads whose points have been broken off, 
though some appear to have been originally 
made in this form. A few are smooth or 
polished at the ends, as if used for knives or 
scrapers; but most of them have no marks of 
use except occasionally such as would result 
from being shot or struck against a hard sub- 
stance. It is probable that their purpose was 
_to stun birds or small game, in order to secure 
the pelt or plumage free from cuts or blood 
stain. They are relatively few in number, 
though widely distributed in area. The Eski- 
mo employ arrowheads of stone of usual forms. 
Consult Abbott (1) Prim. Indus., 1881, (2) 
in Surv. W. 100th Merid., vu, 1879; Beau- 
champ in Bull. N. Y. State Mus., no. 16, 1897, 
and no. 50, 1902; Fowke in 13th Rep. B. A. E., 
1896; Moorehead, Prehist. Impls., 1900; Mor- 
gan, League of the Iroquois, 1904; Nordenski- 
éld, Cliff Dwellers of Mesa Verde, 1893; Rau 
in Smithson. Cont., xx11, 1876; Wilson in Rep. 
_ Nat. Mus. 1897, 1899; the Reports of the 
- Smithsonian Inst.; the Am. Anthropologist; 
the Am. Antiquarian; the Archeologist; the 
Antiquarian. (4. F._W. 4. Weak 


o Arrows, Bows and Quivers. 

_- arrow was the most useful and universal 
__ weapon and implement of the chase possessed 
_ by the Indians n. of Mexico for striking or 
. Piercing distant objects. 


Arrows.—A complete Indian arrow is made 
up of six parts: Head, shaft, foreshaft, shaft- 
ment, feathering, and nock. These differ in 
material, form, measurement, decoration, and 
assemblage, according to individuals, locality, 
and tribe. Arrowheads have three parts: 
Body, tang, and barbs. There are two kinds 
of arrowheads, the blunt and the sharp. Blunt 
heads are for stunning, being top-shaped. 
The Ute, Paiute, and others tied short sticks 
_ crosswise on the end of the shafts of boys’ 


- 


shaft was withdrawn, while the hunting point _ 


“canes, or stems of wood. 


_ the scarcity of material. 


The bow and 
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arrows for killing birds. Sharp arrowheads are 
of two classes, the lanceolate, which can be 
withdrawn, and the sagittate, intended for 
holding game or for rankling in the wound. 
The former are used on hunting, the latter on 
war or retrieving arrows. IntheS. W. asharp- 
ened foreshaft of hard wood serves for the head. 
Arctic and N. W. coast arrows have heads of 
ivory, bone, wood, or copper, as well as of 
stone; elsewhere they are more generally of 
stone, chipped or polished. Many of the 
arrowheads from those two areas are either 
two-pronged, three-pronged, or harpoon- 
shaped. The head is attached to the shaft or 
foreshaft by lashing with sinew, by riveting, or 
with gum. Among the Eskimo the barbed 
head of bone is stuck loosely into a socket on 
the shaft, so that this will come out and the 
head rankle in the wound. The barbs of the 
ordinary chipped head are usually alike on both 
sides, but in the long examples from ivory, 
bone, or wood the barbing is either bilateral or 
unilateral, one-barbed or many-barbed, alike 
on the two sides or different. In addition to 
their use in hunting and in war, arrows are 
commonly used in games and ceremonies. 
Among certain Hopi priesthoods arrowheads 
are tied to bandoliers as ornaments, and among 
the Zufii they are frequently attached to 
fetishes. 

Arrowshafts of the simplest kind are reeds, 
In the Arctic region 
they are made of driftwood or are bits of bone 
lashed together, and are rather short, owing to 
The foreshaft is a 
piece of ivory, bone, or heavy wood. Among 
the Eskimo, foreshafts are of bone or ivory on 
wooden shafts; in California, of hard wood or 
shafts of pithy or other light wood; from Cali- 
fornia across the continent to Florida, of hard 
wood on cane shafts. The shaftments in most 
arrows are plain; but on the W. coast they are 
painted with stripes for identification. The 
Plains Indians and the Jicarillas cut shallow 
grooves lengthwise down their arrowshatts, 
called “lightning marks,” or ‘blood grooves,” 
and also are said by Indians to keep the shaft 
from warping (Fletcher) or to direct the flight. 
The feathering is an important feature in the 
Indian arrow, differing in the species of birds, 
the kind and number of feathers and in their 
form, length, and manner of setting. As to 
the number of feathers, arrows are either with- 
out feathering, two-feathered, or three-fea- 
thered. As to form, feathers are whole, as 
among most of the Eskimo and some §. W. 
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tribes, or halved or notched on the edges. In 
length they vary from the very short feathering 
on S. W. arrows, with long reed shafts and 
heavy fore-shafts, to the long feathering on 
Plains arrows, with their short shafts of hard 
wood. ‘The feathers are set on the shaftment 
either flat or radiating; the ends are lashed 
with sinew, straight or doubled under, and the 
middles are either free or glued down. In 
some arrows there is a slight rifling, due perhaps 
to the twist needed to make a tight fit, though 
it is not said that this feature is intentional. 
The nocks of arrows, the part containing the 
notch for the string, are, in the Arctic, flat; in 
the S., where reed shafts were employed, 
cylindrical; and in localities where the shafts 
were cut, bulbous. Besides its use as a piercing 
or striking projectile, special forms of the arrow 
were employed as a toy, in gaming, in divining, 
in rain-making, in ceremony, insymbolism, and 
in miniature forms with prayer-sticks. The 
modulus in arrow-making was each man’s arm. 
The manufacture of arrows was usually at- 
tended with much ceremony. 

The utmost flight, the certainty of aim, and 
the piercing power of Indian arrows are not 
known, and stories about them are greatly 
exaggerated. The hunter or warrior got as 
near to his victim as possible. In shooting he 
drew his right hand to his ear. His bow 
register scarcely exceeded 60 pounds, yet 


arrows are said to have gone quite through the” 


body of a buffalo (Wilson in Rep. Nat. Mus. 
for 1897, 811-988.) 

Bows.— The bows of the North Americans 
are quite as interesting as their arrows. The 
varied environments quickened the inventive 
faculty and produced several varieties. They 
are distinguished by the materials and the 
parts, which are known as back, belly, wings, 
grip, nocks, and strings. The varieties are as 
follows: (1) Self-bow, made of one piece; (2) 
compound bow, of several pieces of wood, bone, 
or horn lashed together; (3) sinew-backed bow, 
a bow of driftwood or other brittle wood, rein- 
forced with cord of simew wrapped many times 
about it lengthwise, from wing to wing; (4) 
sinew-lined bow, a self-bow, the back of which 
is further strengthened with sinew glued on. 
In some cases bows were decorated in colours. 

The varieties characterizing the culture areas 

- are distinguished as follows: 

1. Arctic— Compound bows in the E., very 
clumsy, owing to scarcity of material; the grip 
may be of wood, the wings of whale’s ribs or 
bits of wood from whalers. In the W. excellent 
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sinew-backed bows were made on bodies of 
driftwood. Asiatic influence is apparent in 
them. (See Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 399- 
669, 1884; Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 133- 
617, 1887, and Rep. Nat. Mus. for 1884, 307- 
316.) 

2. Northern Athapascan. — Long, straight 
bows of willow or birch, with wooden wrist- 
guards projecting from the belly. 

3. St. Lawrence and Eastern United States. — 
Self-bows of ash, second-growth hickory, osage 
orange (bois d’are), oak, or other hard wood. 

A. Gulf States—Long bows, rectangular in 
section, of walnut or other hard wood. 

5. Rocky mts.— (1) Self-bow of osage orange 
or other hard wood; (2) a compound bow of 
several strips of buffalo horn lashed together 
and strengthened. 

6. North Pacific coast— Bows with rounded 
grip and flat wings, usually made of yew or 
cedar. 

7. Fraser-Columbia region.—Similar to No. 
6, but with wings much shorter and the nocks 
curved sharply outward. 

8. Interior basin— A long slender stick of 
rude form; many are strengthened by means 
of a sinew lining on the back and cross wrap- 
pings. 

* * * * * * * 

The bows E. of the Rockies have little dis- 
tinction of parts, but the w. Eskimo and Pacific 
slope varieties have flat wings, and the former 
shows connection with Asia. The nocks are 
in some tribes alike, but among the Plains 
Indians the lower nock is cut in at one side 
only. Bow-strings are of sinew cord tied a 
one end and looped at the other. 

Wrist-Guarp.— When the bowman’s left. 
arm was exposed he wore a wrist-guard of hide 
or other suitable material to break the blow of 
the released string. Wrist-guards were also. 
decorated for ceremonial purposes. 

ARROW RELEASE.— Arrow release is the way 
of holding the nock and letting loose the arrow 
in shooting. Morse describes four methods 
among the tribes N. of Mexico, the first three 


being Indian: (1) Primary release, in which the 


nock is held between the thumb and the first 
joint of the forefinger; (2) secondary release, 
in which the middle and the ring fingers are 
laid inside of the string; (3) tertiary release, in 
which the nock is held between the ends of the 
forefinger and the middle finger, while the first 
three fingers are hooked on the string; (4) the 
Mediterranean method, confined to the Eski- 
mo, whose arrows have a flat nock, in which 
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_.the string is drawn with the tips of the first, 
_ second, and third fingers, the nock being lightly 
_. held between the first and the second fingers. 
_ Morse finds that among the North American 
tribes, the Navaho, Chippewa, Micmac, and 

Penobscot. used the primary release; the 
_ Ottawa, Chippewa, and Zufii the secondary; 
- the Omaha, Arapaho, Cheyenne, Assiniboin, 
~ Comanche, Crows, Siksika, and some Navaho, 
the tertiary. 


Quivers.— The form of the quiver depended 
on the size of the bow and arrows; the mate- 
rials, determined by the region, are skin or 
wood. Sealskin quivers are used in the Arctic 
: region; beautifully decorated examples of 
_ deerskin are common in Canada, also x. of the 
- Rockies and in the Interior basin. On the 

Pacific coast cedar quivers are employed by 
_ the canoe-using tribes, and others make them 
of skins of the otter, mountain lion, or coyote. 
__In addition to the works cited under the sub- 

ject Arrowheads, consult Cushing (1) in Proc. 

A. A. A. S., xtrv, 1896, (2) in Am. Anthrop., 

vit, 1895; Culin, Am. Indian Games, 24th 

Rep. B. A. E., 1905; Mason, N. Am. Bows, 
_ Arrows, and Quivers, in Rep. Smithson. Inst. 
— 1893, 1894; Murdoch, Study of Eskimo Bows, 
Rep. Nat. Mus. 1884, 1885; Morse, Arrow 
_ Release, in Bull. Essex Inst., 1885; Arrows and 

Arrow-makers, in Am. Anthrop., 45-74, 1891; 
also various Reports of the Bureau of American 
_ Ethnology. (o. T. mM.) 


Artificial Head Deformation. Deforma- 
tions of the human head have been known since 
, the writings of Herodotus. They are divisible 
into two main classes, those of pathological and 
those of mechanical or artificial origin. The 

_ latter, with which this article is alone con- 
cerned, are again divisible into unintentional 
‘¢ and intentional deformations. One or the 
_ other of these varieties of mechanical defor- 
mation has been found among numerous pri- 
 mitive peoples, as the ancient Avars and Kri- 
means, some Turkomans, Malays, Africans, 
etc., as well as among some civilized peoples, 
as the French and Wends, in different parts of 
the Old World, and both varieties existed from 
prehistoric through historic time to the present, 
among a number of Indian tribes throughout 
the Western hemisphere. Unintenticnal mech- 
anical deformations of the head present but 
one important, widely distributed form, that 
of occipital compression, which results from” 
prolonged contact of the occiput of the infant 
with a resistant head support in the cradle- 
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board. Intentional deformations, in all parts 
of the world and in all periods, present two 
important forms only. In the first of these, 
the flat-head form, the forehead is flattened by 
means of a board or a variety of cushion, while 
the parietes of the head undergo compensatory 
expansion. In the second form, known as 
macrocephalous, conical, Aymara, Toulousian, 
etc., the pressure of bandages, or of a series of 
small cushions, applied about the head, passing 
over the frontal region and under the occiput, 
produces a more or less conical, truncated, 
bag-like, or irregular deformity, characterized 
by low forehead, narrow parietes, often with a. 
depression just behind the frontal bone, and a. 
protruding occiput. All of these forms present 
numerous individual variations, some of which 
are sometimes improperly described as separate 
types of deformation. 

' Among the Indians n. of Mexico: there are 
numerous tribes in which no head deformation 
exists and apparently has never existed. 
Among these are included many of the Atha- 
pascan and Californian peoples, all of the Al- 
gonquian, Shoshonean (except the Hopi), and 
Eskimo tribes, and most of the Indians of the 
great plains. Unintentional occipital com- 
pression is observable among nearly all the 
southwestern tribes, and it once extended over 
most of the United States (excepting Florida) 
s. of the range of the tribes above mentioned. 
It also exists in ancient skulls found in some 
parts of the N. W. coast. 

Both forms of intentional deformation are 
found in North America. Their geographical 
distribution is well defined and limited, sug- 
gesting a comparatively late introduction from 
more southerly peoples. The flat-head variety 
existed in two widely separated foci, one among 
the Natchez and in a few other localities along 
the northeast coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the other on the N. W. coast from s. Oregon as 
far N, as s. Vancouver id., but chiefly w. of the 
Cascades, along Columbia r. The Aymara 
variety existed, and still exists, only on and 
near the n. w. extremity of Vancouver id. 

The motives of intentional deformation 
among the Indians, so far as known, are the 
same as those that lead to similar practices 
elsewhere; the custom has become fixed 
through long practice, hence is considered one 
of propriety and duty, and the result is regarded 


- as a mark of distinction and superiority. 


The effects of the various deformations on 
brain function and growth, as-well as on the 
health of the individual, are apparently insig- 
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nificant. The tribes that practise it show no 
indication of greater mortality at any age than 
those among which it does not exist, nor do 
they show a larger percentage of imbeciles, or of 
insane or neuropathic individuals. The defor- 
mation, once acquired, persists throughout life, 
the skull and brain compensating for the com- 
pression by augmented extension in directions 
of least resistance. No hereditary effect is 
perceptible. The custom of head deformation 
among the Indians, on the whole, is gradually 
decreasing, and the indications are that in a 
few generations it will have ceased to exist. 

Consult Morton, Crania Americana, 1839; 
Gosse, Essai sur les déformations artificielles du 
crane, 1855; Lunier, Déformations artificielles 
du crane, Dict. de Médic. et de Chirurg., x, 
1869; Broca, Sur la déformation Touwlousaine 
du crane, 1872; Lenhossek, Die kiinstlichen 
Schadelverbildungen, 1881; Topinard, Elém. 
d’anthrop. génér., 739, 1885; Brass, Beitrige 
z. Kenntniss d. kiinstlichen Schidelverbildun- 
gen, 1887; Porter, Notes on Artificial Defor- 
mation of Children, Rep. Nat. Mus., 1889; 
Bancroft, Native Races, 1, 180, 226, et seq., 
1874; Hrdlicka, Head deformation among the 
Klamath, Am. Anthrop, viz, no. 2, 360, 1905; 
Catlin, North American Indians, 1-11, 1841. 
See Flatheads. (A. H. 


Arts and Industries. The arts and in- 
dustries of the North American aborigines, 
including all artificial methods of making things 
or of doing work, were numerous and diversi- 
fied; since they were not limited in purpose to 
the material conditions of life; a technic was 
developed to gratify the esthetic sense, and art 
was ancillary to social and ceremonial institu- 
tions and was employed in inscribing speech 
on hide, bark, or stone, in records of tribal lore, 
and in the service of religion. Many activi- 
ties too, existed, not so much in the service of 
these for their own sake as for others. After 
the coming of the whites, arts and industries in 
places were greatly improved, multiplied in 
number, and rendered more complex by the 
introduction of metallurgy, domestic animals, 
mechanical devices, and more efficient engi- 
neering. Great difficulties embarrass the 
student in deciding whether some of the early 
crude inventions were aboriginal or introduced. 

The arts and industries of the Indians were 
called forth and developed for utilizing the 
mineral, vegetal, and animal products of nature 
and they were modified by the environmental 
wants and resources of every place. 


Gravity, 
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buoyancy, and elasticity were employed me- 
chanically. and the production of fire with the 
drill and by percussion was also practised. 
The preservation of fire and’ its utilization in 
many ways were also known. Dogs were 
made beasts of burden and of traction, but 
neither beast nor wind nor water turned a 
wheel n. of Mexico in Pre-Columbian times. 
The savages were just on the borders of ma- 
chinery, having the reciprocating two-hand 
drill, the bow and strap drills, and the continu- 
ous-motion spindle. F 

Industrial activities were of five kinds: (1) 
Going to nature for her bounty, the primary 
or exploiting arts and industries; (2) working 
up materials for use, the secondary or inter- 
mediary arts and industries, called also shaping ~ 
arts or manufactures; (3) “transporting or 
travelling devices; (4) the mechanism of 
exchange; (5) the using up or enjoyment of 
finished products, the ultimate arts and in- 
dustries, or consumption. The products of one 
art or industry were often the material or ap- 
paratus of another, and many tools could be 
employed in more than one; for example, the 
flint arrowhead or blade could be used for both 
killing and skinning a buffalo. Some arts or 
industries were practised by men, some by 
women, others by both sexes. They had their 
seasons and their etiquette, their ceremonies 
and their tabus. 


Stone craft—This embraces all the opera- 
tions, tools, and apparatus employed in gather- 
ing and quarrying minerals and working them 
into paints, tools, implements, and utensils, or 
into ornaments and sculptures, from the rudest 
to such as exhibit the best expressions in fine 
art. Another branch is the gathering of stone — 
for building. j 


Water industry.— This includes activities and 
inventions concerned in finding, carrying, 
storing, and heating water, and in irrigation, 
also, far more important than any of these, the 
making of vessels for plying on the water, 
which was the mother of many arts. The 
absence of the larger beasts of burden and the 
accommodating waterways together stimulated 
the perfecting of various boats to suit particular 
regions. 


Earth work.—To this belong gathering, car- 
rying, and using the soil for construction pur- 
poses, excavating cellars, building sod and 
snow houses, and digging ditches. The Arctic 
permanent houses were made of earth and sod. 
the temporary ones of snow cut in blocks, 
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which were laid in spiral courses to form low 
_ domes. The Eskimo were especially ingenious 
in solving the mechanical problems presented 
by their environment of ice. 
Atlantic, and Canadian tribes undertook no 
_ earth-building that required skill; but those 
of the Mississippi valley, the Gulf states, and 
the far S. W., in their mounds and earthworks 
developed engineering and co-dperative ability 
of no mean order. In some cases millions of 
cubic feet of earth were built up into geometric 
forms, the material often having been borne 
long distances by men and women. The tribes 
of the Pacific coast lived in partly subterranean 
houses. The Pueblo tribes were skilful in lay- 
ing out and digging irrigating ditches and in 
the builder’s art, erecting houses and walls of 
_ stones, pisé, or adobe. Some remains of stone 
__ structures show much taste in arrangement. 
Ceramic art—This industry includes all 
- operations in plastic materials. The Arctic 
_ tribes in the extreme W., which lack proper 
_ stone, kneaded with their fingers lumps of clay 
_ mixed with blood and hair into rude lamps and 
* cooking vessels, but in the zone of intense cold 
_ besides the ruder form there was no pottery. 
_ The tribes of Canada and of the n. tier of states 
___w. of 1. Superior and those of the Pacific slope 
' worked little in clay; but the Indians of the 
_ Atlantic slope,.of the Mississippi valley, and 
especially of the S. W. knew how to gather and 
_ mix clay and form it into pottery, much of 
_ which has great artistic merit. This industry 
was quite generally woman’s work, and each 
_ region shows separate types of form and deco- 
ration. 
Metal crafi— This included mining, grinding 
_ of ores and paint, rubbing, cold-hammering, 
engraving, embossing, and overlaying with 
plates. The metals were copper, hematite and 
- meteoric iron, lead in the form of galena, and 
_ hugget gold and mica. No smelting was done. 
Wood craft,— Here belongs the felling of trees 
_ with stone axes and fire. The softest woods, 
_ such as pine, cedar, poplar, and cypress, were 
cad chosen for canoes, house frames, totem poles, 
and other large objects. The stems of smaller 
trees were used also for many purposes. Drift- 
_ wood was wrought into bows by the Eskimo. 
__ As there were no saws, trunks were split and 
_ hewn into single planks on the N. Pacific coast. 
Immense communal dwellings of cedar were 
| re erected, the timbers being moved by rude 
mechanical appliances and set in place with 
Topes and skids. The carving on house posts, 
otem poles, and household furniture was often 


The St. Lawrence . 
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admirable. In the S. W. underground stems 
were carved into objects of use and ceremony. 

Root craft——Practised for food, basketry, 
textiles, dyes, fish-poisoning, medicine, etc. 
Serving the purposes of wood, the roots of 
plants developed a number of special arts and 
industries. 

Fibre craft— Far more important than roots 
for textile purposes, the stems, leaves, and 
inner and outer bark of plants and the tissues 
of animals, having each its special qualities, 
engendered a whole series of arts. Some of 
these materials were used for siding and roofing 
houses; others yielded shredded fibre, yarn, 
string, and rope; and some were employed in 
furniture, clothing, food receptacles, and uten- 
sils. Cotton was extensively cultivated in the 
S. W. : 
~ Seed craft— The harvesting of berries, acorns 
and other nuts, and grain and other seeds 
developed primitive methods of gathering, 
carrying, milling, storing, cooking, and serving, 
with innumerable observances of days and 
seasons, and multifarious ceremony and lore. 

Not content with merely taking from the 
hand of nature, the Indians were primitive 
agriculturists. In gathering roots they first 
unconsciously stirred the soil and stimulated 
better growth. They planted gourds in fa- 
voured places, and returned in autumn to har- 
vest the crops. Maize was regularly planted 
on ground cleared with the help of fire and was 


“cultivated with sharpened sticks and hoes of 


bone, shell, and stone. Tobacco was culti- 
vated by many tribes, some of which planted 
nothing else. 

Animal industries — Arts and industries de- 
pending on the animal kingdom include pri- 
marily hunting, fishing, trapping, and domesti- 
cation. (See Hunting.) The secondary arts 
involve cooking and otherwise preparing food; 
the butchering and skinning of animals, skin- 
dressing in all its forms; cutting garments, 
tents, boats, and hundreds of smaller articles 
and sewing them with sinew and other thread; 
working claws, horn, bone, teeth, and shell into 
things of use, ornaments, and money; and 
work in feathers, quills, and hair. These in- 
dustries went far beyond the daily routine and 
drudgery connected with dress, costume, recep- 
tacles, and apparatus of travel and transporta- 
tion. Pictographs were drawn on specially 
prepared hides; drums and other musical 
instruments were made of skins and mem- 
branes; for gorgeous head-dresses and robes of 
ceremony the rarest and finest products of ani- 
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mals were requisite; embroiderers everywhere 
most skilfully used quills and feathers, and 
sometimes grass and roots. 

Evolution of arts —Much was gathered from 
nature for immediate use or consumption, but 
the North Americans were skilful in secondary 
arts, becoming manufacturers when nature did 
not supply their demands. They built a differ- 
ent kind of house in each environment— in one 
place snow domes and underground dwellings, 
in another houses of puncheons hewn from the 
giant cedar, and in other regions conical tents 
made of hides of animals, pole arbours covered 
with matting or with cane, and houses of sods 
or grass laid on a framework of logs. The in- 
vention of house furniture and utensils, such 
as cooking vessels of stone, pottery, or vegetal 
material, vessels of clay, basketry, worked’ bark 
or hide for serving food, and bedding, developed 
the tanner, the seamstress, the potter, the 
wood-worker, the painter, the dyer, and the 
stone-cutter. The need of clothing the body 
also offered employment to some of these and 
gave rise to other industries. The methods of 
preparing food were baking in pits, roasting, 
and boiling; little invention was necessary 
therein, but utensils and apparatus for getting 
and transporting food materials had to be 
devised. These demands developed the canoe- 
maker and the sled-builder, the fabricator of 
weapons, the stone-worker, the wood-worker, 
the carvers of bone and ivory, the skilful basket- 
maker, the weaver, the netter, and the makers 
* of rope and babiche. These arts were not 
finely specialized; one person would be skilful 
in several. The workshop was under the open 
sky, and the patterns of the industrial workers 
were carried in their minds. 

The arts and industries associated with the 
use and consumption of industrial products 
were not specially differentiated. Tools, uten- 
sils, and implements were worn out in the 
using. There was also some going about, 
traffic, and luxury, and these developed de- 
mands for higher grades of industry. The 
Eskimo had fur suits that they would not wear 
in -hunting; all the deer-chasing tribes had 
their gala dress for festal occasions, ceremony, 
and worship, upon which much time and skill 
were expended; the southern and western tribes 
wove marvellously fine and elegant robes of 
hemp, goat’s hair, rabbit skin in strips, and 
skins of birds. The artisans of both sexes 
were instinct with the esthetic impulse; in one 
region they were devoted to quill-work, those 


“Mus. Rep. 1895, 739, 1897; 
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of the next area to carving wood and slate; the 
ones living across the mountains produced 
whole costumes adorned with beadwork; the 
tribes of the central area erected elaborate 
earthworks; workers on the Pacific coast made 
matchless basketry; those of the S. W. 
modelled and decorated pottery in an endless 
variety of shapes and colored designs. The 
Indians n. of Mexico were generally well ad- 
vanced in the simpler handicrafts, but had 
nowhere attempted massive stone architec- 
ture. ¥ 
Consult the Annual Reports and Bulletins 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, which 
are replete with information regarding Indian 
arts and industries. See also Bancroft, Native 
Races, I-v, 1886; Boas in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 


Hist., xv, 1901; Dellenbaugh, North Americ- _ 


ans of Yesterday, 1901; Goddard, Life and 
Culture of the Hupa, 1903; Hoffman in Nat. 
Holmes (1) in 
Smithson. Rep. 1901, 501, 1903; (2) in Am. 
Anthrop., m1, 684, 1901; Hough (1) in Nat. 
Mus. Rep. 1888, 531, 1890; (2) ibid., 1889, — 
395, 1891; McGuire, ibid., 1894, 623, 1896; 
Mason, (1) ibid., 1889; 553, 1891, (2) ibid., 
1890, 411, 1891; (3) ibid., 1894, 237, 1896; (4) 
ibid., 1897, 725, 1901; (5) ibid., 1902, 171, 
1904; (6) in Am. Anthrop., 1, 45, 1899; Moore, 
McGuire, Willoughby, Moorehead, et al., ibid., 
v, 27, 1903; Niblack in Nat. Mus. Rep. 1888, 
1890; Powers in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., m1, 1877; 


~ Rau (1) in Smithson. Rep. 1863; (2) in Smith- 


son. Cont. Knowl., xxv, 1885; Willoughby in 
Am. Anthrop., vi, nos. 3, 4, 1905; Wilson in 
Nat. Mus. Rep. 1897, 1899; Schoolcraft, Indi- 
an Tribes, 1-v1, 1851-57; also the Memoirs and 
Bulletins of the American Museum of Natural 
History, and the Memoirs and Papers of the 
Peabody Museum. See also the articles on 
the subjects of the various individual arts and 
industries and the works thereunder cited. 
(oO. T. M.) 


Aseik (Asé’ix). One of the three Bellacoola 
towns of the Talio division at the head of South 
Bentinck arm, British Columbia.—Boas in 
Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 49, 1898. 
A’séq.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 3, 1891. 


Asenane (Asz’nanz). A former Bellacoola — 
town on Bellacoola r. British Columbia.— 
Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 3, 1891. 


Ashkanena (‘Blackfoot lodges’). A band 
of the Crows. 
Ash-kane’-na.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 159, 1877 
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Ashnola. A body of Okinagan in s. w. Bri- 
tish Columbia; pop. 37 in 1911—Can. Ind. 
Aff. for 1901, pt. I, 245. 


Asilao. A Helatl town on lower Fraser r., 
above Yale, British Columbia. 
Asila’o.—Boas in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 454, 1894. 


Aspenquid. An Abnaki of Agamenticus, 
Me., forming a curious figure in New England 
tradition. He is said to have been born toward 
the end of the 16th century and converted to 
Christianity, to have preached it to the Indians, 
travelled much, and died among his own people 
at the age of about 100 years. Up to 1775-76 
Aspenquid’s day was celebrated in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, by a clam dinner. He is said to 
be buried on the slope of Mt. Agamenticus, 
where he is reported to have appeared in 1682. 
He is thought by some to be identical with 
Passaconaway. In Drake’s New England 
Legends there is a poem, “St. Aspenquid,’’ by 
John Albee. See Am. Notes and Queries, 1, 
1889. (A. F.C.) 


Assabaoch. A band, probably of the 
Assiniboin or Chippewa, in the vicinity of 
Rainy lake, Ontario, in 1874; pop. 152.—Can. 
Ind. Rep., 85, 1875. 


Assacumbuit. An Abnaki (‘‘Tarratine’’) 
chief who appeared in history about 1696. He 
was a faithful adherent of the French and 
rendered important aid to Iberville and Mon- 
tigny in the reduction of Ft. St. John, N.B., 
Novy. 30, 1696. With two other chiefs and a 
few French soldiers Assacumbuit attacked the 


_ fort at Casco, Me., in 1703, then defended by 
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Capt. March, which was saved by the timely 
arrival of an English vessel. He assisted the 
French in 1704-5 in their attempt to drive out 
the English who had established themselves in 
Newfoundland, and in 1706 visited France, 
where he became known to Charlevoix and was 
received by Louis XIV, who knighted him and 


_ presented him an elegant sword, after boasting 
gy that he had slain with his own hand 140 of the 


King’s enemies in New England (Penhallow, 
Ind. Wars, 1, 40, 1824). Assacumbuit returned 
from France in 1707 and in the following year 
was present with the French in their attack on 
Haverhill, Mass. From that time until his 
death in 1727 nothing further in regard to him 
isrecorded. He is sometimes mentioned under 
the name Nescambioiiit, and in one instance as 
Old Escambuit. (c. T.) 


Assapan. A dictionary name for the flying 
squirrel (Sciuropterus volucella), spelt also 
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assaphan, evidently cognate with Chippewa 
d’siptin, Sauk and Fox d’sepdn4, ‘raccoon.’ (a. 
HCL. W. J.) 


Assegun (probably from Chippewa t’shigtin 
‘black bass.’—W. J.). A traditional tribe said 
to have occupied the region about Mackinaw 
and Sault Ste. Marie on the first coming of the 
Ottawa and Chippewa, and to have been driven 
by them southward through lower Michigan. 
They are said, and apparently correctly, to have 
been either connected with th Mascoutin or 


‘ identical with that tribe, and to have made the 


bone deposits in N. Michigan. See Mascoutin. 
(J. M.) 


Asseguns.—Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, vi, 202-4, 1857. 


Assigunaick.—Brinton, Lenape Legend, 228, 1885. 
Assigunaigs.—Schoolcraft, op. cit., 1, 191, 1851. Bone 
Indians.—Ibid., 307. 

Assiniboin (Chippewa t'sint ‘stone,’ 


ti pwdw ‘he cooks by roasting’: ‘one who cooks 
by the use of stones.’—W. J.). A large Siouan 
tribe, originally constituting a part of the 
Yanktonai. Their separation from the parent 
stem, to judge by the slight dialectal difference 
in the language, could not have greatly pre- 


ceded the appearance of the whites, but it must 


have taken place before 1640, as the Jesuit 
Relation for that year mentions the Assiniboin 
as distinct. The Relation of 1658 places them 
in the vicinity of L. Alimibeg, between L. Supe- 
rior and Hudson bay. On Jefferys’ map of 
1762 this name is appliéd to L. Nipigon, and 
on De Il’Isle’s map of 1703 to Rainy lake. 
From a tradition found in the widely scattered 
bodies of the tribe and heard by the first Euro- 
peans who visited the Dakota, the Assiniboin 
appear to have separated from their ancestral 
stem while the latter resided somewhere in the 
region about the headwaters of the Mississippi, 
whence they moved northward and joined the 
Cree. It is probable that they first settled 
about Lake o the Woods, then drifted north- 
westward to the region about L. Winnipeg, 
where they were living as early as 1670, and 
were thus located on Lahontan’s map of 1691. 
Chauvignerie (1736) places them in the same 
region. Dobbs (Hudson Bay, 1744) located 
one division of the Assiniboin some distance N. 
w. of L. Winnipeg and the other immediately 
w. of an unidentified lake placed Nn. of L. 
Winnipeg. These divisions he distinguishes 
as Assiniboin of the Meadows and Assiniboin 
of the Woods. In 1775 Henry found the tribe 
scattered along Saskatchewan and Assiniboine 
rs., from the forest limit well up to the head- 
waters of the former, and this region, between 
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the Sioux on the s. and the Siksika on the w., 
was the country over which they continued to 
range until gathered on reservations. Hayden 
(Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 1862) limits 
their range at that time as follows: ‘The 
Northern Assiniboins roam over the country 
from the w. banks of the Saskatchewan and 
Assiniboine rs., in a w. direction to the Wood 
mt., N. and w. amongst some of the small out- 
liers of the Rocky mts. E£. of the Missouri, and 
on the banks of the small lakes frequently met 
with on the plains in that district. They con- 
sist of 250 or 300 lodges.. The remainder of 
the tribe, now [1856] reduced to 250 lodges, 
occupy the district defined as follows: Com- 
mencing at the mouth of the White Earth r. 
on the E., extending up that river to and as far 
beyond its source as the Grand coulée and the 
head of Souris river, thence nN. w. along 
the Missouri céteau, or divide, as far as 
the beginning of the Cypress mts., on the 
N. fork of Milk r., down that river to its junc- 
tion with the Missouri, thence down the Mis- 
souri to White Earth r., the starting point. 
Until the year 1838 the tribe still numbered 
from 1,000 to 1,200 lodges, trading on the 
Missouri, when the smallpox reduced them to 
less than 400 lodges. They were also sur- 
rounded by large and hostile tribes, who con- 
tinually made war upon them, and in this way 
their number was diminished, though at the 
present time they are slowly on the increase.” 
From the time they separated from the 
parent stem and joined the Cree until brought 
under control of the whites, they were almost 
constantly at war with the Dakota. As they 
have lived since the appearance of the whites 
in the N. W. almost wholly on the plains, with- 
out permanent villages, moving from place to 
place in search of food, their history has been 
one of conflict with surrounding tribes. 
Physically the Assiniboin do not differ ma- 
terially from the other Sioux. The men dress 
their hair in various forms; it is seldom cut, 
but as it grows is twisted into small locks or 
tails, and frequently false hair is added to 
lengthen the twist. 
ground, but is generally wound in a,coil on top 
of the head. Their dress, tents, and customs 
generally are similar to those of the Plains Cree, 
but they observe more decorum in camp and 
are more cleanly, and their hospitality is noted 
by most traders who have visited them. Poly- 
gamyiscommon. While the buffalo abounded 
their principal occupation consisted in making 
pemmican, which they bartered to the whites 


It sometimes reaches the 
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for liquor, tobacco, powder, balls, knives, ete- 
Dogs are said to have been sacrificed to their 
deities. According to Alexander Henry, if 
death happened in winter at a distance from 
the burial ground of the family, the body was 
carried along during their journeying and 
placed on a scaffold, out of reach of dogs and 
beasts of prey, at their stopping places. 
rived at the burial place, the corpse was depo- 
sited in a sitting posture in a circular grave 
about 5 feet deep, lined with bark or skins; it 
was then covered with bark, over which logs 
were placed, and these in turn were covered 
with earth. 

The names of their bands or area as 
given by different writers, vary considerably, 
owing to the loose organization and wandering 
habit of the tribe. “Lewis and Clark mention 
as divisions in 1805: (1) Menatopa (Otaopa- 
biné of Maximilian), Gens de Feuilles [for filles] 
(Itscheabiné), Big Devils (Watopachnato), 
Oseegah, and another the name of which is not 
stated. The whole people were divided into 
the northern and southern and into the forest 
and prairie bands. Maximilian (Trav., 194, . 
1843) names their gentes as follows: (1) 
Itscheabiné (gens des filles); (2) Jatonabiné 
(gens des roches); (3) Otopachgnato (gens du 
large); (4) Otaopabiné (gens des canots); (5) 
Tschantoga (gens des bois); (6) Watopachnato 
(gens de lage); (7) Tanintauei (gens des 
osayes); (8) Chabin (gens des montagnes). A 
band mentioned by Hayden (op. cit., 387), the 
Minishinakato, has not been identified with 
any named by Maximilian. Henry (Jour., 1, 
522-523, 1897) enumerated 11 bands in 1808, 
of which the Red River, Rabbit, Eagle Hills, 
Saskatchewan, Foot, and Swampy Ground 
Assiniboin, and Those-who-have-water-for- 
themselves-only can not be positively identi- 
fied. This last may be Hayden’s Minishina- 
kato. Other divisions mentioned, chiefly 
geographical, are: Assiniboin of the Meadows, 
Turtle Mountain Sioux, Wawaseeasson, and 
Assabaoch (?). The only Assiniboin village 
mentioned in print is Pasquayah. 7 

Porter (1829) estimated the Assiniboin popu- 
lation at 8,000; Drake at 10,000 before the 
smallpox epidemic of 1836, during which 4,000 
of them perished. Gallatin (1836) placed the 
number at 6,000; the U.S. Indian Report of | 
1843, at 7,000. In 1890 they numbered 3,008; 
in 1904, 2,600. 

The Aeeed titan now (1904) living in fhe 
United States are in Montana, 699 under Ft. 
Belknap agency and 535 under Ft. Peck agency; — 
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_ (1702) in Margry, Déc., rv, 600,1880. 


1835. Assinabwoines.—Schooleraft,, Ind. Tribes, v, 


~ 168, 1824. 


Berna, 


_ lak.—Shea, ibid., note. 
_ in Margry, Déc., v1, 14, 1886. 
_ Assenipoulacs.—Hennepin misquoted byNeill, Hist. 


~ in French, Hist. Coll. La., 1, 212, 1846. 


_ Smith, Bouquet’s Exped., 69, 1766. 
- Boudinot, Star in the West, 125, 1816. Assinaboine.— 
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total, 1,234. In Canada there were in 1911 
the Mosquito and Bears’ Head and Lean Man’s 
bands at Battleford agency, 94; Joseph’s band 
of 148 and Paul’s of 142 at Edmonton 
agency; Carry-the-Kettle band under Assini- 
boine agency, 210; Pheasant Rump’s band, 


a originally 69, and Ocean Man’s, 68 in num- 


ber, were united with White Bear’s band of 
Cree and Chippewa in 1901; and the bands 
on Stony res., Alberta, 665; total, 1,398. See 
Powell in 7th Rep. B. A. E., 111, 1891; McGee, 
Siouan Indians, 15th Rep. B. A. E., 157, 1897; 
Dorsey, Siouan Sociology, ibid., 213; Hayden, 
Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 1862. 

(J. M. C. 7.) 

Apinulboines.—Lloyd in Jour. Anthrop. Inst., v, 246, 
1876 (misprint). Arsenipoitis.—Barcia, Ensayo, 238, 
1723. Arsenipoits.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, 
tm, 80, 1854. Asinbols.—Trumbull, Ind. Wars, 185, 
1851. Asiniboels.—Anville, Am. Sept. map, 1756. 
Asiniboines.—Morgan in N. Am. Rev., 44, Jan., 1870. 
Asi’-ni-bwa".—Am. Natur., 829, Oct., 1882 (wrongly 
given as Dorsey’s spelling). Asinibwanak.—Cuogq, 
Lex. de la Langue Algonquine, 77, 1886. A-si-ni-poi’- 
tuk.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol., 381, 1862 (Cree and 
‘Chippewa name). Asinipovales.—Barcia, Ensayo, 176, 
1723. As-ne-boines.—Bonner, Life of Beckwourth, 
158, 1856. Asseenaboine.—Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 
Asseeneepoytuck.—Ibid., 55 (Cree name). 
Asselibois.—Doc. of 1683 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 
798, 1855. Assenepoils.—Hennepin, New Discov., 
1698. Asseniboines.—Perrin, Voy. dans les 
Louisianes, 263, 1805. Asseniboualak.—Du Lhut 
(1678) in Margry, Déc., v1, 21, 1886. Assenipoéls.— 
Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 1055, 
1855. Assenipoils.—Hennepin, New Discov., map, 
1698. Assenipoualacs.—Hennepin quoted by Shea, 
Disc., 131 1852 (trans. ‘stone warriors’). Assenipoua- 
Assenipouals.—Radout (1710) 
Assenipouel.—Ibid., 11. 


Minn., 134, 1858. Assenipoulaes.—Hennepin (1680) 
Assenipoulaks. 
—Du Lhut (1678) in Margry, Déc., v1, 22, 1886. Asse- 
nipouyals.—Coxe, Carolana, 43, 1741. Assenipovals. 
—Alcedo, Dict. Geog., 1v, 557, 1788. Assenniboins.— 
Schoolcraft, Trav., 245, 1821. Assenpoels.—N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., index, 289, 1861. Assilibouels.—Iberville, 
Assimpouals.— 
Assinaboes.— 
Assinaboil.— 


Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 231, 1703. 


Ind. Aff. Rep., 498, 1839. Assinaboins.—Ibid., 297, 


99,1855. Assineboes.—Hutchins (1765), ibid., m1, 556, 


map, 1851. 


1853. Assineboin.—Brackenridge, Views of La., 79, 
1815. Assineboines.—Richardson, Arct. Expld., 1, 
Assinebwannuk.—Jones, Ojebway Inds., 
178, 1861. Assinepoel.—Chauvignerie (1736) quoted 
by Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 556, 1853. Assinepoils. 
—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Valley, 380, 1862. 


_ Assinepoins.—Ramsey in Ind. Aff. Rep. 1849, 70, 1850. 


Assinepotuc.—Balbi, Atlas Ethnog., 55, 1826. Assine- 
poualaos.—Coxe, Carolana, 43, 1741. Assiniboelle.— 
Beauharnois and Hocquart (1731) in Margry, Déc., v1, 


568, 1886. Assiniboels.—Frontenac (1695), ibid., v. 63, 
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1883. Assiniboesi.—Capellini, Ricordi, 185, 1867. 
Assiniboile.—Vaudreuil and Bégon (1716) in Margry, 
Déc., vi, 496, 1886. Assiniboils.—Carver, Travels. 
map, 1778. Assiniboines.—West, Jour., 86, 1824, 
Assiniboins.—Gass, Jour., 69, 1807. Assinibois.— 
Denonville (1685) in N.Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 286, 1855. 
Assiniboleses.—Alcedo, Dic. Geog., 1, 165, 1786. As- 
siniboualas.—Perrot in Minn. Hist. Coll., 1, pt. 2, 24, 
1864. Assinibouane.—Pachot (1722) in Margry, Déc., 
vi, 517, 1886. Assinibouels.—Vaudreuil (1720), ibid., 
510. Assinibouets.—Du Chesneau (1681) in N. Y. Doe 
Col. Hist., rx, 153, 1855. Assiniboiiles.—Perrot, Mém., 
91, 1864. Assinib’wans.—Ramsey in Ind. Aff. Rep., 
1849, 77, 1850. Assinipoals.—Proc. verb. (1671) in 
Margry, Déc., 1, 97, 1876. Assinipoels.—Du Lhut 
(1678), ibid., v1, 19, 1886. Assinipoile.—Vaudreuil and 
Bégon (1716), ibid., 500. Assinipoileu.—Balbi, Atlas 
Ethnog., 55, 1826. Assinipoils.—Le Sueur (1700) in 
Margry, Déc., v1, 82, 1886. Assiniponiels.—Gallatin 
in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 11, 123, 1836. Assinipotuc. 
—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 501, 1878. Assinipou- 
al.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 207, 1703. Assinipoiia- 
lac.—Jes. Rel., 1667, 111, 23, 1858. Assinipoualaks.— 
Ibid., 21, 1658. Assinipotiars.—Ibid., 1670, 92. As- 
sinipoulac.—Du Lhut (1684) in Margry, Déc., vi, 51, 


1886, Assinipour.—Le Jeune in Jes. Rel., 1640, 111, 35, 
1858. Assinipovals.—Harris, Coll. Voy. and Trav., 1, 
map, 1705. Assini-poytuk.—Richardson, Arct. Ex- 


ped., 51, 1851. Assinipwanak.—Gatschet, MS., B. A. 
E. (Chippewa name). Assinnaboin.—Drake, Bk. 
Inds., vi, 1848. Assinnaboines.—Ibid. Assinne- 
boin.—Tanner, Nar. 50, 1830. Assinnee-Poetuc.— 
Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., v1, 270, 1859. Assinnibains.— 
Lewis and Clark, Disc., 23,1806. Assiniboan.—Coues, 
Lewis and Clark Exped., 1, 198, note, 1893 (Chippewa 
name). Assinniboine.—Hind, Labr. Pen., um, 148, 
1863. Assinniboine Sioux.—Can. Ind. Rep., 77, 1880, 
Assinniboins.—Lewis and Clark, Disc., 30, 1806. Ass- 
inopoils.—La Harpe (1700) in French, Hist. Coll. La., 
mi, 27, 1851. Assinpouele.—Anon. Carte de l’Am. 
Sépt., Paris, n.d. Assinpoulac.—Bowles, map of Am., 
after 1750. Assinpouls.—Lahontan, quoted by Ram- 
sey in Ind. Aff. Rep., 72, 1849. Ausinabwaun.— 
Parker, Minn. Handb., 13, 1857. Chiripinons.—Perrot 
(1721) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, pt. 2, 24, 1864. Es- 
sinaboin.—Ex. Doc. 90, 22d Cong., Ist sess., 64, 1832. 
E-tans-ke-pa-se-qua.—Long, Exped. Rocky Mts., 1, 
lxxxivy, 1823 (Hidatsa name, from 7-ta-ha-toki, ‘long 
arrows’), Fish-eaters.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. 
Mo. Val., 381, 1862 (Hohe or; Dakota name). Guer- 
riers de la Roche.—Perrot, Mém., 232, 1864. Guer- 
riers de pierre.—Jes. Rel., 1658, 111, 21,1858. Haha.— 
Coues, Pike’s Exped., 1, 348, 1895. Ho-ha.—Gallatin in 
Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 11, 123, 1836 (‘rebel’: sometimes 
applied by other Sioux tribes). Hohays.—Snelling, 
Tales of N. W., 21, 1830. Hohe.—Dorsey in 15th Rep. 
B. A. E., 222, 1897 (Dakota name: ‘rebels’). Ho’-he.— 
Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 381, 1862 (trans. 
‘fish-eaters’). Hoheh.—Williamson in Minn. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 1, 296, 1872. Ho-he’-i-o.—Hayden, Ethnog. and 
Philol. Mo. Val., 290, 1862 (Cheyenne name). Hoh- 
hays.—Ramsey in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 48, 1872. 
Indiens- Pierre.—Balbi, Atlas Ethnog., 55, 1826. 
Issati.—Henry, Travels, 286, 1809 (erroneous identifica- 
tion for Santee). Left hand.—Culbertson in Smithson. 
Rep. ,1850, 143, 1851 (translation of the French name of 
their chief). Mantopanatos.—Keane in Stanford, 
Compend., 470, 1878. Nacota.—Maximilian, Trav., 
193, 1843 (own name, same as Dakota: ‘our people’). 
Nation of the great Water.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, a 
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1744. Osinipoilles.—Henry, Trav. 273, 1809. Ossi- 
neboine.—Coues, Lewis and Clark Exped., 1, 178, note 
58, 1893. Ossiniboine.—Ibid., 59. Ossnobians.— 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., uz, 24, 1794: Sioux of the 
Rocks.—Ramsey in Ind. Aff. Rep., 77, 1850. Stone.— 
Keane in Stanford, Compend., 536, 1878. Stone Indi- 
ans.—Fisher, New Trav., 172 1812. Stone Roasters. 
—Tanner, Narr., 51, 1830. Stone Sioux.—Lewis and 
Clark, Disc., 46, 1806. Stoney.—Keane in Stanford, 
Compend., 536, 1878. Stoney Indians.—Can. Ind. 
Rep., 80, 1880. _Stonies.—Inf’n of Chas. N. Bell, of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 1886 (the common name used by 
English in Canada). Thickwood.—Keane in Stanford, 
Compend., 536, 1878 (applied to the Assiniboin of the 
Rocky mts.). Tla’tlama’ska.—Chamberlain, inf’n. 
1903 (‘cutthroats’: Kutenai name). Ussinebwoinug. 
—Tanner, Nar., 316, 1830 (Chippewa name). Weepers. 
—Henry, Trav., 286, 1809. 

Assiniboin of the Plains. A division of 

the Assiniboin described by Dobbs (Hudson 
Bay, 35, 1744) as distinguished from that por- 
tion of the tribe living in the wooded country. 
On his map they are located w. of L. Winnipeg. 
De Smet (Miss. de l’Oregon, 104, 106, 1848) es- 
timated them at 300 lodges, and in the English 
edition of his work (Oregon Miss., 156, 1847) 
the number given is 600 lodges. He says they 
hunt over the great plains between the Sas- 
katchewan, Red, Missouri, and Yellowstone 
rs., and as compared with the Assiniboin of the 
woods “are more expert in thieving, greater 
topers, and are perpetually at war,” but that 
in general the men are more robust and of 
commanding stature. They include the Itsch- 
eabine, Watopachnato, Otaopabine ,and Jaton- 
abine. 
Assiniboels of the South.—Jefferys, French Dom. in 
Am., pt. 1, map, 1741. Assiniboins des Plaines.— 
Smet, Miss. de l’Oregon, 104, 1848. Assinibouels of 
the Meadows.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 35, 1744. Plain 
Assineboins.—Hind, Red River Exped., 11, 152, 1860. 

Assuapmushan. A Montagnais mission 
founded by the Jesuits in 1661 about 300 m. 
up Saguenay r., Quebec, probably at the 
entrance of Ashuapmuchuan r. into L. St. 
John. A trading post of the same name was 
on that river in 1832.—Hind, Labrador, 11, 25, 
26, 38, 1863. 

Astouregamigoukh. Mentioned as one of 
the small tribes n. of St. Lawrence r. (Jes. Rel. 
1643, 111, 38, 1858). Probably a Montagnais 
band or settlenmet about the headwaters of 
Saguenay or St. Maurice r. 


Atana (Ata’na). A Haida town on House, 
or Atana, id., £. coast of Moresby id., Queen 
Charlotte group, British Columbia. Accord- 
ing to Skidegate legend, House id. was the 
second to appear above the waters of the flood. 
At that time there was sitting upon it a woman 


“Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, 1905. 
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who became the ancestress of the Tadjilanas. 
The Kagialskegawai also considered her as 
their “grandmother,” although saying that 

they were not descended directly from her but : 
from some people who drifted ashore at the — 
same place in a cockleshell. The town was 
occupied by the Tadjitanas. As the name does 

not occur in John Wark’s list, it would seem — 
to have been abandoned prior to 1836—41.- | 


Ataronchronon. One of the minor tribes 
of the Huron confederation, among whom the 
Jesuit mission of Sainte Marie was established. 
Jes. Rel. for 1640, 61, 1858. 


Andoouanchronon.—Jes. Rel. for 1640, 35, 1858. 
Andowanchronon.—Jes. Rel., index, 1858. Atacon- 
chronons.—Jes. Rel. for 1637, 114, 1858. Ataronch.— — 
Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 154, 1883. 


Atchitchiken (Atci’tcikun, sig. doubtful, or 
Nkaitu’sus, ‘reaches the top of the brow or low 
steep,’ because the trail here passes on top of a 
bench and enters Spapiam valley). A village 
of the Spence Bridge band of the Ntlakyapa- 
muk on the n. side of Thompson r. 3 m. back 
in the ty ountains from Spence Bridze, British 
Columbia.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 1, 173 1900. 


Athabaska (Forest Cree: athap ‘in succes- 
sion’ askaw ‘grass,’ ‘reeds’; hence ‘grass or 
reeds here and there.’—Hewitt). A northern 
Athapascan tribe, from which the stock name 
is derived, residing around Athabaska lake, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Ross (MS., B. A. 
E.) regards them as a part of the Chipewyan 
proper. They do not differ essentially from 
neighbouring Athapascan tribes. In1911 (Can. 
Ind. Aff., pt. II, 52, 1911) 360 were enumerated 
at Ft. Chipewyan. =~ 72 ee 


Arabaskaw.—Lacombe, Dict. des Cris, 1874 (‘“‘Athabas- 
ca’ Cree name). Athabaskans.—Petitot, Dict. Déné- 
Dindjié, xx, 1876. Athapascow.—Drake, Bk. Inds., vi, 
1848. Athapuscow.—Hearne, Journ. N. Ocean, 177, 
1795. Ayabaskau.—Gatschet, MS., B. A. E. (Cree 
name). Kkpay-tpélé-Ottiné.—Petitot, Autour du lac 
des Esclaves, 363, 1891 (‘people of the willow floor,’ i. e.s 
of Ft. Chipewyan). Kkpest’aylé-kké ottiné.—Peti- 
tot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876 (‘people of the poplar 
floor’). Yéta-Ottiné.—Petitot, Autour, op. cit. (‘peo- 
ple from above’). . . 


Athapascan Family. The most widely 
distributed of all the Indian linguistic families 
of North America, formerly extending ov 
parts of the continent from the Arctic coast f 
into nN. Mexico, from the Pacific to Hudson ba; 
at the n., and from the Rio Colorado to thi 
mouth of the Rio Grande at the s.—a territor, 
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extending for more than 40° of latitude and 75° 
of longitude. 

The languages which compose the Athapas- 
can family are plainly related to each other and, 
because of certain peculiarities, stand out from 
the other American languages with considerable 
distinctness. Phonetically they are rendered 
harsh and difficult for European ears because 
of series of guttural sounds, many continuants, 
and frequent checks and aspirations. Mor- 
| phologically they are marked by a sentence 
verb of considerable complexity, due largely to 
many decayed prefixes and to various changes 
of the root to indizat> the number and character 
of the subject and object. Between the vari- 
ous languages much regular phonetic change, 
_ especially of vowels, appears, and while certain 
words are found to be common, each language, 
independently of the others, has formed many 
nouns by composition and transformed the 
structure of its verbs. The wide differences in 
_ physical type and culture and the differences 

in language point to a long separation of the 
family, certainly covering many centuries. 
‘Geographically it consists of three divisions: 
Northern, Pacific, and Southern. 
The Northern division, known as the Tinneh, 
or Déné, the name they apply to themselves, 
consists of three groups: The eastern, the 
north-western, the south-western. The eastern 
group occupies a vast extent of continuous 
territory, bounded on the ©. by the’Rocky mts. 
and lower Mackenzie r., on the s. by the water- 
shed between the Athabaska and lower Peace 
rs., Athabaska lake, and Churchill r. To the 
_&. and n. a narrow but continuous strip of 
_ Eskimo territory bars them from Hudson bay 
and the Arctic ocean. Their neighbours on the 
8. are members of the Algonquian family. This 
group seems to constitute a culture area of its 
own, rather uniform and somewhat limited on 
its material side. Very little is known of the 
folklore and religion of the people of this region. 
The principal tribes are the Tatsanottine or 
Yellowknives, ©, of Yellowknife r., the Thling- 
thadinne or Dogribs, between Great Slave and 
Great Bear lakes; on Mackenzie r., beginning 
at the n., the Kawchodinneh or Hares, and the 
Etchaottine or Slaves; the Chipewyan on 
Slave r., the Tsattine or Beavers on Peace ae 
and some 500 m. to the s. beyond the area out- 
lined, the Sarsi, a small tribe allied with their 
Algonquian neighbours, the Siksika. The north- 
Western group occupies the interior of Alaska 
and adjacent portions of British territory as 
sar as the Rocky mts. The shore-lands to the 
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N. and W. are held by the Eskimo, except at 
Cook inlet and Copper. The people seem to 
have been too much occupied with the severe 
struggle with the elements for a bare existence 
to have developed much material culture. 
They are usually distinguished into three prin- 
cipal divisions: The Kutchin of Porcupine and 
Tanana rs., the middle course of the Yukon, 
and the lower Mackenzie (where they are often 
spoken of as Loucheux); the Ahtena of Copper 
r.; and the Khotana of the lower Yukon, 
Koyukuk r., and Cook inlet. The south-west- 
ern group occupies the mountainous interior of 
British America from the upper Yukon to lat. 
51° 30’, with the Rocky mts. for their E. barrier, 
and with the Skittagetan, Koluschan, Chim- 
mesyan, and Wakashan families between them 
and the Pacific. Their S. neighbours are the 
Salish. They are said to show considerable 
variety of physical appearance, culture and 
language. The tribes composing this group 
are, according to Morice, beginning at the E. 
the Nahane; the Sekani; the Babine (Natao- 
tin), on the shores of a lake bearing that name; 
the Carriers (Takulli), who occupy the terri- 
tory from Stuart lake southward to Alex- 
andria on Fraser r., and the Chilcotin (Tsil- 
kotin), who live in the valley of the river to 
which they have given their name. 

The Pacific division consisted formerly of a 
small band in Washington and of many villages 
in a strip of nearly continuous territory about 
400 m. in length, beginning at the valley of 
Umpqua r. in Oregon and extending toward 
the s. along the coast and Coast Range mts. to 
the headwaters of Eel r. in California. Their 
territory was cut through at one point by the 
Yurok on Klamath r. These villages were in 
many cases separated by low but rugged 
mountains, and were surrounded by, and here 
and there surrounded, the small stocks charac- 
teristic of the region. The culture throughout 
this territory was by no means uniform, partly 
on account of the great differences between the 
conditions of life on the seacoast and those of 
inland mountain valleys, and partly because 
there was little intercourse between the river 
valleys of the region. For the greater part, in 
language there was a gradual transition through 
intermediate dialects from one end of the region 
to the other. There were probably 5 of these 
dialects which were mutually unintelligible. 
There were no tribes in this region, but groups 
of villages which sometimes joined in a raid 
against a common enemy and where the same 
dialect was spoken. The following dialectic 
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Sroups made up this division: The Kwalhioqua 
In Washington; the Umpqua and Coquille 
(Mishikhwutmetunne), formerly on rivers of 
these names; the Taltushtuntude, Chasta- 
costa, and Tututunne on Rogue r. and its 
tributaries, and the Chetco on Chetco r. in Ore- 
gon; the Tolowa on Smith r. and about Cres- 
cent City; the Hupa and Tlelding on the lower 
portion of Trinity r.; the Hoilkut on Redwood 
er.; the Mattole on the river of that name; 
the Sinkyone, Lassik, and Kuneste in the valley 
of Eel r., in California. But few of the mem- 
bers of this division now remain. The Oregon 
portion has been on the Siletz and Grande 
Ronde res. for many years; those of California 
still reside near their ancient homes. 

The Southern division held sway over a vast 
area in the S. W., including most of Arizona 
and New Mexico, the s. portion of Utah and 
Colorado, the w. borders of Kansas and Texas, 
and the n. part of Mexico to lat. 25°. Their 
principal neighbours were the members of the 
Shoshonean family and the various Pueblo 
tribes in the region. So far as is known the 
language and culture of this-division are quite 
uniform. The peoples composing it are the 
Navaho s. of San Juan r. in nN. 5. Arizona and 
n. w. New Mexico, the Apache (really a group 
of tribes) on all sides of the Navaho except the 
N., and the Lipan formerly in w. Texas but 
now living with the Mescaleros in New Mexico. 

Not included in the three divisions described 
above are the Kiowa Apache, a small band 
which has maintained its own language while 
living on intimate terms with the Kiowa. 
They seem never to have been connected with 
the Southern division, but appear to have come 
from the N. many years ago. 

The tendency of the members of this family 
to adopt the culture of neighbouring peoples is 
so marked that it is difficult to determine and 
describe any distinctive Athapascan culture or, 
indeed, to say whether such a culture ever 
existed. Thus, the tribes of the extreme N., 
especially in Alaska, had assimilated many of 
the customs and arts of the Eskimo, the Takulli 
had adopted the social organization and much 
of the mythology of the Tsimshian, the western 
Nahane had adopted the culture of the Tlingit, 
the Tsilkotin that of the Salish, while the Sarsi 
and Beavers possessed much in common with 
their Algonquian neighbours to the 8. and E. 
Passing to the Pacific group, practically no 
difference is found between the culture which 
they presented and that of the surrounding 
tribes of other stocks, and it is evident that the 


‘ were subdivided into family groups or loose 


“servient and assuming the most laborious 
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social organization and many of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Navaho, and even of the 
Apache, were due to Pueblo influences. Al- 
though in this respect the Athapascan resem-_ 
bles the Salishan and Shoshonean families, its 
pliability and adaptability appear to have been 
much greater, a fact noted by missionaries — 
among the northern Athapascans up to the 
present day. f 
If a true Athapascan culture may be said to | 
have existed anywhere, it was among the east- 
ern tribes of the Northern group,-such as the 
Chipewyan, Kawchodinne, Stuichamukh, Tat-. 
sanottine, and Thlingchadinne, although differ- 
ing comparatively little from that of the north- 
ernmost Algonquian tr bes and the neighbouring 
Eskimo. Although recognizing a certain indi- 
viduality, these tribes had little coherence, and 


bands, without clans or gentes, which recog- 
nized a kind of patriarchal government and 
descent. Perhaps the strongest authority was. 
that exercised by the leader of a hunting party, 
the difference between success and failure on 
such a quest being frequently the difference 
between the existence or extinction of a band. — 

Clothing was made of deerskins in the hair, 
and the lodges of deer or caribou skins, some 
times replaced by bark farther s. Their food” 
consisted of caribou, deer, moose, musk-ox, and. 
buffalo, together with smaller animals, such as 
the beaver and hare, various kinds of birds, and 
several varieties of fish found in the numerous 
lakes and rivers. They killed deer by driving 
them into an angle formed by two converging 
rows of stakes, where they were shot by hunters 
lying in wait. The man was complete master 
in his own lodge, his wife being entirely sub- 


duties. Infanticide, especially of female chil- 
dren, was common, but had its excuse in the 
hard life these people were obliged to undergo. 
In summer, transportation was effected in 
birch-bark canoes; in winter the dogs carried 
most of the household goods, except in so far 
as they were assisted by the women, and on the 
barren grounds they were provided with 
sledges. The bodies of the dead were placed 
on the ground, covered with bark and surround- 
ed by palings, except in the case of noted men, 
whose bodies were placed in boxes on th 
branches of trees. Shamans existed, and thei 
sayings were of much influence with some oi 
the people, but religion does not seem to hay 
exerted as strong an influence as in most other 
parts of America. At the same time they had 
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absolute faith in the necessity and efficacy of 
certain charms which they tied to their fishing 
hooks and nets. Nearly all have now been 
Christianized by Roman Catholic missionaries 
and seem to be devout converts. For an 
account of the culture of the remaining Atha- 
-pascan tribes, see the special articles under the 
tribal names and articles dealing with other 
tribes in the same localities. 

In 1911, the population of the Canadian 
_ Athapascans was as follows :—Yellow-Knives, 
180; Dogribs, 178; Hares, Mackenzie r., ap- 
 prox., 3,500; Slaves, 566; Chipewyan, 1,865; 
Beavers, 380; Sarsi, 205; Sekani, 98; total, 
6,972 (Can. Ind. Aff., 1912, MS.) 

_ For the ‘Northern division of A hapascans 
see Hearne, Travels, 1795; the numerous 
_ writings of Emile Petitot; Morice (1) in Trans, 
_ Roy. Soc. Canada, (2) Trans. Canadian Inst.. 
‘and elsewhere; Richardson, Arct. Searching 
 Exped., 1851; Bancroft, Native Races, 1, 1886; 
_ Russell, Explor. Far North, 1898; Hardisty 
_ and Jones in Smithson. Rep., 1866, 1872. For 
q - the Pacific division: Powers in Cont. N. A. 
” _Ethnol., 11, 1877; Goddard in Pubs. Univ. 
4 Cal, 71903. (See Treaties.) 

In the synonymy which follows the names 


a ee 


; are not always to be accepted as true equiva- 


‘lents. The Northern Athapascan or Déné are 
“usually meant. (PEG. 3, Ry &) 


_ Adéné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xix, 1876 (Kaw- 
Chodinne name). Arabasca.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. 
Geog. Soc., 641, 1883. Arathapescoas.—Boudinot, 
Star in the West, 125, 1816. Athabasca.—Bancroft, 
Nat. Races, 1, 38, 1874. Athabascan.—Richardson, 
Arct. Exped., u, 1, 1851. Athapaccas.—Gallatin in 
_ Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, mr, 401, 1853. Athapaches.— 
- Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 98, 1891. Atha- 
_ pascan. —Turner in Pac. R. R. Rep., 11, pt. 3, 84, 1856. 
! _ Athapascas. —Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., m1, 
(17, 1836. Athapasques.—Kingsley, Standard Nat. 
— Aist., pt. 6, 147, 1883. Ayabasca.—Petitot in Jour. 
_ Roy. Geog. Soc., 641, 1883. Chepewyan.—Richardson, 
_Aret. Exped. m, 1, 1851. Chepeyans. —Pritchard, 
‘Phys. Hist. Man., v, 375, 1847. Chippewyan.—Dall, 
Alaska, 428, 1870. Dané.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, 
xix, 1876. Danites.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Es- 
claves, 99, 1891. Dendjyé.—Petitot, MS. B. A. E., 
1865 (used by Kutchin). Déné.—Petitot, Autour du 
lac des Esclaves, 363, 1891 (used By Chipewyan). 
Déné-Dindjié.—Petitot, Dict. Langue Déné-Dindjié, 
passim. 1876. Deneh-Dindschieh. —Kingsley, Stand. 
Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 143, 1883. Dinais.—Cox, Columbia 
_R., 1, 374, 1831. Dindjié.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dind- 
fié, xix, 1876 (used by Tukkuthkutchin). Dind- 
jitch.—Ibid. (used by Kutchakutchin). Diné.— 
Morice in Proc. Can. Inst., 3d 8., vil, 113, 1889 (used by 
Etagottine). Dinné.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 
512, 1878. Dinnee.—Cox, Columbia, R., 1, 374, 1831. 
eh.—Franklin, Nar., 1, 241, 1824. Dinni.—Ra- 
aie, Am. Nations, 1, 146, 1836. Dnainé.—Petitot, 
Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xix, 1876 (used by Knaiakhotana). 
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’Dtinné.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 11,1,1851. Duné. 
—Morice in Proc. Can. Inst., 3d, s., vir, 113, 1889 (used 
by Thlingchadinne), Gunana.—Swanton, inf’n (Tlin- 
git name: ‘strange people’). Irkpéléit’ -—Petitot, 
Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xix, 1876 (Eskimo name: ‘larvee of 
lice’). Itynai.—Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, pt. 1, 25,. 
1877 (misprint). Kenaians.—Halleck (1868) quoted by 
Petroff, 10th Census, Alaska, 40, 1884. Kenaizer.— 
Holmberg quoted by Dall, Alaska, 428, 1870. North- 
ern.—Schouler in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc. Lond., x1, 218, 
1841 (partial synonym). Tanai.—Zagoskin quoted by 
Dall ins Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 25, 1877.. Tannai.— 
Corbusier in Am. Antiq., 276, 1886. Tede.—Dorsey , 
MS. Applegate Cr. vocab., B. A. E., 1884 (used by 
Dakubetede). Tene.—Dorsey, MS. Smith R. vocab., 
B. A. E., 1884 (used by Tolowa). Tennai.—Corbusier 
in Am. Antiq., 276, 1886. Thnaina.—Holmberg quoted 
by Dall, Alaska, 428, 1870. Thynné.—Pinart in Rev. 
de Philol. et d’Ethnol., no. 2, 1, 1875. Tinai.—Zagoskin 
in Nouv. Ann. Voy., 5ths., xxr, 226, 1850. TinnAtte.— 
Wilson in Rep. on N. W. Tribes Can., 11, 1888 (used by 
Sarsi). Tinné.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 1, 1851. 
Tinneh.—Hardisty in Smithson. Rep. 1866, 303, 1872. 
Tinney.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 539, 1878. 
Toené.—Morice in Proc. Can. Inst., 3d s., viz, 113, 1889 
(used by Takulli). Toeni.—Ibid. (used by Tsilkotin) . 
Ttynai.—Zagoskin, quoted by Schott in Erman, Archiv., 
vu, 480, 1849. Ttynai-chotana.—Zagoskin quoted 
by Bancroft, Nat. Races, m1, 589, 1882. Ttyn- 
nai.—Zagoskin (1842) quoted by Petroff, 10th Census, 
Alaska, 37, 1884. Tt&ide.—Dorsey, MS. Galice Creek 
vocab., B. A. E., 1884 (used by Taltushtuntude). Tu- 
meh.—Butler, Wild N. Land, 127, 1873. Tanné.— 
Dorsey, MS. Tutu vocab., B. A. E., 1884 (used by Tutu- 


tunne). Wabasca.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 
641, 1883. 
Atlalko. A Hahuamis village at the head 


of Wakeman sd., British Columbia. 
A-tl-al-ko.—Dawson in Can. Geolog. Surv., map, 1888, 


Atiklaktl (Algqla’XL). A Bellacoola village 
where the present mission is situated, on the 
Nn. side of Bellacoola r., near its mouth, British 
Columbia. It was one of the 8 villages called 
Nuhalk.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
11, 48, 1898. 


Atlkuma (A-tl-kuma). <A Tlauitsis village 
on the N. side of Cracroft id., Brit. Col— 
Dawson in Can. Geol. Surv., map, 1887. 


Atselits. An insignificant Chilliwak set- 
tlement in s. British Columbia. Pop. 4 in 
1911. 


Aitchelich.—Can. Ind. Aff., 357, 1895. Aitchelitz.— 
Ibid., 413, 1898. Assyletch.—Ibid., 78, 1878. Assy- 
litch.—Ibid., 316, 1880. Assylitlh.—Brit. Col. Map, 
Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. Atchelity.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
276, 1894. A’tsplits.—Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Sury. Can., 
4, 1902. 


dt-se’-na, said to mean 
Cf. Aaé/ninéna, under 


*Atsina (Blackfoot: 
‘gut people.’—Grinnell. 


*The Atsina note has been inserted because, although 
not Canadian Indians, there are numerous references to 
them in narratives of exploration of the Canadian west 
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Arapaho). A detached branch of the Arapaho 
at one time associated with the Black- 
feet, but now with the Assiniboin under Fort 
Belknap agency, Mont., where in 1904 they 
numbered 535, Sr antily decreasing. They 
called themselves A&’ninéna, said to mean 
‘white clay people,’ but are known to the other 
Arapaho as Hittnéna, ‘beggars,’ or ‘spongers,’ 
whence the tribal sign, commonly but in- 
correctly rendered ‘belly people,’ or ‘big 
bellies,’ the Gros Ventres of the French Cana- 
dians and now their popular name The 
Atsina are not prominent in history, and in 
most respects are regarded by the Arapaho 
proper as inferior to them. They have been 
constantly confused with the Hidatsa, or Gros 
Ventres of the Missouri. (J. M.) 


Aii‘ninéna.—Mooney in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 955, 1896. 
Acapatos.—Duflot de Mofras, Explor., m1, 341, 1844 (a 
similar name is also applied to the Arapaho). Achena. 
—De Smet, Missions, 253, note, 1848. Ahahnelins.— 
Morgan, Systems of Consang., 226, 1871. Ahnenin.— 
Latham, Essays, 276, 1860. Ahni-ninn.—Maximilian, 
Travels, 1, 530, 1839. A-lan-sar.—Lewis and Clark, 
Travels, 56, 1806. ‘ Alesar- ee = Stanford, Com- 
pend., 470, 1878. A- -ré-tear-o- -pen-ga. —Long, eos 
Rocky Mts., m1, lxxxiv, 1823 (Hidatsa name). At-sé’- 
na.—Grinnell, inf’n, 1905 (Blackfoot name, said to mean 
‘gut people’). Atsina.—Latham in Proc. Philol. Soc. 
Lond., v1, 86, 1854. Azana.—Maximilian, Travels, 1, 
530, 1839 (Siksika name, German form). Bahwetego- 
weninnewug.—Tanner, Narr., 63, 1830 (‘fall people’: 
Chippewa name). Bahwetig.—lIbid., 64. Bot-k‘ifi’- 
ago.—Mooney in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 955, 1896 (‘belly 
men’). Bowwetegoweninnewug.—Tanner, op. cit., 
315 (Ottawa name). Bowwetig.—Ibid., 83. E-ta- 
ni-o.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 290, 1862 
(‘people:’ one Cheyenne name for them, the other and 
more common being Histuitanio). Fall Indians.— 
Umfreville (1790) in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., vi, 270, 1859. 
Gros ventre of the Fort prairie.—Long, Exped. Rocky 
Mts., u, Ixxxiv, 1823. Gros Ventres.—See under that 
name. Gros Ventres des Plaines.—De Smet, Mis- 
sions, 253, note, 1848. Gros Ventres des Prairies.— 
Schermerhorn (1812) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., 1, 
36, 1814 (French name). Gros Ventres of the Falls.— 
Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 62, 1856. Gros 
Ventres of the Prairie.—Brackenridge, Views of La., 
79, 1815. Grosventres of the Prairie —McCoy, Ann. 
Reg. Ind. Aff., 47, 1836. Hahtz-nai koon.—Henry, 
MS. vocab., 1808 (Siksika name). His-tu-i’-ta-ni-o. 
—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 290, 1862 
(Cheyenne name: efanio = ‘people’). Hitu’/néna.— 
Mooney in 14th Rep. B. A: E., 955, 1896 (‘begging men’: 
Arapaho name). Hitunénina.—Ibid., Minetares of 
the Prairie.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 1, 
21, 1848 (by confusion with ‘“‘Gros Ventres’’). Mini- 
tares of the Prairie.—Latham in Proc. Philol. Soc. 
Lond., v1, 85, 1854. Minnetarees of Fort de Prairie. 
—Lewis and Clark, Trav., 1, 131, 1814. Minnetarees 
of the Plains.—Ibid., Minnetarees of the Prairie. 
—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 344, 1862. 
Minnitarees of Fort de Prairie.—Lewis and Clark, 
quoted by Hayden, ibid., 422, Pawaustic-eythin- 
yoowuc.—Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 169, 1824. Paw- 
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is-tick I-e-ne-wuck.—Harmon, Jour., 78, 
Pawistucienemuk.—Drake, Bk. Inds. x, 1848, 
Pawistuck-Ilenewuck.—Morse, Rep. to Sec. War, 332, 
1822. Prairie Grossyentres.—Gass, Jour., 245, 1807. 
Rapid Indians.—Harmon, Jour., 78, 1820. Sa’pani.— 
Mooney in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 955, 1896 ‘bellies’: 
Shoshoni name). Sku’tani.—Ibid., (Sioux name). 
To-i-nin’-a.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 
326, 1862 (‘people that beg’: Arapaho name for Hita- 
néna). 


Atsina-Algo. An adjective invented by 
Schoolcraft (Ind. Tribes, 1, 198, 1853) to des- 
cribe the confederate Atsina and Siksika. 


Attignawantan (Huron: hati ‘they,’ anni- 
onnién ‘bear’: ‘bear people’). One of the. 
largest tribes of the Huron confederacy, com- 
prising about half. the Huron population, for- 
merly living on Nottawasaga bay, Ontario. 
In 1638 they were settled in 14 towns and vil- 
lages (Jes. Rel. 1638, 38, 1858). The Jesuit 
missions of St. Joseph and La Conception were 
established among them. (J. N. B. H.) 


Atignaoiiantan.—Jes. Rel. for 1642, 61, 1858. Atin- 

gyahointan.—Sagard (1632), Hist. Can., Iv, 1866. — 
Atingyahoulan.—Coxe, Carolana, map, 1741. Atin- ‘ 
niaoénten.—Jes. Rel. for 1649, 12, 1858. Atinnia8en- — 
ten.—Jes. Rel. for 1644, 77, 1858. Atinouaentans.— 
Champlain (1618), Guvres, ry, 140, 1870. Attignaoou- © 
entan.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 154, 1883. ‘ 
Attigna8antan.—Jes. Rel. for 1639, 50, 1858. Attig- @ 
naouentan.—Jes. Rel. for 1640, 61, 1858. Attigfia- — 
wantan.—Schoodleraft, Ind. Tribes, rv, 204, 1854. At- — 
tignouaatitans.—Champlain (1616), Cuvres, rv, 58, | 
1870. Attigouantan.—Ibid. (1632), v, pt. 1, 247, 1870. ~ 
Attigouantines.—Alcedo, Dic. Geog., 1, 174, 1786. — 
Attigouautan.—Champlain (1615), op. cit., Iv, 23, ‘ 
1870. Bear Nation.—Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, 1, ] 
544, 1853. Nation de !’Ours.—Jes. Rel. for 1632, 14, 
1858. Nation des Ours.—Jes. Rel. for 1636, 81, 1858. 


Attigneenongnahac. One of the . four i 
tribesof the Huron confederation, living onlake | 
Simcoe, Ontario, s. E. of the others. In 1624 — 
they were said to have 3 villages. The Jesuit 
mission of St. Joseph was established «mong 


them. 

Altignenonghac.—Jes. Rel. for 1636, 123, 1858. 
Atigagnongueha.—Sagard (1632), Hist. Can., rv, 234, 
1866 (Huron name). Atignenongach.—Jes. Rel. for 
1637, 127, 1858. Atignenonghac.—Ibid., 109. At- 
ingueennonnihak.—Jes. Rel. for 1644, 87, 1858. 
Attigneenongnahac.—Jes. Rel. for 1639, 50, 1858. 
Attigneenongwahac.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Ly, 
204, 1854. Attigueenongnahac.—Jes. Rel. for 1638, 
42, 1858. Attiguenongha.—Jes. Rel. for 1635, 28, 


1858. Attingneenongnahac.—Jes. Rel. for 1640, 73, 
1858. Attingueenongnahac.—Jes. Rel. for 1641, 67, 
1858. Attinquenongnahac.—Jes. Rel. for 1640, 61, 
1858. Attiquenongnah.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist. 
pt. 6, 154, 1883. Attiquenongnahai.—Schoolcraf 


Ind. Tribes, m1, 544, 1853. 
Sagard, Gr. Voy., 79, 1865. 


Nation d’Entauaque.— 


Attikamegue (Chippewa: tdi‘k ‘caribou, 
mig ‘fish’: ‘whitefish.—W. J.). A band o 


1820. — 


' kouamiouek.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 12, 1858. 
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the Montagnais residing, when first known, in 
Quebec province, Nn. of the St. Maurice basin 
(Jes. Rel. 1636, 37, 1858), and accustomed to 


ascend the St. Lawrence to trade with the 


French. Charlevoix says their chief residence 
was on a lake connected with the St. Maurice. 
They were so harassed by the attacks of the 
Troquois that a part at least fled to the vicinity 
of Tadoussac. They were so nearly destroyed 
by smallpox in 1670 that they became extinct 
as a tribe. They were esteemed by the mis- 
sionaries as a quiet, inoffensive people, readily 
disposed to receive religious instruction. (J.M.) 


Altihamaguez.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, m1 
81, 1854. Aitikamek.—Hervas quoted by Vater, 
Mithridates, pt. 3, sec. 3, 347, 1816. Altikameques.— 
Charlevoix (1743), Voy., 1, 152, 1766. Atikamegues.— 
Jes. Rel. for 1643, 8, 1858. Attekamek.—Richardson, 
Arct. Exped., 11, 39, 1851. Attibamegues.—Boudinot, 
Star in the West, 125, 1816. Atticameoets.—La Tour, 
map, 1779. Atticameouecs.—Bellin, map, 1755. 
Atticamiques.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 502, 
1878. Atticamoets.—La Tour, map, 1784. Attika- 
megouek.—Jes. Rel. for 1643, 38, 1858. Attikamegs. 
—La Tour, map, 1784. Attikameguekhi.—Jes. Rel. 
1636, 37, 1858. Attikamegues.—Jes. Rel. 1637, 82, 
1858. Attikamek.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 230, 1703. 
Attikameques.—Drake, Ind. Chron., 161, 1836. At- 
tikamigues.—Drake, Bk. Inds., vi, 1848. Attikou- 
etz.—Jefferys, French Doms., pt. 1, map, 1761. Outa- 
Outakoua- 
miwek.—Jes. Rel., 111, index, 1858. Poissons blancs. 
—Jes. Rel. 1639, 19, 1858. White Fish Indians.— 
Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac, 171, 1894. 


Attikiriniouetch (tdi‘kwininiwtig ‘caribou 
people.—W. J.). A Montagnais tribe for- 
merly living northward from Manikuagan 
lake, Quebec. 


Attik Iriniouetchs.—Bellin, map, 1755. Attikou Iri- 
niouetz.—La Tour, map, 1779. , Gens du Caribon.— 
La Tour, map, 1784 (misprint). Gens du Caribou.— 
‘Bellin, map, 1755. Les Caribou.—Lotter, map, ca. 
1770. 


Aukardneling. A village of the Talirping- 
miut division of the Okomiut Eskimo on the w. 


side of Cumberland sd , Baffin island. 


Augardneling.---Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 
1888. pod 

Aukpatuk (‘red’). A Suhinimiut Eskimo 
villge on Ungava bay, Quebec.—Hind, Lab. 
Pen., 11, map, 1863. 


Avaudjelling. A summer settlement of 
Akudnirmiut Eskimo at the n. end of Home 
bay, Baffin island.—Boas in €th Rep. B. A. E., 
map, 1888. 


Awaitlala (‘those inside the inlet’). A 
Kwakiutl tribe on Knight inlet, Brit. Col. 


: ‘Their town is called Kwatsi. 


A’/wa-iLtala.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 332, 1897. 
Aewaé’LEla.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v, pt. 
1, 122, 1902. Oughtella.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., 
Victoria, 1872 (given as name of town). 


Awausee (awasisi, ‘bullhead,’ a fish). A 
Chippewa phratry or gens. According to War- 
ren a phratry including all the fish gentes of the 
Chippewa. According to Morgan and Toma- 
zin it is a gens in itself. Cf. Ouassi. 


Ah-wah-sis’-sa.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877. Ah- 
wa-sis-se.—Tanner, Narr., 315, 1830 (‘small catfish’; 
given by Tanner as a gens; he adds: ‘sometimes they 
call the people of this totem ‘those who carry their 
young,’ from the habits of the small catfish’’). Awas- 
sissin.—Gatschet, Ojibwa MS., B. A. E., 1882. A- 
waus-e.—Warren in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 44, 1885. 
A-waus-e-wug.—lIbid., 87. A-waus-is-ee.—Ramsey 
in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 91, 1850. 


Awighsaghroone. A tribe, probably Al- 
gonquian, that lived about .the upper Great 
lakes and which sent a friendly message to the 
Seneca in 1715. Perhaps identical with the 
Assisagigroone, or Missisauga. 


Awisghsaghroene.—Livingston (1715) in N. Y. Doe. 
Col. Hist., v, 446, 1855. Awighsaghroone.—Ibid. 


Axes. The grooved axe takes a prominent 
place among the stcne implements used by the 
northern tribes. The normal form is that of a 
thick wedge, with rounded angles and an 
encircling groove near the top for securing the 
handle; but there is great variation from the 
average. Usually the implement is made of 
some hard, tough stone, as trap, granite, sye- 
nite, greenstone, or hematite, where such can 
be procured; but when these are not available 
softer material is utilized, as sandstone or slate. 
Copper axes are of rare occurrence. Among 
the stone specimens there is a very wide range 
in size, the largest weighing upward of 30 
pounds and the smallest scarcely an ounce. As 
these extreme sizes could serve no economic 
purpose, they were probably for ceremonial 
use; the smaller may have been amulets or 
talismans. The majority range from 1 pound 
to 6 pounds, which mark close to the limits of 
utility. As arule the groove is at aright angle 
to the longer axis, though sometimes it is 
oblique, and it may extend entirely or only 
partially around the axe. In the latter case it 
is always one of the narrow sides that is left 
without a groove, and this is frequently fiat- 
tened or hollowed to accommodate the handle 
better. Ordinarily the complete or entire 
groove is pecked in a ridge encircling the axe, 
leaving a protuberance above and below, while 
the partial groove is sunken in the body of the 
implement. Axes with two or more grooves 
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are rare excepting in the Pueblo country, where 
multiple grooves are common. The haft was 
placed parallel with the blade and was usually 
a withe doubled around the groove and fastened 
securely with cords or rawhide, but heavier 
T-shape sticks were sometimes used, the top of 
the T being set against the flattened or hollow 
side of the implement and firmly lashed. Axes 
with holes drilled for the insertion of a handle 
are common in Europe, but this method of 
hafting was of very rare occurrence among the 
American aborigines. When not made from 
boulders closely approximating in shape the 
‘desired implement, the axe was roughed out by 
chipping and was reduced to the desired shape 
by pecking with a hard stone and by grinding. 
Axes of rude shape, made by. flaking a flattish 
boulder along one end and breaking notches in 
the sides for hafting, are found in some sections. 
Axes are well distributed over the country 
wherever good material is readily available. 
excepting in the Pacific states, British Columbia 
and Alaska, where specimens are exceedingly 
rare. Few are found in Florida, and although 
plentiful in the mound region are seldom found 
inmounds. The shapes vary with the different 
regions, examples from the Atlantic slope, for 
example, being quite unlike those of the Pueblo 
country. 


It is probable that the axe served various 
purposes in the arts, and especially in war and 
in the chase. Numerous badly fractured speci- 
mens are found in the soapstone quarries of E. 
United States, where they were used for cutting 
out masses of this rock. The grooved axe is 
said to have been used in felling trees and in 
cutting them up, but it is manifestly not well 
suited for such work; it would serve, however, 
to assist in cutting wood in conjunction with 
charring. The hafted stone axe passed imme- 
‘diately out of use on the introduction by Euro- 
peans of the iron axe, which was the first and 
most obviously useful tool that the Indians saw 
in the hands of the white man. 


See Abbott, Prim. Indust., 1881; Fowke (1) 
in 13th Rep. B. A. E., 1896, (2) Arch. Hist. 
‘Ohio, 1902; Holmes in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 
18 7; Jones, Antiq. So. Inds., 1873; Jones in 
Smithson. Cont., xxu, 1876; Moorehead, Pre- 
hist. Impls., 1900; Putnam in Surv. W. 100th 
Merid., vit, 1879; Squier and Davis in Smith- 
son. Cont., 1, 1848; Stevenson in 2d Rep. B. 
» A. E., 1883; Thruston, Antiq. Tenn., 1897; 

Wilson in Smithson. Reps. 1887 and 1888. 


(a. F. W. H. H.) 


- dian French, in which the term is old, occurring 
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Ayabaskawininiwug. A division of the — 
Cree (q. v.), commonly known as Wood Cree. © 
Babiche. A thong of skin, particularly of © 
eel skin. The word is derived through Cana- — 


in Hennepin (1688), from one of the eastern 
dialects of Alg nquian. The original source is 
probably the old Micmac ababich, ‘cord,’ 
‘thread’ (Lescarbot, Hist. Nouv. France, 666, 
1612). A cognate word is the Chippewa assa- | 
babish, ‘thread.’ SG re ry ee 


Babine (‘big lips’). A branch of the Takulli | 
comprising, according to Morice (Trans. Can. 
Inst., 27, 1893), the Nataotin, the Babine pro- 
per, and the Hwotsotenne tribes living about 
Babine lake, British Columbia, with a total 
population of 610 in 7 villages. ‘The name was 
given to them by French Canadians from the 
custom of wearing labrets, copied from the 
Chimmesyan; and indeed their entire culture 
was greatly affected by that of the coast tribes. 


Bagoache. Given by La Chesnaye in 1697 
(Margry, Déc., v1, 6, 1886) as the name of a — 
country about the n. shore of lake Superior, with 
a people of the same name numbering from 200 
to 300 men. 


Bags and Pouches. Many varieties of 
bags and pouches were made by the Indians of 
the United States and were used for a great 
number of purposes: The costume of the 
aborigines was universally destitute of pockets, 
and various pouches served in their stead. On 
occasion articles were tucked away in the cloth- 
ing or were tied up ‘in bits of cloth or skin. 
The blanket also served at times for a bag, and 
among the Eskimo the woman’s coat was en-_ 
larged over the shoulders and at the back to 
form a pouch for carrying the baby. The 
pouch was a receptacle of flexible material for 
containing various objects and substances of 
personal use or ceremony, and was generally 
an adjunct of costume. The bag, larger and 
simpler, was used for the gathering, transpor- 
tation, and storage of game and other food. 
The material was tawed leather of various 
kinds, tanned leather, rawhide, fur skins, skins 
of birds; the bladder, stomach or pericardium 
of animals; cord of babiche, buckskin or wool, 
hair, bark, fibre, grass, and the like; basketry, 
cloth, beadwork, ete. Rectangular or ov. 
pouches were made with a flap or a gathering 
string and with a thong, cord, or strap fo 
attaching them at the shoulder or to the belt. 
The Eskimo had pouches with a flap that coul 
be wrapped many times around and securec 
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4 by means of a string and an ivory fastener. 
- The Zufii use, among others, crescent-shaped 
_ pouches into the horns of which objects are 
4 thrust through a central opening. Bags 
showed less variety ofform. They were square 
or oblong, deep or shallow, flat or cylindrical. 
Many of these were provided with a shoulder 
band, many with a carrying-strap and a fore- 
head band. The Eskimo bag was provided 
with an ivory handle, which was frequently 
decorated with etching. Small pouches were 
used for holding toilet articles, paint, medicine, 
tobacco, pipes, ammunition, trinkets, sewing- 
tools, fetishes, sacred meal, etc. Large pouches 
_ or bags, such as the bandolier pouch of the 
~ Chippewa, held smaller pouches and articles 
for personal use. 
sf 
t 
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Bags were made for containing articles to be 
packed on horses, frequently joined together 
_ like saddle-bags. The tribes of the far N.made 
use of large sleeping bags of fur. Most bags 
and pouches were ornamented, and in very few 
other belongings of the Indian were displayed 
such fertility of invention and such skill in the 
execution of the decorative and symbolic 
designs. Skin pouches, elaborately orna- 
“4 mented with beadwork, quillwork, pigments, 
and dyes, were made by various tribes. Deco- 
rated bags and wallets of skin are characteristic 
of the Aleut, Salish, Nez Percés, the northern 
Athapascan and Algonquian tribes, and the 
Plains Indians. Bags of textiles and basketry 
are similarly diversified. Especially note- 
worthy are the muskemoots of the Thlingcha- 
dinne, made of babiche, the bags of the Nez 
_Percés, made of apocynum fibre and corn- 
husks, the woven hunting bags of northern 
woodland tribes, and the painted rawhide 
_ pouches and bags of the tribes of the Great 
a plains. 
: Consult Mason (1) Aboriginal American 
’ Basketry, Rep. Nat. Mus., 1902, 1904,(2) 
£ Primitive Travel and Transportation, ibid., 
4 1894, 1896; Boas, Holmes, Hoffman, Nelson, 
and Turner, in Reports of the B. A. H.; Kroe- 
ber, The Arapaho, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
xvi, 1902; Boas in Jour. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
Iv, no. 3, suppl., 1904; Willoughby in Am. An- 
 throp., vir, nos. 1, 4, 1905; Teit in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, no. 4, 1900; Lumbholtz, Un- 
known Mexico, 1902. (w. H.) 


_ Ball play. The common designation of a 
man’s game formerly the favorite athletic game 
of all the eastern tribes from Hudson bay to 
_ the Gulf. It was found also in California and 
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perhaps elsewhere on the Pacific coast, but was 
generally superseded in the W. by some form of 
shinny. It was played with a small ball of 
deerskin stuffed with hair or moss, or a spher- 
ical block of wood, and with 1 or 2 netted 
rackets, somewhat resembling tennis rackets. 
Two goals were set up at a distance of several 
hundred yards from each other, and the object 
of each party was to drive the ball under the 
goal of the opposing party by means of the 
racket without touching it with the hand. 
After picking up the ball with the racket, how- 
ever, the player might run with it in his hand 
until he could throw it again. In the N. the 
ball was manipulated with a single racket, but 
in the S. the player used a pair, catching the 
ball between them. Two settlements or two 
tribes generally played against each other, the 
players numbering from 8 or 10 up to hundreds 
on a side, and high stakes were wagered on the 
result. Preceding and accompanying the 
game there was much ceremonial of dancing, 
fasting, bleeding, anointing, and prayer under 
the direction of the medicine-men. ‘The allied 
tribes used this game as a stratagem to obtain 
entrance to Ft. Mackinaw in 1764. Numerous 
places bearing the name of Ball Play give evi- 
dence of its old popularity among the former 
tribes of the Gulf states, who have carried it 
with them to their present homes in Oklahoma, 
where it is still kept up with the old cere- 
monial and enthusiasm. Shorn of its ceremo- 
nial accompaniments it has been adopted by 
the Canadians as their national game under the 
name of lacrosse, and by the Louisiana French 
creoles as raquette. The Indians of many - 
tribes_played other games of ball, noteworthy 
among which is the kicked ball of the Tarahu- 
mare, which, it is said, gave the name to the 
tribe. Consult Adair, Hist. Am. Inds., 1775; 
Bartram, Trav., 1792; Catlin, N. A. Inds., 
1841; Mooney, Cherokee Ball Play, Am. An- 
throp., m1, 1890; Culin, Games of N. Am. 
Inds., in 24th Rep. B. A. E., 1905. Lumholtz, 
Unknown Mexico, 1902. (J. M.) 


Bark. Among the resources of nature uti- 
lized by the tribes of North America bark was 
of prime importance. It was stripped from 
trees at the right season by hacking all around 
and taking it off in sheets of desired length. 
The inner bark of cedar, elm, and other trees 
was in some localities torn into strips, shredded, 
twisted, and spun or woven. The bark of wild 
flax (Apocynum) and the Asclepias were made 
into soft textiles. Bark had a multitude of 
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functions. In connection with the most im- 
portant of wants, the necessity for food, it 
supplied many tribes with an article of diet in 
the spring, their period of greatest need. The 
name Adirondack, signifying ‘they eat trees,’ 
was applied by the Mohawk to certain Algon- 
quian tribes of Canada in allusion to their 
custom of eating bark. The n. Pacific and 
some §. W. tribes made cakes of the soft inner 
bark of the hemlock and spruce; those living 
about the Great lakes chewed that of the slip- 
pery elm, while many Indians chewed the gum 
that exuded from trees. Drink was made 
from bark by the Arapaho, Winnebago, and 
Mescaleros. Willow bark and other kinds 
were smoked in pipes with or instead of tobacco, 
and the juices of barks were employed in medi- 
cine. 

For gathering, carrying, garnering, prepar- 
ing, and serving food, bark of birch, elm, pine, 


and other trees was so handy as to discourage ° 


the potter’s art among non-sedentary tribes. 
It was wrought into yarn, twine, rope, wallets, 
baskets, mats, canoes, cooking pots for hot 
stones, dishes for serving, vessels for storing, 
and many textile utensils connected with the 
consumption of food in ordinary and in social 
life. Both men and women were food gath- 
erers, and thus both sexes were refined through 
this material; but preparing and serving were 
women’s arts, and here bark aided in develop- 
ing their skill and intelligence. 


Habitations in Canada, 5. United States, 
and s. ©. Alaska often had roofs and sides of 
bark, whole or prepared. The conical house, 
near kin of the tipi, was frequently covered 
with this material. Matting was made use of 
for floors, beds, and partitions. Trays and 
boxes, receptacles of myriad shapes, could be 
formed by merely bending large sheets and 
sewing or simply tying the joints. Bast could 
be pounded and woven into robes and blankets. 
The Canadian and Alaskan tribes carried their 
children in cradles of birch bark, while on the 
Pacific coast infants were borne in wooden 
cradles or baskets of woven bark on beds of the 
bast shredded, their foreheads being often flat- 
tened by means of pads of the same material. 
In the 8. W. the baby-board had a cover of 
matting. Among the Iroquois the dead were 
buried in coffins of bark. Clothing of bark 
was made chiefly from the inner portion, which 
was stripped into ribbons, as for petticoats in 
the S. W., shredded and fringed; as in the cedar- 
bark country, where it was also woven into 
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garments, or twisted for the warp in weaving 
articles of dress, with woof from other materials. — 
Dyes were derived from bark and certain kinds. 
also lent themselves to embroidery with quills 
and overlaying in basketry. Bark was also the 
material of slow-matches and torches, served 
as padding for the carrier’s head and back and 
as his wrapping material, and furnished strings, 
ropes, and bags for his wooden canoes. The 
hunter made all sorts of apparatus from bark, 
even his bowstring. The fisher wrought im- 
plements out of it and poisoned fish with its 
juices. The beginnings of writing in some 
localities were favoured by bark, and cartogra- 
phy, winter counts, medical formulas, and 
tribal history were inscribed thereon. Finally 

it comes into the service of ceremony and reli- 
gion. Such a series of masks and dance regalia 
as Boas and others found among the Kwakiutl 
illustrates how obligingly bark lends itself to 
co-operative activities, whether in amusement, 
social functions or adoration of the spirit 
world. There are also rites connected with 
gathering and working bark. See Boas in Nat. 
Mus. Rep. 1895, 1897; in Hoffman in 14th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1896; Holmes in 3d and 13th Reps. 
B. A. E., 1884, 1896; Jenks in 19th Rep. B. A. 
E., 1900; Jones in Smithson. Rep. 1867, 1872; — 
Mason (1) in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1887, 1889, (2) ~ 
ibid., 1894, 1896, (8) ibid., 1902, 1904; Nib- — 
lack, ibid., 1888, 1890; Turner in 11th Rep. | 
B. A. E., 1894. (0. vr. a.) 


Basketry. Basketry, including wattling, . 
matting, and bagging, may be defined as the — 
primitive textile art. 
nearly the whole series of North American — 
textile plants, and the Indian women explored — 
the tribal habitat for the best. Constant dig- — 
ging in thesame favourite spot for rootsand the 
clearing away of useless plants about the chosen 
stems constituted a species of primitive agri- 
culture. They knew the time and seasons for 
gathering, how to harvest, dry, preserve, and 
prepare the tough and pliable parts for use and ~ 
to reject the brittle, and in what way to com- — 
bine different plants with a view to the union — 
of beauty and strength in the product. The 
tools and apparatus of the basket-maker, who 
was nearly always a woman, were most skilful 
fingers, aided by finger nails for gauge, teeth 
for a third hand or for nippers, a stone knife, a 
bone awl, and polishers of shell or gritty stone. 
She knew a multitude of dyes, and in some 
instances the bark was chewed and the splint 
drawn between the lips. In later times knives, 
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awls, scissors, and other utensils and tools of 
steel were added. In its technic basketry is 
divided into two species—woven and coiled. 
Woven basketry has warp and weft, and leads 
up to loom work in softer materials. Of this 
‘species there are the following varieties: 
Checkerwork, in which the warp and weft pass 
over and under one another singly and are 
indistinguishable; twilled work, in which each 
element of the weft passes over and then under 
two or more warp elements, producing by vary- 
ing width and colour an endless variety of effects; 
wickerwork, in which the warp of one larger or 
two or more smaller elements is inflexible, and 
the bending is done in the weft; wrapped work, 
wherein the warp is not flexed, and the weft, in 
passing a warp element, iswrapped once around 
it, varied by drawing both warp and weft tight 
~so as to form half of a square knot; twined 
work, in which the warp is not bent and the 
weft is made up of two or more elements, one 
of them passing behind each warp element as 
the weaving progresses. Of this last variety 
there are many styles—plain twined, twilled 
twined, crossed or divided warp. with twined 
work, wrapped, or, bird-cage weaving, three- 
strand twining after several methods, and 
three-strand braid.* Coiled basketry is not 
weaving, but sewing, and leads up to point lace. 
The work is done by sewing or whipping to- 
gether, in a flat or ascending cou, a continuous 
foundation of rod, splint, shredded fibre, or 
grass, and it receives various names from the 
kinds of foundation employed and the manner 
of applying the stitches; or the sewing may 
form genuine lace work of interlocking stitches 
without foundation. In coiled work in which 
a foundation is used the interlocking stitches 
pass either above, through, or quite under the 


foundation. Of coiled basketry there are the 
following varieties: Coiled work without 
foundation; simple interlocking coils with 
foundation; single-rod foundation; two-rod 


foundation; rod-and-splint foundation; two- 
rod-and-splint foundation; three-rod founda- 
tion; splint foundation; grass-coil foundation; 
and Fuegian stitches, identical with the button- 
hole stitch. By using choice materials, or by 
adding pitch or other resinous substance, 
baskets were made water-tight for holding or 
carrying water for cooking. 

The chief use of baskets is as receptacles, 
hence every activity of the Indians was asso- 
ciated with this art. Basket work was em- 
ployed, moreover, in fences, game drives, weirs, 
hc uses, shields,-clothing, cradles, for harvest- 
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ing, and for the disposal of the dead. This art 
is interesting, not only on account of the tech- 
nical processes employed, the great delicacy 
of technic, and the infinite number of purposes. 
that it serves, but on account of the ornamen- 
tation, which is effected by dyeing, using 
materials of different colours, overlaying, bead- 
ing, and plaiting, besides great variety in form 
and technic. This is always added in connec- 
tion with the weaving or sewing, and is further 
increased with decorative beads, shells, and fea- 
thers. In forms, basketry varies from flat 
wattling, as in gambling and bread plaques, 
through trays, bowls, pots, cones, jars, and 
cylinders, to the exquisite California art work. 
The geometric forms of decussations and stitch- 
es gave a mosaic or conventional appearance 
to all decoration. The motives in ornamenta- 
tion were various. No doubt a sense for beauty 
in articles of use and a desire to awaken admi- 
ration and envy in others were uppermost. 
Imitation of pretty objects in nature, such as 
snake-skins, and designs used by other tribes, 
were naturally suggested. Such designs pass. 
over into the realms of symbolism and religion. 
This is now alive and in full vigour among the 
Hopi of Arizona. The Indian women have 
left the best witness of what they could do in 
handiwork and expression in their basketry. 
In &. United States almost all of the old-fash- 
ioned methods of basket making have passed 
away, but, by taking impressions of pottery, 
Holmes has been able to reconstruct the ancient 
processes, showing that they did not differ in 
the least from those now extant in the tribes 
w. of the Rocky mts. In the southern states 
the existence of pliable cane made possible 
twilled weaving, which may still be found 
among the Cherokee and the tribes of Louisi- 
ana. The Athapascan tribes in the interior of 
Alaska made coiled basketry from the roots of 
evergreen trees. The Eskimo about Bering 
str. manufactured both woven mattings and 
wallets and coiled basketry of pliable grass. 
The Aleutian islanders are now among the most 
refined artisans in. twined work. South of 
them the Tlingit and the Haida also practise 
twined work only. From British Columbia, 
beginning with the Salishan tribes, southward 
to the borders of Mexico, the greatest variety 
of basket making in every style of weaving is 
practised. ’ 
Consult Mason, Aboriginal American Bas- 
ketry, Rep. Nat. Mus. 1902, 1904, and the 
bibliography therein; also Barrett in Am. An- 
throp., vu, no. 4, 1905; Dixon in Bull. Am. 
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Mus. Nat. Hist., xvu, pt. 1, 1902; Kroeber in 
Univ. Cal. Publ., mu, 1905; Goddard, ibid., 
Willoughby in Am. Anthrop., vit, no. 1, 1905. 
(0. T. M.) 

Basque influence. The Basque fishermen 
who frequented the fishing grounds of the N. E. 
Atlantic in the 16th and 17th centuries influ- 
enced to some extent the Indians of New 
France and Acadia. But such influence was 
only of a temporary character, and the rela- 
tions of the Indians with the Basques were only 
such as naturally came from the industry pur- 
sued by the latter. Lescarbot (Hist. Nouy. 
France, 695, 1612) states that a sort of jargon 
had arisen between the French and Basque 
fishermen and traders and the Indians, in which 
“a, good deal of Basque was mixed,” but does 
not give examples of it. (See Reade, The 
Basques in North America, in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, 1888, sec. 11, pp. 21-39.) Attempts 
have been made to detect pre-Columbian influ- 
ences through alleged lexical and other resem- 
blances between Basque and Indian languages, 
but without success. (A. F. C.) 


Batons. As emblems of authority or rank, 
batons were in common use among the more 
advanced northern tribes, and probably the 
most conspicuous modern representatives are 
the carved wooden batons of the Haida and 
and other north-western tribes. Here they are 
carried in the hands of chiefs, shamans, and 
song leaders on state occasions, and are per- 
mitted only to such personages. Weapons of 
various kinds were similarly used and probably 
had kindred significance. In prehistoric times 
long knives of stone, masterpieces of the chip- 
ping art, seem to have been a favourite form of 
ceremonial weapon, and their use still continues 
among some of the Pacific Slope tribes, especi- 
ally in California. Batons used in marking 
time are probably without particular signi- 
ficance as emblems. Among the Kwakiutl and 
other tribes the club-shaped batons, carved to 
represent various animals, are used by the 
leaders in ceremonial dances and serve for 
beating time. Consult Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 
1895, 1897; Goddard in Publ. Univ. Cal., 1, 
no. I, 1903; Niblack in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1888, 
1890; Powers in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 111, 1877; 
Rust and Kroeber in Am. Anthrop., vir, no. 4, 
1905. (W. H. H.) 


Beadwork. Attractive and precious ob- 
jects, perforated usually through the middle 
and strung for various purposes, constitute a 
class of ornaments universally esteemed, which 
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the Indians of North America did not fail to 
develop. Akin to beads, and scarcely separa~ 
ble from them, were objects from the same 
materials called pendants. They were per- 
forated near the end or edge and hung on the 
person or on garments. All were made from 
mineral, vegetal, or animal substances, and 
after the discovery the introduction of beads 
of glass and porcelain, as well as that of metal 
tools for making the old varieties, greatly 
multiplied their employment. Mineral sub- 
stances showing pretty coloured or brilliant sur- 
faces, from which beads were made, were cop-— 
per, hematite, all kinds of quartz, serpentine, 
magnetite, slate, soapstone, turquoise, encrin- 
ite sections, pottery, and, in later times, silver 
and other metals, porcelain, and glass. They 
were of many sizes and shapes. Among vege- 
tal substances seeds and, especially along the 
southern tier of states from Florida to Califor- 
nia, nuts were widely used for beads, and here 
and there stems and roots of pretty or scented 
plants were cut into sections for the same pur- 
pose. But far the largest share of beads were 
made from animal materials— shell, bone, horn, 
teeth, claws, and ivory. Beads of marine or 
fresh-water shells were made by grinding off 
the apex, as in the case of dentalium, or the 
unchanged shells of bivalves were merely 
perforated near the hinge. Pearls were bored 
through the middle, and shells were cut into 
discs, cylinders, spheres, spindles, etc. In 
places the columelle of large conchs were 
removed and pierced through the long diameter 
for stringing. Bone beads were usually cylin- 
ders produced by cutting sections of various 
lengths from the thigh or other parts of verte- 
brate skeletons. When the wall of the bone 
was thick the ends were ground to give a spher- 
ical form. The milk teeth of the elk, the 
canine teeth of the bear, and the incisors of 
rodents were highly valued, and, in later times, 
the incisors of the horse were worn. The beaks 
of the puffin, the talons of rapacious birds, and 
bears’ claws were wrought into ceremonial 
dress and paraphernalia. A great deal of taste 
and manual skill were developed in selecting 
the materials, and in cutting, grinding, and 
rolling them into shape and uniform size, as 
well as in polishing and perforating substances, 
some of them very hard, as jasper. Many of 
the cylinders are several inches long. The 
tribes of nN. w. California wrap dentalia with 
snake skin glued on in strips, while the Pomo 
and their neighbours make large cylinders of 
a baked mineral (Kroeber). 
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The general uses to which beads were put are 
legion. - They were tied in the hair, worn singly 
or in strings from the ears, on the neck, arms, 
wrist, waist, and lower limbs, or were attached 


to bark and wooden vessels, matting, basketry, _ 


and other textiles. They were woven into 
fabrics or wrought into network, their varied 
and bright colours not only enhancing beauty 
but lending themselves to heraldry. Glass 
beads thus woven produce effects like those of 
cathedral glass. Again, they were embroidered 
on every part of ceremonial costume, some- 
times entirely covering head-dress, coat, regalia, 
leggings, or moccasins, and on all sorts of recep- 
tacles. The old-time technic and designs of 
quillwork are closely imitated. They were 
largely employed as gifts and as money, also. 
as tokens and in records of hunts or of impor- 
tant events, such as treaties. They were con- 
spicuous accessories in the councils of war and 
peace in the conventional expression of tribal 
sythbolism, and in traditional story-telling, and 
were offered in worship. They were regarded 
as insignia of functions, and were buried, often 
in vast quantities, with the dead. 


In each of the ethnic areas of North America 
nature provided tractable and attractive mate- 
rial to the bead-maker. In the Arctic region 
it was walrus ivory and the glossy teeth of 
mammals. They served not only for personal 
adornment, but were hung to all sorts of skin 
receptacles and inlaid upon the surfaces of 
those made of wood and soft stone. The Danes 
brought glass to the eastern Eskimo, the 
whalers to the central, and the Russians to the 
western tribes. In the St. Lawrence-Atlantic 
area whole shells were strung, and cylinders, 
discs, and spindles were cut from the valves of 
the clam (Venus mercenaria). In Virginia a 
cheap kind, called roanoke, were made from 
oyster shells. In the N. small white and pur- 
ple cylinders, called wampum, served for orna- 
ment and were used in elaborate treaty belts 
and as a money standard, also flat discs an 
inch or more in width being bored through 
their long diameters. 'The Cherokee name for 
beads and money is the same. Subsequently 
imitated by the colonists, these beads received 
a fixed value. The mound-builders and other 
tribes of the Mississippi valley and the Gulf 
states used pearls and beads of shell, seeds, and 
rolled copper. Canine teeth of the elk were 
most highly esteemed, recently being worth 50 
cents to $1 each.- They were carefully saved, 


and a garment covered with them was valued 


at as much as $600 or $800. The modern 
tribes also used the teeth of rodents, the claws 
of bears and carnivores, and the dewclaws of 
ruminants. Nuts and berries were universally 
strung and worn, and the Mandan and other 
Missouri R. tribes pounded and melted glass 
and moulded it into beads, After the coloniza- 
tion cradles and articles of skin were profusely 
covered with beadwork replete with symbolism. 
The Yukon-Mackenzie tribes were most skilful 
in quillwork, but later decked their garments 
and other useful things with glass beads. All 
along the Pacific slope dentalium, abalone, and 
clam shells furnish the most valuable materials. 
The length of the wrought bead represented a 
certain amount of work and established the 
money value. The price of dentalium shells 
increased rapidly after a certain length was 
exceeded. These beads were decorated with 
grass, skin, and feathers, to enhance their 
worth. The California coast tribes and the 
ancient peoples of Santa Barbara ids. were rich 
in the little flat-shell discs as well as the stone 
drill, and they knew how to reduce them to 
uniform diameter by rolling long strings of 
them between slabs or through grooves in sand- 
stone. The tribes ofthe n. portion of the interior 
basin were not well supplied with bead mate- 
rial, but early made the acquaintance of the 
trader. A series of Ute costumes made before 
the advent of glass shows much pretty deco- 
ration in dewclaws, bits of goat and sheep horn, 
and perforated seeds. The Pueblo Indians 
string the yellow capsules of Solanum, sections 
of woody stems of plants, seashells, turquoise 
and other varieties of bright-coloured stones, of 
which they have great store. The Hyde Ex- 
pedition found more than 30,000 turquoise 
beads in a single room at Pueblo Bonito, N. 
Mex. The Huichol, with colored beads of 
glass, using wax as an adhesive, make pretty 
mosaic figures on gourds, carved images of 
wood, ete. 


Consult Beauchamp in Bull. N. Y. State 
Mus., no. 73, 1903; Catlin, N. A. Inds., 1841; 
Hoffman in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 1896; Mason 
in Rep. Nat..Mus. 1899, 485-510, 1901; Mat- 
thews, Ethnog. and Philol. Hidatsa, 18, 1877; 
Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A. E., 1899; Holmes, 
Annals, 1, 271, 1829; Sumner, Hist. Am. Cur- 
rency, 4, 8, 1874; Powers in Cont. N. A. 
Ethnol., m1, 1877; Lumholtz, Unknown Mexi- 
co, 1902; Pepper in Am. Anthrop., vu, no. 2, 
1905. : 

(O. T. M.) 
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Beaubassin. A (Micmac?) mission estab- 
lished by the French in the 17th century.— 
Shea, Discov. Miss. Val., 86, 1852. 

Beauport. A village established in 1650 in 
Quebec co., Quebec, by fugitive Huron, who 
removed in the next year to the island of Or- 
leans—Shea, Cath. Miss., 196, 1855. 


Bécancour. A village on St. Lawrence r., 
in Nicolet, Quebec, settled by Abnaki who 
removed from Maine in 1713 when the area 
east of the Penobscot was confirmed to Eng- 
land by the treaty of Utrecht. In 1736 they 
were estimated at about 300; in 1858 they 
numbered 172, with French admixture, and in 
1884 they were reduced to 39, and in 1911 
numbered 27. ‘They are members of the Roman 
Catholic church. (3. M.) 


BaAcandéé.—King, Jour. to Arctic Ocean, 1, 11, 1836 
(incorrectly given as an Iroquois village at Lake of Two 
Mountains, but distinct from ‘“‘Kainésitarkéé”’). Beau- 
ancourt.— Vaudreuil (1710) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 
849, 1855. Becancour.—Vaudreuil (1724) in Maine 
Hist. Soc. Coll., vz, 240, 1859. Becancourians.—Ras- 
les (1724) trans. in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., vi11, 246, 
1819. Bécancourt.—Vaudreuil (1721) in N. Y. Doce. 
Col. Hist., rx, 904, 1855. Becquancourt.—La Tour, 
map, 1784. Becquencourt.—lIbid., 1782. Becun- 
court.—Clinton (1745) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v1, 281, 
1855. Bekancourt.—DeLancey (1754) in Ruttenber, 
Tribes Hudson R., 216, 1872. Besangon.—Chauvignerie 
(1736) quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 11, 553, 1853. 

Bece. An abandoned village of the Kos- 
kimo, 6m. &. of Koprino harbour, in Quatsino 
sd., Vancouver id. 


Béce.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 7, 1888. 


Beldom. A Missisauga village in Ontario 
in 1855.—Jones, Ojebway Inds., 229, 1861. 


Bellabella (an Indian corruption of Milbanke 
taken back into English). The popular name 
of an important Kwakiutl tribe living on Mil- 
banke sd., Brit. Col. Their septs or subtribes 
are Kokaitk, Oetlitk, and Oealitk. The fol- 
lowing clans are given: Wikoktenok (Eagle), 
Koetenok (Raven), MHalhaiktenok (Killer- 
whale). Pop. 321 in 1911. 


The language spoken by this tribe and shared 
also by the Kitamat, Kitlope, China Hat, and 
Wikeno Indians is a peculiar dialect of Kwaki- 
utl, called Heiltsuk from the native name of 
the Bellabella. These tribes resemble each 
other furthermore in having a system of clans 
with descent through the mother—derived 
probably from their northern neighbours—while 
the Bellacoola and Kwakiutl to the S. have 
paternal descent. Anciently the Bellabella 
were very warlike, a character largely attribut- 
able to the fact that they were flanked on one 
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side by the Tsimshian of Kittizoo and on the 
other by the Bellacoola, while war parties of 
Haida from the Queen Charlotte ids. were con- 
stantly raiding their coasts. For this reason, 
perhaps, the peculiar secret societies of the 
N. W. coast, the most important of which evi- 
dently had their origin in war customs, first 
arose among them. When voyagers first began 
frequenting the n. Pacific coast, Milbanke sd., 
which offers one of the few good openings into. 
the inner ship channel to Alaska, was often 
visited, and its inhabitants were therefore 


among the first to be modified by European * 


contact. Together with the other Heiltsuk 
tribes they have now been Christianized by 
Protestant missionaries, and most of their an- 
cient culture and ritual have been abandoned. 

In 1911, the population of the Bellabella 
band was.321—Can. Ind. Aff., 1911, 202. 

(Ju ABD) 

Belbellahs.—Dunn, Oregon Ter., 183, 1845. ‘Bella- 
Bella.—Can. Ind. Aff., 361, 1897. Elk-la’sumu.— 
Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 9, 1889 (Bellacoola 
name). Haeeltruk.—Scouler in Jour. Geog. Soc. Lond.,. 
1, 224, 1841. Haeeltsuk.—Scouler in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. 
Lond., 1, 233, 1848. Haeeltz.—Latham, ibid., 164. 
Haeeltzuk.—Scouler in Jour. Geog. Soc. Lond., 1, 223, 
1841. Haeetsuk.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond.,. 
64, 1856. Haeltzuk.—Latham in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. 
Lond., 1, 155, 1848. Hailtsa.—Hale in U. S. Expl. 
Expd., v1, 221, 1846. Hailtzuk.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1178, 1884. Ha-ilt-zukh.—Gibbs 
in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 145, 1877. Hé/iltsuk.—Boas. 
in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 130, 1887. Hé/iltsuq.— 
Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. for 1895, 328 (own name). 
Hiletsuck.—Can. Ind. Aff., 252, 1891. Hiletsuk.— 
Ibid., 191, 1883. Iletsuck.—Powell, ibid., 122, 1880. 
Ilet Suck.—Ibid., 315. Millbank Indians.—Dunn,. 
Hist. Oreg., 271, 1844. Millbank Sound Indians.— 
Ibid., 358. 
(Chimmesyan name). Wutsta’.—Boas in 5th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 9, 1889. 


Bellacoola (Bi’'lzula). A coast Salish tribe,. 
or rather aggregation of tribes, on N. and s. 
Bentinck arm, Dean inlet, and Bellacoola r., 
Brit. Col. This name is that given them by 
the Kwakiutl, there being no native designa- 
tion for the entire people. They form the 
northernmost division of the Salishan stock, 
from the remaining tribes of which they are 
separated by the Tsilkotin and the Kwakiutl. 
In the Canadian reports on Indian affairs the 
name is restricted by the separation of the 


Tallion (see Talio) and the Kinisquit (people | 


of Dean inlet), the whole being called the- 
Tallion nation. The population in 1902 was 
Sly 


*In 1911, the Bellacoola and Tallion band included. 


225 persons and the Kinisquit band, 47; total, 272. 


Witsta.—Tolmie and Dawson, op. cit. . 


The chief divisions mentioned are the. 


3 


| 
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Kinisquit, Noothlakimish, and Nuhalk. 
gentes of the Bellacoola without reference to 
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the tribal divisions are: Hamtsit, Ialostimot, 
Kodkotlane, Smoen, Spatsatlt, Tlakaumoot, 
Tumkoaakyas. The following are mentioned 
as gentes of the Nuhalk division: Keltakkaua, 
Potlas, Siatlhelaak, Spukpukolemk, and Toko- 
ais. The Bellacoola villages (chiefly after 
Boas) are: Aseik, Asenane, Atlklaktl, Koapk, 
Koatlna, Komkutis, Noutchaoff, Nuiku, Nuka- 
akmats, Nukits, Nusatsem, Nuskek, Nuskelst, 
Nutltleik, Osmakmiketlp, Peisela, Sakta, Satsk, 
Selkuta, Senktl, Setlia, Slaaktl, Snutele, Snut- 
lelatl, Sotstl, Stskeitl, Stuik, Talio, Tkeikts- 
‘une, Tskoakkane, Tsomootl. (J. R. 8.) 


Belhoola.—Gibbs in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., I, 267, 1877. 
Bellacoola.—Can. Ind. Aff., 315, 1880. Bellagh- 
choolas.—Dunn, Hist. Oregon, 267, 1844. Bellahoo- 
la.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 488, 1855. Bell-hou- 
Ja.—Mayne, Brit, Col., 146, 1862. Belli-choola.— 
Scouler in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 234, 1848. _ Bil- 
hhoola.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1228, 
1884. Billechoola.—Scouler in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 
1, 224, 1841. Billikila.—Gibbs quoted by Dall in 
‘Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 241, 1877. Bilqula.—7th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes of Can., 2, 1891. Bi’Ixula.—Boas in Rep. 
Nat, Mus. for 1895, 320. Ilghi/mi.—Tolmie and Daw- 
son, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1228, 1884. Tallion Nation.— 
‘Can. Ind. Aff., 417, 1898. 


Beothukan Family (from the tribal or 
group name Béothuk, which probably signifies 
‘man,’ or ‘human being,’ but was employed by 
Europeans to mean ‘Indian,’ or ‘Red Indian’; 
in the latter case because the Beothuk coloured 
themselves and tinted their utensils and arms 
with red ochre). So far as known only a single 
tribe, called Beothuk, which inhabited the 
island of Newfoundland when first discovered, 
constituted this family, although existing vo- 
cabularies indicate marked dialectic differences. 
At first the Beothuk were classified either as 
Eskimauan or as Algonquian, but now, largely 
through the researches of Gatschet, it is deemed 
best to regard them as constituting a distinct 
linguistic stock. It is probable that in 1497 
Beothukan people were met by Sebastian Cabot 
when he discovered Newfoundland, as he states 
that he met people ‘‘painted with red ochre,” 
which is a marked characteristic of the Beothuk 
of later observers. Whitbourne “(Chappell, 
Voy. to Newfoundland, 1818), who visited 
Newfoundland in 1622, stated that the dwelling- 
places of these Indians were in the Nn. and w. 
portions of the island, adding that ‘in war they 
use bows and arrows, spears, darts, clubs, and 
slings.” The extinction of the Beothuk was 
due chiefly to the bitter hostility of the French 
and to Micmac invasion from Nova Scotia at 
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the beginning of the 18th century, the Micmac 
settling in w. Newfoundland as hunters and 
fishermen. For a time these dwelt in amity 
with the Beothuk, but in 1770, quarrels having 
arisen, a destructive battle was fought between 
the two peoples at the nN. end of Grand Pond. 
The Beothuk, however, lived on friendly terms 
with the Naskapi, or Quebec Montagnais, 
and the two peoples visited and traded with 
each other. Exasperated by the petty depre- 
dations of these tribes, the French, in the mid- 
dle of the 18th century, offered a reward for 
every head of a Beothuk Indian. To gain this 
reward and to obtain the valuable furs they 
possessed, the more numerous Micmac hunted 
and gradually exterminated them as an inde- 
pendent people. The English treated the Beo- 
thuk with much less rigour; indeed, in 1810 Sir 
Thomas Duckworth issued a proclamation for 
their protection. The banks of the river of 
Exploits and its tributaries appear to have been 
their last inhabited territory. 

De Laet (Novus Orbis, 34, 1633) describes 
these Newfoundland Indians as follows: ‘The 
height of the body is medium, the hair black, 
the face broad, the nose flat, and the eyes large; 
all the males are beardless, and both sexes tint 
not only their skin but also their garments with 
a kind of red colour. And they dwell in certain 
conical lodges and low huts of sticks set in a 
circle and joined together in the roof. Being 
nomadic, they frequently change their habita- 
tions. They had a kind of cake made with 
eggs and baked in the sun, and a sort of pud- 
ding, stuffed in gut, and composed of seal’s fat, 
livers, eggs, and other ingredients.” He des- 
cribes also their peculiar crescent-shaped birch- 
bark canoes, which had sharp keels, requiring 
much ballast to keep them from overturning; 
these were not more than 20 feet in length and 
they could bear at most 5 persons. Remains 
of their lodges, 30 to 40 feet in circumference 
and constructed by forming a slender frame of 
poles overspread with birch bark, are still trace- 
able. They had both summer and winter 
dwellings, the latter often accommodating 
about 20 people each. Jukes (Excursions, 
1842) describes their deer fences or deer stock- 
ades of trees, which often extended for 30 miles 
along a river. They employed pits or caches 
for storing food, and used the steam bath in 
huts covered with skins and heated with hot 
stones. Some of the characteristics in which 
the Beothuk differed from most other Indians 
were a marked lightness of skin colour, the use 
of trenches in their lodges for sleeping berths, 
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the peculiar form of their canoes, the non- 
domestication of the dog, and the dearth of 
evidence of pottery making. Bonnycastle 
(Newfoundland in 1842) states that the Beo- 
thuk used the inner bark of Pinus balsamifera 
as food, while Lloyd (Jour. Anthrop. Inst., Iv, 
1875) mentions the fact that they obtained fire 
by igniting the down of the bluejay from sparks 
produced by striking together two pieces of 
iron pyrites. Peyton, cited by Lloyd, declares 
that the sun was the chief object of their wor- 
ship. Cormack’s expedition, conducted in 
behalf of the Beothic Society for the Civiliza- 
tion of the Native Savages, in 1827, failed to 
find a single individual of this once prominent 
tribe, although the island was crossed centrally 
in the search. As they were on good terms 
with the Naskapi of Labrador, they perhaps 
crossed the strait of Belleisle and became 
incorporated with them. (J.N.B.H. A.S.G.) 


Beathook.—Leigh quoted by Lloyd in Jour. Anthrop. 
Inst., Iv, 38, 1875. Béhathook.—Gatschet in Proc. 
Am. Philos. Soc., 410, 1885 (quoting older form). Beo- 
thics.—Lloyd in Jour. Anthrop. Inst., Iv, 33, 1875. 
Beothik.—Gatschet, “op. cit. (quoting old form). 
Beoths.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 47, 1866. Beothucs.— 
Lloyd in Jour. Anthrop. Inst., tv, 21, 1875. Beothues. 
—Jour. Anthrop. Inst., rv, pl. facing p. 26, 1875. Be- 
othugs.—lIbid., v, pl. facing p. 223, 1876. Beothuk.— 
Gatschet in Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 408, 1885. Beth- 
uck.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 58, 1856. 
Boeothick.—MacDougall in Trans. Canad. Inst., 1, 98, 
1890-91. Boeothuk.—Gatschet in Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc., 410, 1885 (quoting older form). Good-night In- 
dians.—Lloyd, following blunder of Latham, in Jour. 
Anthrop.Inst., v. 229, 1876. Macquaejeet.—Gatschet 
in Proc. Am.Philos. Soc., 410, Oct., 1885 (Micmac name: 
‘red man,’ evidently a transl. of the European ‘Red 
Indian’). Red Indians of Newfoundland.—Cart- 
wright (1768) quoted by Lloyd in Jour. Anthrop. Inst., 
Iv, 22, 1875. Shawatharott.—King quoted by Gat- 
schet in Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 410, 1885 (=‘Red Indian 
man’). Shawdtharut.—Ibid., Ulnébah.— Latham 
quoted by Gatschet, ibid., 411 (Abnaki name). UlIn6 
mequaegit.—Ibid. (said to be the Micmac name, sig. 
‘red man,’ but evidently a trader’s or fisherman’s render- 
ing of the European ‘Red Indians’). 


Bersiamite. One of the small Algonquian 
tribes composing the eastern group of the 
Montagnais, inhabiting the banks of Bersimis 
r., which enters St. Lawrence r. 75 miles 
below Tadoussac. These Indians became 
known to the French at an early date, and 
being of a peaceable and tractable disposi- 
tion, were soon brought under the influence of 
the missionaries. They were accustomed to 
assemble once a year with cognate tribes at 
Tadoussac for the purpose of trade, but 
these have melted away under the influence 
of civilization. A trading post called Bersimis, 
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at the mouth of Bersimis r., had in 1911 some 
550 Indians attached to it, but whether any 
of them were Bersiamite is not stated. 
(J. M.) 

Baisimetes.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, 1m, 
79, 1854. Bersamis.—Stearns, Labrador, 263, 1884. 
Bersiamites.—Jes. Rel. for 1640, 34, 1858. Bersia- 
mits.—Hind, Labrador Penin. 1, 125, 1863. Bersia- 
mitts.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, m1, 81, 1854. 
Bertiamistes.—Iroquois treaty (1665) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., mr, 122, 1853. Bertiamites.—Memoir of 
1706, ibid., rx, 786, 1855. Bethsiamits.—Can. Ind. Aff. 
Rep., 38, 1880. Betsiamites.—Le Clereq quoted by 
Champlain (1632), Giuvres, 1v, 105, 1870. Betsiamits. 
—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1884, pt. 1, 185, 1885. Bussen- 
meus.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, m1, 81, 1854. 
Notre Dame de Betsiamits.—Boucher in Can. Ind. Aff. 
Rep. for 1884, pt. 1, 36, 1885 (mission name). Oubesta- 
miouek.—Jes. Rel. for 1643, 38, 1858. Oumamiois.— 
Albanel (1670) quoted by Hind, Labrador Penin., 1, 126, 
1863. Oumamioucks.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. 
Tribes, m1, 79, 1854. Oumamiwek.—Hind, Labrador 
Penin., 1, 224, 1863. 


Bible translations. The Bible has been 
printed in part or in whole in 32 Indian lan- 
guages N. of Mexico. In 18, one or more por- 
tions have been printed; in 9 others, the New 
Testament or more has appeared; and in 5 
languages, namely, the Massachuset, Cree, 
Labrador Eskimo, Santee Dakota, and Tuk- 
kuthkutchin, the whole Bible is in print. 


The Norwegian missionaries, Hans and Paul 
Egede, were the first to translate any part of 
the Bible into Greenland Eskimo, their version’ 
of the New Testament being printed in part in 
1744, and as a whole in 1766. A revision of 
this translation, by Otto Fabricius, was twice 
printed before the close of the 18th century; 
and in 1822 the Moravian Brethren brought 
out a new translation, which ran through seve- 
ral editions. Nearly three-quarters of the Old 
Testament was printed in the sarhe language 
between 1822 and 1836, when the work was 
discontinued. In Labrador Eskimo the ear- 
liest printed Bible text was the Harmony of the 
Gospels, which appeared in 1800. This was 
followed by the Gospel of St. John in 1810, the 
complete New Testament in 1840, and all of 
the Old Testament between 1834 and 1867. 
In other Eskimo languages there were printed: 
In Labrador Eskimo some New Testament 
extracts in 1878 and the Four Gospels in 1897, 
translated by E. J. Peck; in the Aleutian Una- 
laska dialect, with adaptation also to the Atka 
dialect, John Veniaminoff’s translation of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel in 1848; and in Kaniagmiut, 
Elias Tishnoff’s translation of the same Gospel, 
also in 1848 
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Four languages of the Athapascan family 
have been provided with Bible translations. 
The Gospels were translated by Robert Mc- 
Donald and printed in the Tukkuthkutchin 
language of Mackenzie r. in 1874, and the whole 
Bible in 1898. In the Chipewyan, Archdeacon 
Kirkby’s translation of the Gospels appeared in 
1878 and the whole New Testament in 1881; 
in the Etchareottine, Kirkby’s translation of 
St. John’s Gospel in 1870, and Bishop Bom- 
pas’ of the New Testament between 1883 and 
1891; and in the Tsattine, A. C. Garrioch’s 
version of St. Mark’s Gospel in 1886. 

Translations have been made into 13 lan- 
guages of the Algonquian family. In the Cree, 
William Mason’s work comprises several edi- 
tions of the Gospel of St. John made between 
1851 and 1857, the complete New Testament 
in 1859, and the whole Bible in 1861-62. Arch- 
deacon Hunter’s version of three of the Gospels 
in the same language appeared in 1853-55 
(reprinted in 1876-77). Bishop Horden’s Four 
Gospels in Cree was printed in 1859, and his 
complete New Testament in 1876. In the 
Abnaki, St. Mark’s Gospel, translated by 
Wzokhilain, was printed in 1844; in the Mic- 
mac, beginning with the printing of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel in 1853, Mr. Rand continued at 
work until the whole New Testament was pub- 
lished in 1871-75, besides the books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and the Psalms; and in the Malecite, 
St. John’s Gospel, also translated by Rand, 
came out in 1870. The Massachuset language, 
which comes next in geographical order, was 
the first North American Indian language into 
which any Bible translation was made; John 
Eliot began his Natick version in 1653 and 
finished it in 1661-63, with a revised edition in 
1680-85. In 1709 Experience Mayhew pub- 
lished his translation, in the Wampanoag dia- 
lect of Martha’s Vineyard, of the Psalms and 
St. John’s Gospel. In the Delaware, Dencke’s 
translation of the epistles of St. John was 
printed in 1818, Zeisberger’s Harmony of the 
Gospels in 1821, and Luckenbach’s Scripture 
Narratives in 1838. In Chippewa, the earliest 
translations were those of the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. John, by Peter and John 
Jones, printed in 1829-31. There are three 
complete translations of the New Testament in 
this language: One by Edwin James in 1833, 
another by Henry Blatchford in 1844 (re- 
printed in 1856 and 1875), and a third by F. A. 
O'Meara in 1854 (reprinted in 1874). O’Meara 
also translated the Psalms (1856) and the 
Pentateuch (1861), and McDonald translated 
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the Twelve Minor Prophets (1874). In the 
Shawnee language, St. Matthew’s Gospel, by 
Johnston Lykins, was printed in 1836 and a 
revision in 1842, and St. John’s Gospel, by 
Francis Barker, in 1846. In the Ottawa, 
Meeker’s translation of St. Matthew and St. — 
John appeared in 1841-44; in the Potawatomi, 
St. Matthew and the Acts, by Lykins, in 1844; 
in the Siksika, St. Matthew, by Tims, in 1890; 
in the Arapaho, St. Luke, by Roberts, in 1903; 
and in the Cheyenne, the Gospels of St. Luke 
and St. John by Petter, who has published also 
some other portions of the Bible. 


. Three languages of the Iroquoian family pos- 
sess parts of the Bible. In Mohawk, extracts 
from the Bible were printed as early as 1715; 
the Gospel of St. Mark, by Brant, in 1787; 
and St. John, by Norton, in 1805. Between 
1827 and 1836 the rest of the New Testament 
was translated by H. A. Hill, W. Hess, and ’ 
J. A. Wilkes, and the whole was printed in 
successive parts. A new version of the Gos- 
pels, by Chief Onasakenrat, was printed in 
1880. The only part of the Old Testament in 
Mohawk is Isaiah, printed in 1839. In the 
Seneca language, St. Luke, by Harris, was 
printed in 1829, and. the Four Gospels, by 
Asher Wright, in 1874. In the Cherokee lan- 
guage St. Matthew’s Gospel was translated by 
S. A. Worcester and printed in 1829, the other 
Gospels and the Epistles following, until the 
complete New Testament was issued in 1860. 
Genesis and Exodus, also by Worcester, were 
printed in 1856 and 1853, respectively, besides 
some portions of the Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Isaiah. 

* * * * # * * 

In the Kwakiutl language, of the Wakashan 
family, A. J. Hall’s translation of the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. John came out in 1882-84 
and the Acts in 1897. In the Tsimshian lan- 
guage, of the Chimmesyan family, the Four 
Gospels, translated by Wiliam Duncan, were 
printed in 1885-89; and in the Niska language 
J. B. McCullagh began work on the Gospels 
in 1894, In the Haida language, of the Skit- 
tagetan family, translations of three of the 

’ Gospels and of the Acts, by Charles Harrison 
and J. H. Keen, were printed in 1891-97. 

Consult the various bibliographies of Indian 
languages, by J. C. Pilling, published as bulle- 
tins by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

(Ww. E.) 


Birch River. A local name applied to the 
Maskegon (Swampy Cree) res., near lower Sas- 
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katchewan r., Manitoba, and to the Indians 
gathered on it—Can. Ind. Aff., passim. 


Bistchonigottine. A division of the Etch- 
aottine on Bistcho lake, north-western Alberta. 


Bes-tchonhi-Gottiné.—Petitot, Autour du Lac des 
Esclaves, 339, 1891. 


Blackfoot, Middle, North, and South. 
Divisions of the Siksika proper, q. v. 


Black Kettle. An Onondaga chief, called 
by the French Chauditre Noire. When in the 
first French war the governor in Montreal sent 
one of his officers with 300 men to attack the 
Iroquois at Niagara, Black Kettle, with 80 
warriors, gave the invaders a long running 
fight, from which the latter were the chief suf- 
ferers, although his force was in the end wiped 
out. In the following season he laid waste the 
French settlements in w. Canada. In 1691 the 
Iroquois planned the destruction of the French 
settlements and trading posts w. of Montreal. 
Their plans were revealed to the French com- 
mander by captive Indian women who escaped, 
and after the defeat of the expeditions the 
French destroyed parties that were encamped 
in their hereditary hunting grounds between 
the Ottawa and St. Lawrencers. Black Kettle 
retaliated by killing Indians who traded with 
Montreal and the French escort sent to guard 
them. On July 15, 1692, he attacked Montreal 
and carried off many prisoners, who were 
retaken by a pursuing party; and in the same 
season he attacked the party of de Lusignan 
and killed the leader. In 1697 he arranged a 
peace with the French, but before it was con- 
cluded he was murdered by some Algonkin 
while hunting near Cattaraugus, although he 
had notified the French commander at the fort 
of the peace negotiations. 


Blankets. In the popular mind the North 
American Indian is everywhere associated 
with the robe or the blanket. The former was 
the whole hide of a large mammal made soft 
and pliable by much dressing; or pelts of foxes, 
wolves, and such creatures were sewed together; 
or bird, rabbit, or other tender skins were cut 
into ribbons, which were twisted or woven. 
The latter were manufactured by basketry 
processes from wool, hair, fur, feathers, down, 
bark, cotton, etc., and had many and various 
functions. They were worn like a toga as 
protection from the weather, and, in the best 
examples, were conspicuous in wedding and 
other ceremonies; in the night they were both 
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bed and covering; for the home they served 
for hangings, partitions, doors, awnings, or 
sunshades; the women dried fruit on them, 
made vehicles and cradles of them for their 
babies, and receptacles for a thousand things 
and burdens; they even then exhausted their 
patience and skill upon them, producing their 
finest art work in weaving and embroidery; 
finally, the blanket became a standard of value 
and a primitive mechanism of commerce. 

In s. &. Alaska originated what is popularly 


_ealled the Chilkat blanket—a marvel of spin- 


ning, weaving, fringing, and mythic designs. 
The apparatus for this seems inadequate. 
The woman hangs her warp of mountain goat’s 
wool mixed with shredded cedar bast from a 
horizontal bar. The long ends are made into 
balls and covered with membrane to keep 
them clean. Weft is not even wound on a 
stick for shuttle, nor is there even the rudest 
harness or batten. The details of the great 
mythic design are carefully wrought in by the 
woman in twined weaving at the same time 
that a dainty lacework is produced on the sel- 
vage. The process ends with a long heavy 
fringe from the unused warp. Farther south- 
ward on the N. W. coast cedar bast finely 
shredded served for the weaving of soft blan- 
kets, which were neatly trimmed with fur. 

The Nez Percés and other tribes in the Fra- 
ser-Columbia area were extremely skilful in 
producing a heavy and tastefully decorated 
blanket in twined weaving from mountain 
goat’s hair with warp of vegetal fibre, and 
among the Atlantic and Pacific coast tribes 
generally soft barks, wild hemp, rabbit skins, 
the down of birds, and the plumes of feathers 
were put to the same use. Blankets of cords 
wound with feathers were produced, not only 
by the Pueblos and cliff-dwellers but quite 
extensively in the E. as well as in the N. W. 
These were all woven with the simplest possible 
apparatus and by purely aboriginal technical 
processes. They were the groundwork of great 
skill and taste and much mythology, and were 
decorated with strips of fur, fringes, tassels, 
pendants, beadwork, featherwork, and native 
money. After the advent of the whites the 
blanket leaped into sudden prominence with 
tribes that had no weaving and had previously 
worn robes, the preparation of which was most 
exhausting. The European was not slow in 
observing a widespread want and in supplying 
the demand. When furs became scarcer blan- 
kets were in greater demand everywhere as 
articles of trade and standards of value. In- 
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deed, in 1831 a home plant was established in 
Buffalo for the manufacture of what was called 
the Mackinaw blanket. The delegations visit- 
ing Washington during the 19th century wore 
this article conspicuously, and in our system of 
educating them, those tribes that were unwil- 
ling to adopt modern dress were called ‘“blan- 
ket Indians.”’ In art the drapery and colours 
have had a fascination for portrait painters, 
while in citizen’s garments the red man ceases 
to be picturesque. ¢ 
* * * * * * * 


Consult Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus..1895, 1897; 
Hodge in Am. Anthrop., vi, no. 3, 1895; 
Holmes in 13th Rep. B. A. E., 1896; Mat- 
thews (1) in 3d Rep. B. A. E., 1884, (2) Navaho 
Legends, 1897; Pepper in Everybody’s Mag., 


Jan. 1902; Stephen in Am. Anthrop., v1, no. 4, 


1893; Voth in Am. Anthrop., 11, no. 2, 1900; 
(0. T. Mi WwW. H.) 


Boat Harbour. A Micmac village near 


i. Pictou, Nova Scotia.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 


1880, 46, 1881. 


Boats. Under this general term are in- 
cluded various kinds of water-craft used 
throughout North America wherever waters 
favoured. The Eskimo have two forms—the 


_ man’s boat (kaiak, Russian baidarka) and the 


_ over him, scarcely a drop enters the craft. 
_ moves himself through the water by means of 


ee ea 


% 


woman’s boat (wmiak, Russian baidarra)— 
made by stretching a covering of seal hide over 
a framework of whale ribs or of driftwood. 
The umiak, or woman’s boat, is an open scow 
with little modification of bow and stern, pro- 
pelled with large oars and a sail made of intes- 
tines; but the man’s boat is one of the most 
effective devices for water travel in the world. 
The man sits in a small hatch, and, in the 
lighter forms, when his water-tight jacket is 
lashed to the gunwale he is practically shut in, 
so that though the water may pass entirely 
He 


a paddle, in most cases a double one. 
Immediately in touch with the skin-boat 
countries all around the Arctic, from Labrador 
to Kodiak in Alaska and southward to the line 
of the white birch, eastward of the Rocky mts., 
and including the country of the Great lakes, 
existed the birch-bark canoe. With frame- 
work of light spruce wood, the covering or 
sheathing of bits of tough bark sewed together 


-and made water-tight by means of melted 


it 


pitch, these boats are interesting subjects of 


study, as the exigencies of travel and portage, 


the quality of the material, and traditional 
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ideas produce different forms in different areas. 
Near the mouth of the Yukon, where the water 
is sometimes turbulent, the canoe is pointed at 
both ends and partly decked over. On the x. 
side of Canada the bow and the stern of the 
canoe are greatly rounded up. A curious form 
has been reported by travellers among the Beo- 
thuk of Newfoundland. On the Kootenay, and 
all over the plateaus of British Columbia and 
N. Washington, the Asiatic form, monitor- 
shaped, pointed at either end under the water, 
is made from pine bark instead of birch bark. 

From the nN. boundary of the United States, 
at least from the streams emptying into the 
St. Lawrence southward along the Atlantic 
slope, dugout canoes, or pirogues, were the 
instruments of navigation. On the Missouri 
r. and elsewhere a small tub-shaped craft of 
willow frame covered with rawhide, with no 
division of bow or stern, locally known as the 
bull-boat, was used by Sioux, Mandan, Arikara, 
and Hidatsa women for carrying their goods 
down or across the rivers. It was so light that 
when one was emptied a woman could take it 
on her back and make her way across the land. 
On the w. coast, from mt. St. Elias southward 
to Eel r., Cal., excellent dugout canoes were 
made from giant cedar and other light woods, 
some of them nearly 100 ft. long. The multi- 
tude of islands off the nN. coast rendered it 
possible for the natives to pass from one to the 
other, and thus they were induced to invent 
sea-going canoes of fine quality. Here also 
from tribe to tribe the forms differ somewhat 
as to the shape of the bow and stern and the 
ornamentation. On the California coast and 
navigable streams N. of cape Mendocino, well- 
made wooden dugout canoes were used; wooden 
canoes, made chiefly of planks lashed together 
and caulked, were used in the Santa Barbara Id. 
region; both were important elements in in- 
fluencing the culture of the people of these 
sections. Everywhere else in California, bar- 
ring the occasional use of corracles and rafts of 
logs, transportation by water was conducted 
by means of balsas, consisting of rushes tied in 
bundles, generally, if not always, with more or 
less approximation to a boat of cigar shape. 
In certain spots in California, as on Clear lake 
among the Pomo and Tulare lake among the 
Yokuts, these tule balsas were important fac- 
tors in native life; elsewhere in the state much 
less so (Kroeber). On the lower Rio Colorado 
and in s. central California the Indians made 
immense corracle-like baskets, called by the 
Spaniards coritas, which were coated with 
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bitumen or other waterproofing and used for 
fording the streams, laden with both passengers 
and merchandise. 

Consult Boas, The Central Eskimo, 6th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1888; Coues, Garcés Diary, 1900; 
Hoffman, The Menomini Indians, 14th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1896; Murdoch, Ethnological Results 
of the Point Barrow Expedition, 9th Rep. B. 
A. E., 1892; Nelson, The Eskimo about Bering 
Strait, 18th Rep. B. A. E., 1899; Niblack, The 
Coast Indians of Southern Alaska and North- 
ern British Columbia, Rep. Nat. Mus., 1888; 
Powers in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., m1, 1877; 
Simms in Am. Anthrop., v1, 191, 1904; Win- 
ship in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 407, 1896. 

(o. T. M.) 


Boeuf, Nation du. Mentioned in the Je- 
suit Relation of 1662 as a tribe against which 
the Iroquois that year sent out an expedition. 
The name ‘signifies ‘Buffalo Nation,’ but to 
what people it refers is unknown; it may have 
designated either the Buffalo clan or gens of 
some tribe or one of the buffalo-hunting tribes 
of the W. ¢ (J. M.) 


Bogan. <A marshy cove by a stream; called 
also bogan hole (Ganong in Proc. and Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Can., 209, 1896). In a letter (Apr. 
8, 19803) Ganong says further: “A word very 
much used by guides and others who go into 
the New Brunswick woods is bogan, a still 
creek or bay branching from a stream. Ex- 
actly the same thing the Indians call a poko- 
- logan.’ He thinks bogan, like logan, probably 
the common name in Maine for the same thing, 
a corruption of pokologan. Both words, 
Ganong nates, are in good local use and occur 
in articles on sporting, etc. It is possible that 
“bogan hole’ may be a folk etymologizing of 
pokologan. In the Chippewa language a marsh 
or bog is ta togiin. 

(A. F. @.) 


Bone-work. ‘The use of bone and related 
materials, including antler, ivory, horn, whale- 
bone, turtle-shell, and the teeth, hoofs, beaks, 
and claws of many creatures, was almost uni- 
versal among Indian tribes. The hardness and 
toughness of these materials made them desir- 
able for many kinds of implements and utensils, 
and their pleasing colour and capacity for high 
polish caused them to be valued for personal 
ornaments. Since both man and beasts of 
various kinds have an important place in 
aboriginal mythology, it is to be expected that 
in numerous instances their bones had a special 
sacred significance and use, as when, for ex- 
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ample, the skulls and paws of small animals 
were used for mixing medicine. 

Not uncommonly the small bones, teeth, and 
claws of various animals, the beaks of birds, 
ete., were strung as beads, were perforated or 
grooved to be hung as pendant ornaments or 
rattles, or were sewed on garments or other 
objects of use. These uses are illustrated in 
the necklaces of crab claws and the puffin beak 
ceremonial armlets of the Eskimo, by the bear- 
tooth necklaces of many of the tribes, by the 
elk-tooth embellishments of the buckskin 
costumes of the women among the Plains 
Indians, and by the small carved bone pendants 
attached to the edge of the garments of the 
ancient Beothuk (see Adornment). Teeth and 
small bones, such as the metacarpals of the 
deer, as well as worked bone discs and lozenges, 
were used as dice’ in playing games of chance 
and gaming sticks of many varieties were made 
of bone. In pre-colonial times bone had to be 
cut, carved, and engraved with implements of ~ 
stone, such as knives, scrapers, saws, gravers, 
drills, and grinding stones, and with some of 
the tribes the primitive methods still prevail. 
Although indispensable to primitive tribes 
everywhere, this material occupies a place of 
exceptional importance in the far N. beyond 
the limits of forest growth, where the only 
available wood is brought oversea from distant 
shores.by winds and currents. The Eskimo 
have the bones of the whale, seal, walrus, bear, — 
wolf, moose, reindeer, musk-ox, and a. wild 
sheep, and the antlers of the moose and deer, — 
the horns of the sheep and ox, the teeth of the — 
bear, wolf, and reindeer, the ivory of the walrus - 
and narwhal, fossil ivory, the whalebone of the — 
right-whale, and the bones of the smaller quad- 
rupeds and various birds, and their skill in 
shaping them and adapting them to their needs 
in the rigorous Arctic environment is truly 
remarkable. The larger bones, as the ribs of 
the whale, are employed in constructing houses, 
caches, and shelters; for ribs of boats, runners — 
for sleds, and plates for armour (Nelson). Bone, 
ivory, and antler were utilized for bows, arrows, 
spears, harpoons, knives, scrapers, picks, flint-_ 
flaking implements, clubs, boxes, and a great 
variety of appliances and tackle employed in 
rigging boats, in fishing, in hunting, in trans- 
portation, in preparing the product of the chase 
for consumption; for weaving, netting, and 
sewing implements, household utensils, tobacco 
pipes, gaming implements, toys, dolls, fetishes, 
amulets, and artistic carvings of many kinds. 
Personal ornaments and toilet articles of bone 
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; 
and kindred materials are more numerous in 
_Alaska, where beads, pendants, hair-gins, 
combs, labrets, belt clasps, belt ornaments of 
reindeer teeth. etc., are largely made and inge- 
niously applied. The artistic work of these 
northern peoples is shown in their extremely 
clever carvings in ivory and their engravings 
of various ornamental and pictorial designs 
upon objects of use and ornament, but there 
“seems to be sufficient ground for the opinion 
that these particular phases of their art are 
largely of recent development and are due to 
association with white men and as a result of 
the acquisition of metal tools and perhaps also 
to some extent to contact with Indian tribes 
which in their turn have been influenced by the 
“whites. The wide range and vast numbers of 
the objects of art shaped from these materials 
by the Arctic peoples of the present period will 
be more fully appreciated by reference to the 
works of Boas, Murdoch, Nelson, and Turner, 
in the annual reports of the pase of American 
Ethnology, and by a visit to the eee 
museums. 
Bone and the allied substances have been, 
and are, favourite materials with the tribes of ae 
‘Pacific coast. The utensils, implements, orna- 
‘ments, and totemic and symbolic carvings of 
the N. W. coast tribes are often admirable and 
display esthetic appreciation of a high order 
(Niblack, Boas). Their carvings in bone, 
ivory, and antler, often inlaid with abalone, 
and the graceful and elaborately carved cups, 
ladles, and spoons of horn, are especially note- 
worthy. The art of the tribes of the Fraser 
basin and the Pacific slope 8. of Puget sd. is 
much more primitive, though bone was in 
general use for implements, utensils, musical 
instruments, gaming articles, and ornaments 
(Abbott, Goddard, Powers, Smith), great num- 
bers being preserved in our museums. Many 
of the tribes of the arid region, the great divide, 
the Mississippi’ valley, and the E. still employ 
bone, horn, antler, and turtleshell, to a large 
extent, but mictal has largely usurped their 
place, especially for implements, hence finds 
from village sites, cemeteries, and burial 
mounds must be depended on largely for 
knowledge of the aboriginal bone-work of these 
regions. The ancient Pueblos inlaid some of 
their implements and ornaments of bone with 
bits of turquoise and other bright stones 
(Fewkes, Pepper). Among the tribes of many 
Sections bones of deer and the larger birds were 
used for flutes and whistles, and shells of 
turtles for rattles, and the latter were often 
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made also of beaks of birds and hoofs and dew- 
claws of deer and other animals, or by attach- 
ing these articles to parts of the costume, or to 
bands for the wrists and ankles. Champlain 
illustrates a game drive in which the drivers 
appear to be beating with bones upon clavicles 
of some large animal, and among the Plains 
tribes and the Pueblos a sort of saw-fiddle in 
which sometimes a scapula is drawn over a 
notched stick, or over another scapula, for 
keeping time in ceremonial dances, is employed. 
The mounds of the Mississippi and Ohio valleys 
and the Southern states have yielded a wide 
range of objects, both useful and ornamental. 
Of the former class, awls, fish-hooks, pins, 
arrow-points, cutting tools made of beaver 
teeth, and scraping tools are the most import- 
ant. Of the latter class, beads, pendants, 
gorgets, pins, wristlets, etc., are worthy of note. 
There are also bone whistles and flutes, en- 
graved batons, and various carvings that would 
seem rather to be totemic and symbolic than 
simply useful or ornamental; horns of the 
buffalo and mountain sheep were made into 
dippers and cups, and were also, as were the 
antlers of deer, utilized in head-dresses by the 
ancient as well as by the present peoples. The 
scapule of large animals formed convenient 
hoe blades and, as such, were probably univers- 
ally employed by the native agriculturists. 
A novel use of bones is that of plating them 
with copper, illustrated by the plated jawbone 
of a wolf obtained by Moore from a Florida 
mound. In the wonderful collection of objects 
from the Hopewell mound, near Chillicothe, 
Ohio, is a human femur engraved with intricate 
and finely executed symbolic figures (Putnam 
and Willoughby). 

The literature of this topic is voluminous, 
though much scattered, and is embodied mainly 
in reports on field researches published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Muse- 
um, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 
Reports of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 
the leading museums and academies, and in 
works of a more general nature, such as Moore- 
head’s Prehistoric Implements and Fowke’s 
Archeological History of Ohio. (w. H. H.) 


Bonne Espérance. A Montagnais settle- 
ment on the islands and mainland at the mouth 
of Eskimo r., on the Nn. shore, gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Some Naskapi are’ probably 
there also.—Stearns, Labrador, 264, 293, 1884. 


Books in Indian languages. In addition 
to dictionaries, versions of the Bible and the 
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Prayer Book, whole and in part, Bible stories 
complete and summarized, catechisms, and 
cognate works, the literature translated into 
Indian languages embraces some interesting 
volumes. In Greenlandic Eskimo there is an 
abridged version of Stoud-Platon’s Geography, 
by E. A. Wandall (1848); a translation of 
Thomas A Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, by 
Paul Egede (1787, revised 1824); a History of 
the World, by C. E. Janssen (1861), and ano- 
ther by S. P. Kleinschmidt (1859). Peter 
Kragh’s translations of Ingemann’s Voices in 
the Wilderness, and The High Game, Krum- 
‘-macher’s Parables and Feast Book, the Life of 
Hans Egede, and other books circulated in 
manuscript. In the Labrador dialect a geogra- 
phy, by A. F. Elsner, was published in 1880. 
Under the title Mahpiya ekta oicimani ya, ‘Sky 
to travelling he went,’ Rev. 8. R. Riggs pub- 
lished in 1857 a translation of Bunyan’s Pil- 
_grim’s Progress into the Dakota language of 
the Siouan stock. This same book was trans- 
lated into Cree by Archbishop Vincent (1886), 
and into Cheyenne by Rev, R. Petter (1904). 
In 1879 Rey. D. W. Hemans published a Santee 
version of Rev. R. Newton’s The King’s High- 
way. Into the Massachuset dialect of the Al- 
gonquian stock Rev. John Eliot translated in 
1664 Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, in 1665 
Bayly’s Practice of Piety, about 1687 the Rev. 
W. Perkins’ Six Principles of Religion, and in 
1689 Shepard’s Sincere Convert. A Geog- 
raphy for Beginners was published in Chippewa 
in 1840, and in Santee Dakota in 1876. In 
1839 the Rev. C. A. Goodrich’s Child’s Book of 
the Creation was translated into Choctaw by 
the Rev. L. S. Williams. The civilized tribes 
of Oklahoma, with the aid of the Chero- 
kee and adapted alphabets, have published 
many laws, text-books, etc., in the native 
Janguages. 

Exclusive of occasional texts, more or less 
brief, in native languages, to be found in the 
veriodical literature of anthropology, in ethno- 
fegical and linguistic monographs, books of 
travel and description, etc., there is accumu- 
jJating a considerable literature of texts by 
-accredited men of science and other competent 
observers. The Chimmesyan stock is repre- 
sented by Boas’ Tsimshian Texts (Bull. 27, 
B. A. E., 1902); the Chinookan by Boas’ Chi- 
mook Texts (Bull. 20, B. A. E., 1904), and 
Kathlamet Texts (Bull. 26, 1901); the Salishan 
‘by Teit and Boas’ Traditions of the Thompson 
River Indians (1898); the Wakashan (Kwaki- 
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utl-Nootka) by Boas and Hunt’s Kwakiutl 
Texts (Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1902-05); 
the Skittagetan by Swanton’s Haida Texts 
(Bull. 29, B. A. E., 1905); the Athapascan by 
Goddard’s Hupa Texts (Publ. Univ. Cal., Am. 
Archeol. and Ethnol., 1, 1904), and his Morph- 
ology of the Hupa Language (1905) perhaps — 
belongs here also, likewise Matthew’s Navaho 
Legends (1897) and The Night Chant (1902); 
the Siouan by Riggs’ Dakota Grammar, Texts, 
and Ethnography (Cont. N. A. Ethnol., rx, 
1893), Dorsey’s Cegiha Language (Cont. N. A. 
Ethnol., v1, 1890), Omaha and Ponka Letters 
(Bull. 11, B. A. E., 1891), and Osage Traditions 
(6th Rep: B. A. E., 1888); the Iroquoian by 
Mooney’s Sacred Formulas of the Cherokee 
(7th Rep. B. A. E., 1891), Hewitt’s Iroquoian 
Cosmology (21st Rep. B. A. E., 1903), and 
Hale’s Iroquois Book of Rites (1883)—the 
second records cosmologic myths, the last the 
great national ritual of the northern Iroquois. 
The Algonquian is represented by scattered 
texts rather than by books, although there are 
to be mentioned Brinton’s Lenape and Their 
Legends (1885), which contains the text of the 
Walum Olum, and the Cree and Siksika Legends 
in Petitot’s Traditions Indiennes du Canada 


’ Nord-ouest (1887), the scattered texts in the 


works of Schooleraft, Hoffman, ete.; the Eski- 

mo best by the texts in Boas’ Eskimo of Baffin 

Land and Hudson Bay (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 

Hist., xv, 1901), and other writings on the 

Eskimo, Thalbitzer’s Phonetical Study of the. 
Eskimo ‘Language (1904), and Barnum’s” 
Grammatical Fundamentals of the Innuit 

Language (1901), the last relating to the Tu- 
nuna dialect of Alaska. The monographs of 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher on the ceremonies of the 
Pawnee (22d Rep. B. A. E., 1903), of James 
Mooney on the Ghost Dance Religion (14th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1896), the numerous mono- 
graphs of Dr. Franz Boas on the Bellacoola, 
the Kwakiutl, etc., contain much textual mat 
rial. The manuscript collection of the Burea 
of American Ethnology is rich in texts of myths, 
legends, ete. Asa whole, the body of linguisti 
material, here briefly noticed, is of increasin 
magnitude and value. The literature in th 
Chinook jargon also furnishes some titles, e. g. 
the stenographic periodical Kamloops Waw 
by Father Le Jeune, who is also the author of 
several pamphlets. Worthy of mention is Re 
Myron Eells’ Hymns in the Chinook Jargo 
Language (1878-89), which is not merely ¢ 
translation of English verse. (a. F, Com 
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Boothroyd. * A body of Ntlakyapamuk In- 
 dians of Salishan stock on Fraser r,, Brit. Col. 
The name seems to have been employed to 
include the towns of Spaim, Kimus, Tzaumuk, 
Suk, and Nkattsim. Pop. 158 in 1911 (Can. 
Ind. Aff. for 1911, 224). 


Boulder outlines. Certain outline surface 
figures, probably of Siouan origin, usually 
formed of boulders a foot or less in diameter, 

though a few consisted of buffalo bones. The 
name ‘‘boulder mosaics” was first applied to 
them by Todd. According to Lewis, structures 
of this type have been found from w. Iowa and 
Nebraska to Manitoba, and from w. Minnesota 
through North and South Dakota to Montana; 
but they appear to be, or rather to have been, 
more frequent in South Dakota than in any 
other section. These remains consist of ani- 
mal, human, and other figures outlined upon 
the surface of the ground, usually on elevated 
sites, the human, turtle, and serpent figures 
being by far the most numerous. In Dakota 
the outlines are generally accompanied with 
small stone circles, known to be old tipi sites 
In some instances long lines of boulders or 
buffalo bones and small stone cairns have been 
found associated with them or ,occurring in 
their immediate neighbourhood. Like the 
boulder circles these are more or less embedded 
in the ground, but this does not necessarily 
indicate great antiquity; indeed, their frequent 
association with tipi circles seems to denote that 
they are comparatively recent. Among the 
Crows of Montana a boulder outline figure is 
made in the form of a woman to commemorate 
the unfaithfulness of a wife. 

Consult Lewis in Am. Anthrop., mu, Apr., 
1889, m1, July, 1890; Simms, ibid., n. s., v, 
374, 1903; Thomas in 12th Rep. B. A. E., 534, 
1894; Todd in Am. Naturalist, Jan., 1884. 

(Cc. T.) 


- Bouscoutton. The northernmost division 
of the Cree, living in 1658-71 about the s. shores 
of Hudson bay. According to Dr. William 
Jones the Chippewa refer to the northernmost 
dwelling place of the Cree as Ininiwitdskwiining, 
‘at the man’s elbow,’ and Antawat-otdskwtin- 
ing, ‘they dwell at the elbow,’ This dntdawat 
is probably the term usually prefixed, in one 
form or another, to the name Bouscoutton. 

Ataouabouscatouek.—Jes. Rel., 1658, 21, 1858. Ou- 
taouoisbouscottous.—Tailhan, Perrot, 293, note, 1864. 
Outaouois, Bouscouttous.—Prise de possession (1671) 


in Margry, Déc., 1, 97, 1875 (comma evidently inserted 
by mistake.) 


Bowls. With the Indian the bowl serves a 
multitude of purposes: it is associated with the 
supply of his simplest needs as well as with his: 
religion. The materials employed in making: 
bowls are stone, especially soapstone, horn, 
bone, shell, skin, wood, and bark. Bowls are 
often adapted natural forms, as shells, gourds, 
and concretions, either unmodified or more or: 
less fully remodelled; and basket bowls are 
used by many tribes. The use of bowls in the 
preparation and serving of food is treated’ 
under Dishes (q. v.). Bowls are also used in 
primitive agriculture for gathering, winnowing, 
drying, and roasting seeds, and in connection 
with milling. With many tribes bowls are 
made from large knots, being hollowed out with 
fire and the knife.  * * ‘ “ 
i y . * The most ancient perma- 
nent cooking utensil of the Plains tribes was a 
bowl made by hollowing out a stone. The 
Blackfeet and Cheyenne say that in very early 
times they boiled their meat in bowls made of 
some kind of soft stone. The Omaha and 
others had excellent wooden bowls, the stand- 
ard of beauty being symmetry of outline and 
the grain of the gnarled roots from which they 
were made. Among many Indians bowls were 
used in games of chance and divination. In 
certain ceremonies of the Wahpeton and Sisse- 
ton Sioux and of other tribes a game was played 
with plum-stone dice thrown from a wooden 
bowl, in the making of which great skill and_ 
care were exercised. In some cases the kind 
of wood was prescribed. Bowls that had been 
long in use for these games acquired a polish 
and colour unattainable by art, and were prized 
as tribal possessions. The Micmac accorded 
supernatural powers to certain of their bowls, 
and thought that water standing over night in 
gaming bowls would reveal by its appearance 
past, present, and future events. Some bowls 
were supposed to have mysterious powers 
which would affect the person eating or drink- 
ing from them. Bowls and trays of basketry 
were used by the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
and other Plains tribes, though not by the Sik- 
sika, in the familiar seed game. These appear 
to be the only baskets made by these tribes 
(Grinnell). 


Bows. See Arrows. 


Boxes and Chests. The distribution of 
tribes using boxes and chests illustrates in @ 
striking manner the effect of environment om 
arts and customs. Thus woodland tribes 
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made boxes of suitable timber, and the cul- 
mination of their manufacture is found among 
the tribes of the N. W. coast. The Eskimo 
had a great variety of small boxes of bone, 
wood, whalebone, and ivory, and displayed 
extraordinary skill and inventiveness in their 
manufacture. This was in large measure due 
to their damp and freezing environment, in 
which, though wood was scarce, boxes were 
better than pouches for keeping the contents 
dry. It appears that to the introduction of 
tobacco, percussion caps, and powder is due 
the great number of small boxes manufactured 
by the Eskimo, although they had previously 
many boxes for trinkets, lanceheads, tinder, 
etc. Eskimo boxes are provided with cords 
for fastening them to the person to prevent 
loss in the snow. Boxes and chests, being 
difficult of transportation even on water, must 
be looked for chiefly among sedentary tribes 
living in a wooded country. Tribes that 
moved freely about stored and transported 
their goods in bags, rawhide cases, and basket 
wallets. Boxes and chests of wood are prac- 
tically unknown among the Plains tribes, 
which had abundant skins of large animals out 
of which to make receptacles for their posses- 
sions, and the horse and the dog as pack and 
draught animals. Some of the Plains tribes, 
however, made box-like cases or trunks of raw- 
hide similar in shape to the birch-bark boxes 
of the eastern tribes, and the Sioux made 
plume boxes of wood. Objects and materials 
that could be injured by crushing or by damp- 
ness usually required a box, the most wide- 
spread use of which was for the storing of 
feathers. The Plains tribes and some others 
made parfleches, or cases of rawhide, almost as 
rigid as a wooden box, for head-dresses, arrows, 
etc.; the Pima, Papago, and Mohave made 
basket cases for feathers; and the Pueblos 
employed a box, usually excavated from a 
single piece of cottonwood, solely for holding 
the feathers used in ceremonies. The Yurok 
of California made a cylindrical wooden box in 
two sections for storing valuables. The eastern 
woodland tribes made boxes of birch bark. 
The N. W. coast tribes as far s. as Washington 
made large chests of wood for storing food, 
clothing, etc.; for cooking, for ripening salmon 
eggs, for the interment of the dead, for drums 
and other uses, and these were usually decora- 
ted with carving or painting, or both. These 
tribes also made long boxes as quivers for 
arrows, but smaller boxes were not so common 
among them as among the Eskimo 
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Consult Boas, Decorative Art of the Indians 
of the North Pacific Coast, Bull. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., rx, no. 10, 1897; Kroeber in Bull, 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvim, pt. 1, 1902; Nel- 
son, Eskimo about Bering Strait, 18th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1899; Niblack, Coast Indians, Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1888, 1890; Stevenson in 2d Rep. 
B. A. E., 1883; Swan, Indians of Cape Flattery 
Smithson. Cont., xv1, 1870; Swanton in Mem. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v, pt. 11,1905. (w. H.) 


Brant, Joseph. See Thayendanegea. 


Bridge River Indians. A band of Upper 
Lillooet occupying the village of Kanlax, on 
Bridge r., which flows into the upper Fraser 
above Lillooet, Brit. Col.; pop. 94 in 1911.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 18, 1914. . 


Buffalo. Remains of the early species of 
the bison are found from Alaska to Georgia, 
but the range of the present type (Bison ameri-. 
canus) was chiefly between the Rocky and 
Allegheny mts. While traces of the buffalo 
have been found as far 8. as Cavetown, Md.— 
and there is documentary evidence that the 
animal ranged almost if not quite to the Geor-— 
gia coast—the lack of remains in the shell-heaps | 
of the Atlantic shore seems to indicate its 
absence generally from that region, although 
it was not unknown to some of the tribes living 

. 


on the rivers. The first authentic knowledge 
of the bison or buffalo by a European was that 
gained about 1530 by Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de 
Vaca, who described the animal living in free- 
dom on the plains of Texas. At that time the 
herds ranged from below the Rio Grande in 
Mexico n. w. through what is now ©. New 
Mexico, Utah, Oregon, Washington, and Bri- 
tish Columbia; thence crossing the mountains 
to Great Slave lake they roamed the valleys of — 
Saskatchewan and Red rs., keeping to the w. 
of 1. Winnipeg and 1. Superior and s. of lL. 
Michigan and 1. Erie to the vicinity of Niaga- 
ra; there turning southward to w. Pennsylve 
nia and crossing the Alleghenies they spread 
over the w. portion of Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
N. Mississippi and Louisiana. All the tribes 
within this range depended largely on the 
buffalo for food and clothing, and this depend 
ence, with the influence of the habits of the 
animal, profoundly affected tribal customs and 
religious rites. This is more clearly seen in the 
tribes w. of the Mississippi, where the people 
were in constant contact with the buffalo d 
ing the summer and winter migrations of the 
great northern and southern herds. Thesé 
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great herds were composed of innumerable 
smaller ones of a few thousand each, for the 
buffalo was never solitary except by accident. 
This habit affected the manner of hunting and 
led to the organization of hunting parties under 
a leader and to the establishment of rules to 
insure an equal chance to every member of the 
party. 

Early writers say that among the tribes br. of 
the Missouri the hunting party, dividing into 
four parts, closed the selected herd in a square, 
then, firing the prairie grass, pressed in upon 
the herd, which, being hedged by flame, was 
slaughtered. The accuracy of this statement 
is questioned by Indians, for, they say, the 
’ only time the grass would burn well was in the 
autumn, and at that time the animal was 
hunted for the pelt as much as for food, and 
fire would injure the fur. Fire was sometimes 
used in the autumn to drive the deer from the 
prairie into the woods. 

In the N. pens were built of tree trunks 
lashed together and braced on the outside, into 
which the herds were driven and there killed. 
Sometimes, as on the upper Mississippi, a 
hunter disguised in a buffalo skin acted as a 
decoy, leading the herd to a precipice where 
many were killed by the headlong plunge. 
Upon the plains of Kansas and Nebraska the 
hunters formed a circle around the herd and 
then, rushing in, shot the animals with arrows. 

The annual summer hunting party generally 
consisted of the entire tribe. As the main sup- 
ply of meat and pelts was to be obtained, 
religious rites were observed throughout the 
time. ‘“‘Still hunting’? was forbidden under 
penalty of flogging, and if a man slipped away 
to hunt for himself, thereby scattering a herd 
and causing loss to the tribe, he was punished, 
sometimes even to death. These severe regu- 
lations were in force during the tribal or cere- 
monial hunt. This hunt occurred in June, 
July, and August, when the animals were fat 
and the hair thin, the flesh being then in the 
best condition for food and the pelts easiest to 
dress on both sides for the making of clothing, 
shields, packs, bags, ropes, snowshoes, tent and 
boat covers. The meat was cut into thin 
sheets and strips and hung upon a framework 
of poles to dry in thesun. When fully “jerked” 
it was folded up and put into parfleche packs 
to keep for winter use. A cow was estimated 
to yield about 45 pounds of dried meat and 50 
pounds of pemmican, besides the marrow, 
which was preserved in bladder skins, and the 
tallow, which was poured into skin bags. The 
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sinew of the animal furnished bowstrings, 
thread for sewing, and fibre for ropes. The 
horns were made into spoons and drinking ves- 
sels, and the tips were used for cupping pur- 
poses; the buffalo horn was also worn as insig- 
nia of office. The hair of the buffalo was 
woven into reatas, belts, and personal orna- 
ments. The dried droppings of the animal, 
known among plainsmen as “buffalo chips,” 
were valuable as fuel. 

Tribal regulations controlled the cutting up 
of the animal and the distribution of the parts. 
The skin and certain parts of the carcass be- 
longed to the man who had slain the buffalo; 
the remainder was divided according to fixed 
rules among the helpers, which afforded an 


opportunity to the poor and disabled to pro- 


cure food. Butchering was generally done by 
men on the field, each man’s portion being 
taken to his tent and given to the women as 
their property. 

The buffalo was hunted in the winter by 
small, independent but organized parties, not 
subject to the ceremonial exactions of the 
tribal hunt. The pelts secured at this time 
were for bedding and for garments of extra 
weight and warmth. The texture of the buffa- 
lo hide did not admit of fine dressing, hence was 
used for coarse clothing, moccasins, tent covers, 
parfleche cases, and other articles. The hide 
of the heifer killed in the fall or early winter 
made the finest robe. 

The buffalo was supposed to be the instructor 
of doctors who dealt with the treatment of 
wounds, teaching them in dreams where to find 
healing plants and the manner of their use. 
The multifarious benefits derived from the 
animal brought the buffalo into close touch 
with the people: It figured as a gentile totem, 
its appearance and movements were referred 
to in gentile names, its habits gave designations 
to the months, and it became the symbol of the 
leader and the type of long life and plenty; 
ceremonies were held in its honour, myths re- 
counted its creation, and its folk tales delighted 
old and young. The practical extinction of 
the buffalo with the last quarter of the 19th 
century gave a deathblow to the ancient cul- 
ture of the tribes living within its range. 

Consult Allen in Mem. Geol Survey of 
Kentucky, 1, pt. u, 1876; Chittenden, Fur 
Trade, 1902; Hornaday in Rep. Nat. Mus. 
1887, 1889; Relation of Alvar Nufiez Cabeca 
de Vaca, B. Smith trans., 1871; Winship+ 
Coronado Expedition, 14th Rep. B. A. HE: 
T89G Rss GC: RY) 
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Bullroarer. An instrument for producing 
rhythmie sound, consisting of a narrow, usually 
rectangular slat of wood, from about 6 in. to 2 
ft. long and } in. to 2 in. wide, suspended by 
one end to a cord, the latter often being pro- 
vided with a wooden handle. The bullroarer, 
which is often painted with symbolic designs, 
is whirled rapidly with a uniform motion about 
the head, and the pulsation of the air against 
the slat gives a characteristic whizzing or roar- 
ing sound. The instrument has also been 
called whizzer, whizzing stick, lightning stick, 
and rhombus, and its use was quite general. 
In North America it has been found among the 
Eskimo, Kwakiutl, Arapaho, and most western 
tribes, including the Navaho, Apache, Ute, the 
central Californian tribes (where, among the 
Pomo, it is nearly 2 ft. long), Pueblos, and in 
the ancient cliff-dwellings. if - Z 

= # . The bullroarer is a 
sacred implement, associated with rain, wind, 
and lightning, and among the Kwakiutl, ac- 
cording to Boas, with ghosts. By some tribes 
it retains this saered character, but among 
others it has degenerated into a child’s toy, for 
which use its European antitype also survives 
among civilized nations. 

Consult Bourke, Medicine-men of the 
Apache, 9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892; Fewkes, 
Tusayan Snake Ceremonies, 16th Rep. B. A. 
E., 1897; Haddon, Study of Man, 219, 1898; 
Lang, Custom and Myth, 39, 1885; Mooney, 
Ghost Dance Religion, 14th Rep. B. A. E., 
1896; Murdock in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892; 
Schmeltz in Verh. d. Vereins f. naturw. Unter- 
haltung zu Hamburg, rx, 92, 1896. (w. H.) 


Burrard Inlet No. 3 Reserve. The name 
given by the Can. Dept. of Indian Affairs to 
one of 6 divisions of the Squawmish, q. v.; pop. 
39 in 1911. 


Burrard Saw Mills Indians. The local 
name for a body of Squawmish of Fraser River 
agency, Brit. Col.; noted only in 1884, when 
their number was given as 232.—Can. Ind. 
Aff., 187, 1884. 


Businausee (‘echo maker,’ from bitswawag, 
‘echo,’ referring to the achichak, crane). A 
phratry of the Chippewa. 
Bus-in-as-see.—Warren in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 
46, 1885. Bus-in-aus-e.—lIbid., 44. Bus-in-aus-e- 
wug.—Ibid., 88 (plural). 

Cabbasagunti. A small body of Indians 
dwelling in 1807 in the village of ‘“Saint-Fran- 
cais,” on St. Francis r., Quebec, in which they 
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were named Cabbassaguntiac, i. e., ‘people of 
Cabassaguntiquoke,’ signifying ‘the place 
where sturgeon abound,’ The form Cobbisse- 
conteag has been replaced by the modern 
Cobbosseecontee as the name of what formerly 
was Winthrop pond and outlet which flows 
into Kennebec r., in Kennebec co., Me. These 
Indians it is reported, by Kendall, regarded 
themselves not only as inhabitants of Cabbassa- 
guntiquoke, but also as true cabassas, or stur- 
geons, because one of their ancestors, haying 
declared that he was a sturgeon, leaped into 
this stream and never returned in human form. 
They related a tale that below the falls of 
Cobbosseecontee r. the rock was hewn by the 
ax of a mighty manito. (J. N. B. H.) 
Cabbassaguntiac.—Kendall, Travels, 1, 124, 1809. 
Cabbassaguntiquoke.—Ibid., (their former place of 
settlement). 

Cahiague. A Huron village in Ontario, 
where the Jesuits had the mission of St. John 
the Baptist in 1640. 

Cahiagué.—Champlain (1615), Giuvres, rv; 29, 1870. 
S. Iean Baptiste.—Jes. Rel. for 1640, 90, 1858. 

Calendar. Although the methods of com- 
puting time had been carried to an advanced 
stage among the cultured tribes of Mexico and 
Central America, the Indians n. of Mexi.o had 
not brought them beyond the simplest stage. 
The alternation of day and night and the 
changes of the moon and the seasons formed 
the bases of their systems. The budding, 
blooming, leafing, and fruiting of vegetation, 
the springing forth, growth, and decay of 
annuals, and the moulting, migration, pairing, 
etc., of animals and birds were used to denote 
the progress of the seasons. The divisions of 
the day differed, many tribes recognizing 4 
diurnal periods—the rising and setting of the 
sun, noon, and midnight—while full days were 
usually counted as so many nights or sleeps. 
The years were generally reckoned, especially 
in the far N., as so many winters or so many 
snows; but in the Gulf states, where snow is 
rare and the heat of summer the dominant 
feature, the term for year had some reference 
to this season or to the heat of the sun. As a 
rule the four  seasons—spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter—were recognized and 
specific names applied to them, but the natural 
phenomena by which they were determined, 
and from which their names were derived, 
varied according to latitude and environment, 
and as to whether the tribe was in the agri- 
cultural or the hunter state. Some authorities 
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state that the’ Indians of Virginia divided the 
year into five seasons: (1) The budding of 
spring; (2) the earing of corn, or roasting-ear 
time; (3) summer, or highest sun; (4) corn- 
gathering, or fall of the leaf; and (5) winter 
(cohonk). According to Mooney the Cherokee 
and most of the southeastern tribes also divided 
the year into five seasons. Swanton and Boas 
state that some of the tribes of the N. w. coast 
divided the year into two equal parts, with 6 
months or moons to each part, the summer 
period extending from April to September, the 
winter period from October to March. Many 
tribes began the year with the vernal equinox: 
others began it in the fall, the Kiowa about 
Oct. 1, the Hopi with the ‘new fire’ in Novem- 
ber, the Takulli in January, ete. The most 
important time division to the Indians n. of 
Mexico was the moon, or month, their count of 
this period beginning with the new moon. So 
far as can be ascertained, it was not universal 
‘in the past to correlate the moons with the 
year; where correlation was attempted, in 
order that the moons should bear a fixed rela- 
tion to the seasons, 12 was the number usually 
reckoned; but some of the tribes, as those of 
New England, the Cree, and some others 
counted 13. The Kiowa system, although 
counting 12 moons to the year, presents the 
peculiarity of half a moon in one of the unequal 
four seasons, and the other half in the following 
season, thus beginning the year with the last 
half of a moon. Among the Zufi half the 
months are ‘“‘nameless,”’ the other half ‘‘named.’ 
The year is called a “‘passage of time,’’ the 
seasons the ‘‘steps”’ of the year, and the months 
“erescents,”’ probably because each begins with 
anew moon. The new year is termed ‘‘mid- 
journey of the sun,” i. e., the middle of the 
solar trip between one summer solstice and 
another, and occurring about the 19th of De- 
cember usually initiates a short season of great 
religious activity. The first six months have 
definite and appropriate names, the others, 
while called the ‘nameless’? months, are desig- 
nated, in ritualistic speech, Yellow, Blue, Red, 
White, Variegated, and Black, after the colours 
of the prayer-sticks sacrificed in rotation at 
the full of each moon to the gods of the north, 
west, south, east, zenith, and nadir, respectively 
represented by those colours (Cushing in Mill- 
stone, 1x, 58, Apr. 1884). There appears to 
have been an attempt on the part of some tribes 
to compensate for the surplus days in the solar 
year. Carver (Trav., 160, 1796), speaking of 
the Sioux or the Chippewa, says that when 


thirty moons have waned they add a supernu- 
merary one, which they term the lost moon. 
The Haida formerly intercalated what they 
called a “between month,’ because between 
the two periods into which they divided the 
year, and it is likely that this was sometimes 
omitted to correct the calendar (Swanton in 
Am. Anthrop., v, 331, 1903). The Creeks 
counted 1214 moons to the year, adding a 
moon at the end of every second year, half 
counted in the preceding and half in the follow- 
ing year, somewhat as did the Kiowa. The 
Indians generally calculated their ages by 
some remarkable event or phenomenon which 
had taken place within their remembrance; 
but few Indians of mature years could possibly 
tell their age before learning the white man’s 
way of counting time. Sticks were sometimes 
notched by the Indians as an aid in time counts. 
The oldest of these among the Pima (Russell 
in Am. Anthrop., v, 76, 1903) dates from the 
meteoric shower of 1833, a notable tally date 
in Indian time reckoning. Some of the north- 
ern tribes kept records of events by means of 
symbolic figures or pictographs. One of these 
is an extended calendar history, called the 
“Lone-dog winter count,” said to have been 
painted originally on a buffalo robe, found 
among the Dakota, the figures of which cover 
a period of 71 years from 1800 (Mallery in 10th 
Rep. B. A. E.). Another series is the calendar 
history of the Kiowa, described by Mooney in 
Li 7chieepe bamscas ke (c. 7.) 

Calumet. (Norman-French form of literary 
French chalumet, a parallel of chalumeau. for 
chalemeau, Old French chalemel, Provengal 
caramel, a tube, pipe, reed, flute, especially a 
shepherd’s pipe; Spanish caramillo, a flute; 
English, shawm; Low Latin, calamellus, 
diminutive of Latin calamus, reed). Hither 
one of 2 highly symbolic shafts of reed or wood 
about 2 in. broad, 14 in. thick, and 18 in. to 4 
ft. long, the one representing the male, the 
other the female shaft, usually perforated for a 
pathway for the breath or spirit, painted with 
diverse symbolic colours and adorned with 
various symbolic objects, and which may, or 
may not, have a pipe bowl to contain tobacco 
for making a sacred offering of its benevolent 
smoke to the gods. In modern usage the term 
usually includes the pipe. Its colouring and 
degree of adornment varied somewhat from 
tribe to tribe and were largely governed by the 
oceasion for which the calumet was used. 
From the meagre descriptions of the calumet 
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and its uses it would seem that it has a cere- 
monially symbolic history independent of that 
of the pipe; and that when the pipe became 
an altar, by its employment for burning sacri- 
ficial tobacco to the gods, convenience and 
convention united the already highly symbolic 
calumet shafts and the sacrificial tobacco altar, 
the pipe-bowl; hence it became one of the most 
profoundly sacred objects known to the Indi- 
ans of northern America. As the colours and 
the other adornments on the shaft represent 
symbolically various dominant gods of the 
Indian polytheon, it follows that the symbolism 
of the calumet and pipe represented a veritable 
executive council of the gods. Moreover, in 
some of the elaborate ceremonies in which it 
was necessary to portray this symbolism the 
employment of the two shafts became neces- 
sary, because the one with its colours and acces- 
sory adornments represented the procreative 
male power and his aids, and was denominated 
the male, the fatherhood of nature; and the 
other with its colours and necessary adornments 
represented the reproductive female power and 
her aids, and was denominated the female, the 
motherhood of nature. 

The calumet was employed by ambassadors 
and travellers as a passport; it was used in 
ceremonies designed to conciliate foreign and 
hostile nations and to conclude lasting peace; 
to ratify the alliance of friendly tribes; to 
secure favourable weather for journeys; tobring 
needed rain; and to attest contracts and 
treaties which could not be violated without 
incurring the wrath of the gods. The use of 
the calumet was inculcated by religious precept 
and example. A chant and a dance have 
become known as the chant and the danceof 
the calumet; together they were employed as 
an invocation to one or more of the gods. By 
naming in the chant the souls of those against 
whom war must be waged, such persons were 
doomed to die at the hands of the person so 
naming them. The dance and the chant were 
rather in honour of the calumet than with the 
calumet. To smoke it was prohibited to a 
man whose wife was with child, lest he perish 
and she die in childbirth. The calumet was 
employed \also in banishing evil and for ob- 
taining good. Some, in order to obtain favour 
of the gods, sacrificed some animals in spirit 
to them, and, as the visible food was not con- 
sumed visibly by the gods, they ate the food 


and chanted and danced for the calumet. 
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The following description of the calumet by 
Hennepin may be given: “The quill, which is 
commonly two foot and a half long, is made of 
a pretty strong reed or cane, adorned with 
feathers of all colours, interlaced with locks of 
women’s hair. They tie to it two wings of the 
most curious birds they find, which makes their 
calumet not much unlike Mercury’s wand, or 
that staff ambassadors did formerly carry when 
they went to treat of peace. They sheath that 
reed into the neck of birds they call huars 
[loons], which are as big as our geese and spotted 
with black and white; or else of a sort of ducks 
who make their nests upon trees, though water 
be their natural element, and whose feathers 
are of many different colours. However, every 
nation adorns the calumet as they think fit, 
according to their own genius and the birds 
they have in their own country.” 

* * * * * * * * * 

From Charlevoix (1721) it is learned that the 
calumet is strictly the stem or shaft of what is 
commonly called the calumet pipe; that in 
those designed for public ceremonial purposes 
this shaft is very long, and ‘‘is of light wood, 
painted with different colours, and adorned with 
the heads, tails, wings, and feathers of the most 
beautiful birds,” which he believed were ‘‘only 
for ornament” rather than for symbolic expres- 
sion; that among those nations among which 
the calumet is in use it is as sacred as are the 
wampum belts and strands among the nations 
among whom these things are in use; that Paw- 
nee tradition asserts that the calumet is a gift 
from the sun; that the calumet is in use more 
among the southern and western nations than 
among the eastern and northern, and it is 
more frequently employed for peace than for 
war. He says that if the calumet is offered 
and accepted it is the custom to smoke in the 
calumet, and the engagements contracted are 
held sacred and inviolable, in just so far as such 
human things are inviolable. Perrot also says 
that the Indians believe that the sun gave the 
calumet to the Pawnee. The Indians profess 
that the violation of such an engagement never 
escapes just punishment. In the heat of bat- — 
tle, if an adversary offer the calumet to his 
opponent and he accept it, the weapons on both 
sides are at once laid down; but to accept or 
to refuse the offer of the calumet is optional. 
There are calumets for various kinds of public 
engagements, and when such bargains are made 
an exchange of calumets is usual, in this man- 
ner rendering the contract or bargain sacred. 


a 


; 
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When war is contemplated, not only the 
shaft but the feathers with which it is dressed 
are coloured red, but the feathers only on one 
side may be red, and it is claimed that from the 
disposition of the feathers in some instances it 
is possible to know to what nation the calumet 
is to be presented. By smoking together in 
the calumet the contracting parties intend to 
invoke the sun and the other gods as witnesses 
to the mutual obligations assumed by the 
parties, and as a guarantee the one to the other 
that they shall be fulfilled. This is accom- 
plished by blowing the smoke toward the sky, 
the four world-quarters, and the earth, with a 
suitable invocation. The size and ornaments 
of the calumets which are presented to persons 
of distinction on occasions of moment are suited 
to the requirements of the case. When the 
calumet is designed to be employed in a treaty 
of alliance against a third tribe, a serpent may 
be painted on the shaft, and perhaps some 
other device indicating the motive of the 
alliance. 

There were calumets for commerce and trade 
and for other social and political purposes; but 
the most important were those designed for 
war and those for peace and brotherhood. It 
was vitally necessary, however, that they 
should be distinguishable at once, lest through 
ignorance and inattention one should become 
the victim of treachery. The Indians in general 
chose not or dared not to violate openly the faith 
attested by the calumet, and sought to deceive 
an intended victim by the use of a false calumet 
of peace in an endeavor to make the victim in 
some measure responsible for the consequences. 
On one occasion a band of Sioux, seeking to 
destroy some Indians and their protectors, a 
French officer and his men, presented, in the 
guise of friendship, 12 calumets, apparently of 
peace; but the officer, who was versed in such 
matters and whose suspicion was aroused by 
the number offered, consulted an astute Indian 
attached to his force, who caused him to see 
that among the 12 one of the calumet shafts 
was not matted with hair like the others, and 
that on the shaft was graven the figure of a 
viper, coiled around it. The officer was made 
to understand that this was the sign of covert 
treachery, thus frustrating the intended Sioux 
plot. 

The use of the calumet, sometimes called 
“peace-pipe” and “war pipe,’’ was widespread 
in the Mississippi valley generally. It has been 
found among the Potawatomi, Cheyenne, Sho- 
shoni, Pawnee Loups, Piegan, Santee, Yankto- 


nais, Sihasapa, Kansa, Siksika, Crows, Cree, 
Skitswish, Nez Percés, Illinois, Chickasaw, 
Choctaw, Chitimacha, Chippewa, Winnebago, 
and Natchez. In the Ohio and St. Lawrence 
valleys and southward its use is not so definitely 
shown. 

For more detailed information consult Char- 
levoix, Journal, 1761; Dorsey in 3d Rep. B. A. 
E., 1885; Fletcher in 22d Rep. B. A. E., 1904; 
Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 
Thwaites ed., -Lxxm1, 1896-1901; Lafitau, 
Meeurs des Sauvages, 1724; Le Page du Pratz, 
Hist. de la Louisiane, 1758; Lesueur, La Danse 
du Calumet, in Les Soirées Canadiennes, Iv, 
1864; McGuire in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1897, 1899; 
Perrot, Mémoire, 1864; Relations des Jesuites, 
1-1, 1858. (J. N. B. H.) 


Camas. Any species of plant belonging to 
the genus Quamasia (Camassia of somé later 
authors), especially Quamasia quamash; also 
the edible bulb of these plants. Camas is 
usually blue-flowered and in other respects also 
much resembles the hyacinth, to which it is 
botanically related. It is sometimes called 
wild hyacinth, and in Canadian French, but 
improperly, pomme blanche and pomme des 
prairies. The bulbs, which were a staple food 
of several N. w. coast tribes, and are still much 
used, are prepared for food by prolonged steam- 
ing. Camas is found from w. Washington and 
Oregon to N. California and British Columbia, 
and eastward to the northern Rocky mts. It 
was most extensively utilized in the valleys of 
the upper Columbia r. watershed. The word, 
spelled also camass, guamash, kamass, quamish, 
and in other ways, came into English through 
the Chinook jargon. Its ultimate source is 
chamas, signifying ‘sweet’ in the Nootka lan-. 
guage of Vancouver id. The camas prairies of 
the w. slopes of the Rocky mts. were long 
famous. From its habit of feeding on this root 
the camas rat received its name. From camas 
have also been named villages in Fremont co., 
Idaho; Missoula co., Mont.; and Clarke co., 
Wash.; likewise a Camas valley in Douglas 
co., Oreg., and a town, Kamas, in Summit co., 
Utah. The Latin name of the plant also pre- 
serves the Indian appellation. 


(AR, Gs LF. Ce) 


Camping and Camp circles. Each North 
American tribe claimed a certain locality as its 
habitat and dwelt in communities or villages 
about which stretched its hunting grounds. 
As all the inland people depended for food 
largely on the gathering of acorns, seeds, and 
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roots, the catching of salmon ‘when ascending 
the streams, or on hunting for meat and skin 
clothing, they camped in makeshift shelters or 
portable dwellings during a considerable part 
of the year. These dwellings were brush shel- 
ters, the mat house and birch-bark lodge of the 
forest tribes, and the skin tent of the plains. 
The rush mats of different sizes, woven by the 
women, were rolled into a long bundle when a 
party was travelling. The oblong frame was 
made of saplings tied together with bark fibre. 
The longest and widest mats were fastened out- 
side the frame to form the walls, and smaller 
ones were overlapped to make a rain-proof roof, 
an opening being left in the middle for the 
escape of the smoke from the central fire. For 
the skin tent, 10 to 20 poles were cut and trim- 
med by the men and preserved from year to 
year. To tan, cut, fit, and sew the skin cover 
and to set up the tent was the special work of 
women. Dogs formerly transported the long 
tent poles by means of travois, but, in later 
years, they were dragged by ponies. 

Hunting, -visiting or war parties were more 
or less organized. The leader was generally 
the head of a family or of a kindred group, or 
he was appointed to his office with certain 
ceremonies. He decided the length of a day’s 
journey and where the camp should be made 
at night. As all property, save a man’s per- 
sonal clothing, weapons, and riding horses, 
belonged to the woman, its care during a jour- 
ney fell upon her. On the tribal hunt the old 
men, the women and children, and the laden 
ponies formed the body of the slowly moving 
procession, protected on either side by the 
warriors, who walked or rode, encumbered only 
by their weapons. The details of the camp 
were controlled by the women, except with war 
parties, when men did the work. 

When a camping place was reached the mat 
houses were erected as most convenient for the 
family group, but the skin tents were set up in 
a circle, near of kin being neighbours. If danger 
from enemies was apprehended, the ponies and 
other valuable possessions were kept within the 
space inclosed by the circle of tents. Long 
journeys were frequently undertaken for 
friendly visits or for inter-tribal ceremonies. 
When travelling and camping the people kept 
well together under their leader, but when near 
their destination, the party halted and dis- 
patched one or two young men in gala dress 
with the little packet of tobacco to apprise the 
leading men of the village of their approach. 
While the messengers were gone the prairie 
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became a vast dressing room, and men, women» 
and children shook off the dust of travel, 
painted their faces, and donned their best gar- 
ments to be ready to receive the escort which 
was always sent to welcome the guests. 

When the tribes of the buffalo country went 
on their annual hunt, ceremonies attended 


every stage, from the initial rites, when the 


leader was chosen, throughout the journeyings, 
to the thanksgiving ceremony which closed the 
expedition. The long procession was escorted 
by warriors selected by the leader and the 
chiefs for their trustiness and valour. They 
acted as a police guard to prevent any stragg- 
ling that might result in personal or tribal 
danger, and they prevented any private hunt- 
ing, as it might stampede a herd that might be 
in the vicinity. When on the annual hunt the 
tribe camped in a circle and preserved its 
political divisions, and the circle was often a 
quarter of a mile or more in diameter. Some- 
times the camp was in concentric circles, each 
circle representing a political group of kindred. 
The Dakota call themselves the ‘‘seven coun- 
cil fires,’ and say that they formerly camped 
in two divisions or groups, one composed of 4 
and the other of 3 concentric circles. The 
Omaha and close cognates, when on the annual 
buffalo hunt and during the great tribal cere- 
monies camped in a circle. Each of the 10 
Omaha gentes had its unchangeable place in 
the line. The women of each gens knew where 
their tents belonged, and when a camping 
ground was reached each drove her ponies to 
the proper place, so that when the tents of the 
tribe were all up each gens was in the position 
to which it was entitled by the regulations that 
were connected with ancient beliefs and 
customs. For particular ceremonies, especi- 
ally the great annual sun dance (q. v.), the 
Kiowa, Cheyenne, and others camped in a 
circle made up of the different political divisions 
in fixed and regular order. 

The tribal circle, each segment composed of 
a clan, gens, or band, made a living picture of 
tribal organization and responsibilities. 
pressed upon the beholder the relative position 
of kinship groups and their interdependence, 
both for the maintenance of order and govern- 


ment within and for defense against enemies.- 


from without, while the opening to the 5. and the 
position of the ceremonial tents recalled the 
religious rites and obligations by which the many 
parts were held together in a compact whole. 

See Dorsey in 3d and 15th Reps. B. A. E.; 


Fletcher in Publ. Peabody Mus.; Matthews 


It im- 
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in 5th Rep’ B. A. E.; Mooney in 14th and 
17th Reps. 'B. A: E. (a. c. F.) 


Canada. (Huron: kandda, ‘village,’ ‘set- 
tlement,’—Cartier). A term used to designate 
all the Indians of Canada, and also by early 
writers in a more restricted sense. Cartier 
designates the chief of Stadaconé (Quebec) as 
the king of Canada, and applies the nams 
Canada to the country immediately adjacent. 
His vocabularies indicate an Iroquoian (Huron) 
people living there. The early French ariters 
used the term Canadiens to designate the Al- 
gonquian tribes on or near the St. Lawrence, 
especially the Naskapi and the Montagnais 
tribes below the Saguenay, as distinguished 
from the Algonkin and Micmac. The New 
England writers sometimes designated. as 
Canada Indians those Abnaki who had removed 
from Maine to St. Francis and Bécancour. 

: (J. M.) 


-Canada.—Cartier, Brief Recit. title, 1545. Canada- 
-coa.—Lescarbot (1609) quoted by Charlevoix, New 
France, 11, 237, 1866. Canadenses.—Lescarbot quoted 
by Tanner, Nar., 1830 (Latin form). Canadese.— 
Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 26, 1744. Canadiains.—Dutch 
map (1621) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., 1, 1856 (located 
north of Chaleur bay). Canadiens.—Jes. Rel. 1632, 
14, 1858. Canide Indianes.—Gardener (1662) in N. Y. 
Doe. Col. Hist., x11, 225, 1881. 


Cannibalism. In one form or another 
cannibalism has been practised among prob- 
_ably all peoples at some period of their tribal 
life. In America there are numerous recorded 
references to its occurrence within historic 
times among the Brazilians, Carib of northern 
South America, the Aztec and other Mexican 
tribes, and among many of the Indians n. of 
Mexico. The word itself, now more commonly 
used than the older term anthropophagy, is 
‘derived from Carib through Spanish corrup- 
tion. Restricting treatment of the subject to 
the tribes n. of Mexico, many evidences of can- 
nibalism in some form are found—from the 
ingestion, perhaps obligatory, of small quanti- 
ties of human flesh, blood, brain, or marrow, 
as amatter of ceremony, to the consumption of 
such parts for food under stress 6f hunger, or 
even as a matter of taste. Among the tribes 
-which practised it, in one or another of these 
forms, may be mentioned the Montagnais, and 
some of the tribes of Maine; the Algonkin, 
Armouchiquois, Micmac, and Iroquois; farther 
w. the Assiniboin, Cree, Foxes, Miami, Ottawa, 
‘Chippewa, Illinois, Kickapoo, Sioux, and Win- 
nebago; in the s. the people who built the 
mounds in Florida (see Calusa), and the Ton- 
kawa, Attacapa, Karankawa, Kiowa, Caddo, 


and Comanche(?); in the n. w. and w. portions 
of the continent, the Thlingchadinneh and other 
Athapascan tribes, the Tlingit, Heiltsuk, 
Kwakiutl, Tsimshian, Nootka, Siksika, some 
of the Californian tribes, and the Ute. There 
is also a tradition of the practice among the 
Hopi, and allusions to the custom among other 
tribes of Arizona and New Mexico. The 
Mohawk, and the Attacapa, Tonkawa, and 
other Texas tribes were known to their neigh- 
bours as ‘‘man-eaters.”’ 

Taking all the evidence into consideration, 
it appears that cannibalism n. of the Mexican 
boundary existed in two chief forms. One of 
these was accidental, from necessity as & result 
of famine, and has been witnessed among the 
Huron, Micmac, Chippewa, Etchareottine, 
and others. In most of such instances recourse 
was had to the bodies of those who had recently 
died, but cases are recorded in which individu- 
als were killed to satisfy hunger. The second 
and prevalent form of cannibalism was a part 
of war custom and was based principally on the 
belief that bravery and other desirable qualities 
of an enemy would pass, through actual inges- 
tion of a part of his body, into that of the con- 
sumer. Such qualities were supposed to have 
their special seat in the heart, hence this organ 
was chiefly sought, though blood, brain, mar- 
row, and flesh were in many instances also 
swallowed. The parts were eaten either raw 
or cooked. The heart belonged usually to the 
warriors, but other parts were occasionally 
consumed by boys or even by women and 
children. In some cases a small portion of the 
heart or of some other part of an enemy might 
be eaten in order to free the eater from some 
tabu (Grinnell). The idea of eating any other 
human being than a brave enemy was to most 
Indians repulsive. One of the means of torture 
among the Indians of Canada and New York 
was the forcing of a prisoner to swallow pieces 
of his own flesh. 

Among the Iroquois, according to one of the 
Jesuit fathers, the eating of captives was con- 
sidered a religious duty. Among the Heiltsuk, 
and recently among the Tsimshian and Kwaki- 
utl, cannibalism formed a part of one of their 
ceremonies. Several instances are recorded in 
which cannibalism was indulged in by individ- 
uals while in a frenzied state. Finally, it 
seems that among a few tribes, as the Tonkawa, 
Iroquois, and others, man-eating, though still 
with captives as the victims, was practised on 
a larger scale, and with the acquired taste for 
human flesh as one, if not the chief, incentive; 
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yet the Tonkawa, as well as some men long 
associated with them, declared that the eating 
of human flesh by them was only ceremonial. 

Indian mythology and beliefs are replete with 
references to man-eating giants, monsters, and 
deities, which point to the possibility that 
anthropophagy in some form was a practice 
with which the aborigines have long been 
acquainted. 

Consult Bancroft, Native Races; Boas (1) in 
Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 1, 58, 1888, (2) Rep. Nat. 
Mus., 1895; Gatschet, Karankawa Inds., 1891; 
Jesuit Relations, Thwaits ed.; Kohl, Kitchi- 
gami, 355, 1860; Letourneau in Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthrop. de Paris, x, 777, 1887, and x1, 27, 
72, 123, 1888; Megapolensis (1644), Sketch of 
the Mohawk Inds., 1857; Mooney, Our Last 
Cannibal Tribe, 1901; Pénicaut (1712) in 
Margry, Découvertes, v. 504, 1883; Schaaf- 
hausen, Anthrop. Stud., 515, 1885; Somers in 
Pop. Sci. Mo., xii, 203, 1892; Wyman (1) 
Human Remains in the Shell Heaps of St. 
Johns r., (2) Fresh-water Shell Mounds, 1875. 
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Canoe Creek. A Shuswap village and band 
near upper Fraser r., Brit. Col., about 300 m. 
from its mouth; pop. 128 in 1911.—Can. Ind. 
Aff., pt. 1, 18, 1911. 


Canoe Lake Indians. The local name for 
a body of Shuswap of Kamloops-Okanagan 
agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 129 in 1902, including 
the Chuckchuqualk, gq. v.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 
1879, 309. 


Cape Breton. One of the seven districts 
of the country of the Micmac, on Cape Breton 
id.. Nova Scotia. The chief of this 
district was the head chief of the tribe (Rand, 
First Micmac Reading Book, 1875). The 
name occurs in a list of 1760 as the location of a 
Micmac village or band. (J. M.) 


Cape Magdalen. An Algonkin mission 
established on the St. Lawrence in 1670, 3 
leagues below Three Rivers, Quebec, by Indians 
who removed from the latter place on account 
of smallpox. It was abandoned before 1760.— 
Jefferys, Fr. Dom. Am., pt. 1, 10, 110, 1761, 


Cape Sable Indians. A name applied by 
early New England writers to those Micmac 
living near cape Sable, ins. Nova Scotia. The 
term is used by Hubbard as early as 1680. 
They were especially active in the wars on the 
New England settlements. (J. M.) 


Captives. The treatment accorded cap- 
tives was governed by those limited ethical 
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concepts which went hand in hand with clan, 
gentile, and other consanguineal organiza- 
tions of Indian society. From the mem- 
bers of his own consanguineal group, or what 
was considered such, certain ethical duties were 
exacted of an Indian which could not be 
neglected without destroying the fabric of 
society or outlawing the transgressor. Toward 
other clans, gentes, or bands of the same tribe 
his actions were also governed by well recog- 
nized customs and usages which had grown up 
during ages of intercourse, but with remote 
bands or tribes good relations were assured 
only by some formal peace-making ceremony. 
A peace of this kind was very tenuous, however, 
especially where there had been a long-standing 
feud, and might be broken in an instant. 
Toward a person belonging to some tribe with 
which there was neither war nor peace, the 
attitude was governed largely by the interest 
of the moment. In such cases the virtues of 
the clan or gentile organizations as peace-mak- 
ing factors made themselves evident, for if the 
stranger belonged to a clan or gens represented 
in the tribe he was among, the members of that 
clan or gens usually greeted him as a brother 
and extended their protection over him. 
Another defence for the stranger was—what 
with civilized people is one of the best guaran- 
ties against war—the fear of disturbing or 
deflecting trade. If he brought among them 
certain much-desired commodities, the first 
impulse might be to take these from him by 
force and seize or destroy his person, but it 
would quickly be seen by wiser heads that the 
source of further supplies of this kind might 
thereby be imperilled, if not entirely cut off. 
If nothing were to be had from the stranger, 
he might be entirely ignored. And finally, the 
existence of a higher ethical feeling toward 
strangers, even when there was apparently no 
self-interest to be served in extending hospital- 
ity, is often in evidence. ‘There are not want- 
ing stories of great misfortune overtaking one 
who refused hospitality to a person in distress, 
and of great good fortune accruing to him who 
offered succour. 

At the same time the attitude assumed 
toward a person thrown among Indians too 
far from his own people to be protected by any 


- ulterior hopes or fears on the part of his captors 


was usually that of master to slave. This was 
particularly the case on the N. Pacifie coast, 
where slavery was an institution. Thus John 
Jewitt, at the beginning of the 19th century, 
was preserved as a slave by the Nootka chief 
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Maquinna, because he was an ironworker and 
would be valuable property. Most of the 


~ other whites who fell into the hands of Indians 


on this coast were treated in a similar manner. 

The majority of captives, however, were 
those taken in war. These were considered to 
have forfeited their lives and to have been 
actually dead as to their previous existence. 
It was often thought that the captive’s super- 
natural helper had been destroyed or made to 
submit to that of the captor, though where not 
put to death with torture to satisfy the victor’s 
desire for revenge and to give the captive an 
opportunity to show his fortitude, he might in 
a way be reborn by undergoing a form of 
adoption. 

It is learned from the numerous accounts of 
white persons who had been taken by Indians 
that the principal immediate hardships they 
endured were due to the rapid movements of 
their captors in order to escape pursuers, and 
the continual threats to which they were sub- 
jected. These threats were not usually carried 


out, however, unless they attempted escape or 


were unable to keep up with the band, or unless 


_ the band was pursued too hotly. Each person 


taken was considered the property of the one 
who first laid hands on him, and the character 
of this individual had much to do in determin- 
ing the extent of his hardships. When two or 
more claimed a prisoner he was sometimes kept 
by all conjointly, but sometimes they settled 
the controversy by torturing him to death on 
the spot. The rapid retreat of a war party bore 
particularly hard upon women and children, 


_ yet a certain amount of consideration was often 
shown them. Sometimes the male captives 
_ were allowed to help them along, sometimes 


they were drawn on an improvised sledge or 


_ travois, and, if there were horses in the party 


these might be placed at their disposal, while 


_ one instance is recorded in which the child of a 
_ female captive was carried by her master for 
- several days. 
_ honour of a white woman was almost always 


It is worthy of remark that the 


respected by her captors among the tribes E. 
of the Mississippi; but w. of that limit, on the 
plains, in the Columbia r. region, and in the 


8. w., the contrary was often the case. 


Among the eastern tribes, on arriving at the 
village a dance was held, at which the captives 
were expected to play a conspicuous part. 
They were often placed in the centre of a circle 
of dancers, were sometimes compelled to sing 
and dance also, and a few were usually sub- 


_ jected to revolting tortures and finally burned 


%} 
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at the stake. Instances of cannibalism are 
recorded in connection with these dances after 
the return from war, and among some of the 
Texas and Louisiana tribes this disposition of 
the bodies of captives appears to have been 
something more than occasional. The Iro- 
quois, some Algonquians, and several western 
tribes forced prisoners to run between two lines 
of people armed with clubs, tomahawks, and 
other weapons, and spared, at least tempora- 
rily, those who reached the chief’s house, a 
certain post, or some other goal. Among many _ 
other tribes an escaped captive who reached 

the chief’s house was regarded as safe, while 

the Creek peace towns also secured immunity 

from pursuit to the persons who entered them. 

Offering food to a visitor was usually equivalent 

to extending the host’s protection over him. 

From the experiences of the Spaniard, Juan 
Ortiz, taken prisoner by the Florida chief 
Ucita, in 1528, as well as those of other whites, 
it would appear that captives were sometimes 
held in a sort of bondage elsewhere than on the 
nN. Pacific coast, but usually where their lives 
were spared they were held for ransom or 
adopted into the tribe. J. O. Dorsey says of 
some Siouan tribes, however, that their cap- 
tives were allowed either to go home or settle 
among themselves, but were neither tortured 
nor regularly adopted. Although the custom 
among the eastern Indians ef holding white 
prisoners for ransom dates from early times, it 
is questionable whether it was founded on 
aboriginal usage. The ransoming or sale of 
captives, however, was common among the 
Plains and s. w. tribes, while the custom of 
ransoming slaves on the n. Pacific coast was 
certainly pre-Columbian. In most of North 
America, however, it was probably a rare pro- 
cedure, especially since many tribes are said to 
have disowned any person who once had been 
taken prisoner. Doubtless it became common 
in dealing with white captives owing to the 
difficulty of reconciling adult whites to Indian 
life and customs, while captives taken from 
another tribe no doubt settled down into their 
new relationships and surroundings very con- 
tentedly. 

The usual object in thus adopting a prisoner 
was that he might fill the place of someone who 
had died, and it is affirmed by one writer that, 
whatever his own character, he was treated 
exactly as if he possessed the character of his , 
predecessor. John Gyles, who was captured 
by the Abnaki in 1689, informs us that a pri- 
soner was brought out to be beaten and tor- 
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tured during the war dances unless his master 
paid over a certain amount of property. 
Women and children were generally preserved 
and adopted, though there are instances in 
which white women were tortured to death, 
and it is said of the Ute that female captives 
from other Indian tribes were given over to the 
women to be tortured, while male prisoners 
who had distinguished themselves were some- 
times dismissed unhurt. Among tribes pos- 
sessing clans the adoption of captured women 
was of special importance, as it often resulted 
in the formation of a new clan from their 
descendants. Such, no doubt, was the origin 
of the Zufi and Mexican clans of the Navaho. 
The Ute clan of the latter was recruited by a 
systematic capture and purchase of Ute girls 
undertaken with the object of supplying the 
tribe with good basket makers (Culin). Among 
the Plains tribes captives, especially children, 
were sometimes taken for the express purpose 
of being trained to the performance of certain 
ceremonial duties. Besides the numbers of 
white persons carried away by Indians and 
subsequently ransomed, it is evident from all 
the accounts that have reached us that many 
of English, French, and Spanish descent were 
taken into the tribe of their captors and, either 
because carried off when very young or because 
they developed a taste for their new life, never 
returned. Some of these even rose to high 
positions, as in the case of a Frenchman who 
became chief of the Attacapa, of a Mexican 
who is recorded as the most prominent and 
successful war chief of the Comanche in 1855, 
and of another Mexican still a man of influence 
among the Zufi. The present chief of the 
Comanche, Quanah Parker (q. v.), is the son 
of a captive American woman. The confed- 
erated tribes of Comanche, Kiowa, and Kiowa 
Apache still hold at least 50 adopted white 
captives, and it is probable that fully one-third 
of the whole population have a traceable per- 
centage of captive blood. The same is prob- 
ably true in nearly equal measure of the Apache 
of Arizona. 

From Oregon tos. Alaska a different treat- 
ment of captives was brought about by the 
existence of a slave class. Since slaves were 
the most valuable property a man could have, 
the lives of those taken in war were always 
spared unless such captives had committed 
some great injury to the victorious tribe that 
prompted immediate revenge. After this they 
might be killed at any moment by their mast- 
ers; but such a fate seldom overtook them 
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until they grew too old to work, unless their 
masters became involved in a property contest, 
or the people of the town from which they had 
been taken had committed depredations. 
Among the Tlingit, however, slaves were killed 
during mortuary feasts, and bodies of slaves 
were thrown into the holes dug for the posts 
of a new house. Slave women, especially if 
they were known to be of noble descent, some- 
times married their captors and became free. 
Four prominent Haida clans and one clan 
among the Tsimshian are said to have origi- 
nated from marriages of this kind, while 
another prominent Haida clan was called ‘‘the 
Slaves,” though it is impossible to say whether 
they were descended from slaves or whether 
the term is applied ironically. Whether male 
slaves ever rose to a high position is doubtful, 
owing to the strong caste system that here 
prevailed. Instead of receiving commenda- 
tion, a slave who had escaped suffered a certain 
opprobrium which could be removed only by 
the expenditure of a great amount of property. 
At the same time it is related of the greatest 
Skidegate chief that he had been enslaved in his 
youth. 

Consult Baker, True Stories of New England 
Captives, 1897; Drake, Indian Captivities, 
1851; Eastman, Seven and Nine Years among 
the Camanches and Apaches, 1874; Gentl. of 
Elvas. in Hakluyt Soc. Publ., rx, 1851; Harris, 
Life of Horatio Jones, 1903; Herrick, Indian 
Narr., 1854; Hunter, Captivity among the 
Indians, 1823; Johnston, Incidents attending 
the Capture, etc., of Charles Johnston, 1827; 
Kelly, Narr. of Captivity among the Sioux, 
1880; Larimer, Capture and Escape, or Life 
among the Sioux, 1870; Lee, Three Years 
among the Camanches, 1859; Mooney in 17th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1898; Relacion of Alvar Nunez — 
Cabega de Vaca, B. Smith transl., 1871; — 
Severance (ed.), Captivity of Benj. Gilbert, — 
1904; Spears (ed.), Dangers and Sufferings of 
Robert Eastburn, 1904; Spencer, Indian Cap- 
tivity, 1834; Stratton, Captivity of the Oat- 
man Girls, 1857; Tanner, Narr. of Captivity, 
1830. (J. R. S.) 

Carcajou. The Canadian French form of 
the Algonquian (Montagnais kar-ka-joo) 
name for the wolverene (Gulo luscus). The 
Chippewa gwingwaage (Baraga), gwin-gwaw- 
ah-ga (Tanner), the Cree quiquakatch (Macken-— 
zie), kikkwahakés (Lacombe), queequehatch 
(Dobbs), the Algonkin qwingwaage (Cuoq), and 
quickhatch, quiquihatch, etc., of various authors, 
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are parallels. By a freak of popular etymology 
this animal received the name of “glutton.” 
Its Finnish name is fiel-frass, ‘dweller among 
rocks,’ corrupted by the Germans into vielfrass, 
‘glutton.’ The name carcajow has been incor- 
rectly applied to several animals. For instance 
Charlevoix, in describing one of the enemies 
of the deer, says the most cruel is “the careajou 
or quincajou, a kind of cat, with a tail so long 
that it twists it several times around his body,” 
a description taken evidently not from nature, 
but from the Algonquian myth of the fire- 
dragon. Among the Canadian French diable 
des bois is also a name of this little beast. 
(J N. B. H.) 

Carhagouha (‘in the forest’—Hewitt). A 
Huron village in Tiny tp., about 2 m. n. w. of 
Lafontaine, Ontario, about 1640. 
Carhagoua.—Champlain (1615), Cuvres, rv, 28, 1870. 


Carragouha.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 166, 1855. Carta- 
goua.—Doce. of 1637 in Margry, Déc., 5, 3, 1878. 


Caribou. The common name of the Amer- 
ican reindeer, of which there are two chief 
species, the woodland caribou (Rangifer cari- 
bow) and the barren-ground caribou (R. arcti- 
cus.) The word came into English from the 


French of Canada, in which it is old, Sagard- 


Théodat using it in 1632. Josselyn has the 
Quinnipiac form maccarib and the synonym 
pohano. 'The origin of the word is seen in the 
cognate Micmac yalibu and the Passama- 
quoddy megal’ip, the name of this animal in 
these eastern Algonquian dialects. According 
to Gatschet (Bull. Free Mus. Sci. and Art, 
Phila., 1, 191, 1900) these words signify 
‘pawer’ or ‘scratcher,’ the animal being so 
called from its habit of shovelling the snow 
with its forelegs to find the food covered by 
snow. In Micmac yalibw’ mul-xadéget means 
‘the caribou is scratching or shovelling.’ For- 
merly the word was often spelled cariboo, 
which gave name to the Cariboo district in 


_ British Columbia, famous for its gold mines, 
_ and to other places in Canada and the United 


States. 


Caribous. 


(A. F. C.) 
Wood, in 1769 (Hawkins, Mis- 


sions, 361, 1845), speaks of the ‘“Micmacs, 


Marashites [Malecite], and Carribous, the 
three tribes of New Brunswick,” as all under- 
standing the Micmac language. Probably the 
Abnaki or a part of them, as one of their gentes 


-is the Magu’leboo, or Caribou. 


+” 
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Carmanah. A Nitinat village near Bo- 
nilla pt., s. w. coast of Vancouver id.; pop. 
46 mm 1902.—Can. Ind. Aff., 264, 1902. 
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Caucus. This word, defined by Bartlett 
(Dict. of Americanisms, 106, 1877) “as a 
private meeting of the leading politicians of 
a party, to agree upon the plans to be pur- 
sued in an approaching election,” and by 
Norton (Polit. Americanisms, 28, 1890) as ‘a 
meeting of partisans, congressional or other- 
wise, to decide upon the action to be taken 
by the party,” has now a legal signification. 
In Massachusetts it is defined as “any public 
meeting of the voters of a ward of a city, or 
of a town, or of a representative district, held 
for the nomination of a candidate for election, 
for the election of a political committee, or 
of delegates to a political convention.” The 
origin of the word is not clear. Trumbull 
(Trans. Am. Philo. Assoc., 30, 1872) sug- 
gested a derivation from cawcawaassough, a 
word in the Virginian dialect of Algonquian, 
perhaps identical with cockarouse. It sig- 
nifies ‘one who advises, urges, encourages, 
pushes on.’ Related words in other Algonquian 
dialects are the Abnaki kakesoman, ‘to en- 
courage, incite, arouse, speak to,’ and the 
Chippewa gagansoma. From caucus, which 
is used both as a noun and a verb, are de- 
rived caucuser, caucusing, ete. CARH) 


Caughnawaga (Gd-hnd-wi’’-ge, ‘at the rap- 
ids)’. An Iroquois settlement on the Sault 
St. Louis* on St. Lawrence r., Quebec. When 
the hostility of the pagan Iroquois to the 
missions established in their territory frus- 
trated the object of the French to attach the 
former to their interests, the Jesuits deter- 
mined to draw their converts from the con- 
federacy and to establish them in a new 
mission village near the French settlements 
on the St. Lawrence. In accordance with this 
plan these Indians were finally induced to 
settle, in 1668 at Laprairie, near Montreal. 
These converts were usually called ‘“‘French 
Praying Indians” or ‘‘French Mohawks” by 
the English settlers, in contradistinction to the 
Iroquois, who adhered to their own customs 
and to the English interests. In 1676 they 
were removed from this place to Sault St. 
Louis, where Caughnawaga and the Jesuit 
mission of St. Francois-du-Sault were founded. 
The village has been removed several times 
within a limited area. The majority of the 
emigrants came from the Oneida and Mohawk, 
and the Mohawk tongue, somewhat modified, . 
became the speech of the whole body of this 
village. The Iroquois made several unsuecess- 


*At the head of the Lachine rapids. 
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ful efforts to induce the converts to return to 
the confederacy, and finally renounced them 
in 1684, from which time Caughnawaga. be- 

came an important auxiliary of the French 
in their wars with the English and the Iroquois. 
After the peace of Paris, in 1763, many of them 
left their village on the Sault St. Louis and 
took up their residence in the valley of Ohio 
r., principally about Sandusky and Scioto rs., 
where they numbered 200 at the outbreak of 
the American Revolution. From their con- 
tact with the wilder tribes of that region, 
many of them relapsed into paganism, although 
they still retained their French allegiance and 
maintained connection with their brethren on 
the St. Lawrence. About 1755 a colony from 
Caughnawaga formed a new settlement at 
St. Regis, some distance farther up the St. 
Lawrence. As the fur traders pushed their 
way westward from the Great lakes they were 
accompanied by Caughnawaga hunters. As 
early as 1820 a considerable number of this 
tribe was incorporated with the Salish, while 
others found their way about the same period 
down to the mouth of Columbia r. in Oregon, 
and n. as far as Peace r. in Alberta. In 
the W. they are commonly known as Iroquois. 
Some of the Indians from: St. Regis also 
undertook these distant wanderings. In 1884, 
Caughnawaga had a population of 1,485, 
while St. Regis (in Canada and New York) 
had about 2,075, and there were besides a 
considerable number from the two towns who 
were scattered throughout the W. In 1911 
there were 2,240 on the Caughnawaga res. 
and 1,515 at St. Regis, Que., and about 1,200 
on the St. Regis reserve, N. Y. 

(J. N. B. H.) 


Cagnawage.—Doc. of 1695 in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rv, 
120, 1854. Cagnawagees.—Johnson (1750), ibid., vi, 
592, 1855. Cagnawauga.—Hawley (1794) in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., rv, 51, 1795. Cagnawaugen.— 
Stevens (1749) in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 204, 1837. 
Cagnawaugon.—Stevens (1749), ibid., 200. Cagne- 
wage.—Doc. of 1695 in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., rv, 120, 
1854. Cagnowages.—Schuyler (1724) quoted in Hist. 
Mag., Ist s., x, 115, 1866. Cagnuagas.—Oneida letter 
(1776) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., vir, 689, 1857. Cahg- 
nawaga.—N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., m1, 104, 1832. Cah- 
nawaas.—Colden (1727), Five Nat., 55, 1747. Cahna- 
waga.—Hoyt, Ant. Res., 194, 1824. Cahnuaga.— 
Barton, New Views, xl, 1798. Caknawage.—Lydius 
(1750) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v1, 569, 1855. Cana- 
wahrunas.—French trader (1764) quoted by School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 553, 1853. Caughnawaga.— 
Johnson Hall conf. (1763) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., vir, 
553, 1856. Caughnawageys.—Doc. of 1763, ibid., 544. 
Caughnawanga.—Lloyd in Jour. Anthrop. Inst. G. B., 
v. 44. 1875. Caughnewaga.—Schuyler (1689) quoted 
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by Drake, Bk. Inds., 1, 32, 1848. Caughnewago.— 
Smith (1799) quoted by Drake, Trag. Wild., 186, 1841. 
Caynawagas.—Knox (1792) in Am. St. Pap., 1v, 235, 
1832, Cochenawagoes.—Keane in Stanford, Com- 
pend., 509, 1878. Cochnawagah.—Stoddert (1750) in 
N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v1, 582, 1855. Cochnewagos.— 
Bouquet (1764) quoted by Kauffman, W. Penn., app., 
156, 1851. Cochnewakee.—Barton, New Views, 8, 
app., 1798. Cochnowagoes.—Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 
3, 319, 1816. Cocknawagas.—Lindesay (1749) in N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v1, 538, 1855. Cocknawagees.— 
Johnson (1749), ibid., 525. Cocknewagos.—Clarke, 
(1741), ibid., 207. Coehnawaghas.—Doe. of 1747, 
ibid., 620. Coghnawagees.—Johnson (1747), ibid., 
359. Coghnawages.—Johnson (1755), ibid. 946. 
Coghnawagoes.—Johnson (1747), ibid., 362. Cogh- 
nawayees.—Johnson (1747), ibid., 359. Coghnewa- 
goes.—Croghan (1765) quoted in Am. Jour. Geol., 2I2. 
1831. Cognahwaghah.—Doc. of 1798 in Williams, 
Vt., 1, 283, 1809. Cognawagees.—Johnson (1747) in 
N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v1, 359, 1855. Cognawago.— 
Peters (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., rx, 270, 
1871. Cohnawaga.—Washington (1796) in Am. St. 
Pap., Iv, 585, 1832. Cohnawagey.—Johnson (1763) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vm, 542, 1856. Cohnawahgans. 
—Carver, Trav., 173, 1778. Cohnewago.—Eastburn 
(1758) quoted by Drake, Trag. Wild., 272, 1841. Co- 
hunewagus.—Imlay, W. Ter., 291, 1797. Cohun- 
nawgoes.—Macauley, N. Y., , 187, 1829. Cohunne- 
gagoes.—Thompson quoted by Jefferson, Notes, 282, 
1825. Cohunnewagoes.—Bouquet (1764) quoted, ibid. 
141. Conawaghrunas.—French trader quoted by 
Smith, Bouquet’s Exped., 69, 1766. Conaway Crunas. 
—Buchanan, N. Am. Inds., 156, 1824. Conwahago.— 
Mercer (1759) quoted by Kauffman, W. Penn., 129, 1851. 
Coughnawagas.—Goldthwait (1766) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 1st s., x, 121, 1809. Cunniwagoes.—Croghan 
(1757) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., vit, 285, 1856. French 
Mohawks.—Penhallow (1726) in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
1, 57, 1824. Iroquois du Sault.—Bacqueville de la 
Potherie, 1, 67, 1753. Iroquois of the Sault.—La 
Barre (1684) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 241, 1855. 
Jernaistes.—Doc. of 1694, ibid., 1v, 92, 1854. Kacha- 
nuage.—Schuyler (1700), ibid., 747. Kachanuge.— 
Livingston (1700), ibid., 695. Kachnauage.—Schuyler 
(1700), ibid., 747. Kachnuage.—Livingston (1700), 
ibid., 696. Kagnawage.—Freerman (1704), ibid., 1163. 
Ka’hnrawage lanuak.—Gatschet, Penobscot MS., B. 
A. E., 1887 (Penobscot name). Kahnuages.—Doug- 
lass, Summ., 1, 186, 1755. Kanatakwenke.—Cuoqg 
Lex., 163, 1882. KAn&warka.—King, Arct. Ocean, 1, 
9, 1836. Kannaogau.—Bleeker (1701) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., rv, 920, 1854. Kannawagogh.—Mercer 
(1759) quoted by Kauffman, W. Penn., 129, 1851. 
Kanungé-ono.—Gatschet, Seneca MS., B. A. E., 1882 
(Seneca name). Kaughnawaugas.—Pickering (1794) 
in Am. St. Pap., tv, 546, 1832. Konuaga.—Colden 
(1724) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v, 732, 1855. Osault 
St. Louis.—Stoddert (1750), ibid., v1, 582, 1855 (for au 
Sault St. Louis, ‘at St. Louis fall’). St. Francois Xa- 
vier du Sault.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 304, 1855. Saint 
Peter’s.—Ibid., 270. Sault Indians.—Doc. of 1695 in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 629, 1855. Saut Indians.— — 
Doe. of 1698, ibid., 686. 


Cayoosh Creek. A local name for two 
bodies of Upper Lillooet Indians of Salishan 
stock near the junction of Bridge and Fraser 
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1s, Brit. Col. Population of one of the bodies 
1911, 30; of the other, also called Pashilqua, 
15.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1911, pt. m1, 18. 

Cayoush.—Survey map, Hydr. Office, U. S. N., 1882. 
ayuse Creek.—Can.. Ind. Aff. for 1878, 74. Pashil- 


-quia.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1891, 251. Pashilqua.— 
Ibid., 1884, 190. 


_ Cayuga (Kwéiio’ gwér’, ‘the place where 
locusts were taken out.’—Hewitt). A tribe 
of the Iroquoian confederation, formerly oc- 
-cupying the shores of Cayuga lake, N.Y. Its 
local council was composed of 4 clan phratries, 
and this form became the pattern, tradition 
says, of that of the confederation of the Five 
Nations of the Iroquois, in which the Cayuga 
: ad 10 delegates. In 1660 they were esti- 
‘mated to number 1,500, and in 1778, 1,100. 
At the beginning of the American Revolution 
a large part of the tribe removed to Canada 
and never returned, while the rest were scat- 
tered among the other tribes of the confederacy. 
on after the Revolution these latter sold 
‘their lands in New York; some went to Ohio, 
where they joined other Iroquois and became 
known as the Seneca of the Sandusky. These 
are now in Oklahoma; others are with the 
Oneida in Wisconsin; 175 are with the Iroquois 
‘still in New York, Siile the majority, num- 
dering 1,063, are on the Six Nation res., near 
Brantford, Ont. In 1670 they had Fiese vil- 
eo Goiogouen, Tiohero, and Onnontare. 
Goiogouen was the principal village; Gaya- 
; oh, given by Morgan, was their chief 
‘Yillage in modern times. Their other villages 
of the modern period, according to Morgan, 
“were Ganogeh, Gewauga, and Neodakheat. 
Jthers were Chonodote, Gandaseteigon, Ka- 
wauka, Kente, Oneniote, and Onyadeakahyat. 
‘Their clans were those common to the Iro- 
-quois. (J.M. J.N.B.H.) 


aeujes.—Andros (1690) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 11, 
"722, 1853. C&higis.—Marshe (1744) in Mass. Hist. 
Soe. Coll., Ist s., viz, 189, 1801. Caijougas.—Ft. John- 
‘son conf. (1756) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., vir, 55, 1856. 
Caijouges. —Wessels (1693), ibid., rv, 60, 1854. Cai- 
ouga.—Greenhalgh (1677) quoted by Conover, Kana- 
daga and Geneva MS., B. A. E. Caiougues.—Living- 
ston (1698) in N. Y., Doc. Col. Hist., 1v, 342, 1854. 
Caiougos. S Greothalch (1677), ibid., m1, 251, 1853. 
Caiuges.—Andros (1690) in R. I. Col. Rec., 11, 281, 

1858. Caiyougas.—Ft. Johnson conf. (1756) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col: Hist., vir, 67, 1856. Cajoegers.—Dellius 
(1697), ibid., tv, 279, 1854. Cajougas.—Wessels (1698) 
ibid., 372. Cajouges.—Maryland treaty (1682), ibid., 

Ml, 323, 1853. Cajugas.—Weiser (1748) quoted by 
Kauffman, W. Penn., app., 22,1851. Cajuger.—Schuy- 
er (1699) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., Iv, 563, 1854. Ca- 


-fuges.—Ibid. Cajugu.—Barton, New Views, app., 7, 


1798, Cajukas.—Weiser (1748) quoted by Kauffman, 
a 
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W. Penn., app., 22, 1851. Cajyougas.—Johnson Hall 
conf. (1765) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., vu, 724, 1856. 
Cajyugas.—Ibid., 719. Caujuckos.—Weiser (1736) 
quoted by Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, rv, 339, 1854. Caya- 
gas.—Crepy, map, ca. 1755. Cayagoes.—Bellomont 
(1698) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rv, 370, 1854. Cayauga. 
—Ft. Johnson conf. (1756), ibid., vir, 186, 1856. Cay- 
auge.—Livingston (1700), ibid., rv, 650, 1854. Cay- 
cuges.—Albany conf. (1737), ibid., v1, 99, 1855. Cay- 
euges.—Albany conf. (1744), ibid., 262. Cayeugoes.— 
Ingoldsby (1691), ibid., mz, 797, 1853. Cayhuga.—Guy 
Park conf. (1775), ibid., vim, 534, 1857. Caynga.—La 
Tour, map, 1779 (misprint). Cayogas.—Phelps deed 
(1788) in Am. St. Pap., rv, 210, 1832. Cayonges.— 
Penhallow (1726) in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 4], 1824. 
Cayoogoes.—Conestoga treaty (1721) in Proud, Penn., 
1, 132, 1798. Cayougas.—Hunter (1714) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., v, 384, 1855. Cayouges.—Doc. of 1684, ibid., 
1, 347, 1853. Cayougues.—Doc. of 1688, ibid., 
548. Cayounges.—Teller (1698), ibid., rv, 352, 1854. 
Cayowges.—Bellomont (1698), ibid., 369. Cayuaga.— 
Doe. of 1792 in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., 1, 285, 1806. 
Cayugas.—Doc. of 1676 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x11, 
500, 1881. Cayuges.—Albany conf. (1737), ibid., vt, 
103, 1855. Cayukers.—Barton, New Views, app., 7, 
1798. Cayungas.—Vetch (1719) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., v, 531, 1855 Chingas.—Albany conf, (1751), 
ibid., v1, 719, 1855 (misprint). Chiugas.—Dwight and 
Partridge (1754) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., v, 120, 
1816. Chuijugers.—Dongan (1688) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., m1, 532, 1853. Chyugas.—Vaillant (1688), ibid., 
527. Coiejues.—Leisler (1690), ibid., 732. Cojages. 
—Maryland treaty (1682), ibid., 321. Cojoges.—Gold- 
thwait (1766) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., x, 121, 
1809. Coujougas.—Albany conf. (1746) in N. Y. Doce. 
Col. Hist., v1, 317, 1855. Coyougers.—Jamison (1697), 
ibid., tv, 294, 1854. Coyouges.—Doc. ca. 1700 in Hist. 


Mag., 2d s., 1, 300, 1867. Cuiukguos.—Drake, Bk. 
Inds., v, 4, 1848. Cuyahuga.—lroquois deed (1789) 
in Am. §t. Pap., rv, 211, 1832. Gacheos.—Proud, 


Penn., 11, 295, 1798. Gachoi.—Map of 1616 in N. Y. 
Doe. Col. Hist., 1, 1856. Gachoos.—Map, ca. 1614, 
ibid. Gachpas.—Loskiel, Miss. Unit. Breth., pt. 3, 16, 
1794. Gaiuckers.—Weiser (1736) quoted by School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, rv, 332, 1854. Gajuka.—Zeisberger 
(1750) quoted by Conover, Kanadaga, and Geneva MS., 
B. A. E. (German form). Gajuquas.—Barton, New 
Views, app., 7, 1798. Gakaos.—Boudinot, Star in the 
West, 126, 1816. Ga-u’-gweh.—Morgan, League Iroq., 
159, 1851. Gayuga.—Pyrlaeus (ca. 1750) quoted in 
Am. Antiq., 1v, 75, 1881. Gogouins.—Chauvignerie 
(1736) quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, ms, 555, 1853. 
Goiogotiens.—Jes. Rel. for 1670, 75, 1858. Goiogoui- 
oronons.—Courcelles (ca. 1670) in Margry, Déc., 1, 178, 
1875. Gojogotien.—Jes. Rel. for 1671, 3, 1858. Gooi- 
ogouen.—Lotter, map, ca. 1770. Goyagouins.— 
Bacqueville de la Potherie, Hist. Am., m1, 3, 1753. Go- 
yogans.—La Hontan (1703) quoted by Vater, Mith., pt. 
3, sec. 3, 313, 1816. Goyogoans.—La Hontan, New 
Voy., 1, map, 1703. Goyogoin.—Pouchot (1758) in N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 694, 1858. Goyogouans.—La 
Hontan, New Voy., 1, 39, 1703. Goyogouens.—Louis 
XIV (1699) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 698, 1855. 
Goyogoiiin.—Bacqueville de la Potherie, Hist. Am., 11, 
27, 1753. Goyoguans.—La Hontan, New Voy., 1, 231, 
1703. Goyoguen.—Bellin, map, 1755. Goyoguin.— 
Jes. Rel., m1, index, 1858. Goyoguoain.—Denonville 
(1685) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 282, 1855. Go-yo- 
gwé"’.—Hewitt, MS. Mohawk vocab., B. A. E., 1882 
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(Mohawk name). Guigouins.—Jefferys, Fr. Dom., pt. 
1,117,1761. Gwaugueh.—Morgan, League Iroq., map, 
1851. Gwe-u-gweh-o-no’.—Ibid., 51 (‘people of the 
mucky land’: own name). Honosuguaytu-wane.— 
Gatschet, Seneca MS., B. A. E., 1882 (‘big pipes’: Seneca 
ceremonial name), Kan&awa.—Gatschet, Shawnee MS., 
B. A. E., 1879 (Shawnee name). Kayowgaws.—Ho- 
mann Heirs’ map, 1756. Kaytigueéno".—Gatschet, 
Seneca MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Seneca name). Kei-u- 
gues.—Dudley (1721) in Mass. Hist. Soe. Coll., 2d s., 
vir, 244, 1819. Ko-‘se-a-te’-nyo".—Hewitt, Cayuga 
MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1884 (another Cayuga name.) 
Ko-yo-konk-ha-ka.—Hewitt, Mohawk MS. vocab., 
B. A. E., 1882 (a Mohawk name). Kuenytigu-haka.— 
Gatschet, Tuscarora MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Tuscarora 
name). Kuytku-haga.—Gatschet, Mohawk MS., B. 
A. E., 1879 (Mohawk name). Ofogoen.—Jes. Rel. for 
1656, 20, 1858. Oiogoenhronnons.—Ibid., 29. Oijo- 
gouan.—Jes. Rel. for 1657, 15, 1858. Oiogouanron- 
non.—Ibid. Oiogouen.—La Salle (1679) in Margry, 
Déc., 1, 504, 1875. Oicgouenronnon.—Jes. Rel. for 
1657, 18,1858. Oiogcuin.—La Barre (1683) in Margry, 
Déc., u, 330, 1877. Oiougovenes.—Barcia, Ensayo, 


225,1723. Ojongoveres.—Ibid., 220.. Onionenhron- 
nons.—Jes. Rel. for 1653 (misprint). Oniouenhronon. 
Jes. Rel. for 1640, 35, 1858 (misprint). Orongouens.— 


Hennepin, Cont. of New Disc., 93, 1698. Otiioenrho- 
nons.—Jes. Rel. for 1635, 34, 1858. Ouiouenronnons. 
—Jes. Rel. for 1647, 46, 1858. Oyogouins.—La Barre 
(1683) in Margery, Déc., u, 332, 1877. Petuneurs.— 
Greenhalgh (1677) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., m1, 252, 1853 
(French name). Queyugwe.—Macauley, N. Y., 1, 176, 
1829. Queyugwehaughga.—Ibid., 185. Quingoes. 
—Coursey (1682) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., x1, 558, 1881 
(misprint). Quiquogas.—Stone, Life of Brant, 1, 401 
1864. Quiuquuhs.—Edwards (1751) in Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., lst s., x, 146, 1809. Sanonawantowane.— 
Gatschet in Am. Antiq., Iv, 75, 1881. Shoneanaweto- 
wah.—Macauley, N. Y.,,11, 185, 1829. Shononowen- 
dos.—lIbid. S’ho-ti-nofi-na-w4--t6/-na.—Hewitt, 


from Tuscarora informant, 1886 (‘they are great pipes’: ~ 


council name.) So-nus’-ho-gwa-to-war.—Morgan, 
League Iroq., 423, 1851 (‘great pipe’: council name). 
Soon-noo-daugh-we-no-wenda.—Macauley, N. Y., 
11, 185, 1829. 

Cayuse. An Indian pony; from the name 
of a Waiilatpuan tribe. The horses, after 
the Indians had come into contact with the 
whites, were bred by the Cayuse, and from a 
merely local use the word has attained an 
extended currency in w. Canada and the Nn. w. 


Pacific states. (A. F.C.) 
Cements. The Indians used cements of 
animal, vegetal, and mineral origin, and 


sometimes combined two of these or added 
mineral substances for colouring. Animal ce- 
ment was obtained by the Yokuts of Cali- 
fornia by boiling the joints of various animals 
-and combining the product with pitch (Powers, 
Tribes of Cal., 373, 1877). The Hupa boiled 
the gland of the lower jaw and nose of the 
sturgeon and dried the products in balls (Ray 
in Smithson. Rep., 229, 1886). Capt. John 
Smith states that with sinew of deer and the 
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tops of deer horns boiled to a jelly the Virginia 
Indians made glue that’ would not dissolve 
cold water. The Plains tribes boiled the skin 
of the head of animals until it was softened 
into glue, which they dried in masses on 
sticks. Such glue-sticks formed a part of the 
equipment of the bow-and-arrow maker, and 
the horn arrow-straighteners of the S. W. 
tribes are often filled with resin. Sometimes 
one end of the hearth of the fire-drill bears a 
mass of resin, as a convenient way to carry 
this substance, which may readily be melted 
at the fire and applied to various uses. Wax 
and albumen from eggs had a limited use, 
and the Eskimo used blood mixed with soot. 
The chief use of animal cement was in the 
manufacture of bows and arrows, and, among 
the Plains tribes, in joining the stems of cer- 
tain kinds of pipes. The only mineral cement 
known to the tribes was bitumen, which was 
used by the Indians of s. Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. Vegetal cements were numerous, 
and chief among these was the exudation from 
coniferous trees, employed by northern trib 
for pitching the seams of bark canoes, baskets 
etc. (w. HB.) 


Ceremony. A ceremony is the perform: 
ance in a prescribed order of a series of formal 
acts often constituting a drama which has an 
ultimate object. Ceremonies spring from 
many diverse tendencies, which are the expres- 
sion of some phase of religious emotion. Many 
features of the culture of the North American 
Indians are regarded as ceremonies, such ¢ 
the rites which pertain to birth, puberty, 
marriage, death, war, etc., but in the arbi- 
trarily restricted sense in which the term is 
here used a ceremony is understood to be a 
religious performance of at least one day’s 
duration. These ceremonies generally refe 
to one or the other of the solstices, to t 
germination or ripening of a crop, or to the 
most important food supply. There are cere- 
monies of less importance that are connected 
with the practices of medicine-men or are the 
property of cult societies. Ceremonies may 
be divided into those in which the whole 
tribe participates and those which are the 
exclusive property of a society, generally a 
secret one, or of a group of men of special 


mon. An examination of these rites, as the} 
are successively performed, reveals the fae 
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that they follow one another in prescribed 
X order, as do the events or episodes of the ritual. 
The ritual, or that part of the ceremony 
which is spoken or sung, predominates among 
some tribes, as the Pawnee; among others, as 
the. Hopi, it is greatly subordinated to the 
drama. 
In enumerating the rites of the ceremonies 
it may be noted, first, that they may be 
divided into secret and public, the secret rites 
being proprietary, and, as a rule, occupying 
the major part of the ceremony. The rites 
of the public performance may be considered 
‘as the actual play or drama. The secret rites 
are almost invariably performed in a specially 
constructed lodge, room, or chamber, into 
which none but the priests or initiated may 
enter, and which is generally indicated in 
such a manner that the public may not mis- 
take it. Early in point of time in the secret 
rites is the procession of the priests for objects 
or raw material to be used in the preparation 
of an altar, which may be either secret or 
public, or to be used for paraphernalia or 
otherwise in the public performance. This 
‘procession of priests is generally symbolic, 
and the uninitiated may not accompany them. 
The remaining secret performances include 
such rites as smoking, which may be either 
fraternal or direct offerings in the nature of 
a sacrifice to the gods; thurification, similar 
in origin to the rite of smoking, in which the 
smoke of some sweet-smelling herb is offered 
direct to the deity, or the priest bathes his 
body, or some object of a special ceremonial 
nature, in the smoke of the incense; sweat- 
lodge purification; a ceremonial feast, preceded 
or followed by a sacrifice of food; the offering 
of prayers, which may be in the form of a 
direct appeal to the gods or through the 
instrumentality of material prayer offerings, 
upon which, or into which, the prayer has 
been breathed; and the manufacture or re- 
decoration of ceremonial masks and garments 
to be worn during the public performance, 
either by the priests exclusively or by all 
those taking part in the ceremony. 
Occupying in point of time a period between 
the exclusively secret performances and the 
public presentation of the drama may be cer- 
tain semi-public performances, which take 
place in the open but which are undertaken 
by priests exclusively. Such is the prepara- 
tion of the site of the public performance, or 
‘the erection of a bower or lodge within which 
it is to take place. Either within this enclos- 
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ure, or lodge, or within the secret lodge of 
preparation, an altar may be erected. This 
is especially the case with the ceremonies of 
the Pueblos and of the Plains tribes (see 
Altars), among which it is always symbolic, 
and its explanation must generally be sought 
in the ritual. It often symbolizes, as a whole, 
the earth or the heavens, or some god or the 
home of a god or the gods. The most prom- 
inent feature of the altar is a palladium, 
which may consist of a buffalo skull, an ear 
of corn, 9 flint knife, or some other object of 
supposed efficacious nature, within which it 
is supposed to reside or which is typical or 
symbolic of the spirit or deity. On the altar, 
also, is generally found a recognition in one 
form or another of the gods of the four or 
six world-quarters, of the rainbow, of the 
lightning, of vegetation, etc. Falling within 
this semi-public period is often a contest, 
generally a foot race, the winner being favoured 
by the gods or receiving some tangible object 
which possesses magic potency. 

The public performance is usually ushered 
in by a stately procession of priests, the sing- 
ing of traditional songs, rites of smoking, 
sacrifice of food, and offerings of prayer. The 
most prominent feature is the dance, which, 
as a rule, is of a dignified and stately nature, 
the dancers being appropriately costumed and 
otherwise adorned. The costume worn in 
public is often supplemented with paint upon 
the body, or by masks over the face. The 
dancer, thus arrayed, generally represents a 
minor deity, or he places himself, by virtue 
of the character of his costume, in an attitude 
of defiance to the deity and thus opposes his 
magic power to that of the supernatural. 
Following the dance, which may vary in 
duration from a few minutes to several days, 
is generally a ceremonial removal of the 
costume, whereupon the dancers undergo a 
purification rite, often in the form of a power- 
ful emetic. This may be followed by an act 
of self-inflicted torture, which, however, often 
forms an intrinsic part of the public perform- 
ance. During the entire ceremony, as a rule, 
certain tabus are enforced, the most common 
being a prohibition of the presence of women 
during menstruation. 

The time of the performance of ceremonies 
varies. Some are held annually, or biennially, 
at stated periods; such are the solstitial or 
seasonal ceremonies, for which no special 
provision is necessarily made. Some are 
held during certain seasons of the year, but 
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are dependent on the will of an individual 
who may have pledged or taken a vow to 
perform the ceremony. Others are held at 
any season, whenever occasion may demand; 
such are the ceremonies of the medicine-men. 

Inasmuch as ceremonies form intrinsic 
features and may be regarded as only phases 
of culture, their special character depends on 
the state of culture of the people by which 
they are performed; hence there are at least 
as many kinds of ceremonies as there are 
phases of culture in North America. A few 
characteristic ceremonies may be considered 
for some of the better-defined areas. 

Among the Plains tribes the most spec- 
tacular ceremony is the Sun _ dance. 
This varied from an annual performance, as 
among the Ponca and some other Siouan 
tribes, to a presentation only as the direct 
result of a vow, as among the Cheyenne, 
Arapaho, and Siksika. In the Sun dance of 
all tribes are found certain common features, 
such as the secret tipi or tipis of preparation; 
the manufacture of objects to be used on the 
public. altar; the procession of priests in 
search of an object generally symbolic of 
spying out the world; the ceremonial erection 
of the great lodge, of which the centre pole 
is the most prominent feature; the erection 
of the altar; and the characteristic dance 
lasting from 1 to 4 days. During the public 
performance the dancers are symbolically 
painted and otherwise so adorned that their 
evolutions are supposed to lead to a distinct 
result—the production of rain. While the 
Sun dance varies from tribe to tribe, not 


only in its symbolism but also in many im-- 


portant details, it seems primarily to have 
been a rain ceremony, and its ritual generally 
recounts the origin or the rebirth of mankind. 
The second group of ceremonies are those 
performed by cult societies, generally four or 
more in number. Each society has its special 
esoteric songs, its own paraphernalia, and 
often distinct gradations in rank, The mem- 
bership is generally exclusively male, although 
a limited number of maidens are admitted 
into the societies of the Cheyenne, while the 
Arapaho have a society which belongs ex- 
clusively to the women, of which there are 
several gradations of rank. The third group 
comprises the performances of cult societies 
in which the warrior element does not pre- 
dominate; these are often spoken of as dances, 
although they are, strictly speaking, cere- 
monies. Among the best known of these are 
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the Buffalo, the Bear and the Elk. The basis 
is usually the acquisition and perpetuation 
of magic power, which, primarily, was derived 
from the animal after which the society takes 
its name and from which it is supposed to 
have originated. A fourth group comprises 
those of the medicine-men, and are either 
ceremonies in which one or more medicine 
men perform for the benefit of the sick, or, 
more often, in which all the medicine-men of 
the tribe join in a performance to make publi¢ 
demonstration of magie power through sleigh 
of-hand. The last group of Plains ceremonies 
includes those connected with the plantin: 
and reaping of the maize, or the first killin 
of game in the hunting season, or the firs 
coming of the fish—all, it may be noted, con: 
nected with the gift of food for the sustenance 
of life. 

On the n. Pacific coast, extending from 
Columbia r. to s. Alaska, ceremonies of from 
1 to 4 days’ duration abound. These are 
performances of cult societies, generally secret, 
or of chiefs or lesser individuals who make 
it an opportunity to display personal wealth. 
In the ceremonies of the cult societies masks 
are worn. Those of the Kwakiutl of this 
region are held in winter, at which time the 


which prevails in summer. 
the society is acquired by marriage or through 
war. The object of the winter ceremony 1s 
“to bring back the youth who is supposed to 
stay with the supernatural being who is th 
protector of his society, and then, when h 
has returned in a state of ecstasy, to exorcis 
the spirit which possesses him and to resto 
him from his holy madness. These object 
are attained by songs and dances.”’ Dur 
the performance of these ceremonies spe 
paraphernalia are worn in which the mask 
substantially made of wood, predominates 
the remainder consisting largely of rings 0 
cedar bark (see Bark) which constitute th 
badges of the ceremony. The tribes to the } 
have societies and winter ceremonies simila 
to those of the Kwakiutl, from whom the 
are probably mainly derived. 3 

Among the Eskimo extended ceremonies 
such as prevail over a large portion of No 
America, are not found. They are rather 


duration. The most important of these ai 
the Feasts to the Dead; others among 
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_ Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 


_ large part of the town. 
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‘Alaskan Eskimo are the Asking festival, the 


Bladder feast, and the performances of the 
medicine-men. In some of the festivals 
wooden masks, representing supernatural or 
superhuman beings, are worn. 

As stated at the outset, the root of cere- 
monies may be discovered only by taking into 
consideration universal human _ tendencies 
which develop along certain lines according 
to historical or geographical environment. It 
may therefore be noted that the need for them 
among the Indians of North America varied 
in accordance with the character of their life. 
Thus it is found that in those tribes or in those 
areas extended forms abound where there 
exists a sessile population or.a strong form of 
tribal government. Hence the greatest num- 
ber of extended and complicated ceremonies 
are formed among the Pueblo people of the 
S. W. and in the village communities of the 
Nn. Pacific coast. Second only in importance 
to the ceremonies of these two areas are those 
which are found among the tribes of the 
Plains among which ceremonies abound, in 
which the strongest system of government is 
found. As a ceremony of any extended 
duration makes great demands upon the tribe, 
and pre-supposes law and order, highly de- 
veloped and extended ones are not possible 
among the Eskimo or the tribes of California. 
(GAs Ds) 


Cexeninuth. A tribe or division about 
Queen Charlotte sd., Brit. Col.; possibly a 
Gyeksem gens of the Kwakiutl. 


‘Cex-e-ni-nuth.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., app., 1859. 


Ex e ni nuth.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 488, 1855 
(misspelt). 

Chaahl (7'c/a’al). A former Haida town 
on the n.w. coast of Moresby id., Queen 
This seems to have 
been the Kow-welth of John Wark, who as- 
signed to it 35 houses with 561 inhabitants 
in 1836-41. Old people recall the names of 
28 houses, but many more are said to have 
existed before a great fire which destroyed a 
In later times the 
people moved to New Gold Harbour, on the 
E. end of Maude id., and thence into Skide- 
gate—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 


Cha-atl.—Dawson, Q. Charlotte Ids., Geol. Surv., 
Can., 1688, 1880. Kaw-welth.—Kane, Wand. in N. 
Am., app., 1859 (probably the same; misprint from 
Wark, 1836-41). Kow-welth.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
v, 489, 1855 (probably the same; from Wark’s table). 


Chaahl (T7c/a’al). A former Haida town 
on the E. coast of North id., Queen Charlotte 


ids., Brit. Col. It was occupied by a family 
of the same name who afterward moved to 
Alaska and settled at Howkan.— Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 


Chabin (from ge, ‘mountain’). A division 
of the Assiniboin— Maximilian, Trav., 194, 
1843. 


Gens des Montagnes.-—-Ibid. 


Chahthulelpil. A body of Salish of the 
old Victoria superintendency, Brit. Col.; 
pop. 104 in 1881.—Can. Ind. Aff., 258, 1882. 


Chaicclesaht (To0’é’k tlisath, ‘large-cut-in- 

bay people’). A Nootka tribe on Ououkinsh 
and Nasparti inlets, w. coast of Vancouver 
id., numbering 61 in 1911. Acous is their 
principal town. 
Chaic-cles-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 357, 1897. 
kisaht.—Sproat; Sav. Life, 308, 1868. 
Can. Ind. Aff., 158, 1901. Naspatl.—Jacob in Jour. 
Anthrop. Soc. Lond., xi, Feb., 1864. Naspatle.— 
Latham, Nat. Hist. Man., 301, 1850. Naspatte.— 
Scouler (1846) in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 234, 1848. 
Nespods.—Grant in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 293, 1857. 
To’é’k tlisath.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes, Can., 
1890. 

Chak (‘eagle’). A name given by the 
northern Tlingit to one of the two phratries 
into which they are divided. 


Cheth!’.—Dall, Alaska, 414, 1870. Tcak!.—Swanion, _ 
field notes, B. A. E., 1904, : 


Chakkai. A Squawmish village community 
on the &. side of Howe sd., Brit. Col. 
Tcakqai.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 


Chala. A tribe mentioned by Hutchins 
in 1764 as living on the St. Lawrence in con- 
nection with the Abnaki, Micmac, and Male- 
cite, and having 130 warriors. 


Chalas.—Hutchins (1764) quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, 111, 553, 1853. Chatas.—Smith (1785), ibid. 


Chalkunts. A Squawmish village com- 
munity on Gambier id., Brit. Col. 
Tca/lIkunts.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 
1900. 

Chants <A Squawmish village community 
on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col. 

Tcants.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 475, 1900, 


Chay- 
Checklesit.— 


Chatelech (‘outside water’). The present 
town of the Seechelt Indians on Trail bay, 
at the neck of Seechelt penin., Brit. Col. 
As a permanent settlement it dates only from 
Bishop Durien’s time (ca. 1890), not having 
been occupied before for fear of the Lekwiltok. 
Tcatelétc.—Hill-Tout in Jour. Anthrop. Inst., 21, 1904. 
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Chats-hadai (Tcats xa'da-i, ‘Teats river 
people’). A subdivision of the Ioetas, a 
Haida family belonging to the Kaigani group. 
They were probably so named from a camp- 
ing place—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 272, 1905. 


Chawagis-stustae (T'cawd’gis stAsta’-i, ‘the 
Stustas from Low-tide r.’). A subdivision of 
the Stustas, a great Haida family of the Eagle 
clan. The creek where they camped and 
which gave them the name is on the coast a 
short distance s. of Naikun or Rose spit, 
Graham id., Brit. Col—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 276, 1905. 

Tsiqua’gis stastaai’.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 
Can., 23, 1898. 

Cheam. A town said to belong to the 
Pilalt, a Cowichan tribe of lower Chilliwak r., 
Brit. Col., but evidently containing represent- 
atives of other tribes as well; pop. 100 in 
1902. 


Che-ahm.—Brit. Col. map, Victoria, 1872. Cheam.— 
Can. -Ind. Aff., pt. u, 158, 1901. Tcé’/iam.—Boas in 
Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 454, 1894. 


Chechelmen. A Squawmish village com- 
munity on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col. 
Tcetcé’/Imen.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 
1900. 

Chechilkok. A Squawmish village com- 
munity at Seymour er., Burrard inlet, Brit. 
Col.; pop. 18 in 1911. 


Seymour Creek.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1m, 160, 1900° 
Tcétcilqok.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 475, 1900. 


Cheerno. A body of Songish at Becher 
bay, s. ©. end of Vancouver id. It perhaps 
includes the Kekayaken gens. Pop. 32 in 
1911. 


‘Cheerno.—Can. Ind. Aff., 66, 1902. Tche-a-nook. 
—Can. Ind. Aff., 308, 1879 (probably the same). 


Cheewack. A body of Salish under Wil- 
liams Lake agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 9 in 1891, 
when the name last appears. 
Chawack.—Can. Ind. Aff. 78, 1878. 
Ibid., 251, 1891. 

Chegwalis (‘spotted frog’). 
Abnaki. 


Chehalis (StsHé’lis). A Cowichan tribe 
living along the middle course of Harrison r., 
Brit. Col. Chehalis and Koalekt were their 
villages. Pop. (of tribe or village) 1,171 in 
1911. 

Chehales.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1880, 317. Chehalis.— 
Ibid., 1901, pt. 11, 158. Saelis.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. 


Aff., Victoria, 1872. Stsré@’lis.—Boas in Rep. Brit. A. 
A. §., 454, 1899 (the village). 


Cheewack.— 


A gens of the 
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Chekoalch. A Squawmish village com- 
munity on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col. 
TcekO/altc.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. 
1900. t 

Chemainus. A Cowichan settlement on 
the E. coast of Vancouver id., presumably 
on the bay and river of the same name. 


A, S., 474, 


Chemainis.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1891, map. Chema- 


nis.—Brit. Col. map, Victoria, 1872. 

Chenachaath (7'c’é’natc’aath). A division 
of the Toquart, a Nootka tribe.—Boas in 
6th Rep. N. W. tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Chentsithala. A Naskotin ° village on 
Fraser r., Brit. Col., at the mouth of Quesnel r. 


Chichula.—Brit. Col. map, Victoria, 1872. Quesnel. 
—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 24, 1893. Quesnelle 
Mouth.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., map, 
1884. Tcentsithal’a.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soe. 
Can., x, sec. 2, 109, 1892. 


Cheshish. The principal village of the 
Muchalat, situated back of Bligh id., Nootka 
sd., Vancouver id.— Can. Ind. Aff., 264, 1902. 


Chetawe. A village of the Ntlakyapamuk, 
on the &. side of Fraser r., about 164% m. 
above Yale, Brit. Col. Pop. 16 
the last time it was separately enumerated. 
Chataway.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1884, 230. Chatowe.— 
Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. Tca’/taa.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. on Ethnol. Surv. Can. for Brit. A. A. S., 
5, 1899. Tcé’tawe.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 1, 169, 1900. 

Chets (Tcéts). 
occupied by the Chets-gitunai and Djushade, 
on an island at the mouth of Tsooskahli, 
Masset inlet, Brit. Col—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 281, 1905. 


Chetsgitunai (Tcéts-gitAnd’~i, ‘Gituns of 
Chets id.’). A Haida family of the Eagle 
clan, so named from an island in the upper 
expansion of Masset inlet, Brit. Col., at the 
mouth of Tsooskahli, where they once lived. 
Afterward they moved to the mouth of 
Masset inlet. They formed one group with 
the Widjagitunai, Tohlka-gitunai, and Djus- 
hade.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 275, 1905. 


Chichkitone.—Harrison in Proce. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 
11, 124, 1895. Tséts gyit’inai’.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 23, 1898. 

Cheuek. A village of the Ntlakyapamuk 
on Fraser r., above Lytton, Brit. Col. 
Tceue’q.---Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can. for 
Brit. A. A. A. S., 4, 1899. 


Chewas. A Squawmish village on the w. 


, side of Howe sd., Brit. Col. 


Tcé’was.---Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 
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Chiakamish. A Squawmish village com- 


_ munity on a creek of the same name, a trib- 


utary of Skwamish r., B. C. 
Tcia’‘kamic.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 
1900. Tcia’qamic.—Boas MS., B. A. E., 1887. 

Chiaktel. A Chilliwak village in s. Brit. 
Col.; pop. 43 in 1904. 

Tcia’kte’1.—Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1902. 
Tyeachten:—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. u, 160, 1901. Tzeach- 
ten.—Ibid., 224, 1902. 

Chibaouinani (Shibd-u.naning, ‘passage- 
way.—W. J.). .A former Missisauga village, 
also known as La Cloche, on Cloche id., in 
lake Huron, Nn. of Manitoulin id. 


Chibaouinani.—La Galissoniére (1748) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., x, 183, 1858. La Cloche.—Ibid. 


Chichigoue (seemingly cognate with Chip- 
pewa shishikwe, ‘rattlesnake.—W. J.). <A 
tribe mentioned by La Chesnaye as living n. 
of lake Superior in 1697, and generally trading 
with the English on Hudson bay. They 
cannot be identified with any known tribe, 
but they were evidently Algonquian. 


(J. M.) 
Chichigoue.—La Chesnaye (1697) in Margry, Déc., v1, 
7,1886. Chichigoueks.—La Potherie, Hist. de l’Amér., 
u, 49, 1753. 


Chichilek. A Squawmish village com- 


- munity on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col. 


Tcitcilé’Ek.---Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A.A.S., 475, 1900. 


Chicoutimi. The name of a locality, the 
head of ship navigation of Saguenay r., 
Quebec, by which the Lake St. John band of 
Montagnais was sometimes referred to (Jes. 
Rel. 1661, 13, 1858). The French formerly 
had a mission of the same name on the right 
bank of the Saguenay. In 1911 the Mon- 
tagnais of L. St. John numbered 583 and 
most of them resided on a reservation at 
Pointe Bleue. (J. M.) 


Checoutimi.—Jefferys, French Dom. Am., 1, 18, 1761. 
Checoutimiens.—Ibid. Chegoutimis.—Jes. Rel. 
1661, 14, 1858. Chekoutimiens.—Bellin, map, 1755. 
Chekoutimis.—La Tour, map, 1784. Chicontami.— 
Johnson (1764) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vir, 658, 1856 
(misprint). Chicoutime.—Lords of Trade (1764), ibid., 
635. Chicoutimi.—Jes. Rel. 1661, 13, 1858. Chixou- 
timi.—Johnson (1764) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vu, 664, 
1856. Montagnais of Lake St. John.—Can. Ind. Aff. 
Rep. 1884, pt. 1, 185, 1885. 


Chiefs. Among the North American 
Indians a chief may be generally defined as 
a political officer whose distinctive functions 
are to execute the ascertained will of a definite 
group of persons united by the possession of 
a common territory or range and of certain 


_ exclusive rights, immunities, and obligations, 
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and to conserve their customs, traditions, and 
religion. He exercises legislative, judicative, 
and executive powers delegated to him in 
accordance with custom for the conservation 
and promotion of the common weal. 

The wandering band of men with their 
women and children contains the simplest 
type of chieftaincy found among the American 
Indians, for such a group has no permanently 
fixed territorial limits, and no definite social 
and political relations exist between it and 
any other body of persons. The clan or gens, 
the tribe, and the confederation present more 
complex forms of social and political organ- 
ization. The clan or gens embraces several 
such chieftaincies, and has a more highly 
developed internal political structure with 
definite land boundaries. The tribe is con- 
stituted of several clans or gentes and the 
confederation of several tribes. Among the 
different Indian communities the social and 
political structure varied greatly. Many 
stages of social progress lay between the small 
band under a single chief and the intricate 
permanent confederation of highly organized 
tribes, with several kinds of officers and vary- 
ing grades of councils of diverse but inter- 
related jurisdictions. With the advance in 
political organization political powers and 
functions were multiplied and diversified, and 
the multiplicity and diversity of duties and 
functions required different grades of officers 
to perform them; hence various kinds and 
grades of chiefs are found. There were in 
certain communities, as the Iroquois and 
Creeks, civil chiefs and subchiefs, chosen for 
personal merit, and permanent and temporary 
war chiefs. These several grades of chiefs 
bear distinctive titles, indicative of their 
diverse jurisdiction. The title to the dignity 
belongs to the community, usually to its 
women, not to the chief, who usually owes 
his nomination to the suffrages of his female 
constituents, but in most communities he is 
installed by some authority higher than that 
of his chieftaincy. Both in the lowest and 
the highest form of government the chiefs 
are the creatures of law, expressed in well- 
defined customs, rites, and traditions. Only 
where agriculture is wholly absent may the 
simplest type of chieftaincy be found. 

Where the civil structure is permanent 
there exist permanent military chieftainships, 
as among the Iroquois. To reward personal 
merit and statesmanship the Iroquois in- 
stituted a class of chiefs whose office, upon 
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the death of the holder, remained vacant. 
This latter provision was made to obviate 
a large representation and avoid a change in 
the established roll of chiefs. They were 
called ‘“‘the solitary pine trees,”’and were in- 
stalled in the same manner as the others. 
They could not be deposed, but merely ostra- 
cized, if they committed crimes rendering 
them unworthy of giving counsel. 

Where the civil organization was of the 
simplest character the authority of the chiefs 
was most nearly despotic; even in some in- 
stances where the civil structure was complex 
as among the Natchez, the rule of the chiefs 
at times became in a measure tyrannical, 
but this was due largely to the recognition 
of social castes and the domination of certain 
religious beliefs and considerations. 

The chieftainship was usually hereditary 
in certain families of the community, although 
in some communities any person by virtue 
of the acquisition of wealth could proclaim 
himself a chief. Descent of blood, property, 
and official titles were generally traced 
through the mother. Early writers usually 
called the chief who acted as the chairman of 
the federal council the ‘‘head chief” and some- 
times, when the tribe or confederation was 
powerful and important, ‘‘king”’ or ‘“‘emperor,”’ 
as in the case of Powhatan. In the Creek 
confederation and in that of the Iroquois, 
the most complex aboriginal government N. 
of Mexico, there was, in fact, no head chief. 
The first chief of the Onondaga federal roll 
acted as the chairman of the federal council, 
and by virtue of his office he called the federal 
council together. With this, all pre-eminence 
over the other chiefs ended, for the governing 
power of the confederation was lodged in the 

_ federal council. The federal council was 
composed of the federal chiefs of the several 
component tribes; the tribal council consisted 
of the federal chiefs and subchiefs of the tribe. 

Communities are formed on the basis of a 
‘union of interests and obligations. By the 
union of several rudimentary communities 
for mutual aid and protection, in which each 
retained part of 
delegated certain social and political powers 
and jurisdiction to the united community, 
was evolved an assembly of representatives 
of the united bands in a tribal council having 
a definite jurisdiction. To these chiefs were 
sometimes added subchiefs, whose jurisdiction 
‘though subordinate, was concurrent with that 
of the chiefs. The enlarged community con- 


its original freedom and_ 
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stitutes a tribe. From tribes were organized 
confederations. There were therefore several 
grades of councils constituted. In the council 
of the Iroquois confederation the subchiefs 
had no voice or recognition. 

Among the Plains tribes the chieftaincy 


‘seems to have been chiefly non-hereditary. 


Any ambitious and courageous warrior could 
apparently, in strict accordance with custom, 
make himself a chief by the acquisition of 
suitable property and through his own force 
of character. (J. N. B. H.) 
Note—*By the terms of the Indian Act, Cap. 
81, R.S. of Canada, Sec. 94, Life Chiefs and 
Councillors and head men now living may 
continue to hold rank until death or resignation 
or until their removal by the Governor-in- 
Council for dishonesty, immorality, intemper- 
ance or incompetency. The Act also provides 
for the election of Chiefs and Councillors for a 
term of three years. No Band is allowed 
more than one Chief and 15 Councillors and 
the latter may be in the proportion of two for 
every two hundred Indians. Elections may 
be set aside by the Governor-in-Council for 
cause and Chiefs and Councillors may be 
deposed by the same authority on the ground 
of dishonesty, immorality, mtemperance or 
incompetency. Chief and Councillors may 
make rules and regulations under the 98th 
clause of the Act for the government of the 
Band. A Municipal system may also be 
adopted by the bands whenever the Governor- — 
in-Council deems it advisable. (D. C. Scott, — 
MS., 1912.) 
Chignecto (from sigunikt, foot cloth’). A — 
Micmac village in Nova Scotia in 1760.— 
Frye (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., 
x, 115, 1809. 3 
Chikauach. A Songish band at McNeill 


bay, s. end of Vancouver id., Brit. Col. 
Tcik.au’ate.—Boas in 6th Rep. on N. W. Tribes Can., _ 
17, 1890. 


Child life. The subject of Indian child 
life has been. but very lightly treated by — 
ethnolegists, although the child is in fact the 
strongest bond of family life under a system — 
which allowed polygamy and easy separation. — 
Both parents alike were entirely devoted to 
their children, and bestowed upon them the — 
fullest expression of affection and solicitude. 
The relation of parent to child brings out 
all the highest traits of Indian character. 

Among some tribes, notably those of the 
plains, in anticipation of the new arrival the 


*Memorandum from Dept. of Indian Affairs, Canada. 
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father prépares the wooden frame of the 
cradle which is to be its portable bed until it 
is able to walk. The body of the cradle, with 
its ornamentation of bead or quill design, 
fringes and bangles, is made either by the 
grandmother or by some woman noted in the 
tribe for her superior expertness. There were 
many well-marked varieties of cradle, differ- 
ing with the tribe. Among the Choctaw, 
Catawba, and other former tribes of the 
Southern states, and among the Chinookan 
and Salishan tribes of the Columbia, there 


“ was used a special attachment which, by con- 


tinued pressure upon the forehead while the 
bones were still soft, produced the so-called 
“flat-head,’”’ esteemed with these tribes a 
point of beauty. One cradle was used for 
successive infants in the same family. 

The newborn infant is commonly treated 
at once to a cold bath, and turned over to 
another matron to nurse until the mother’s 
health is restored. Among the Hopi, ashes 
or sacred meal are rubbed on the newborn 
babe. 
2 years or more, and in rare cases much longer. 
With all the affection of the mother, the 
women are almost completely ignorant of 
ordinary sanitary rules as to feeding, exposure, 
ete., with the result that infant mortality is 
exceedingly high in almost every tribe, 
many children being born, but only a small 
proportion coming to maturity, so that even 
in former times the tribal population remained 
almost stationary. The child’s sisters or 
cousins of the baby are its attendants, while 
the mother is occupied with other duties, and 
perform their work with the instinct of little 
mothers. The child is kept in its cradle 
usually only during a journey or while being 
carried about, and not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, during most of the time. At home it 
rolls about upon the grass or on the bed 
without restraint. Formerly, except in ex- 
treme weather, no clothing was worn during 
waking hours up to the age of from 5 to 10 
years, according to the tribe and climate, 
and in some tribes this practice still prevails. 
The child may be named soon after birth, or 
not for a year or more after, this child name, 
like the first teeth, being discarded as the boy 
or girl grows up for another of more important 
significance. The child name is often be- 
stowed by the grandparent. 

5 Or * * * * * * 

Twins are usually regarded as uncanny, 
and are rather feared, as possessing occult 


Lactation is long continued,’ even for, 


power. With some Oregon and other coast 
tribes they were formerly regarded as abnor- 
mal and one or both were killed. There are 
well authenticated instances of deformed 
children being put to death at birth. On 
the other hand, children crippled by accident 
are treated by parents and companions with 
the greatest tenderness. 

Among the Plains tribes the ceremonial 
boring of the ears for the insertion of pendants 
is often made the occasion of a,more or less 
public celebration, while the investment of 
the boy with the breechcloth at the age of 
9 or 10 years is observed with a quiet family 
rejoicing. The first tatooing and the first inser- 
tion of the labret are also celebrated among the 
tribes practising such customs. In many or 
most tribes the boys passed through an 
initiation ordeal at an early age, sometimes 
as with the Zufii, as young as 5 years (see 
Ordeals). With the Hopi and Zuni the child 
is lightly whipped with yucca switches when 
initiated into the Kachina priesthood. With 
the Powhatan of Virginia, if we can believe 
the old chroniclers, the boys, who may have 
been about 10 years of age at the time, were 
actually rendered unconscious, the declared 
purpose being to take away the memory of 
childish things so that they should wake up 
as men. On the plains the boys at about 
the same age were formally enrolled into 
the first degree of the warrior society and 
put under regular instruction fer their later 
responsibilities. 

Children of both sexes have toys and games, 
the girls inclining to dolls and “playing 
house,’ while the boys turn to bows, riding, 
and marksmanship. Tops, skates of rib-bones, 
darts, hummers, balls, shinny, and hunt-the- 
button games are all favourites, and wherever 
it is possible nearly half the time in warm 
weather is spent in the water. They are very 
fond of pets, particularly puppies, which the 
little girls frequently dress and carry, upon their 
backs like babies, in imitation of their mothers. 
Among the Zufii and Hopi wooden figurines 
of the principal mythologic characters are 
distributed as dolls to the children at cere- 
monial performances, thus impressing the 
sacred traditions in tangible form. 

Girls are their mothers’ companions and 
are initiated at an early period into all the 
arts of home life—sewing, cooking, weaving, 
and whatever else may pertain to their later 
duties. The boys as naturally pattern from 
their fathers in hunting, riding, or boating 
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Boys and girls alike are carefully instructed 
by their elders, not only in household arts 
and hunting methods, but also in the code of 
ethics, the traditions, and the religious ideas 
pertaining to the tribe. The special cere- 
monial observances are in the keeping of the 
various societies. The prevalent idea that 
the Indian child grows up without instruction 
is entirely wrong, although it may be said 
that he grows up practically without restraint, 
as instruction and obedience are enforced by 
moral suasion alone, physical punishment 
very rarely going beyond a mere slap in a 
moment of anger. As aggressiveness and the 
idea of individual ownership are less strong 
with the Indian than with his white brother, 
so quarrels are less frequent among the chil- 
dren, and fighting is almost unknown. Every- 
thing is shared alike in the circle of playmates. 
The Indian child has to learn his language as 
other children learn theirs, lisping his words and 
confusing the grammatical distinctions at first; 
but with the precocity incident to a wild, 
free life, he usually acquires correct expression 
at an earlier age than the average white child. 

At about 15 years of age in the old days, 
throughout the eastern and central region, 
the boy made solitary fast and vigil to obtain 
communication with the medicine spirit which 
was to be his protector through life; then, 
after the initiatory ordeal to which, in some 
tribes, he was subjected, the youth was com- 
petent to take his place ‘as a man among the 
warriors. For a year or more before his 
admission to full manhood responsibilities the 
young man cultivated a degree of reserve 
amounting even to bashfulness in the presence 
of strangers. At about the same time, or 
perhaps a year or two earlier, his sister’s 
friends gathered to celebrate her puberty 
dance, and thenceforth child life for both 
was at an end. r 

Consult Chamberlain, Child and Child- 
hood in Folk Thought, 1896; Dorsey in 3rd 
Rep. B. A. E., 1884; Eastman, Indian Boy- 
hood (autobiographic), 1902; Fewkes (1) in 
Am. Anthrop., rv, 1902. (2) in 21st Rep. 
B. A. E., 1903; Fletcher in Jour. Am. Folk- 
lore, 1888; Gatschet, Creek Migr. Leg., 1, 
1884; La Flesche, The Middle Five, 1901 
(autobiographic); Mason in Rep. Nat. Mus., 
1887; Owens, Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi, 
1892; Powers in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 11, 1877; 
Spencer, Education of the Pueblo Child, 1899; 
Stevenson in 5th Rep. B. A. E., 1887; and 
especially Jenks, Childhood of Jishib, the 
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Ojibwa, 1900, a sympathetic sketch of the 
career of an Indian. boy from birth to man- 
hood. (J. M.) 


Chilkat (said to be from tctl-rdt, ‘store- 
houses for salmon’). A Tlingit tribe about 
the head of Lynn canal, Alaska;* noted for 
the manufacture of the famous blankets to 
which they have given their name; pop. 988 
in 1880, and 812 in 1890. Winter towns: 
Chilkoot, Katkwaahltu, Klukwan, Yendestake. 
Smaller towns: Deshu, Dyea, Skagway. Social 
divisions: Daktlawedi, Ganahadi, Hlukahadi, 
Kagwantan, Nushekaayi, Takestina. 
Cheelcat.—Anderson quoted by Gibbs in Hist. Mag., 
vu, 75, 1862. Cheelhaats.—Scouler in Jour. Ethnol. 
Soc. Lond., 1, 242, 1848. Cheelkaats.—Ibid., 232. 
Chelkatskie.—Elliott, Cond. Aff. Alaska, 227, 1875. 
Chilcahs.—Scott in U. 8. Ind. Aff. Rep., 314, 1868. 
Chilcaks.—Ibid., 309. Chilcales.—Halleck in Rep. Sec. 
War, pt. 1, 38, 1868. Chilcat.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., 
app., 1859. Chilcates.—Halleck in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 
1869, 562, 1870. ChilkAht-Kwan.—Dall in Cont. N. A. 
Ethnol., 1, 37, 1877. Chilkahts.—Halleck in U. S. Ind. 
Aff. Rep. 1869, 562, 1870. Chilkasts.—Dunn, Hist. Oreg. 
288, 1844. Chilkat-qwan.—Emmonsin Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., m1, 232, 1903. Chilkats.—Halleck in Rep. 


Sec. War, pt. 1, 38, 1868. Chilkatskoe.—Veniaminoff, 


Zapiski, 11, pt. 3, 30, 1840. Chilkhat.—Petroff in 10th 
Census, Alaska, 31, 1884. Chitl-kawt.—Jackson, 
Alaska, 242, 1880 (native pronunciation of name of Chil- 
cat r.). Tchilcat.—Beardslee in Sen. Ex. Doc, 105, 
46th Cong., 2d sess., 31, 1880. Tschilkat.—Wrangell, 
Ethnol. Nachr., 102, 1839. Tschilkat-k6n.—Krause, 
Tlinkit Ind., 116, 1885. Tschischlkhathkhoan.— 
Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 132, 1883. Tschishl- 
khath.—Holmberg, Ethnol. Skizz., map, 142, 1855. 
TschishIkhathkh6an.—Ibid., 11-12. 


Chilkoot. A Tlingit town on the n. x. 
arm of Lynn canal, Alaska.* Pop. at Chilkoot 
mission in 1890, 106. These people are often 
regarded as a separate division of Koluschan, 


but are practically the same as the Chilkat. 
Chilcoot.—Petroff in 10th Census, Alaska, 31, 1884. 
Chilkoot.—1l1th Census, Alaska, 3, 1893. Tschilkut. 
—Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 100, 1885. 


Chilliwak. A Salish tribe on a river of 


the same name in British Columbia, now . 


speaking the Cowichan dialect, though an- 
ciently Nooksak according to Boas. Pop. 
330 in 1911. Their villages, mainly on the 
authority of Hill-Tout, are Atselits, Chiaktei, 
Kokaia, Shlalki, Skaialo, Skaukel, Skway, 
Skwealets, Stlep, Thaltelich, Tsoowahlie, and 
Yukweakwioose. The Can. Ind. Aff. Reports 
give Koquapilt and Skwah (distinct from 
Skway), and Boas gives Keles, which are 
not identifiable with any of the above. 

Chillwayhook.—Mayne, Bri. Col., 295, 1861. Chi- 


loweyuk.—Gibbs, MS. vocab. 281, B. A. E. Chiluk- 
weyuk.—Wilson in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 278, 


- *Trade with the Indians of Yukon ter. 
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1866. Squahalitch.—Ibid. Tc’ilequé’uk..—Boas in 
Rep. Brit. A. A. S., uxrv, 454, 1894. Tcil’9é@’uk.—Hill- 
Tout in Rep. Ethncl. Surv. Can., 3, 1902. Tshith- 
wyook.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 120B, 
1884. : 

-Chimai. A Squawmish village community 
on the left bank of Skwamish r., Brit. Col. 
‘Tcimai’.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 


Chimmesyan Family (from Tsimshian, 
‘people of Skeena r.’). A small linguistic 
family on Nass and Skeena rs., n. Brit. Col. 
and the neighbouring coast as fars.as Milbanke 
sd. The 3 main divisions are the Tsimshian 
of lower Skeena r., the Gitksan of upper 
Skeena r., and the Niska of Nass r. The 
closest cultural affinities of these people are 
with the Haida of Queen Charlotte ids. and 
the Tlingit of the Alaskan coast, though their 
language is strikingly different and must be 
placed in a class by itself among the tongues 
of the N.W. According to their own tra- 
ditions and those of neighbouring tribes, they 
have descended Nass and Skeena rs. in com- 
paratively recent times to the coast, dis- 
placing the Tlingit. 

In physical characters and social organiza- 
tion the Chimmesyan resemble the Haida 
and Tlingit, but the Kitksan, living farther 
inland, seem to have mixed with the Atha- 
pascan tribes, and more nearly approach their 
type. The Chimmesyan language is charac- 
terized by a very extensive use of adverbial 
prefixes principally signifying local relations, 
by an extreme use of reduplication, a great 
abundance of plural forms, and numerous 
temporal and modal particles (Boas). Like 
other coast tribes, they obtain the largest part 
of their food from the sea and the rivers. 
The annual runs of salmon on the Skeena 
and of eulachon into the Nass furnish them 
with an abundance of provisions at certain 
seasons. Eulachon are a great source of 
revenue to the Niska, the oil being in great 
demand all along the coast, and indispensable 
for the great winter potlatches. Bear, moun- 
tain goats, and other wild animals are hunted, 
particularly by the interior tribes. The horns 
of mountain goats are carved into handles 
for spoons used at feasts and potlatches, and 
are sold to other tribes for the same purpose. 
Although good carvers and canoe builders, 
the Chimmesyan are surpassed by the Haida, 
from whom they still purchase canoes. Their 
houses were. often huge structures made of 
immense cedar beams and planks, and _ac- 
commodating from 20 to 30 people. Each 
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was presided over by a house chief, while 
every family and every town had a superior 
chief; under him were the members of his 
household, his more distant clan relations, 
and the servants and slaves. 

There were four clans or phratries: Kanhada 
or Raven, Lakyebo (‘On the Wolf’), Lak-— 
skiyek (‘On the Eagle’), and Gyispawaduweda 
or Grizzly Bear. Each clan comprised a great 
number of subdivisions, concerning which the 
information is conflicting, some regarding 
them simply as names for the people of cer- 
tain towns, while others treat them as family 
groups, not necessarily confined to one place. 
If their organization was anything like that 
of the Haida, the subdivisions were at one 
time local groups; but it is probable that 
many of them have been displaced from their 
ancient seats or have settled in more than 
one place. This view is corroborated by the 
account of the Niska tribes given by Boas 
(10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 48, 49). Their 
names, as far as obtainable, will be found 
under the separate divisional headings. De- 
scent is reckoned in the female line. While 
the present culture of the Chimmesyan tribes 
is similar to that of the neighbouring coast 
peoples, there is some evidence of their recent 
assimilation. In most of the Tsimshian 
myths they appear primarily as an inland 
tribe that lived by hunting, and their ancestral 
home is described as on a prairie at the head- 
waters of Skeena r. This suggests an in- 
land origin of the tribe, and the historical 
value of the traditional evidence is increased 
by the peculiar divergence of their mytho- 
logical tales from those of neighbouring tribes; 
the most characteristic tales of the Tsimshian 
being more like the animal tales of the w. 
plateaus and of the plains than like the tales 
of the N. W. Coast tribes, in which the human 
element plays an important part. The Chim- 
mesyan tribes have also adopted customs of 
their s. neighbours on the coast, more par- 
ticularly the winter ceremonial with its can- 
nibal ceremonies, which they obtained from 
the Bellabella. In 1902 there were reported 
3,389 Chimmesyan in British Columbia; and 
with the 952 enumerated as forming Mr. 
Duncan’s colony in Alaska in 1890, the total 
is about 4,341. (J. R. S.) 


=Chemmesyan.—Scouler (1846) in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. 
Lond., 1, 233, 1848. =Chimmesyan.—Scouler in 
Jour. Geog. Soc. Lond., 1, 219, 1841. =Chimsyans.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 487, 1855. =Chymseyans. 
—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. XHaidah.— 
Scouler in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soe. Lond., xr, 220, 1841, 
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>Hydahs.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 473, 1878 
(includes other tribes), ™>Naas.—Gallatin in Trans. 
Am. Ethnol. Soc., 1, pt. 1, ec. 1848 (includes other tribes). 
>Naass.—lIbid., 77. >Nass.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, 
111, 564, 1882 (includes other tribes). =Nasse.—Dall in 
Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 36,1877. .=Northern.—Scouler 
in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., x1, 220, 1841. (includes many 
other tribes). =Tshimsian.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
Vocabs. B. C., 1148, 1884. =Tsimpsi-an’.—Dall in 
Proc. A. A. A. §., 379, 1885. 


China Hat (seemingly a corruption of 
Xd@’exaes, their own name). A Kwakiutl tribe 
speaking the Heiltsuk dialect and residing on 
Tolmie channel and Mussel inlet, Brit. Col.; 
pop. 114 in 1901, 109 in 1911. 
Haihaish.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. B. C., 117s, 
1884. Qé’qaes.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
52, 1890. X&’exaes.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 
328 (own name). Kitasoo.—Can. Ind. Aff., Pt. 11., 8, 
1911. > 

Chinlak. A former village of the Tan- 
otenne at the confluence of Nechako and 
Stuart rs., Brit. Col., which had a flourishing 
population that the Tsilkotin practically 
annihilated in one night. 

Tcinlak.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 25, 1893. 


Chinook jargon. The Indian trade lan- 
guage of the Columbia River region and the 
adjacent Pacific coast from California far up 
into Alaska. It was first brought to public 
notice in the early days of the Oregon fur 
trade, about 1810. In addition to the Indian 
elements it has now incorporated numerous 
words from various European languages, but 
there can be no doubt that the jargon existed 
as an inter-tribal medium of communication 

long before the advent of the whites, having 
its parallel in the so-called ‘“Mobilian lan- 
guage” of the Gulf tribes and the sign lan- 
guage of the plains, all three being the out- 
growth of an extensive aboriginal system of 
_ inter-tribal trade and travel. The Indian 
foundation of the jargon is the Chinook proper, 
with Nootka, Salish and other languages, to 
which were added, after contact with the fur 
companies, corrupted English, French, and pos- 
sibly Russian terms. Hale, in 1841, estimated the 
number of words in the jargon at 250; Gibbs, 
in 1863, recorded about 500; Eells, in 1894, 
counted 740 words actually in use, although 
his dictionary cites 1,402, 662 being obsolete, 
and 1,552 phrases, combinations of mamook 
(‘do’), yielding 209. The following table 
shows the share of certain languages in the 
jargon as recorded at various periods of its 
existence, although there are great differ- 
ences in the constituent elements of the jargon 
as spoken in different parts of the country: 
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Words contributed 1841 | 1863 | 1894 
—_———___——_— 
Nootk as. .ayoeel els ieee icns eae 18 24 23 
CORINOOK Ss Fak a ee eo oes 111 221 198 
Bin claake Ak. cpr nses peste Geeta 41 67 570 
Yen oie Pacer. ots steel see 34 94 153 
Other languages <0 \; 2 een 48 79 138 


There is much local variation in the way 
Chinook is spoken on the Pacific coast. While 
it tends to disappear in the country of its 
origin, it is taking on new life farther n., 
where it is evidently destined to live for 
many years; but in s.u. Alaska it is little 
used, being displaced by English or Tlingit. 
This jargon has been of great service to 
both the Indian and the white man, and its 
role in the development of inter-tribal and 
inter-racial relations on the N. Pacific coast 
has been important. For works bearing on 
the subject see Pilling, Bibliography of the 
Chinookan Languages, Bull. B. A. E., 1893. 

‘ (a. F. C.) 


Chee-Chinook.—Bulmer, MS., cited by Pilling, op. cit. 
Chinook Jargon.—Cox, Columbia R., mu, 134, 1831. 
Oregon jargon.—McKee (1851) in Sen. Ex. Doc. 4, 
32d Cong., spec. sess., 169, 1853. Oregon Trade Lan- 
guage.—Hale, Manual of Oregon Trade Lang., 1890. 


Chinook salmon. A name of the Colum- 
bia r. salmon (Oncorhynchus chouicha), more 
commonly known as the quinnat, and also 
called the tyee salmon. (A. F.C.) 


Chinook wind. A name applied to cer- 
tain winds of n. w. United States and British 
Columbia. According to Burrows (Yearbook 
Dept. Agric., 555, 1901) there are three 
different winds, each essentially a warm wind 
whose effect is most noticeable in winter, 
that are called chinooks. There is a wet 
chinook, a dry chinook, and a third wind of 
an intermediate sort. The term was first 
applied to a warm s.w. wind which blew 
from over the Chinook camp to the trading 
post established by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany at Fort George, [Astoria], Oreg. Under 
the influence of these chinook winds snow is 
melted with astonishing rapidity, and the 


weather soon becomes balmy and springlike. _ 


The name is derived from Chinook, the appel- 
lation of one of the Indian tribes of this region. 
(A. F. GC.) 


Chintagottine (people ‘of the woods’). A 
division of the Kawchodinneh, dwelling on 


=) ee ae ee 


oT ee 


Ce he Sabdied, 


Ot 


ular usage. 
these people sometimes had the queue behind 
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‘van a . “ . . 
_ Mackenzie r., Northwest Territories, Canada, 


n. of Ft. Good Hope and between the river 
and Great Bear lake. Petitot often uses the 
term synonymously with Kawchodinneh. 


Gah-tau’-go ten’-ni.—Ross, MS. notes on Tinne, B. 
A. E. Gah-téw-g6 tin’-ni.—Kennicott, Hare Ind. 
MS. vocab., B. A. E. Gens du Poil.—Petitot, Expl. 
du grand lac des Ours, 349, 1893. Ta-laottine.—Peti- 
tot, MS., B. A. E., 1865 (‘dwellers at the end of the pine 


_ trees’). Tchin-t’a-gottiné.—Petitot in Bull. Soc. 


Géog. Paris, chart, 1875. Tchin-tpa-gottiné.—Peti- 
tot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 362, 1891. Tcin-tat’ 
téne’.—Everette, MS. Tutu vocab., B. A. E., 1883. 


Chipewyan (pointed skins,’ Cree Chib- 
wayanawok, from chipwa ‘pointed,’ weyanaw 
‘skin,’ ok plural sign: Cree name for the 
parkas, or shirts of many northern Athapascan 
tribes, pointed and ornamented with tails 


before and behind; hence, the people who 


wear them). An Athapascan linguistic group, 
embracing the Desnedekenade and Athabaska, 


Be called the Chipewyan proper, the Thilanottine, 
_ Etheneldeli, 


and Tatsanottine. The term 
was originally applied to the Chipewyan who 
assailed the Cree about lake Athabaska; subse- 
quently the Cree and, following their example, 


_ the whites, extended it to include all Atha- 


pascan tribes known to them, the whites 
using it as a synonym of Tinneh, but it is 
now confined to the linguistic group above 
referred to, although the Tatsanottine, or 
Yellow-knives, are generally separated in pop- 
The deerskin shirts worn by 


only, like a poncho, and the tales told by the 


early travellers of a race of people living in 


the far N., having a tail and being in a tran- 
sition stage between animal and man, had 
their foundation in the misrepresentation of 


the descriptions given by other Indians of 
_ these people with the pointed shirts. 


Petitot 
(La Mer Glaciale, 303, 1887) characterized 
these people as innocent and natural in their 
lives and manners, imbued with a sense of 


justice, endowed with sound sense and judg- 
ment, and not devoid of originality. Ross 
(Notes on the Tinné, MS., B. A. E.) gave the 
habitat of the Chipewyan as Churchill r., 


and Athabaska and Great Slave lakes. Ken- 
nicott (MS., B. A. E.) said their territory ex- 


_ tended as far n. as Ft. Resolution on the s. 


shore of Great Slave lake, N. W. T., and 
Drake (Bk. Inds., vii, 1848) noted that they 
claimed from lat. 60° to 65° and from long. 


100° to 110°, and numbered 7,500 in 1812. 
_ In 1718, according to Petitot, the Chipewyan 


r 
? 


Pe 


were living on Peace r., which they called 
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Tsades, the river of beavers, the shores of 
lake Athabaska and the forest between it and 
Great Slave lake being then the domain of 
the Etchareottine. The Cree, after they had 
obtained guns from the French, attacked 
these latter and drove them from their hunting 
grounds, but were forced back again by the 
Chipewyan tribes. As a result of this contest 
the Thilanottine obtained for themselves the 
upper waters of Churchill r. about Ile-a-la- 
Crosse lake, the Chipewyan proper the former 
domain of the Etchareottine, while a part went 
to live in the neighbourhood of the English 
post of Fort Churchill, newly established 
‘on Hudson bay at the mouth of Churchill r. 
for trade with the Eskimo, Maskegon, and 
Cree. These last became known as_ the 
Etheneldeli, ‘eaters of reindeer meat,’ or 
Theyeottine, ‘stone-house people,’ the latter 
being the name that they gave their pro- 
tectors, the English. In 1779 the French 
Canadians brought smallpox to the shores of 
lle-a-la-Crosse and Athabaska lakes. Cree and 
Chipewyan were decimated by the malady, 
and the former, already driven back to the s. 
shore of lake Athabaska by the martial attitude 
of the Chipewyan, were now willing to con- 
clude a lasting peace (Petitot, La Mer Glaciale, 
297, 1887). There were 230 Cree at La-Crosse 
lake in 1878, and 600 Thilanottine Chipewyan, 
many of whom were half-breeds bearing French 
names. The Report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs for 1911 enumerates 1,885 
Chipewyans in the Northwest Territories, 


‘ Alberta, and Saskatchewan. 


Athabasca.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, 1, 114, 1874. 
Athapasca.—Gallatin in Drake, Tecumseh, 20, 1852. 
Che-pa-wy-an.—Macauley, Hist. N. Y., 11, 244, 1829. 
Chepayan.—Balbi, Atlas Ethnog., 58, 1826. Chepé- 
ouyan.—Ibid. Chepewayan.—Ross, MS. Notes on 
Tinne, B. A. E. Chepewyan.—Lewis, Travels, 143, 
1809. Chepeyan.—Drake, Bk. Inds., vii, 1848. Chep- 
pewyan.—Balbi, Atlas Ethnog., 58, 1826. Cheppe- 
yans.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 1, 18, 1836. 
Chipeouaian.—Duflot de Mofras, Oregon, 11, 337, 1844. 
Chipewan.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 508, 1878. 
Chipeway.—Harmon, Journal, 264, 1820. Chipewa- 
yan.—Kennicott, MS. vocab., B. A. E. Chipewyan.— 
Morse, System of Mod. Geog., 1, 55, 1814. Chipewyan 
Tinneys.—Petitot in Can. Rec. Sci., 1, 47, 1884. Chi- 
piouan.—Balbi, Atlas Ethnog., 58, 1826. Chippe- 
wayan.—Howe, Hist. Coll., 380, 1851, Chippewayan- 
awok.—Ibid. (Cree name). Chippewayeen.—Kane, 
Wanderings in N. A., 130, 1859. Chippeweyan.— 
McLean, Hudson’s Bay, 1, 224, 1849. Chip-pe-wi-yan. 
—Tanner, Nar., 390, 1830. Chippewyan.—Schermer- 
horn (1812) in Mass. Hist. Coll., 2d s., 1, 42, 1814, 
Chippowyen.—Mackenzie misquoted by Brackenridge, 
Mexican Letters, 85, 1850. Chipwayan.—Can. Ind. 
Rep., 171, 1877. Chipwayanawok.—Kingsley, Stand. 
Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 148, 1883. Chipweyan.—Latham, 
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Essays, 275, 1860. Chip-wyan.—Anderson, MS., B. 
A. E. Chyppewan.—Snelling, Tales.of N. W., 195, 
1830, Déné Tchippewayans.—Petitot, Autour du lac 
des Esclaves, 289, 1891. Gens des Montagnes.— 
McLean, Hudson’s Bay, 1, 243, 1849. Highlander.— 
Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 649, 1883. Montag- 
nais.—Petitot, Dict. Déné Dindjié, xx, 1876. Mon- 
tagnees.— De Smet, Oregon Miss., 193, 1847. Montag- 
nes.—Belecourt in Minn. Hist. Coll., 1, 227, 1872. Mon- 
tagnez.—Henry, Trav. in Can., 173, note, 1809. Moun- 
tains.—Hooper, Tents of Tuski, 403, 1853. Moun- 
taineers.—Ross, MS. notes on Tinne, B. A. KE. Moun- 
tain Indians.—Franklin, 2d Exped. Polar Sea, 152, 
1828. QGochepayyan.—McKeevor, Hudson’s Bay, 73, 
1819. Ouachipuanes.—Jefierys, French Dom. Am., 
Can. map, 1741. Shepeweyan.—Engl. writer (1786) in 
Mass. Hist. Coll., lst s., m1, 24, 1794. Tckippewayan. 
—Petitot, Expl. Grand lac des Ours, 363, 1893. Tchip- 
wayanawok.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xix, 1876. 
Wachipuanes.—Jefferys, Am. Atlas, map 2, 1776. 
Wetshipweyanah.—Belcourt in Minn. Hist. Coll., 1, 
226, 1872. Yatcheé-thinyoowuc.—Franklin, Jour. 
Polar Sea, 1, 169, 1824 (‘strangers’: Cree name). 
Chipmunk. The common name of. the 
striped ground squirrel (Z’amias striatus), of 
which the variants chipmonk, chipmuck, chit- 
‘munk, and others occur. The word has been 
usually derived from the ‘‘chipping” of the 
animal, but (Chamberlain in Am. Notes and 
Queries, 11, 155, 1889) it is clearly of Algon- 
quian origin. The word chipmunk is really 
identical with the adjidawmo (‘tail-in-air’) of 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, the Chippewa atchit- 
amon, the name of the ordinary red squirrel 
(Sciurus hudsonicus). The Chippewa vocab- 
ulary of Long (1791) gives for squirrel chetamon, 
and Mrs. Traill, in her Canadian Crusoes, 
1854, writes the English word as chitmunk. 
By folk etymology, therefore, the Algonquian 
word represented by the Chippewa atchitamon 
has become, by way of chitmunk, our familiar 
chipmunk. The Chippewa word signifies ‘head 
first,’ from atchit ‘headlong,’ am ‘mouth,’ 
from the animal’s habit of descending trees. 
The Indian word applied originally to the 
common red squirrel and not to the chipmunk. 
(A. F. GC.) 
Chippewa (popular adaptation of Ojibway, 
‘to roast till puckered up,’ referring to the 
puckered seam on their moccasins; from ojib 
‘to pucker-up,’ ub-way ‘to roast’). One of 
the largest tribes nN. of Mexico, whose range 
was formerly along both shores of lake Huron 
and lake Superior, extending across Minnesota 
to Turtle mt., Manitoba. Although strong in 
numbers and occupying an extensive territory, 
the Chippewa were never prominent in history, 
owing to their remoteness from the frontier 
during the period of the colonial wars. Accord- 
ing to tradition they are part of an Algonquian 
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body, including the Ottawa and Potawatomi, 
which separated into divisions when it reached 
Mackinaw in its westward movement, having 
come from some point N. or N. E. of Mackinaw. 
Warren (Minn. Hist. Soe. Coll, v, 1885) 
asserts that they were settled in a large village 
at La Pointe, Wis‘, about the time of the 
discovery of America, and Verwyst (Mis- 
sionary Labours, 1886) says that about 1612, 
they suddenly abandoned this locality, many 
of them going back to the Sault, while others 
settled at the w. end of lake Superior, where — 
Father Allouez found them in 1665-67. There 
is nothing found to sustain the statement of 
Warren and Verwyst in regard to the early 
residence of the tribe at La Pointe. They 
were first noticed in the Jesuit Relation of 
1640 under the name Baouichtigouin (prob- 
ably Bawa'tigowininiwiig, ‘people of the 
Sault’), as residing at the Sault, and it is 
possible that Nicollet met them in 1634 or 
1639. In 1642 they were visited by Raym- 
baut and Jogues, who found them at the 
Sault and at war with a people to the w., 
doubtless the Sioux. A remnant or offshoot 
of the tribe resided N. of lake Superior after the — 
main body moved s. to Sault Ste. Marie, or — 
when it had reached the vicinity of the Sault. — 
The Marameg, a tribe closely related to, if 
not an actual division of the Chippewa, who 
dwelt along the north shore of the lake, were 
apparently incorporated with the latter while — 
they were at the Sault, or at any rate prior — 
to 1670 (Jesuit Rel., 1670). On the n. the 
Chippewa are so closely connected with the 
Cree and Maskegon that the three can be 
distinguished only by those intimately ac- 
quainted with their dialects and customs, — 
while on the s. the Chippewa, Ottawa, and — 
Potawatomi have always formed a sort of © 
loose confederacy, frequently designated in the © 
last century the Three Fires. It seems to ; 
be well established that some of the Chippewa { 
have resided N. of lake Superior from time im- — 
memorial, These and the Marameg claimed — 
the N. side of the lake as their country. Ac-_ 
cording to Perrot some of the Chippewa — 
living s. of lake Superior in 1670-99, although — 
relying chiefly on the chase, cultivated some — 
maize, and were then at peace with the neigh- — 
bouring Sioux. It is singular that this author — 
omits to mention wild rice (Zizania aquatica) 5 
among their food supplies, since the possession 
of wild-rice fields was one of the chief caus 
of their wars with the Dakota, Foxes, and 
other nations, and according to Jenks (19t 
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Rep. B. A. E., 1900) 10,000 Chippewa in 
the United States use it at the present time. 
About this time they first came into pos- 
session of firearms, and were pushing their 
way westward, alternately at peace and at 
- war with the Sioux and in almost constant 
conflict with the Foxes. The French, in 1692, 
 reéstablighed a trading post at Shaugawaumi- 
kong, now La Pointe, Ashland co., Wis., which 
_ became an important Chippewa settlement. 
In the beginning of the 18th century the 
Chippewa succeeded in driving the Foxes, 
already reduced by a war with the French, 
' from n. Wisconsin, compelling them to take 
‘refuge with the Sauk. They then turned 
_ against the Sioux, driving them across the 
_ Mississippi, and s. to Minnesota r., and con- 
tinued their westward march across Minne- 
-sota and North Dakota until they occupied 
the headwaters of Red r., and established 
their westernmost band in Turtle Mt. dist. 
It was not until after 1736 that they obtained 
_ a foothold w. of lake Superior. While the main 
divisions of the tribe were thus extending 
their possessions in the w., others overran 
the peninsula between lake Huron and lake Erie, 
_ which had long been claimed by the Iroquois 
_ through conquest. The Iroquois were forced to 
withdraw, and the whole region was occupied 
_ by the Chippewa bands, most of whom are 
now known as Missisauga, although they 
still call themselves Ojibwa. The Chippewa 
took part with the other tribes of the N. W. 
‘in all the wars against the frontier settlements 
to the close of the war of 1812. Those living 
within the United States made a treaty with 
_ the Government in 1815, and have since re- 
ained peaceful, all residing on reservations 
or allotted lands within their original territory 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota, with the exception of the 
mall band of Swan Creek and Black River 
‘Chippewa, who sold their lands in s. Michigan 
in 1836 and are now with the Munsee in 
Franklin co., Kans. 
- Schoolcraft, who was personally acquainted 
ith the Chippewa and married a woman of 
the tribe, describes the Chippewa warriors 
as equalling in physical appearance the best 
rmed of the N. W. Indians, with the possible 
xception of the Foxes. Their long and suc- 
essful contest with the Sioux and Foxes 
xhibited their bravery and determination, 
et they were uniformly friendly in their re- 
lations with the French. The Chippewa are 
_ & timber people. Although they have long 
21a—7 
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been in friendly relations with the whites, 
Christianity has had but little effect on them, 
owing largely to the conservatism of the 
native medicine-men. It is affirmed by War- 
ren, who is not disposed to accept any state- 
ment that tends to disparage the character 
of his people, that, according to tradition, the 
division of the tribe residing at La Pointe 
practised cannibalism, while Father Belcourt 
affirms that, although the Chippewa of Canada 
treated the vanquished with most horrible bar- 
barity and at these times ate human flesh, they 
looked upon cannibalism, except under such 
conditions, with horror. According to Dr. 
William Jones (inf’n, 1905), the Pillagers of 
Bear id. assert that cannibalism was occasion- 
ally practised ceremonially by the Chippewa 
of Leech lake, and that since 1902 the cating 
of human flesh occurred on Rainy r. during 
stress of hunger. It was the custom of the 
Pillager band to allow a warrior who scalped 
an enemy to wear on his head two eagle 
feathers, and the act of capturing a wounded 
prisoner on the battlefield earned the dis- 
tinction of wearing five. Like the Ottawa, 
they were expert in the use of the canoe, and 
in their early history depended largely on fish 
for food. There is abundant evidence that 
polygamy was common, and indeed it still 
occurs among the more wandering bands 
(Jones). Their wigwams were made of birch 
bark or of grass mats; poles were first planted 
in the ground in a circle, the tops bent to- 
gether and tied, and the bark or mats thrown 
over them, leaving a smoke hole at the top. 
They imagined that the shade, after the death 
of the body, followed a wide beaten path, 
leading toward the w., finally arriving in a 
country abounding in everything the Indian 
desires. It is a general belief among the 
northern Chippewa that the spirit often 
returns to visit the grave, so long as the body 
is not reduced to dust. Their creation myth 
is that common among the northern Algon- 
quians. Like most other tribes they believe 
that a mysterious power dwells in all objects, 
animate and inanimate. Such objects are 
manitus, which are ever wakeful and quick to 
hear everything in the summer, but in winter 
after snow falls, are in a torpid state. The 
Chippewa regard dreams as revelations, and 
some object which appears therein is often 
chosen as a tutelary deity. The Medewiwin, 
or grand medicine society (see Hoffman, 7th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1891), was formerly a powerful 
organization of the Chippewa, which con- 
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trolled the movements of the tribe and was a 
formidable obstacle to the introduction of 
Christianity. When a Chippewa died it was 
customary to place the body in a grave facing 
w., often in a sitting posture, or to scoop a 
shallow cavity in the earth and deposit the 
body therein on its back or side, covering it 
with earth so as to form a small mound, 
over which boards, poles or birch bark were 
placed. According to McKenney (Tour to 
the Lakes, 1827), the Chippewa of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., practised scaffold burial, the corpse 
in winter being wrapped in birch bark. Mourn- 
ing for a lost relative continued for a year, 
unless shortened by the meda or by certain 
exploits in war. 

Authors differ as to the names and number 
of the Chippewa gentes, which range all the 
way from 11 to 23. Warren gives 21 gentes, 
of which the following are not included among 
those named by Morgan: Manumaig (Cat- 
fish), Nebaunaubay (Merman), Besheu (Lynx), 
Mous (Moose), Nekah (Goose), Udekumaig 
(Whitefish), Gyaushk (Gull). Some of them, 
Warren says, have but few members and are 
not known. to the tribe at large. The Mas- 
kegon sprang from the Reindeer, Lynx, and 
Pike (Pickerel) gentes, which went to the n. 
of lake Superior when the tribe moved w. from 
Sault Ste. Marie. Among some of the Chip- 
pewa these gentes are associated in 5 phratries: 
the Awausee, Businausee, Ahahweh, Noka, 
and Mousonee. The Awausee phratry in- 
cludes the Catfish, Merman, Sturgeon, Pike 
(Pickerel), Whitefish and Sucker gentes—all 
the Fish gentes. The Businausee phratry in- 
cludes the Crane and Eagle gentes, businausee, 
‘echo-maker,’ being a name for the crane. 
The Ahahweh phratry includes the Loon, 
Goose, and Cormorant gentes, ahahweh being 
a name for the loon, though the Loon gens 
is called Mong. Morgan makes Ahahweh 
distinct and called them the ‘Duck’ gens. 
The Noi: «o- e, Bear) phratry included 
the Bear gentes, of which there were formerly 
several named from different parts of the 
bear’s body; but these are now consolidated 
and no differences are recognized excepting 
between the common and the grizzly bears. 
The Mousonee phratry includes the Marten, 
Moose and Reindeer gentes. Mousonee seems 
to be the proper name of the phratry, though 
it is also called Waubishashe, from the import- 
ant Marten gens which is said to have sprung 
from the incorporated remnant of the Mundua. 


“Morgan (Anc. Soc., 166, 1877) names the 
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following 23 gentes: Myeengun (Wolf), Makwa 
(Bear), Ahmik (Beaver), Mesheka (Mud 
turtle), Mikonoh (Snapping turtle), Mesk- 
wadare (Little turtle), Ahdik (Reindeer), 
Chueskweskewa (Snipe), Ojeejok (Crane), 
Kakake (Pigeon hawk), [=Kagagi? Raven], 
Omegeeze (Bald Eagle), Mong (Loon), Ahah- 
weh (Duck), [=Wé&ewic, Swan], Sheshebe 
(Duck), Kenabig (Snake), Wazhush (Muskrat) 
Wabezhaze (Marten), Mooshkaooze (Heron), 
Ahwahsissa (Bullhead), Namabin (Carp [Cat- 
fish]), Nama (Sturgeon), Kenozhe (Pike) 
[=Kinozha, Pickerel]. Tanner gives also the 
Pepegewizzains (Sparrow-hawk), Mussun- 
dummo (Water Snake), and the forked tree 
as totems among the Ottawa and Chippewa. 

It is impossible to determine the past or 
present numbers of the Chippewa, as in former 
times only a small part of the tribe came in 
contact with the whites at any period, and 
they are now so mixed with other tribes in 
many quarters that no separate returns are 
given. The principal estimates are as fol- 
low: In 1764, about 25,000; 1783 and 1794, 
about 15,000; 1843, about 30,000; 1851, about 
28,000. It is probable that most of these 
estimates take no account of more remote 
bands. In 1884 there were in Dakota 914; 
in Minnesota, 5,885; in Wisconsin, 3,656; in 
Michigan, 3,500 returned separately, and 
6,000 Chippewa and Ottawa, of whom per- 
haps one-third are Chippewa; in Kansas, 76 
Chippewa and Munsee. The entire number 
in the United States at this time was therefore 
about 16,000. In Canada those of Ontario 
including the Nipissing, numbered in 1911 
about 13,000, while in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and the Northwest Territories there were 
about 8,000 under the same agencies. The 
Chippewa now (1912) probably number 35,000- 
38,000—21,000 in Canada and 14,000 in the 
United States, exclusive of about 3,000 in 
Michigan. 

As the Chippewa were scattered over a 
region extending 1,000 m. from 5. to w., they 
had a large number of villages, bands, and local 
divisions. Some of the bands bore the name 
of the village, lake, or river near which they 
resided, but these were grouped under larger 
divisions or sub-tribes which occupied certain 
fixed limits and were: distinguished by marked - 
differences. According to Warren there were 
10 of these principal divisions: Kechegumme- 
wininewug, on the s. shore of lake Superior; 
Betonukeengainubejig, in N. Wisconsin; Muno- | 
minikasheenhug, on the headwaters of St 
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Croix r. in Wisconsin and Minnesota; Wah- 
suahgunewininewug, at the head of Wisconsin 
r.; Ottawa Lake Men, on Lac Courte Oreilles, 
Wis.; Kitchisibiwininiwug, on the upper 
Mississippi in Minnesota; Mukmeduawinine- 
wug, or Pillagers, on Leech lake, Minn.; 
Sugwaundugahwininewug, N. of lake Superior; 
Kojejewininewug, on Rainy lake and r. about 
the N. boundary of Minnesota; and Omush- 
kasug, on the n. w. side of lake Superior at the 
Canadian border. Besides these general div- 
isions the following collective or local names 
are recognized as belonging to various settle- 
ments, bands, or divisions of the tribe in 
Canada: Nawash, Caradoc, Mississagi River, 
Spanish River, Beausoleil, Cockburn Island, 
Sheshegwaning, West Bay, Maganetawan, 
Sheguiandah, Sucker Creek, Tahgaiwinini, 
Wikwemikong, Parry Island, Fort William, Lake 
Nipigon, Long Lake, Pays Plat, Pic: River, 
Rama, Sarnia, Saugeen, Batchawana, Garden 
River, Mattawan, Dokis, Nipissing, Timagami, 
Manitou Rapids, Lac la Croix, Assabaska, 
Eagle Lake, Islington, Lac des Mille Lacs, Lac 
Seul, Wabigoon, Oueschekgagamioulimy, Wal- 
pole Island, Obidgewong, Michipicoten, Bago- 
ache, Epinette (1744), Ouasouarini, Mishta- 
wayawininiwak, Nopeming, and Nameulini, 
in Ontario; Portage de Prairie in Manitoba; 
and Nibowisibiwininiwak in Saskatchewan. 
(J.M. C. T.) 


Achipoés.—Prise de Possession (1671) in Perrot, Mém., 
293, 1864. Achipoué.—Neill in Min. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
— Y, 398, 1885. Anchipawah.—Boudinot, Star in the 

- West, 126,1816. An-ish-in-aub-ag.—Warren in Minn. 
4 Hist. Soe. Coll., v,.45, 1885 (‘spontaneous men’). A- 
_ wWish-in-aub-ay.—lIbid.,, 37. Axshissayé-ranu.— 
_ Gatschet, Wyandot MS, B.A.E., 1881 (Wyandot 
name). Baouichtigouin.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 34, 1858. 
_ Bawichtigouek.—Ibid., index. Bawichtigouin.— 
_ Ibid. Bedzaqetcha.—Petitot, Montagnais MS. vocab., 
B.A E., 1869 (‘long ears’: Tsattine name). Bedzietcho. 
_ -—Petitot, Hare MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1869 (Kawcho- 
_ dinne name). Bungees.—Henry, MS. vocab. (Bell 
copy, B. A. E.), 1812 (so called by Hudson’s Bay traders). 
_ Cabellos realzados.—Duro, Don Diego de Peifialosa, 
Lis 43: 1882 (the Raised-hair tribe of Shea’s Pefialosa; 
} df Be teyoixrelevés of the French). Chebois.—Gass, Jour., 
47, note 1807. Chepawas.—Croghan (1759) quoted by 
a. seouiman, West. Penn., 132, app., 1851. Chepeways.— 


3 1871, Chepowas. Gratin (1759) Riictedt a Peat 
a Penn., 1, 296; 1798. Cheppewes.—Shirley (1755) in 
- N.Y. Doe. Col. Hist., vr, 1027, 1855. Chiappawaws.— 
“4 a B Loudon, Coll. Int. Nar., 1, 34, 1808. Chibois.—Bouquet 
i (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., rx, 295. 1871. 
_ Chipawawas.—Goldthwait (1766) in Mass. Hist. Soe. 
Coll, Ist s., x, 122, 1809. Chipaways.—Croghan (1760) 
ibid,. 4th s., rx, 250, 1871. Chipaweighs —German 
Flats conf. (1770) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vit, 229, 
1857. Chipewas.—Lattré, map U.S., 1784. Chipé- 
‘Wways.—Carver (1766) Tray., 19, 1778. Chipeweghs.— 
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Johnson (1763) in N. Y. Doe: Col. Hist., vu, 526, 1856- 
Chipeweighs.—Johnson (1763), ibid., 583, 1856- 
Chipiwa.—Treaty of 1820, U.S. Ind. Treat., 369, 1873- 
Chipoés.—Prise de Possession (1671) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., rx, 803, 1855. Chippawas.—Croghan (1759) 
quoted by Jefferson, Notes, 143, 1825. Chippawees.— 
Writer of 1756 in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll, 1st s., viz, 123, 
1801. Chippeouays.—Toussaint, map of Am., 1839. 
Chippewaes.—Johnson (1763) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
vu, 525, 1856. Chippewais.—Perrot (ca. 1721) in 
Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, pt. 2, 24, 1864. Chippewas.— 
Washington (1754) quoted by Kauffman, West, Penn., 
67, 1851. Chippewaus.—Edwards (1788) in Mase, 
Hist, Soc. Coll., Ist s., 1x, 92, 1804. Chippeways.— 
Chauvignerie (1736) quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
111, 556, 1853. Chippeweighs. son (1767) in N.Y. 
Doe. Col. Hist., vu, 969, 1856. Chippewyse.—Ft. 
Johnson conf. (1755), ibid., v1, 975, 1855. Chippoways. 
—Washington (1754) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s 

vi, 140, 1800. Chippuwas.—Heckewelder quoted by 
Barton, New Views, app. 1, 1798. Chipwaes.—Croghan 
(1765) in N. ¥. Doe. Col. Hist., vt, 782, 1856. Chip- 
was.—Bouquet (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., 
tm, 321, 1871. Chipways.—Croghan (1765), op. cit. 
Cypoways.—Beltrami quoted by Neill, Minn., 350, 1858. 
De-wa-ka-nha.—’ Hewitt, Mohawk MS. vocab., B.A.E. 
(Mohawk name.) Dewoganna’s.—Bellomont (1698) in 
N, Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rv., 407, 1854. Douaganhas.— 
Cortland (1687), ibid., m1, 434, 1853. Douwaganhas.— 
Ibid. Dovaganhaes.—Livingston (1691), ibid., 778. 
Dowaganahs.—Doc. of 1700, ibid., rv, 701, 1854: 
Dowaganhas.—Cortland (1687), ibid., m1, 434, 1855. 
Dowanganhaes.—Doc. of 1691, ibid., 776. Dshipowé- 
haga.—Gatschet, Caughnawaga MS., B.A.E., 1882 
(Caughnawaga name). DwaA-k&-né":—Hewitt, Onon- 
daga MS. vocab., B. A. E. (Onondaga name). Dwa- 
kA-nha’.—Hewitt, Seneca and Onondaga vocab., B. A. 
E., 1880 (Seneca and Onondaga name). Eskiaéronnon. 
—Jes. Rel. 1649, 27, 1858’ (Huron name; Hewitt says it 
signifies ‘people of the falls’). Estiaghes.—Albany conf. 
(1726) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 791, 1855. Estiag- 
hicks.—Colden (1727), ibid., rv, 737, note, 1854. Est- 
jage.— Livingston (1701), ibid., 899, 1854. Etchipoés.— 
Prise de possession (1671), ibid., rx, 808. 1855. Gibba- 
ways.—Imlay, West Ter., 363, 1797. Hahatona.— 
Featherstonhaugh, Canoe Voy., 1, 300, 1847. Hahaton- 
wan.—lapi Oaye, xi11, No. 2, 6, Feb., 1884 (Sioux name). 
Hahatonwayn.—Riggs, Dakota Dict., 72, 1852 (Sioux 
name). Haliatonway.—Matthews, Hidatsa Inds., 150, 
1877 (Sioux name), H4-hot-tang.—Long, Exped. 
Rocky mts., 1, Ixxxiv, 1823 (Hidatsa name, incorrectly 


rendered ‘leapers’). Ha-h4-tu-a.—Matthews, Hidatsa 
Inds., 150, 1877 (Hidatsa name); h guttural). Ha-ha- 
twawns.—Neill, Minn., 113, 1858. Hah-hah-ton-wah 
—Gale, Upper Miss., 265, 1867. Hrah-hrah-twauns. 
—Ramsey (ca. 1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 50, 
1872. Icbewas.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 126, 1816 
(misprint). Jibewas.—Smith (1799) quoted by Drake, 
Trag. Wild., 213, 1841. Jumpers.—Neill, Minn., 36, 
1858 (incorrect translation of Saulteurs). Khahkhah- 
tons.—Snelling, Tales of the Northwest, 137, 1830 
(Sioux name). Khakhatons.—Ibid,. 144. Khakhaton- 
wan.—Williamson, Minn. Geol. Rep. for 1884, 107. 
Kaitaki.—Gatschet, Fox MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Fox name). 
Leapers.—Hennepin, New Discov., 86, 1698 (incorrect 
rendering of Saulteurs). Nation du Sault.—Jogues 
and Raymbaut in Jes. Rel. 1642, 1, 95, 1858. Né-a-ya- 
og’.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 235, 1862 
(‘those speaking the same language’: Cree name). 
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Ne-ga-tcé.—St. Cyr, oral inf’n, 1886 (Winnebago name: 
plural, Ne-g4tc-hi-j4"). Ninniwas—Rafinesque, Am. 
Nations, 1, 123, 1836. Nw&-ka.—Hewitt, Tuscarora 
MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1880 (Tuscarora name. Objib- 
ways: ergs Seah Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 143, 1883. 


Orckane’ Sars —tLong, Exped. St. Peter’s R., 1, 151, 1824. 
Ochipawa.—Unmfreyille (1790) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 

v1, 270, 1859. Ochipewa —Richardson, Arct. Exped., 
71, 1851. Ochipoy.—York (1700) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., rv, 749, 1854. Ochippewais.—Foster in Sen. Misc. 
Doc. 39, 42d Cong., 3d sess., 6, 1873. Odchipewa.— 
Hutchins (1770), quoted by Richardson, Arct. Exped., 
11, 38, 1851. Odsiboweke.—Perrot, Mém., 193, 1864. 
Odjibewais.—Ibid. Od-jib-wig.—Schoolcraft quoted 
in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 35, 1885. Odjibwas.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 1, 307, 1851. Odjibwe.— 
Kelton, Ft. Mackinac, 153, 1884. Odjibwek.—Bel- 
court (1850?) in Minn, Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 227, 1872. 


Ogibois.—M’Lean Hudson Bay, 1, 323, 1849. O-je- 
bway.—Jones, Ojebway Inds., 164, 1861. Ojeebois.— 
Henry, MS. vocab. (Bell copy, B. A. E.), 1812. Ojib- 


away.—Lewis and Clark, Trav., 53, 1806. Ojibbewais. 
—Tanner, Narr., 315, 1830 (Ottawa name). Ojibbe- 
ways.—Ibid., 36. Ojibboai.—Hoffman, Winter in the 
Far West, 11. 15, 1821, Ojibeways—Perkins and Peck, 
Annals of the West, 1850. Ojibois.—Gunn in Smithson. 
Rep. 400, 1868. Ojibua.—Maximilian, Trav., 135, 
note, 1843. O-jib-wage.—Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 
287, 1871. Ojibwaig.—Hale, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. 
Val., 224, 1846. Ojibwas.—U. S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 454, 
1838. O-jib-wa-uk’.—Morgan, Consang. and Affin:, 287, 
1871. Ojibways.—Am. Pioneer, mu, 190, 1843. Ojib- 
way-ugs.—Foster in Sen. Misc. Doc. 39, 42d Cong., 
3d sess., 6, 1873. Ojibwe.—Burton, City of the Saints, 
117, 1861. Ontehibouse.—Raymbaut (1641) quoted in 
U.S. Ind, Aff. Rep. 1849, 70, 1850 (probably a misprint). 
Oshibwek—Belcourt (1850?) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
I, 227, 1872. Ostiagaghroones.—Canajoharie conf. 
(1759) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vit, 384, 1856. Ostiaga- 
horoones.—Neill in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 397, 1885 
(Iroquois name). Otchepése.—Proces verbal (1682) in 
French, Hist. Coll. La., m., 19, 1875. Otchipoeses.— 
La Salle (1682) in Margry, Déc., 1, 187, 1877. @tchi- 
pois.—La Salle (1682) in French, Hist. Coll. La., 1, 46, 


1846. Otchipoises.—Hildreth, Pioneer Hist., 9, 1848. 
Otchipwe.—Baraga, Otchipwe Gram., title, 1878. 
Otjibwek.—Perrot, Mém., 193, 1864. Ottapoas.— 


Buchanan, N. Am. Inds., 156, 1824. Oucahipoues.— 
. La Hontan (1703), New Voy., 11, 87, 1735. Ouchibois. 
—wWriter of 1761 in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., rx, 
428, 1871. Ouchipawah.—Pike (1806) quoted by 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 563, 1853. Ouchipde.— 
La Chesnaye (1697) in Margry, Déc., vi, 6, 1886. 
Ouchipoves.—Coxe, Carolana map, 1741. Outache- 
pas.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, 11, 79, 1854. 
Outchibouec.—Jes. Rel. 1667, 24, 1858. Outchi- 
bous.—Ibid. 1670, 79, 1858.—Outchipoue.—Gallinée 
(1669) in Margry, Déc., 1, 163, 1875. Outchip- 
wais.—Bell in Can. Med. and Surg. Jour., Mar, and 
Apr., 1886. Outehipoues.—La Hontan, New Voy., 
1, 230, 1703. Paouichtigouin.—Jes. Rel., m1, index, 
1858. Paouitagoung.—Ibid. Paouitigoueieuhak.— 
Ibid. Paouitingouach-irini.—Ibid. Qa-qa-to"-wa™.— 
Dorsey, oral inf’n, 1886 (Sioux name). Ra-ra-to-oans. 
—Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v. 96, 1885. 
Ra-ra-t’wans.—Ramsey in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1849, 72, 
1850 (Sioux name). Salteur.—Bacqueville de la Poth- 
erie, 11, 48, 1753. Santeaux.—Brown, West. Gaz., 265, 
1817 (misprint). Santena.—Gunn in Smithson. Rep. 
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1867, 400, 1868 (misprint). Santeurs.—Dobbs, Hud- 
son Bay, 26, 1744 (misprint). Saulteaux.—Beauhar- 
nois (1745) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 432, 1885. 
Saulteurs.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 79, 1858. Saul- 
teuse.—Belcourt (ca. 1850) in Minn. Hist. Soe. 
Coll., 1, 228, 1872. Saulteux.—Gallinée (1669) in 
Margry, Déc., 1, 163, 1875. ‘Sault Indians.—Vaudreuil 
(1710) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 843, 1855. Sau- 
teaux.—Gamelin (1790) in Am, St. Papers, 1v, 94, 1832. 
Sauters.—Schermerhorn (1812) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
2d s., 1, 6, 1814. Sauteurs.—Jes. Rel. 1667, 24, 1858. 
Sauteus.—Cox, Columbia R., 11, 270, 1831. Sauteux.— 
Vaudreuil (1719) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 893, 1855. 
Sautor.—Carver (1766), Trav., 97, 1778. Sautous.— 
King, Journ, to Arct. Ocean, 1, 32, 1836. Sautoux.— 
Ibid. Schipuwe —Heckewelder quoted by Barton, 
New Views, app., 1, 1798 (German form). Shepawees. 
—Lindesay (1749) in N.Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vz, 538, 
1855. Shepewas.—Bradstreet (ca. 1765), ibid., vir, 694, 
1856. Shepuway.—Heckewelder quoted by Barton, 
New Views, app., 1, 1798. Sothuze.—Dalton (1783) 
in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., x, 123, 1890. Sotoes.— 
Cox, Columbia R., 1, 270, 1831. Sotoos.—Franklin, 
Journ. Polar Sea, 96, 1824. Sotto.—Kane, Wanderings 
in N. A., 438, 1859. Soulteaux.—Henry, MS. vocab. 
(Bell copy, B. A. E.), 1812. Souteus.—Chauvignerie 
(1736) quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 111, 556, 1853. 
Souties.—Am. Pioneer, 11, 192, 1843. Stiaggeghroano. 
—Post (1758) quoted by Proud, Penn., u, app., 113, 
1798. Stiagigroone.—Livingston (1700) in N. Y. Doce. 
Col. Hist., rv, 737, 1854. Tcipu’.—Dorsey, Kansas MS. 
vocab., B. A. E., 1882 (Kansa name). Tschipeway.— 
Wrangell, Ethnol. Nachr., 100, 1839. Tschippiweer.— 
Walch, map, 1805 (German form). Tsipu’.—Dorsey, 
Osage MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1883 (Osage name). Twa- 
’kA-nha’.—Smith, Cayuga and Oneida MS. vocabs., 
B. A. E., 1884 (Cayuga and Oneida name). Uchip- 
weys.—Dalton (1783) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., 
x, 123, 1809. Wah-kah-towah.—Tanner, Narr., 150, 
1830 (Assiniboin name). 

Chippewa of Lake Nipigon. A Chippewa 
band officially known by this name hunting in 
the vicinity of lake Nipigon, Nn. of lake Superior 
in Ontario. They occupy reserves at Jackfish 
island, 286 acres, Grand bay, 585 acres and 
Gull bay, 7,500 acres; all in lake Nipegon 
The aggregate number in 1884 was 426, 1 
1901, 518, in1911,406. They are connected with 


the band at Red Rock on Nipigon bay. (J. M.) 
Allenemipigons.—Denonville (1687), in Margry, Déc., 
vt, 52, 1886. 


Chisedec. A Montagnais tribe, band, or 
settlement about the bay of Seven Islands 
on the n. shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The name appears to have been applied 
to a locality and the people of that locality, 
as it is stated in the Jesuit Relation 
of 1645 that certain savages boasted of 
their warlike actions ‘at Chichedek, country 
of the Bersiamites, where they had killed 7 
savages,’ probably Eskimo. In the Relation 
of 1640 it is stated that in ascending the 
St. Lawrence, after passing the Eskimo, “we 
meet with the people of Chisedech and the 


Indicate a locality in the distant n. 


- son.—Ibid., 74, 1878. 
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Bersiamites, two small nations of which we 
have but slight knowledge.” Lescarbot says 
that in his time (1609) the name of the river 
which enters into or near the bay of Seven 
Islands was changed to Chi-sche-dec, an 
Indian appellation (Hind). A Dutch map of 
1621 names the bay or locality Chichedec. 
It is possible, therefore, that the name applied 
to the Indians, who seem to have been closely 
connected with and possibly were a part of 
the Bersiamite tribe, was that of the river 
and referred only to a settlement. The name 
Ouakouiechidek, used in 1660 as that of a 
tribe in connection with the Outabitibek 
(Abitibi), if intended for the Chisedec would 
As the 
designation of a people the name dropped 
from history at an early date. (c. T.) 


Chichedec.—Dutch map (1621) in N.Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., 1, 1856. Chichedek.—Jes. Rel. 1645, 37, 1858. 
Chisedech.—Ibid., 1640, 34, 1858. OuakSiechidek.— 
Ibid., 1660, 12, 1858 (same?). Wakouiechiwek.—Ibid., 
mir, index, 1858. 


Chiserhonon. A former Canadian tribe 


subordinate to the Ottawa.—Sagard (1682), 
Canada, Iv, 1866. 


Chkungen. A Songish band at McNeill 
bay, s. end of Vancouver id. 
Tck’/ufigé’n.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. tribes Can., 17; 
1890. 

Chomaath (T7céd’mdath). A sept of the 
Toquart, a Nootka tribe.—Boas in 6th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Chomonchouaniste. A name given on 
several maps as that of a tribe formerly living 
N. w. of lake St. John, Quebec. Probably a 
Montagnais band or settlement. 
Chemonchovanistes.—Esnauts and Rapilly map, 1777. 
Chomonchouanistes.—Bellin map, 1755. Chomon- 


couanistes.—Lotter map, ca. 1755. Chomonehouan- 
istes.—Lattré map, 1784. 


Chuchunayha. A body of Okinagan, of 
the Similkameen group, in s. w. British Colum- 
bia; pop. 52 in 1901. 
Cheh-chewe-hem.—Can. Ind. Aff. 


Chuchunayha.—Ibid., 1901, pt. u, 
wayha.—lIbid., 1894, 278. 


Chuckchuqualk (‘red place’). 
village on North Thompson r., 
pop. 128 in 1911. 


Chakchuqualk.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1894, 277, 1895. 
Chuchuqualk.—Ibid., 244, 1902. Chukchukualk.— 
Ibid., 1892, 312, 1893. Chuk-chu-quaeh-u.—Ibid., 
1885, 196, 1886. Chukchuqualk.—Ibid., 1886, 230, 
1887. North River.—Ibid., 78, 1878. North Thomp- 
Tsuk-tsuk-kwalk’.—Dawson 
in Trans. Roy. Soe. Can., sec. 11, 44, 1891. 


for 1883, 191. 
166. Chuchu- 
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Chueskweskewa (‘snipe.’) A gens of the 
Chippewa. (J. M.) 

Chuga (Tclu'uga, ‘to go for cedar planks’). 
A Haida town of the Gunghetgitunai, near 
Houston Stewart channel and the abandoned 
town of Ninstints, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, 1905. 


Chukchukts. A Squawmish village com- 
munity on the left bank of Skwamish r., 
Brit. Col. 

Teuk’ tcuk’ts.—Hill-Tout in- Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 
1900. 

Chukeu (Tcug!e-a’, ‘mouth of the tide’). 
A Haida town on the s. w. coast of Moresby id., 
N. W. Brit. Col., said to have been so named 
from an inlet in and out of which the tide 
rushes with great force. It was occupied by 
the Sakikegawai, a family of Ninstints.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, 1905. 


Chutil (named from a slough on which it 
was situated). A former village or camp of 
the Pilalt, a Cowichan tribe of lower Chilli- 
wak r., Brit. Col. 

Cas We in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 48, 1902. 


Cisco. A name applied to various species 
of fish found in the region of the great lakes, 
particularly the lake herring (Coregonus artedi) 
and the lake noon-eye (C. hoyi). The word is 
said to be taken from one of the Algonquian 
dialects of the region, but its origin is not clear. 
Perhaps it is a reduction of ciscoette or siskowitt. 

(A. F, C.) 


Cisco (S2’ska, ‘uncle’). A village of the 
Lytton band of Ntlakyapamuk on Fraser r., 8 
m. below Lytton, Brit. Col.; pop. 32 in 1902. 
Si’ska.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 171, 
1900. Siska Flat.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1880, 317. 

Civilization. To the aboriginal inhabitant 
of this continent, civilization entailed the over- 
turning of his ancient form of government, the 
abolition of many of his social usages, the re- 
adjustment of his ideas of property and per- 
sonal rights, and change of occupation. No 
community of natives was devoid of a social 
organization and a form of government. 
These varied, some tribes being much more 
highly organized than others (see Clan and 
Gens), but all possessed rules of conduct which 
must be obeyed, else punishment would follow. 
Native organization was based on kinship, 
which carried with it the obligation of mutual 
protection. The tribe, wherever it chanced 
to be, whether resting at home in the village, 
wandering on the plains in pursuit of game, or 
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scattered in quest of fish on the rivers or sea, 
always preserved its organization and author- 
ity intact, whereas the organization which 
civilization imposes on the native is based on 
locality, those living within certain limits being, 
regardless of relationship, subject to common 
laws and having equal responsibilities; mere 
kinship warrants no claim, and the family is 
differently constituted. In the tribal family 
husband and wife very often must belong to 
different units. According to the custom of 
the particular tribe the children trace descent 
through their father and belong to his gens, or 
through their mother and are members of her 
clan. Modern civilization demands the abro- 
gation of the clan or gens, and children must 
inherit from both parents and be subject to 
their authority, not that of a clan or gens. 

Most. of the common occupations of tribal 
life are wiped out by civilization. Inter-tribal 
wars have ceased, and war honours are no longer 
possible; the herds of buffalo and other animals 
are gone, and with them the hunter, and the 
makers of bows, arrows, spears, and other im- 
plements of the chase. The results of genera- 
tions of training are of little avail to the civi- 
lized male Indian. 

Under tribal conditions woman held, in 
many cases, a place in the management of 
tribal affairs. Upon her devolved partly the 
cultivation of the fields, the dressing of skins, 
the making of clothing, the production of 
pottery and baskets, the preparing of food, 
and all that went to conserve the home. 
Civilization puts an end to her outdoor work 
and consigns her to the kitchen and the wash- 
tub, while the white man’s factories supply 
cloth, clothing, pots, pans, and baskets, for 
none of the native industries can survive in 
competition with machinery. Woman, more- 
over, loses her importance in public affairs and 
the independent ownership of property that 
was her right by tribal law. No group of 
peoples on the continent were destitute of 
religious beliefs or of rites and ceremonies 
expressive of them. These beliefs were based 
on the idea that man, in common with all 
created things, was endowed with life by some 
power that pervaded the universe. The 
methods of appealing to this power varied 
with the environment of the peoples, but the 
incentive was the desire for food, health, and 
long life, while the rites and ceremonies incul- 
cated certain ethical relations between man 
and man. As among all races, priestcraft 


overlaid many of the higher thoughts and _ 
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teachings of native religion and led to unworthy 
practices. Nevertheless the breaking down 
of the ancient forms of worship through the 
many changes and restrictions incident to the 
settlement of the country has caused the na- 
tives much distress and mental confusion. 
It is not surprising that it has been a slow and 
difficult process for the aborigines to accept 
and conform to such radical-ehanges of organi- 
zation, customs, and beliefs as are required by 
civilization. Yet many have done so, showing 


.a grasp of mind, a power to apprehend the 


value of new ideals, and a willingness to accept 
the inevitable, and evincing a degree of cour- 
age, self-restraint, and strength of character 
that can not fail to win the admiration of 
thinking men. The younger generation, born 
under the new conditions, are spared the abrupt 
change through which their fathers had to — 
struggle. Wherever the environment permits, | 
the employments of the white race are now 
those of the Indian. In one branch of the ~ 
Eskimo change has come through the intro- 
duction of the reindeer. Already the Indian 
is to be found tilling his farm, plying the trades, 
employed on the railroads, working in mines 
and logging camps, and holding positions of 
trust in banks and mercantile houses. Indians, 
of pure race or of mixed blood, are practising 
as lawyers, physicians, and clergymen; they 
have made their way in literature and art, and 
are serving the public in national and state 
offices, from that of road master to that of 
legislator. The school, the missionary, and the 
altered conditions of life are slowly but surely 
changing the Indian’s mode of thought as well 
as his mode of living, and the old life of his 
tribe and race is becoming more and more a 
memory and a tradition. (A..Cs F!) 


a} 


Clahoose. A Salish tribe on Toba inlet, 
Brit. Col., speaking the Comox dialect; pop. 
68 in 1911. 


Clahoose.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 243, 1862. Clayhoosh. 
—Whymper, Alaska, 49, 1869. Cle-Hure.—Kane, — 
Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. Cle-Huse.—Schooleraft, 
Ind. Tribes, v, 488, 1855. Klahoose.—Can. Ind. Aff. © 
for 1874, 142. Klahose.—Ibid., 1891, map. Klahous. 
—Downie in Mayne, Brit. Col., app., 449, 1862 (name of 
inlet). Klashoose.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1874, 144. 
Tlahoos.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs, Brit. Col, 
1198, 1884. Tlahi’s.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


Clan and Gens. An American Indian clan 
or gens is an intra-tribal exogamic group of 
persons either actually or theoretically con- 
sanguine, organized to promote their social and 
political welfare, the members being usually 
denoted by a common class name derived 
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person of alien lineage. 
the social and political organization of Iro- 
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generally from some fact relating to the habitat 
of the group or to its usual tutelary being. In 
the clan lineal descent, inheritance of personal 
and common property, and the hereditary right 
to public office and trust are traced through 
the female line, while in the gens they devolve 
through the male line. Clan and_ gentile 
organizations are by no means universal among 
the North American tribes; and totemism, the 
possession or even the worship of personal or 
communal totems by individuals or groups of 
persons, is not an essential feature of clan and 
gentile organizations. The terms clan and 
gens as defined and employed by Powell denote 
useful discriminations in social and _ political 
organization, and, no better names having been 
proposed, they are used here practically as 
defined by Powell. 

Consanguine kinship among the Iroquoian 
and Muskhogean tribes is traced through the 
blood of the woman only, and membership in a 
clan constitutes citizenship in the tribe, con- 
ferring certain social, political, and religious 


a privileges, duties, and rights that are denied to 


aliens. By the legal fiction of adoption the 
blood of the alien might be changed into one 
of the strains of Iroquoian blood, and thus 
citizenship in the tribe could be conferred on a 
The primary unit of 


quoian and Muskhogean tribes is the ohwachira, 
a Mohawk term signifying the family, com- 


prising all the male and female progeny of a 


woman and of all her female descendants in the 
female line and of such other persons as may 
be adopted into the ohwachira. An ohwachira 
never bears the name of a tutelary or other dei- 
ty. Its head is usually the eldest woman in it. 
It may be composed of one or more firesides, 
and one or more ohwachiras may constitute a 
clan. The members of an ohwachira have (1) 
the right to the name of the clan of which their 
ohwachira isa member; (2) the right of inherit- 
ing property from deceased members; and (3) 


_. the right to take part in councils of the ohwa- 


chira. The titles of chief and sub-chief were 
the heritage of particular ohwachiras. In the 


development of a clan by the coalescence of 


two or more actually or theoretically related 
ohwachiras, only certain ohwachiras obtained 
the inheritance and custody of the titles of and 


_ consequently the right to choose chief and sub- 


. chiefship or subchiefship titles. 


" ra 


chief. Very rarely were the offspring of an 
adopted alien constituted an ohwachira having 
The married 
women of childbearing age of such an ohwa- 
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chira had the right to hold a council for the 
purpose of choosing candidates for chief and 
subchief of the clan, the chief matron of one of - 
the ohwachiras being the trustee of the titles, 
and the initial step in the deposition of a chief 
or sub-chief was taken by the women’s council 
of the ohwachira to whom the title belongs. 
There were clans in which several ohwachiras 
possessed titles to chiefships. The Mohawk 
and Oneida tribes have only 3 clans, each of 
which, however, has 3 chiefships and 3 sub- 
chiefships. Every ohwachira of the Iroquois 
possessed and worshiped, in addition to those 
owned by individuals, one or more tutelary 
deities, called otiaron or ochinagenda, which 
were customarily the charge of wise women” 
An alien could be taken into the clan and into 
the tribe only through adoption into one of the 
ohwachtras. All the land of an ohwachira was 
the exclusive property of its women. The 
ohwachira was bound to purchase the life of a 
member who had forfeited it by the killing of a 
member of the tribe or of an allied tribe, and it 
possessed the right to spare or to take the life 
of prisoners made in its behalf or offered to it 
for adoption. 

The clan among the Iroquoian and the Musk- 
hogean peoples is generally constituted of one 
or more ohwachiras. It was developed appar- 
ently through the coalescence of two or more 
ohwachiras having a common abode. Amal- 
gamation naturally resulted in a higher organ- 
ization and an enlargement and multiplication 
of rights, privileges, and obligations. Where a 
single ohwachira represents a clan it was almost 
always due to the extinction of sister ohwachi- 
ras. In the event of the extinction of an ohwa- 
chira through death, one of the fundamental 
rules of the constitution of the League of the 
Iroquois provides for the preservation of the 
titles of chief and sub-chief of the ohwachira, by 
placing these titles in trust with a sister ohwa- 
chira of the same clan, if there be such, during 
the pleasure of the League council. The fol- 
lowing are some of the characteristic rights and 
privileges of the approximately identical Ivo- 
quoian and Muskhogean clans: (1) The right 
to a common clan name, which is usually that 
of an animal, bird, reptile, or natural object 
that may formerly have been regarded as a 
guardian deity. (2) Representation in the 
council of the tribe. (3) Its share in the com- 
munal property of the tribe. (4) The right to 
have its elected chief and sub-chief of the clan 
confirmed and installed by the tribal council, 
among the Iroquois in later times by the League 
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council. (5) The right to the protection of tke 
tribe. (6) The right to the titles of the chief- 


ships and sub-chiefships hereditary in its ohwa- 
chiras. (7) The right to certain songs, chants, 
and religious observances. (8) The right of 
its men or women, or both together, to hold 
councils. (9) The right to certain personal 
names, to be bestowed upon its members. 
(10) The right to adopt aliens through the 
action of a constituent ohwachira. (11) The 
right to a common burial ground. (12) The 
right of the child-bearing women of the ohwa- 
chiras in which such titles are hereditary to 
elect the chief and sub-chief. (13) The right 
of such women to impeach and thus institute 
proceedings for the deposition of chiefs and 
sub-chiefs. (14) The right to share in the reli- 


gious rites, ceremonies, and public festivals of ' 


the tribe. The duties incident to clan mem- 
bership were the following: (1) The obligation 
not to marry within the clan, formerly not 
even within the phratry to which the clan be- 
longed; the phratry being a brotherhood of 
clans, the male members of it mutually regarded 
themselves as brothers and the female mem- 
bers as sisters. (2) The joint obligation to 
purchase the life of a member of the clan which 
has been forfeited by the homicide of a member 
of the tribe or of an allied tribe. (3) The 
obligation to aid and defend fellow-members 


-by supplying their needs, redressing their 


wrongs and injuries, and avenging their death. 
(4) The joint obligation to obtain prisoners or 
other persons to replace members lost or killed 
of any ohwachira of a clan to which they are 
related as father’s clansmen, the matron of such 
ohwachira having the right to ask that this 
obligation be fulfilled. All these rights and 
obligations, however, are not always found 


~ together. ; 


The clan or gentile name is not usually the 
common name of the animal or object after 
which the clan may be called, but denotes some 
salient feature or characteristic or the favourite 
haunt of it, or may be an archaic name of it. 
One of the Seneca clans is named from the deer, 
commonly called neogéx, ‘cloven foot’, while 
the clan name is hadiniofigwaiiw’, ‘those whose 
nostrils are large and finelooking.’ Another 
Seneca clan is named from the sandpiper, which 
has the onomatopcetic name dowisdowi’, but 
the clan name is hodi’nesiio’, ‘those who come 
from the clean sand,’ referring to the sand- 
piper’s habit of running along the water’s edge 
where the sand is washed by the waves. Still 
another clan is called after the turtle, com- 
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monly named ha’nowa from its carapace, but 
the clan designation is hadiniadén‘, ‘they have 
upright necks.’ The number of clans in the 
different Iroquois tribes varies. The smallest 
number is 3, found in the Mohawk and Oneida, 
while the Seneca have 9, the Onondaga 8, and 
the Wyandot 12. 

Clans and gentes are generally organized 
into phratries and phratries into tribes. Usu- 
ally only 2 phratries are found in the modern 
organization of tribes. The Huron and the 
Cayuga appear formerly to have had 4, but the 
Cayuga to-day assemble in 2 phratries. One 
or more clans may compose a phratry. The 
clans of the phratries are regarded as brothers 
one to another and cousins to the members of 
the other phratry, and are so addressed. The 
phratry has a certain allotted space in every 
assembly, usually the side of the fire opposite 
to that held by the other phratry. A clansman 
in speaking of a person of the opposite phratry 
may also say “He is my father’s clansman,”’ or 
‘‘He is a child whom I have made,” hence the 
obligation resting on members of a phratry to 
“find the word” of the dream of a child of the 
other phratry. The phratry is the unit of 
organization of the people for ceremonial and 
other assemblages and festivals, but as a 
phratry it has no officers; the chiefs and elders 
of the clans composing it serve as its directors. 

The government of a clan or gens, when 
analytically studied, is seemingly a develop- 
ment from that of the ohwachira. The govern- 
ment of a tribe is developed from that of the 
clan or gens, and a confederation, such as the 
League of the Iroquois, is governed on the same 
principle. 

The simpler unit of organization surrendered 
some of its autonomy to the higher unit so that 
the whole was closely interdependent and cohe- 
sive. The establishment of each higher unit 
necessarily produced new duties, rights, and 
privileges. 

According to Boas the tribes of the N. W. 
coast, as the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Heilt- 
suk, and Kitimat, have animal totems, and a 
“maternal organization” in which the totem 
groups are exogamic. The Kwakiutl, however, 
although belonging to the same stock as the 
last two, do not have animal totems, because 
they are in ‘a peculiar transitional stage.’ 
The Kwakiutl is exogamic. In then. portion of 
this coast area a woman’s rank and privileges 
always descend to her children. As the crest, 
or totemic emblem, descends in the female line 
through marriage among the Kwakiutl, a 
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somewhat similar result has been brought 
about among them. Among the Haida and 
the Tlingit there are respectively 2 phratries; 
the Tsimshian have 4, the Heiltsuk 3, and the 
Kitimat 6. The tribes of the s. portion of the 
coast, according to the same authority, are 
“purely paternally organized.” Natives do 
not always consider themselves descendants of 
the totem, but rather of some ancestor of the 
clan who obtained the totem. An adopted 
remnant of a tribe may sometimes constitute 
a clan. (J. N. B. H.) 


Clayoquot. A Nootka tribe living on 
Meares id. and Torfino inlet, Clayoquot sd., 
_ Vancouver id., pop. 209 in 1911; having be- 
come reduced from about 1,100 in 67 years. 


Claiakwat.—Swan, MS., B. A. E. Clao-qu-aht.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., 357, 1897. Claucuad.—Galiano, 
Relacion, 19, 1802. Clayoquot.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 
251, 1862, Clayoquotoch.—Grant in Jour. Roy. Geog. 
Soc., 211, 1861. Clyoquot.—Bulfinch in H. R. Doc. 
43, 26th Cong., Ist sess., 1, 1840. Clyquots.—Eells in 
Am. Antiq., 146, 1883. Tlaoquatsh.—Jacob in Jour. 
Anthrop. Soc. Lond., 11, Feb., 1864. Klah-oh-quaht.— 
Sproat, Sav. Life, 308, 1868. Klahoquaht.—Ibid., 189. 
Kla-oo-qua-ahts.—Can. Ind. Aff., 52, 1875. Kla-oo- 
quates.—Jewitt, Narr., 37, 76, 1849. Klay quoit.— 
Findlay quoted by Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19, 1862. 
Tlao’kwiath.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
31, 1890. Tlaoquatch.—Scouler in Jour. Geog. Soc. 
Lond., 1, 224, 1841. Tlaoquatsh.—Latham, Elem. 
Comp. Philol., 403, 1862. 


A former village 12 m. 
inland from Clayoquot town, on the w. coast 
> of Vancouver id—Bulfinch in H. R. Doc. 43, 
26th Cong., Ist sess., 2, 1840. 


Clelikitte. An unidentified (Wakashan). 
tribe about Queen Charlotte sd., Brit. Col. 
_ Cle-li-kit-te.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., app., 1859. 


Clemclemalats. A Salish tribe speaking 
the Cowichan dialect and residing in Cowichan 
valley, Vancouver id,; pop. 112 in 1911. 


Clem-clem-a-lats.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1898, 417, 1899. 
Clem-clemalets.—Ibid., 1901, pt. 1, 164. Clem-clem- 
a-lits.—Ibid., 308, 1879. Clymclymalats.—Brit. Col. 
Map. Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. Tlemtle’melets.— 
Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. Puestaetsoae 


Clocktoot. A body of Shuswap of Kam- 
loops agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 194 in 1884. 
Clock-toot.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 188, 1884. 


Clecksclocutsee. 


Clo-oose. A Nitinat village at the mouth 
of Suwany r., s. w coast of Vancouver id.; pop. 
80 in 1902.—Can. Ind. Aff., 264, 1902. 


: Clothing. The tribes of northern America 
___ belong in general to the wholly clothed peoples, 
the exceptions being those inhabiting the 
_ warmer regions of s. United States and the 
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Pacific coast, who were semi-clothed. Tanned 
skin of the deer family was generally the material 
for clothing throughout the greater portion of 
the country, and dressed fur skins and pelts of 
birds sewed together were invariably used by 
the Eskimo. The hide of the buffalo was worn 
for robes by tribes of the plains, and even for 
dresses and leggings by older people, but’ the 
leather was too harsh for clothing generally, 
while elk or moose skin, although soft, was too 
thick. Fabrics of bark, hair, fur, mountain- 
sheep wool, and feathers were made in the n. 
Pacific, Pueblo, and southern regions, and cot- 
ton has béen woven by the Hopi from ancient 
times. Climate, environment, elevation, and 
oceanic currents determined the materials used 
for clothing as well as the demand for clothing. 
Sinew from the tendons of the larger animals 
was the usual sewing material, but fibres of 
plants, especially the agave, were also employed. 
Bone awls were used in sewing; bone needles 
were rarely employed and were too large for 
fine work. The older needlework is of excep- 
tionally good character and shows great skill 
with the awl. Unlike many other arts, sewing 
was practised by both sexes, and each sex 
usually made its own clothing. The typical 
and more familiar costume of the Indian man 
was of tanned buckskin and consisted of a 
shirt, a breechcloth, leggings tied to a belt or 
waist-strap, and low moccasins. The shirt, 
which hung free over the hips, was provided 
with sleeves and was designed to be drawn over 
the head. The woman’s costume differed from 
that of the man in the length of the shirt, which 
had short sleeves hanging loosely over the 
upper arm, and in the absence of the breech- 
cloth. Women also wore the belt to confine 
the garment at the waist. Robes of skin, 
woven fabrics, or of feathers were also worn, 
but blankets (q.v.) were substituted for these 
later. The costume presented tribal differences 
in cut, colour, and ornamentation, The free 
edges were generally fringed, and quill embroi-' 
dery and beadwork, painting, scalp-locks, tails 
of animals, feathers, claws, hoofs, shells, etc., 
were applied as ornaments or charms. The 
typical dress of the-Pueblo Indians is generally 
similar to that of the Plains tribes, except that 
it is made largely of woven fabrics. 

The Alaskan Eskimo costume also is quite 
similar, but the woman’s coat is provided with 


~a hood, and legging and moccasin are made 


into one garment. while the men wear breeches 
and boots. Besides the heavy fur outer cloth- 
ing, under-coat, under-trousers, and stockings 
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(the latter in s. Alaska of twined grass) are 
found necessary by the Eskimo as a protection 
from the cold. They also make waterproof 
coats of the intestines of seal and walrus, which 
are worn on hunting trips in the kaiak. Ins. 
Alaska a long outer dress without hood, made 
of squirrel pelts, is worn, a costume indicating 
Russian influence. In general the Eskimo 
costume was more complete than that of any 
tribes within the United States. The British 
Columbia tribes made twined robes of frayed 
cedar bark and sagebrush bark, and bordered 
them with otter fur. The Chilkat of s. E. 
Alaska still weave remarkable ceremonial 
blankets of mountain-goat wool over a warp of 
twisted wool and bark. 

Among the Pacific Coast tribes, and those 
along the Mexican border, the Gulf, and the 
Atlantic coast, the customary garment of 
women was a fringe-like skirt of bark, cord, 
strung seeds, or peltry, worn around the loins. 
In certain seasons or during special occupations 
only the loin band was worn. For occasional 
use in cooler weather a skin robe or cape was 
thrown about the shoulders, or, under excep- 
tional conditions, a large robe woven of strips 
of rabbit skin. Ceremonial costume was. much 
more elaborate than that for ordinary wear. 
Moceasins and leggings were worn throughout 
much of this area, but in the warmer parts and 
in California their use was unusual. Some 
tribes near the Mexican boundary wear sandals, 
and sandal-wearing tribes once ranged widely 
in the S. W. Those have also been found in 
Kentucky caverns. Hats, usually of basketry, 
were worn by many Pacific Coast tribes. Mit- 
tens were used by the Eskimo and other tribes 
of the far N. Belts of various materials and 
ornamentation not only confined the clothing 
but supported pouches, trinket bags, paint 
bags, etc. Larger pouches and pipe bags of 
fur or deerskin, beaded or ornamented with 
quillwork, and of plain skin, netting, or woven 
stuff, were slung from the shoulder. Neck- 
laces, earrings, charms, and bracelets in infinite 
variety formed a part of the clothing, and the 
wrist-guard to protect the arm from the recoil 
of the bow-string was general. 

Shortly after the advent of whites, Indian 
costume was profoundly modified over a vast 
area of America by the copying of European 
dress and the use of traders’ stuffs. Knowledge 
of pre-historic and early historic primitive 
textile fabrics has been derived from impress- 
sions of fabrics on pottery and from fabrics 
themselves that have been preserved by char- 
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ring in fire, contact with copper, or protection 
from the elements in caves. 

A synopsis of the costumes worn by tribes 
living in the 11 geographical regions of northern 
America follows. The list is necessarily in- 
complete, for on account of the abandonment 
of tribal costumes the data are chiefly his- 
torical. 


(1) Esxrmo (Northern). Men: Shirt-coat 
with hood, trousers, half or full boots, stock- 
ings, mittens, Women: Shirt-coat with large 
hood, trousers or legging-moccasins, belt and 
mittens, needle-case, workbag, ete. (South- 
ern.) Men: Robe, gown, trousers, boots, hood 
on gown or cap. 

(2) Arwapascan (Mackenzie and Yukon). 
Men: Shirt-coat, legging-moccasins, breech- 
cloth, hat and hood. Women: Long shirt- 
coat, legging-moccasins, belt. 


(3) ALGoNQUIAN-IROQUOIS (Northern). Men: 
Robe, shirt-coat, long coat, trousers, leggings, 
moccasins, breechcloth, turban. — 

* * * k * * * * 
(Western.) Men: Robe, long dress-shirt, long 
leggings, moccasins, bandoleer bag. Women: 
Long dress-shirt, short leggings, moccasins, belt. 
(Arctic.) Men: Long coat, open in front, 
short breeches, leggings, moccasins, gloves or 
mittens, cap or head-dress. Women: Robe, 
shirt-dress, leggings, moccasins, belt, cap, and 


sometimes a shoulder mantle. 
* * * * * * * oH 


(5) Puains. Men: Buffalo robe, shirt to 
knees or longer, breechcloth, thigh-leggings, 
moccasins, head-dress. Women: Long shirt- 
dress with short ample cape sleeves, belt, leg- 
gings to the knees, moccasins. 

(6) Norts Paciric (Chilkat). Men: Blan- 
ket or bark mat robe, shirt-coat (rare), legging- 
moccasins, basket hat. Women: Tanned skin 
shoulder-robe, shirt-dress with sleeves, fringed 
apron, leggings(?), moccasins, breechcloth(?). — 

* * * * * * * K 

Consult the annual reports of the Bureau of | 
American Ethnology; Bancroft, Native Races; 
Carr, in Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1897; Catlin, — 
Manners and Customs N. Am. Inds., 1841; — 
Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday, 
1901; Goddard, The Hupa, Publ. Univ. of 
Cal., 1904; Hariot, Virginia, 1590, repr. 1871; 
Mason, Primitive Travel and Transportation, 
Rep. Nat. Mus., 1894; Schooleraft, Indian 
Tribes, 1-v1, 1851-57; Willoughby in Am. 
Anthrop., vu, nos. 1, 3, 4, 1905. 

(w. BH.) 
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Clubs. Every tribe in America used clubs, 
but, after the adoption of more effectual wea- 
pons, as the bow and the lance, clubs became 
in many cases merely a part of the costume, or 
were relegated to ceremonial, domestic, and 
special functions. There was great variety in 
the forms of this weapon or implement. Most 
clubs were designed for warfare. Starting 
from the simple kndébstick, the elaboration of 
the war-club may be followed in one line 
through the straight-shafted maul-headed club 
of the Zuni, Pima, Mohave, Paiute,Kickapoo, 
Kiowa, and Oto, to the slungshot club of other 
Pueblos, the Apache, Navaho, Ute, Oto, and 
Sioux, to the club with a fixed stone head of 
the Ute, Shoshoni, Comanche, Kiowa, and the 
Siouan tribes. Another line begins with the 
carved, often flattened, club of the typical 
pueblos, the Zufii and Hopi, and includes the 
musket-shaped club of the northern Sioux, 
and the Sauk and Fox and other Algonquian 
tribes, and the flat, curved club with a knobbed 
head (Alg. pogamoggan, Fr. cassetéte) belonging 
to some Sioux, and to the Chippewa, Meno- 
- mminee, and other timber Algonquians. Clubs 
of this type are often set with spikes, lance- 
heads, knife-blades, or the like, and the elk 
horn with sharpened prongs belongs to this 
class. 

The Plains tribes and those of the n. forest 
country furnish many examples of dangerous 
looking ceremonial clubs of this character. 
There is, however, archeological evidence that 
rows of flint splinters or horn points were set 
im clubs by the Iroquois and the Indians of 
North Carolina, forming a weapon like the 
Aztec maquahuitl (Morgan, League of Iro- 
quois, 359, 1851). 

A series of interesting paddle-shaped clubs, 
ancient and modern, often with carved handles, 
are found in the culture area of the Salishan 
tribes. They are from 18 to 24 in. long, made 
of bone, stone, wood, and, rarely, copper. 
Shorter clubs, that could be concealed about 
__ the person, were also used. Le Moyne figures 
_ paddle-shaped clubs that were employed by 
Floridian tribes which in structure and func- 
tion suggest a transition toward the sword. 

Outside the Pueblos few missile clubs are 
found. Most Indian clubs are furnished with 
a thong for the wrist, and others have pendants, 
often a cow’s tail, a bunch of hawk or owl 
- feathers, or a single eagle feather. 

. The stone-headed clubs were usually made 
~_ by paring thin the upper end of a wooden staff, 
z h bending it round the stone in the groove, and 
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covering the withe part and the rest of the staff 
with wet raw-hide, which shrank in drying and 
held all fast. In many cases, especially on the 
plains, the handle was inserted in a socket bored 
in the stone head, but this, it would seem, is a 
modern process. The head of the slungshot 
club was a round or oval stone, entirely inclosed 
in rawhide, and the handle was so attached as 
to leave a pliable neck, 2 or 3 in. long, between 
the head and the upper end of the handle, also 
inclosed in rawhide. 

The heads of the rigid clubs were of hard 
stone, grooved and otherwise worked into 
shape, in modern times often double-pointed 
and polished, catlinite being sometimes the 
material. The pemmican maul had only one 
working face, the other end of the stone being 
capped with rawhide. The hide-working maul 
followed the form of the typical club, but was 
usually much smaller. 

The tribes of British Columbia and s. E. 
Alaska made a variety of clubs for killing 
slaves, enemies, salmon, seal, etc., and for 
ceremony. These clubs were usually hand- 
somely carved, inlaid, and painted. The Eski- 
mo did not make clubs for war, but a few club- 
like mallets of ivory and deer-horn in their 
domestic arts. 

Mauls resembling clubs, and which could be 
used as such on occasion, were found among 
most tribes, the common form being a stone 
set on a short handle by means of rawhide, 
employed by women for driving stakes, beating 
bark and hide, and pounding pemmican. 

Ceremonial clubs and batons were used, 
though few specimens of these now exist. 
The chief man of the Mohave carried a potato- 
masher-shaped club in battle, and clubs of 
similar shape have been found in caves in s. 
Arizona. The Zufii employ in certain cere- 
monies huge batonsmadeof agave flower stalks, 
as well as some of their ordinary club weapons, 
and in the New-fire ceremony of the Hopi a 
priest carries an agave-stalk club in the form 
of a plumed serpent (Fewkes). Batons were 
often carried as badges of office by certain 
officers of the Plains tribes and those of the 
N. W. coast. Captain John Smith describes 
clubs 3 ells long. The coup stick was often a 
ceremonial club. It is noteworthy that the 
parrying club was not known in America. 

Consult Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 1897; 
Knight, Savage Weapons at the Centennial, 
Smithson. Rep. 1879, 1880; Moorehead, Pre- 
hist. Impls., 1900; Morgan, League of the 
Iroquois, 1904; Niblack in Rep. Nat. Mus. 
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1888, 1890; Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A. E., 
1899; Smith in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
1903. (w. H.) 


Cokah (eyes ‘open’). A Cree band of 100 
skin lodges on the Fishing lakes, s. Saskatche- 
wan, in 1856; named from their chief.— 
Hayden, Ethnog. amd Philol. Mo. Val., 237, 
1862. 


Colchopa. <A body of Salish of Williams 
Lake agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 40 in 1889, the 
last time the name appears—Can. Ind. Aff. 
for 1889, 271. 


Comiakin (Qumié’qen). A Salish tribe 
speaking the Cowichan dialect and inhabiting 
part of Cowichan valley, s.. Vancouver id.; 
pop. 61 in 1911. 

Comea-kin.—Can. Ind. Aff., 269, 1889. Comiaken.— 


Whymper, Alaska, 62, 1869. Comiakin.—Can. Ind. 

Aff., 417, 1898. Ko-ne-a kun.—Ibid., 1880, 316. 

Xumeé’/Xen.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 
Commerce. Evidences of widespread 


commerce and rude media of exchange in 
North America are found in ancient shell- 
heaps, mounds, and graves, the objects having 
passed from hand to hand often many times. 
Overland, this trade was done on foot, the 
only domestic animal for long-distance trans- 
portation being the dog, used as a pack beast 
and for the travois and thesled. In this respect 
the north temperate zone of America was in 
marvellous contrast with the same latitudes 
of the Old World, where most of the commer- 
cial animals originated. 

The deficiency in the means of land com- 
merce was made up by the waters. Natural 
conditions in the section of the New World 
along the Arctic circle and on Hudson bay, 
continuously inhabited by the homogeneous 
Eskimo, in the inlets of the Atlantic coast, 
in the neighbouring Caribbean area, and in 
the archipelagoes of British Columbia and 
s.E. Alaska, encouraged and developed ex- 
cellent water craft for commerce. Better still 
by far for the trader were the fresh-water 
rivers, navigable for canoes, of the Yukon, 
Mackenzie, St. Lawrence, Atlantic, Mississ- 
ippi, and Columbia systems, in which neigh- 
bouring waters are connected for traffic by 
easy portages, a condition contrasting with 
that of Siberia, whose great rivers all end in 
frozen tundras and arctic wastes. 

The North American continent is divided 
into culture areas in a way conducive to prim- 
itive commerce. Certain resources of partic- 
ular areas were in universal demand, such 
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as copper, jade, soapstone, obsidian, mica» 
paint-stones, and shells for decoration and 
money, as dentalium, abalone, conus, olivella, 
and clam shells. 
The Eskimo, to whom the Arctic area be- 
longed, carried on extensive commerce among 
themselves and with the western Athapascan — 
tribes and the Algonquian tribes to the HB. 
They knew where soapstone for lamps, jade 
for blades, and driftwood for sleds and har- 
poons could be found, and used them for | 
traffic. They lived beyond the timber line; — 
hence the Athapascans brought vessels of 
wood and baskets to trade with them for oil 
and other arctic products. ; 
The Mackenzie-Yukon tribes were in the 
lands of the reindeer and of soft fur-bearing © 
animals. These they traded in every direction 
for supplies to satisfy their needs (see Fur- 
trade). The Russians in Alaska and the Hud- ~ 
son’s Bay Co. stimulated them to the utmost — 
and taught them new means of capture, in- 
cluding the use of firearms. Remnants of 
Iroquois bands that were employed in the fur — 
trade have been found on Rainy lake, on Red 
and Saskatchewan rs., even as far N. as the 
Polar sea and as far w. as the Siksika of the ~ 
plains and the Takulli of British Columbia 
(Havard in Smithson, Rep., 318, 1879; 
Chamberlain in Am. Anthrop., v1, 459, 1904; 
Morice, N. Int. Brit. Col., 1904.) See Caugh-— 
nawaga. 
The Atlantic slope from Labrador to Geor- ~ 
gia was the special home of Algonquian and- 
Iroquoian tribes. Inland were found deer, 
bears, foxes, and turkeys. The salt-water 
bays and inlets not only supplied molluscs, 
crustaceans, fish, and aquatic birds in vast 
numbers, but stimulated easy transportation 
and commerce. The Great lakes and the St. 
Lawrence, moreover, placed the tribes about — 
them in touch with the copper mines of lake 
Superior. Through this enlarging influence 
the Iroquois were ennobled and became the 
leading family of this area. A medium of 
exchange was invented in the shape of wam- 
pum, made from clam shells. The mounds 
of the s. portion of this slope reveal artifacts 
of copper, obsidian, and shell, which must 
have been transported commercially from afar 
along the water highways in birch-bark canoes 
and dugouts. { 
The Mississippi area was a vast receiving 
depot of commerce, having easy touch with 
other areas about it by means of portages 
between the headwaters of innumerable 
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streams; with the Chesapeake bay, the Great 


Ohio and the main stream; with the n. Rockies 
and Columbia r. through the Missouri and 
other great branches of the Mississippi in the 
-w. Buffalo skins and horns were demanded 
by the Pueblos, while pemmican and beads 
enlivened trade. The mounds reveal dent- 
4 alium shells from the Pacific, obsidian from the 
: 
catlinite, and black steatite from Minnesota 
and Canada, and objects from the Atlantic. 
* * * * * * \ Ok * 
The Pacific Coast tribes occupied two areas 
that present quite opposite conditions in re- 
4 gard to commercial activity. From mount St. 
‘Elias s. to California, trade was active, trans- 
portation being effected in excellent dugout 
canoes; the waters and the lands offered 
“natural products easy of access that stimu- 
lated barter. Copper, horn for spoons, eula- 
chon, and Chilkat blankets were exchanged 
for abalone and dentalium shells, and baskets 
were bartered for other baskets and the teeth 
* of a large southern shark, also for the furs 
. the interior Indians. The Haida regularly 
_ visited their Tsimshian neighbours, to exchange 
canoes for eulachon oil, wood suitable for 
boxes, and mountaintgoat horn, while the 
piinsit were intermediaries in diffusing the 
copper that came from the n. On the Co- 
hs r, camass and moose were articles of 
- commerce. 
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Commerce was greatly stimulated through 
_ the coming of the whites by the introduction 
of domestic animals, especially horses, mules, 
donkeys, cattle, sheep, goats and poultry; by 
the vastly enlarged demand for skins of 
animals, ivory, fish, and native manufactures; 
by offering in exchange iron tools and imple- 
_ ments, woven goods, and other European 
products desired by the Indians. The effects 
of this stimulated trade were profound, both 
for good and evil. Indians were drawn far 
from home. The Iroquois, for example, 
travelled with the fur traders into N. w. 
Canada. 
- Many kinds of Indian handiwork have 
entered into world commerce. Money is 
lavished on fine basketry, beadwork, wampum 
belts, ivory carvings, horn spoons, wooden 
dishes, silver work, costumes, feather and quill 
work, and especially Navaho blankets and 
Hopi and Zufi textiles. In ancient times 


lakes, and the Mackenzie basins through the © 


Rockies, copper. from lake Superior, pipes of 
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there were inter-tribal laws of commerce, and 
to its agents were guaranteed freedom and 
safety. (oO. T. M.) 


Comox. An important coast Salish tribe 
on both sides of Discovery passage, between 
Chancellor channel and cape Mudge, Brit. Col. 
Their proper name, Catlo’/Itx, has been taken 
by Boas as the designation of one dialect of 
coast Salish, including, besides this, the 
Clahoose, Eeksen, Kakekt, Kaake, Tatpoos, 
Homalko, and Sliammon. Pop. of the tribe 
38 in 1911; of those speaking the dialect, 
about 300. (J. BR. 8.) 
Catls/Itq.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes of Can., 
10, 1889. - Commagsheak.—Scouler (1846) in Jour. 
Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 234, 1848. Co-moux.—School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, v, 488, 1855. Comox.—Mayne. Brit, 
Col., 181, 1861. Comuxes.—Grant in Jour. Roy. Geog. 
Soe., 298, 1857. K‘d’moks.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 10, 1889. Ko-mookhs.—Gibbs in Cont. 
N. A. Ethnol. 1, 269, 1877. Komux.—Sproat, Savage 
Life, 311, 1868: Kowmook.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1208, 1884. S’komook.—Gibbs in 
Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 269, 1877 (Uguultas name). 
S’tlaht-tohtit-hu.—Ibid. (own name). XKémoks.— 
Boas, M§,. B. A. E., 1887 (Lekwiltok name). 


Confederation. A political league for 
offense and defense was sometimes formed by 
two or more tribes, who entered into a compact 
or formal statement of principles to govern 
their separate and collective action. A looser, 
less formal, and less cohesive alliance of tribes 
was sometimes formed to meet some grave 
temporary emergency. The unit of a confed- 
eration is the organized tribe, just as the clan 
or gens is the unit of the tribe. The con- 
federation has a supreme council composed of 
representatives from the several contracting 
tribes of which it is composed. The tribes 


-forming a confederation surrendered to the 


league certain powers and rights which they 
had exercised individually. The executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions of the con- 
federation were exercised by the supreme coun- 
cil through instruments appointed in the com- 
pact or afterward devised. Every tribe of the 
confederation was generally entitled to repre- 
sentation in the supreme federal council. The 
chiefs of the federal council and the sub-chiefs 
of each tribe constituted the local council of 
the tribe. The confirmation of officials and 
their installation were functions delegated to 
the officers of the confederation. The supreme 
federal council had practically the same officers 
as a tribal council, namely, a speaker, fire- 
keeper, door-keeper, and wampum-keeper or 
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annalist. In the Iroquoian confederation the 
original 5 tribes severally had a supreme war- 
chief, the name and the title of whom were 
hereditary in certain specified clans. Tae 
supreme federal council, sitting as a court 
without a jury, heard and determined causes in 
accordance with established principles and 
rules. The representation in the council of the 
Iroquois confederation was not based on the 
clan as its unit, for many clans had no repre- 
sentative in the federal council, while others 
had several. The supreme federal council of 
this confederation was organized on the basis 
of tribal phratries or brotherhoods of tribes, of 
which one phratry acted as do the presiding 
judges of a court sitting without a jury, having 
power to confirm, or on constitutional or other 
grounds to.reject, the votes or conclusions of 
the two other phratries acting individually, but 
having no right to discuss any question beyond 
suggesting means to the other phratries for 
reaching an agreement or compromise, in the 
event that they offer differing votes or opin- 
ions, and at all times being jealously careful of 
the customs, rules, principles, and precedents 
of the council, requiring procedure strictly to 
conform to these where possible. The con- 
stituent tribes of the Iroquois confederation, 
the Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and 
Seneca, constituted three tribal phratries, of 
which the Mohawk and Seneca formed the 
first, the Oneida and Cayuga the second, and 
the Onondaga the third; but in ceremonial and 
festal assemblies the last tribe affiliated with 
the Mohawk-Seneca phratry. 

Among the looser confederations, properly 
alliances, may be mentioned that of the Chip- 
pewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi; the 7 council 
fires of the Dakota; and the alliance of the 
tribes of Virginia and Maryland called the 
Powhatan confederacy. To these may be 
added the loose Caddo confederacy, which, like 
the others, was held together largely by religi- 
ous affiliation. The records are insufficient to 
define with accuracy the political organization 
of these groups. (J. N. B. H.) 


Conkhandeenrhonon. An Iroquoian tribe 
living s. of St. Lawrence r. in 1635. 


Conkhandeenrhonons.—Breboeuf in Jes. Rel. for 1635, 
33, 1858. Konkhandeenhronon.—Jes. Rel. for 1640, 
35, 1858. : 


Contarea. One of the principal Huron vil- 
lages in Ontario in the 17th century; situated 


near the present Lannigan lake, Tiny tp., 
Simcoe co. See Kontareahronon. 
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Carmaron.—Champlain (1615), GSuvres, rv, 27, 1870+ 
Contareia.—Jes. Rel. for 1656, 10, 1858. Contarrea.— 
Jes. Rel. for 1636, 94, 1858. Kontarea.—Jes. Rel. for 
1642, 74, 1858. 

Cook Ferry. A body of Ntlakyapamuk, 
probably belonging to the Nicola band, under 
the Kamloops agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 282 in 
1882, 183 in 1911—Can. Ind. Aff. Reps. 


Cooptee. A Nootka winter village near the 
head of Nootka sd., w. coast of Vancouver id. 
Coopte.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1902, app., 83. Coop- 
tee.—Jewitt, Narr., 104, 1849. 

Copper. Copper had come into very gene- 
ral use among the tribes N. of Mexico before the 
arrival of the white race in the Mississippi 
valley and the region of the Great lakes. The 
reign of stone, which in early times had been 
undisputed, was-beginning to give way to the 
dominion of metal. It is probable that copper 
came into use in the Nn. as a result of the dis- 
covery of nuggets or small masses of the native 
metal among the débris deposited over a large 
area s. of the lakes by the sheets of glacial ice 
that swept from the n. across the fully exposed 
surface of the copper-bearing rocks of the lake 
Superior region. : 

These pieces of copper were at first doubtless 
treated and used as were stones of similar size 
and shape, but the peculiar qualities of the _ 
metal must in time have impressed themselves 
upon the acute native mind, and implement% 
were shaped by hammering instead of by peck- 
ing. At first the forms produced would be 
much the same as those of the stone imple- 
ments of the same people, but after a while the 
celts, hatchets, awls, knives, drills, spearheads, 
etc., would take on new forms, suggested by 
the peculiar properties of the material, and 
other varieties of implements would be evolved. 
The metal was too soft to wholly supersede 
stone as a material for the manufacture of 
implements, butits pleasing colour and its capa- 
city for taking a high polish must have led at_ 
an early date to its use for personal ornaments, 
and on the arrival of the whites it was in great 
demand for this purpose over nearly the entire 
country. 

A knowledge of the discovery of deposits of 
copper in the lake region passed in course of 
time beyond the local tribes, and it is not un- 
likely that it extended to Mexico,where the 
metallurgic arts had made remarkable headway 
and where the red metal was in great demand. 
That any extensive trade sprang up between 
the N. and the far S., however, seems improb- 


_ Were at first probably confined to 
_ hammering and grinding, but heat was em- 
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able, since such communication would have led 
inevitably to the introduction of southern 
methods of manipulation among the more 
advanced tribes of the Mississippi valley and 
the Gulf coast and to the frequent presence of 
peculiarly Mexican artifacts in the burial 
mounds. 

There can be no question that the supply of 
copper used by the tribes of =. United States 
came mainly from the Lake Superior region, 
although native copper in small quantities is 
found in Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Nova Scotia. It is 
not at all certain, however, that the natives 
utilized these latter sources of supply to any 
considerable extent before the coming of the 
whites. There seems to be little doubt that 
copper was somewhat extensively used in 
Alaska before the arrival of Europeans. It is 


4 possible that a small percentage of the copper 


found in mounds in the Southern states came 
from Cuba and Mexico, but there is no way of 
satisfactorily determining this point. The Lake 
Superior copper can often be distinguished from 
other copper by the dissemination through it 


_ of minute particles of silver. 


The processes employed in shaping copper 
cold 


ployed to facilitate hammering and in an- 


_ nealing, and possibly rude forms of swedging 


in moulds and even of casting were known, 
although little evidence to this effect has yet 
been obtained. It appears that in dealing with 
thin sheets of the metal, which were readily 


_ made by hammering with stone implements 


and by grinding, pressure with suitable tools 


_ was employed to produce repoussé effects, the 


_ sheet being laid for treatment on a mould of 


surface. 


very skilful treatment shown. 


_ stone or wood, or on a pliable pad or a plastic 
: Certain objects of sheet copper with 
~ repoussé designs obtained from Indian mounds 
in Illinois, Ohio, Georgia, and Florida have 
attracted much attention on account of the 
That primitive 
methods of manipulation well within the reach 
of the aborigines are adequate to accomplish 
‘similar results is shown, however, by experi- 
ments conducted by Cushing. 

The very considerable progress of the native 
metallurgist in copper working is well shown 
by examples of plating recovered from the 

Mounds in Ohio and elsewhere. A head-dress 
belonging to a personage of importance buried 
in one of the Hopewell mounds, near Chilli- 


fothe, Ohio, found by Moorehead, consists of a 
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high frontal piece made of sheets of copper 
covered with indented figures; out of which 
rise a pair of antlers imitating those of a deer. 
The antlers are formed of’ wood and neatly 
covered or plated with sheet copper (Putnam). 
Other examples from the same source are spool- 
like objects, probably ear ornaments, formed 
of thin sheets of copper over a wood base, and 
most skilfully executed. Willoughby has very 
effectively imitated this work, using a bit of 
native copper with boulders and pebbles from 
the beach as tools. Of the same kind of work- 
manship are numerous specimens obtained by 
Moore from mounds on St. Johns r., Fla., the 
most interesting being jaw-bones of. wolves 
plated with thin sheets of copper. Other 
objects similarly treated are discs of limestone 
and beads of shell; bone, wood, and possibly 
other materials. 

A popular belief exists that the Egyptians 
and other ancient nations, including the Mexi- 
cans and Peruvians, had a process for harden- 
ing copper, but there is no real foundation for 
this belief. The reputed hardened product is 
always an alloy. No specimen of pure copper 
has been found which has a greater degree of 
hardness than can be produced by hammering. 

Although copper probably came into use 
among the northern tribes in comparatively 
recent times, considering the whole period of 
aboriginal occupancy, there can be no doubt 
of its extensive and widespread utilization 
before the coming of the whites. That the 
ancient mines of the Lake Superior region are 
purely aboriginal is amply shown by their 
character and by the implements left on the 
ground; and the vast extent of the work war- 
rants the conclusion that they had been oper- 
ated hundreds of years before the white man 
set foot on American shores. It is true that 
the influence of French and English explorers 
and colonists was soon felt in the copper-pro- 
ducing districts, and led in time to modifica- 
tions in the methods of shaping the metal and 
in the forms of the articles made from it, and 
that, later, foreign copper became an important 
article of trade, so that, as a result, it is now 
difficult to draw a very definite line between 
the aboriginal and the accultural phases of the 
art; but that most of the articles recovered 
from aboriginal sites are aboriginal and made 
of native metal cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned. 

Considerable discussion has arisen regarding 
the origin and antiquity of certain objects of 
sheet copper, the most conspicuous of which are 
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several human figures in elaborate repoussé 
work, from one of the Etowah mounds in 
Georgia, and a large number of objects of sheet 
copper cut in conventional patterns, found in 
a mound on Hopewell farm, Ross co., Ohio. 
Analysis of the metal in this and similar cases 
gives no encouragement to the theory of foreign 
origin (Moore). The evident antiquity of the 
mounds in which these objects were found and 
the absence in them of -other objects open to 
the suspicion of foreign (European) origin or 
influence tend to confirm the belief in their 
American origin and pre-Columbian age. 

The state of preservation of the implements, 
utensils, and ornaments found in mounds and 
other places of burial varies greatly, but many 
specimens are in perfect condition, some having 
retained the high, surface polish acquired in 
long use. It happens that the presence of 
copper objects in association with more perish- 
able objects of wood, bone, shell, and textile 
materials, has, through the action of the copper 
carbonates, resulted in the preservation of 
many precious things which otherwise would 
have entirely disappeared. 

Of the various implements of copper, the 
celt, or chisel-like hatchet, has the widest dis- 
tribution. The forms are greatly diversified, 
and the weight ranges from a few ounces to 
several pounds. The implement is never per- 
forated for hafting, although hafts were un- 
doubtedly used, portions of these having been 
preserved in a few cases. As with our own 
axes, the blade is sometimes widened toward 
the cutting edge, which is convex in outline. 
Many specimens, however, are nearly straight 
on the sides, while others are long and some- 
what narrower toward the point. They could 
be hafted to serve as axes, adzes, or gouges. 
Some have one face flat and the other slightly 
ridged, suggesting the adze or gouge. The celt 
forms grade into other more slender shapes 
which have chisel edges, and these into drills 
and graver-like tools, while following in turn 
are needles and poniards, the latter being gene- 
rally cylindrical, with long, tapering points, the 
largest examples being 2 or 3 ft. in length and 
weighing several pounds. The grooved axe is 
of rare occurrence, and where found appears 
to repeat the stone forms of the particular 
district. Squier and Davis illustrate a two- 
edged specimen with a hole through the middle 
of the blade from face to face, supposed to have 
been intended to aid in fixing the haft. Re- 
lated in general shape to the axe is another type 
of implement sometimes called a spud. Its 
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distribution is limited to the district lying 
immediately s. of the Great lakes. The socket 
is usually formed by hammering out lateral 
wings at the upper end of the implement and 
bending them inward. The purpose of this 
implement is not fully determined. With a 
long and straight handle it would serve as a 
spade or digging tool; with the handle sharply 
bent near the point of insertion it would be- 
come a hatchet or an adze, according to the 
relative position of the blade and handle. The 
natives had already come to appreciate the 
value of copper for knives, and blades of vari- 
ous forms were in use; usually these are drawn 
out into a long point at the haft end for inser- 
tion into a wood or bone handle. Arrowheads 
of various ordinary shapes are common, as are 
also lance and spear heads, the latter being 
sometimes shaped for insertion into the end of 
the wooden shaft, but more frequently having 
a socket, made as in the spud, for the insertion 
of the handle. Drills, needles, pins, fishhooks, 
etc., occur in considerable numbers, especially 
in the Northern states. 

Personal ornaments are of great variety, 
including beads, pendants, pins, ear-dises, ear- 
rings, bracelets, gorgets, etc. The most inter- 
esting objects of copper do not come within 
either of the ordinary classes of ornaments, 
although they doubtless served in some way as 
adornments for the person, probably in connec- 
tion with the ceremonial head-dress. These — 
are made of sheet copper, and certain of their 
features are suggestive of exotic, though not of 
European, influence. The best examples are 
from one of the Etowah mounds in Georgia. 
Other remarkable objects found in mounds at 
Hopewell farm, Ross co., Ohio, appear to have 
been intended for some special symbolic use 
rather than for personal adornment, as usual 
means of attachment are not provided. The 
early voyagers, especially along the Atlantic 
coast, mention the use of tobacco pipes of 
copper. There is much evidence that imple- 
ments as well as ornaments and other objects — 
of copper were regarded as having exceptional 
virtues and magical powers, and certain early — 
writersaver that some of the tribes of the Great 
lakes held all copper as sacred, making no 
practical use of it whatever. 

Copper was not extensively used within the 
area of the Pacific states, but was employed — 
for various purposes by the tribes of the N. W., — 
who are skilful metal workers, employing to 
some extent methods introduced by the 
whites. Formerly the natives obtained copper 
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from the valley of Copper r. and elsewhere, 
but the market is now well supplied with the 
imported metal. It is used very largely for 
ornaments, for utensils, especially knives, and 
whistles, rattles, and masks are sometimes 
made of it. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
product is the unique, shield-like ‘coppers’ 
made of sheet metal and highly esteemed as 
symbols of wealth or distinction. The origin 
of these “coppers” and of their peculiar form 
and use is not known. The largest are about 
3 ft.in length. The upper, wider portion, and 
in cases the lower part, or stem, are ornamented 
with designs representing mythical creatures 
{Niblack, Boas). 

The literature of copper is extensive; the 
principal works, especially those contributing 
original material, are: Beauchamp in Bull. N. 
Y. State. Mus, no. 73, 1903; Boas in Nat. 
Mus. Rep. 1895, 1897; Butler in Wis. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., viz, 1876; Cushing (1) in The Arch- 


. zologist, m1, no. 5, 1894, (2) in Am. Anthrop., 


vu, no. 1, 1894; Davis in Smithson. Rep. 1874, 
1875; Farquharson in Proc. Davenport Acad., 
1, 1876; Foster, Prehist. Races, 1878; Foster 
and Whitney, Rep. on Geol. and Topog. L. 
Superior Land District (H. R. Doc. 69, 31st 
Cong., Ist sess., 1850); Fowke, Archeol. Hist. 
Ohio, 1902; Gillman in Smithson. Rep. 1873, 
1874; Hamilton in Wis. Archeol., 1, no. 3, 
1902; Hearne, Journey, 1796; Holmes in Am. 
Anthrop., 11, 1901; Hoy in Trans. Wis. Acad. 
Sci., 1v, 1878; Lapham, Antiq. of Wis., 1855; 
Lewis in Am. Antiq., x1, no. 5, 1889; McLean, 
Mound Builders, 1879; Mason in Proc. Nat. 
Mus., xvi, 1895; Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., vim, 


_ 1843; Moore, various memoirs in Jour. Acad. 


Nat. Sci. Phila., 1894-1905; Moore, McGuire, 
et al. in Am. Anthrop., n. s., v, no. 1, 1903; 


~ Moorehead (1) Prehist. Impl., 1900, (2) in The 
Antiquarian, 1, 


1897; Nadaillac, Prehist. 
Amer., 1884; Niblack in Nat. Mus. Rep. 1888, 


1890; Packard in Am. Antiq., xv, no. 2, 1893; 


Patterson in Nova Scotia Inst. of Sci., vu, 
1888-89; Putnam (1) in Peabody Mus. Reps., 
XVI, 1884, (2) in Proc. A. A. A.S., xv, 1896; 
Rau (1) Archzol. Coll. Nat. Mus., 1876, (2) in 
Smithson. Rep. 1872, 1873; Reynolds in Am. 
Anthrop., 1, no. 4, 1888; Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, 1, 1851; Short, N. Am. of Antiquity, 
1880; Slafter, Prehist. Copper Impl., 1879; 
Squier, Antiq. of N. Y. and the West, 1851; 
Squier and Davis, Ancient Monuments, 1848 . 


_ Starr, First Steps in Human Progress, 1895; 


Strachey (1585); Hist. Va., Hakluyt Soc. Publ., 
~21a—8 


vu, 1843; Thomas in 12th Rep. B. A. E., 
1894; Whittlesey, Ancient Mining on Lake 
Superior, Smithson. Cont., x11, 1863; Wil- 
loughby in Am. Anthrop., v, no. 1, 1903; 
Wilson, Prehist. Man. 1862, Winchell in 
Engin. and Min. Jour., xxxu, Sept. 17, 1881. 
(W. H. H.) 

Copway, George (Kagigegabo, ‘he who 
stands forever.’—W. J.). A young Chippewa 
chief, born near the mouth of Trent r., Ontario, 
in the autumn of 1818. His parents were 
Chippewa, and his father, until his conversion, 
was a medicine-man. George was educated in 
Illinois, and after acquiring considerable 
knowledge in English books returned to his 
people as a Wesleyan missionary. For many 
years he was connected with the press of New 
York city and lectured extensively in Europe 
and the United States, but he is noted chiefly 
as one of the few Indian authors. Among his 
published writings are: The Life, History, and 
Travels of Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh (George Cop- 
way), Albany, 1847, and Philadelphia, 1847; 
The Life, Letters, and Speeches of Kah-ge-ga- 
gah-bowh, New York, 1850; The Traditional 
History and Characteristic Sketches of the 
Ojibway Nation, London and Dublin, 1850, 
and Boston, 1851; Recollections of a Forest 
Life, London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 1851, 
and London, 1855; Indian Life and Indian 
History, Boston, 1858; The Ojibway Conquest, 
a Tale of the Northwest, New York, 1850; 
Organization of a New Indian Territory East 
of the Missouri River, New York, 1850; Run- - 
ning Sketches of Men and Places in England, 
France, Germany, Belgium and Scotland, New 
York, 1851. Copway also wrote a hymn in 
the Chippewa language (London, 1851) and co- 
operated with the Rev. Sherman Hall in the 
translation of the Gospel of St. Luke (Boston, 
1837) and the Acts of the Apostles (Boston, 
1838). He died at Pontiac, Mich., about 1863. 


Coquitlam. A coast Salish tribe speaking 
the Cowichan dialect and inhabiting Fraser 
valley just above the delta, in British Colum- 
bia. They owned no land, being practically 
slaves of the Kwantlen. Pop. 24 in 1911. 


Coquet-lane.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 268, 1889. Co- 
quetium.—Ibid., 309, 1879. Coquilain.—Trutch, Map 
Brit. Col., 1870. Coquitlam.—Can. Ind. Aff., 413, 
1898. Coquitian.—Ibid., 74, 79, 1878. Coquitlane.— 
Ibid., 276, 1894. Coquitlum.—Ibid., 316, 1880 
Koquitan.—Brit. Col. Map, Victoria, 1872 (named as 
a town). KwikétLem.—Boas in MS., B.A.E., 1887. 
Kwi/kwitizm.—Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 54, 
1902. 
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Counting. Two systems of counting were 
formerly in use among the Indians of North 
America, the decimal and the vigesimal. The 
latter, which was used in Mexico and Central 
America, was also in general use N. of Co- 
lumbia r., on the Pacific slope, while between 
that area and the border of Mexico it was 
employed by only a few tribes, as the Pomo, 
Tuolumne, Konkau, Nishinam, and Achomawi. 
On the Atlantic side the decimal system was 
used by all except the Eskimo tribes. _ Both 
systems, based apparently on the finger and 
hand count, were as a rule fundamentally 
quinary. There are some indications, however, 
of a more primitive count, with minor tribal 
differences. In Siouan and Algonquian the 
word for 2 is generally related to that for 
arms or hands, and in Athapascan dialects 
to the term for feet. In a few languages, the 
Siksika, Catawba, Gabrielefio, and some others, 
3 is expressed by joining the words for 2 and 
1. In many others the name for 4 signifies 
2 and 2, or 2 times 2, as in most of the Sho- 
shonean dialects, and in Catawba, Haida, 
Tlingit, and apparently Kiowa; the Pawnee 
formerly applied a name signifying ‘all the 
fingers,’ or the ‘fingers of the hand,’ thus 
excluding the thumb. Five has usually a 
distinct name, which in most cases refers to 
one hand or fist. The numbers from 6 to 9 
are generally based on 5, thus, 6=5-+1, 7= 
5+2, etc.; or the names refer to the fingers 
of the second hand as used in counting; thus, 
among the Eskimo of Pt. Barrow 6 is ‘to the 
other hand 1’, 7 ‘to the other hand 2’, and in 
many dialects 6 =‘1 on the other hand.’ There 
are exceptions to this rule, however; for ex- 
ample, 6 is 8 and 3 in Haida and some other 
dialects; in Bellacoola the name signifies 
‘second 1,’ and in Montagnais (Algonquian), 
‘3 on each side.’ Although 7 is usually ‘the 
second finger on the second hand,’ in some 
cases it is based on 4, as among the Montag- 
nais, who say ‘4 and 3.’ Hight is generally 
expressed by ‘the third finger on the second 
hand’; but the Montagnais say ‘4 on each 
side,’ and the Haida ‘4 and 4’; in Karankawa 
it signifies “2 fathers,’ and in the Kwakiutl 
and some other languages it is ‘2 from 10.’ 
Im a number of languages the name for 9 
signifies 1 from 10, as with the Kwakiutl, 
the Eskimo of n. w. Alaska, the Pawnee, and 
the Heiltsuk. . 

The numbers from 11 to 19 are usually 
formed in both systems by adding 1, 2, 38, 
4, etc., to 10; but in the vigesimal the quinary 
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count is carried out, 16 being 15+1, 17= 
15+42, ete., or, in some dialects, 17 =10+5+2. 
Many of the Indians could count to 1,000, — 
some by a regular system, while in a number 1 
of: languages, as Tlingit, Cherokee, ‘etc., its 
signification is ‘great 100.’ In Ottawa the 
meaning was ‘one body’; in Abnaki, ‘one 
box’; in Iroquois dialects, ‘ten hand-claps,’ 
that is ten hundreds; in Kiowa, ‘the whole 
hand hundred.’ Baraga and Cuoq give terms 
for figures up to a million or more, but it is 
doubtful if such were actually in use before 
contact with Europeans. = 

The common Indian method of counting — 
on the hands, as perhaps is usual with most 
savage or uncivilized peoples, was to “tell off” 
the fingers of the left hand, beginning with — 
the little finger, the thumb being the fifth or 
5; while in counting the right hand the order 
was usually reversed, the thumb being counted . 
6, the forefinger 7, and so on to the little — 
finger, which would be 10. The movement — 
was therefore sinistral. Although the order 
in counting the first 5 on the left hand was | 
in most cases as given above, the order of 
counting the second 5 was subject to greater 
variation. It was a common habit to bend 
the fingers inward as counted, but there were 
several western tribes whose custom was to 
begin with the clenched hand, opening the } 
fingers as the count proceeded, as among the — 
Zuni. Among the tribes using the vigesimal — 
system, the count of the second 10 was prac- 
tically or theoretically performed on the feet, — 
the 20 making the complete ‘man,” and 
often, as among the Eskimo and Tlingit, re- — 
ceiving names having reference to the feet. 
The Zufi, however, counted the second 10 — 
back on the knuckles. 

Indians often made use of numeral classifiers 
in counting, that is, the number name was 
modified according to the articles counted; — 
thus, in the Takulli dialect. of Athapascan 
tha means 3 things; thane, 3 persons; that, 3 
times; thatsen, in 3 places; thauh, in 3 ways; 
thailtoh, all 3 things, ete. Such classifiers are 
found in many dialects, and in some are ~ 
quite numerous. 

Certain numbers have been held as sacred 
by most tribes; thus 4, probably owing to 
the frequent reference to the cardinal points’ 
in ceremonies and religious acts, has become 
sacred or ceremonial. Among the Creeks, 
Cherokee, Zufii, and most of the Plains tribes, 
7 is also considered a sacred number. 
the Zuni, Cushing says it refers to the 4 ¢ 
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_ dinal points plus the zenith, nadir, and centre 
or ego. Some of the Pacific Coast Indians 
regard 5 as their sacred number. Although 
13 appears in most of the calendar and cere- 
monial counts of the cultured nations of 
Mexico and Central America, its use as a 
sacred or ceremonial number among the 
Indians n. of Mexico was rare, the Pawnee, 
Hopi, and Zufi being notable exceptions. 
Consult Brinton, Origin of Sacred Numbers, 
Am. Anthrop., 1894; Conant, Number Con- 
cept, 1896; Cushing, Manual Concepts, Am. 
Anthrop., 1892; Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. 
Mo. Val., 1862; McGee, Primitive Numbers, 
19th Rep. B. A. E., 1900; Thomas, Numeral 
Systems of Mexico and Central America, ibid.; 
Trumbull, Numerals in American Indian 
Languages, Trans. Am. Philol. Ass’n, 1874; 
_ Wilson, Indian Numerals, Canad. Ind., 1, 272, 
= 1891. (CesT) 


Coup (‘blow,’ ‘stroke’). The French- 
Canadian term adopted to designate the form- 
al token or signal of victory in battle, as used 
among the Plains tribes. Coups are usually 
“counted,”’ as it was termed—that is, credit 
of victory was taken, for three brave deeds, 

iz., killing an enemy, scalping an enemy, or 
being first to strike an enemy either alive or 
dead. Each one of these entitled a man to rank 
as a warrior and to recount the exploit in 
_ public; but to be first. to touch the enemy 
: was regarded as the bravest deed of all, as 
> it implied close approach during battle. 
é Among the Cheyenne it was even a point of 
> bravado for a single warrior to rush in among 
_ the enemy and strike one with quirt or gun 
before attempting to fire, thus doubly risking 
¢ his own life. Three different coups might 
_ thus be counted by as many different persons 
2 upon the body of the same enemy, and in a 

few tribes 4 were allowed. The stealing of a 
horse from a hostile camp also carried the 
is Pichi to count coup. The stroke (coup) 
“i might be made with whatever was most con- 
_ venient, even with the naked hand, the simple 
touch scoring the victory. In ceremonial 
DW osiades and functions an ornamented quirt 
or rod was sometimes carried and used as a 
_ coup stick. The warrior who could strike a 
- ‘tipi of the enemy in a charge upon a home 
& camp thus counted coup upon it and was 
entitled to reproduce its particular design 
upon the next new tipi which he made for 
his Own use and to perpetuate the pattern 
in his family. In this way he was said to 
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“capture” the tipi. Warriors who had made 
coups of distinguished bravery, such as strik- 
ing an enemy within his own tipi or behind 
a breastwork, were selected to preside over 
the dedication of a new tipi. The noted 
Sioux chief Red Cloud stated in 1891 that he 
had counted coup 80 times. 
(J. M.) 

Cowichan. A group of Salish tribes speak- 
ing a single dialect and occupying the s. E. 
coast of Vancouver id. between Nanoose bay 
and Saanich inlet, and the valley of lower 
Fraser r. nearly to Spuzzum, Brit. Col. The 
various bands and tribes belonging to this 
group aggregated 2,991 in 1902. The follow- 
ing list of Cowichan tribes is based on inform- 
ation obtained from Boas: On Vancouver id.— 
Clemclemalats, Comiakin, Hellelt, Kenipsim, 
Kulpanlus, Koksilah: Kutlouts Tamalenes Mala- 
kut, Nanaimo, Porclaliah Quamichan, Sicca- 
meen, Shoconee: Somenos. Tateke, and Yeko- 
laos. On lower Fraser r ee Chena Chilliwak, 
Coquitlam, Ewawoos, Katsey, Kelatl, Kwant- 
len, Matsqui, Musqueam, Nicomen, Ohamil, 
Pilalt, Popkum, Scowlitz, Siyita, Sewathen, 
Buonkvcamell Skawawalooks, Suave, 
Sumas, Tait, Tsakuam, and Tsenes. 

(FF ReaSe) 


Caw-a-chim.—Jones (1853) in H. R. Ex. Doc. 76, 34th 
Cong., 5, 1857. Ca-witchans.—Anderson quoted by 
Gibbs in Hist. Mag., vn, 74, 1863. Cowegans.—Fitzhue 
in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1857, 329. 1858. Cowe-wa-chin.— 
Starling, ibid., 170, 1852. Cowichin.—Douglas in Jour. 


Roy. Geog. Soc., 246, 1854. Cowitchens.—Mayne, 
Brit. Col., 247, 1862. Cowitchins.—Kane, Wand, in 
N. Am., 220, 1859. HalkoOmé/lem.—Hill-Tout in 


Ethnol. Surv. Can., 54, 1902 (name of Fraser R. Cow- 
ichan for themselves). Hue-la-muh.—Mackay quoted 
by Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1891, sec. Il, 
7 (‘the people’: own name). Hum-a-luh.—Ibid. (‘the 
people’: name by which the Cowichan of Yale and Hope 
call themselves). Kauitchin.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
July 19, 1862. K.au/itcin.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 10, 1889. Kawatskins.—Shea, Cath. 
Miss., 475, 1855. Kawichen.—Scouler (1846) in Jour, 
Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 234, 1848. Kawitchen.—Scouler 
in Jour. Geog. Soc. Lond., 1, 224, 1841. Kawitshin.— 
Hale in U.S. Expl. Exped., v1, 221, 1846. Kawitskins. 
—De Smet, Oregon, Miss., 59, 1847. Kowailchew.— 
Gibbsin Pac. R. R. Rep.;1, 433, 1855. Kow-ait-chen. 
—Stevens in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 455, 1854. Kowitchans. 
—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 578, 1878. Kowitsin. 
—Gibbs in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 181, 1877. Qauitcin. 
—Boas, M&.,:-B. A. E., 1887. Quamitchan.—Can. 
Ind. Aff. Rep., lx, 1877. 


Cowichan Lake. A local name for Nootka 
Indians who in summer live on a reservation 
at the N. end of Cowichan lake, s. Vancouver 
id. . There were only 6 there in 1911.—Can. 
Ind. Aff;~pt. 31, 10, 1911. 
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Cradles. In North American ethnology, 
the device in which the infant was bound 
during the first months of life. It served 
for both cradle and baby’s carriage, more 
especially the latter. In the arctic region, 
where the extreme cold would have been 
fatal, cradles were not used, the infant being 
carried about in the hood of the mother’s fur 
parka; the Mackenzie River tribes put the baby 
in a bag of moss. In the warmer regions 
also, from the boundary of Mexico southward, 
frames were not universal, but the child, 
wearing little clothing, was in some way at- 
tached to the mother and borne on her hip, 
where it partly rode and partly clung, or 
rested in hammock-like swings. The terri- 
tory between these extremes was the home 
of the cradle, which is found in great variety. 
The parts of the cradle are the body, the bed 
and covering, the pillow and other appli- 
ances for the head, including those for head 
flattening, the lashing, the foot-rest, the bow, 
the awning, the devices for suspension, and 
the trinkets and amulets, such as dewclaws, 
serving for rattles and moving attractions as 
well as for keeping away evil spirits. Cradles 
differ in form, technic, and decoration. Ma- 
terials and designs were often selected with 
great care and much ceremony, the former 
being those best adapted for the purpose 
that nature provided in each culture area, 
and they, quite as much as the wish of the 
maker, decided the form and decoration. 

Bark Cradles. These were used in the in- 
terior of Alaska and in the Mackenzie drainage 
basin. They were made of a single piece of 
birch or other bark, bent into the form of a 
trough, with a hood, and tastefully adorned 
with quillwork. The bed was of soft fur, 
the lashing of babiche. They were carried 
on the mother’s back by means of a forehead 
band. 

Skin cradles. Adopted in the area of the 
buffalo and other great mammals. The hide 
with the hair on was rolled up, instead of 
bark, and in much the same way, to hold the 
infant; when composed of hide only they were 
seldom decorated. 

Lattice cradles —On the plains, cradles made 
of dressed skins were lashed to a lattice of 
flat sticks, especially among the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and others; but all the tribes now 
borrow from one another. In these are to 
be seen the perfection of this device. The 
infant, wrapped in furs, was entirely encased. 
Over the face was bent a flat bow adorned 
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with pendants or amulets and covered, in the 
best examples, with a costly hood. The whole 
upper surface of the hide was a field of bead- 
work, quillwork, or other decoration, in which 
symbolic and heraldic devices were wrought. 
The frame wassupported and earried on the mo- 
ther’s back or swung from the pommel of a 
saddle by means of bands attached to the 
lattice frame in the rear. Among some tribes 
the upper ends of the frame projected upward 
and were decorated. 

Board cradles.— Nearly akin to the last named 
is the form seen among the Iroquoian and 
Algonquian tribes of the E., in which a thin, 
rectangular board takes the place of the lattice. 
It was frequently carved and gorgeously 
painted, and had a projecting foot-rest. The 
bow was also bent to a right angle and decor- 
ated. The infant, after swaddling, was laid 
upon the board, and lashed fast by means of 
along band. The tree for the Pawnee cradle- 
board was carefully selected, and the middle 
taken out so that the heart or life should be~~ 
preserved, else the child would die. Equal 
care was taken that the head of the cradle 
should follow the grain. The spots on the 
wildeat skin used for a cover symbolized the 
stars, the bow the sky, and the crooked fur- 
row cut thereon signified the lightning, whose 
power was typified by the arrows tied to the 
bow (Fletcher). All the parts were symbolic. 

Dugout cradles.—On the Nn. Pacific coast 
the infant was placed in a little box of cedar. 
The region furnished material, and the adze _ 
habit, acquired in canoe excavation, made the ' 
manufacture easy. Interesting peculiarities of 
these cradles are the method of suspending 
them horizontally, as in Siberia, the pads of 
shredded bark for head flattening, and the — 
relaxation of the child’s body in place of — 
straight lacing. Decorative features are al- — 
most wanting. 

Matting cradles—Closely allied to dugout 
cradles and similar in the arrangement of 
parts are those found in contiguous. areas 
made from the bast of cedar. « > 

Basket cradles—On the Pacific slope and — 
throughout the interior basin the basket cradle F 
predominates and exists in great variety. 
Form, structure and decoration are borrowed 
from contiguous regions. In British Columbia’ 4 
the dugout cradle is beautifully copied in — 
coiled work and decorated with imbrications. 
The Salish have developed such variety in — 
basketry technic that mixed types of cradles — 
are not surprising. In the coast region of N. 
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California and Oregon cradles are more like 
little chairs; the child’s feet are free, andit sitsin 
the basket as if getting ready for emancipation 
from restraint. The woman lavishes her skill 
upon this vehicle for the object of her affec- 
tion. Trinkets, face protectors, and soft beds 
complete the outfit. Elsewhere in California 
the baby lies flat. In the interior basin the 
use of basketry in cradles is characteristic of 
the Shoshonean tribes. In certain pueblos of 
New Mexico wicker coverings are placed over 
them. ; 
Hurdle cradles — These consist of a number 
of rods or small canes or sticks arranged in a 
~ plane on an oblong hoop and held in place by 
lashing with splints or cords. The Yuman 
tribes and the Wichita so made them. The 
bed is of cottonwood bast, shredded, and the 
child is held in place in some examples by an 
artistic wrapping of coloured woven belts. The 
Apache, Navaho, and Pueblo tribes combine 
the basket, the hurdle, and the board cradles, 
the Navaho covering the framework with 
_ drapery of the softest buckskin and loading it 
with ornaments. The ancient cliff-dwellers 
used both the board and the hurdle forms. 
Hammock cradles—Here and there were 
tribes that placed their infants in network or 
wooden hammocks suspended by the ends. 
_ In these the true function of the cradle as a 
_ sleeping place is better fulfilled, other varieties 
serving rather for carrying. 
_ Among the San Carlos Apache at least the 
cradle is made after the baby is born, to fit 
_ the body; later on a larger one is prepared. 
‘The infant was not placed at once after birth 
» into the cradle after the washing; a certain 
number of days elapsed before the act was 
performed with appropriate ceremonies. When 
the mother was working about the home the 
infant was not kept in the cradle, but was laid 
on a robe or mat and allowed free play of 
body and limbs. The final escape was grad- 
ual, the process taking a year or more. The 
_ cradle distorted the head by flattening the 
occiput as a natural consequence of contact 

_ between the resistant pillow and the immature 

_ bone, and among certain tribes this action was 

_ enhanced by pressure of pads. The Navaho 
are said to adjust the padding under the 
shoulders also. Hrdlicka finds skull deform- 
ations more pronounced and common in males 
_ than infemales. In many tribes scented herbs 
_were placed in the bedding. Among the Yuma 
difference was sometimes made in adorning 
_ boys’ and girls’ cradles, the former being 
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much more costly. Some tribes make a new 
cradle for each child, but among the Pueblo 
tribes, particularly, the cradle was a sacred 
object, handed down in the family, and the 
number of children it had carried was fre- 
quently shown by notches on the frame. Its 
sale would, it is thought, result in the death 
of the child. If the infant died while in the 
helpless age, the cradle was either thrown 
away (Walapai and Tonto), broken up, 
burned, or placed on the grave (Navaho and 
Apache), or buried with the corpse, laced up 
inside, as in life (cliff-dwellers, Kiowa). The 
grief of a mother on the death of an infant is 
intensely pathetic. The doll and the cradle 
were everywhere playthings of Indian girls. 

Consult Fewkes in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 
1897; Hrdlicka in Am. Anthrop., vit, nos. 
2, 3, 1905; Mason in Rep. Nat: Mus., 161- 
212, 1887; Porter, ibid., 213-235. 

(0. T. M,) 


Credit Indians. A Missisauga band for- 
merly living on Credit r., 10 m. west of 
Toronto. About 1850 they removed to Tus- 
carora tp.,on Grand r., Ontario, by invitation 
of the Iroquois— (Jones, Ojebway Inds., 211, 
1861.) Pop. in 1911, 264 (Dept. Ind; Aff., 
pt. 1, 22, 1911.) 


Cree (contracted from Kristinaux, French 
form of Kenistenoag, given as one of their 
own names). An important Algonquian tribe 
of British America whose former habitat was 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, between Red 
and Saskatchewan rs. They ranged north- 
eastward down Nelson r, to the vicinity of 
Hudson bay, and northwestward almost to 
Athabaska lake. _When they first became 
known to the Jesuit missionaries a part of 
them resided in the region of James bay, as 
it is stated as early as 1640 that “they dwell 
on the rivers of the north sea where Nipissings 
go to trade with them’; but the Jesuit Re- 
lations of 1661 and 1667 indicate a region 
farther to the nN. w. as the home of ‘the larger 
part of the tribe. A portion of the Cree, as 
appears from the tradition given by Lacombe 
(Dict. Lang. Cris), inhabited for a time the 
region about Red r., intermingled with the 
Chippewa and Maskegon, but were attracted 
to the plains by the buffalo, the Cree, like 
the Chippewa, being essentially a forest 
people. Many bands of Cree were virtually 
nomads, their movements being governed 
largely by the food supply. The Cree are 
closely related, linguistically and otherwise, 
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to the Chippewa. Hayden regarded them as 
an offshoot of the latter, and the Maskegon 
another division of the same ethnic group. 

At some comparatively recent time the 
Assiniboin, a branch of the Sioux, in conse- 
quence of a quarrel, broke away from their 
brethren and sought alliance with the Cree. 
The latter received them cordially and granted 
them a home in their territory, thereby forming 
friendly relations that have continued to the 
present day. The united tribes attacked and 
drove southwestward the Siksika and allied 
tribes who formerly dwelt along the Saskatche- 
wan. The enmity between these tribes and 
both the Siksika and the Sioux has ever since 
continued. After the Cree obtained firearms 
they made raids into the Athapascan country, 
even to the Rocky mts. and as far N. as Mac- 
kenzie r. Mackenzie, speaking of the region 
of Churchill r., says the original people of 
this area, probably Slaves, were driven out 
by the Cree. 

As the people of this tribe have been friendly 
from their first intercourse with both the Eng- 
lish and the French, and until quite recently 
were left comparatively undisturbed in the 
enjoyment of their territory, there has been 
but little recorded in regard to their history. 
This consists almost wholly of their contests 
with neighbouring tribes and their relations 


with the Hudson’s Bay Co. In 1786, according 


to Hind, these Indians, as well as those of sur- 
rounding tribes, were reduced to less than half 
their former numbers by smallpox. The same 
disease again swept off at least half the prairie 
tribes in 1838. They were thus reduced, 
according to Hind, to one-sixth or one-eighth 
of their former population. In more recent 
years, since game has become scarce, they have 
lived chiefly in scattered bands, depending 
largely on trade with the agents of the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. At present they are gathered chiefly 
in bands on various reserves in Manitoba, 
mostly with the Chippewa. 

Their dispersion into bands subject to differ- 
ent conditions with regard to the supply and 
character of their food has resulted in varying 
physical characteristics; hence the varying 
descriptions given by explorers. Mackenzie, 
who describes the Cree comprehensively, says 
they are of moderate stature, well proportioned, 
and of great activity. Their complexion is 
copper-coloured and their hair black, as is com- 
mon among Indians. Their eyes are black, 
keen, and penetrating; their countenance 
open and agreeable. 
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In regard to the women _ 
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he says: “Of all the nations which I have seen . 
on this continent, the Knisteneaux women are _ 
the most comely. Their figure is generally : 
well proportioned, and the regularity of their 
features would be acknowledged by the more | 
civilized people of Europe. Their complexion — 
has less of that dark tinge which is common to 
those savages who have less cleanly habits.” 
Umfreville, from whom Mackenzie appears to 
have copied in part what is here stated, says 
that they are more inclined to be lean of body 
a é : j 
than otherwise, a corpulent Indian being “a ; 
much greater curiosity than a sober one.” 
Clark (Sign Language, 1885) describes the — 
Cree seen by him as wretchedly poor and : 
mentally and physically inferior to the Plains 
Indians; and Harmon says that those of the 
tribe who inhabit the plains are fairer and more 
cleanly than the others. 
Their hair was cut in various fashions, ac- 
cording to the tribal divisions, and by some left 
in its natural state. Henry says the young 
men shaved off the hair except a small spot on 
: 
i 


the crown of the head. Their dress consisted 
of tight leggings, reaching nearly to the hip, a 
strip of cloth or leather about 1 ft. wide and 5 
ft. long passing between the legs and under a 
belt around the waist, the ends being allowed 
to hang down in front and behind; a vest or 
shirt reaching to the hips; sometimes a cap for 
the head made of a piece of fur or a small skin, 
and sometimes a robe thrown over the dress. 
These articles, with moccasins and mittens, 
constituted their apparel. The dress of the 
women consisted of the same materials, but the 
shirt extended to the knees, being fastened over j 
the shoulders with cords and at the waist with 

a belt, and having a flap at the shoulders; the — 
arms were covered to the wrist with detached 
sleeves. Umfreville says that in trading, fraud, 
cunning, Indian finesse, and every concomitant — 
vice was practised by them from the boy of 12 i 
years to the octogenarian, but where trade 
was not concerned they were scrupulously 
honest. Mackenzie says that they were natur- 
ally mild and affable, as well as just in their — 
dealings among themselves and with strangers; 
that any deviation from these traits is to be 
attributed to the influence of the white traders. 
He also describes them as generous, hospitable, » 
and exceedingly good natured except when un- 
der the influence of spirituous liquor. Chastity — 
was not considered a virtue among them, 
though infidelity of a wife was sometimes 
severely punished. Polygamy was common, 
and when a man’s wife died it was considered 
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his duty to marry her sister, if she had one. 
_ The arms and utensils used before trade ar- 
a ticles were introduced by the whites were pots 
of stone, arrow-points, spearheads, hatchets, 
and other edged tools of flint, knives of buffalo 
__rib, fishhooks made out of sturgeon bones, and 
awls from bones of the moose. The fibrous 
roots of the white pine were used as twine for 
sewing their bark canoes, and a kind of thread 
from a weed for making nets. Spoons and 
pans were fashioned from the horns of the 
moose (Hayden). They sometimes made fish- 
hooks by inserting a piece of bone obliquely 
into a stick and sharpening the point. Their 
lines were either thongs fastened together or 
braided willow bark. Their skin tipis, like 
those of the n. Athapascans, were raised on 
poles set up in conical form, but were usually 
more commodious. They occasionally erect a 
larger structure of lattice work, covered with 
birch bark, in which 40 men or more can 
assemble for council, feasting, or religious rites. 
The dead were usually buried in shallow 
graves, the body being covered with a pile of 
stones and earth to protect it from beasts of 
prey. The grave was lined with branches, 
some of the articles belonging to the deceased 
_ being placed in it, and in some sections a sort 
‘of canopy was erected over it. Where the 
deceased had distinguished himself in war his 
body was laid, according to Mackenzie, on a 
_ kind of scaffolding; but at a later date Hayden 
s says they did not practise tree or scaffold 
burial. Tattooing was almost universal among 
_ the Cree before it was abandoned through the 
influence of the whites. The women were 
content with having a line or two drawn from 
the corners of the mouth toward the angles of 
the lower jaw; but some of the men covered 
_ their bodies with lines and figures. The Cree 
of the Woods are expert canoemen and the 
_ women lighten considerably their labours by 
__ the use of the canoe, especially where lakes and 
-Yivers abound. A double-head drum and a 
Tattle are used in all religious ceremonies except 
those which take place in the sweat house. 
Their religious beliefs are generally similar to 

_ those of the Chippewa. 
The gentile form of social organization 
_ appears to be wanting. On account of the 
_ uncertain application of the divisional names 
given by the Jesuit missionaries and other 
_ early writers it is impossible to identify them 
with those more modernly recognized. Rich- 
__ardson says: “It would, however, be an end- 
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people designated by the early French writers. 
Every small band, naming itself from its hunt- 
ing grounds, was described as a different 
nation.” The first notice of the Cree divisions 
is given in the Jesuit Relation of 1658, which 
states that they are composed of four nations 
or peoples, as follows: Alimibegouek, Kilisti- 
nons of the bay of Ataouabouscatouek, Kilisti- 
nons of the Nipisiriniens, and Nisibourounik. 
At least 3 of these divisions are erroneously 
located on the Creuxius map of 1660, and it is 
evident from the Relation that at least 3 of 
them were supposed by the writer to have been 
situated somewhere s. or s. w. of James bay. 
Nothing additional is heard of them in the sub- 
sequent notices of the tribe, which is otherwise 
divided into the Paskwawininiwug and Saka- 
wininiwug (people of the plains and of the 
woods), the former subdivided into Sipiwinini- 
wug and Mamikininiwug (river and lowland 
people), the latter into Sakittawawininiwug 
and Ayabaskawininiwug (those of Cross *lake 
and those of N. Alberta). In 1856 the Cree 
were divided, according to Hayden, into the 
following bands, all or nearly all taking their 
names from their chiefs: Apistekaihe, Cokah, 
Kiaskusis, Mataitaikeok, Muskwoikakenut, 
Muskwoikauepawit, Peisiekan, Piskakauakis, 
Shemaukan, and Wikyuwamkamusenaikata, 
besides several smaller bands and a consider- 
able number around lac Ile-a-la-Crosse in N. 
Saskatchewan who were not attached to any 
band. So far as now known the ethnic divi- 
sions, aside from the Cree proper, are the Mas- 
kegon, and the Monsoni. Although these are 
treated as distinct tribes, they form, beyond 
doubt, integral parts of the Cree. It was to 
the Maskegon, according to Richardson, that 
the name Kilistenaux, in its many forms, was — 
anciently applied, a conclusion with which 
Henry apparently agrees. 

In 1776, before smallpox had greatly reduced 
them, the population of the Cree proper was 
estimated at about 15,000. Most of the esti- 
mates during the last century give them from 
2,500 to 3,000.** In 1911, there were approxi- 
mately 18,000 Crees in Canada. 


(i.-M. =O. T.) 


Ana.—Petitot, Kutchin MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1869 
(‘foes’: Kutchin name). Annah.—Mackenzie, Voy., 
291, 1802 (‘foes’: Chipewyan name). Ayisiyiniwok.— 
Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 649, 1883 (name used 


by themselves). Castanoe.—Stanwix conf. (1759) in 
Rupp, West. Penn., app., 140, 1846. Chahis.—Maxi- 


*Probably Lac Ile-a-la-Crosse. 
**Probably an error for “ 12,500 to 13,000.” 
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milian, Trav., 1, 234, 1841 (Hidatsa name). Christa- 
neaux.—Buchanan, N. Am. Inds., 156, 1824. Christe- 
naux.—Writer of 1719 in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 424, 
1885. Christeneaux.—Hutchins (1764) quoted by 
Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, 111, 556, 1853. Chris’-te-no.— 
Lewis and Clark, Trav., 55, 1806. Christenois.—lIbid., 
30. Christianaux.—La Harpe (1700), in French, Hist. 
Coll. La., 111, 27, 1851. Christianeaux.—Gale, Upper 
(1770) 


Miss., map, 1867. Christianux.—Hutchins 
quoted® by Richardson, Arct. Exped., u, 37, 1851. 
Christinaux.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 20, 1744. Chris- 


tineaux.—French writer (1716) in Minn. Hist. Soe. 
Coll., v, 422, 1885. Christinos.—Proces verbal (1671) 
in Margry, Déc., 1, 97, 1875. Christinou.—Hervas 
(ca, 1785) quoted by Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec, 3, 348, 1816. 
Chritenoes.—Tisher, Interesting Acct., 190, 1812. 
Cithinistinee.—Writer of 1786 in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 1st s., 11, 24,1794. Clintinos.—Ramsey in U.S. 
Ind. Aff. Rep., 72, 1850 (misprint). Clistenos.—Rafines- 
que, introd. to Marshall, Ky., 1, 32, 1824. Clistinos. 
—La Hontan, New Voy.,1, 231,1703. Cnistineaux.— 
Neill, Minn., 111, 1858. Crees.—Harmon, Jour., 313, 
map, 1820. Cries.—De Smet, Missions, 109, 1848. 
Criqs.—Henry, Tray. in Can., 214, 1809. Criques.— 
Charlevoix (1667), New France, m1, 107, 1868 (so called 
by Canadians). Cris.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, map, 1744. 
Cristeneaux.—Chauvignerie (1736) quoted by School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 556, 1853. Cristinaux.—Mon- 
treal treaty (1701) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 722, 1855. 
Cristineaux.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 649, 
1883. Cristinos.—La Chesnaye (1697) in Margry, Déc., 
vi, 7, 1886. Crists.—Vaudreuil (1716), ibid., 496. 
Crus.—Gunn in Smithson. Rep., 399, 1867. Cyini- 
nook.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 148, 1883. 
~Eithinyook.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., u, 
23, 1836. Eithinyoowuc.—Franklin, Jour. Polar Sea, 
96, 1824 (‘men’: their own name). Ennas.—Petitot in 
Can. Ree. Sci., 1, 49, 1884 (‘strangers’, ‘enemies’: Atha- 
pascan name). Eta.—Petitot, Hare MS. vocab., B. A. 
E., 1869 (‘foe’: Kawchodinne name). Ethinu.—Rich- 
ardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 1, 1851. Ethinyu.—Ibid., 34. 
Eythinyuwuk.—Ibid., 1 (own name). Guilistinons. 
—Jes, Rel. 1670, 79, 1858. Gua’tskia’wé.—Chamber- 
lain, inf’n, 1903 (‘liars’: Kutenai name). Hillini-Lle’- 
ni.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 650, 1883. Inin- 
_ yuwé-u.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 33, 1851. In- 
ninyu-wuk.—Ibid., 70 (mame used by themselves). 
Iyiniwok.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 649, 1883 
(‘men’: name used by themselves). Ka-lis-te-no.— 
Lewis and Clark quoted by Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 3, 
408, 1816. Keiscatch-ewan.—Hutchins (1770) quoted 
by Richardson, Arct. Exped., 11, 37, 1851 (‘people of Sas- 
«katchewan r.’). Keiskatchewan.—lbid., 38. Kelis- 
tenos.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, vr, 33, 1857. Ke- 
nish-té-no-wuk.—Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 287, 
1871. Ke-nis-te-noag.—Warren (1852) in Minn. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 38, 1885 (Chippewa name). Kenis- 
tenoo.— U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. ,454, 1838. Kenistenos.— 
Burton, City of the Saints, 117, 1861. Kilisteno.— 
Prichard, Phys. Hist. Mankind, v, 410, 1847. Kilisti- 
naux.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 92, 1858. Kilistinon.—Jes. 
Rel. 1658, 20, 1858. Kilistinos.—Du Lhut (1684) in 
Margry, Déc., vi, 51, 1886. Kilistinous.—Charlevoix 
quoted by Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 3, 407,1816. Killes- 
tinoes.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 107, 1816. Killi- 
ni.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 650, 1883. Kil- 
listeneaux.—Army officer (1812) quoted by Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, 111, 556, 1853. Killistenoes.—Mass. Hist. 


Soc. Coll., 2d s., x, 99, 1823. Killistinaux—.Henry, © 
Killistini.—Duponceau - 


Tray. in Can., 247, 1809. 


‘Baraga, Ojibwa Dict., 1878 (Chippewa name). 
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quoted by Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 649, 1883. 
Killistinoer.—Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 3, 257, 1816 
(German form). Killistinoes.—Edwards (1788) in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., rx, 92, 1804. Killistinons. 
—Henry, Trav. in Can., 247, 1809. Killistinous.— 
Jefferys, Fr. Doms., 1, 44, 1760. Killistins.—Ibid., 
map. Kinishtiank.—Belcourt (before 1853) in Minn. 
Hist. Soe. Coll., 1, 227, 1872 (trans.: ‘being held by the 
winds’). Kinishtino.—Baraga, Eng.-Otch. Dict., 63, 
1878 (Chippewa name). Kinisteneaux.—Mackenzie 
(1801) quoted by Kendall, Trav., 1, 289, 1809. Kinisti- 
naux.—Henry, Trav. in Can., 214, 1809. Kinisti- 
neaux.—lIbid., 247. Kinistinoes.—Harmon, Jour., 67, 
1820. Kinistinons.—Jes. Rel. 1672, 54, 1858. Kinis- 
tinuwok.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 649, 1883 
(Chippewa name). Kinsteneaux.—Lewis and Clark, 
Tray., 105, 1840. Kinstinaux.—Gallatin in Trans. Am, 
Ethnol. Soe.,'1, 104, 1848. Kiristinon.—Jes. Rel. 1640 
34, 1858. Kislistinons.—Du Chesneau (1681) in N. Y. 
Dog, Col. Hist., rx, 161, 1855. Kisteneaux.—Ramsey 
in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 71,1850. Kiistinaux.—Gallatin 
in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 23, 1836. Klistinons.— 
Jes. Rel. (1671) quoted by Ramsey in U.S. Ind. Aff. 
Rep., 71, 1850. Klistinos.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. 
Soc., 649, 1883. Kneestenoag.—Tanner, Narr., 315, 
1830 (Ottawa name). Knisteaux.—Howe, Hist. Coll., 
357, 1851. Kmnistenaus.—Lewis and Clark, Trav., 45, 
1806. nistenaux.—Schermerhorn (1812) in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., m, 11, 1814. Knisteneau.— 
Farnham, Trav., 32, 1843. Knisteneaux.—Gass, Jour., 
42, note, 1807. Knisteneux.—Harmon, Jour., 313, 1820. 
Knisteno.—Wrangell, Ethnol. Nachr., 100, 1839. Knis~ 
tenoos.—Brackenridge, Views of La., 86,1815. Knisti- 
naux.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq., Soc., 11, 23, 1836. 
Knistineaux.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 141, 1855. Knisti- 
nos.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 148, 1883. 
Krees.—Henry, MS. vocab. (1812), Bell copy, B. A. E. 
Kricqs.—Bacqueville de la Potheriec, Hist. Am., 1, 170, 
1758. Kriés.—Baudry des Loziéres, Voy. a la Le., 242, 
1802. Kriqs.—Lettres Edif., 1, 645, 1695. Kris.— 
Jefferys, Fr. Doms, 1, map, 1760. Kristenaux.—Kings- 
ley, Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 148, 1883. Kristeneaux.— 
Franklin, Jour. to Polar Sea, 96, 1824. Kristinaux.— 
Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 23, 1836. Kristi- 
no.—Morse, Rep. to See. War, 34, 1822. Kyristin8ns. 
—Jes. Rel. 1641, 59, 1858. Mehethawas.—Keane in 
Stanford, Compend., 521, 1878. Ministeneaux.— 
Boudinot, Star in the West, 127, 1816 (misprint). 
Naehiaok.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 148, 
1883. Nahathaway.—West, Jour., 19, 1824. Nahea- 
wak.—Long, Exped. St. Peter’s R., 1, 376, 1824. Nah- 
hahwuk.—Tanner, Narr., 315, 1830 (said to be their 
own name). Nahiawah.—Prichard, Phys. Hist. Man- 
kind, v, 410, 1847. Nahioak.—Maximilian, Trav., 1, 
454, 1839. Nakawawa.—Hutchins (1770) quoted by 
Richardson, Arct. Expd., m, 38, 1851. Naka-we-wuk. 
—Ibid. Nathehwy-within-yoowuc.—Franklin, Journ, 
to Polar Sea, 96, 1824 (‘southern men’). Nathe’-wy- 
within-yu.—lIbid., 71. Nation du Grand Rat.—La- 
Chesnaye (1697)-in Margry, Déc., vi, 7, 1886. Né-a- 
ya-6¢.—Hayden, Ethnol. and Philol. Mo. Val., 235, 
1862 (‘those who speak the same tongue’: own name). 
Ne-heth-a-wa.—Unrfreville (1790) in Maine Hist. Soe. 


Coll., vs, 270, 1859. Nehethé-wuk.—Richardson, Arct. ~ 
Ne- — 


Exped., mu, 36, 1851 (‘exact men’: own name). 
hethowuck.—Shea, note in Charlevoix, New Fr., 11, 


107, 1868. Nehethwa.—Unmfreville (1790) quoted by — 


Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 3, 418, 1816. Nehiyaw.— 
Nehiya- 
wok.—Lacombe, Dict., des Cris x, 1874 (own name; 


y 
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from tyiniwok, ‘those of the first race’). Nenawehks.— 
Keane in Stanford, Compend., 525, 1878. Nena- 
wewhk.—Walch, map, 1805. Nena Wewhok.—Har- 
mon, Jour., map, 1820. Nithe-wuk.—Hind, Lab. 
Penin., 1, 10, 1863. Northern Uttawawa.—Hutchins 
(1770) quoted by Richardson, Arct, Exped., 1, 38, 1851. 
O’pimmitish Ininiwuc.—Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 
56, 1824 (‘men of the woods’). Quenistinos.—Iber- 
ville (1702) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 342, 1872. 
Queristinos.—Iberville in Margry, Déc., rv, 600, 1880. 
Re-nis-te-nos.—Culbertson in Smithson. Rep. 1850, 
122, 1851. sa-hé’.—Matthews, Hidatsa Inds, 200, 
1877 (Hidatsa name). Saie’/kutin.—Tims, Blackfoot 
Gram. and Dict., 124, 1889 (Siksika name: sing.). 
Schahi.—Maximilian, Trav., u, 234, 1841 (Hidatsa 
name). sha-i-yé.—Matthews, Hidatsa Inds., 200, 1877 
(Assiniboin name). Shi-e-4-la.—Hayden, Ethnol. and 
Philol. Mo. Val., 235, 1862 (Sioux name); Shi-é-ya.— 
Ibid. (Assiniboin name: ‘enemies,’ ‘strangers’). South- 
ern Indians.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 95, 1744 (so called 
by the Hudson Bay traders). 


Cumshewa (corrupted from Gé’mshewah, or 
Gé’msewa, the name of its chief). A former 
Haida town at the n. entrance of Cumshewa 
inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. By the 
natives it was known as Hlkenul. It was al- 


-most entirely occupied by the Stawas-haidagai, 


(q. v.) According to John Wark’s estimate, 
1836-41, there were then 20 houses in the place 
and 286 people. This agrees closely with that 
still given by Cumshewa people as the former 
number. Cumshewa was one of the last towns 


_abandoned when all the Indians of this region 


went to Skidegate—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
279, 1905. 

Casswer.—Downie in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., xxx1, 251, 
Comshewars.—Dunn, Hist. Oreg., 281, 1844. 
Crosswer.—Downie, op. cit. Cumshawas.—Scouler 
in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., xr, 219, 1841. Cumshewa.— 
Dawson, Q. Charlotte Ids., 168B, 1880. ~-Cumshewes.— 
Cum- 
shuwaw.—Can. Ind. Aff., 128, 1879. Gumshewa.— 
Deans, Tales from Hidery, 82, 1899. Kit-ta-was.— 
Dawson, Q. Charlotte Ids., 168, 1880 (Tsin.:shian name). 


- Koumchaouas.—Duflot de Mofras, Oreg., 1, 337, 1844. 


Kumshahas.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 73, 
1856. Kumshewa.—Dawson, op. cit., 168. Kum- 
shiwa.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 26, 
1884. Lké’nal.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905 
(Haida name). Tikinool.—Dawson, op. cit., 168 
(Haida name). 


Dadens (Da’dens). A Haida town on the s. 
coast of North id., fronting Parry passage, 
Queen Charlotte ids., British Columbia. It 


was the chief town of the Yaku-lanas previous ~ 


to their migration to Prince of Wales id.; 
afterward the site was used as a camp, but, it 


is said, was not reoccupied as a town. It 
figures prominently in accounts of early voy- 

agers, from which it would appear either that 
it was still occupied in their time or that it had 
only recently been abandoned. 
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Da’dens Inaga’-i.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905 
(Inaga’-i =‘town’). Tartanee.—Douglas quoted by 
Dawson, Queen Charlotte Ids., 162, 1880. 

Dadjingits (Dadjt'figits, ‘common-hat_ vil- 
lage’). A Haida town on the n. shore of Bear- 
skin bay, Skidegate inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., . 
Brit. Col. It was occupied for a brief time 
by part of the Gitins of Skidegate, afterward 
known as Nasagas-haidagai, during a tempo- 
rary difference with the other branch of the 
group.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


Dagangasels (Ddgafiaséls, ‘common food- 
steamers’). A subdivision of the Kona-kega- 
wai of the Haida. They were of low social 
rank, and the name was used probably in con- 
tempt.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 273, 1905. 


Daggers. Sharp-pointed, edged imple- 
ments, intended to thrust and stab. Daggers 
of stone do not take a prominent place among 
the weapons of the northern tribes, and they 
are not readily distinguished from knives, 
poniards, lance-heads, and projectile points, 
save in rare cases where the handle was worked 
in a single piece with the blade. Bone was well 
suited for the making of stabbing implements 
and the long 2-pointed copper poniard of the 
region of the Great lakes was a formidable 
weapon. The exact use of this group of ob- 
jects as employed in‘ prehistoric times must 
The 
introduction of iron soon led to the making of 
keen-pointed knives, as the dirk, and among 
the N. W. Coast tribes the manufacture of 
broad-bladed daggers of copper and iron or 
steel, modelled after Europeanand Asiatic pat- 
terns, became an important industry. 

For daggers of stone consult Moorehead, 
Prehist. Impls., 1900; Rau in Smithson. Cont., 
xxi, 1876; Thruston, Antiq. of Tenn., 1897; 
for metal daggers, see Niblack in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. 1888, 1890. (w. H. H.) 


Dahua (Da’rua). A Haida town Nn. of 
Lawn hill, at the mouth of Skidegate inlet, 
Queen Charlotte id., Brit. Col. It belonged to 
the Djahui-skwabladagai, and was noted in 
legend as the place where arose the troubles 
which resulted in separating the later N. W. 
Coast Indians from those of Skidegate inlet. 
It was also the scene of a great battle between 
the inlet people and those of the N. W. coast, 
in which the latter were defeated.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


(Daiyt’, ‘giving-food-to-others 
A Haida town on Shingle bay, zB. of 


Daiyu 
town’). 
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Welcome point, Moresby id., w. Brit. Col. It 
was owned by a small band, the Daiyuahl-lanas 
or Kasta-kegawai, which received one of its 
names from that of the town.— Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 279, 1905. 

Daiyuahl-lanas (Daiyi at la’nas, ‘people 
of the town where they always give away food’). 
A division of the Raven clan of the Haida, 
named from one of its towns. A second name 
for the band was Kasta-kegawai (Q!a’sta gé@’ga- 
wa-i), ‘those born at Skidegate cr.’ It for- 
merly occupied the coast between Alliford bay 
and Cumshewa point, but is now nearly ex- 
tinct.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 269, 1905. 
K‘astak’é/rauai.—Boas, Fifth Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Canada, 26, 1889. Q!a’sta qé’gawa-i.—Swanton, op. 
cit. Tai/dtl 1a’nas.—Boas, Twelfth Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Canada, 24 ,1898. 

Dance. Nature is prodigal of life and 
energy. The dance is universal and instinct- 
- ive. Primarily the dance expresses the joy of 

biotic exaltation, the exuberance of life and 
energy; it is the ready physical means of 
manifesting the emotions of joy and of express- 
ing the exultation of conscious strength and 
the ecstasy of successful achievement— the 
fruitage of well-directed energy. Like modern 
music, through long development and divergent 
growth the dance has been adapted to the 
environment of many and diverse planes of 
culture and thought; hence it is found among 
both savage and enlightened peoples in many 
complex and differing forms and kinds. But 
the dance of the older time was fraught with 
symbolism and mystic meaning which it has 
lost in civilization and enlightenment. 
confined to no one country of the world, to no 
period of ancient or modern time, and to no 
plane of human culture. 

Strictly interpreted, therefore, the dance 
seems to constitute an important adjunct rather 
than the basis of the social, military, religious, 
and other activities designed to avoid evil and 
to secure welfare. A‘contrary view renders a 
general definition and interpretation of the 
dance complex and difficult, apparently requir- 
ing a detailed description of the various activi- 
ties of which it became a part. For if the 
dance is to be regarded as the basis of these 
activities, then these ceremonies and observ- 
ances must be defined strictly as normal 
developments of the dance, a procedure which 
is plainly erroneous. The truth appears to be 
that the dance is only an element, not the basis, 
of the several festivals, rites, and ceremonies 

_ performed in accordance with well-defined rules 


flutes are used to aid the singers. 
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and usages, of which it has become a part. The 
dance was a powerful impulse to their perform- 
ance, not the motive of their observance. 

Among the Indians n. of Mexico the dance 
usually consists of rhythmic and not always 
graceful gestures, attitudes, and movements of 
the body and limbs, accompanied by steps 
usually made to accord with the time of some 
form of music, produced either by the dancer 
or dancers or by one or more attendant singers. 
Drums, rattles, and sometimes bone or reed 
Every kind 
and class of dance has its own peculiar steps, 
attitudes, rhythm, figures, song or songs with 
words and accompanying music, and costumes. 

The word or logos of the song or chant in 
savage and barbaric planes of thought and 
culture expressed the action of the orenda, or 
esoteric magic power, regarded as immanent in 
the rite or ceremony of which the dance was a 
dominant adjunct and impulse. In the lower 
planes of thought the dance was inseparable 
from the song or chant, which not only started 
and accompanied but also embodied it. 

Some dances are peculiar to men and others 
to women. Some dances are performed by a 
single dancer, others belong respectively to 
individuals, like those of the Onthonrontha 
(‘one chants’) among the Iroquois; other 
dances are for all who may wish to take part, 
the number then being limited only by the 
space available; still others are for specified 
classes of persons, members of certain orders, 
societies, or fraternities. There are, therefore, 
personal, fraternal, clan or gentile, tribal, and 
inter-tribal dances; there are also social, erotic, 
comic, mimic, patriotic, military or warlike, 
invocative, offertory, and mourning dances, as 
well as those expressive of gratitude and thanks= 
giving. Morgan (League of the Iroquois, 1, , 
278, 1904) gives a list of 32 leading dances of 
the Seneca Iroquois, of which 6 are costume 
dances, 14 are for both men and women, 11 for 
men only, and 7 for women only. Three of 
the costume dances occur in those exclusively 
for men, and the other 3 in those for both men 
and women. 

In general among the American Indians the 
heel and the ball of the foot are lifted and then 
brought down with great force and swiftness in — 
such wise as to produce a resounding concus- 
sion. Usually the changes of position of the 
dancer are slow, but the changes of attitude 
are sometimes rapid and violent. The women 
employ several steps, sometimes employed also 
by the men, among which are the shuffle, the 
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glide, and the hop or leap. Holding both feet 


together and usually facing the song altar, the 
women generally take a leap or hop sidewise in 
advance and then a shorter one in recoil, so 
that every two hops the position is slightly 
advanced. They do not employ the violent 
steps and forceful attitudes in vogue among the 
men. They keep the body quite erect, alter- 
nately advancing either shoulder slightly, 
which gives them a peculiar swaying or rocking 
motion, resembling the waving of a wind- 
rocked stalk of corn. Indeed, among the 
Onondaga, Cayuga, and other Iroquois tribes, 
one of the names for “woman” (wathonwisas, 
‘she sways or rocks’) is a term taken from this 
rocking or swaying motion. 

Among some tribes, when the warriors were 
absent on a hunting or war expedition, the 
women performed appropriate dances to insure 
Among the same 
people in the dances in which women may take 
part, these, under the conduct of a leader with 
one or more aids, form a circle around the song 
altar (the mat or bench provided for the singer 
or singers), maintaining an interval of from 2 
to 5feet. Then, outside of this circle the men, 
under like leadership, form another circle at a 
suitable distance from that of the women. 
Then the two circles, which are usually not 
closed between the leaders and the ends of the 
circles, move around the song altar from the 
right to the left in such manner that at all times 
the heads of the circles of dancers move along 
a course meeting the advancing sun (their elder 
brother), whose apparent motion is conversely 
from the left to the right of the observer. In 


- the Santee Dakota dance a similar movement 


around the centre of the circle from right to left 
is also observed. Among the Muskhogean 
tribes, however, the two circles move in oppo- 
site directions, the men with the course of the 


sun and the women contrary to it (Bartram). 


Among the Santee the women may dance only 
at. the meeting of the “medicine society” of 


- which they are members; they alone dance the 


scalp dance-while the warriors sing. Rev. John 
Eastman says that in dancing the Santee form 
3 circles, the innermost composed of men, the 
middle of children, and the outermost of 
women. According to Le Page Du Pratz, 
these circles, among the Natchez, moved in 
opposite directions, the women turning from 
left to right, and the men from right to left. 
This movement of the circles from right to left 


_ seems designed to prevent the dancer in the 
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entire course around the song altar from turn- 
ing his back to the sun. 

The Mandan and other Siouan tribes dance 
in an elaborate ceremony, called the Buffalo 
dance, to bring game when food is scarce, in 
accordance with a well-defined ritual. In like 
manner the Indians of the arid region of the 
S. W. perform long and intricate ceremonies 
with the accompaniment of the dance ceremo- 
nies which, in the main, are invocations or 
prayers for rain and bountiful harvests and the 
creation of life. Among the Iroquois, in the 
so-called green-corn dance, the shamans urge 
the people to participate in order to show 
gratitude for bountiful harvests, the preserva- 
tion of their lives, and appreciation of the bles- 
sings of the expiring years. The ghost dance, 
the snake dance, the sun dance, the scalp dance, 
and the calumet dance, each performed for 
one or more purposes, are not developments 
from the dance, but rather the dance has be- 
come only a part of the ritual of each of these 
important observances, which by metonymy 
have been called by the name of only a small 
but conspicuous part or element of the entire 
ceremony. 

Consult Bartram, Travels, 1792; Jesuit Re- 
lations, Thwaites, ed. -Ltxxmt, 1896-1901; 
Margry, Déc., I-v1, 1875-86; Morgan, League 
of the Iroquois, 1857, 1904; Lafitau, Mceurs 
des Sauvages, 1724; Le Page du Pratz, Hist. 
de la Louisiane, 1758. (J. N. B. H.) 


Dasoak (‘flying’). A clan of the Huron. 


Deer Skins. Apparently a division of the 
northern Athapascans, as they are mentioned 
as belonging to a group including*the Beaver 
Hunters, Flatside Dogs (Thlingchadinne), and 
Slaves.— De Smet, Oregon Missions 164, 1847. 


Dekanawida (‘two river-currents flowing 
together.— Hewitt). An Iroquois prophet, 
statesman, and lawgiver, who lived probably 
during the second and third quarters of the 
15th century, and who, conjointly with Hia- 
watha, planned and founded the historical con- 
federation of the five Iroquois tribes. Accord- 
ing to a circumstantial tradition, he was 
born in the vicinity of Kingston, Ontario, 
in what then was probably Huron territory, 
He was reputed to have been one of 7 brothers. 
Definite tradition gives him rank with the 
demigods, owing to the masterful orenda or 
magic power with which he worked tirelessly 
to overcome the obstacles and difficulties of 
his task, the astuteness he displayed in negotia- 
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tion, and the wisdom he exhibited in framing 
the laws and in establishing the fundamental 
principles on which they were based and on 
which rested the entire structure of the Iro- 
quois confederation. Omens foreshadowed his 
birth, and portents accompanying this event 
revealed the fact to his virgin mother that 
Dekanawida would be the source of evil to her 
people, referring to the destruction of the 
Huron confederation by that of the Iroquois. 
Hence at his birth his mother and grandmother 
with true womanly patriotism, sought to spare 
their country woes by attempting to drown 
the new-born infant by thrusting it through a 
hole made in the ice covering a neighbouring 
river. Three attempts were made, but in the 
morning after each attempt the young Dekana- 
wida was found unharmed in the arms of the 
astonished. mother. Thereupon the two 
women decided that it was decreed that he 
should live, and so resolved to rear him. Ra- 
pidly he grew to man’s estate, and then, saying 
that he must take up his fore-ordained work, 
departed southward, first assuring his mother 
that in the event of his death by violence or 
sorcery, the otter skin flayed entire which, 
with the head downward, he had hung in a 
corner of the lodge, would vomit blood. Deka- 
nawida was probably a Huron by blood, but 
perhaps an Iroquois by adoption. In the long 
and tedious negotiations preceding the final 
establishment of the historical confederation 
of the five Iroquois tribes, he endeavoured to 
persuade the Erie and the Neuter tribes also 
to join the confederation; these tribes, so far 
as known, were always friendly with the Huron 
people, and their representatives probably 
knew of Dekanawida’s Huron extraction. 
Many of the constitutional principles, laws, 
and regulations of the confederation are attri- 
buted to him. His chiefship did not belong to 
the hereditary class, but to the merit class, 
commonly styled the ‘pine-tree chiefs.’ Hence, 
he could forbid the appointment of a successor 
to his office, and could exclaim, “To others let 
there be successors, for like them they can 
advise you. I have established your common- 
wealth, and none has done what I have.”’ But 
it is probable that prohibition was attributed 
to him in later times when the true nature of 
the merit chiefs had become obscured. Hence 
it is the peculiar honour of the merit chiefs of 
to-day not to be condoled officially after death, 
nor to have successors to their chieftaincies. 
For these reasons the title Dekanawida does 
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not belong to the roll of 50 federal league chief- 
ships. (J. N. B. H.) 


Dekanisora. An Onondaga chief who came 
into prominence in the latter part of the 17th 
century, chiefly through his oratorical powers | 
and his efforts to maintain peace with both the 
French and the English. He was first men- | 
tioned by Charlevoix in 1682 as a member of 
an embassy from the Iroquois to the French 
at Montreal. He was also one of the embassy 
to the French in 1688, which was captured by 
Adario (Le Rat), and then released by the wily 
captor under the plea that there had been a 
mistake, blaming the French for the purpose 
of widening the breach between them and the 
Iroquois. Colden (Hist. Five Nat., 1, 165, 
1755) says Dekanisora was tall and well made, 
and that he “had for many years the greatest 
reputation among the Five Nations for speak- _ 
ing, and was generally employed as their 
speaker in their negotiations with both French 
and English.” His death is supposed to have 
occurred about 1730, as he was a very old man 
when he was a member of an embassy at Al- 
bany in 1726. (c. T.) 


Dekaury, Konoka. The eldest son and 
successor of Choukeka Dekaury, born in 1747. 
He was named Konoka (‘Eldest’) Dekaury, 
and is often mentioned as “Old Dekaury,” but 
is equally well known as Schachipkaka. Be- 
fore his father’s death, in 1816, Konoka had 
joined a band of Winnebago who took part, in 
1813, in the attack led by Proctor on Ft. 
Stephenson, on lower Sandusky r., Ohio, 
which was defended by Maj. George Crog- 
han. He fought also in the battle of the 
Thames, in Canada. He was held for a time, 
in 1827, as a hostage at Prairie du Chien for 
the delivery of Red Bird. His band usually 
encamped at the portage of Wisconsin r., the 
site of the present Portage, Wis. Mrs. Kinzie 
(Wau-Bun, 89, 1856) describes him as “the 
most noble, dignified, and venerable of his own 
or indeed of any other tribe,” having a fine 
Roman countenance, his head bald except for 
a solitary tuft of long, silvery hair neatly tied 
and falling back on his shoulders, and exhibit- 
ing a demeanour always courteous, while his. 
dress was always neat and unostentatious. 
He signed the treaty of Prairie du Chien Aug. 
19, 1825, on behalf of the Winnebago, and 
died on Wisconsin r. Apr. 20, 1836. ‘ 

Other members of the family, whose name — 
has been variously written DeKaury, DeKau- 
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ray, DayKauray, Day Korah, Dacorah, and 
DeCorrah, were noted. From Choukeka’s 
daughters, who married white men, are des- 
cended several well-known families of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. 

(c. 7.) 

Delaware. A confederacy, formerly the 
most important of the Algonquian stock, oc- 
cupying the entire basin of Delaware r. in z. 
Pennsylvania and s.z. New York, together 
with most of New Jersey and Delaware. They 
called themselves Lenape or Leni-lenape, 
equivalent to ‘real men,’ or ‘native, genuine 
men’; the English knew them as Delawares 
from the name of their principal river; the 
French called them Loups, ‘wolves,’ a term 
probably applied originally to the Mahican 
on Hudson r., afterwards extended to the 
Munsee division and to the whole group. To 
the more remote Algonquian tribes they, to- 
gether with all their cognate tribes along the 
coast far up into New England, were known 
as Wapanachki, ‘easterners,’ or ‘eastern land 
people,’ a term which appears also as a specific 
tribal designation in the form of Abnaki. By 
‘virtue of admitted priority of political rank 
and of occupying the central home territory, 
from which most of the cognate tribes had 
diverged, they were accorded by all the Al- 
gonquian tribes the respectful title of “grand- 
father,” a recognition accorded by courtesy 
also by the Huron. The Nanticoke, Conoy, 
Shawnee, and Mahican claimed close con- 
nection with the Delawares and_ preserved 
the tradition of a common origin. 

The Lenape, or Delawares proper, were 
composed of 3 principal tribes, treated by 
Morgan as phratries, viz: Munsee, Unami, 
and Unalachtigo, besides which some of 
the New Jersey bands may have consti- 
tuted a fourth. Each of these had its own 
territory and dialect, with more or less separ- 
ate identity, the Munsee particularly being so 
far differentiated as frequently to be con- 
sidered an independent people. 

The early traditional history of the Lenape 
is contained in their national legend, the 
Walam Olum. When they made their first 
treaty with Penn, in 1682, the Delawares 
had their Council fire at Shackamaxon, about 
the present Germantown, suburb of Phila- 
delphia, and under various local names occu- 
pied the whole country along the river. To 
this early period belongs their great chief, 
Tamenend, from whom the Tammany So- 
The different bands 
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frequently acted separately, but regarded them- 
selves as part of one great body. About the 
year 1720 the Iroquois assumed dominion 
over them, forbidding them to make war or 
sales of lands, a condition which lasted until 
abotit the opening of the French and Indian 
war. As the whites, under the sanction of 
the Iroquois, crowded them out of tneir an- 
cient homes, the Delawares removed to the 
Susquehanna, settling at Wyoming and other 
points about 1742. They soon crossed the 
mountains to the headwaters of the Allegheny 
the first of them having settled upon that 
stream in 1724. In 1751, by invitation of 
the Huron, they began to form settlements 
in BE. Ohio, and in a few years the greater 
part of the Delawares were fixed upon the 
Muskingum and other streams in £. Ohio, 
together with the Munsee and Mahican, who 
had accompanied them from the E., being 
driven out by the same pressure and after- 
ward consolidating with them. The Dela- 
wares being now within reach of the French 
and backed by the western tribes, asserted 
their independence of the Iroquois, and in 
the subsequent wars up to the treaty of Green- 
ville in 1795 showed themselves the most de- 
termined opponents of the advancing whites. 
The work of the devoted Moravian mission- 
aries in the 17th and 18th centuries forms 
an important part of the history of these 
tribes (see Missions). About the year 1770 the 
Delawares received permission from the Miami 
and Piankishaw to occupy the country be- 
tween the Ohio and White rs., in Indiana, 
where at one time they had 6 villages. In 
1789, by permission of the Spanish govern- 
ment, a part of them removed to Missouri, 
and afterward to Arkansas, together with a 
band of Shawnee. By 1820 the two bands 
had found their way to Texas, where the 
Delawares numbered at that time probably 
at least 700. By the year 1835 most of the 
tribe had been gathered on a reservation in 
Kansas, from which they removed, in 1867, 
to Oklahoma and incorporated with the 
Cherokee Nation. Another band is affiliated 
with the Caddo and Wichita in w. Oklahoma, 
besides which there are a few scattered rem- 
nants in the United States, with several hun- 
dred in Canada, under the various names of 
Delawares, Munsee, and Moravians. 

It is impossible to get a definite idea of 
the numbers of the Delawares at any given 
period, owing to the fact that they have al- 
ways been closely connected with other tribes, 
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and have hardly formed one compact body 
since leaving the Atlantic coast. All the 
estimates of the last century give them and 
their connected tribes from about 2,400 to 
3,000, while the estimates within the present 
century are much lower. Their present pop- 
ulation, including the Munsee, is about 1,900, 
distributed as follows: ‘‘Moravians of the 
Thames,” Qntario, 335; ‘“Munsees of the 
Thames,” Ontario, 112, with Six Nations on 
Grand r., Ontario, 171. Incorporated with 
Cherokee Nation, Okla., 870; Wichita res., 
Oklahoma, 95; Munsee, with Stockbridges, in 
Wisconsin, perhaps 260; Munsee, with Chip- 
pewa, in Kansas, perhaps 45. 

According to Morgan (Anc. Soc., 171, 1877) 
the Delawares have three clans (called by him 
gentes), or phratries, divided into 34 subclans, 
not including 2 subclans now extinct. These 
clans, which are the same among the Munsee 
and Mahican, are: (1) Took-seat (‘round paw,‘ 
‘wolf’). (2) Pokekooungo (‘crawling,’ turtle’). 
(3) Pullaook (‘non-chewing,’ ‘turkey’). These 
clans— Wolf, Turtle, and Turkey—are com- 
monly given as synonymous with Munsee, 
Unami, and Unalachtigo, the 3 divisions of 
the Delawares, exclusive of the New Jersey 
branch. According to Brinton they are not 
clans, but mere totemic emblems of the 3 
geographic divisions above named. Of these 
the Unami held the hereditary chieftainship. 
The New Jersey branch probably formed a 
fourth division, but those bands broke up at 
an early period and became incorporated with 
the others. Many of them had originally 
removed from the w. bank of Delaware r. to 
* escape the inroads of the Conestoga. The 3 
clans as given by Morgan are treated under 
the better known geographic names. 

The Took-seat, or Wolf clan, has the fol- 
lowing 12 subdivisions: (1) Maangreet (big 
feet); (2) Weesowhetko (yellow tree); (3) 
Pasakunamon (pulling corn); (4) Weyarnih- 
kato (care enterer, i.e. cave enterer?); (5) 
Tooshwarkama (across the river); (6) Olumane 
(vermilion); (7), Punaryou (dog standing by 
fireside); (8) Kwineekcha (long body); (9) 
Moonhartarne (digging); (10) Nonharmin 
(pulling up stream); (i1) Longushharkarto 
(brush log); (12): Mawsootoh (bringing along). 

The Pokekooungo, or Turtle clan, has the 
following 10 subdivisions, 2 others being 
extinct: (1) Okahoki (ruler); (2) Takoongoto 
(high bank shore); (8) Seeharongoto (drawing 
down hill); (4) Oleharkarmekarto (elector); 
(5) Maharolukti (brave); (6) Tooshkipakwisi 
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(green leaves); (7) Tungulungsi (smallest 
turtle); (8) Welunungsi (little turtle); (9) 
Leekwinai (snapping turtle); (10) Kwisaese- 
keesto (deer). 

The Pullaook, or Turkey clan, has the fol- 
lowing 12 subdivisions: (1) Moharala (big 
bird); (2) Lelewayou (bird’s cry); (8) Mook- 
wungwahoki (eye pain); (4) Mooharmowi- 
karnu (scratch the path); (5) Opinghaki 
(opossum ground); (6) Muhhowekaken (old 
shin); (7) Tongonaoto (drift log); (8) Noola- 
marlarmo (living in water); (9) Muhkren- 
tharne (root digger); (10) Muhkarmhukse 
(red face); (11) Koowahoke (pine region); 
(12) Oochukham (ground scratcher). 

The divisions of the Munsee, according to 
Ruttenber, were the Minisink, Waoranec, 
Waranawonkong, Mamekoting, Wawarsink, 
and Catskill. He names among the Unami_ 
divisions the Navasink, Raritan, Hackensack, 
Aquackanonk, Tappan, and Haverstraw, all 
in n. New Jersey, but there were others in 
Pennsylvania. Among the Unalachtigo ~ di- 
visions in Pennsylvania and Delaware were 
probably the Neshamini, Shackamaxon, Pas- _ 
sayonk, Okahoki, Hickory Indians (?), and 
Nantuxets. The Gachwechnagechga, or Le* 
high Indians, were probably of the Unami 
division. Among the New Jersey bands not 
classified are the Yacomanshaghking, Kahan- 
suk, Konekotay, Meletecunk, Matanakons, 
Eriwonec, Asomoche, Pompton (probably 
Munsee division), Rancocas, Tirans, Siconesses 
(Chiconessex), Sewapoo (perhaps in Delaware), — 
Kechemeche, Mosilian, Axion, Calcefar, As- 
sunpink, Naraticon, and Manta (perhaps a — 
Munsee division). The Nyack band, or 
village, in Rockland co., N. Y., may have 
belonged to the Unami. The Papagonk band — 
and the Wysox probably belonged to the 
Munsee. 

The following were Delaware villages: 
Achsinnink, Ahasimus (Unami ?), Alamingo, Al- — 
laquippa, Alleghany, Aquackanonk, Au Glaize, 
Bald Eagle’s Nest, Beaversville, Bethlehem — 
(Moravian), Black Hawk, Black Leg’s village, 
Buckstown, Bullets Town (?), Cashiehtunk 
(Munsee ?), Catawaweshink (?), Chikohoki— 
(Unalachtigo), Chilohocki (?), Chinklaca- 
moose (?), Clistowacka, Communipaw (Hack- 
ensack), Conemaugh (?), Coshocton, Cross- 
weeksung, Custaloga’s Town, Edgpiiliik, Eri- 
wonec, Frankstown, (?), Friedenshuetten (Mo-_ 
ravian), Fridensstadt (Moravian), Gekelemuk- 
pechuenk, Gnadenhuetten (Moravian), Gosh- 
goshunk, Grapevine Town (?), Greentown (?), 


‘ strange tongue. 


m, iE. (Oneida 
_ Mohawk MS. vocab., B. A. E. (Mohawk form). 
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Gweghkongh. (Unami(?), Hespatingh (Unami 
(?), Hickorytown, Hockhocken, Hogstown (?), 
Hopocan, Jacob’s Cabins (?), Jeromestown (?), 
Kalbauvane (?), Kanestio, Kanhanghton, Kat- 


amoonchink (?), Kickenapawling (?), Killbuck’s. 


Town, Kishakoquilla, Kiskiminetas, Kisko- 
minitoes, Kittaning, Kohhokking, Kuskuski, 
Lackawaxen (?), Languntennenk, (Moravian) 
Lawunkhannek (Moravian), Lichtenau (Mo- 
ravian), Macharienkonck (Minisink), Macock, 
Mahoning, Mamalty, Matawoma, Mechgach- 
kamic( Unami ?,) Meggeckessou (?), Meniola- 
gomeka, Meochkonck (Minisink), Minisink 
(Minisink), Mohickon John’s Town (Mahican 
2), Munceytown (Munsee), Muskingum, Nain, 
(Moravian), Newcomerstown, New Town, 
Nyack (Unami), Ostonwackin, Outaunink 
(Munsee), Owl’s Town, Pakadasank (Mun- 
see ?), Pakataghkon, Papagonk (?), Passayonk, 
Passycotcung (Munsee ?), Peckwes (?), Peixtan 


(Nanticoke ?), Pematuning (?), Pequottink 
(Moravian), Playwickey, Pohkopophunk, 
Queenashawakee, Rancocas, Remahenone 


(Unami), Roymount, Salen (Moravian), Salt 
Lick, Sawcunk (with Shawnee and Mingo), 
Sawkin (?), Schepinaikonck (Munsee), Schips- 
ton (?), Schoenbrunn (Moravian), Seven 
Houses, Shackamaxon, Shamokin (with Seneca 
and Tutelo), Shannopin’s Town, Shenango 
(with others), Sheshequin, Skehandowa 


| (with Mahicans and Shawnee), Snakestown (?), 
_Soupnapka(?) Three Legs Town (?), Tioga 


(with Munsee and others), Tom’s Town, Tul- 
lihas, Tuscarawas, Venango (?), Wakatomica 
(with Mingo), Wechquetank (Moravian), We- 
keeponall, Welagamika, White Eyes, White 
Woman, Will’s Town (?), Wapeminskink, 


* Wapicomekoke, Wyalusing, Wyoming, Wysox 


(2). 


(J. M.) 


% Abnaki.—For various forms applied to the Delawares, 
see under Abnaki. 


A-ko-tcS-ki’ n&™ -—Hewitt, Mo- 
hawk MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1882 (‘one who stammers in 
his speech’: Mohawk name used in derision of the 
See other forms under Mahican). 
A-ko-tcA-k4-nhi’. —Hewitt, Oneida MS. vocab., B. A. 
name). A-kots-ha-ka-nen.—Hewitt, 
A-ku- 
te4-ka’-nha’.—Hewitt, inf’n, 1886 (Tuscarora form). 


_ Ana-kwan‘ki.—Mooney in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 508, 


1900 (Cherokee name; 


fers tan 


= 


¥ 


an attempt at the Algonquian 
Wapanadti, ‘easterners’). Auquitsaukon.—Stiles (1756) 
in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., vir, 74, 1801. Delawar. 
~—Lords of Trade (1756) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vu, 
120, 1856. Delawaras.—Mt. Johnson Conference 
(1755), ibid., v1, 977, 1855. Delawares.—Lords of 
Trade (1721), ibid., v, 623, 1855. De Lawarrs.—Watts 
(1764) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., x, 524, 1871. 


% Delaways.—Cowley (1775) in Arch. of Md., Jour. of Md. 


q Convention, 94, 1892. 


Delewares.—Glen (1750) in N. 


Py. Doe. Col. Hist., v1, 588, 1855. Delewars.—Campbell 
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(1761) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., rx, 423, 1871. 
Deleways.—Croghan (1760), ibid., 248. Deluas.— 
Soc. Geog. Mex., 268, 1870. Dillewars.—Lewis and 
Clark, Trav., 12, 1806. Lenais.—Boudinot, Star in the 


West, 127, 1816. Lenalenape.—Am. Pion., 1, 408, 
1842. Lenalinepies. —Jefferson (1785?), quoted by 
Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 669, 1855. Lenap.—Raf- 


inesque, introd. to Marsha.l, Ky., 1, 31, 1824. Lenape. 
—Heckewelder in Mass: Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., x, 98, 1823, 
Lenapegi.—Gatschet, Shawnee MS. vocab., B. A; Es 
1879 (Shawnee name). Lenappe.—Boyd, Ind. Local 
Names, 44, 1885. Lenappys.—Gordon (1728) quoted 
by Brinton, Lenape Leg., 33, 1885. Lenawpes.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 1, 65, 1851. Lenelenape.— 
Am. Pion., 1, 189, 1843. Leneienoppes.—Proud, 
Penn., 1, 295, 1798. Lenepee.—Gale, Upper Miss., 
map, 1867. _Leni-Lenape.—Nuttall, Jour., 250, 1821. 
Lenna-lenape.—Drake, Bk. Inds., vii, 1848. Len- 
nape.—Ibid., bk. 5, 179. Lennapewi.—Squier quoted 
in Beach, Ind. Miscel., 28,’ 1877. Lenni-lappe.— 
Maximilian, Frav., 39, note, 1843. Lenni-Lenape.— 
Loskiel (1794) quoted by Barton, New Views, app. 1, 
1798. Lenni-Lennape.—Barton, ibid., x. Lenno 
Lenapees.—Schoolcraft in N. Y. Hist. Soc. Proc., 80, 
1844. Lenno Lenapi.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v1, 
573, 1857. Lenno-Lennape.—Gallatin in Trans, Am. 
Antigq. Soc., u, 44, 1836. Lenopi.—Easton treaty 
(1757) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., vir, 294, 1856. Lenop- 
pea.—Vater, Mith., pt. 3, see. 3, 366, 1816. Leonopi. 
—Thompson in Jefferson, Notes, 283,1825. Leonopy. 
—Conference of 1759 quoted by Brinton, Lenape Leg., 
34, 1885. Linapis.—Rafinesque, Am. Nations, 1, QI; 
1836. Linapiwi.—Squier quoted in Beach, Ind. Mis- 
cel., 28,1877. Linnelinopies.—Croghan (1759) quoted 
by Jefferson, Notes, 142, 1826. Linni linapi.—Raf- 
inesque (1833) quoted by Brinton, Lenape Leg., 162, 


1885. Linnilinopes.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 127, 
1816. Linnope.—McCoy, Ann. Reg. Ind. Aff., 27, 
1836. Llenilenapés.—Nuttall, Jour., 283, 1821. Loup. 


—‘Wolf,’ the name applied by the French to the Dela- 
wares, Munsee, and Mahican; for forms see under Mahi- 
can. Mochomes.—Yates and Moulton in Ruttenber, 
Tribes Hudson R., 47, 1872 (‘Grandfather’: title given 
to the Delawares by those Algonquian tribes claiming 
descent from them). Nar-wah-ro.—Marcy, Red River, 
273, 1854 (Wichita name), Renapi.—Gallatin in Trans. 
Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 44, 1836 (given as Swedish form, but 
properly the form used by the New Jersey branch of the 
tribe). Renni Renape.—Duponceau in Mass. Hist. 
Soe. Coll., 2d s., vir, note, 1822 (form used in New Jexsey 
and Delaware). Sag-a-na’-g4.—Morgan, League Iroq.} 
338, 1851 (Iroquois name). . TcA-k&’-n&é"°.—Smith and 
Hewitt, Mohawk and Onondaga MS. vocabs., B. A. E., 
1881 (Mohawk and Onondaga name). Tc&-k&'-nha’.— 
Smith and Hewitt, Tuscarora, Cayuga, Seneca, C+ 2ivcay 
and Onondaga MS. vocabs., B. A. E., 1884 (Cayuga, 
Oneida, and Onondaga name). Tsa-ka-nha’-o-na".—, 
Ibid. (Seneca name). Wapanachki.—For various 
forms applied to the Delawares see under Abnaki. 


Desnedekenade (‘people of the great 
river’). A tribe of the Chipewyan group, of 
the Athapascan family living along the banks 
of Slave r., Alberta and Mackenzie. There 
were 129 enumerated at Ft. Resolution and 
227 at Fort Smith in 1911. 


Des-nédhé-kké-nad&.—Petitot, 
Esclaves, 363, 1891. 


Autour du lac des 


aE 
ee 
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Desnedeyarelottine (‘people of the great 
river below’). An Etchareottine . division 
living on the banks of the upper Mackenzie 
r., Nor. West. Ter. 
Des-nédhé-yape-l’Ottine.—Petitot, Autour du lac des 
Esclaves, 363, 1891. Gens du Fort Norman.—Petitot, 
Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. Tess-cho tinneh.— 
Ross quoted by Gibbs, MS., B. A. E., 1866. Tpi-kka- 
Gottiné.—Petitot, Autour, op. cit. (‘people on the 
water’). 

Dictionaries. Dictionaries have been 
made of at least 63 different North American 
Indian languages belonging to 19 linguistic 
families, besides many vocabularies of other 
languages. Of 122 dictionaries mentioned 
below more than half are still in manuscript. 

Beginning with the Eskimauan family, 
vocabularies of Greenland Eskimo have been 
supplied by the labours of Egede (1750), 
Fabricius (1804), Kleinschmidt (1871), Rink 
(1877), and Kjer and Rasmussen (1893); of 
Labrador Eskimo, by Erdmann (1864); of 
Chiglit (Kopagmiut), by Petitot (1876); and 
there are collections by Pinart of the Aleutian 
Fox (Unalaskan Aleut) dialect (1871, MS.), 
and of that of the Kaniagmiut (1871-72, MS.). 

In the Athapascan languages there are the 
dictionaries of Végréville for the Chipewyan 
(1853-90, MS.), the threefold dictionary of 
Petitot for the Montagnais (Chipewyan), Peau 
de Liévre (Kawchodinne), and lLoucheux 
(Kutchin) (1876); of Radloff for the Kenai 
(Knaiakhotana) (1874); of Garrioch (1885) 
for the Beaver (Tsattine); of Morice for the 
Tsilkotin (1884, MS.); of Matthews (1890, 
MS.) and Weber (1905, MS.) for the Navaho; 
and of Goddard for the Hupa (1904, MS.). 

Of the languages of the Algonquian family, 
the Cree has dictionaries by Watkins (1865), 
Lacombe (1874), and Végréville (ca. 1800, 
MS.); the Montagnais, by Silvy (ca. 1678, 
MS.), Favre (1696, MS.), Laure (1726, MS.), 
and Lemoine (1901); the Algonkin, 3 by 
anonymous. Jesuit fathers (1661, 1662, 1667, 
all MS.) and 1 each by André (ca. 1688, MS.), 
Thavenet (ca. 1815, MS.), and Cuoq (1886); 
the Micmac, by Rand (Micmac-English, 1854, 
MS., and English-Micmac, 1888) ; the Malecite- 
Passamaquoddy, by Demillier (ca. 1840, MS.); 
the Abnaki, by Rasles (1691, first printed in 
1833), Aubéry (1712-15, MS.), Lesueur (ca. 
1750, MS.), Nudénans (1760, MS.), Mathevet 
(ca. 1780, MS.), and Vetromile (1855-75, MS.); 
the Natick Massachuset, by Trumbull (1903); 
the Delaware, by Ettwein (ca. 1788, MS.), 
Dencke (ca. 1820, MS.), Henry (1860, MS.), 
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Zeisberger (1887), and Brinton and Anthony 
(1888); the Ojibwa (Chippewa), by Belcourt 
(ca. 1840, MS.), Baraga (1853, new ed. 1878- 
80), Wilson (1874), and Férard (1890, MS.); 
the Potawatomi, by Bourassa (ca. 1840, MS.) 
and Gailland (ca. 1870, MS.); the Ottawa, 
by Jaunay (ca. 1740, MS.); the Shawnee, by 
Gatschet (1894, MS.); the Peoria Illinois, by 
Gravier (ca. 1710, MS.) and Gatschet (1893, 
MS.); the Miami Illinois, by Le Boulanger 
(ca. 1720, MS.); the Menominee, by Krake 
(1882-89, MS.) and Hoffman (1892); the 
Blackfoot (Siksika), by Lacombe (1882-83, 
MS.), Tims (1889), and McLean (1890, MS.) 

In the Iroquoian languages there are dic- 
tionaries of the Huron (Wyandot), by Le 
Caron (1616-25, MS.), Sagard (1632, repr. 
1865), Brebceuf (ca. 1640, MS.), Chaumonot 
(ca. 1680, MS.), and Carheil (1744, MS.); of 
the Iroquois Mohawk, by Bruyas (1862), 
Marcoux (1844, MS.), and Cuoq (1882); of 
the Iroquois Seneca, by Jesuit fathers (MS.); 
the Iroquois Onondaga, by Jesuit fathers 
(printed in 1860); of the Iroquois Tuscarora, 
by Mrs. E. A. Smith (1880-82, MS.) and 
Hewitt. (1886, MS.); besides extended glos- 
saries of the Cherokee, by Gatschet (1881, 
MS.) and Mooney (1885, MS.; and 1900, 19th 
Rep. B. A. E.). 

Other linguistic families are represented by 
dictionaries or extended glossaries as follows: 


‘3 “ - c i ie Koluschan, 
Chilkat, by Everette (ca. 1880, M5S.); 
Chimmesyan, Tsimshian, by Boas (1898, 


MS.); Salishan, Kalispel by Giorda (1877- 
79), Twana by Eells (ca. 1880, MS.), and 
Nisqualli by Gibbs (1877); Chinookan, Chinook 
by Gibbs (1863) and Boas (1900, MS.), and 
Chinook jargon by Blanchet (1856), Gibbs 
(1863), Demers (1871), Gill (1882), Prosch 
(1888), Tate (1889), Coones (1891), Bul- 
mer (1891, MS.), St. Onge (1892, MS.), and 
Fells (1893, MS.); Kitunahan, Kutenai, by 
Chamberlain (1891-1905, MS.). = * 
* * * * * * (w. B.) 


Dishes. Vessels for the preparation and 
serving of food and other purposes were 
manufactured by all Indian tribes. While 
their use as receptacles prescribes a concavity 
of circular, oval, or oblong outline, there is 
a great variety of shape, decoration, etc., 
according to individual taste or tribal’custom, ~ 
and a wide range of material, as stone, shell, 
bone, ivory, horn, rawhide, bark, wood, — 
gourd, pottery, and basketry. 
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The vessels for serving food were not used 
to hold individual portions, for the Indians 
ate in common; but the little dishes held salt 
and other condiments, small quantities of 
delicate foods, etc. The larger dishes contained 
preparations of corn and other soft vegetables, 
and the trays and platters were for game, 
bread, etc., or for mixing or preparing food. 
In many cases the cooking pot held the com- 
mon meal, and portions were taken out by 
means of small dishes and ladles, in which 
they were cooled and eaten. Some dishes 
had special uses, as platters, mats, and trays 
for drying fruits, roasting seeds, etc., and as 
ceremonial bowls, baskets, etc. 

From archeological sites have been collected 
many examples of dishes. Some made of 
soapstone were found in several Eastern and 
Southern states, and in Wyoming and Cali- 
_ fornia. Vessels formed of seashells, cut prin- 
cipally from Busycon, and also from Cassis, 
Strombus, and Fasciolaria, were found in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Arkansas, 
Georgia and Florida. Dishes of pottery come 
from many parts of the United States and 
some made of wood from Florida. 

The Indians in general used dishes of wood, 
and even where pottery, basketry and bark 
were common, wooden vessels were made. 
Each region supplied suitable woods. A pre- 
dilection for burl wood and knots was general. 
The majority of existing wooden vessels were 
fashioned with iron tools, but before metal 
was introduced they were excavated by means 
of fire and stone tools. Eskimo wooden dishes 
were sometimes cut from a single piece, but 
they usually had a rim of bent wood fastened 
to the excavated bottom and were oval in 
shape. Those of the N. W. Coast tribes were 
boxes of rectangular shape, with scarfed and 
bent sides attached to the bottom; but the 
Indians also had excavated dishes carved to 
represent animal forms in great variety, and 
small bowls of horn occur. The Salishan 
tribes made dishes of wood and horn which 
were elaborately carved. The northern Atha- 
pascans as a rule used dishes, platters, and 
trays of birch bark folded and sewed, but 
among some tribes the dishes were like those 
of the Eskimo. 

The Chippewa had well-finished wooden 
dishes of rectangular, oval, or circular shape. 
_ The Iroquois made excellent dishes, cups, 
bowls, etc., of burl wood, and sometimes 
furnished them with handles. The Plains 
_ Indians also used in preference burl or knot 
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wood, and while as a rule their dishes were 
simple in outline and homely, some specimens 
were well carved and finished. 

Consult Goddard in Univ. Cal. Publ., Am. 
Archzol. and Ethnol., 1, No. 1, 1903; Holmes 
in 20th Rep. B. A. E., 1903; Moore in Jour. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., X-x1I, 1894-1903; Mur- 
doch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892; Nelson in 
18th Rep. B. A. E., 1899; Niblack in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1888, 1890; Swanton in Mem. Am. 


.Mus. Nat. Hist., v, 1905; Turner in 11th Rep. 


B. A. E., 1894 (w.u.) 
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Djahui-gitinai (Djarui’ gitina’i, ‘seaward 
Eagles’). A division of the Eagle clan of the 
Haida. They considered themselves a part 
of the Gitins of Skidegate, being simply those 
who lived farthest outward down Skidegate 
inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. They 
formed the main part of the Eagle population 
at Naikun and cape Ball—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 274, 1905. 

Dj/aaquig’it ’ena’i.—Boas, 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
26, 1889; ibid., 12th Rep., 25, 1898. Tsadagwi’ gyit’- 
inai’.—Ibid. 

Djahui-hlgahet-kegawai (Djaxui'lga'-zet 
gé’ gawa-t, ‘those born on the seaward side of 
Pebble town’). A subdivision of the Hlgahet- 
gitinai, of the Haida of Queen Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 274, 1905. 


Djahui-skwahladawai (Djarui’ sqod'lada- 
ga-t, ‘down-the-inlet Skwahladas’). A division 
of the Raven clan of the Haida. They were 
probably once a part of the Skwahladas who 
lived on the w. coast of Queen Charlotte 
ids., Brit. Col., being distinguished from them 
by the fact that they lived seaward (djahui) 
down Skidegate inlet—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
269, 1905. 

Djaaqui’sk‘uatl’adaga’/i.—Boas, 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 26, 1889. Tsaagwisguatl’adegai’.—Ibid., 12th 
Rep., 25, 1898. 

Djigogiga (Djigogt’ga). A legendary Haida 
town of the Kasta-kegawai on Copper bay, 
Moresby id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 
—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


Djigua (Dji’gua). A legendary Haida town 
on the n. shore of Crumshewa inlet, Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col,. whence the ances- 
tress of the Djiguaahl-lanas, Kaiahl-lanas, 
Kona-kegewai, and Stawas-haidagai is said 
to have come.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 94, 
1905. 


Djiguaahl-lanas (Dji’gua at la’nas, ‘Dj\’- 
guatown people’). A prominent division of 
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the Eagle clan of the Haida, so named from 
a legendary town on the n. side of Cumshewa 
inlet, whence their ancestress, who was also 
the ancestress of the Kaiahl-lanas, Kona- 
kegawai, and Stawas-haidagai, is said to have 
come. They lived in the town of Kloo.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 273, 1905. 

Tségoatl 14’nas.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
25, 1898. 

Djihuagits (Djizudgits, Masset dialect 
Chawagis, ‘always low water’). A Haida town 
on a creek just s. of Naikun, E. coast of 
Graham id., n.w. Brit. Col. Anciently it 
belonged to the Naikun-kegawai, but after- 
ward to the Chawagis-stustae Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 


Djus-hade (Djus-xadé, ‘people of the Djus 
island’). A division of the Eagle clan of the 
Haida, living on an island of the same name 
at the entrance of Tsooskahli, Queen Char- 
lotte ids., and closely related to the Widja- 
gitunai, Tohlka-gitunai, and Chets-gitunai. 
They afterwards moved to the mouth of 
Masset inlet. A branch of the Kuna-lanas 
received the same name.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, .275, 1905. 

Dzods haedrai’.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
23, 1898. 

Dog Creek. A Shuswap village or band 
on upper Fraser r. below the mouth of Chil- 
cotin r., Brit. Col. Pop. 14 in 1904.—Can. 
Ind. Aff. 1904, pt. 2, 72, 1904. 


Do-gitunai (Do-gitand’4, ‘Gitans of the 
west coast’). A division of the Eagle clan 
of the Haida. They are said to have branched 
off from the Mamun-gitunai, and, as the name 
implies, their towns and camping places were 
on the w. coast of Queen Charlotte id., Brit. 
Col.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 275, 1905. 
Tdsgyit’inai’.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes, Can., 22, 
1898. 

Dokis Band. A Chippewa band, so named 
from their chief, residing on a reservation of 
39,030 acres at the head of French r., where it 
leaves lake Nipissing, Ontario. They have a 
large admixture of French blood, are Roman 
Catholics, and obtain a livelihood by hunting 
and fishing and by working in adjacent lumber 
camps. The sale of valuable timber has made 
their band the wealthiest in Ontario; their 
capital funds amount to $757,000.00. The 
band numbered 62 in 1884 and 89 in 1911. 

(J. M.) 
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Domestication. The Indian learned a 
great deal from and was helped in his efforts 
by the actions of animals in their wild state. 
The period of domestication began when he 
held them in captivity for the gratification of 
his desires or they became attached to him for 
mutual benefit. In this process there are 
gradations: 

1. Commensalism begins when food is left 
for serviceable animals to devour, so that these 
may give notice of danger or advantage. The 
coyote is said to reveal the presence of the 
mountain lion. Small animals are tolerated 
for their skins and flesh. Plants would be 
sown to attract such creatures as bees, and 
tame animals would be regularly fed at later 
stages. 

2. Confinement is represented by such acti- 
vities as keeping fish and other aquatic animals 
in ponds; caging birds and carrying off their 
young, gallinaceous fowl last; tying up dogs 
or muzzling them; corralling ruminants, and 
hobbling or tethering wild horses so as to have 
them near, keep them away from their enemies, 
or fatten them for eating. The aborigines had 
no difficulty i in breeding some animals in con- 
finement, but few wild birds will thus propa- 
gate, and the Indians could obtain those to 
tame only by robbing nests. Lawson says of 
the Congaree of North Carolina that “they 
take storks and cranes before they can fly and 
breed them as tame and familiar as dung-hill 
fowls.” 

3. Keeping animals oe their service or pro- 
duce, as dogs for retrieving game or catching 
fish, hawks for killing birds; various creatures 
for their fleece, hides, feathers, flesh, milk, etc., 
and taming them for amusement and for cere- 
monial or other purposes, were a later develop- 
ment. Roger Williams says the Narraganset 
Indians of Rhode Island kept tame hawks 
about their cabins to frighten small birds from 
the fields. 

4, Actually breaking them to work, training 


dogs, horses, and cattle for packing, sledding, 


hauling travois, and, later, for riding, consti- 
tutes complete domestication. 

In pre-Columbian times the dog was the 
most perfectly subdued animal of the North 
Americans, as much so as the llama in w. South 
America. But other species of mammals, as 
well as birds, were in different degrees render 
tractable. 


fected, and their uses multiplied. Moreover, 


After the coming of the whites the — 
methods of domesticating animals were per- 


4 Ah dee Oi eh 
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horses, sheep; cattle, donkeys, hogs, and poul- 
try were added to the list, and these profoundly 
modified the manners and customs of many 
Indian tribes. 

Domestication of animals increased the food 
supply, furnished pets for old and young, aided 
in raising the Indian above the plane of low 
savagery, helped him to go about, multiplied 
his wants, furnished a standard of property 
and a medium of exchange, took the load from 
the back of women, and provided more abund- 
ant material for economic, artistic, and cere- 
monial purposes. 

Domestication had a different development 
in each culture area. In the Arctic region the 
dog was pre-eminent; it was reared with unre- 
mitting care, the women often suckling the 
puppies; all its life it was trained to the sled. 
As the dogs were never perfectly tamed, it was 
no easy task to drive a team of them; yet by 
the aid of dogs and sleds, in combination with 
umiaks, the whole polar area of America was 
exploited by the Eskimo, who found these an 
excellent means of rapid transit from Asia to 
the Atlantic. In recent years the successful 
introduction of the reindeer among the Alaskan 
tribes has proveda blessing.* The Mackenzie- 
_ “Yukon district is a canoe country, and domesti- 

cation of the dog was not vigorously prosecuted 

until the Hudson’s Bay Company gave the 
stimulus. But southward, among the Algon- 
quian and Siouan tribes of the Great lakes and 
the plains, this animal attained its best as a 
hunter and a beast of burden and traction. 
It was also reared for food and for ceremonial 
purposes. Not more than 50 pounds could be 
borne by one dog, but twice that amount could 
be moved on a travois. The coming of the 
horse (q. v.) to the Great plains was a boon to 
the Indian tribes, all of which at once adopted 
the new instrument of travel and transporta- 
tion. The horse was apotheosized; it became 
a standard of value, and fostered a greater 
diversity of occupations. But the more primi- 
tive methods of domestication were still prac- 

tised throughout the middle region. — Inethe n. 

Pacific area dogs were trained to hunt; but 

here and elsewhere this use of the dog was 

doubtless learned from the whites. Morice 
writes of the Athapascan tribes of the interior 
of British Columbia: ‘Owing to the semi- 
sedentary state of those Indians and the char- 
acter of their country, only the dog was ever 


“Have also been introduced into N. W. Canada and 
Labrador. 
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domesticated among them in the common sense 
of the word. This had a sort of wolfish aspect, 
and was small, with pointed, erect ears, and 
uniformly gray, circumstances which would 
seem to imply that the domesticating process 
had remained incomplete. ‘The flesh of these 
wolf dogs was relished by the employees of the 
North West and Hudson’s Bay companies, 
who did not generally eat that of those of 
European descent. In a broader sense, those 
aborigines also occasionally domesticated and 
have continued to domesticate other animals, 
such as black bears, marmots, foxes, etc., which 
they took when young and kept as pets, tied 
up to the tent post or free. Such animals, as. 
long as they remained in a state of subjection, 
were considered as members of the family and 
regarded as dogs, though often called by the 
endearing names of ‘sons,’ ‘daughters,’ ‘grand- 
sons,’ etc. Birds were never caged, but might 
be seen at times hobbling about with the tips 
of their wings cut.” * * * (o.7,m.) 


Donnacona. A Huron chief found by 
Jacques Cartier, in 1535, residing with his 
people at the junction of St. Croix (present 
St. Charles r.) and St. Lawrence rs., Quebec. 
Although Cartier was well received and kindly 
treated by this chief, he managed, partly by 
stratagem and partly by force, to convey the 
latter aboard his vessel and carry him to 
France where he soon died. 

(c. T.) 


Doosedoowe (‘plover.’—Hewitt). A clan 
of the Iroquois. 


Asco.—French writer (1666) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
1x, 47, 1855. Doo-ese-doo-wé.—Morgan, League 
Iroqg., 46, 1851 (Seneca form). Nicohés.—French 
writer (1666), op. cit. TA-wis-ti-wis.—Hewitt, inf’n, 
1886 (Tuscarora name). 

Dostlan-Inagai (D6d-sL/an-lnaga’-i, ‘west-coast 
rear-town people’). A local subdivision of the 
Stlenga-lanas, one of the larger Haida divisions 
on the Raven side, who lived on the n. w. coast 
of Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. A small 
section of them was called Kaiihll-anas.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 271, 1905. 


Di Haadé.—Harrison in Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can., 2d's., 1, sec. 2, 124, 1895. Todstlengilnagai’.— 
Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 22, 1898. 4g gill 
~ Dotuskustl (Do't!Ask!AsL, ‘those who left 
the west coast’). A subdivision of the Sagua- 
lanas, a division of the Eagle clan of the Haida. 
The name seems to imply that they formerly 
lived on the w. coast of Queen Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col., but in historical times they were in 
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the town of Kung, in Naden harbour, with the 
other Sagua-lanas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
275, 1905. 


Douglas. The local name for a body of 
Lower Lillooet between Lillooet and Harrison 
lakes, Brit. Col.; pop. 67 in 1911. 


Dramatic representation. Among many 
tribes ceremonies were dramatic in character. 
Every religious rite had its dramatic phases or 
episodes expressive of beliefs, emotions, or 
desires, but in certain instances the dramatic 
element dominated and became differentiated 
from the ceremony. In such cases there were 
masked and costumed actors with stage setting, 
effigies, and other properties, and events, 
historical or mythical, in the cultural history or 
life of the tribe were represented. ‘The most 
elaborate of these exhibitions were those of the 
Pueblo peoples and the tribes of the N. W. 
coast. 

* * * * * * * * 

In the large wooden dwellings of the N. W. 
myths and legends were dramatized. The 
performance took place at one end of the house, 
where concealed openings in the painted wall 
admitted the actors who personated gods and 
heroes, and there were devices to give realistic 
effect to strange and magical scenes. Songs 
and dances accompanied the dramatic presen- 
tation. 

Some of the great tribal ceremonies of the 
inland peoples, while religious in initiative, 
were social in general character. They por- 
trayed episodes in the past history of the tribe 
for the instruction of the younger generation. 
There were societies a part of whose function 
was to preserve the history of its membership. 
This was done by means of song and the drama- 
tic representation of the acts the song com- 
memorated. 

The Pawnee were remarkable for their skill 
in sleight-of-hand performances. Seeds were 
sown, plants grew, blossomed, and yielded 
fruit; spears were thrust through the body and 
many other surprising feats performed in the 
open lodge with no apparent means of conceal- 
ment. During many dramatic representa- 
tions, particularly those which took place in 
the open air, episodes were introduced in which 
a humorous turn was given to some current 
event in the tribe. Sometimes clowns ap- 
peared and by their antics relieved the tensity 
of the dramatic presentation. Among the 
Pueblo Indians these ‘“‘delight-makers,” as 
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Bandelier translates the name of the Koshare 
of the Queres villagers, constitute a society 
which performs comedies in the intervals of the 
public dances. 

Consult Bandelier, Delight Makers, 1900; _ 
Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus., 1895; Dorsey and 
Voth: in Field Columb. Mus. Publ., Anthrop. — 
ser.; Fewkes (1) in 15th and 19th Reps. B. A. ; 
E., 1897, 1900; (2) Proc. Wash. Acad. Sci., 1, 
1900; (3) various articles in Am. Anthrop. and 
Jour. Am. Folklore; Fletcher in Proc. A. A. — 
A.S., xiv, 1896; Matthews in Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., v1, 1902; Powell in 19th Rep. B. 
A. E., 1900; Stevenson in 23d Rep. B. A: E., 
1905. (A. Cc. F.) 


Dreams and Visions. Most revelations 
of what was regarded by the Indians as coming 
from the supernatural powers were believed to 
be received in dreams or visions. Through 
them were bestowed on man magical abilities 
and the capacity to foresee future events, to 
control disease, and to become able to fill the 
office of priest or of leader. It was the common 
belief of the Indians that these dreams or 
visions must be sought through the observance 
of ‘some rite involving more or less personal 
privation; an exception is found in the Mohave 
who believe that the dream seeks the individ- 
ual, coming to him before birth, or during 
infancy, as well as in mature life. In general 
the initiation of a man’s personal relations to 
the unseen through dreams and visions took 
place during the fast which occurred at pubere 
ty, and the thing seen at that time became the 
medium of supernatural help and knowledge, 
and in some tribes determined his affiliations. 
It was his sacred object. It had no reference 
to his kindred, but was strictly personal in its 
efficacy, and he painted it on his person or his 
belongings as a prayer for assistance—a call for 
help in directing his actions. Any dream of — 
ordinary sleep in which this object appeared — 
had meaning for him and its suggestions were 
heeded. Men with a natural turn of mind — 
toward the mysterious frequently became sha-— 
mans #hd leaders in rites which dealt with the 
occult. Such persons, from the time of their 
first fast, cultivated their ability to dream and 
to have visions; the dreams came during 
natural sleep, the visions during an ecstasy 
when the man was either wholly or partiall 
unconscious of his surroundings. It was gen- 
erally believed that such men had power ,to 
bring or to avert disaster through direct co 
munication with the unseen. 
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Many of the elaborate ceremonies observed 
among the tribes were said to have been re- 
ceived through visions, the actual performance 
following faithfully in detail the prefiguration 
of the vision. So, too, many of the shrines and 
their contents were believed to have been su- 
pernaturally bestowed in a vision upon some 
one persem whose descendants were to be the 
hereditary keepers of the sacred articles. The 
time for the performance of rites connected 
with a shrine, and also other ceremonies, fre- 
quently depended on an intimation received 
in a dream. 

The dreams of a men filling an important 
position, as the leader of a war party, were 
often regarded as significant, especially if he 
had carried with him some one of the sacred 
tribal objects as a medium of supernatural 
communication. This object was supposed to 
speak to him in dreams and give him directions 
which would insure safety and success. Fore- 
casting the future was deemed possible by 
means of artificially induced visions. The skin 
of a freshly killed animal, or one that had been 
_ well soaked for the purpose, was wound around 
the neck of a man until the gentle pressure on 
the veins caused insensibility, then in a vision 
he saw the place toward which his party was 
going and all that was to take place was pre- 
figured. In some tribes a skin kept for this 
special purpose was held sacred and used for 
divining by means of an induced vision. Some 
Indians employed plants, as the peyote, or 
mescal button, for like purposes. That the 
spirit left the body and travelled independently, 
and was able to discern objects distant both in 
time and space, was believed by certain tribes : 
others thought that the vision came to the 
man as a picture or in the form of a complete 
dramatic ceremony. 

The general belief concerning dreams and 
visions seems to have been that the mental 
images seen with closed eyes were not fancies 
but actual glimpses of the unseen world where 
dwelt the generic types of all things and where 
all events that were to take place in the visible 
world were determined and prefigured. 

Consult Fletcher in 22d Rep. B. A. E., 1903; 
Kroeber in Am. Anthrop., tv, no. 2, 1902; 
Mooney in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 1896. 


(A. C. F.) 
Drills and Drilling. The first drill was a 
development of the primitive awl, a sharp- 


pointed instrument of bone, stone, or copper 
which was held in one hand, pressed against 
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the object, and turned back and forth until a 
hole was bored. The point was set in a socket 
of bone or wood. By setting it in a transverse 
handle increased pressure and leverage were 
obtained, with increased penetrating power. 
Artificially perforated objects of bone, fish 
bones, ivory, pottery, stone, and wood, com- 
mon to all periods of the world’s history, are 
found in mounds, caves, shell-heaps, and burial 
places of the Indians. The heles vary from an 
eighth to a half inch in diameter, and from a 
fourth of an inch to 6 in. or more in depth. 
Shell, bone, and stone were drilled to make 
beads. Stone pipes with bewl and stem open- 
ings of different sizes were common, and whist- 
les were made of stone and bone. Tubes in 
stone, several inches long, with walls scarcely, 
an eighth of an inch thick, were accurately 
drilled. The columella of the Busycon shell 
was bored through for beads. The graceful 
butterfly-shaped objects found throughout &. 
United States were perforated with surprising , 
accuracy. It has been said that in prehistoric 
times the natives bored holes through pearls by 
means of heated copper spindles. The points 
of drills were made of copper rolled into a 
hollow cylinder or of pieces of reed, or of solid 
metal,stone, shell, or wood. Boring by means- 
of hollow drills was usual among all early races: 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa; it was common 
also in Mexico, and instances are not rare in 
the mounds of Ohio and elsewhere in the 
United States, but in North America solid 
drill points were generally employed. Grass 
and bristles were also used as drills, being 
worked by twirling between the thumb and the 
index finger. Points of hard stone or metal 
usually cut by direct contact, but where the 
points were of wood, dry or wet sand proved 
more effectual. At times the points were 
separate from the shafts and were firmly 
attached to the latter by strings of hide or 
vegetal fibre. The rapidity with which a drill 
cuts depends on the velocity of the revolution, 
the weight and size of its different parts, the 
hardness of the abrading material and of the 
object drilled, the diameter of the hole, and its 
depth. The point used is indicated by the 
form of the perforation. The frequency with 
which objects are found bored from both sides 
is proof that the Indian appreciated the advan- 
tage of reducing friction. Progress in the elab- 
oration of drills consisted mainly in heightening 
speed of revolution. If the drill-point be of 
wood, much depends on its hardness, for when 
too hard the wood grinds the sand to powder 
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while if it be too soft the grains catch at the 
base of the cavity and cut away the shaft. 
Only wood of proper texture holds the sand as 
in a matrix and enables it to cut to the best 
advantage. The insides of drill holes show by 
the character of their striz whether the cutting 
was accomplished by direct pressure or with 
the aid of sand. 

The simplest form of drill was a straight 

shaft, varying from a fourth to three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter and from 10 in. to 2 ft. 
in length. This shaft was revolved in alter- 
nating directions between the hands, or, when 
the shaft was held horizontally, it was rolled 
up and down the thigh with the right hand, the 
point of the drill being pressed against the 
object held in the left hand; or at times the 
object was held between the naked feet while 
‘the drill was revolved between the hands. 
This drill was in use at the time of Columbus 
and is the only one represented in the Mexican 
codices (Kingsborough, Antiq. of Mex., 1, pl. 
39). With the exception of the strap drill, 
which was apparently used only in the far N., 
this is the only form of drill referred to by 
early American writers. 

The strap drill, used both as a fire drill and as 
a perforator, is an improvement on the shaft 
drill, both in the number of its revolutions and 
in the pressure which may be imparted to the 
shaft. The shaft is kept in position by means 
of the headpiece of wood, which is held in the 
teeth. A thong that is wound once round the 
shaft, one end being held in each hand, is pulled 
alternately to the right and to the left. The 
thong was sometimes furnished with hand 
pieces of bone or bear’s teeth to give a firmer 
grip to the strap. This drill, apparently 
known to the cave people of France, as it 
certainly was to the early peoples of Greece, 
Egypt, and India, has been used by the Green- 
landers from early times and is employed also 
by the Aleut. To a person using the strap 
drill the jar to the teeth and head is at first 
quite severe, but much of the disagreeable 
sensation disappears with use. 

Closely related to the strap drill, but a great 
improvement over the latter, is the bow drill, 
which can be revolved with much greater 
speed. The head piece of the bow drill is held 
in position with the left hand, while the strap 
is attached to the two ends of a bow, and after 
wrapping around the shaft, as with the strap 
drill, is alternately revolved by a backward and 
forward motion of the bow 
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The pump drill, still employed in the arts, is © 


said to have been known to the Iroquois and is 
used by the Pueblo Indians. This drill con- 
sists of a shaft which passes through a disc of 
stone, pottery, or wood, and a cross piece 
through which the shaft also runs; to each end 
of the cross-piece is attached a string or buck- 
skin thong having sufficient play to allow it to 
cross the top of the shaft and to permit the 
cross-piece to reach close to the disc. This 
disc is turned to wind the string about the 
shaft; this raises the crosspiece. By pressing 
edown the crosspiece after a few turns have 
been taken, the shaft is made to revolve and 
the disc receives sufficient impetus to rewind 
the string, which by successive pressure and 
release, continues the reciprocal movement 
necessary to cutting. The speed attained by 
the pump drill is much greater than with the 
bow drill or the strap drill, and the right hand 
is left free to hold the object that is being 
drilled. The pump drill, although long in 
common use among the Pueblo Indians, is 
probably of foreign origin. * * * * * 
Consult Hough, Firemaking Apparatus, 
Rep. Nat. Mus. for 1888; McGuire, A Study 
of the Primitive Methods of Drilling, Rep. Nat. 
Mus. for 1894. (J. D. M.) 


Duck Lake. A local name for a band of 
Okinagan in s. w. British Columbia; pop. 24 
in 1901.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1901, pt. 11, 166. 


Dyes and Pigments. Most of the Indian 
tribes of North America made permanent dyes 
from organic materials. The demand for these 
dyes arose when basketry, quillwork, and other 
textile industries had reached a considerable 
degree of advancement, and there was need 
of diversity of colour in ornamentation, as well 
as permanency of colour, which pigments alone 
could not supply. 

Dyes. The California tribes and many 
others who-made baskets were usually satis- 
fied with natural colours. These are the red 
and black of bark, the white of grass stems, 
the pale yellow of peeled rods or rushes, and 
the brown of root bark. A few dyes were 
known, however, notably a black or dark 
grey on splints which had been buried in mud. 
The Hupa obtained bright yellow from li- 
chens, another colour from the roots of the 
Oregon grape, and a brownish red from alder 
bark. Most of the tribes of the S. W. use 
only black for designs on baskets, and, rarely, 
red dyes. The Hopi, however, have a larger 
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number of native dyes for basketry splints 
than any other tribe, and the Apache, Walapai, 
and Havasupai have a number of vegetal 
dyes that are not used in basketry. The 
Abnaki and other tribes made fugitive stains 
from pokeberries and fruits of the blueberry 
and elder. Lichens, goldenseal, bloodroot, 
and the bark of the butternut and other trees 
were also used by the northern and eastern 
tribes, and in southern regions the prickly 
pear. The Virginia Indians, according to 
' Hariot, used sumach, a kind of seed, a small 
' root, and the bark of a tree to dye their hair, 
as well as to colour their faces red and to dye 
mantles of deerskin and the rushes for baskets 
and mats. The tribes of the N.W. coast 
employed a number of harmonious vegetal 
colours in their baskets. Most of the native 
dyes of the Indians were superseded by others 
introduced, especially, in late years, by aniline 
colours. 

Quillwork, formerly widespread, was gen- 
erally superseded by beadwork, and the native 
dyes employed in the art have fallen almost 
“into disuse. Some of the N. W. Coast tribes, 
the Eskimo, and the northern Athapascans 
alone practise quillworking in its purity, but 
its former range was extensive. 

Native vegetal blanket dyes are found in 
use.only among the Chilkat of Alaska, who 
still retain them in weaving their ceremonial 
shawls. The Nez Percés and the Navaho for- 
merly used permanent vegetal dyes of pleasing 
colours for wool. With the latter these dyes 
have given way so recently to aniline colours 
that the details of their manufacture have 
not become lost. The use of dyes required a 
knowledge of mordants; for this purpose urine 
was commonly employed by the Navaho, 
Hopi, and Zufi, besides an impure native 
alum, and an iron salt’ mixed with organic 
acids to produce black. It has been assumed 
that, since the weaver’s art seems to be ac- 
cultural with the Navaho, the mordant dyes 
may have been derived from the Pueblos, 
who, in turn, may have received them from 
the Spaniards. Matthews, however, contro- 
verts the opinion that the Navaho learned 
the art of weaving from the Pueblos; and, 
indeed, there is no reason why the Indians 
should not have become acquainted with 
various mordants through the practice of the 
culinary art or other domestic arts in which 
fire is employed. 

Pigments. The inorganic colours used by 
the Indians were mostly derived from iron- 


bearing minerals, such as ochres and other 
ores, and stained earths. These furnished 
various tints, as brown, red, green, blue, yel- 
low, orange, and purple. The search for good 
colours was assiduously pursued; quarries were 
opened and a commerce in their products was 
carried on. White was derived from kaolin, 
limestone and gypsum; black from graphite, 
powdered coal, charcoal, or soot; green and 
blue from copper ores, phosphate of iron, ete. 
Pigments were used for facial decoration, red 
being most prized, for which reason the ver- 
milion of the trader was eagerly adopted, but 
the intent of face painting was generally 
totemic or religious, and not merely orna- 
mental. Pigments were rubbed into soft 
tanned skins, giving the effect of dye, and 
were mixed with various media for painting 
the wood and leather of boxes, arrows, spears, 
shields, tipis, robes, parfleche cases, etc. 
Among the Southwestern tribes, in particular, 
pigments were mixed with sand for dry 
paintings while pigments of iron earths or 
kaolin were employed for decorating pottery. 
In connection with the preparation and use 
of pigments are grinding slabs and mullers, 
mortars and pestles, brushes and paint sticks, 
and a great variety of pouches and pots for 
carrying or for preserving them. The media for 
applying the pigments varied with the objects 
to be decorated and with tribal or personal 
usage. In general, face paint was mixed 
with grease or saliva, while the medium for 
wood or skin was grease or glue. The N.W. 
Coast Indians put grease on their faces before 
applying the paint. Among some of the 
Pueblos, at least, an emulsion of fat seeds was 
made with the pigment, and this was applied 
by spurting from the mouth. 

Consult Dorsey in Field Columb. Mus. 
Publ., Anthrop. ser.; Fewkes in 17th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1898; Goddard, Life and Culture 
of the Hupa, 1903; Holmes in Am. Anthrop., 
v, No. 3, 1903; Hough (1) in Am. Anthrop., 
xi, May, 1898; (2) in Rep. Nat. Mus., 1900 
and 1901; Kroeber in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., xvi, pt. 1, 1902; Mason, Aboriginal 
American Basketry, 1902; Matthews in 3d 
Rep. B. A. E., 1884; Pepper, Native Navajo 
Dyes, in Papoose, Feb., 1902; Stephen in 
Internat. Folk-lore Cong., 1, 1898; Wissler, 
in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvi, pt. 3, 
1904. (w. #.) 

Eagle. Among the many birds held in 
superstitious and appreciative regard by the 
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aborigines of North America, the eagle,- by 
reason of its majestic, solitary, and mysterious 
nature, became an especial object of worship. 
This is expressed in the employment of the 
eagle by the Indian for religious and esthetic 
purposes only. The wing bones were fash- 
ioned into whistles to be carried by warriors 
or used in ceremonies, and the talons formed 
powerful amulets or fetishes, having second- 
ary value as ornaments; the feathers were, 
however, of the greatest importance. The 
capture of eagles for their feathers was a 
hazardous branch of hunting, requiring great 
skill. Among some tribes eagle-killing was 
delegated to certain men. Owing to the 
difficulty of getting within bowshot of the 
bird, it was often trapped, or the eyrie was 
visited to secure the young. Eagles are still 
kept in captivity by the Pueblo Indians as 
in the time of Coronado (14th Rep. B. A. E., 
516, 1896). The striking war bonnet of the 
Plains tribes was made of eagle feathers and 
was highly valued, for it is said that one pony 
was the price of a perfect tail of 12 feathers 
of the “war eagle,” i.e., the white plumes 
with black tips. Other varieties, with bars 
across the feathers, are regarded as inferior 
(Mooney). Warriors of the Plains tribes 
usually wore the feathers of the golden eagle 
only, and it is probable that the customs of 
many tribes prescribed like discriminations as 
to feathers of different species. Many tribes 
wore one or more eagle feathers in the hair, 
and these feathers were often cut, coloured, or 
otherwise decorated with some cognizance of 
the wearer. It was the custom of the 
Pillager Chippewa to allow a warrior who 
scalped an enemy to wear on his head two 
eagle feathers, and the act of capturing a 
wounded prisoner on the battlefield earned 
the distinction of wearing five. Fans made of 
the primary feathers of the eagle formed an 
accessory to the costume of the Sioux and 
other tribes. Eagle feathers were also at- 
tached as ornaments to the buckskin shirts 
worn by men, and war costumes and para- 
phernalia, including shields, were ornamented 
with them. As one of the prominent totemic 
animals, the eagle gave its name to many 
clans and religious fraternities. It is probable 
that nearly every tribe in the United States 
recognizing clan or gentile organization had 
an eagle clan or gens at some period in its 
history. 

The eagle held an important place in sym- 
bolic art. It was depicted by all the methods 
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of art expression known to the Indian, appear- 
ing on pottery, basketry, textiles, beadwork, 
quillwork, shields, crests, totem poles, house 
and grave posts, pipes, rattles, and objects 
pertaining to cult and ceremony. It was also 
represented in the primitive drama connected 
with ceremonies. Many tribes possessed eagle 
deities, as the Kwahu, the eagle kachina of 
the Hopi of Arizona, and the Eagle god of 
the Miwok of California. 

Among the Haida, passes made with eagle 
fans were thought to be effectual in conjuring, 
and this use reappears in many tribes. The 
wing-bones were often employed as sucking 
tubes, with which medicine-men pretended to 
remove disease. The Tlingit and other North 
Pacific tribes used eagle down for ceremonial 
sprinkling on the hair, masks, and dance 


costume; it was also scattered in the air, . 


being blown through a tube or sprinkled by 
hand. The Pawnee and other Plains tribes 
as well as the Pueblos also used the down in 
ceremonies, and it was probably a general 
custom. Among the Hopi the eagle is generally 
associated with the Sky god, and its feathers 
are used with discs to represent the Sun god 
(Fewkes). 

The use of eagle feathers in religion is no- 
where better shown than among the Pueblos, 
when downy plumes are attached to masks, 
rattles, prayer-sticks, and other cult objects 
entering into ceremonies. For this pur- 
pose a great quantity of feathers is yearly 
required. The Hopi clans claimed the eagle 
nests in the localities where they formerly 
resided, and caught in traps or took from the 
nests eaglets, whose down was used in cere- 
monies. The eaglets, when required for 
feathers, have their heads washed; they are 
killed by pressure on the thorax, and buried 
with appropriate rites in special cemeteries, 
in which offerings of small wooden images 
and bows and arrows are yearly deposited. 
The interior Salish also are said by Teit to 
have property in eagles. Near the present 
Hopi villages there are shrines in which offer- 
ings of eagle eggs carved from wood are placed 
during the winter solstice for the increase of 
eagles. Among the Zuni, feathers shed by 
their captive eagles have special significance, 
though the feathers are also regularly plucked 
and form a staple article of trade. 

The mythology of almost every tribe is 
replete with eagle beings, and the wide-spread 
thunderbird myth relates in some cases to the 
eagle. In Hopi myth the Man-eagle is a sky 
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being who lays aside his plumage after flights 
in which he spreads devastation, and the hero 
who slays him is carried to the house in the 
sky by eagles of several species, each one in 
its turn bearing him higher. The Man-eagle 
myth is widely diffused, most tribes regarding 
this being as a manifestation of either helpful 
or maleficent power. 

See Fewkes, Property Rights in Eagles 
among the Hopi, Am. Anthrop., 11, 690-707, 
1900; Hoffman in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 1896; 
Mooney (1) ibid., (2) in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 
1900. (w. H.) 


Eagle Hills Assiniboin. A band of 
Assiniboin of 35 lodges living in 1808 between 
Bear hills and South Saskatchewan r., Sas- 
katchewan.— Henry-Thompson Jour., Coues 
ed., 11, 523, 1897. 


Ecorce. A band of Nipissing living at Oka, 
Quebec, in 1736. Their totem was the birch. 
Chauvignerie calls them L’Ecoree, evidently 
intended for L’Ecorce. 


Bark tribe.—Chauvignerie (1736) transl. in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., mx, 1053, 1855. L’Ecoree.—Chauvignerie 
quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 111, 554, 1853. 


Ecureuil (French: ‘squirrel’). Spoken of 
as a tribe formerly living between Tadoussac 
and Hudson bay, Quebec; destroyed by the 
Troquois in 1661. Probably a Montagnais band 
living about the headwaters of the St. Maurice 
r., possibly about the lake named Ouapichi- 
ouanon in the Jesuit Relations.* 


Escurieux.—Jes. Rel., 20, 1661. L’Ecureuil.—Mc- 
Kenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, m1, 79, 1854. ? 


Edenshaw (or Edensaw, from a Tlingit 
word referring to the glacier). The Haida chief 
best known to the whites. He succeeded early 
in the 19th century to the chieftainship of the 
strong Stustas kinship group which centered in 
the town of Kioosta on the coast of Graham id. 
opposite North id., Brit. Col. Shortly after 
1860, his people having fallen off in numbers, 
he moved with them to Kung, at the mouth of 
Naden harbour, where he erected a large house, 
which is still standing. Through the exercise 
of his exceptional abilities in trade. and in 
various other ways he became one of the 
wealthiest of the Haida chiefs. His relations 


*“Coucoucache; river and lake, Champlain co.; 


about 1660 a party of Iroquois hid at the mouth of the 
Coucoucache river, and, to draw their enemies into an 

ambush, imitated the cry of the owl. The Attikamegs 
thinking there was a flock (wache) of owls (cou-cou) 
landed to hunt there, and were shot down by the Iro- 
quois; later, “‘coucou-kwache” became ‘coucoucache’.”’ 
(White, Place Names in Quebec.) 
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with the whites were always cordial, and it 
was through his influence that a missionary 
was sent to Masset. Among other good 
offices to the whites, he protected the crew of 
an American vessel when threatened by other 
natives. He died about 1885. A monument 
mentioning his kind treatment of the whites 
stands in Masset. (J. Rus) 


Edjao (?I’djao). A Haida town situated 
around a hill of the same name, at the g end. 
of Masset village, Queen Oharlotte ids., Brit. 
Col. It was occupied by the Aoyaku-Inagai, 
a branch of the Yaku-lanas, and, according to 
the old men, consisted in later times of about 6 
houses, which would have contained nearly a 
hundred persons. Later it came to be in- 
cluded within the limits of Masset—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 99, 1905. 


Hai’ts’au.—Boas, Twelfth Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 23,. 
1898. Ha-ji hadé.—Krause, Tlinkit-Indianer, 304, 
1885 (‘people of Edjao’; probably the same). 


Edjieretrukenade (‘buffalo people’). An 
Athapascan tribe of the Chipewyan group 
living along the banks of Buffalo r., Alberta. 


Edjiére-tpou-kké-nadé.—Petitot, Autour du lac des 
Esclaves, 363, 1891 (‘buffalo people’). 


Education. The aborigines of North Amer-- 
ica had their own systems of education, 
through which the young were instructed in 
their coming labours and obligations, embracing 
not only the whole round of economic pursuits 
—hunting, fishing, handicraft, agriculture, 
and household work—but speech, fine art, 
customs, etiquette, social obligations, and tribal 
lore. By unconscious absorption and by con- 
stant inculeation the boy and girl became the 
accomplished man and woman. Motives of 
pride or shame, the stimulus of flattery or 
disparagement, wrought constantly upon the 
child, male or female, who was the charge, not 
of the parents and grandparents alone but of 
the whole tribe (Heckewelder). lLoskiel (p. 
139) says the Iroquois are particularly atten- 
tive to the education of the young people for 
the future government of the state, and for this 
purpose admit a boy, generally the nephew of 
the principal chief, to the council and solemn 
feast following it. 

The Eskimo were most careful in teaching 
their girls and boys, setting them difficult 
problems in canoeing, sledding, and hunting, 
showing them how to solve them, and asking 
boys how they would meet a given emergency 
(see Child life. Everywhere there was the 
closest association, for education, of parents 
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with children, who learned the names and uses 
of things in nature. At a tender age they 
played at serious business, girls attending to 
household duties, boys following men’s pur- 
suits. Children were furnished with appro- 
priate toys; they became little basket makers, 
weavers, potters, water carriers, cooks, archers, 
stone workers, watchers of crops and flocks, 
the range of instruction being limited only by 
tribal custom. Personal responsibilities were 
laid on them, and they were stimulated by the 
tribal law of personal property, which was 
inviolable. Among the Pueblos cult images 
and paraphernalia were their playthings, and 
they early joined the fraternities, looking for- 
ward to social duties and initiation. The 
Apache boy had for pedagogues his father and 
grandfather, who began early to teach him 
counting, to run on level ground, then up and 
down hill, to break branches from trees, to 
jump into cold water, and to race, the whole 
training tending to make him skilful, strong, 
and fearless. The girl was trained in part by 
her mother, but chiefly by the grandmother, 
the discipline beginning as soon as the child 
could control her movements, but never be- 
coming regular or severe. It consisted in rising 
early, carrying water, helping about the home, 
cooking, and minding children. At 6 the little 
girl took her first lessons in basketry with 
yucca leaves. Later on decorated baskets, 
saddle-bags, beadwork, and dress were her 
care. 

On the coming of the whites a new era of 
secular education, designed and undesigned, 
began. All the natives, young and old, were 
pupils, and all the whites who came in contact 
with them were instructors, whether purposely 
or through the influence of their example and 
patronage. The undesigned instruction can 
not be measured, but its effect was profound. 
The Indian passed at once into the iron age; 
the stone period, except in ceremony, was 
moribund. So radical was the change in the 
eastern tribes that it is difficult now to illus- 
trate their true life in museum collections. 

An account of the designed instruction would 
embrace all attempts to change manners, 
customs, and motives, to teach reading and 
writing in the foreign tongue, to acquaint the 
Indians with new arts and industries, and to 
impress or force upon them the social organiza- 
tion of their conquerors. The history of this 
systematic instruction divides itself into the 
period of (1) discovery and exploration, (2) 
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colonization and settlement, (3) Colonial and 
Revolutionary times, (4) the growth of the 
national policy, and (5) the present system. 
Portions of the area here considered were dis- 
covered and explored by several European 
nations at dates wide apart. All of them 
aroused the same wonder at first view, traded 
their manufactures for Indian products, 
smoked the pipe of peace, and opened friendly 
relations. The Norwegians began their accul- 
turation of Greenland in the year 1000. The 
Spanish pioneers were Ponce de Léon, Narvaez, 
Cabeza de Vaca, Marcos de Niza, De Soto, 
Coronado, Cabrillo, and many others. The 
French appeared in Canada and in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and were followed by the Eng- 
lish in Virginia and in New England, the Dutch 
in New York, the Swedes in New Jersey, the 
Quakers in Pennsylvania, and the Russians in 
Alaska. Instruction, designed and undesigned, 
immediately ensued, teaching the Indians many 
foreign industrial processes, the bettering of 
their own, and the adoption of firearms, and 
metal tools and utensils. Domestic animals 
(horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, goats, poultry) 
and many vegetables found congenial environ- 
ment. It was through these and other prac- 
tical lessons that the missionaries and teachers 
of the early days, who came to Christianize 
young Indians and bestow on them an educa- 
tion, were more successful instructors than they 
knew. By the subtle process of suggestion, 
the inevitable action of mind upon mind, the 
Indians received incalculable training in all 
arts and the fashion of living. Failures to 
accomplish the most cherished object of the 
missionaries grew out of the great distance 
which separated the two races, and of the con- 
trary influences of many of the whites who were 
first on the spot, not from lack of zeal or ability. 
The Roman Catholic clergy were at first the 
most efficient agents of direct instruction; 
besides carrying on their proper missionary 
work they exerted themselves to mitigate the 
harsh treatment visited on the Indian. In the 
16th century the expedition of Narvaez to 
Florida was accompanied by Franciscans under 
Padre Juan Juarez, and the appearance of 
Cabeza de Vaca in Mexico prompted Fray 
Marcos de Niza’s journey to the N. as far as 


q 
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Zufi, and of the expedition of Coronado, who — 


left Fray Juan de Padilla and a lay brother in 
Quivira, on the Kansas plains, as well as a friar 
and a lay brother at Tiguex and Pecos, respect- 
ively, all destined to be killed by the natives. 
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The subsequent history of the S. W. records a 
series of disasters to the immediate undertak- 
ings, but permanent success in practical edu- 
cation. 

In 1567 the agricultural education of Indians 
was tried in Florida by the Jesuit Fray Rogel, 
who selected lands, procured agricultural im- 
_ plements, and built commodious houses (Shea). 

Early in the 17th century Franciscan mis- 
sions were established among the Apalachee 
and neighbouring tribes, afterward to be aban- 
doned, but forming the first link in the chain 
of causes which has brought these Indians 
through their minority under guardianship to 
mature self-dependence. Concentration for 
practical instruction was established in Califor- 
nia by the Franciscans. Theresults achieved by 
the missions inthe S. W. were chiefly practical 
and social. Domestic animals, with the art of 
domestication and industries depending on 
their products, were permanently acquired. 
Foreign plants, including wheat, peaches, and 
grapes, were introduced, gunpowder was 
adopted in place of the bow, and new practices 
and customs, good and bad, came into vogue, 
The early French missions in North America 
were among (1) the Abnaki in Maine, (2) the 
Huron in Ontario, Michigan and Ohio, (3) the 
Iroquois in New York, (4) the Ottawa in Wis- 
consin and Michigan, (5) the Illinois in the 
middle W., and (6) the tribes of Louisiana. 
Bishop Laval founded a school at Quebec for 
French and Indian youth, Father de Smet 
planted the first Catholic mission among the 
Salish tribes, and Canadian priests visited the 
natives on Puget sd. and along the coast of 
Washington. 

One of the objects in colonizing Virginia, 
mentioned in the charter of 1606 and repeated 
in that of 1621, was to bring the infidels and 
savages to human civility and a settled and 
quiet government (Neill). Henrico College 
was founded in 1618. The council of James- 
town in 1619 voted to educate Indian children 
in religion, a civil course of life, and in some 
useful trade. George Thorpe, superintendent 
of education at Henrico, gave a cheering ac- 
count of his labours in 1621. Many youths were 
taken to England to be educated. William and 
Mary College was founded in 1691, and special 
provisions were made in the charter of Virginia 
for the instruction of Indians (Hist. College of 
William and Mary, 1874). Brasserton manor 
was purchased through the charity of Robert 
Boyle, the yearly rents and profits being de- 
voted to a boarding-school foundation in Wil- 


liam and Mary College. In Maryland no 
schools were founded, but the settlers and 
Indians exchanged knowledge of a practical 
kind. The interesting chapter of Indian edu- 
cation in New England includes, during the 
17th century, the offering of their children for 
instruction, the translation of the Bible 
(1646-90) into their language by Eliot, 
the founding of Natick, the appointment 
of a superintendent of Indians (Daniel 
Gookin, 1656-86), and the provision for Indian 
youth in Harvard. The spirit and methods of 
instruction in the 18th century are revealed in 
the adoption of Indian children by the colonists 
(Samson Occum, for example), the founding of 
Moor’s charity school, Bishop Berkeley’s gift 
to Yale, the labours of Eleazer Wheelock (1729), 
and the founding of Dartmouth College in 
1754 (see Fletcher, Ind. Education and Civili- 
zation, 1888). In New York and other north- 
ern states large sums of money were appropri- 
ated for the instruction of Indians, and in 
Princeton College special provisions were made 
for their education. 

The Moravians, models of thrift and good 
will, had in their hearts wherever they went 
the welfare of the aborigines as a private and 
public burden. 

Between 1741 and 1761 began, under Vitus 
Bering and his successors, the series of lessons 
given for the acculturation of the Aleut, Eski- 
mo, and Indians of Alaska. Schools were 
formally opened in Kodiak in 1794, and a little 
later in Sitka. This chapter in education in- 
cludes the Russian Company’s schools, as well 
as military, Government, and church schools. 
Pupils were taught the Russian and English 
languages, geography, history, arithmetic, 
geometry, trigonometry, and navigation. In- 
dustrial training was compulsory in many cases. 
Dall (Alaska, 1870) speaks of the great aptness 
of the Aleuts in receiving instruction. In all 
areas the voyageur, the trapper, the trader, the 
missionary, the settler, the school-teacher, and 
Government authorities were partners in edu- 
cation. The contact, whenever it took place, 
had its effect in a generation or two. The mak- 
ing of treaties with the Indians afforded an 
object lesson in practical aflairs. Old things 
passed away whose nature and very existence 
and structure can be proved now only by im- 
pressions on ancient pottery or remains in 
caverns and graves. The twofold education 
embraced new dietaries, utensils, and modes of 
preparing and eating food; new materials and 
fashions in dress and implements for making 
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clothing; new or miodified habitations and their 
appurtenances and furniture; new productive 
industries and new methods of quarrying, and 
mining, woodcraft, hunting, trapping, and fish- 
ing; the introduction of gunpowder, domestic 
animals, and foreign handicrafts; the adoption 
of calendars and clocks, and the habit of steady 
employment for wages; new social institutions, 
manners, customs, and fashions, not always 
for the better; foreign words and jargons for 
new ideas and activities; new esthetic ideas; 
changes in the clan and tribal life, and acces- 
sions to native beliefs and forms of worship 
borrowed from the conquerors. 

In the Canadian colonies little was done for 
secular and industrial education by the pro- 
vincial governments prior to confederation. 
The Roman Catholic missions inherited from 
the French, Anglican missions sent from the 
mother country, the New England Company’s 
missions among the Six Nations and Mohawk, 
and Methodist schools founded by Lord Elgin 
and others, as well as those managed by Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, and Congregationalists, all 
combined common school instruction and 
training in the practical arts with their special 
work (see Missions). After the confederation 
(1867) the subject was taken up systematically 
and contract schools were established and put 
into the hands of the Christian denominations. 
In the older provinces agriculture and other 
industries had largely taken the place of primi- 
tive arts. After the admission of British 
Columbia, Manitoba, and the Northwest Terri- 
tory into the Dominion, steps were taken to 
establish systematic training in those provinces. 
In 1911, there were 19 industrial, 54 boarding, 
and 251 day schools in operation throughout 
the Dominion. Day schools among the 
tribes aim to secure the co-operation of the 


parents; the boarding schools especially culti- 


vate industrial training for various bread- 
winning trades; normal schools and girls’ 
homes have been established to teach self-sup- 
port under new conditions. Improvement in 
dwellings has developed a stronger attachment 


to home, as well as bettered health and raised - 


the moral tone, for when houses are furnished 
with stoves, beds, tables, chairs, musical in- 
struments, and sewing machines, the tastes of 
the occupants are elevated and other thoughts 
stimulated. Indians become individual owners 
of farms and of flocks and herds and sell the 
produce; they partake of the benefits of com- 
merce and transportation and acquire thrift. 
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Competition in fairs and exhibitions stimulates: 
proficiency in both the old and the new activi- 
ties. The purpose of the Canadian govern- 
ment has been to encourage the Indians to 
emerge from a condition of tutelage and con- 


tinue voluntarily what they have learned under: 


close supervision. The schools discourage 
premature marriages and educate the young 
prospective mothers. Education has made the 
aborigines law-respecting, prosperous, and con- 
tented. Far from being a menace to or a 
burden upon the commonwealth, they con- 
tribute in many ways to its welfare. The able- 


bodied in the mixed farming districts have- 


become practically self-supporting (Pedley in 


Can. Ind. Aff. for 1904). 
* X* 


* * * * * Ps 


In addition to the works cited, see Reps.Can. 
Ind. Aff., especially for 1898 and subsequent. 
years; Bureau of Education Reports for 1870, 
339-354; 1871, 402-411; 1872, 405-418; 1873} 
469-480; 1874, 506-516; 1875, 519-528; 1878, 
281-286; 1879, 278-280; 1880, 372-376; 
1886, app. 8 and 657-660; 1888, 999-1004; 
1897, 1520-1522; also circulars 3, 1883, 58— 
73; 4, 34-43; Bulletin 1 ef the New Orleans 
Exposition, 541-544 and 746-754, 1889; Archee- 
ologia Americana, 1820-60; Bacon, Laws of 
Md., 1765; Camden Soc. Publications, -crx, 
1838-72; Canadian Ind. Aff. Reps.; Catesby, 
Nat. Hist. Carolina, m, xm, 1743; Eastman, 
Indian Boyhood, 1902; Doc. Hist. N. Y., -1v, 
1849-51; Fletcher, Indian Education and 
Civilization, 1888; Hailmann, Education of 
the Indian, 1904; Hall, Adolescence, 1904; 
Heckewelder, Narr. of the Mission of the 
United Brethren, 1820; Jenks, Childhood of 
Ji-shib’, 1900; Hist. College of William and 
Mary, 1660-1874; La Flesche, The Middle 


Five, 1900; Loskiel, Hist. of the Mission of the 


United Brethren, 1794; Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
1-x, 1792-1809; Neill, Hist. Va. Co., 18693. 
Parkman, Old Régime in Canada; Pratt, 
Reps. on Carlisle School in An. Rep. Commr. 
Ind. Aff., especially 20th and 24th; Rawson et 
al., Rep. of Commissioners on Indian Educa- 
tion in 1844 (Jour. Leg. Assemb. Prov. of Can., 
v1, 1847); Shea, Catholic Missions, 1855; 
De Smet (1) Oregon Miss., 1845, (2) New Indian 
Sketches, 1865, (3) Western Missions and 


Missionaries, 1863; Spencer, Education of the: 


Pueblo Child, 1899; Spotswood, Off. Letters. 
(1710-22), Va. Hist. Soc., tt, 1882-85; 
Stevenson, Religious Life of the Zufi Child, 
1887; Stith, Hist. Va., repr. 1865. (0. T. M.) 
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Eeksen (H’exsen). A Salish tribe about 
‘Oyster bay, B. coast of Vancouver id., speaking 
the Comox dialect.— Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


Eesteytoch. Given as a tribe on the Cas- 
ade inlet, Brit, Col.; probably a village group 
of the Bellacoola. 

Ees-tey-toch.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., app., 1859. 


Egan. An Algonquian settlement in Mani- 
waki township, Ottawa co., Quebec, contain- 
ing 421 Indians in 1911. 


Ehatisaht. A Nootka tribe on Esperanza 
inlet, w. coast of Vancouver id., Brit. Col.; 
pop. 101 in 1902, 93 in 1911. Their principal 
village is Oke. From their waters came the 
larger part of the supply of dentalium shells 
extensively used on the Pacific coast as media 
of exchange. 

Ai-tiz-zarts.—Jewitt, Nar., 36, 1849. Aitzarts.— 
Armstrong, Oregon, 136, 1857. Ayhuttisaht.—Sproat, 
Sav. Life, 308, 1868. Eh-aht-tis-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
52, 1875. Ehateset.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 1862. 
Ehatisaht.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1901, pt. 2, 158. E’hatis- 


ath.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes, Can. 31, 1890. 
Ehatt-is-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1897, 357. 


Ehouae (‘one battered it’—Hewitt). <A 
village of the Tionontati existing in 1640. 


Eh8ae.—Jes. Rel. 1641, 69, 1858. Ehwae.—Shea, note 
in Charlevoix, New France, um, 153, 1866. Sainct 
Pierre et sainct Paul.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 95, 1858. 


Ehressaronon. The Huron name of a 
tribe mentioned by Ragueneau in 1640 as 
living s. of St. Lawrence r. (Jes. Rel. 1640, 35, 
1858). It can not now be identified with any 
tribe s. of the St. Lawrence. Perhaps Iro- 
quoian, as are some of the tribes mentioned 
in the same list. 


Einake (B-in'-a-ke, ‘catchers,’ or ‘soldiers’). 
A society of the Ikunuhkatsi, or All Com- 
rades, in the Piegan tribe; it has been obsolete 
‘since about 1860, and perhaps earlier.— 
Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 221, 1892. 


Ekaentoton. The Huron name of Man- 
itoulin id. and of the Indians (Amikwa) living 
-on it in 1649. It was the ancient home of 
the Ottawa. 


Ekaentoton.—Jes. Rel. 1649, u, 6, 1858. 
-Saincte Marie.—Ibid. 


lVIsle de 


Ekaloaping. A Padlimiut Eskimo settle- 
ment in Padli fiord, Baffin island. 


-Exaloaping.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 441, 1888. 
Ekaluakdjuin. A summer settlement of 
‘the Saumingmiut subtribe of the Okomiut 
Eskimo, n. of Cumberland sd., Baffin island. 
-Exaluaqdjuin.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 439, 1888. 
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Ekalualuin. A summer settlement of the 
Akudnirmiut Eskimo on Home bay, Baffin 
island. 


Exalualuin.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 441, 1888. 


Ekaluin. A summer settlement of the 
Nugumiut Eskimo of Baffin island at the 
head of Frobisher bay. 


Exaluin.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Ekaluin. A summer settlement of Talir- 
pingmiut Eskimo on the s. shore of Cumber- 
land sd., Baffin island. 


Exoluin.—EBoas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Ekalukdjuak. A summer settlement of 
the Kingua Okomiut Eskimo at the head of 
Cumberland sd., Baffin island. 


Exaluqdjuaq.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Ekatopistaks (half-dead ‘meat’—Morgan’; 
‘the band that have finished packing’— Hayd- 
den). <A division of the Piegan tribe of the 
Siksika (q. v.), probably extinct. 
e-ka-to’-pi-staks.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. 
Val., 264, 1862. E-ko’-to-pis-taxe.—Morgan, Anc. 
Soc., 171, 1878. 

Ekiondatsaan. 
tario about 1640. 


Ekhiondaltsaan.—Jes. Rel. 1637, 162, 1858. 
datsaan.—Jes. Rel., m1, index, 1°~8. 
han.—Jes. Rel. 1637, 70, 1858. 


Ekoolthaht (‘bushes—on-hill people’). A 
Nootka tribe formerly inhabiting the shores 
of Barkley sd., w. coast of Vancouver id.; pop. 
48 in 1879. They have now joined the Seshart. 


E-koolth-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 308, 1879. Eki’- 
lath.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31, 1890. 
Equalett.—Kelley, Oregon, 68, 1830. 


Ekuhkahshatin. A Shuswap village on 
a small branch of Deadman cr., a nN. affluent 
of Thompson r., Brit. Col. Pop., with Skichis- 
tan (q. v.), 118 in 1904. 
E-kuh-kah’-sha-tin.—Dawsgon in Trans. 
Can. for 1891, sec. 11, 44, 

Ekuks. ASquawmish village community on 
the right bank of Skwamish r., Howe sd., B.C. 


E/kuiks.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. £k*aks.—Hill- 
Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 


A Huron village in On- 


Ekion- 
Khiondaésa- 


Roy. Soc. 


Eleidlinottine (‘people of the fork’). An 
Etchareottine tribe at the confluence of Liard 
and Mackenzie rs., whose territory extends 
to La Martre, Grandin, and Taché lakes, 
Mackenzie, N.W.T. 


El’é-idlin-Gottine.—Petitot, Autour du lace des Escla- 
ves, 363, 1891. Elé-idlin-ottiné.—Petitot in Bull. Soe. 
de Geog. Paris, chart, 1875. Gens de la fourche du 
Mackenzie.—Petitot, Dict. Déné Dindjié, xx, 1876. 
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Elhlateese. The principal village of the 
Uchucklesit (q. v.) at the head of Uchucklesit 


harbour, Alberni canal, Vancouver id.; pop. 35 _ 


in 1911.—Can. Ind. Aff., 265, 1911. 


Elothet. Given by Kelley (Oregon, 68, 
1830) as a Nootka town on Vancouver id. 
under chief Wickaninish; possibly intended 
for Ucluelet. 

Emitahpahksaiyiks (‘dogs naked’). A 
division of the Siksika. 

Dogs Naked.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 208, 
1892. E/’-mi-tah-pahk-sai-yiks.—Ibid. 

Emitaks (E’-mi-taks, ‘dogs’). A society of 
the Ikunuhkahtsi, or All Comrades, in the 
Piegan tribe; it is composed of old men who 
dress like, and dance with and like, the Issui, 
though forming a different society.— Grinnell, 
Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 221, 1892. 


English influence. The first English 
visitors to the coast of Virginia-Carolina were 
well received by the Indians, whom the early 
chroniclers, as Hariot, for example, describe 
as peaceful and amiable people. So, too, were 
in the beginning the natives of the New Eng- 
land coast, but in 1605 Capt. Weymouth 
forcibly carried off five Indians, and he soon 
had many imitators. The good character 
ascribed by Pastor Cushman in 1620 to the 
Indians of Plymouth colony was forgotten 
when theological zeal saw in the aborigines 
of the New World “the accursed seed. of 
Canaan,” which it was the duty of good 
Christians to exterminate. 

When the political ambitions of the English 
colonists were aroused conflicts with the In- 
dians soon occurred, and the former came to 
regard the latter as the natural enemies of 
the whites in the onward march of civilization. 
Unlike the French, they paid little attention 
to the pride of the Indians, despising the 
heathen ways and institutions more and more 
as their power grew and their land hunger 
increased. With a few noble exceptions, like 
Roger Williams and John Eliot, the clergy of 
the English colonies were not nearly so sym- 
pathetic toward the natives as were the French 
missionaries in Acadia and New France. 
Scotchmen, however, in the S., in the W., in 
the old provinces of Canada, and in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories have 
played a conspicuous part as associates and 
leaders of the Indians. Even men like 
Canonicus were always suspicious of their 
English friends, and never really opened 
their hearts to them. The introduction of 
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rum and brandy among the Indians worked 
infinite damage. Some of the New England 
tribes, such as the Pequot, for example, fore- 
seeing, perhaps, the result of their advent, 
were inimical to the English from the first, 
and the extermination of these Indians ensued 
when the whites were strong enough to ac- 
complish it. It appears, however, that the 
English colonists paid for most of the land 
that they took from the Indians (Thomas in 
18th Rep. B. A. E., 549, 1899). English 
influence on tribal government and land ten- 
ure was perceptible as early as 1641. The 
success of deliberately planned educational 
institutions for the benefit of the Indian 
during the early periods of American history 
does not seem to have been proportionate to 
the hopes and ideals of their founders. Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, and the College of William 
and Mary all began, in whole or in part, as 
colleges for Indian youth, but their graduates 
of aboriginal blood have been few indeed, 
while they are now all high-class institutions 
for white men (see Education). The royal 
charter of Dartmouth College (1769) specific- 
ally states that it is to be “for the education 
and instruction of youths of the Indian tribes 
in this land,” and “for civilizing and Christian- 
izing the children of pagans.” That of Har- 
vard looked to “the education of the English 
and Indian youth in knowledge and godliness,” 
Harvard had during the colonial period one 
Indian graduate, Caleb Cheeshateaumuck, of 
whom hardly more than his name is known 
(see James, English Institutions and the Amer- 
ican Indian, 1894). The aim of the English 
has ever been to transform the aborigines and 
lift them at once to their own plane. When 
commissioners visited the Cherokee they in- 
duced these to elect an “emperor,” with whom 
treaties could be made. The Friends, from 
the time of William Penn (1682) down to the 
present (see Mooney in 17th Rep. B.A. E., 
193, 1898), seem to have furnished many 
individuals capable, like the Baptist Roger 
Williams (1636), of exercising great personal 
influence over the Indians. The Quakers still 
continue their work, e. g., among the eastern 
Cherokee (Mooney in 19th Rep. B. A.E., 176, 
1900) and the Tlingit of Alaska. The New 


England Company established for the propa- — 


gation of the gospel in America (1649), whose 
operations were transferred to Canada in 1822, 
carries on at the present time work on the 
Brantford Iroquois reserve and in other partg 
of Ontario, at Kuper id., Brit. Col., and else_ 
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where. Its Mohawk institute, near Brant- 
ford, has had a powerful influence among the 
Iroquois of Ontario. The pagan members of 
these Indians have recently been investigated 
by Boyle (Jour. Anthrop. Inst. G. B., n. s., 11, 
263-273, 1900), who tells us that “‘all for which 
Iroquois paganism is indebted to European 
culture’’ is the possession of some ideas about 

God or the Great Spirit and “‘a few suggestions 
respecting conduct, based on the Christian 
code of morals.’’ The constant mingling of 
the young men with their white neighbours 
and the going of the young women out to 
service are nevertheless weakening more and 
more the old ideas which are doomed ‘“‘to dis- 
appear as a system long before the people die 
out.”” That they have survived so long is 
remarkable. 

English influence made itself felt in colonial 
days in the introduction of improved weapons, 
tools, etc., which facilitated hunting and fish- 
ing and made possible the manufacture with 
less labour and in greater abundance of orna- 
ments, trinkets, and other articles of trade. 
The supplying of the Indians with domestic 
animals also took place at an early period. 
Spinning wheels and looms were introduced 
among the Cherokee shortly before the Revo- 
lution, and in 1801 the agent reported that at 
the Cherokee agency the wheel, the loom, and 
the plough were in pretty general use. The 
intermarriage of Englishmen and Indians has 
been greater all over the country than is com- 
monly believed, and importance must conse- 
quently be attached to the effects of such 
intermingling in modifying Indian customs 
and institutions. Clothing and certain orna- 
ments, and, after these, English beds and other 
furniture were adopted by many Indians in 
colonial days, as is now being done by the 
tribes of the n. Pacific coast. 

. English influence on the languages of some 
of the aborigines has been considerable. The 
word Kinjames, ‘King James,’ in use among 
the Canadian Abnaki, testifies to the power of 
_ English ideas in the 17th century. The vo- 
_cabularies of the eastern Algonquian tribes 
who have come in contact with the English 
contain other loan-words. Rand’s English- 
Micmac Dictionary (1888) contains, among 
others, the following: Jak-ass, cheesawa, 
‘cheese’; koppee, ‘coffee’; mulugech, ‘milk’; 
gubulnol, ‘governor.’ Brinton and Anthony’s 
Lenape-English Dictionary (1889), represent- 
ing the language of about 1825, has amel, ‘ham- 
mer’; apel, ‘apple’; mbil, ‘beer’; mellik, ‘milk’; 
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skulin, ‘to keep school,’ which may be partly 
from English and partly from German. A 
Shawnee vocabulary of 1819 has for ‘sugar’ 
melassa, which seems to be English ‘molasses’ : 
and a Micmac vocabulary of 1800 has blaakeet, 
‘blanket.’ The English ‘cheese’ has passed 
into the Nipissing dialect of Algonquian as 
ichis. The Chinook jargon (q. v.) contained 
41 words of English origin in 1804, and 57 in 
1863, while in 1894, out of 1,082 words (the 
total number is 1,402) whose origin is known, 
Eells cites 570 as English. Of recent years 
“many words of Indian origin have been 
dropped, English words having taken their 
places.”” In colonial days English doubtless 
had some influence on the grammatical form 
and sentence-contruction of Indian languages, 
and this influence still continues: the recent 
studies by Prince and Speck of the Pequot- 
Mohegan (Am, Anthrop., n.s., v1, 18-45, 
469-476, 1904), contain evidence of this. 
English influence has made itself felt also in 
the languages of the N. W. Hill-Tout (Rep. 
Ethnol. Surv. Can., 18, 1902) observes, con- 
cerning certain Salishan tribes, that “the 
spread and use of English among the Indians 
is very seriously affecting the purity of the 
native speech.”’ Even the Athapascan Nahane 
of n. British Columbia have, according to 
Morice (Trans. Canad. Inst., 529, 1903), added 
a few English words to their vocabulary. See 
also Friederici, Indianer und Anglo-Amerikaner 
1900; MacMahon, The Anglo-Saxon and the 
North American Indian, 1876; Manypenny, 
Our Indian Wards, 1880. (A. F. C.) 


Englishman. See Sagaunash, 


Engraving. Although extensively em- 
ployed in pictographic work and in decoration, 
the engraver’s art did not rise to a high degree 
of artistic excellence among the tribes Nn. of 
Mexico. As no definite line can be drawn 
between the lower forms of relief sculpture 
and engraving, all ordinary petroglyphs may 
be classed as engravings, since the work is 
executed in shallow lines upon smooth rock 
surfaces. Point work is common on wood, 
bone, horn, shell, bark, metal, clay, and other 
surfaces. Each material has its own particular 
technique, and the designs run the entire 
gamut of style from graphic to purely con- 
ventional representations, and the full range 
of significance from purely symbolic through 
zesthetic to simply trivial motives. 

Perhaps the most artistic and technically 
perfect examples of engraving are those of 
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the N.W. Coast tribes of the present day, 
executed on slate utensils and on ornaments 
of metal (Niblack), yet the graphic productions 
of the Eskimo on ivory, bone, and antler have 
sometimes a considerable degree of merit 
(Boas, Hoffman, Murdoch, Nelson, Turner). 
With both of these peoples the processes em- 
ployed and the style of representation have 
probably undergone much change in recent 
times through contact with white people. The 
steel point is superior to the point of stone, 
and this alone would have a marked effect 
on the execution. The picture writings on 
bark of many of the northern tribes, executed 
with bone or other hard points, are good ex- 
amples of the native engraver’s art, although 
these are not designed either for simply pic- 
torial or for decorative effect. The ancient 
mound builders were clever engravers, the 
technical excellence of their work being well 
illustrated by examples from the mounds and 
dwelling sites of Ross co., Ohio (Putnam and 
Willoughby), and by others from the Turner 
mounds in Hamilton co., Ohio. Shell also 
was a favorite material for the graver’s point, 
as is illustrated by numerous ornaments re- 
covered from mounds in the middle Mississippi 
valley. 

In decorating their earthenware the native 
tribes often used the stylus with excellent 
effect. The yielding clay afforded a tempting 
surface, and in some cases considerable skill 
was shown, especially by the ancient potters 
of the lower Gulf states, who executed elab- 
orate scroll designs with great precision (Moore, 
Holmes). The point was used for incising, 
trailing and indenting, and among ancient 
Pueblo potters was sometimes used upon dark- 
painted surfaces to develop delicate figures in 
the light colour of the underlying paste. Ex- 
amples of engraving are given by Boas in 6th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1888; Fewkes in 17th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1898; Hoffman in Nat. Mus. -Rep., 
1895, 1897; Holmes (1) in 2d Rep. B. A. E., 
1883, (2) in 20th Rep. B. A. E., 1908; Hough 
in Nat. Mus. Rep., 1901; Moore, various 
memoirs in Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., x-x11, 
1894-1903; Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 
1892; Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A. E., 1899; 
Niblack in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1888, 1890; Put- 
nam and Willoughby in Proc. A. A. A. &., 
xLIv, 1896; Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 
1894. (w. H. H.) 


Enias.. A local name for a body of Upper 
Lillooet on Seton lake, in 1902 reduced to a 
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single individual—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 72» 
1902. 


Environment. The natural phenomena 
that surrounded the aborigines of North 
America, stimulating and conditioning their 
life and activities, contrasted greatly with 
those of the European—Asiatic continent. The 
differences in the two environments do not 
lie alone in physical geography and in plant 
and animal life, but are largely meteorologic, 
the sun operating on air, land, and water, 
producing variations in temperature and water 
supply, and as a result entirely new vegetal 
and animal forms. The planets and stars also 
affected cultural development, since lore and 
mythology were based on them. Within the 
American continent Nn. of Mexico there were 
ethnic environments which set bounds for 
the tribes and modified their industrial, 
esthetic, social, intellectual, and religious lives. 
Omitting the Eskimo, practically all the peo- 
ples dwelt in the temperate zone. Few im- 
passable barriers separated the culture areas, 
as in Asia. In some respects, indeed, the 
entire region formed one environment, having 
easy communications N. and s. and few barriers 
E. and w. The climate zones which Merriam 
has worked out for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in regard to their animal and 
vegetal life correspond in a measure with the 
areas of linguistic families as delimited on 
Powell’s map (see Linguistic families). The 
environmental factors that determine cultural 
development of various kinds and degrees 
are (1) physical geography; (2) climate, to 
which primitive peoples are especially amen- 
able; (3) predominant plants, animals, and 
minerals that supply the materials of drink, 
food, medicines, clothing, ornaments, houses, 
fuel, furniture and utensils, and the objects 
of hunting, war, the industrial arts,-and activ- 
ities connected with travel, transportation, 
and commerce. Twelve ethnic environments 


may be distinguished. There are cosmopol-— 


itan characters common to several, but in each 
area there is an ensemble of qualities that 
impressed themselves on their inhabitants and 
differentiated them. . 
(1) Arctic—The characteristics of this en- 
vironment are an intensely cold climate; about 
six months day and six months night; pre- 
dominance of ice and snow; immense archi- 


pelagos, and no accessible elevations: good 


stone for lamps and tools; driftwood, but no 


timber and little fruit; polar bear, blue fox, 
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aquatic mammals in profusion, migratory 
birds, and fish, supplying food, clothing, fire, 
light, and other wants in the exacting climate. 

(2) Yukon-Mackenzie—This is Merriam’s 
transcontinental coniferous belt, separated 
from the arctic environment by the timber 
line, but draining into arctic seas. It has poor 


material resources, and barren grounds here_ 


and there. Its saving riches are an abundance 
of birch, yielding bark utensils, canoes, bind- 
ing materials, and houses, and of spruce, 
furnishing textile roots and other necessaries; 
caribou, musk-ox, bear, red fox, wolf, white 
rabbit, and other fur-bearing mammals, and 
porcupines, migrating birds, and fish. Snow 
necessitates snowshoes of fine mesh, and im- 
mense inland waters make portages easy for 
bark canoes. Into this area came the Atha- 
pascan tribes who developed through its re- 
sources their special culture, 

(8) St. Lawrence and Lake region.— This is 
a transition belt having no distinct lines of 
separation from the areas on the n. and s. 
It occupies the entire drainage of the great 
lakes and includes Manitoba, ©. Canada and 
Nn. New England. It was the home of the 
Iroquois, Abnaki, Chippewa, and their nearest 
kindred. The climate is boreal. There are 
a vast expanse of lowlands and numerous ex- 
tensive inland waters. The natural products 
are abundant— evergreens, birch, sugar maple, 
elm, berries, and wild rice in the w.; maize, 
squash and beans in the s.; moose, deer, bear, 
beaver, porcupines, land and water birds in 
immense flocks, whitefish, and, on the seacoast, 
marine products in greatest variety and 
abundance. Canoe travel; pottery scarce. 

* * * * * * * * 

(7) Plains.—This environment lies between 
the Rocky mts. and the fertile lands w. of the 
Mississippi. To then. it stretches into N. Alta. 
and Sask., and it terminates at the s. about the 
Rio Grande. The tribes were Siouan, Al- 
gonquian, Kiowan, Caddoan, and Shoshonean. 
The Missouri and Arkansas and many tribu- 
taries drain the area. The plants were bois 
d’arc, and other hard woods for bows, cedar 
for lodge poles, willows for beds, the pomme 
blanche for roots, etc., but there were no fine 
textile fibres. Dependence on the buffalo and 
the herbivorous animals associated with it 
_ compelled a meat diet, skin clothing and dwell- 
ings, a roving life, and industrial arts depend- 
ing on the flesh, bones, hair, sinew, hide and 
horns of those animals. Artistic and symbolic 
designs were painted on the rawhide, and the 
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myths and tales related largely to the buffalo. 
Travel was on foot, with or without snowshoes, 
and transportation was effected by the aid of 
the dog and travois. The horse afterward 
wrought profound changes. The social order 
and habit of semi-nomadic wandering about 
fixed centres were the direct result of the sur- 
roundings and discouraged agriculture or 
much pottery. No canoes or other craft than 
the Mandan and Hidatsa skin boats. 

(8) North Pacific coast. From mount St. 
Elias to the Columbia mouth, lying along the 
archipelago and cut off from the interior by 
mountains covered with snow, was the area in- 
habited by the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Noot- 
ka, and coast Salish. It has a moist, temperate 
climate, a mountainous coast, with extensive, 
island groups and landlocked waters favour- 
able to canoe travel. The shores are bathed 
by the warm current of the n. Pacific. The 
days in different seasons vary greatly in 
length. The material resources are black slate 
for carving and good stone for pecking, grind- 
ing and sawing; immense forests of cedar, 
spruce and other evergreen trees for houses, 
canoes, totem-posts, and basketry; mountain 
goat and bighorn, bear, beaver, birds, and 
sea food in great variety and in quantities 
inexhaustible by savages. This environment 
induced a diet of fish, mixed with berries, 
clothing of bark and hair, large communal 
dwellings, exquisite twined and checkered bas- 
ketry to the discouragement of pottery, carv- 
ing in wood and stone, and unfettered travel 
in dugout canoes, which provided opportunity 
for the full development of the dispersive clan 
system. 

(9) Columbia-Fraser region— This includes 
the adjoining basins of these streams and con- 
tiguous patches, inhabited principally by 
Salishan, Shahaptian, and Chinookan tribes. 


‘In the s. is a coast destitute of islands. At 


the headwaters of its rivers it communicates 
with the areas lying to the ©. across the moun- 
tains, Rich lands, a mild climate, good min- 
erals for industries, textile plants, excellent 
forests, and an abundance of edible roots and 
fruits, fish, molluscs, and waterfowl ready at 
hand characterize this environment, with skin 
and wool for clothing. The manifold re- 
sources and varied physical features fostered 


a great variety of activities. 
* * * * * * * * 


Consult Morice (1) W. Dénés, 1894, (2) N. 
Inter. Brit. Col., 1904; Merriam (1) Life 
Zones, Bull. 20, Biol. Surv. Dept. Agr., (2) 
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N. A. Fauna, ibid., Bull. 3 and 16, (8) Bio.- 
Geo. maps, 1892 and 1893; Powell, Linguistic 
Families, 7th Rep. B. A. E., 1891; Sargent (1) 
Distrib. Forest Trees, 10th Census, (2) Trees 
of N. Am., 1905, (8) Silva, N. Am.; Chestnut 
(1) Poisonous Plants, Bull. 20, Div. Bot. Dept. 
Agr., (2) Plants used by Inds. Mendocino Co., 
Cal., Cont. U. 8. Nat. Herb., vu, 3, 1902; 
Elliott, Mammals of N. Am., Fewkes in In- 
ternat. Geog. Cong., 1903; Field Columb. 
Mus. Publ., Zool., 11, 1901; McGee, Beginning 
Agr., Am. Anthrop., vit, no. 4, 1895; Mason, 
Influence of Environment, Smithson. Rep. 
1895, 1896; Barrows, Ethno-botany of Coa- 
huilla Inds., 1900; Miller, N. Am. Land Mam- 
mals, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xxx, no. 1, 1901; 
Farrand, Basis of Am. Hist., 1904; Dellen- 
baugh, North Americans of Yesterday, 1901. 


(oO. T. M.) 


Epinette. A Chippewa band which for- 
merly lived on the n. shore of lake Superior, 
E. of Michipicoten r., Ontario— Dobbs, Hud- 
son‘s Bay, 32, 1744. 


Erie (Huron: yéfresh, ‘it is long-tailed,’ re- 
ferring to the eastern puma or panther; 
Tuscarora, ké‘rdks, ‘lion,’ a modern use, 
Gallicised into Hri and Ri, whence the loca- 
tives Hri‘e, Rigué, and Riqué, ‘at the place of 
the panther,’ are derived.. Compare the forms 
Erieehronon, Eriechronon, and Riquéronon of 
the Jesuit Relations, signifying ‘people of the 
panther.’ It is probable that in Iroquois the 
puma and the lynx originally had gener- 
ically the same name and that the defining 
term has remained as the name of the puma 
or panther). A populous sedentary Iroquoian 
tribe, inhabiting in the 17th century the 
territory extending s. from lake Erie prob- 
ably to Ohio r., £, to the lands of the Cones- 
toga along the u. watershed of Allegheny r. 
and to those of the Seneca along the line of 
the w. watershed of Genesee r., and Nn. to 
those of the Neutral Nation, probably on a 
line running eastward from the head of Niagara 
r. (for the Jesuit Relation for 1640-41 says 
that the territory of the Erie and their allies 
joined that of the Neutral Nation at the end 
of lake Erie), and w. to the w. watershed of 
lake Erie and Miamir. to Ohior. Their lands 
probably adjoined those of the Neutral 
Nation w. of lake Erie. The Jesuit Relation 


for 1653, speaking of lake Erie, says that it: 


“was at one time inhabited toward the s. by 
certain peoples whom we call the Cat Nation; 
but they were forced to proceed farther in- 
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land in order to escape their enemies whom 
they have toward the w.” In this eastward 
movement of the Erie is probably found an 
explanation of the emigration of the Awenreh- 
ronon (Wenrohronon) to the Huron country 
in 1639 from the gn. border of the lands of the 
Neutral Nation, although the reason there 
given is that they had for some unknown 
reason ruptured their relations with the Neu- 
tral Nation, with whom, it is stated, they had 
been allied, and that, consequently, losing the 
powerful support of the populous Neutral 
Nation, the Wenrohronon, were left a prey to 
their enemies, the Iroquois. But the earlier 
Jesuit Relation (for 1640-41), referring un- 
doubtedly to this people, says that a certain 
strange nation, the Awenrehronon, dwelt be- 
yond the Cat Nation, thus placing them at 
this time 5. of the Erie and apparently separate 
from the Neutral Nation; so that at that time 
the Wenrohronon may have been either en- 
tirely independent or else confederated with 
the Erie. 

Historically little is definitely known of the 
Erie and their political and social organiza- 


_tion, but it may be inferred to have been 


similar to that of the Hurons. The Jesuit 
Relations give only a few glimpses of them 
while describing their last wars with the Iro- 
quois confederation; tradition, however, re- 
cords the probable fact that the Erie had had 
many previous wars with these hostile tribes. 
From the Relations mentioned ‘it is learned 
that the Erie had many sedentary towns and 
villages, that they were constituted of several 
divisions, and that they cultivated the soil 
and spoke a language resembling that of the 
Hurons, although it is not stated which of 
the four or five Huron dialects, usually called 
“Wendat” (Wyandot) by themselves, was 
meant. From the same source it is possible 
to make a rough estimate of the population 
of the Erie at the period of this final war. 
At the taking of the Erie town of Riqué in 
1654 it is claimed that the defenders numbered — 
between 3,000 and 4,000 combatants, exclusive _ 
of women and children; but as it is not likely — 
that all the warriors of the tribe were present, 
14,500 would probably be a conservative esti- 
mate of the population of the Erie at this 
period. ¥ 
The Jesuit Relation for 1655-56 (chap. x1) — 
gives the occasion of the final struggle. Thirty 
ambassadors of the Cat Nation had been 
delegated, as was customary, to Sonontouan, — 
the Seneca capital, to renew the existing pana 
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But through ‘the misfortune of an accident 
one of the men of the Cat Nation killed a Sen- 
eca. This act so incensed the Seneca that 
they massacred all except 5 of the ambassa- 
dors in their hands. These acts kindled the 
final war between the Erie and the confeder- 
ated tribes of the Iroquois, especially the 
Seneca, Cayuga, Oneida, and Onondaga, 
called by the French the ‘upper four tribes,’ 
or ‘les Iroquois supérieurs.’ It is further 
learned from the Jesuit Relation for 1654 that 
on the political destruction of their country 
some Hurons sought asylum among the Erie, 
and that it was they who were actively fo- 
menting the war that was then striking terror 
among the Iroquois tribes. The Erie were 
reputed brave and warlike, employing only 
bows and poisoned arrows, although the 
Jesuit Relation for 1656 declares that they 
were unable to defend one of their palisades 
against the Iroquois on account of the failure 
of their munitions, especially powder, which 
would indicate that they used firearms. It is 
also said that they “fight like Frenchmen, 
bravely sustaining the first charge of the 
Troquois, who are armed with our muskets, 
and then falling upon them with a hailstorm of 
poisoned arrows,” discharging 8 or 10 before 
a musket could be reloaded. Following the 
rupture of amicable relations between the Erie 
and the Iroquois tribes in 1653, the former 
assaulted and burned a Seneca town, pur- 
sued an Iroquois war party returning from 
the region of the Great lakes, and cut to pieces 
its rear guard of 80 picked men, while the Erie 
scouts had come to the very gates of one of 
the Iroquois palisaded towns and seized and 
carried into captivity Annenraes (Annencraos), 
“one of the greatest captains.” All this 
roused the Iroquois tribes, which raised 1,800 
men to chastise the Erie for these losses. A 
young chief, one of the two leaders of this 
levy, was converted by Father Simon Le 
Moine, who chanced to be in the country at 
the time, and was baptized. These two chiefs 
dressed as Frenchmen, in order to frighten 


the Erie by the novelty of their garments. 


When this army of invaders had surrounded 
one of the Erie strongholds, the converted 
chief gently asked the besieged to surrender, 
lest they be destroyed should they permit an 
assault, telling them: “The Master of Life 
fights for us; you will be ruined if you resist 
him.” “Who is this Master of our lives?” 
the Erie defiantly replied. “We acknowledge 


_ hone but our arms and hatchets.’”’ No quarter 
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was asked or given on either side in this war. 
After a stubborn resistance the Erie palisade 
was carried, and the Onondaga “entered the 
fort and there wrought such carnage among 
the women and children that blood was knee- 
deep in certain places.” This was at the 
town of Riqué, which was defended by be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 combatants, exclusive 
of women and children, and was assailed by 
about 1,800 Iroquois. This devastating war 
lasted until about the close of 1656, when the 
Erie power was broken and the people were 
destroyed or dispersed or led into captivity. 
Six hundred surrendered at one time and were 
led to the Iroquois country to be adopted as 
one of the constituent people of the Iroquois 
tribes. The victory at Riqué was won at 
a great loss to the Iroquois, who were compelled 
to remain in the enemy’s country two months 
to care for the wounded and to bury the dead. 

Only two of the Erie villages are known by 
name— Riqué and Gentaienton. A portion of 
the so-called Seneca now living in Oklahoma 
are probably descendants of Erie refugees. 

(J. N. B. H.) 

Cat Indians.—Smith quoted by Proud, Penn., m, 300° 
1798. Cat Nation.—Cusic (ca. 1824) quoted by School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, v1, 148, 1857. Ehriehronnons.— 
Jes. Rel. for 1654, 9, 1858. Erians.—Macauley, N. Moor 
11, 180, 1829. Erieckronois.—Hennepin, New Discov., 
map, 1698. Erieehronons.—Jes, Rel. for 1641, 71, 
1858. Eriehronon.—Jes. Rel. for 1640, 35, 1858. 
Erielhonons.—Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv, 207, 1854. 
Erieronons.—Rafinesque, introd. Marshall, Ky., 1, 36, 
1824. Eries.—Jefferys, Fr. Doms., 1, 103, 1760. Eriez.— 
Esnauts and Rapilly, map, 1777. Erigas.—Evans 
(1646?) quoted by Barton, New Views, lxv, 1798. . 
Errieronons.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 217, 1703. 
Eves.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, 1, 79, 1854 
(misprint). Gahkwas.—Ruttenber, Tribes Hudson R., 
52, 1872. Ga-quia’-ga-o-no.—Morgan, League Troq., 
41, 1851. MHeries.—Browne in Beach, Ind. Misc., 
110, 1877. Irrironnons.—Day, Penn., 309, 1843. 
Irrironons.—Harvey quoted by Day, ibid., 311. Kah- 
Kwah.—Gale, Upper Miss., 37, 1867. Kahquas.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, mz, 290, 1853 (Seneca name). 
Kakwas.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, mu, 344, 1852. 
Nation des Chats.—Jes. Rel. for 1660, 7, 1858. Nation 
du Chat.—Jes. Rel. for 1641, 71, 1858. Pungelika.— 
Rafinesque, Am. Nat., 1, 138, 1836 (‘lynx-like’: Delaware 
name). Rhiierrhonons.—Jes. Rel. for 1635, 33, 1858 
(probably their Huron name). Rigneronnons.—Jes. 
Rel. for 1661, 29, 1858 (misprint). Rigueronnons.— 
Jes. Rel. for 1666, 3, 1858. Riquehronnons.—Jes, 
Rel. for 1660, 7, 1858. 


Esbataottine (? ‘bighorn people’). A Na- 
hane tribe living in the mountains between 
Liard and Peace rs., Brit. Col. They are said 
to be of a very low grade of culture and to 
practise cannibalism, probably under stress of 
hunger. 
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Dounie’Espa-tpa-Ottiné.—Petitot, Autour de grand 
lac des Esclaves, 301, 1891 (=‘goat people’). Esba-t’a- 
ottiné.—Petitot, Ethnog. chart in Bull. Soc. de Géogr. 
Paris, July, 1875 (=‘dwellers among the argali’). Es- 
pa-to-ti-na.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can. for 
1887, 202, 1889. Espa-tpa-Ottiné.—Petitot, Autour 
du lac des Esclaves, 362, 1891 (trans. ‘bighorn people’). 
Gens des Bois.—Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 32, 
1877 (so called by Hudson’s Bay people). Gens des 
chévres.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 301, 
1891. Knife Indians.—Campbell, quoted by Dawson, 
op. cit. = 


Escoumains (probably from ashkimin, or 
askimin, ‘early berry.’—W.J.). A Montagnais 
band living on a reserve of 97 acres on the s.w. 
side of Escoumains r., on the Nn. shore of the 
St. Lawrence, in Saguenay co., Quebec. They 
numbered 53 in 1884, 54 in 1911. 


Escoumains.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1884, pt. 1, 185, 
1885, 


Eskegawaage. One of the 7 districts of 
the territory of the Micmac as recognized by 
themselves. It includes 5. Nova Scotia from 
Canso to Halifax—Rand, First Micmac 
Reading Book, 81, 1875. 


Eskimauan Family. A _ linguistic stock 
of North American aborigines, comprising 
two well-marked divisions, the Eskimo and 
the Aleut. See Powell in 7th Rep. B. A. E., 
71, 1891. (The following synonymy of the 
family is chronologic.) 


>Eskimaux.—Gallatin in Trans. and Coll. Am. Antiq. 
Soc’, 11, 9, 305, 1836; Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. 
Soc., 11, pt. 1, xcix, 77, 1848; Gallatin in Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, 111, 401, 1853. =Eskimo.—Berghaus (1845) 
Physik. Atlas, map 17, 1848; ibid., 1852; Latham, Nat. 
Hist. Man. 288, 1850 (general remarks on origin and 
*habitat); Buschmann, Spuren der aztek. Sprache, 689, 
1859; Latham, Elem. Comp. Philol., 385, 1862; Ban- 
croft, Nat. Races, m1, 562, 574, 1882. >Esquimaux.— 
Prichard, Phys. Hist. Mankind, v, 367-371, 1847 (fol- 
lows Gallatin); Latham in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 
182-191, 1848; Latham, Opuscula, 266-274, 1860. 
>Eskimo.—Dall in Proc. A.A.A.S., 266, 1869 (treats 
of Alaskan Eskimo and Tuski only); Berghaus, Physik. 
Atlas, map 72, 1887 (excludes the Aleutian). >Eski- 
amos.—Keane, app. to Stanford’s Compend., Cent. and 
So. Am., 460, 1878 (excludes Aleutian). >Ounan- 
gan.—Veniaminoff, Zapiski, 11, 1, 1840 (Aleutians only). 
>Uniigiin,—Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 22, 1877 
(Aleuts a division of his Orarian group). > Unangan.— 
Berghaus, Physik. Atlas, map 72, 1887. XNorthern.— 
Scouler in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., x1, 218, 1841 (includes 
Ugalentzes of present family). XHaidah.—Scouler, 
ibid., 224, 1841 (same as his Northern family). >Ugal- 
jachmutzi.—Gallatin in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 
402, 1853 (lat. 60°, between Prince William sd. and 
mount St. Elias, perhaps Athapascan). >Aleuten.— 
Holmberg, Ethnog. Skizzen, 1855. > Aleutians.—Dall 
in Proc. A.A.A.S., 266, 1869; Dall, Alaska, 374, 1870 
(in both places a division of his Orarian family). 
> Aleuts.—Keane, app. to Stanford’s Compend., Cent. 
and So, Am.. 460, 1878 (consist of Unalaskans of main- 
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land and of Fox and Shumagin ids., with Akkhas of res’ 
of Aleutian arch.). >Aleut.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, m1 
562, 1882 (two dialects, Unalaska and Atkha). >Kon- 
jagen.—Holmberg, Ethnog. Skizzen, 1855 Gsland of 
Koniag or Kadaik). =Orarians.—Dall in Proc. 
A.A.A.S., 265, 1869 (group name; includes Innuit, 
Aleutians, Tuski); Dall, Alaska, 374, 1870; Dall in Cont. 
N. A. Ethnol., 1, 8, 9, 1877. XTinneh.—Dall in Proc. 
A.A.A.S., 269, 1869 (includes ‘‘Ugalensé”). >Inntit.— 
Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 9, 1877 (“Major group’’) 
of Orarians: treats of Alaska Innuit only); Berghaus, 
Physik. Atlas, map 72, 1887 (excludes the Aleutians). 
Eskimo. A group of American aborigines, 
forming part of the Eskimauan linguistic stock, 
which formerly occupied nearly all the coasts 
and islands of Arctic America from 8. Green- 
and the n. end of Newfoundland to the west- 
ernmost Aleutian ids., even extending to the 
E. coast of Siberia, a distance of more than 
5,000 m. From remains found in Smith sd. it 
is evident that bands formerly wintered as 
far N. as lat. 79° and had summer camps up 
to 82°. At the present time they have re- 
ceded from this extreme range and in the s. 
have abandoned the n. shore of the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the n. end of Newfoundland, 
James bay, and the s. shores of Hudson bay, 
while in Alaska one Eskimo tribe, the Ugalak- 
miut, has practically become Tlingit through 
intermarriage. The name Eskimo (in the form 
Excomminquois) seems to have been first 
given by Biard in 1611. It is said to come 
from the Abnaki Esquimantsic, or from 
Ashkimeg, the Chippewa equivalent, signify- 
ing ‘eaters of raw flesh.’ They call themselves 
Innuit, meaning ‘people.’ The Eskimo consti- 
tute physically a distinct type. They are of me- 
dium stature, but possess uncommon strength 
and endurance; their skin is light brownish 
yellow with a ruddy tint on the exposed parts} 
their hands and feet are small and well formed; 
their eyes, like those of other American tribes, 
have a Mongoloid character, which circum- 
stance has induced many ethnographers to 
class them with the Asiatic peoples. 
are characterized by very broad faces and 
narrow, high noses; their heads are also ex- 
ceptionally high. This type is most marked 
among the tribes ©. of Mackenzie r. In 
disposition the Eskimo may be described as 
peaceable, cheerful, truthful and honest, but 
exceptionally loose in sexual morality. 


They © 


The Eskimo have permanent settlements, | 


conveniently situated for marking certain 
hunting and fishing grounds. In summer 
they hunt caribou, musk-oxen, and various 


birds; in winter they live principally on sea — 


mammals, particularly the seal. Although 
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their houses differ with the region, they con- 
form in the main to three types: In summer, 
when they travel, they occupy tents of deer 
or seal skins stretched on poles. Their winter 
dwellings are made either in shallow excava- 
. tions covered with turf and earth laid upon a 
framework of wood or whale ribs, or they are 
built of snow. Their clothing is of skins, and 
their personal adornments are few. Among 
most tribes, however, the women tattoo their 
faces, and some Alaskan tribes wear studs in 
openings through their cheeks. Considering 
their degree of culture, the Eskimo are excel- 
lent draughtsmen and carvers, their designs 
usually consisting either of simple linear in- 
cisions or of animal forms executed with much 
life and freedom. The people about Bering 
strait make some use of paints. 

There has always been extensive intertribal 
communication. The Eskimo have an ex- 
ceptional knowledge of the geography of their 
country. Poetry and music play an import- 
ant part in their life, especially in connection 
with their religious observances. 

The Eskimauan social organization is ex- 
ceedingly loose. In general the village is the 
largest unit, although persons inhabiting a 
certain geographical area have sometimes 
taken the name of that area as a more general 
designation, and it is often convenient for the 


ethnographer to make a more extended use - 


of this native custom. In matters of govern- 
ment each settlement is entirely independent, 
and the same might almost be said for each 
family, although there are customs and pre- 
cedents, especially with regard to hunting and 
fishing, which define the relations existing 

between them. Although hardly deserving 
the name of chief, there is usually some ad- 
visory head in each settlement whose dictum in 
certain matters, particularly as to the change 
of village sites, has much weight, but he has 
no power to enforce his opinions. 

The men engage in hunting and fishing, 
while all the household duties fall to the lot 
of the women—they must cook, make and 
mend clothes, and repair the kaiaks and boat 
covers, pitch the tents, and dry the fish and 
meat and stow them away for the winter. In 
some tribes skin dressing is done by the men, 
in others by the women. Monogamy, po- 
lygamy and polyandry are all practised, their 
occurrence beimg governed somewhat by the 
relative proportion of the sexes; but a second 
Marriage is unusual where a man’s first wife 
has borne him children. The execution of 
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law is largely left to the individual, and blood- 
revenge is universally exacted. 

The Eskimo believe in spirits inhabiting 
animals and inanimate objects. Their chief 
deity, however, is an old woman who resides 
in the ocean and may cause storms or with- 
hold seals and other marine animals if any of 
her tabus are infringed. Her power over these 
animals arises from the fact that they are 
sections of her fingers cut off by her father 
at the time when she first took up her abode 
in the sea. The chief duty of angakoks, or 
shamans, is to find who has infringed the tabus 
and thus brought down the wrath of the 
supernatural beings and to compel the offender: 
to make atonement by public confession or: 
confession to the angakok. The central Eski- 
mo suppose two spirits to reside in a man’s: 
body, one of which stays with it when it dies 
and may temporarily enter the body of some 
child, who is then named after the departed, 
while the other goes to one of several lands 
of the souls. Some of the lands of the souls 
lie above the earth’s surface, some beneath, 
and the latter are generally more desirable. 

Although the theory of Asiatic origin of 
the Eskimo was long popular, many of their 
ethnic peculiarities are opposed to such a 
notion, and recent researches seem to indicate 
that their movements have rather been from 
KE. to W. They are peculiar as being the only 
race of American aborigines who certainly had 
contact with white people before the days of 
Columbus, for Greenland was occupied during 
the 10th and 11th centuries by Norwegians, 
whose expeditions did not extend as far as the 
American mainland. later Frobisher and 
other European navigators encountered the 
Eskimo along the £. coasts, while the Russians 
discovered and annexed the w. portion of their 
domain. This occupancy in its earlier period 
proved disastrous to the Aleut in particular, who 
were harshly dealt with and whose number was 
greatly reduced during the Russian domination. 
The larger portion of the Greenland and Labrad- 
or Eskimo have been Christianized by Moravian 
and Danish missionaries, while the Alaskan 
representatives of the family have had Rus- 
sian missionaries among them for more than 
a century. Those of the central groups, how- 
ever, owing to the remoteness of their situation 
have always been much less affected by outside 
influences. The Eskimo have proved almost 
indispensable assistants to Arctic explorers. 

The Eskimauan stock embraces two well- 
marked divisions, the Eskimo proper and the 
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inhabitants of the Aleutian ids., the Aleut. 
Other divisions are rather geographical than 
political or dialectic, there being greatsimilarity 
in language and customs from one end of the 
Eskimo domain to the other. They can be 
separated, however, into the following fairly 
well marked ethnological groups (based on 
information furnished by Dr. Franz Boas): 

I. The Greenland Eskimo, subdivided into 
the East Greenlanders, West Greenlanders, 
and Ita Eskimo, the last transitional between 
the Greenland Eskimo proper and the next 
group. 

II. The Eskimo, of s. Baffin island, Ungava, 
and Labrador,embracing the following divisions: 
Akudnirmiut, Akuliarmiut, Itivimiut, Kau- 
mauangmiut, Kigiktagmiut, Nugumiut, Oko- 
miut, Padlimiut, Sikosuilarmiut, Suhinimiut, 
Tahagmiut. 

III. The Eskimo of Melville penin., Devon 
island, n. Baffin island, and the N. w. shore of 
Hudson bay, embracing the Agomiut, Aivilir- 
miut, Amitormiut, Iglulirmiut, Inuissuitmiut, 
Kinipetu, Koungmiut, Pilingmiut, Sauniktu- 
miut. 

IV. The Sagdlirmiut of Southampton id., 
now extinct. 

-V. The Eskimo of Boothia penin, King 
William island, and the neighbouring main- 
land. These includethe Netchilirmiut, Sinimiut, 
Ugjulirmiut, Ukusiksalirmiut. 

Vl. The Eskimo of Victoria island and Coro- 
nation gulf, including the Kangormiut and 
Kidnelik, which may, perhaps, be one tribe. 

VII. The Eskimo between cape Bathurst and 
Herschel id., including the mouth of Mac- 
kenzie r. Provisionally they may be divided 
into the Kitegareut at cape Bathurst and on 
Anderson r., the Nageuktormiut at the mouth 
of Coppermine r., and the Kopagmiut of 
Mackenzie r. This group approximates the 
next very closely. 

VIII. The Alaskan Eskimo, embracing all 
those within the American territory. This 
group includes the Aglemiut, Chingigmiut, 
Chnagmiut, Chugachigmiut, Ikogmiut, Imakli- 
miut, Inguklimiut, Kaialigmiut, Kangmalig- 
miut, Kaniagmiut, Kaviagmiut, Kevalinga- 
miut, Kiatagmiut, Kinugumiut, Kowagmiut, 
Kukpaurungmiut, Kunmiut, Kuskwogmiut, 
Magemiut, Malemiut, Nunatogmiut, Nunivag- 
miut, Nuwukmiut, Nushagagmiut, Selawig- 
miut, Sidarumiut, Tikeramiut, Togiagmiut, 
Ugalakmiut, Unaligmiut, Utukamiut, and 
Utkiavimiut. 

IX. The Yuit of Siberia. 
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Holm (1884-85) placed the number of East 
Greenland Eskimo at 550. The w. coast 
Greenlanders were given as 10,122 by the 
Royal Greenland Co. in 1888, and the Ita 
Eskimo numbered 234 in 1897, giving a total 
for this group of 10,906. The Eskimo of 
Labrador were estimated at 1,300 in a recent 
report by the Government of Newfoundland, 
and the Dominion Government, in 1912, esti- 
mated the Canadian Eskimo at 4,600. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1890, there were on the 
Arctic coast of Alaska from the British border 
to Norton sd., 2,729 Eskimo; on the s. shore of 
Norton sd. and in the Yukon valley, 1,439; 
in Kuskokwim valley, 5,254; in the valley of 
Nushagak r., 1,952; on the s. coast, 1,670. 
The Ugalakmiut of Prince William sd., num- 
bering 154, are reckoned with the Tlingit, but 
they were originally Eskimo, and for our 
present purposes are best placed in that 
category. Adding these, therefore, the total 
for this group, exclusive of the 968 Aleut, is 
13,298. The Yuit of Siberia are estimated 
by Bogoras at 1,200. The Eskimo proper, 
therefore, number about 31,200, and the stock 
about 32,170. (H.W. H. J.R.8.) 
Aguskemaig.—Tanner, Narr., 316, 1830. A/’lva- 
yé/I1lit.—Bogoras, Chuckchee, 11, 1904 (Chukchi: ‘those 
of alien language’). Anda-kpoen.—Petitot, Dict. Déné 
Dindjié, 169, 1876 (Loucheux name: trans. ‘ennemis- 
pieds’). Ara-k’é.—Ibid. (Bastard Loucheux name, 
same meaning). Enna-k’é.—lIbid., (Peaux de Liévre 
name, same meaning). En-na-k’ié.—Ibid. (Slave name: 
trans. ‘steppes-ennemis’). Escoumins.—Jes. Rel., m1, 
index, 1858. Eshkibod.—Baraga, Otchipwe-Eng. Dict., 
114, 1880 (Ojibwa: ‘those who eat their food raw’). 
Eskeemoes.—Gordon,: Hist. Mem. of N. Am., 117, 
1820. Eskima.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 203, 1744. Eski- 
mantsik.—Hervas, Idea dell’ Universo, xv, 87, 1784. 
Eskima/ntzik.—Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 9, 1877 
(Abnaki name). Eskimauk.—Morse, N. Am., map, 
1776. Eskimaux.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 208, 1703. 
Eskimeaux.—Jefferys, French Dom. Am., pt. 1, map, 
1760. Eskimesi.—Hervas, Idea dell’ Universo, xvu, 
86, 1784. Eskimo.—Buschmann, Spuren d. Aztek. Spr., 


669, 1859. Eskimos.—Hutchins (1770) quoted by 
Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 38, 1851. Esquimant- 


sic.—Prichard, Phys. Hist., v, 367, 1847. Esquimau.— : 


Petitot, Dict. Déné Dindjié, 169, 1876. Esquimaux.— 
Morse, Hist. Am., 126, 1798. Esquimeaux Indians.— 
McKeevor, Voy. Hudson’s Bay, 27, 1819. Esquimo- 
nes.—Hennepin, Cont. of New Discov., 95, 1698. 


Eusquemays.—Potts (1754) quoted by Boyle, Archeol. — 


Rep. Ont., 1905. _Excomminqui.—Jes. Rel. 1612-14, 
Thwaites ed., 1, 67, 1896 (=‘excommunicated’). Ex- 
comminquois.—Biard in Jes. Rel. 1611, 7, 1858. 
Huskemaw.—Packard in Am. Natural., xrx, 555, 1885 
(name given by a missionary in Labrador). His’ky.— 
Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 9, 1877 (Hudson Bay 
jargon). Innoit.—Petitot in Bib. Ling. et Ethnol. Am. 
in, pt. 2, 29, 1876 (sing. Innok). In-nu.—Lyon, Re- 
pulse Bay, 40, 1825. Innuees.—Parry, Sec. Voy., 414, 
1824, In’niit.—Dall in Cont. N..A. Ethnol., 1, 9% 
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1877 (own name). Inuin.—Murdoch in 9th Rep. B.A. 
H., 42, 1892. Inuit.—Bessels in Archiv f. Anthrop., v1, 
107, 1875. Kaladlit—Nansen, Eskimo Life, 13, 1893 
(name which the Greenland Eskimo give themselves, 
said to be a corruption of Danish Skraeling). Kalalik.— 
Richardson, Polar Regions, 300, 1861. Kalalit.—Keane 
in Stanford’s Compend., 517, 1878. Karaler.—Crantz, 
Greenland, u, 291, 1820. Karalit.—Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., 2d s., rx, 233, 1822. Keralite.—Heriot, 
Travels, 34, 1813. Ku1/tmulit.—Bogoras, Chukchee, 21, 
1904 (from ki’xmi, an inhabitant of C. Prince of Wales: 
Yuit name). Nochways.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 12, 
1744 (Algonkin: ‘snakes,’ ‘enemies,’ applied to people 
of alien race regarded as natural enemies). Nodways.— 
Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 12, 1744 (‘snakes’: Siksika name). 
@nné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné Dindjié, 169, 1876 (Lou- 
cheux name: ‘enemies’), Orarians.—Dall in Proc. 
A.A.A.S., xvi, 265, 1870. Ot’el’nna.—Petitot, Dict. 
Déné Dindjié, 169, 1876 (Montagnais name: trans. 
“steppes-ennemis’). Pa-erks.—Hooper, Tents of Tuski, 
137, 1853 (Chukchi name for Eskimo of American coast). 
Paya-irkets.—Ibid., 103. Ro/’é’hrlit.—Bogoras, Chuk- 
chee, 21, 1904 (‘opposite shore people’: Yuit name). 
Seym6s.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 340. 1851 (used 
by sailors of Hudson’s Bay Co.’s ships: derived from the 
Eskimo cry of greeting Seymo or Teymo). Skraelings.— 
Schultz in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., x11, pt. 2, 114, 1895. 
Skrzllingar.—Richardson, Polar Regions, 298, 1861 
(Scandinavian name: ‘small people’). S Krzllings.— 
‘Crantz, Greenland, 1, 123, 1820 (applied by the Nor- 
wegians). Skrellings.—Amer. Hist. Soc., 2d ser., 1, 
Portland, 1869. Skroelingues.—Morse, Hist. Am., 126, 
1778. | Sickém6s.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 340, 
1851 (same derivation as Seymés). Ta-xutchi.—Ibid. 
(Kutchin name: ‘ocean people’). Tchiechrone.—Pyr- 
jeus (ca. 1748) quoted in Am. Antiq., Iv, 75, 1881 
(German form of Seneca name: ‘seal people’). Tcié¢k- 
rané”.—Hewitt, inf’n (Seneca name). Ultsehaga.— 
Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 408, 1851 (Kenai name: 
‘slaves’). Ultsehna.—Ibid. Uskee-més.—lIbid., 55. 
Uskee’mi.—Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 9, 1877 
(Athapascan name). Uskees.—O’Reilly, Greenland, 59, 
1818. Uskimay.—Middleton in Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 
189, 1744. Usquemows.—Coats, Geog. of Hudson 
Bay, 15, 1852. Weashkimek.—Belcourt (before 1853) 
ih Minn. Hist. Coll., 1, 226, 1872 (Saulteur name: ‘eaters 
of raw flesh’). Yrkirga’ulrt.—Bogoras, Chukchee, 21, 
1904 (Yuit name). 


Esksinaitupiks (‘worm people’). A division 
of the Piegan. 
Esk’-sin-ai-tiip-iks.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
209, 1892. is-ksi’-na-tup-i.—Hayden, Ethnog. and 
Philol. Mo. Val., 264, 1862. Worm People.—Grinnell, 
Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 225, 1892. 


Eskusone (now Eskasoni) A Micmac 


village formerly in Cape Breton.— Rand, First 


Micmac Reading Book, 87, 1875. 


Espamichkon. A small Montagnais tribe 
N. of the St. Lawrence in 1643 (Jes. Rel. 1643, 
38, 1858), probably about the headwaters of 
Saguenay or St. Maurice r. 


Esquimalt. The local name for a body of 
Songish at the s.u. end of Vancouver id., 
under the Cowichan agency; pop. 15 in 1901, 


16 in 1911—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. u, 66, 1902; 
pt. u, 8, 1911. 


Esquimaux Point. A Montagnais mission 
settlement on the n. bank of the St. Lawrence, 
about 20 m. &. of Mingan, Quebec. 


Esquimaux Point.—Stearns, Labrador, 271, 1884. 
Pointe des Esquimaux.—Hind, Lab. Penin., 11, 180, 
1863. 


Etagottine (‘people in the air’). A Nahane 
band or division in the valleys of the Rocky 
mts. between the Esbataottine and the Tuk- 
kuthkutchin, lat. 66°, British America. Their 
totem is the lynx. 


Dabo’-tena—Ross quoted by Dawson in Rep. Geol. 
Surv. Can. 1887-88, 200B, 1889. Daha-dinneh.— 
Dunn, Hist. Oregon, 79, 1844. Dahadinnés.—Richard- 
son, Arct. Exped., 1, 180, 1851. DahA-dtinné.—Rich- 
ardson quoted by Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. 
Da-ha-dumies—Hind, Expl. Exped., m, 159, 1860. 
Dahodinni.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 66, 
1856. Daho-tena.—Bancroft, Native Races, 1, 149, 
1882. Daho’-ten4’/—Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 
33, 1877. Dawhoot-dinneh.—Franklin, Narr., 1, 84, 
1824. Ehta-Gottiné.—Petitot, Autour du lac des 
Esclaves, 362, 1891. Eta-gottiné.—Petitot, Dict. 
Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1867 (trans. ‘mountain people’). 
Eta-Gottiné—Petitot, Autour du Grand lac des Es- 
claves, 301, 1891. Eta-Ottine.—Petitot, Grand lac des 
Ours, 66, 18938 (trans. ‘Rocky mountain people’). Gens 
de la montagne—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 
1876. Gens d’ En-haut.—Petitot, Autour du Grand 
lac des Esclaves, 363, 1891. Gens des Montagnes- 
Rocheuses—Petitot, Grand lac des Ours, 66, 1893. 
Gens en l’air.—Petitot, Autour, op. cit., 262. Hun- 
ters.—Prichard, Phys, Hist., v, 377, 1847. Mountain 
Indian.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 400, 1851 
Naha-’tdinné.—Ibid. Noh’ha-i-é.—Ibid., 1, 7, 1851 
(so called by Kutchin). Sicanees.—Dall in Cont. N. A. 
Ethnol., 1, 33, 1877 (sometimes so called by traders). 
Yéta-ottiné.—Petitot, Autour du Grand lac des Es- 
claves, 363. 1891 (trans. ‘dwellers in the air’). 


Etatchogottine (‘hair people’). A division 
of the Kawchodinneh dwelling n. and pz. of 
Great Bear lake and on Great cape, Mackenzie, 
N.W.T. Their totem is a white wolf. 
Ehta-tch6-Gottiné.—Petitot, Grand lac des Ours, 66, 
1893. ' 

Etchaottine. An Etchareottine division 
living w. and np. w. of Great Slave lake between 
Liard r. and the divide, along Black, Beaver, 
and Willow rs., Brit. Col. and Mackenzie. 
The Bistchonigottine and Krayiragottine are 
two of the divisions. 


Déné Etcha-Ottiné.—Petitot, Autour du lace des 
Esclaves, 301, 1891. Esclaves.—Ibid. Etcha-Ottinaé. 
—Ibid. Gens du lac la Truite.—Petitot, Dict. Déné- 
Dindjié, xx, 1876. Slaves proper.—Kennicott, MS. 
vocab., B. A. E. 


Etchareottine (‘people dwelling in the 
shelter’). An Athapascan tribe occupying the 
country w. of Great Slave lake and upper 
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Mackenzie r. to the Rocky mts., including the 
lower Liard valley, Mackenzie, N.W.T. Their 
range extends from Hay r. to Ft. Good Hope, 
and they once lived on the shores of lake Atha- 
baska and in the forests stretching northward 
to Great Slave lake. They were a timid, 
pacific people, called ‘the people sheltered by 
willows’ by the Chipewyan, indicating a 
riparian fisher folk. Their Cree neighbours, 
who harried and plundered them and carried 
them off into bondage, called them Awokanak, 
‘slaves,’ an epithet which in its French and 
English forms eame to be the name under 
which they are best known. Early in the 
18th century they were dispossessed of their 
home, rich in fish and game, and driven north- 
ward to Great Slave lake, whither they were 
still followed by the Cree, known only as 
Enna, ‘the enemy,’ a name still mentioned 
with horror as far as Great Bear lake. On 
the islands where they took refuge a fresh 
carnage took place. The Thlingchadinneh and 
Kawchodinneh, who speak the same dialect 
with them and bear a like reputation for timid- 
ity, probably comprehended under the name 
Awokanak, by the Cree, began their northerly 
migration at the same time, probably under 
the same impulsion (Petitot, La Mer Glaciale, 
292, 1887). Petitot found among them a 
variety of physiognomy that he ascribed to a 
mixture of races. Many of the males are cir- 
cumcised in infancy; those who are not are 
called dogs, not opprobriously, but rather 
affectionately. The bands or divisions are 
Eleidlinottine, Etchaottine, Etcheridiegottine, 
Etchesottine, Klodesseottine, and Desnedey- 
arelottine (Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 
363, 1891). In his monograph on the Déné- 
Dindjié, Petitot restricted the term to the 
Etcheridiegottine, whom he distinguished from 
the Slaves proper, making the latter a separate 
tribe with divisions at Hay r., Great Slave 
lake, Horn mts., the fork of the Mackenzie, 
and Ft. Norman. 


A-cha’-o-tin-ne.—Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 289, 
1871 (trans. ‘people of the lowlands’). Acheo-tenne.— 
Morgan in N. Am. Rev., 58, 1870. A-che-to-e-ten-ni. 
—Ross, MS. notes on Tinne, B. A. E. Acheto-e-Tin- 
ne.—Kennicott, MS. vocab., B. A. E. Acheto-tena.— 
Dall, Alaska, 429, 1870. Achoto-e-tenni.—Pope, MS. 
Sicanny vocab., B. A. E., 1865. A-4tsho-to-ti-na.— 
Dawson im Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., 1887-88, 200B, 1889. 
Awokanak.—Petitot, La Mer Glaciale, 293, 1887 
(‘slaves’: Cree name). Brushwood Indians.—Frank- 
lin, Journ. to Pclar Sea, 11, 87,1824. Cheta-ut-tdinné. 
—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 7, 1851. Dané Escia- 
ves—Petitot, Autour du hac des Esclaves, 289, 1891. 
Danites Esclaves.—Ibid., 305. Edchautawoot.— 
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Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, 11, 27,1852. Edchawtawhoot. 
dinneh.—Franklin, Journ. to Polar Sea, 262, 1824. 
Edchawtawhoot tinneh.—Tanner, Narr., 293, 1830. 
Edchawtawoot.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 
u, 19, 1836. Edshawtawoots.—Schooleraft, Ind. 
Tribes, ur, 542, 1853. Esclaves.—Petitot, Autour du 
lac des Esclaves, 363, 1891. Etchapé-ottiné.—Petitot, 
Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. Etsh-tawGt-dinni.— 
Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 69, 1856 (trans. 
‘thickwood-men’), Slave Indians.—Hooper, Tents of 
Tuski, 303, 1853. Slaves.—Petitot, Autour du lac des 
Esclaves, 363, 1891 (Englishform). Slavey.—Ross, MS. 
notes on Tinne, B. A. E. (so called by fur-traders). 


Etcheridiegottine (‘people of the rapids’). 
An Etchareottine division which hunt along 
Liard r. and neighbouring regions to the 
border of the Etchaottine country near old 
Ft. Halkett, x. British Columbia. They have 
intermarried with the Etchaottine and with 
the Tsattine in the s., and have absorbed their 
manners and customs and adopted their dia- 
lectal forms to such a degree that they have 
been frequently confounded with the one tribe 
or the other. 


Bastard Beaver Indians.—Ross in Smithson. Rep. 
1866, 308, 1872. Beaver.—Franklin, Journ. to Polar 
Sea, 262, 1824. Eréttchi-ottiné.—Dawson in Rep. 
Geol. Surv. Can., 1887-88, 200B, 1889 (‘people of the 
rapids’: Kawchodinneh name). Ettchéri-dié-Gotti- 
né.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 363, 1891. 
Liards Indians.—Ross quoted by Gibbs, MS., B. A. E. 
Liard Slaves.—Pope. MS. Sicanny vocab., B. A. E., 
1865. Ndu-tché-ottinné.—Dawson, op. cit. Sceth- 
tessesay-tinneh.—Ross quoted by Gibbs, MS., B. A. E. 
(‘people of the mountain river’). Slave Indians of Ft. 
Liard.—Ross, MS. notes on Tinne, B. A. E. Strong 
bow.—Mackenzie in Mass. Hist. Coll., 2d s., 11, 48, 1814. 
Tsilla-ta-ut’ tiné.—Richardson quoted by Petitot, 
Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. Tsilla-ta-ut’-tinné.— 
Richardson, Arct. Exped., 11, 6, 1851. Tsillawadoot.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 11, 28, 1852. Tsillawawdoot. 
—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., mu, 19, 1836. 
Tsillaw-awd6Gt-dinni.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. 
Lond., 69, 1856 (trans.: ‘bush-woodmen’). Tsillawda- 
whoot-dinneh.—Franklin, Journ. to Polar Sea, 11, 87, 
1824. Tsillawdawhoot Tinneh.—Bancroft, Nat. Ra- 
ces, I, 145, 1882. 


Etechesottine (‘horn mountain people’). 
A division of the Etchareottine occupying the 
country between Great Slave and La Martre 
lakes, Mackenzie dist., N.W.T. Franklin erro- 
enously considered them Thlingchadinneh. 


Deerhorn mountaineers.—Franklin, Narr., 1, 181, 
1824. Eté-ches-ottiné.—Petitot in Bull. Soc. de Geog. 
Paris, chart, 1875. Gens dela montagne la Corne.— 
Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. Horn Moun- 
tain Indians/—Franklin, Narr., 260, 1824. 


Etheneldeli (‘caribou-eaters’). An Atha- 
pascan tribe living n. of lake Caribou and lake 
Athabaska, in the barren grounds which extend 
to Hudson bay (Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, 
xx, 1876). Franklin (Journ. Polar Sea 
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i, 241, 1824) placed them between Athabaska 
and Great Slave lakes and Churchill r., 
whence they resorted to Ft. Chipewyan. Ross 
(MS,. B. A. E.) makes them a part of the 
eastern Tinne, their habitat. being to the wn. 
and £. of the head of lake Athabaska, extending 
to the end of Great Slave lake. Rocky r. 
separates them from the Tatsanottine. In 
the £. are the barren grounds to which they 
resort every year to hunt the caribou, which 
supplies practically all their needs. They were 
a part of the migrating Chipewyan who des- 
cended from the Rocky mts. and advanced 
eastward from Peace r. to dispute the Hudson 
Bay region with the Maskegon and Cree. One 
of their women who was’held in captivity by 
the Maskegon was astonished at the weapons, 
utensils, and clothing of European manufac- 
ture that she saw among her captors, who 
told her that they made these articles them- 
selves. Finding at last that they got them 
in barter for furs at Ft. Prince of Wales, she 
made her escape to the English and told them 
of her own people on Peace r. who held the 
choicest furs cheap. The British traders, 
eager to extend their trade, sent her with a 
safe conduct to her people, whom she per- 
suaded to migrate to the barren grounds near 
Hudson bay, where caribou were abundant. 
They settled around Reindeer, Big, and North 
Indian lakes, and were called the Northern 
Indians by the English and the Mangeurs des 
Cariboux by the Canadian French, while the 
neighbouring tribes called them by the same 
name that they had given to the English, 
Men of the Stone House. Hearne saw them 
in 1769, and Petitot found them there still a 
century later, numbering 900. About 300 
traded at Ft. Fond du Lac at the head of 
lake Athabaska. There were 445 enumerated 
at Fond du Lac in 1911. 


Cariboo eaters.—Ross in Smithson. Rep. 1866. 306, 
1872. Eastern Folks.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 
5, 1851. Ethen-eldéli.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, 
xx, 1876. Ethen-eltélii—Petitot, Autour du lac des 
Esclaves, 363, 1891. Ettine-tinney.—Ross quoted by 
Gibbs, MS. notes, B. A. E. (‘caribou people’). Gens du 
Fort-de-pierre.—Petitot, Autour du Grand lac des 
Esclaves, 363, 1891. Mangeurs de cariboux.—Petitot, 
Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. Michinipicpoets.— 
Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 25, 1744 (‘people of stone of the 
great lake’: Cree name). Northern Indians.—Ibid., 
17. Rising Sun Folks.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 11, 
5, 1851. Rising Sun men.—Prichard, Phys. Hist., v, 
376, 1847. Sa-essau-dinneh.—S8choolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
u, 27, 1852 (trans. ‘eastmen’). Sah-se-sah tinney.— 
Ross quoted by Gibbs, MS. notes, B. A. E. (trans. ‘eastern 
people’). Sa-{-sa-’dtinné.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 
11, 5, 1851 (‘people of the rising san’). Sawassaw-tin- 
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ney —Keane in Stanford, Compend., 534, 1878. Saw- 
cesaw-dinneh.—Franklin quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, m1, 542, 1853. Saw-cessaw-dinnah.—School- 
craft, ibid., v, 172, 1855. Saw-eessaw-dinneh.— 
Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 11, 241, 1824 (trans. ‘Indians 
from the rising sun,’ or ‘eastern Indians).’ Sawessaw 
tinney.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 464, 1878. 
See-issaw-dinni.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 
69, 1856 (trans. ‘rising-sun-men’). Thé-Ottiné.—Pet- 
itot, MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1865 (‘stone people’). Thé- 
yé Ottiné.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 651, 1883. 
Thé-yé-Ottiné.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 
363, 1891 (‘people of the stone fort’). 


Ethics and Morals. It is difficult for a 
person knowing only one code of morals or 
manners to appreciate the customs of another 
who has been reared in the knowledge of a 
different code; hence it has been common for 
such a one to conclude that the other has no 
manners or no morals. Every community has 
rules adapted to its mode of life and surround- 
ings, and such rules may be found more 
rigorously observed and demanding greater 
self-denial among savages than among civil- 
ized men. Notwithstanding the differences 
which necessarily exist between savage and 
civilized ethics, the two systems must evident- 
ly have much in common, for from the days 
of Columbus to the present, travellers have 
given testimony of customs and manners of 
Indians, who were still in the barbarous or the 
savage stage, which displayed a regard for 
the happiness and well-being of others. 

It is often difficult to tell how much of 
Indian manners and morals may have been 
derived from white people; but there are still 
some tribes which have held aloof from the 
intrusive race and have been little contam- 
inated by it, and we have the testimony of 
early writers to guide us. The latter may be 
narrow in their judgment of Indian conduct 
while they are accurate in describing it. 

To discuss the rise of ethics among primitive 
peoples would lead too far afield; but it is 
clear from all that is known of the natives of 
this continent that there existed among them 
standards of right conduct and character. 
Both from folk-lore and other sources we learn 
of conscience among the Indians and of their 
dread of its pangs. The Navaho designate 
conscience by a term which signifies “that 
standing within me which speaks to me.” 
Abundant evidence might be adduced ‘ to 
show that Indians are often actuated by mo- 
tives of pure benevolence and do good merely 
from a generous delight in tke act. 

Social ethics obtained among all the tribes, 
and public opinion was the power that com- 
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pelled the most refractory to obedience. A 
system of ethics having once taken shape, 
the desire for the approval of one’s associates 
and the wish to live at peace furnished suffi- 
cient incentive for compliance with the less 
onerous rules. But these motives were not 
sufficient in matters of graver import. Some 
tribes had executive bands, which had limited 
power to punish offenders in certain cases, 
such as violation of the orders of the tribal 
council; but among other tribes there was no 
established power to punish, nor were there 
even the rudiments of a court of justice. The 
pagan Indian is destitute of the faith in heaven 
and hell, which affords a strong incentive to 
moral life among many of our own people; 
but he has faith in good and bad luck, and 
frequently attaches different imaginary pun- 
ishments to different offences. Some regard 
various inanimate objects as the agents of these 
punishments. ‘May the cold freeze you!” 
“May the fire burn you!”’ “May the waters 
drown you!” are their imprecations. 

When during the tribal hunt runners were 
sent out to seek a herd of buffalo, they had 
to give, on their return to camp, their report 
' in the presence of sacred emblems in attest- 
ation of the truth of their statement. Scouts 
must report accurately or meet disgrace. The 
successful warrior must not claim more than 
his due; otherwise he would not be permitted 
to receive the badge of honours rightfully won. 
The common punishment for lying in many 
of the tribes was the burning of the liar’s 
tent and property by tribal sanction. Not to 
keep a promise deliberately given was equiv- 
alent to lying. There are many instances of 
Indians keeping their word even at the risk 
of death. 

Honesty was inculcated in the young and 
exacted in the tribe. In some communities 
the rule was limited in its operation to those 
within the tribe itself, but it was not un- 
common to find its obligations extended to 
allies and to all friendly tribes. As war re- 
moved all ethical barriers, pillage was legiti- 
mate. The stealing of horses was a common 
object of war parties, but only from a hostile 
tribe. When a theft was committed the tribal 
authorities demanded restitution; the loss of 
the property taken, flogging, and a degree of 
social ostracism constituted the punishment of 
the thief. Instances could be multiplied to 
show the security of personal effects in a tribe. 
The Zufii, for example, on leaving home, close 
and seal the door with clay, and it remains 
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inviolate. The Nez Percés and many other 
tribes lean a pole across the door to indicate 


the absence of the family, and no one molests - 


the dwelling. 

Murder within the tribe was always pun- 
ished, either by exile, by inexorable ostracism 
and the making of gifts to the kindred of the 
slain, or by suffering the murderer to become 
the lawful victim of their vengeance. 

Truth, honesty and the safeguarding of 
human life were everywhere recognized as 
essential to the peace and prosperity of a 
tribe, and social customs enforced their ob- 
servance; the community could not otherwise 
keep together, much less hold its own against 
enemies, for except where tribes were allies, 
or bound by some friendly tie, they were 
mutual enemies. An unaccredited stranger 
was always presumably an enemy. 

Adultery was punished. The manner of 
punishment varied among the tribes, the choice 
being frequently left to the aggrieved party. 
Among the Apache it was the common custom 
to disfigure an erring woman by cutting off 
her nose. 

The care of one’s family was regarded as a 
social duty and was generally observed. This 
duty sometimes extended to one’s relations. 

While the young were everywhere taught 
to show respect to their elders, and while 
years and experience were supposed to bring 
wisdom, yet there were tribes among which 
it was the custom to abandon or to put to 
death the very old. Where this custom pre- 
vailed the conditions of life were generally 
hard, and the young and active found it diffi- 
cult to secure food for themselves and their 
children. As the aged could not take care of 
themselves, and they were an encumbrance to 
travel, they acquiesced in their fate as a mea- 
sure of prudence and economy, dying in order 
that the young might live and the tribe 
maintain its existence. 

The cruel punishment of witchcraft every- 
where among the tribes had its ethical side. 
The witch or wizard was believed to bring 
sickness or death to members of the commu- 
nity; hence for their security the sorcerer 
must be put to death. The custom was due 
to a lack of knowledge of the causes of disease 
and to mistaken ethics. (a.c.F. w.M.) 


Etiquette. The interior of most native 


dwellings was without complete partitions, 


yet each member of the family had a distinct 
space, which was as inviolable as a separate 
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apartment enclosed by walls. In this space 
the personal articles of the occupant were 
stored in packs and baskets, and here his 
bed was spread at night. Children played 
together in their own spaces and ran in and 
out of that belonging to the mother, but they 
were forbidden to intrude elsewhere and were 
never allowed to meddle with anyone’s posses- 
sions. When more than one family occupied a 
dwelling, as the earth lodge, the long bark 
house, or the large wooden structure of the 
N. W., every family had its well-known limits, 
within which each member had a place. A 
space was generally set apart for guests, to 
which, on entering, a visitor made his way. 
Among the Plains tribes this place was at the 
back part of the dwelling, facing the entrance, 
and the visitor when entering a lodge and 
going to this place must not pass between 
his host and the fire. Among many tribes 
the place of honour was at the w., facing the 
entrance. If he was a familiar friend, greet- 
ings were at once exchanged, but if he had come 
on a formal mission, he entered in silence, 
which was unbroken for some little time after 
he was seated. On such occasions conversa- 
tion was opened by reference to trivial mat- 
ters, the serious purpose of the visit not being 
mentioned until considerable time had elapsed. 
When a delegation was received, only the 
older men of the party or of the tribe spoke; 
the younger members kept silent unless called 
on to say something. Among all the tribes 
haste was a mark of ill breeding, particularly 
during official or ceremonial proceedings. No 
visitor could leave the dwelling of his host 
without some parting words to show that his 
visit was at an end. 

Among many tribes etiquette required that 
when speaking to a person a term of relation- 
ship rather than the personal name should 
be used. An elderly man or woman was 
usually addressed as grandfather or grand- 
mother, and a similar title was also applied to 
a man of distinction. Uncle or aunt might 
be used for persons of about the same age as 
the speaker, but to a younger man or woman 
the term of address would signify younger 
brother or sister. A friendly visitor from 
outside the tribe was addressed by a term 
meaning “‘friend,’”? A member of the tribe, 
although of a different clan or gens, was spoken 
to by a term of relationship; among the Iro- 
quois, for example, one of the opposite phratry 


was greeted as ‘“‘my father’s clansman,’’ or 


“my cousin.” 


When the bearer of an invitation entered a 
lodge, the person invited did not respond if 
a relative or friend was present, who would 
accept for him, saying. “Your uncle (or aunt) 
has heard.” * = ‘ss = 

Among a number of tribes etiquette re- 
quired that there should be no direct speech 
between a woman and her son-in-law, and in 
some instances a similar restriction was placed 
on a woman addressing her father-in-law. In 
many tribes also the names of the dead were 
not likely to be mentioned, and with some 
Indians, for a space of time, a word was sub- 
stituted for the name of a deceased person, 
especially if the latter were prominent. In 
some tribes men and women used different 
forms of speech, and the distinction was care- 
fully observed. A conventional tone was ob- 
served by men and women on formal occasions 
which differed from that employed in every- 
day life. 

Etiquette between the sexes demanded that 
the man should precede the woman while 
walking or in entering a lodge “‘to make the 
way safe for her.” Familiar conversation 
could take place only between relatives; re- 
serve characterized the general behaviour of 
men and women toward each other. 

Respect must be shown to elders in both 
speech and behaviour. No one could be in- 
terrupted when speaking or forced to speak 
when inclined to be silent, nor could personal 
questions be asked or private matters men- _ 
tioned. During certain ceremonies no one 
may speak above a whisper. If it was neces- 
sary to pass between a person and the fire 
permission must be asked, and if one brushed 
against another, or trod upon his foot, an 
apology must be made. At meal time, if one 
could not eat all that had been put upon his 
dish, he must excuse himself to show that it 
was through no dislike of the food. and when 


he had finished he must not push away his 


dish but return it to the woman, speaking a 
term of relationship, as mother, aunt, wife, 
which was equivalent to thanks. Among 
some tribes, if a cooking vessel had been 
borrowed, it must be returned with a portion 
of what had been cooked in it to show the 
owner the use that had been made of the uten- 
sil, and also, in courtesy, to share the food. 
There was an etiquette in standing and 
sitting that was carefully observed by the wo- 
men. They stood with the feet straight and 
close together, and if the hands were free, 
the arms hung down, a little toward the front, 
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the fingers extended and the palms lightly 
pressed against the dress. Women sat with 
both feet under them, turned to one side. 
Men usually sat cross-legged. 

The training of children in tribal etiquette 
and grammatical speech began at an carly 
age, and the strict observance of etiquette 
and the correct use of language indicated the 
rank and standing of a man’s family. Class 
distinctions were everywhere more or less ob- 
served. On the n. Pacific coast the differ- 
‘ence between high caste and low caste was 
strongly marked. Certain lines of conduct 
such as being a too frequent guest, were de- 
nounced as of low caste. So, too, among the 
Haida, it was of low caste to lean backward; 
one must sit on the forward part of the seat 
in an alert attitude to observe good form. 
Lolling in company was considered a mark of 
bad manners among the tribes; and among 
the Hopi one would not sit with legs extended 
during a ceremony. Smoking, whether social 
or ceremonial, had its etiquette; much form 
was used in exchanging smoking materials 
and in passing the pipe in smoking and in 
returning it. In certain societies, when a 
feast was served, particular parts of the ani- 
mal belonged by etiquette to the noted war- 
riors present, and these were presented by 
the server with ceremonial speech and move- 
ments. Among some tribes when a feast was 
given a pinch of each kind of food was sacri- 
ficed in the fire before eating. Ceremonial 
visitors usually made their approach known 
according to the local custom. Among some 
of the Plains tribes the visitors dispatched a 
runner bearing a little bunch of tobacco to 
apprise their host of their intended visit; 
should their coming prove to be ill-timed, the 
tobacco could be returned with an accompany- 
ing gift, and the visit would be postponed 
without any hard feeling. There was much 
and varied detail in the etiquette of family 
life, social gatherings, and the ceremonies of 
the various tribes living n. of Mexico. 


(A. C.F.) 


Etleuk. A Squawmish village community 
on the right bank of Skwamish r., Howe sd., 
BG: 


Ela-a-who.—Brit. Adm. Chart., No. 1917 Etlé’uq.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8.5 474, 1900. 


Etsekin. A winter village of the Kwakiutl 
proper on Havannah channel, w. coast of Bri- 
tish Columbia. 
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Et-se-kin.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 229, 1887 
Etsi-kin.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 1, 65, 
1887. 


Etskainah (Eits-kai’nah, ‘horns’). A society 
of the Ikunuhkahtsi, or All Comrades, among 
the Siksika; it is obsolete among the southern 
Piegan, but still exists with the northern Piegan 
and the Kainah. It is regarded as having 
originated with the latter and extended to the 
other divisions. The Sinopah (Kit-fox) society 
among the Southern Piegan is practically iden- 
tical with it. The present Etskainah society 
is said to have taken on some of the functions 
of the Stumiks (Bulls), now extinct. The 
members carry a crooked staff and are supposed 
to have magical powers (Wissler, inf’n, 1906). 
See Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 221, 
1892. 


Ettchaottine (‘people who act contra- 
rily’). A Nahane tribe of which one division 
lives on Francais lake, British Columbia, 
another in the neighbourhood of old Ft. Hal- 
kett, Liard r.. B.C. (Hardisty in Smithson. 
Rep. 1866, 311, 1872). Their name came 
from their warlike habits. Ross (MS., B.A.E.) 
gave their pop. in 1858 as 435. 


Bad-people.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 16, 1893. 
’Dtcha-ta-’uttinnné.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., u, 6, 
1851. Ettcha-ottiné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, 
xx, 1876 (‘people who act contrarily’). Mauvais 
Monde.—Latham in Trans, Philol. Soc. Lond., 66, 1856. 
Netsilley.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 401, 1851. 
Sl4vé Indians.—Dall, Alaska, 429, 1870. Wild Na- 
tion.—Richardson, op. cit. 


Eulachon. One of the names of the candle- 
fish (Thaleichthys pacificus), of the family Sal- 
monide, closely related to the smelt: from the 
name of this fish in one of the Chinookan 
dialects. It is found in the waters of the n. 
Pacific coast of America and is much used by 
the Indians of that region for food and the 
production of grease and oil. Other forms 
(Christian Union, Mar. 22, 1871) are hoolikan 
and oolichan, and Irving (Astoria, 1) cites the 
form uthlecan. (A. F. C.) 


Ewawoos. A Cowichan tribe whose town 
was Skeltem, 2 m. above Hope, Fraser r., Brit. 
Col.; pop. 15 in 1911. 

Ewahoos.—Can. Ind. Aff., 309, 1879. Ewa-woos.— 
Ibid., 1901, pt. 2,158. Ewa’wus.—Boas, MS., B. A. E. 
1891. 

Exchange, media of. Before the arrival 
of Europeans intertribal trade had resulted 
almost everywhere in America in the adoption 
of certain standards of value of which the most 
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important were shell beads and skins. The 
shell currency of the Atlantic coast consisted 
of small white and black or purplish beads cut 
from the valves of quahaug and other shells and 
familiarly known as wampum, (q.v.) These 
were very convenient, as they could be strung 
together in quantities and carried any distance 
for purposes of trade, in this respect having a 
decided advantage over skins. In exchange 
two white beads were equivalent to one black 
one. During the early colonial period wam- 
pum was almost the only currency among 
white people as well; but inferior, poorly 
finished kinds, made not only out of shell, but 
of stone, bone, glass, horn, and even wood, were 
soon introduced, and in spite of all attempted 
regulation the value of wampum dropped con- 
tinually until in 1661 it was declared to be 
legal tender no longer in Massachusetts, and a 
year or two later the same fate overtook it in 
the other New England colonies. In New 
York it appears to have held on longer, its 
latest recorded use as currency being in 1693. 
Holm says, speaking of the Delawares of New 
Jersey: “In trade they measure those strings 
{of wampum] by their length,” each fathom of 
them being worth 5 Dutch guilders, reckoning 
4 beads for every stiver. ‘‘The brown beads 
are more valued than the others and fetch a 
higher price; a white bead is of the value of a 
piece of copper money, but a brown one is 
worth a piece of silver.” Holm quotes another 
authority, however, to the effect that a white 
_ bead was worth one stiver and a black bead 
two. The latter says also that “their manner 
of measuring the strings is by the length of 
their thumbs; from the end of the nail to the 
first joint makes 6 beads.” 

On the Pacific coast between s. 5. Alaska 
and n. California shell currency of another 
kind was employed. This was made from the 
Dentalium preticosum (money tooth-shell), a 
slender univalve found on the w. coasts of 
Vancouver and Queen Charlotte ids. In the 
Chinook jargon it was called hiaqua. The 
principal place where it was obtained is said to 
have been the territory of a Nootka tribe, the 
Ehatisaht, in Esperanza inlet, w. coast of 
Vancouver id., but it was collected as far N. as 
‘Quatsino inlet. The method of procuring it is 
described in one of the earliest accounts of this 
region, the Narrative of John Jewitt. | Accord- 
ing to Boas, a block of cedar was split up at 
one end so that it formed a kind of brush which 
opened when pushed down into the water and 
elosed when pulled up, thus entangling the 
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shells. These shells were valued in proportion 
to their individual lengths. In w. Washington 
the standard of value was 40 to the fathom, 
and the value fell off rapidly above that num- 
ber, while very long single shells were worth 
more than a dollar. A fathom of 40 was for- 
merly equivalent to a slave, according to Gibbs, 
and in his time would bring $5. In California 
and on the plateaus farther Nn. the shells had 
incised designs. Among the Hupa of Califor- 
nia they are decorated by being wrapped spir- 
ally with fish skin or snake skin, and in addi- 
tion usually bear a tuft of red feathers, prob- 
ably from the woodpecker’s crest. The fol- 
lowing further description of these is given by 
Goddard: 

“The individual shells are measured and 
their value determined by the creases on the 
left hand. The longest known shells were 
about 24% in. long. One of them would reach 
from the crease of the last joint of the little 
finger to the crease on the palm opposite the 
knuckle joint of the same finger. The value 
of such a piece in early days was about $5. 
Shells of this length were called difiket. The 
next smaller shells were called kiket@kitxot, and 
measured about 22 in. They were worth about 
$1.50 each. A shell about 1% in. long was 
called tewdlahit. Their value was from 25 to 
50 cents. Shells smaller than these were not 
rated as money and had no denomination. 
The length of the shells smaller than the first 
mentioned was determined by applying them to 
the creases of the middle and other fingers of 
the left hand. 

“This money was strung on strings which 
reached from the thumb nail to the point of 
the shoulder. Eleven of the largest size filled 
such a string and was therefore called méanala. 
Twelve shells of the next smaller size composed 
a string and were called méananax. Thirteen 
shells are called méanatak, and 14 of the smal- 
lest shells, called médanadifik, was the largest 
number placed on a string. These strings are 
approximately 25 in. long. This, as it appears, 
was the least common multiple of the individual 
standard lengths. 

“Since all hands and arms are not on the 
same length, it was necessary for the man, 
when he reached his maturity, to establish the 
values of the creases on his hand by comparison 
with money of known length as measured by 
someone else. He also had a set of lines tat- 
tooed on the inside of the left forearm. These 
lines indicated the length of 5 shells of the 
several standards. The measures were sub- 
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divided, there being lines of méanala long and 
moanala short, and soon. This was the princi- 
pal method of estimating the money. The 
first 5 on the string were measured by holding 
the tip of the first shell at the thumb nail and 
drawing the string along the arm and noting 
the tattooed mark reached by the butt of the 
fifth shell. In like manner the last and inter- 
mediate sets of 5 were measured.’ This shell 
money was carried in special elk-horn boxes. 

Among the coast tribes N. of Vancouver id., 
dentalia were not so much in vogue, but were 
used for ornamental purposes and in trade with 
the interior Indians. The standard of value 
among the Kutchakutchin and neighbouring 
tribes consisted of lines of beads 7 ft. long 
joined together at the distance of a foot, and 
called naki eik (‘bead clothing’). The whole 
naki eik, according to Jones, “is equal to 24 
made beaver, and one of the lines is one or 
more beaver skins, according to the value of 
the beads.” Ee eine «een 

A more usual standard of value among inte- 
rior people, however, was the pelt, especially 
the skin of the beaver. Even on the Atlantic 
coast it was used from the very earliest times 
side by side with wampum, and in 1613 the 
statement is made that it was the basis of all 
trade between the French of Canada and the 
Indians. In 1670 (Margry, Déc., 1, 164, 1878) 
it is learned that a beaver skin was worth a 
fathom of tobacco, a fourth of a pound of 
powder, 6 knives, or a portion of little blue 
beads. According to Hunter it was also the 
standard of value among the Osage, Kansa, 
Oto, Omaha, and their neighbours. He adds 
that 2 good otter skins, from 10 to 12 raccoon, 
or 4 or 5 wildcat (lynx?) skins were valued at one 
beaver skin. Here this standard passed out 
very rapidly with the coming of white men; 
but in the great fur regions of Canada it re- 
mained the basis of value first between French 
and Indians, and afterward between English 
and Indians. Up to the present time every- 
thing is valued in ‘“‘skins,’”’ meaning beaver 
skins, but the term has come to have a fixed 
value of 50 cents in Canadian money. 

In former days, before the arrival of the 
Russians, the unit of value among the Eskimo 
of the lower Yukon was a full grown land-otter 
skin, to which was equivalent the skin of the 
large hair seal. This has now given place to 
the beaver; and all other skins, furs, and 
articles of trade are sold as “a skin” and mul- 
tiples and fractions of a “skin.” “In addition 
to this,’ says Nelson, “certain small, untanned 
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skins, used for making fur coats or blouses, are 
tied in lots sufficient to make a coat, and are 
sold in this way. It requires 4 skins of reindeer 
fawns, or 40 skins of Parry’s marmot or of the 
muskrat for a coat, and these sets are known 
by terms designating these bunches.” The 
pelt of a wolf or wolverene is worth several 
“skins” in trade, while a number of pelts of 
muskrats or Parry’s marmot are required to 
make the value of “a skin.” 

Among the northern tribes in the Nn. Pacific 
coast area, where dentalia were not so much 
valued, elk and moose skins seem formerly to 
have constituted one of the standards of value, 
although the skins of other animals were no 
doubt used to some extent as well. In later 
times all these were replaced by blankets 
introduced by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which were distinguished by points or marks 
on the edge, woven into their texture, the best 
being 4-point, the smallest and poorest 1-point. 
The acknowledged unit of value, at least among 
the Haida, was a single 2!4-point blanket, 
worth in 1880 a little more than $1.50, but on 
the coast farther s. it is now rated at about 50 


~ cents. Everything was referred to this unit, 


according to Dawson, even a large 4-point 
blanket being said to be worth so many “blan- 
kets.” 

Another standard universal in this region 
was slaves, and perhaps the remarkable copper 
plates should also be mentioned, though 
strictly speaking they were legal tender of 
varying value which had to be fixed by means 
of some other standard, such as blankets or 
slaves. Pieces of cedar bark prepared for 
roofing sometimes appear as units of value 
also. 

By the interior Salish of British Columbia 
Indian hemp bark was put up in bundles about 
2 ft. long and 2 in. in diameter, and tied at both 
ends, and 6 of these bundles constituted a 
“package,”’ while dried salmon was generally 
sold by the “‘stick,”’ each stick numbering 100 
fish (Teit). Ls ,; = 3 “ ‘ 

Although including the more prominent 
standards, the foregoing list by no means 
exhausts their number, for where articles of 
various kinds were continually bartered, 
numerous standards of a more or less evanes- 
cent nature arose. For a list of comparative 
valuations in one tribe see Teit, cited below, 
p. 260. 

Consult Bourke, Snake Dance of the Moquis, 
1885; Chittenden, Am. Fur Trade, 1902; 
Dawson, Report on Queen Charlotte Ids., 
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‘ Geol. Surv. of Can., 1880; Dixon in Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., xv, pt. 3, 1905; Gibbs in 
Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 1877; Goddard in 
Univ. Cal. Publ., Am. Archzol. and Ethnol., 
1903; Hardisty in Smithson. Rep. 1866, 1872; 
Holm, Descr. New Sweden, 1834; Holmes in 
2d Rep. B. A. E., 1883; Hunter, Captivity, 
1823; Jewitt, Narrative, 1815; Jones in 
Smithson. Rep. 1866, 1872; Loskiel, Missions, 
1794; Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A. E., 1899; 
Powers in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., m1, 1877; Teit, 
Thompson Indians, Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 1, 1900. (g. R. 8.) 

Family. There are important material 
differences in the organization and in the func- 
tions of the family as found respectively in 
savagery, barbarism, and civilization, and even 
within each of these planes of culture several 
marked types of the family, differing radically 
one from another in many characteristic fea- 
tures, exist. 

To determine definitely even the main 
organic features of the family systems in a 
majority, not to say all, of the Indian tribes n. 
of Mexico, is not yet possible, owing to lack of 
material. In communities like those of the 
Muskhogean and the Iroquoian tribes, in 
which the clan system has been so highly 
developed, two radically different organic 
groups of persons exist to which the term 
family may properly be applied; and within 
‘each of these groups a more or less complex 
system of relationships definitely fixes the 
status of every person,,a status, that, acquired 
by birth or adoption, determines the civil or 
other rights, immunities, and obligations of the 
person. Among the Iroquois the ohwachira 
(the common Iroquoian name for the maternal 
blood family) was becoming merged into the 
clan, so that in specific cases the two are 
virtually identical, although in other «cases 
several ohwachira are comprised under one 
clan. The term ohwachira is common to all 
the known dialects of the Iroquoian stock. On 
the other hand there are found in these dialects 
several different names designating the group 
called a clan, seemingly indicating the proba- 
bility that the family as an institution existed 
long before the development of the clan organi- 
zation, when the several tribes still had a com- 
mon history and tradition. But it is not 
strictly accurate to call an ohwachira a family, 
oraclanafamily. The first and larger group 
includes the entire body of kindred of some 
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one person, who is usually denominated the 
propositus. 

In view of the rights and obligations of the 
father’s clan to a person, in addition to those 
inherited from the clan of the mother, it ap- 
pears that the family group among the Iroquois 
and Muskhogean tribes is composed of the 
maternal and paternal clans. The clan owes 
the child of its son certain civil and religious 
rights, and is bound to the child by obligations 
which vitally concern the latter’s life and wel- 
fare, present and future. The youth’s equip- 
ment for life would not be regarded as complete 
were the performance of these clan duties 
neglected. The tutelar of every person is 
named and made by the members of the pater- 
nal clan. The duties just mentioned do not 
end with the death of the person; if occasioned 
by war or by murder the loss must be made 
good by the paternal clan supplying a prisoner 
or the scalp of an enemy. 

Some of the duties and obligations of the 
clan or clans whose sons have taken wives from 
a clan stricken by death are to condole with it, 
prepare the death feasts, provide suitable 
singers to chant the dirges at the wake lasting. 
one or more nights, guard and care for the body 
lying in state and prepare it for burial, make 
the bark burial case or wooden coffin, construct. 
the scaffold or dig the grave, and to perform 
all the other needful duties due from clans. 
bound together by marriage. It was regarded 
as unseemly for the stricken clan to do any- 
thing but mourn until the body of the dead had 
been placed in its final resting place and until 
after the feast of ‘‘re-associating with the 


‘public,’ held ten days subsequent to the death 


of the deceased, at which his property was 
divided among his heirs and friends. In case 
of the death of a chief or other noted person 
the clan mourned for an entire year, scrupu- 
lously refraining from taking part>in public 
affairs until the expiration of this period and 
until after the installation of a successor to the 
dead officer. During the interim the bereaved 
clan was represented by the clan or clans bound 
to it by the ties of marriage and offspring. 
These two clans are exogamic groups, en- 
tirely distinct before the child’s birth, and 
form two subdivisions of a larger group of 
kindred—the family— of which any given per- 
son, the propositus, is the local point or point 
of juncture. Strictly speaking, both clans 
form incest groups in relation to him. Every 
member of the community is therefore the 
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point of contact and convergence of two exo- 
gamic groups of persons, for in these communi- 
ties the clan is exogamic; that is to say, each 
is an incest group in so far as its own members 
are concerned. Within these clans or exo- 
gamic group; the members are governed by 
_rules of a more or less complex system of rela- 
tionships, which fix absolutely the position and 
status of everyone in the group, and the clan is 
thus organized and limited. Those, then, who 
have common blood with one another, or with 
a third person, belong to the same family and 
are kindred. Both of these clans owe the off- 
spring the rights and obligations of kindred, 
but in differing degrees. Thus a person may 
be said to have two clans, in some measure— 
that of his mother and that of hisfather. Both 
clans exercise rights and are bound by obliga- 
tions to the household of which he is a member; 
both have, moreover, in different measure, the 
rights and obligations of kinship to him. 

The second and smaller group, the fireside or 
household, includes only the husband, his wife 
or wives, and their children. Where there are 
several wives from several different families, 
this group in its family relations becomes very 
intricate, but is nevertheless under the rigid 
control of family law and usage. 

It is thus apparent that these two groups of 
persons are in fact radically distinct, for the 
lesser group is not merely a portion of the 
larger. The relative status of the husband and 
his wife, or wives, and their children makes this 
evident. 

Custom, tradition, and the common law do 
not regard the wife, or wives, of the household 
as belonging to the clan of the husband. By 
marriage the wife acquires no right of member- 
ship in her husband’s clan, but remains a mem- 
ber of her own clan, and, equally important, 
she transmits to her children the right of 
membership in her clan; and she acquires no 
rights of inheritance of property either from 
her husband or from his clan. On the other 
hand, the husband acquires no rights from his 
wife or from her clan, and he, likewise, does not 
become a member of his wife’s clan. 

But the fireside, or household, is the product 
of the union by marriage of two persons of 
different clans, which does not establish be- 
tween the husband and wife the mutual rights 
and obligations arising from blood feud and 
from inheritance. It is precisely these mutual 
rights and obligations that are peculiarly 
characteristic of the relations between clans- 
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common blood, whether acquired by birth or 
by adoption. Therefore, husband dnd wife do 
not belong to the same clan or family. 

As there is a law of the clan or exogamic kin- 
ship group governing acts and relations as 
between members of the same clan group, so 
there are rules and usages governing the house- 
hold or fireside and defining the rights and 
obligations belonging to its jurisdiction. The 
relations of the various members of the fireside 
are affected by the fact that every member of 
it is directly subject to the general rule of-the 
clan or higher kinship group—the husband to 
that of his clan, the wife or wives to those of 
their respective clans, and the children to those 
of both parents, but in different kind and 
degree. 

The dominating importance of the family in 
the social organization of a primitive people is 
apparent; it is one of the most vital institu- 
tions founded by private law and usage. In 
such a community every member is directly 
obligated to the family, first of all, for the pro- 
tection that safeguards his welfare. The 
members of the family to which he belongs are 
his advocates and his sureties. In the grim 
blood feud the family defends him and his 
cause, even with their lives, if need be, and this 
care ends not with his death, for if he be mur- 
dered the family avenges his murder or exacts 
payment therefor. In the savage and barbaric 
ages, even to the beginning of civilization, the 
community placed reliance largely on the 
family for the maintenance of order, the 
redress of wrongs, and the punishment of 
crime. 

Concerned wholly with the intimate relations 
of private life, family custom and law are 
administered within the family and by its 
organs; such customs and laws constitute 
daily rules of action, which, with their under- 
lying motives, embody the common sense of 
the community. In a measure they are not 
within the jurisdiction of public enactment, 
although in specific cases the violation of — 
family rights and obligations incurs the legal 
penalties of tribal or public law, and so some- 
times family government comes into conflict 
with public law and welfare. But by the in- 
creasing power of tribal or public law through 
centralization of power and political organiza- ~ 
tion the independence of the family in private 
feuds, regarded as dangerous to the good order — 
of the community, is gradually limited. And 


when the family becomes a unit or is absorbed 


men, for they subsist only between persons of _ in a higher organization the individual acquires _ 
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certain rights at the expense of the family— 


the right of appeal to the higher tribunal is one’ 


of these. 

The wealth and power of a clan or family 
depend primarily on the dearth or abundance 
of its numbers. Hence the loss of a single 
person is a great loss, and there is need that it 
be made good by replacing the departed with 
another or by many others, according to the 
relative standigg and importance of the person 
to be restored. For example, Aharihon, an 
Onondaga chieftain of the 17th century, sacri- 
ficed 40 men to the shade of his brother to show 
the great esteem in which he held him. But 
among the Iroquois the duty of restoring the 
loss does not devolve directly on the stricken 
clan or exogamic kinship group, but upon all 
allied to it by the ties of what is termed 
hontoinishon’—i. e., upon those whose fathers 
are clansmen of the person to be replaced. So 
the birth or the adoption of many men in a 
clan or exogamic kinship group is a great 
advantage to it; for although these men be- 
come separated through the obligation of 

_ marrying into clans or such groups other than 
their own, the children of such unions are 
_ bound in a measure to the clan or exogamic 
_ kinship group of their fathers. This is a prin- 
_ ciple so well established that the chief matron 
of the paternal clan or exogamic kinship might 
oblige these offspring of diverse households (as 
many as might suffice) to go to war in fulfil- 
: ment of their obligation, as seemed good to her; 
_ or she might stop them if they wished to under- 
: take a war which was not, from its expediency, 
_ pleasing to her and her advisers. Therefore 
this chief matron, having decided that the time 
_ was at hand “‘to raise again the fallen tree” or 
“to put back on the vacant mat’ one of the 
x clan whom death removed, would inform one 
_ of the children whose fathers were her clansmen, 
_ their hovithomini’, that it was her desire that he 
- form and lead a war party against their enemies 
for the purpose of securing a prisoner or a 
scalp for the purpose named. The person 
: whom she selected was one judged most capable 
_ of executing her commission. This was soon 
—eccomplished. She enforced and confirmed 
- this commission with a belt of wampum. So 
_ powerful was this chief matron of a clan that 
when the council chiefs did not favour the de- 
signs of certain ambitious war chiefs in raising 
levies for military purposes, fearing that they 
‘might injure the best interests of the tribe, one 
of the surest methods they might employ to 
frustrate these enterprises was to win the chief 
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matrons of the clans whose clansmen were the 
fathers of the recruits from the other clans, for 
these chief matrons had only to interpose their. 
influence and authority to bring to naught the 
best concerted designs and enterprises of these 
ambitious war chiefs. This is ample evidence 
that these women had an influence in some 
degree exceeding that of the council of the 
ancients and tribal chiefs. 

In the blood feud the paternal kin did not 
not interfere except by counsel; but to avenge 
the death of a clansman of their father was an 
obligation. Outlaws were denied family and 
tribal rights.» The renunciation of clan kinship 
entailed the loss of every right and immunity 
inhering in kinship. The fundamental concept 
in the organic structure of the family with its 
rights, immunities, and obligations is that of 
protection. To exercise the right of feud was 
lawful only to avenge the guilty murder of a 
clansman. 

The clan or family was made useful by the 
tribe as a police organization, through which 
control. was exercised over lawless men who 
otherwise were beyond restraint. Every clan 
had jurisdiction over the lives and property 
of its members, even to the taking of life for 
cause. 

The mutual obligations of kindred subsist 
between persons who can act for themselves; 
but there are duties of protection by these 
toward those who cannot act for themselves 
for any, reason whatever, for it is a principle of 
humanity that they who are legally independ- 
ent should protect those who are legally de- 
pendent. The modern law of guardianship of 
minors and imbeciles is evidently but a survival 
and extension of this obligation of protection 
in the primitive family and clan. 

Speaking generally of the tribes of the N.W. 
coast, Swanton (Am. Anthrop., n.s., vu, no. 4, 
1905) says that in addition to the “husband, 
wife, and children, a household was often 
increased by a number of relations who lived 
with the house owner on almost equal terms, 
several poor relations or protégés who acted as 
servants, and on the n. Pacific coast as many 
slaves as the house owner could afford or was 
able to capture.” 

In tribes where a clan or gentile organization 
similar to that of the Iroquoian and the Musk- 
hogean tribes does not exist, it is known that 
the incest groups on the maternal and the 
paternal sides are largely determined by the 
system of relationships, which fixes the position 
and status of every person within an indefinite 


‘ 
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group, and the incest group is reckoned from 
each propositus. That is to say, marriage and 
cohabitation may not subsist between persons 
related to each other within prescribed limits 
on both the maternal and paternal sides, 
although kinship may be recognized as extend- 
ing beyond the prescribed limit. Among the 
Klamath these relationships are defined by 
reciprocal terms defining the relation rather 
than the persons, just as the term “coysin” is 
employed between cousins. 

In speaking of the fierce, turbulent, and 
cruel Athapascan tribes of the valley of the 
Yukon, Kirkby (Smithson. Rep. 1864, 1865), 
says: ‘There is, however, another division 
among them, of a more interesting and import- 
ant character than that of the tribes just men- 
tioned. Irrespective of tribe they are divided 
into three classes, termed, respectively, Chit- 
sa, Nate-sa, and Tanges-at-sa, faintly repre- 
senting the aristocracy, the middle classes, and 
the poorer orders of civilized nations, the 
former being the most wealthy and the latter 
the poorest. In one respect, however, they 
greatly differ, it being the rule for a man not to 
marry in his own, but to take a wife from either 
of the other classes. A Chit-sa gentleman will 
marry a Tanges-at-sa peasant without the 
least feeling infra dig. The offspring in every 
case belong to the class of the mother. This 
arrangement has had a most beneficial effect 
in allaying the deadly feuds formerly so fre- 
quent among them.” As no further data are 
given, it is impossible to say what, if any ,was 
the internal structure and organization of these 
three exogamic classes, with female descent, 
mentioned above. Apparently a similar social 
organization existed among the Natchez, but 
no detailed information on the subject is 
available. Gon 

Fasting. A rite widely observed among the 
Indians and practised both in private and in 
connection with public ceremonies. The first 
‘fast took place at puberty, when the youth was 
sometimes sent to a sequestered place and 
remained alone, fasting and praying from 
1 to 4 days, or even longer. At this time 
or during similar fasts which followed, he 
was supposed to see in a dream the object 
which was to be his special medium of commu- 
nication with the supernatural. Simple gar- 
ments or none were worn when fasting. 
Among some tribes clay was put upon the 
head, and tears were shed as the appeals were 
made to the unseen powers. At the conclusion 
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of a long fast the quantity of food taken was 
regulated for several days. It was not uncom- 
mon for an adult to fast, as a prayer for success, 
when about to enter upon an important enter- 
prise, as war or hunting. Fasting was also a 
means by which occult power was believed to 
be acquired; a shaman had to fast frequently 
in order to be able to fulfill the duties of his 
office. 

Initiation into religious societies was accom- 
panied by fasting, and in some of the great 
ceremonies all the principal actors were obliged 
to fast prior to taking part. The length of 
these fasts varied with the ceremony and the 
‘tribe, and ranged from midnight to sunset, or 
continued 4 days and nights. Fasting gener- 
ally included abstinence from water as well as 
food. The reason for fasting has been ex~ 
plained by a Cherokee priest as ‘a means to 
spiritualize the human nature and quicken the 
spiritual vision by abstinence from earthly 
food.’ Other tribes have regarded it as a 
method by which to remove “the smell” of the 
common world. Occasionally chiefs or leaders 
have appointed a tribal fast in order to avert 
threatening disaster. 
~ Consult Dorsey and Voth in Field Columbian 
Mus. Publ., Anthrop. ser., 11, 1900-03; Fewkes 
(1) in Jour. Am. Ethnol. and Archeol., Iv, 
1894, (2) in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 1900; Mat- 
thews in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v1, 1902; 
Mooney in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 1900. 


(a. C. F.) 


Feasts. Among all tribes there were feasts, 
ranging in importance from that of the little 
child to its playmate up to those which were a 
part of the great sacred ceremonies. These 
so-called feasts were never elaborate and were 


simply served, each portion being ladled from. 


the kettle by the hostess, or by one appointed 
for the task. 

Feasts were held at stated times. On the n. 
Pacific coast the coming of the salmon was 
celebrated in a feast of thanksgiving by all the 
tribes able to secure the fish from inlets or 
rivers. Farther s. the ripening of acorns and 
other fruits was similarly observed. The 
maturing of the maize was the occasion for 
tribal festivities; at that time the Creeks held 
their 8-days’ ceremony known as the Busk 


when the new corn was eaten, the new fire © 


kindled, new garments worn, and all past 
enmities forgiven. In November, when the 
Eskimo had gathered their winter store, thye 
held a feast, at which time gifts were exchanged; 
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by this a temporary relationship was formed 
between the giver and taker, which tended to 
good feeling and fellowship. During the full 
moon of December the Eskimo held a feast to 
which the bladders of animals killed during the 
year were brought. These were ‘“‘supposed to 
contain the inuas, or shades of the animals.” 
On the sixth and last day the bladders were 
taken out to a hole made in the ice, and thrust 
into the water under the ice. They ‘were 
supposed to swim far out to sea and then enter 
the bodies of unborn animals of their kind, 
thus becoming reincarnated and rendering 
game more plentiful” (Nelson). Among the 
Iroquois a feast was held to keep the medicine 
alive. Religious ceremonies to insure fruitful- 
ness took place at the planting of the maize, at 
which time a feast was held. 


Feasts were given on the completion of a 


house, at a marriage, and when a child was 
named. Feasts in honor of the dead were 
widely observed. The time which must elapse 
after a death before the feast could be given 
varied among the tribes. Among some of the 
Plains Indians it occurred after 4 days, with 
the Iroquois after 10 days, and with other 
tribes after nearly a year. The Eskimo held 
their memorial feast late in November. The 
near relatives were the hosts, and the dead 
were supposed to be present beneath the floor 
_ of the dwelling where they enjoyed the festivi- 
ties in their honour, partaking of the food and 
water cast there for them, and receiving the 
clothing put as a gift upon their namesakes. 
At the feast for the dead held by the tribes on 
the n. Pacific coast, the spirits of the departed 
were also supposed to be present, but the por- 
tions of food intended for them were passed 
through the fire and reached them in this 
manner. The Huron held their ceremonial 
_ feast in the fall, when all who had died during 
the year were disinterred by their kindred, the 
flesh stripped from the bones, and these wrap- 
ped in new robes and laid in the clan burial 
pit. The feast was one of tribal importance 
and was accompanied with religious rites. 
It was incumbent on an aspirant to tribal 
honour to give feasts to the chiefs, and one who 
desired initiation into a society must provide 
feasts for the society. Respect to chiefs and 
leading men was expressed by afeast. Onsuch 
an occasion the host and his family did not eat 
with their guests; they provided the food and 
the dishes, but the head chief appointed one 
of the guests to act as server. At all feasts the 
host was careful not to include in the food or 
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the dishes used anything that would be tabu 
to any of his guests; a failure to observe this 
important point would be considered an insult. 

The meetings of secular societies among the 
Plains tribes, whether the membership was of 
one or both sexes, were always accompanied 
with a feast. There was no public invitation, 
but the herald of the society went to each lodge 
and gave notice of the meeting. The food was 
provided by the family at whose lodge the 
society met, or by certain other duly appointed 
persons. The preparation for the feast varied 
in different societies within the same tribe. In 
some instances the food was brought ready 
cooked to the lodge, in others it was prepared 
in the presence of the assembly. The people 
brought their own eating vessels, for at these 
feasts one had to eat all that was served’ to 
him or take what was left to his home. 

In most tribal ceremonies sacred feasts oc- 
curred, for which certain prescribed food was 
prepared and partaken of with special cere- 
mony. Feasts of this kind often took place 
at the close of a ceremony, rarely at the be- 
ginning, although sometimes they marked a 
particular stage in the proceedings. ° Among 
the Iroquois, and perhaps other tribes, the 
owner feasted his fetish, and the ceremony of 
the calumet, according to early writers, was 
always concluded with a feast, and was usually 
accompanied by an exchange of presents. 

* * ok * * * * 

At every feast of any kind, on any occasion, 
where food was to be eaten, a bit or small 
portion was first lifted to the zenith, sometimes 
presented to the four cardinal points, and then 
dropped upon the earth at the edge of the fire 
or into the fire. During this act, which was 
an offering of thanks for the gift of food, 
every one present remained silent and motion- 
less. a 

Consult Dorsey and Voth in Field Colum- 
bian Mus. Publ., Anthrop. ser., m1, 1900-03; 
Fewkes in 15th, 16th, and 19th Rep. B.A.E., 
1897-1900; Fletcher in Publ. Peabody Mu- 
seum; Gatschet, Creek Migr. Leg., 1, 177, 
1884; Hoffman in 7th and 14th Reps. B.A.E., 
1891, 1896; Jenks in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 1900; 
Jesuit Relations, Thwaites ed., 1-Lxx11, 1896- 
1901; Matthews in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
vi, 1902; Mindeleff in 17th Rep. B.A.E., 
1898; Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A. E., 357, 1899. 


(A. C. F.) 


Featherwork. The feathers of birds en- 
tered largely into the industries, decorations 
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war and worship of the Indians. All common 
species lent their plumage on occasion, but 
there were some that were especially sought 
in the Arctic regions, water birds during their 
annual migrations; the eagle everywhere; wild 
turkeys in their habitat; ravens and flickers 
on the n. Pacifie coast; woodpeckers, meadow 
larks, crested quail, mallard ducks, jays, 
blackbirds, and orioles in California; and in 
the Pueblo region, eagles, hawks, turkeys, and 
parrots especially. The prominent species in 
every area were used. * i ‘ 
Fans and other accessories of dress were 


made of wings or feathers by the Iroquois | 


and other tribes. The uses of feathers in 
decoration were numberless. The Western 
Eskimo sewed little sprays of down into the 
seams of garments and bags made of intestinal 
membranes, and the California Indians decor- 
ated their exquisite basketry in the same 
manner. The quills of small birds, split and 
dyed, were used for beautiful embroidery and. 
basketry in the same way as porcupine quills, 
for giving directness to the flight of arrows 
feathers were usually split so that the halves 
could be tied or glued to the shaftment in 
twos or threes. Among the Eskimo and some 
of the southwestern Indians the feathers were 
laid on flat. Among California tribes bird 
scalps were used as money, being both a 
standard of value and a medium of exchange. 
The most striking uses of feathers were in 
connection with social customs and symbolism. 
The masks and the bodies of performers in cere- 
monies of the nN. Pacific coast were copiously 
adorned with down. Feathers worn by the 
Plains tribes in the hair indicated rank by 
their kind and number, or by the manner of 
mounting or notching. The decoration of 
the stem of the calumet (q. v.) was of feathers, 
the colours of which depended on the purpose 
for which the calumet was offered. Whole 
feathers of eagles were made into war-bonnets, 
plumes and long trails for dances and solem- 
nities. In the Pueblo region feathers played 
an important réle in symbolism and worship 
—prayer-sticks, wands, altar decorations, and 
aspergills were made of them. The downy 
feather was to the mind of the Indian a kind 
of bridge between the spirit world and ours. 
Creation and other myths spring out of fea- 
thers. 

Feather technic in its highest development 
belongs to South America, Central America, 
and Polynesia, but there is continuity in the 
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processes from the N. part of America south- 
ward. 

Consult Bancroft, Native Races, I-v, 1874- 
75; Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 1888; Dixon in , 
Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvu, pt. 3, 1905; 
Goddard in Publ. Univ. Cal., Am. Archzol. 
and Ethnol., 1, 1903; Holmes (1) in 6th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1888; (2) in 13th Rep. B. A. E., 1896; 
Mallery in 10th Rep. B. A. E., 1893; Mason 
(1) in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1902, 1904, (2) in Smith- 
son. Rep. 1886, 1889; Murdoch in 9th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1892; Nelson in 18th Rep. B.A.E., 
1899; Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 1894; 
Winship in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 1896. 


(o. T. M.) 


Fetish (Portuguese: feiligo, ‘a charm,’ 
‘sorcery’, ‘enchantment’—whence the English 
fetish—; adjective, ‘made by art’, ‘artificial’, 
‘skilfully contrived’; Latin factetious, ‘made by 
art’, ‘artful by magic’). Among the American 
Indians an object, large or small, natural or 
artificial, regarded as possessing consciousness, 
volition and immortal life, and especially 
orenda or magic power, the essential char- 
acteristic, which enables the object. to 
accomplish, in addition to those that are usual, 
abnormal results in a mysterious manner. — 
Apparently in any specific case the distinctive 
function and sphere of action of the fetish . 
depends largely on the nature of the object 
which is supposed to contain it. It is the 
imagined possession of this potent mysterious 
power that causes an object to be regarded as 
indispensable to the welfare of its possessor. 

In the belief of the Indians, all things are 
animate and incarnate—men, beasts, lands, 
waters, rocks, plants, trees, stars, winds, 
clouds, and night—and all possess volition 
and immortal life; yet many of these are 
held in perpetual bondage by weird spells of 
some mighty enchantment. So, although lakes 
and seas may writhe in billows, they cannot 
traverse the earth, while brooks and rivers © 
may run and bound over the land, yet even 
they may be held by the potent magic power 
of the god of winter. Mountains and hills 
may throb and quake with pain and _ grief, 
but they cannot travel over the earth because 
they are held in thraldom by the powerful 
spell of some potent enchanter. Thus it! 3a 
that rocks, trees, roots, ‘stocks and stones’, 
bones, the limbs and parts of the body, and 
the various bodies of nature are verily the 
living tombs of diverse beings and spirits. 
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Of such is the kingdom of the fetish, for even 
the least of these may be chosen. Moreover, 
a fetish is an object which may also represent 
a vision, a dream, a thought, or an action. 

* * “ * * Xk 

A fetish is acquired by a person, a family, 
or a people for the purpose of promoting 
welfare. In return, the fetish requires from 
its owner worship in the form of prayer, 
sacrifice, feasts, and protection, and from 
its votaries it receives ill or good treatment 
in accordance with the character of its be- 
haviour toward them. Some fetishes are re- 
garded as more efficacious than others. The 
fetish which loses its repute as a promoter of 
welfare gradually becomes useless and may 
degenerate into a sacred object—a charm, an 
amulet, or a talisman—and finally into a mere 
ornament. Then other fetishes are acquired, 
to be subjected to the same severe test of 
efficiency in promoting the well-being of their 
possessors. 

The fetish is clearly segregated from the 
group of beings called tutelars, or guardian 
spirits, since it may be bought or sold, loaned 
or inherited, while, so far as known, the tutelar 
is never sold, loaned, or, with the Iroquois, 
inherited. Among the Santee and the Musk- 
hogean and Iroquoian tribes the personal 
tutelar, having a different origin, is scrupu- 
lously discriminated from all those objects and 
beings which may be called fetishes. The 
tutelar has a particular name as a class of 
beings. Rev. John Eastman says that this 
is true of the Santee, and it is probably true 
of many other tribes. Some fetishes are in- 
herited fron kindred, while others are bought 
from neighbouring tribes at a great price, thus 
constituting a valuable article of intertribal 
commerce. It is also acquired by choice for 
multifarious reasons. 

A person may have one or many fetishes. 
The name fetish is also applied to most of 
the articles found in the medicine sack of the 
shaman, the pindikosan of the Chippewa. 
These are commonly otter, snake, owl, bird, 
and other skins; roots, bark, and berries of 
many kinds; potent powders, and a hetero- 
geneous collection of other things employed 


by the shaman. ~- 


A fetish is not a product of a definite phase 
of religious activity, much less is it the par- 
ticular prerogative of any plane of human 


culture; for along with the adoration of the 


fetish goes the worship of the sun, moon, 


earth, life, trees, rivers, water, mountains, and 
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storms as the embodiment of as many person- 
alities. It is therefore erroneous to assign the 
fetish to the artificial stage of religion, some- 
times called hecastotheism. The fetish must 
be carefully distinguished from the tutelar of 
every person. Among the Iroquois these are 
known by distinct names, indicative of their 
functions: ochina‘ké’ da’ for fetish, and otdro 
for the tutelar. 

Mooney says, in describing the fetish, that 
it may be “‘a bone, a feather, a carved or paint- 
ed stick, a stone arrowhead, a curious fossil 
or concretion, a tuft of hair, a necklace of red 
berries, the stuffed skin of a lizard, the dried 
hand of an enemy, a small bag of pounded 
charcoal mixed with human blood—anything, 
in fact, which the owner’s medicine dream or 
imagination might suggest, no matter how 
uncouth or unaccountable, provided it be 
easily portable and attachable. The fetish 
might» be the inspiration of a dream or the gift 
of a medicine-man, or even a trophy taken 
from a slain enemy, or a bird, animal, or 
reptile; but, however insignificant in itself, it 
had always, in the owner’s mind at least, 
some symbolic connection with occult power. 
It might be fastened to the scalp-lock as a 
pendant, attached to some part of the dress, 
hung from the bridle bit, concealed between 
the covers of a shield, or guarded in a special 
repository in the dwelling. Mothers some- 
times tied the fetish to the child’s cradle.” 

Consult Bourke in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892; 
Clark, Indian Sign Language, 1885; Cushing, 
Zuni Fetishes, 2d Rep. B.A.E., 1883; Jesuit 
Relations, Thwaites ed., 1896-1901; Lafitau, 
Mceurs des Sauvages Ameriquains, 1724; 
Maximilian, Travels, 1848; Miiller, Orig. and 
Growth of Religion, 1879; Murdoch in 9th 
Rep. B. A-E., 1892; Nelson in 18th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1899; Riggs, Gospel among the Da- 
kotas, 1869. (J. N.B. H.) 

Fire-making. Two methods of making 
fire were in tse among the American ab- 
origines at the time of the discovery. The 
first method, by flint-and-pyrites (the progen- 
itor of flint-and-steel), was practised by the 
Eskimo and by the Athapascan and Algonquian 
tribes ranging across the continent from 
Stikine r. in British Columbia to Newfound- 
land and around the entire Arctic coast, and 
also throughout New England; as well as by 
the tribes of the n. Pacific coast. The infer- 
ence is that this method of fire-making at 
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one time was general in this area, but the ob- 
servations on which its distribution is based 
are from widely separated localities in which 
it is invariably used in connection with fire- 
making by wood friction. It appears probable 
that flint-and-pyrites, in view of its distribu- 
tion in northen Europe, was introduced into 
America through Scandinavian contact, or is 
accultural either from Europe or Asia. The 
flint-and-steel is clearly an introduction of 
recent times. 

The second method, by reciprocating mo- 
tion of wood on wood and igniting the ground- 
off particles through heat generated by friction, 
was widespread in America, where it was the 
most valued as well as the most effectual 
process known to the aborigines. The ap- 
paratus, in its simplest form, consists of a 
slender rod or drill and a lower piece or hearth, 
near the border of which the drill is worked 
by twisting between the palms, cutting a 
socket. From the socket a narrow canal is 
cut in the edge of the hearth, the function of 
which is to collect the powdered wood ground 


off by the friction of the drill, as within this _ 


wood meal the heat rises to the ignition point. 
This is: the simplest and most widely diffused 
type of fire-generating apparatus known to 
uncivilized man. Among the Eskimo and 
some other tribes the simple two-piece fire 
drill became a machine by the use of a hand 
or mouth rest containing a stone, bone, or 
wood socket for the upper end of the drill, 
and a cord with two handles or string on a 
bow for revolving the drill. By these in- 
ventions uniform and rapid motions and great 
pressure were effected, rendering it possible to 
make fire with inferior wood. The four-part 
drill consisted of two kinds: (a) The cord 
drill, which requires the co-operation of two 
persons in its working, and (6) the bow drill, 
which enables one person to make fire or to 
drill bone and ivory. The distribution of 
these varieties, which are confined to the 
Eskimo and their neighbours, follows no regu- 
lar order; they may be used together in the 
same tribe, or one or other may: be used alone, 
although the presumption is that the cord 
drill is the older. The hearth alone embodies 
two interesting modifications which reflect the 
environment. In one the canal leads down 
to a step or projection from the side of the 
hearth, and in the other the drilling is done 
on a longitudinal slot in the middle of the 
hearth, the object in both cases being to pre- 


vent the fire from falling into the snow. 
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These features also seem to have an indis- 
criminate distribution in the area mentioned. 

The pump drill has been employed for fire- 
making only among the Onondaga of Canada, 
who used it in making sacred fire for the 
White-dog feast; but the pump drill fs of little 
practical use in fire-making. From the Onon- 
daga also there is an example of the fire plough 
like that of the Polynesians, in which a stick 
is held at an angle between the hands and 
rubbed back and forth along a plane surface, 
cutting a groove in which the wood meal 
produced by friction ignites. The appearance 
of these diverse methods in one tribe, in an 
area where the simple drill was common, leads 
to the assumption that they are of recent in- 
troduction. There is no other evidence that 
the fire plough ever existed in the western 
hemisphere. 

The wood selected for the fire drill varied 
in different localities, the proper kinds and 
qualities being a matter of acquired acknow- 
ledge. Thus the weathered roots of the 
cottonwood were used by the Pueblos; the 
stems of the yucca by the Apache; the root 
of the willow by the Hupa and Klamath; 
cedar by the N. W. Coast tribes; elm, maple, 
and buttonwood by the eastern Indians. In 
some instances sand was placed in the fire 
cavity to increase friction; often two men 
twirled the drill alternately for the purpose of 
saving labour or when the wood was intract- 
able. o 

A similar discrimination is observed in the 
selection of tinder. The Eskimo prized willow 
catkins; the Indians of the N. W. coast used 
frayed cedar bark; other tribes used fungi, 
softened bark, grass, or other ignitible ma- 
terial. Touchwood or punk for preserving fire 
was obtained from decayed trees, or some 
form of slow match was prepared from bark. 
From the striking of a spark to the well-started 
camp-fire considerable skill and forethought 
were required. The glowing coal from the 
fire drill was usually made to fall into a small 
heap of easily ignitible material, where it 
was encouraged by fanning or blowing until 
actual flame was produced; or the spark with 
the small kindling was gathered in a bunch 
of grass or a strip of bark and swung in the 
alr. 

Fire-making formed an important feature of 
a number of ceremonies. New fire was made 
in the Green-corn ceremony of the Creeks, 


the White-dog feast of the Iroquois, the 
New-fire and Yaya ceremonies of the Hopi, 
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and among many other tribes in widely separ- 
ated localities. There are also many legends 
and myths grouped about the primitive 
method of obtaining fire at will. The Chero- 
kee and other southern tribes believed that a 
perpetual fire burned beneath some of the 
mounds in their country, and the Natchez 
built their mounds with a view, it is said, of 
maintaining a perpetual fire. On the intro- 
duction of flint-and-steel and matches the art 
of fire-making by the old methods speedily 
fell into disuse among most tribes and was 
perpetuated only for procuring the new fire 
demanded by religious rites. 

Consult Dixon in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
xvu, pt. 3, 1905; Hough in Rep. Nat. Mus., 
1888 and 1890. (Ww. H.) 


Fishhooks. Starting from the simple de- 
vice of attatching the bait to the end of a 
line, the progressive order of fishhooks used 
by the Indians seems to be as follows: (a) 
The gorge hook, a spike of bone or wood, 
sharpened at both ends and fastened at its 
middle to a line, a device used also for catch- 
ing birds; (b) a spike set obliquely in the end 
of a pliant shaft; (c). the plain hook; (d) the 
barbed hook; (e)the barbed hook combined 
with sinker and lure. This series does not 
exactly represent stages in invention; the 
evolution may have been effected by the habits 
of the different species of fish and their in- 
creasing wariness. The material used for 
hooks by the Indians was wood, bone, shell, 
stone, and copper. The Mohave employed 
the recurved spines of certain species of 
cactus, which are natural hooks. 

Data on the archeology of the fishhook 
have been gathered from the Ohio mounds 
and the shell-heaps of Santa Barhara, Cal., 
unbarbed hooks of bone having been found 
on a number of Ohio sites and gorge hooks at 
Santa Barbara. The fishhook of recent times 
may be best studied among the n. Pacific 
tribes and the Eskimo of Alaska. The Makah 
of Washington have a modified form of the 
gorge hook, consisting of a sharpened spine 
of bone attached with a pine-root lash to a 
whalebone. British Columbian and s. Alaskan 
tribes used either a simple hook of bent wood 
having a barb lashed to a point, or a compound 
hook consisting of a shank of wood, a splint 
of pine-root lashed at an angle of 45° to its 
lower end, and a simple or barbed spike of 
bone, wood, iron, or copper lashed or set on 
the outer end of the splint. Eskimo hooks 
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consisted frequently of a shank of bone with 
a curved, sharpened spike of metal set in the 
lower end, or several spikes were set in, form- 
ing agig. - Usually, however, the Eskimo hook 
had the upper half of its shank made of stone 
and the lower half of ivory, in which the 
unbarbed curved spike of metal was set, the 
parts being fastened together by lashings of 
split quill. A leader of quill was attached to 
the hook and a bait of crab carapace was hung 
above the spike. This is the most complete 
hook known in aboriginal America. 

Lines and poles varied like the hook with 
the customs of the fisherman, the habits of 
the fish, and the environment. The Eskimo 
used lines of knotted lengths of whalebone, 
quill, hair, or sinew; the Nn. Pacific tribes, 
lines of twisted bark, pine root, and kelp; 
and other tribes lines of twisted fibre. Short 
poles or none were used by the Eskimo and 
N. Pacific tribes. In other regions it is prob- 
able that long poles of cane or saplings were 
used. In some regions, as on the N. W. coast, 
a trawl, consisting of a series of hooks attached 
by leaders to a line, was used for taking cer- 
tain species of fish. The Haida, according to 
Swanton, made a snap hook, consisting of a 
hoop of wood, the ends of which were held 
apart by a wooden peg. This peg was dis- 
placed by the fish on taking the bait, and the 
ends of the hoop snapped together, holding 
the fish by the jaw. 

Consult Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 1888; 
Goddard in Univ. Cal. Publ., Am. Archzol. 
and Ethnol., 1, 1903; Hoffman in 14th Rep. 
B. A. E., pt. 2, 1896; Holmes in 2d Rep. 
B. A. E., 1883; Mills (1) in Ohio Archzol. and 
Hist. Quar., 1x, No. 4, 1901, (2) ibid., xv, No. 
1, 1906; Moore (1) in Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila., x1. 1899; (2) ibid., x11, 1903; (3) ibid,. 
xu, 1905; Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 
1892; Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A. E., pt. 1, 
1899; Niblack in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1888, 1890; 
Palmer in Am. Nat., xu, No. 6, 1878; Putnam 
in Wheeler Surv. Rep., vu, 1879; Rau in 
Smithson. Cont., xxv, 1884; Teit in Mem. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., mu, Anthrop: 1, 1900; 
Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 1894. 

(w. H.) 


Fishing. At the first coming of the Euro- 
peans the waters of this continent were found 
teeming with food fish, the great abundance 
of which quickly attracted fleets of fishermen 
from all civilized parts of the Old World. The 
list of species living in American waters 
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utilized by the Indians would fill a volume. 
The abundance or scarcity of this food on the 
Atlantic coast varied with the season. In 
spring the fish made their appearance in vast 
shoals in the spawning beds of the coast and 
in the bays and rivers. Capt. John Smith 
relates, in his history of Vi gin’a, early in the 
17th century, that on one occasion fish were 
encountered in such numbers in the Potomac 
as to impede landing from his boat. The 
annual spring run of herring above Washing- 
ton is still almost great enough to warrant the 
assertion. Fish life varied with locality and 
season. On the northern and eastern coasts 
the fish disappeared to a great extent when the 


waters became cold at the approach of winter, . 


and many northeen fishes went to more 
southerly waters. Among the better known 
food products furnished by the waters of the 
country may be mentioned the whale, sea lion, 
seal, otter, swordfish, sturgeon, porpoise, cod, 
haddock, halibut, pollock, salmon, trout, her- 
ring, shad, perch, bass, mackerel, flounder, eel, 
plaice, turbot, whitefish, catfish, smelt, pike, 
dogfish, and all varieties of shellfish. By some 
tribes, as the Apache, Navaho, and Zuni, fish 
were tabu as food; but where fish was used at 
all by the Indians, practically everything 
edible that came from the water was con- 
sumed. The salmon of the Pacific coast are 
still found in enormous schools, and in the 
canning industry hundreds of persons are em- 
ployed. Lobsters and crabs furnished no 
inconsiderable food supply, while the vast 
deposits of shells along all tidewater regions, 
as well as many of the interior rivers, testify 
to the use made of shellfish by the aborigines; 
they not only supplied a large part of the 
daily food of the people, but were dried for 
time of need. Shellfish were dug or taken by 
hand in wading and by diving. Salmon and 
herring eggs formed one of the staple articles 
of diet of the tribes of the Nn. Pacific coast. 
To collect herring eggs these tribes laid down 
under water at low tide a row of hemlock 
branches, which were held in position with 
weights; then branches were fastened together 
and a float was fixed at one end, bearing the 
owner’s mark. When these boughs were 
found to be covered with eggs they were taken 
into a canoe, carried ashore, and elevated on 
branches of a tree stripped of its smaller limbs, 
where they were left to dry. When first 
placed in pos'tion the eggs adhered firmly to 
the boughs, but on taking them down great 
care had to-be exercised, because they were 
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very brittle and were easily knocked off. 
Those not immediately consumed were put 
up in the intestines of animals and laid aside 
for winter use. It is recorded in the Jesuit 
Relations that many eels came to the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence r. and were trapped by 
the Indians, who made long journeys to get 
the season’s supply. 

On the middle and s. Atlantic coast, fish are 
found during the greater portion of, if not 
throughout, the year, while farther N. fishing 
is confined more to the spawning seasons and 
to the months when the waters are free of ice. 
Experience taught the natives when to expect 
the coming of the fish and the time when they 
would depart. In methods of capturing sea — 
food the native had little to learn from the 
white man, even in killing the whale (which 
was treated as royal game on the coast of 
Vancouver id.), the sea lion, or the seal, or 


in taking shellfish in the waters of the ocean 
and in the smallest streams. 

Large fish and marine mammals were cap- 
tured by means of the harpoon, while the 
smaller ones were taken by the aid of bow 
and arrow, gigs, net, dull, trap, or weir. Fires 
or torches were used along the shore or on 
boats, the gleam of which attracted the game 
or fish to the surface, when they were ‘easily 
taken by hand or with a net. Among the 
Cherokee, Iroquois, and other tribes, fish were 
drugged with poisonous bark or other parts 
of plants; in parts of California extensive use 
was made of soap root and other plants for 
this purpose. Carved fishhooks (q.v.) of shell 
and bone have been found in shell-heaps and 
graves in the interior. In shape these re- 
semble the hooks of metal from Europe, 
though the natives of the Pacific coast used — 
fishhooks of wood and bone combined, made 
in so primitive a manner as to indicate ab- 
original origin. Another ingenious device 
employed along the n. Pacific coast for catch- 
ing fish consisted of a straight pin, sharp at 
both ends and fastened to a line by the middle; _ 
this pin was run through a dead minnow, and, 
being gorged by another fish, a jerk of the 
string caused the points to pierce the mouth 
of the fish, which was then easily taken from 
the water. Artificial bait, made of stone and 
bone combined, was used as a lure, and was 
quite as attractive to fish as is the artificial 
bait of the civilized fisherman. - 

Still another ingenious way of catching fish 
was by “pinching,” by means of a split stick, 
which, like the gig, held the fish fast. q 
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In shallow rivers low walls were built from 
one side of the stream to the other, having 
a central opening through which fish were 
forced into a trap. Brushwood mats were also 
made, which were moved along like seines, so 
as to drive the fish into shallow or narrow 
‘places, where they were readily taken by the 
hand or with dipnets. Along the shores of 

rapid streams men stationed themselves on 
rocks or staging and speared fish as they 
passed up or down stream. During winter, 
when the northern waters were frozen, holes 
were cut in the ice, and through these, fish 
were shot, speared or netted. Probably the 
most primitive of all methods of fishing, how- 
ever, by which many salmon were and, doubt- 
less are still, captured, was that of knocking 
them on the head with a club. After a great 
run of fish had subsided, single ones were 
caught n shallow water by any of the above 
methods. There are still indications that 
from an early period a trade existed between 
the fishing Indians and those of the interior 
who gained their livelihood by other means. 
Great supplies of fish were cured by drying 
in the sun or over fires, and sometimes the 
product was finely ground and packed in 
skins or baskets for future use. 

Consult Adair, Hist. Am. Inds., 1775; Boas 
(1) in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 1888, (2) in Bull. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xv,.pt. 1, 1901; Daw- 
son, Queen Charlotte Ids., 1880; Dixon in Bull. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvu, pt. 3, 1905; Gats- 
chet in Am. Anthrop., v, 361, 1892; Goddard 
in Univ. Cal. Publ., Am. Archeol. and Ethnol., 
1, 1903; Jesuit Relations, Thwaites ¢ed., I- 
LXxu, 1896-1901; Lawson, Hist. Carolina, 
340, 1714, repr. 1860; Lewis and Clark, Orig. 
Jour., 1-viit, 1904-05; Margry, Découvertes, 
v, 81, 1883; Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., 1893; 
Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892; Nelson 
in 18th Rep. B. A. E., pt. 1, 1889; Rau, Pre- 
historic Fishing, 1884; Smith, Hist. Va., repr. 
1819; Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 1894. 
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Flathead. A name applied to several dif- 
ferent tribes usually owing to the fact that 
they were accustomed to flatten the heads of 
their children artificially. In s.u. United 
States’ the Catawba and Choctaw were some- 
times designated by the term Flatheads and 
the custom extended to nearly all Muskhogean 
tribes as well as to the Natchez and the 
Tonika. In the N. W. the Chinook of Co- 

_Jumbia r., many of the Vancouver Id. Indians, 
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and most of the Salish of Puget sd. and British 
Columbia were addicted to the practice, and 
the term has been applied to all as a body and 
to some of the separate divisions. Curiously 
enough, the people now known in official 
reports as Flatheads—the Salish proper (q.v.) 
—never flattened the head. Dawson implies ~ 
(Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1891, sec. 11, 6) 
that they were so named (Tétes Plates) by 
the first Canadian voyageurs because slaves 
from the coast with deformed heads were 
among them. For the names of the tribes to 
which the term has been applied, see Flatheads 
in the index. GeRa8) 


Flowpahhoultin. A small body of Salish 
of Fraser superintendency, Brit. Col., in 1878. 
—Can. Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. 


Food. The areas occupied by the Indians 
may be classed as supplying, predominantly, 
animal food, vegetal food, and mixed diet. 
No strict lines separate these classes, so that 
in regions where it is commonly said that the 
tribes are meat eaters exclusively, vegetal food 
is also of importance, and vice versa. Vegetal 
food stuffs are (1) pre-agricultural, or the gather- 
ing of self-sown fruits, nuts, seeds, and roots; 
and (2) agricultural, or (a) the raising of root 
crops, originating in the harvesting of roots 
of wild plants, and (b) of cereal products, con- 
sisting chiefly of maize, grown by the majority 
of the tribes, and wild rice in the area of the 
upper lakes, where a sort of semi-agriculture 
was practised to some extent. See Agriculture. 

Animal food was obtained from the game 
of the environment, and the settlement and 
movements of some tribes depended largely on 
the location or range of animals, such as the 
buffalo, capable of furnishing an adequate 
food supply; while on the other hand, the 
limit of habitat of water animals, as the sal- 
mon, tended to restrict the range of other 
tribes to the places where the supply could be 
gathered. No pure hunter stage can be 
found, if it ever existed, for while the capture 
of animals devolved on the man and the 
preparation of food on the woman, the latter ; 
added to the diet’ substances derived from the 
vegetal kingdom. Similarly no purely agricul- 
tural stage with exclusively vegetal diet existed, 
and no aboriginal domestication (q. v.) of 
animals nN. of Mexico is found except in the 
case of the turkey and the dog. 

In general, in the N. portion of the con- 
tinent the diet was three-fourths animal food; 
in the s. part it was three-fourths vegetal; while 
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with the tribes of the coast, mountains, lakes, 
and plains, it varied according to the food 
supply. The absence of milk food, other than 
the maternal lactation, to a considerable ex- 
tent limited the natural increase of the pop- 
ulation. The food supply also changed with 
the seasons, causing the diet at different 
periods of the year to vary in its ratio of 
animal to vegetal constituents, and another 
feature depended on religious customs and 
habits which modified or regulated the food 
used. 
* * * * * * * * 

Vegetal food comprised a vast array of the 
products of plant life, of which roots and seeds 
were the most valuable. The most important 
food plant possessed by the Indians was 
maize which formed and still forms their 
principal subsistence. Following maize in 
order of importance came beans, peas, po- 
tatoes, squashes, pumpkins, melons and chile, 
which were grown in variety. Uncultivated 
plants also entered into the dietary, as seeds, 
roots, and flowers of grasses and other plants, 
or parts of plants used as greens, for flavouring, 
etc. In numberless cases wild plants have 
preserved tribes from starvation when culti 
vated crops failed. In the 8. W., cactus and 
yucca fruits, mesquite beans, and the agave 
were most important elements of the food 
supply. As in Mexico, the roasted fleshy 
leaves and leaf matrix of the agave were 
prized as sweet, nourishing food. Tuckaho 
and other fungi were used for food by the 
eastern Indians; ‘‘tuckaho bread’? was well 
known in the S. The n. Pacific tribes made 
much use of the sweet inner bark of the hem- 
lock and spruce. Savours, flavours, and condi- 
ments, as well as sweets, were valued by the 
Indian, who was also fond of chewing gum. 
While salt was tabued by the Onondaga and 
lye substituted by some of the southern In- 
dians, the former was in general use. In 
some cases salt was made by the evaporation 
of the water of salt springs; in other localities 
it was obtained in crystal form from salt 
lakes and springs, and commerce in this pro- 
duct was widespread. Chile, which is of 
Mexican origin, became known throughout 
the S. W., and saffron, an introduced plant, 
is still in us2 there to flavour and colour food, 
as are also the yellow flowers of the squash 
vine. Throughout New England and s. xz. 
Canada sugar was produced by the evapora- 
tion of maple sap (see Maple sugar); in the 
S. W. it was derived from the willow and the 
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agav2. In some localities clay was eaten, 
either alone or mixed with food or taken in 
connection with wild potatoes to mitigate the 
griping effect of this acrid tuber. In general, 
buffalo, the deer family, and fish were the 
animals most useful for food. Some woodland 
tribes depended on deer, while the coast and 
river tribes usually made special use of fish 
and other products of the waters. Amphib- 
ious mammals sustained the Eskimo, while 
the porcupine is said to have been the chief 
food animal of the Montagnais. The range 
of game animals influenced the range of man 
in America quite as much as the distribution 
of food plants predetermined his natural 
diffusion. ; 

Contrary to popular belief, the Indians, as 
a rule, preferred cooked food. The Eskimo, 
whos? name signifies ‘eaters of raw flesh’, ate 
uncooked meat only when absence of fuel 
prohibited cooking, or as a side dish. Vegetal 
food especially requires the agency of fire to 
rencer it fit for human digestion, whereas 
animal food may be consumed in a raw state, 
certain parts, as the liver, often being eaten 
in this way. All the edible portions of the 
animal were put to use, and in many cases 
both animal and vegetal substances advanced 
toward putrefaction were preferred, as salmon 
eggs which were stored in sand, by the Alas- - 
kans, and immature corn in the ear, which 
the Hurons are said to have soaked in water 
until it became putrid, when soup was made 
of it. 

Among the Pueblo Indians cooking is car- 
ried to a remarkable degree of proficiency, 
approaching in variety and methods the art 
among civilized peoples. Most tribes knew 
how to prepare savoury and nourishing dishes, 
some of which have been adopted by civilized 
peoples. The methods of cooking among the 
meat-eating tribes were, in order of importance, 
broiling, roasting, and boiling, the last-named 
process often being that known as “stone 
boiling.” The tribes whose diet was approx- 
imately vegetarian practised all the methods. 

The preparation of maize as food involved 
almost numberless processes, varying with the 
tribes. In general, when maize reached the © 
edible stage the ears were roasted in pit ovens, 
and after the feasting the surplus of roasted — 
ears was dried for future use. The mature 
grain was milled raw or parched, the meal 
entering into various mushes, cakes, pones, — 
wafers and other bread. The grain was 
soaked in lye obtained from wood ashes to 
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remove the’ horny envelope and was then 
boiled, forming hominy; this in turn -was 
often dried, parched and ground, reparched 
and reground, making a concentrated food 
of great nourishing power in small bulk, 
which was consumed dry or in water as gruel. 
Pinole, consisting of ground parched corn, 
forms the favorite food of 8. W. desert tribes. 
The fermentation of corn to make beer was 
not generally practised, and it is doubtful if 
the process was known in America before the 
discovery. A yeast formed by chewing corn 
has long been known to the Zufii and Hopi, 
at least, and the former know how to preserve 
it through the agency of salt. 

The Iroquois and other eastern tribes 
cooked maize with beans, meat, or veget- 
ables. The Pueblos add wood-ash lye to 
their “paper bread,” and prepare their bread 
and mushes with meat, greens, or oily seeds 
and nuts, besides using condiments, especially 
chile. 

Vegetal food stuffs were preserved by dry- 
ing, and among the less sedentary tribes were 
strung or tied in bundles for facility of trans- 
portation or storage. The preservation of 
maize, mesquite beans, acorns, etc., gave rise 
to granaries and other storage devices. Ani- 
mal food, from its perishable character, was 
often dried or frozen, but at times was pre- 
served by smoking. Dried meat was some- 
times pulverized and mixed with berries, 
grease, etc., forming pemmican (q. v.), valued 
for use on journeys on account of its keeping 
properties. Fruits were pulped and dried or 
preservation. Nuts were often ground before 
being stored, as were also maize, grass seeds, 
and the legumes. Tubers were frequently 
stored in the ground or near the fireplace; 
the Virginian tribes preserved tubers for win- 
ter use in this way. 

Infusions of leaves, roots, etc., of various 
herbs were drunk by the Indians as medicine, 
but no stimulating beverage of the character 
of tea or coffee has been observed. Drinks 
made from fruit, as cider from manzanita ber- 
ries, used by the tribes of California, and a 
beverage made from cactus fruit by the Pima 
and neighbouring tribes of Arizona, are the 
fermented beverages best known. 

In addition to the reports of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, consult Barber, Moqui 
Food preparation, Am. Nat., xu, 456, 1878; 
Barrows, Ethnobotany of Coahuilla Inds., 
1900; Carr, Food of Certain American In- 
dians and their Method of Preparing _It, 


Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., x, 155-190, 1895; 
Cabeza de Vaca, Narr., Smith trans., 1871; 
Coville, Wokas, A Primitive Food of the 
Klamath Inds., 1902; Cushing, Zufii Bread- 
stuffs, The Millstone, rx and x, Indianapolis, 
1884-85; Dixon in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
xvu, pt. 38, 1905; Fewkes in Am. Anthrop., 
1x, 1896; Goddard in Univ. Cal. Publ., Am. 
Archeol. and Ethnol., 1, 1903; Holm, descr. 
New .- Sweden, 1834; Hough (1) in Am. 
Anthrop. x, 1897, (2) ibid., x1, 1898; Jenkins, 
The Moki Bread, Pop. Sci. Month., Jan., 1900; 
Jenks in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 1900, Mason (1) 
Migration and the Food Quest, Smithsonian 
Rep., 1894, (2) Aboriginal American Zootechny 
Am. Anthrop., 1, Jan., 1899; Palmer (1) in 
Am. Nat., xir, 402, 1878, (2) in Rep. Com’r 
of Agr. 1870, 1871; Payne, Hist. America, 1, 
376-400, 1892; Powers in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 
ul, 1877; Sagard-Theodat, Grand Voy., 1632, 
repr. 1865; Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 1-v1, 
1851-57; Sturtevant, Indian Corn and the 
Indian, Am. Nat., xrx, 225, 1885. See also 
bibliographies under the articles above cited. 
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Fortification and Defence. The simplest 
defences were furnished to the Indians by 
nature. In the forest regions battles were 
fought in the shelter of trees, and in stony 
sections from sheltering rocks. That war was 
waged and defensive measures were necessary 
in prehistoric times is shown by ‘the remains 
of fortifications in the mound area of the 
United States. These are of different types, 
the most common being the so-called hill 
forts, where defensive walls of earth or stone 
surround a peak or hilltop or skirt a bluff 
headland, as at Fort Ancient, Ohio. There 
are also circular, square, octagonal, and 
other inclosures on the lowlands which are 
generally supposed to have been built for 
defensive purposes, but they could hardly 
have been effectual unless stockaded. There 
are, or were until recently, earthen embank- 
ments and inclosures in New York which, as 
Squier has shown, mark the sites of palisaded 
forts similar to those of the Iroquois observed 
by Champlain and Cartier. These were often 
polygonal, of double or triple stockades, as 
that at Hochelaga which Cartier says was of 
“three courses of rampires, one within an- 
other.” Some were strengthened by braces 
and had beams running round them near the 
top, where stones and other missiles were 
placed ready to be hurled upon besiegers 
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The walls of some of these fortifications were 
20 ft. high. One of the polygonal forts in 
w. New York, however, was overlooked by a 
hill from which arrows could easily be shot 
into the inclosure. Most of the early figures 
of these forts represent them as having a 
single entrance between overlapping ends of 
the stockade; there is one, however (Under- 
hill, News from America, 1638), which shows 
two overlappings. When first seen by the 
whites most of the villages from Florida to 
the Potomac were protected with surrounding 
stockades, which are represented in De Bry 
as single with one opening where the ends over- 
lap. The construction of these surrounding 
palisades was practically the same, whether 
they inclosed a single house or 50 houses. In 
some sections a ditch was usually dug, both 
within and outside of the palisade. A few 
of the forts in s. New England were square, 
but the circular form generally prevailed (Wil- 
loughby in Am. Anthrop., vit, No. 1, 1906). 
The fortress built by King Philip in the swamp 
at South Kensington, R.I., consisted of a 
double row of palisades, flanked by a great 
abatis, outside of which was a deep ditch. At 
one corner a gap of the length of one log was 
left as an entrance, the breastwork here being 
only 4 or 5 ft. high; and this passage was de- 
fended by a well-constructed blockhouse, 
whilst the ditch was crossed by a single log 
which served as a bridge. Stockaded villages 
were also common as far w. as Wisconsin. 
Stone walls which C. C. Jones considered 
defensive, have been ‘observed on Stone mt., 
mt. Yona, and other peaks of Nn. Georgia. 
De Soto found strongly fortified villages in 
his passage through the Gulf states and Ar- 
kansas. 

Vancouver (Voy., 11, 289, 1798) mentions 
villages on Kupreanof id., situated on the 
summits of steep, almost inaccessible rocks 
and fortified with strong platforms of wood 
laid upon the most elevated part of the rock, 
which projected at the sides so as to overhang 
the declivity. At the edge of the platform 
there was usually a sort of parapet of logs 
placed one upon another. This type, accord- 
ing to Swanton, was quite common on the 
N. W. coast. The Skagit tribe, according to 
Wilkes, combined dwellings and forts, and a 
similar custom was followed by some of the 
Haida clans. Wilkes mentions also inclosures 
400 ft. long, which were constructed of pickets 
about 30 ft. long thrust deep into the ground, 
the interior being divided into roofed lodges. 
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The Clallam also had a fort of pickets, 150 
ft. square, roofed over, and divided into com- 
partments for families. No stockades seem 
to have been used by the Ntlakyapamuk, but 
fortresses or fortified houses were at one time 
in use in a few places. These defences, ac- 
cording to Boas, consisted of logs placed 
lengthwise on the ground one above another 
and covered with brush and earth, loopholes 
being left at places between the logs. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, some of the 
stockades of British Columbia were provided 
with underground passages as a means of 
escape. It has been a general custom of the 
Indians of the Plains, when in danger of 
being attacked by a superior force, to dig a 
pit or pits in the loose, generally sandy soil, 
throwing the earth around the margin to in- 
crease the height of the defence, the bank of 
a creek or a gully beng selected when within 
reach, as defense of one side only was neces- 
sary. Native drawings of some of these de- 
fences are given by Mooney (17th Rep. B.A.E., 
271-274, 1898.) * gi : e : “x 

In addition to the authorities cited, consult 
Bancrof, Native Races, 1, 1886; Bry, Col- 
lectiones Peregrinationem, 1590-1634; Jesuit 
Relations, Thw-ites ed., 1-Lxxim, 1896-1901; 
V. Mindeleff in 8th Rep. B.A.E., 1891; C. 
Mindeleff in 13th and 16th Reps. B. A. E., 
1896, 1897; Squier, Antiq. of N. Y., 1851; 
Squier and Davis, Ancient Monuments, 1848; 
Thomas in 12th Rep. B. A. E., 1894. 

; (c. T.) 

Fountain. A band of Upper Lillooet, | 
inhabiting, with the Shuswap, the village of 
Huhilp, on the 5. bank of Fraser r., above 
Lillooet, Brit. Col.; pop. 244 in 1911.—Can. 
Ind. Aff. 1910, pt. 11,78, 1911. 


French Indians. <A term used by early 
English writers to designate the tribes in the 
French interest, especially the Abnaki and ~ 
their congeners on the New England frontier. 


French influence. The influence of the 
French colonists on the Indians began very 
early. The use of glass beads in barter gave 
an impetus to the fur trade, and the speedy 
introduction of other commodities of trade 
led to long-continued associations with the 
Iroquoian tribes in particular. The influence - 
of the French missionaries on many of the 
Indian tribes was marked; for example, the 
Montagnais and the Huron in the early days. 
The supply of peltries was increased by fur- 
nishing the Indians with firearms, which en- 
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abled them to travel with impunity and gave 
them a superiority over the neighbouring tribes 
which they were not slow to take advantage of; 
hence almost from the beginning the French 
settlers and the government of New France 
came into more or less sympathetic contact 
with several tribes of the country. This state 
of affairs arose both from the peaceful efforts 
of: the missionaries and from the desire of 
the authorities to use the aborigines as a 
bulwark against the power of the English in 
North America. To her alliances with the 
Algonquian tribes of the Great lakes and the re- 
gion s. and £. of them, including New France 
and Acadia, France owed in great part her 
strength on this coatinent, while on the other 
hand the confederacy of the Iroquois, the 
natural enemies of the Algonquian peoples 

~ contributed largely to her overthrow. The 
French character impelled the colonists 
to see in the Indian a fellow human being, 
and it is no wonder that the greatest inter- 
mixture between the Indian and the European 
n. of the Mexican boundary, is represented by 

§ ae mixed-bloods of Canada and the N. W. 
| and their descendants, who form no small 
element in the population of these regions of 
civilized America. The French recognized the 
Indian’s pride and prejudices, and won his 

: confidence by respecting his institutions and 
‘ often sharing in his ceremonies. They ruled 
- while seeming to yield. Least of all did they 
despise the languages 0° the aborigines, as 
- the rich records of the missionaries abundantly 
prove. The existence of a large number of 
~ mixed-bloods able to speak both their own 
tongue and French was a distinct advantage 
e to the colonists. The relations between the 
- French and the Acadian Indians, as pictured 
ay Lescarbot, were, to use the word of 
° 


A 


Friederici, “idyllic,” though there is doubtless 
some exaggeration in, these old accounts. 
Several words of French origin crept very early 
~ into the Eastern Algonquian tongues, such as 
4 Montagnais, Naskapi, and Micmac, and later 
a corresponding French element is to be found 
4 in the Algonquian languages of the region 
beyond Montreal (Chamberlin in Canad. 
Indian, Feb., 1891). The Chippewa vocab- 
- ulary (Oarver, Trav., 421, 1778) contains the 
~ word kapotewian, ‘coat,’ which is the French 
 capote, with the Chippewa radical suffix -waian, 
‘skin.’ In a Missisauga vocabulary of 1801 
appears napané, ‘flour.’ The French bon jour! 
‘in the form boju! is now the salutation in 
several Algonquian dialects. From (les) anglais 


is supposed to be derived the word for ‘English’ 
in a number of these languages: Micmac agla- 
sedoo, Montagnais agaleshu, Nipissing aganesha, 
formerly angalesha, Chippewa shaganash, Cree 
akaydsiw, etc. Another example of French 
influence is the contribution of Canadian 
French to the Chinook jargon (q. v.). There 
is also a French element in the modern tales 
and legends of the Indians of the Canadian 
Northwest and British Columbia, partly due 
to missionary teaching, partly to the camp- 
fires of the trappers, voyageurs, coureurs de 
boig, etc. In tales of the N. Pacific coast 
appears ‘Shishé Tlé (i. e., Jésus Christ), and 
in some of those of Indians on the E. side of 
the Rocky mts., ‘Mani’ (i. e., the Virgin Mary). 
The French are also the subject of many 
Indian stories from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Among the Abnaki intermixture began very 
early. With them the term for mixed-blood 
is malouidit, ‘of (St.) Malo,’ indicative of the 
source of the fathers in most of these mar- 
riages. The wheat introduced from France 
was termed malowmenal, ‘grains of (St.) Malo.’ 
In the 17th century the Abnaki called peas 
wenulsiminar, ‘French seeds.’ The Micmac 
term for apple is wenjoosoon, ‘French cranberry’ 
In the Iroquoian languages an example of 
French influence is seen in Onontio (‘Big 
Mountain’), the term applied by the Mohawk 
to the kings of France, which seems to trans- 
late Montmagny, the name of Champlain’s 
successor as governor of Canada. Another 
example, noted by Hewitt, is that the Mo- 
hawk of Caughnawaga and other settlements 
on St. Lawrence r. speak far more rapidly 
than do their brethren on Six Nation res., 
Ontario, and they also have a more copious 
lexicon of modern terms. 

Under the leadership of Mer. de Laval the 
clergy of New France made strenuous oppo- 
sition to the sale of liquor to the Indians, and 
succeeded in getting Colbert to prohibit the 
traffic; but the necessities of the political 
schemes of Frontenac and the fact that the 
Indians turned to the English and Dutch, 
from whom they could easily procure rum 
and brandy, caused the reversal of this policy, 
against the protests of missionaries and the 
church. To salve their feelings the matter 
was referred to the Sorbonne and the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse, the former pronouncing 
against the sale of liquor to the Indians, the 
latter declaring it permissible. Finally a sort 
of theoretical prohibition but actual toleration 
of liquor selling resulted. : 
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Consult Parkman (1) Jesuits in North 
America, (2) Conspiracy of Pontiac, (3) Pio- 
neers of France in the New World, and other 
works; Jesuit Relations, Thwaites ed., I-LXxII, 
1896-1901: CASE aG;)) 


Friendly Village. The name given by 
Mackenzie (Voy., 351, 1802) to an Athapascan 
village, probably of the Takulli, on upper 
Salmon r., Brit. Col., on account of his kind 
treatment there. 


Furniture. There was little régular furni- 
ture among the Indians, as home life was simple 
and wants were few. The furniture of the tipi 
differed from that used in the communal dwell- 
ing, for the character of the habitation con- 
trolled its furnishing. In all classes of habi- 
tations seats were generally arranged along the 
walls. Mats of plaited bark or of woven rushes 
and skins dressed only on one side were spread 
as seats, and pillows, formerly having skin 
cases, were stuffed with feathers, the hair of 
the deer or elk, in some cases scrapings from 
the hide, or, as in the S., the long, gray Spanish 
moss, and used as cushions to sit on. Among 
some tribes a bearskin was the seat of honour. 
In the pueblos seats were of stone, or were 
rectangular stools made from a single block of 
wood, in addition to a masonry bench extend- 
ing round o: partly round the room. In Nn. 
California stools were circular inform. In the 
houses of the N. W. coast long settees were 
placed facing the fire, against the partitions 
that marked a family’s space in the communal 
dwelling. 

In the earth lodge and similar habitations 
stationary couches, which served as seats by 
day and as beds by night, were arranged against 
the walls. These were made by planting in 
the floor four tall posts on which were supported 
two shelves, or bunks, of wattled twigs, on 
which the bedding was placed. Sometimes 
both shelves were used as beds, but generally 
the upper one was used for storing the property 
of the person to whom the compartment be- 
longed. In the lodges of some tribes, hung on 
a rod fastened across the two front poles, was a 
reed curtain, which could be rolled up or 
dropped to give seclusion to the occupant of 
the berth. Another form of bed consisted of 
a mat of willows stretched upon a low platform 
its tapering ends raised and fastened to tripods 
which formed head and foot boards. The skin 
of an animal, as the buffalo bull, killed in 
winter, was trimmed to fit the bed and served 
as the mattress, on which robes or blankets 
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were spread as bedding. Pillows such as are 
described above were used, but in N. California 
were of wood and were used only in the men’s 
sleeping lodge. Little children occupied crad- 
les which varied in form and ornamentation, 
but were all constructed on the general plan 
of a portable box and adapted to the age 
of the child. Among some tribes a hammock, 
made by folding a skin about two ropes, was 
hung between posts and used to swing children 
to sleep. A crotched stick was thrust slanting 
into the edge of the fireplace, and from the 
crotch hung one or more smaller crotched 
sticks directly ove: the fire, serving as hooks 
for kettles in cooking. The household meal 
was often served on a mats. In the dwellings 
of the corn-growing Plains Indians the wooden 
moztar used for pounding maize was set at the 
righ of the entrance and held firmly in place 
by sinking its pointed base well into the earthen 
floor. In every habitation a suspended pole or 
rack was placed near the fire for the drying of 
moceasins or other clothing. In the Pueblo 
house the mealing trough occupied a corner of 
the room, and was set at a sufficient distance 
from the wall to permit the women to kneel 
comfortably at their work and face the apart- 
ment. The trough was of stone and generally 
contained three metates, varying in coarseness, 
for hulling, cracking, and mealing the grain. 
Niches in the walls served as shelves or closets. 
Utensils varied with the methods of cooking in 
the different parts of the country; they were 
baskets, wooden and pottery vessels, and later, 
metal kettles. Household utensils, for cook- 
ing, eating, and drinking, were usually kept in 
or near the space belonging to the housewife, 
and consisted of baskets, boxes, platters, and 
bowls of wood or pottery, spoons of horn, wood, 
gourd, or pottery, and ladles. Some of the 
household utensils were ornamented with 
carving or painting, and not infrequently were 
treasured as heirlooms. Brooms of coarse 
grass or twigs were used to sweep the floor, and 
the wing of a bird served as a brush to keep the 
central fireplace tidy. The Pueblos tied a 
bunch of coarse grass near the middle, using 
the butt end for brushing the hair and the other 
for sweeping the floor. Some of the Plains 
and Rocky Mt. tribes used a wooden spade- 
like implement to remove the snow from the 
ground about the entrance of the lodge, and 
the Pueblos employed a similar implement for 
passing bread in and out of the ovens. The 
Plains tribes stored their food and other articles 
in packs made of parfleche and ornamented 
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with painted designs; for preserving feathers 
until needed, the Pueblos used wooden recep- 
tacles cut from a single stick, usually of cotton- 
wood, and provided with a countersunk lid; 
on the N. W. coast elaborately carved boxes 
and ‘rays were made for this purpose. 

In the lodges of the Plains tribes the orna- 
mented shields, weapons, saddles, bridles, and 
various accoutrements were always hung on 
the posts within the lodge, and gave colour 
and decorative effect to the otherwise plain 
interior of the native dwelling. In winter 
painted or embroidered skins were suspended 
between the inner circle of posts of the earth 
lodge and, like an arras, inclosed the space 
about the fire, adding much to the attractive- 
ness of this picturesque habitation. Among 
the Eskimo the stone lamp was the essential 
article of the household. It furnished light 
and heat and served as a stove for cooking. 
Such lamps, cut from steatite or basalt, cost 
much labour, and were handed down from one 
generation to another. z 

Consult Boas (1) in Rep. Nat. Mus., 1895, 
(2) in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 1888; Dixon in Bull. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvit, pt 3, 1905; Dorsey 
and Voth in Field Columb. Mus. Publ., An- 
throp. ser.; J. O. Dorsey in 13th Rep. B. A. E., 
1896; Goddard in Univ. Cal. Publ., Am. 
Archeol. and Ethnol., 1, 1903; Hoffman in 
14th Rep. B. A. E., 1896; Holm, Descr. New 
Sweden, 1834; Hough in Rep. Nat. Mus., 1896; 
- Kroeber in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvu, 
pt 1, 1902; Mindeleff in 8th Rep. B. A. E., 
1891; Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A. E., 1899. 
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Fur trade. The fur trade was an important 
factor in the conquest and settlement of North 
America by the French and the English. 
Canada and the great W. and N. W. were long 
little more to the world than the ‘Fur Coun- 
try.” Lahontan (New Voy., 1, 53, 1703) said: 
“Canada subsists only upon the trade of skins 
or furs, three-fourths of which come from the 
people that live around. the great lakes.” 
Long before his time the profit to be gained in 
the fur traffic with distant. tribes encouraged 
adventurers to make their way to the Missis- 
sippi and beyond, while the expenses of not a 

few ambitious attempts to reach Cathay or 
- Cipangu through a N. W. passage to the South 
sea were met, not out of royal treasuries, but 
from presents and articles of barter received 
from the Indians. The various fur and trading 
companies established for traffic in the regions 
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w.of the Great lakes and in the Hudson Bay 
country exercised a great influence upon the 
aborigines by bringing into their habitat a class 
of men, French, English, and Scotch, who 
would intermarry with them, thus introducing 
a mixed-blood element into the population. 
Manitoba, Minnesota, and Wisconsin in par- 
ticular owe much of their early development 
to the trader and the mixed-blood. The 
proximity of hunting grounds to the settle- 
ments beyond the Alleghanies favoured the 
free hunter and the single trapper, while the 
remote regions 0° the N. W. could best be 
exploited by the fur companies. The activity 
of the free trapper and solitary hunter meant 
the extermination of the Indian where possible. 
The method of the great fur companies, which 
had no dreams of. empire over a solid white 
population, rather favoured amalgamation 
with the Indians as the best means of exploiting 
the country in a material way. The French 
fur companies of early days, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company (for two centuries ruler of the major 
portion of what is now Canada), the North- 
west Company, the American Fur Company, 
the Missouri Fur Company, the Russian- 
American Company, the Alaska Commercial 
Company, and others have influenced the 
development of civilization in North America. 
The forts and fur-trading stations of these 
companies long represented to the Indian tribes 
the white man and his civilization. That the 
Hudson’s Bay Company abandoned its line of 
forts on the seacoast and went to he Indian 
hunting grounds, ult'mately ta ng possession 
-f the vast interior of Canada, was due largely 
to the competition of riva' fur traders, such as 
the Northwest Company. Intimate contact 
with Indian tribes was thus forced on, rather 
than initiated by, the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The poneers of the fur trade were the solitary 
trappers and buyers, whose successors are the 
free traders on the upper Mackenzie today. 
They blazed the way for canoe trips, fur bri- 
gades, trading posts, and, finally, se tlements. 
It was often at a portage, where there were falls 
or rapids in a river, that the early white trader 
established himself. At such places afterward 
sprang up towns whose m nufactures were 
developed by means of the water power. The 
Indian village also often became a trading post 
and is now transformed into a modern city. 
Portages and paths that were first used by the 
Indian and afterward by the fur trader are now 
changed to canals and highways, but other 
routes used by fur traders are still, in regions 
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of the ‘ar N., only primitive paths. Some, like 
the grande roule from Montreal to the country 
w. of lake Superior, are followed by white men 
for summer travel and pleasure. In the-N. W. 
the fur trade followed he course of all large 
steams, and in some parts the lead ng clans 
derived much of their power from the control 
o! the waterways 

Th»: appearance and disappearance of fur- 
bearing animals, their retreat from one part of 


the country to another, influenced the move-- 


ments o° Indian tribes. This is particularly 
true of the movements of the buffalo (q. v.), 
though the decrease of other large game was 
often the compelling motive of tribal m gration. 
The hunt of the buffalo led to certain alliances 
and unions for the season of the chase among 
tribes of different stocks, a few of which may 
have become permanent. Thus the Kutenai, 
Sarsi, Siksika, and Atsina have all hunted to- 
gether on the plains of the Saskatchewan and 
the upper Missouri. The occasional and fin- 
ally complete disappearance of the buffalo from 
these regions has weighed heavily upon the 
Indan tr:bes, the buffalo having been to some 
of them what the bamboo is to the Malay and 
the palm to the West African, their chief source 
of food, fuel, clothing, and shelter. The 
extermination of the wi'd buffalo caused the dis- 
continuance of the Kiowa sun dance (Mooney 
in 17th Rep. B. A. E., 346, 349, 1898) and 
affected likewise the ceremonies of other tribes. 
In several tribes the buffalo dance was an 
important ceremony and buffalo chiefs seem to 
have been e ected for duty during the hunting 
season. The importance of the northern hare, 
whose skin was used to make coats and tipis 
by certain Indians of the Canadian Northwest, 
is shown in the designation “Hareskins’”’ for 
one of the Athapascan tribes (Kawchogottine). 
The Tsattine, another Athapascan tribe, 
received their name for a like reason. The 
Troquois war against the Neutral Nation was 
partly due to the growing scarcity of beavers 
in the Iroquois country. The recent inroads 
of the whites upon the musk-ox of arctic Canada 
are having their effect upon the Indian tribes 
of that region. Bell (Jour. Am. Folk-lore, xv1, 
74, 1903) has noted: the advance of the free 
trader on Athabaska r. and ake, giving rise to 
“a barbarous border civilization, hke that of 
the whaler on the shores of Hudson bay 
and the rancher and miner on the Peace and 
other mountain streams, which is having its due 
effect on the natives: “The influx of fur traders 
into the Mackenzie River region, and even 
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to Great Bear lake, within the last two years, 
has, I believe, very much altered the character 
of the northern Indians.” The effect upon the 
Indians of the s. Atlantic region of the coming 
of the white trader was early noted by Adair 
and others. Here, too, the trader not infre- 
quently married into the tribe and became an 
agent in modifying aboriginal culture by the 
introduction of European ideas and institu- 
tions. 

Before the advent of the Europeans the fur 
trade had assumed considerable proportions in 
various parts of the continent (Mason, Rep. 
Nat. Mus., 586-589, 1894). In the 16th cen- 
tury the Pecos obtained buffalo skins from the 
Apache and bartered them again with the Zufii. 
The people of Acoma obtained deerskins from 
the Navaho. The trade between Ottawa r. 
and Hudson bay was well known to the Jesuit 
missionaries in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury. In the time of Lewis and Clark the 
Arikara obtained furs from other tribes and 
bartered them with the whites for various 
articles, and the Skilloot used to get buffalo 
skins from tribes on the upper Missouri to 
barter off with other Indian tribes. The Chil- 
kat proper and the Chilkoot even now act as 
middlemen in the fur trade between the whites 
and other Indian tribes. The tribes about the 
mouth of the Columbia were also middlemen, 
and their commerce influenced the conditions 
of their social institutions, making possible, 
perhaps, slavery, the existence of a class of 
nobles, certain changes in the status of women, 
etc. The trade in furs between the Eskimo of 
Alaska and the peoples of extreme N. E. Asia 
existed long before the advent of Europeans. 
At Kotzebue sd. there is still held a summer 
fair (Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A. E., 229, 1899). 
Fur-trading voyages are common in this region. 

The development of imtertriba’ commerce 
among the Plains Indians was much stimulated 
by the hunt of the buffalo and its material 
rewards. By inducing the natives to trap and 
hunt the wild animals of the northern portion of 
the continent on a large scale for the sake of 
their valuable skins the fur companies stimu- 
lated the aboriginal talent in th production 
and use of snares and other devices, even if — 
they did not improve the morals of the Indians. 
The introduction of the horse (q. v.) and the 
gun led to the extermination of the buffalo by 
Plains Indians and whites. In certain parts 
of the continent skins were a basis of value— 
primitive money. A Kutenai, when he draws 
a beaver, produces a picture, not of the animal, 
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but of its cured skin. With the Eskimo of the 
Yukon, even before the advent of the Russians, 
the unit of value was “one skin’’; that is, the 
skin of the full-grown land otter, and of late 
years this has been replaced by the skin of the 
beaver (Nelson, op. cit., 232). Skins of sea 
otters, beavers, and other animals were the 
basis of the wealth, also, of many tribes of the 
n. Pacific coast, until the practical extermina- 
tion of some of these species made necessary a 
new currency, provided in the blankets of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which were preferred 
to most other substitutes that were offered by 
white men. Toward the interior the beaver 
skin was the ruling unit, and to-day in some 
parts such unit is the skin of the muskrat. 
Among the Kutenai of s 8. British Columbia 
the word for a quarter of a dollar s khanko 
(muskrat’). English traders reckoned prices 
in skins and French traders in “plus” (pelus, 
peaux). Indians counted their wealth in 
skins, and in the potlatch of some tribes the 
skin preceded the blanket as a unit of value in 
the distribution. During the colonial period 
furs were legal tender in some parts of the 
also at variou times and places 
durinz the pioneer occupancy of the W. and N. 


_ Altoge her the fur trade may be co sid red one 


of he most impo iant and interesting phases 


_ of the intercourse between the Europeans dnd 


_ Lau, Story of the Tranper, 1902; 


ae 


_ ways moving to and fro’) 


the North Ameri an Indians. 

Consult Bryc., Remarkable History of the 
Hudssn’s Bay Company, 1900; Chittenden, 
American Fur Trade of the Fa> West, 1902; 
Morice, 
History of Northern British Co'umbia, 1904; 


_Wi'son, The Great Company, 1900. 
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Gachigundae (Gatcligu’nda-t ‘village al- 
A Haida town on 
the n. B. shore 0° Alliford bay, Moresby id., 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., occupied by 
a socia'ly low branch of the Djahui-skwahlada- 
gai—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


Gado (Gado’). A Haida town said to have 
stood on the s. side of De la Beche inlet, Mores- 
hy id., Queen Char‘otte ids., Brit. Col. Another 
town of the same name is said to have stood on 
the 5. side of Lyell id., near the town of Hikia. 
—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 278, 1905. 


Gaedi (Ga@-idi, the name of a fish). A 
Haida town on the Nn. £. shore of a small inlet 
just N. ©. of Houston inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., 
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Brit. Col. It belonged to the Tadji-lanas, a 
band of Ninstints.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
277, 1905. 


Gaesigusket (Ga-isiga’s-gleit, ‘strait town 
where no waves come ashore’). A Haida town 
on Murchison id., at a point opposite Hot 
Springs id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 
So named because it fronted on smooth water. 
It belonged to the Hagilanas of the Ninstints. 
—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, 1905. 


Gagihetnas-hadai (@ Egihé’t-nas:had’a'1, 
‘land-otter house people’). Given by Boas 
(5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 27, 1889) as 
the name of a subdivision of the Yaku-lanas, 
a division of the Raven clan of the Haida*‘in 
Alaska. It is in reality only a house name 
belonging to that band. The Gagihet (Gag- 
ixi’t) is a human being who, in native myth- 
ology, has been made insane by -land otters. 

GB ase) 


Gahlinskun (Gadli’nskun, ‘high up on a 
point’). A Haida town Nn. of cape Ball, on the 
E. coast of Graham id., Brit. Col., occupied 
by the Naikun-kegawai. Wark assigned to it 
120 people in 9 houses in 1836-41. A se-guang, 
the name given by him, is said to have been 
applied to some high land back of the town.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 


A se guang.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 489, 1855 
(after Wark, 1836-41). A-se-quang.—Kane, Wand. 
in N. A., app., 1859 (misprint from Wark). Gali’n- 
skun.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 


A Haida 


town said to have stood near Hot Spring id. 
Brit. Col—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 278, 1905: 


Galiano Island. A band of the Penelakut 
(q. v.) who speak a Cowichan dialect, residing 
in s. E. Vancouver id.; pop. 31 in 1911.— Can. 
Ind. Aff. 1904, pt. rr, 10, 1911. 


Gamégamtelatl. 
a Kwakiutl tribe. 
9D’a’m3’/amterlavt.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus., 331, 1895. 


Gaiasunkun (Gaizga’n kun). 


A gens of the Tenaktok, 


Ganadoga. A former Iroquois village on 

the Canadian shore of lake Ontario, near the 
site of Toronto. 
Ganadoke.—Homann Heirs’ map, 1756. Gé-na’- 
doque.—Morgan, League Iroq., 473, 1851. Kanada” 
gerea.—Doc. of 1676 in Doce. Col. Hist. N. Y., xu, 502, 
1881. ; 

Ganahadi (‘people of Ganak,’ an island 
somewhere near the s. end of Alaska). A 
Tlingit division which is said to have moved 
from below the present town of Por Simpson, 
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Brit. Col., and to have separated into several 
branches, of which one settled at Tongas, 
another at Taku, a third at Chilkat, a fourth 
at Yakutat, and, according to one informant, 
a fifth at Klawak. (J. R. 8.) 

Ganaxa’di.—Swanton, inf’n, 1904. Ganaxte’di.— 


Ibid. KanAch-Adi.—Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 120, 1885. 
Kanach-tédi.—Ibid., 116. 


Gandaseteiagon. A Cayuga village exist- 
ing about 1670 near Port Hope, Ontario, on 
the shore of lake Ontario. 
Ganadatsiagon.—Vaugondy, map (1753), cited in N. 
Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 112, 1855. Ganatschekiagon. 
—Frontenac (1673) in Margry, Déc., 1, 233, 1875. 
Ganatoheskiagon.—Frontenac (1673) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., rx, 112, 1855 (misprint). Gandaschekia- 
gon.—Frontenac (1674), ibid., 117. Gandaseteiagon. 
—Shea, note in Charlevoix, New France, 111, 110, 1868. 
Gandatsiagon.—Bellin, map, 1755. Gandatskia- 
gon.—Homann Heirs’ map, 1756. 


Ganeraske. An Iroquois village that stood 
about 1670 at the mouth of Trent r., Ontario, 
near the N. E. end of lake Ontario. 
Ganaraské.—Bellin, map, 1756. Ganeraské.—Fron- 
tenac (1673) in Margry, Déc., 1, 233, 1875. Gane- 
roske.—Alcedo, Dic. Geog., 1, 183, 1787, Ganna- 
raské.—Denonville (1687) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 
369, 1855. Gonaraske.—Homann Heirs’ map, 1756. 
Puandarosque.—Crepy, map, ca. 1755. 


Ganneious. A former Iroquois vi lage on 
the n. shore of lake Ontario, on the present site 
of Napanee, Ontario. 

Ganciou.—Lotter, map, ac. 1770. Gancydoes.—Es- 
nauts and Rapilly, map, 1777. Ganeidos.—Alcedo, 
Dic. Geog. u, 183, 1787. Ganeious.—Frontenac 
(1673) in Margry, Déc., 1, 233, 1875. Ganejou.—Ho- 
mann Heirs’ map, 1756. Ganeousse.—Lahontan 
(1778), New Voy., 1, 32, 1735. Ganeyont.—Parkman, 
Frontenac, 140, 1883. Ganneious.—Denonville (1687) 
in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 362, 1855. Gannejouts.— 
Bellin, map, 1755: Ganneous.—Hennepin, New Dis- 
cov., 101, 1698. Ganneouse.—Lahontan (1708) 
quoted by Macauley, N. Y., m, 191, 1829. Gonejou.— 


Gaodjaos (Gaodja’os, ‘drum village’). A 
Haida town on the s. shore of Lina id., Bear- 
skin bay, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., 
occupied by the Hgaiu-lanas family. It is 
often referred to in the native stories.— Swan- 
ton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


Gao-haidagai (‘inlet people’). The name 
by which the Haida of Masset inlet and of 
the n. coast of Queen Charlotte ids. generally 
were known to those farther s. (IRS) 


Gasins (Gasi’ns, perhaps ‘gambling sticks’). 
A Haida town on the n. w. shore of Lina id., 
Bearskin bay, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col.; 
occupied by the family Hlgaiu-lanas.—Swan- 
ton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


close of 1888, he was attacked by a dangerous 
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Gaspesien (Gaspe is from gachepe, or kéchpt, 
‘the end.’—Vetromile). A name given by 
early French writers to a part of the Micmac 
living about Gaspe bay on the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Quebec. Their dialect differs some- 
what from that of the other Micmac. They 
frequently crossed the gulf and made war on 
the Eskimo and Papinachois. In 1884 the 
“Miemacs of Gaspe” in Maria tp. numbered 
71 persons; pop. 110 in 1911. 


(J. M.) 


Gaspesians.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 230, 1703 (com- 
mon English form). Gaspesies.—Hennepin, New Dis- 
cov., Map, 1698. 

Gatga-inans (@a'tgatna’ns). A Haida town 
on Hippa id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 
It is in possession of the family Do-gitinai— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 


Crepy, map, ca. 1755. 


Gauntlet. See Captives, Ordeals. 


Gens. See Clan and Gens. 


Gens de la Sapiniére (French: ‘people of 
the fir tree’). A numerous tribe formerly 
living N.N. w. of lake Superior and trading 
with the English on Hudson bay. Du Lhut, 
in 1684, endeavoured to draw their trade to 
the French. They were distinct from the Cree, 
Chippewa, and Assiniboin, and may have been 
a part of the Maskegon.— La Chesnaye (1697) 
in Margry, Déc., v1, 7, 1886. 


Gens de Pied (French: ‘foot people’). A 
former band of Assiniboin in 33 lodges w. of 
Eagle hills, Saskatchewan — Henry (1808) in 
Coues, New Light, 11, 494, 1897. 

Foot Assiniboines.—Ibid., 523. 


connected with the messiah doctrine, which 
originated among the Paviotso in Nevada 
about 1888, and spread rapidly among other 
tribes until it numbered among its adherents 
nearly all the Indians of the Interior basin, 
from Missouri r. to or beyond the Rockies. 
The prophet of the religion was a young Paiute 
Indian, at that time not yet 35 years of age, 
known among his own people as Wovoka — 
(‘Cutter’), and commonly called by the whites MS 
Jack Wilson, from having worked in the fam- 
ily of a ranchman named Wilson. Wovoka ~ 
seems already to have established his ee 
tation as a medicine-man when, about the 


: 

; 

: 

ea a 

Ghost dance. A ceremonial religious dance | 
? 


fever. While he was ill an eclipse spr 
excitement among the Indians, with the re 
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sult that Wovoka became delirious and im- 
agined that he had been taken into the spirit 
world and there received a direct revelation 
from the God of the Indians. Briefly stated, 
the revelat'on was to the effect that a new 
dispensation was close at hand by which the 
Indians would be restored to their inheritance 
and reunited with their departed friends, and 
that they must prepare for the event by 
practising the songs and dance ceremonies 
which the prophet gave them. Within a very 
short time the dance spread to the tribes &. 
of the mountains, where it became known 
commonly as the Spirit or Ghost dance. The 
dancers, men and women together, held hands 
and moved slowly around in a circle, facing 
toward the centre, keeping time to songs that 
were sung without any instrumental accom- 
paniment. Hypnotic trances were a common 
feature of the dance. Among the Sioux in 
Dakota the excitement, aggravated by local 
grievances, led to an outbreak in the winter 
of 1890-91. The principal events in this con- 
nection were the killing of Sitting Bull, Dec. 
15, 1890, and the massacre at Wounded Knee, 
Dec. 29. The doctrine has now faded out, 
and the dance exists only as an occasional 
social function. In the Crow dance of the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho, a later development 
from the Ghost dance proper, the drum is 
used, and many of the ordinary tribal dances 
have incorporated Ghost-dance features, in- 
cluding even the hypnotic trances. 

The belief in the coming of a messiah, or 
deliverer, who shall restore his people to a 
condition of pr’mitive simplicity a d happi- 
hess, is probably as universal as the human 
race, and take on special emphasis among 
h peoples that have been long subjec‘ed to alien 
_ domination. In some cases the idea seems to 
have originated from a myth, but ‘n general 
it may safely be assumed that it springs from 
a natural human longing. Both the Quichua 
_ of Peru and the Aztec of Mexico as well as 

-more cultured races, had elaborate messiah 
_ traditions, of which the first Spanish invaders 
were quicx to take advantage, representing 
themselves as the long-expected restorers of 
ancient happiness: Within the United States 
nearly every great tribal movement originated 


in the teaching of some messianic prophet. | 


This is notably true of the Pontiac conspiracy 
in 1763-64, and of the combination organized 
_ by Tecumseh (q.v.) and his brother, the 
_ prophet Tenskwatawa (q. v.), shortly before 

the War of 1812. Of similar nature in more 


MHa——124 


recent times is the doctrine formulated on 
Columbia r. by Smohalla. See Mooney, Ghost 
Dance Religion, 14th Rep. B.A E., pt. 1 
1896. See Dance, Mythology. 
(J. M.) 

Gitin-gidjats (Gitin-gi' djats, ‘servants of 
the Gitins’). A family of the Eagle clan of 
the Haida. This family, who are of low social 
rank and are distributed among the houses of 
the Gitins of Skidegate, once had a town in 
connection with the Lana-chaadus, on Shingle 
bay Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., but 
people of Kloo enslaved so many of them 
that they gave up their town and independent 
family organization, entering the different 
houses of the Gitins as servants.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 273, 1905. 
Gyitingits’ats.—Boas, Twelfth Rep. N.W. Tribes Can., 


24, 25, 1898. Gyit’ingyits’ats.—Boas, Fifth Rep., 
ibid., 26, 1889. 
Gitinka-lana (G7'ting!a-ld’na). A town of 


the Yagunstlan-Inagai of the Haida, on the 
shore of Masset inlet, Brit. Col., where it 
expands into the inner bay.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 281, 1905. 


Gitins (Gitt’/ns). An important subdivision 
of the Eagle clan of the Haida. Gitins is a 
synonym for Eagle clan, and the name of the 
subdivision would naturally have been Hlgaiu- 
gitinai, but the family was so prominent that, 
as in a similar case at Masset, it came to be 
called simply Gitins. This was the subdivision 
or family that owned the town of Skidegate, , 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. It was di- 
vided into two principal branches— Nayuuns- 
haidagai and Nasagas-haidagai. Subordinate 
branches were the Lagalaiguahl-lanas and the 
Gitin-gidjats Swanton, Cont. Haida, 273, 
1905. 

Gyit’i’/ns.—Boas, Twelfth Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 24, 
1898. 

Gituns (Giians, dialectic variant of Gitins) 
An. important family group of the Haida, 
living at Masset, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col. Its prominence at Masset, like that of 
the Gitins at Skidegate, was such that no 
further designation was used. Two principal 
subdivisions recognized were the Mamun- 
gitunai and the Undlskadjins-gitunai; inferior 
divisions were the Tees-gitunai and the 
Sadjugahl-lanas. 

(Gi Ts) 
Gyit’i’ns.— Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
1898. Kitans.—Harrison in Proc. and Trans. Roy 
Soc. Can., sec. 11, 125, 1895. 
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Glen-Vowell Band. A band of Kitksan 
living on the right bank of upper Skeena r., 
4 m. above Hazelton, Brit. Col.,; pop. 100 in 
1911.—Can. Ind. Aff., 209, 1902; 212, 1904; 
pt. m, 8, 1911. 


Goasila (‘north people’). A Wakashan tribe 
of Smith inlet, Brit. Col., speaking the Kwa- 
kiutl subdialect. The gentes are Gyigyilkam, 
Sisintlae, and Komkyutis. One of their towns 
is Waitlas. Pop. 48 in 1901; 28 in 1911. 
Gua-shil-la.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., app., 1859. 
Guasi’/la.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 53, 1890. 
Kwashilla.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 
117s, 1884. Kwasila.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 
226, 1887. Kwawshela.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1904, pt. 2, 
70, 1905. Kwaw-she-lah.—Can. Ind. Aff., 145, 1879. 
Qoasi’/la.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 
Quatsinas.—Scott in Ind. Aff. Rep., 316, 1868. Quaw- 
she-lah.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 226, 1887. 
Quoisillas.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Qusisillas.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., 113, 1879. 


Goch (‘wolf’). 
southern Tlingit to one of the two sides or 
phratries into which the Tlingit are divided. 
The northern Tlingit call this phratry Chak. 
Gotc.—Swanton, field notes, 1904, B. A. E. Kha- 
nikh.—Dall, Alaska, 414, 1870 (the word for petrel is 
here used erroneously). 

Godbout. A trading station of the Mon- 
tagnais and Naskapi at the mouth of God- 
bout r., on the St. Lawrence, Quebec. In 
1904 the Indians there numbered 40, the pop- 
lation having been stationary for 20 years. 


The name given by the 


Goggles. Inventions relating to the visor 
and eyeshade, to reduce the amount of :un- 
light. penetrating the eye. After the long 
Ar ti: winter comes the trying season of the 
low sun which, glancing over he sn w, and 
A ctic waters, nearly blinds the hunter and 
fisher. Ali northern peop'cs wear visors of 
some kind, but it is not enough that the 
Eskimo should have his eyes shaded; he must 
have a device through which the eyes look out 
of narrow slits or small elliptical holes. In- 
deed, in many localities the shade and goggles 
are united. From E. to the farthest W. the 
Eskimo have succeeded in perfecting such 
apparatus. The Eskimo and Aleut spend 
much pains and skill in the manufacture of 
their goggles. They differ in materials, form, 
workmanship, method of attachment, and 
amou 1! of foreign aczultu ation according to 
locality and exposure. Goggles or eye shades 
were rarely worn’ by the Indians. In the 
Report of the National Museum for 1894 
(pp. 281-306, figs. 15-35) this device is well 
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illustrated. Consult also Boas, Murdoch, 
Nelson and Turner in the Reports of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. In the 
writings of Arctic explorers also goggles are 
mentioned. (oO. T. M.) 


Golden Lake. A band of Algonkin occu- 
pying a reservation on Golden lake, Bonne- 
chere r., Renfrew co., Ontario; pop. 86 in 
1900, 139 in 1911. 


Got (Got, ‘eagle’). One of the two great 
exogamic phratries or clans of the Haida. A 
synonym for the term was Gitins, the mean ng 
of which is uncertain. The Masset dialect 
made these °dt and Gituns, respectively. 

(TR. Sa) 
Got.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, passim, 1905. Koot.— 
Dawson, Queen Charlotte Ids., 1348, 1830. 

Government. Government is the basis of 
the welfare and prosperity of human society. 
A government is an organic institution 
formed to secure the establishment of jus‘ice 
by safeguarding rights and enforcing the per- 
formance of duties in .accordance with the 
experience and the established customs and 
rules of conduct of the governed. The super- 
lative measure of justice obtainable by govern- 
ment is found in the care and protection of the 
young and the aged, the eady assistance 
rendered to comrades and the unfortunate, the 
maintenance of peace, the preservation of the 
equivalency of rights, the recognition of the 
equality of persons, the liberty of judgment 
and personal activity, and the substitution of 
merey for vengeance in the punishment of 
crime. Among primitive folk rules of conduct, 
formulated by common consent or by customs 
derived from high ancestral usage, are observed, 
and these are enforced ultimately by corrective 
punitive measures. But justice is not secured 
thereby, and so some other method whereby 
causes in contention may be more promptly 
adjudicated is devised, and governments are 
organized. 

Among the Indians of North America there 


’ are found many planes of culture, every one of 


which is characterized by widely differing 
forms of government— from the simplest family 
group and village community to the most com- 
plex confederation of highly organized tribes. 


In this area there are scores of distinct political — 
governments, all differing widely in degrees of 


structural complexity. These differences in 
organization are de ermined larg ly by the 
extent to which the functions of government 


ee a 


r 
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are discriminated and by the correlative special- 
ization of organs thus made necessary. For 
most of the tribes of North America a close 
study and analysis of the social and political 
organization are wanting, hence the general- 
izations possible may as yet be applied safely 
only to those peoples that have been most 
carefully studied. However, it may be said in 
general that kinship, real or fictitious, is the 
basis of government among the Indians of 
North America, for the fundamental unit of 
the social structure are groups of consangu ne 
kindréd, tracing descent of blood through the 
male or the female line. 

The known units of the social and political 
organization of the North American Indians 
are the family, the clan or gens, the phrat y, 
the tribe, and the confederation. Of these 
the tribe and the confederation are the 
only units completely organized. The struct- 
ures of only two or three confederations are 
known, and that’ of the Iroquois is the type 
example. The confederation of tribes was not 
usual, because the union of several tribes 
brought together many conflicting interests 
which could not be adjusted without sacrifices 
that appeared to overbalance the benefits of 
permanent confederation, and because states- 

- manship of the needed breadth and astuteness 
was usually wanting. Hence tribal govern- 
ment remains as the prevailing type of social 
organization in this area. In most tribes the 
military were carefully discriminated from the 
civil functions. The civil government was 
lodged in a chosen body of men usually called 
chiefs, of whom there were commonly several 
grades. Usually the chiefs were organized in a 
council exercising legislative, judicial, and 
executive functions in matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the tribe. The civil chief was 
not by virtue of his office a military leader. 
_ Among the Iroquois the civil chief in order to 
‘ go to war had to resign his civil function during 
his absence on the warpath. 

dl In tribal society every structural unit has, 
so far as known, the right to hold a council. 
- The ohwachira can hold a council, the 
family can hold a council, and the united 
~ ohwachira councils with their officers form the 
council of the clan or gens. The clan or gens 
has the right to hold a council. The chiefs of 
the clans and gentes are the tribal chiefs, who 
form the tribal council; but on occasions of 
_ great emergencies a grand council is held, com- 
posed of the chiefs and subchiefs, the matrons 
and head warriors of the ohwachira, and the 


leading men of the tribe. Besides, there is the 
council of the confederation. So there are 
family councils, clan councils, gentile councils, 
tribal councils, and confederation councils, 
respectively exercising sway in separate and 
independent jurisdictions. 

In some regions nature is so niggard of her 
bounties to man that savagery and barbarism 
had not devised means to enable their sons to 
dwell there in organized political communities; 
hence here may be found some of the lowest 
forms of social organization, if such it may be 
named. Kroeber says: ‘In general rudeness 
of culture the California Indians are scarcely 
above the Eskimo; and whereas the lack of 
development of the Eskimo on many sides of 
their nature is reasonably attributable in part 
to their difficult and limiting environment, the 
Indians of California inhabit a country natur- 
ally as favourable, it would seem, as might be. 
If the degree of civilization attained by people 
depends in any large measure on their habitat, 
as does not seem likely, it might be concluded 
from the case of the California Indians that 
natural advantages were an impediment rather 
than an incentive to progress’ (Univ. Cal. 
Publ., Am. Archzol. and Ethnol., m, no. 3, 81, 
1904). This question of the effect of environ- 
ment on the activities and development of 
peoples is one still requiring much scientific 
study. * * * * * * 

Some of the tribes, like the Five Civilized 
Tribes, the eastern Cherokee, and the Seneca 
vf New York, have written constitutions pat- 
terned largely after European ideas. That of 
the Seneca is confirmed by the legislature of 
New York. 

(J. N. B. H.) 


Governmental policy. The policy of the 
several governments* toward the Indians and 


* The policy and method of administration inaugurated 
by Sir William Johnson will be found referred to in the article 
on the Indian Affairs, Dept. of. The policy as to territorial 
rights, which recognized that the Indian title was subject 
to special surrender or treaty, and that the title of the 
Crown was not unencumbered until the Indian rights had 
been properly ceded, constantly governed Canadian action. 
The greater portion of the territory now comprising the 
Dominion has been ceded by the Indians to the Crown. 
The important exceptions being Quebec, where a certain 
state of Indian affairs existed at the time of the conquest 
and British Columbia which, before Confederation, hed 
followed certain policies with reference to Indians which 
did not recognize their right to the soil. The tie of senti- 
ment which has led the Indian to consider the King as his 
“sreat father’? has also led the Government to adopt a 
paternal position toward the Indians. They are considered 
minors in the eye of the law, and their property 1s ad- 
ministered for them as such. About the year 1830, we 
notice the first indication of all Government policy of civil- 
ization and, since then, the fixed aim of all Government 
administration to. Canada has been to render the Indian 
self-supporting and to gradually win him to complete 
citizenship. But a thorough comprehension of the 
Indian nature has led the Canadian Government to 
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their methods of pursuing it were often at 
variance, and therefore should not be confused. 
The policy itself may have been just, equitable, 
and humane, while the method of carrying it 
into effect by those to whom this duty was en- 
trusted was sometimes unjust, oppressive, and 
dishonest. The governments, other than those 
of the United States and the colonies, which 
have had control of portions of the territory 
Nn. of Mexico are Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and The Nether- 
lands. Although the policy adopted by them 
in their dealings with the Indians differed in 
some important respects, all agreed in assum- 
ing the right of dominion, based on discovery, 
without regard to the natives. In all the con- 
tests between the European nations regarding 
their claims to territory in the New World the 
rights of the Indians nowhere were allowed to 
intervene. The earliest charters, as those to 
Raleigh and Gilbert, make no allusion to the 
natives, while most of those of the 17th cen- 
tury call briefly for their Christianization, and 
efforts to this end were made to some extent in 
most of the colonies. The questions of most 
importance in the relations of the whites with 
the Indians were those relating to the title to 
the soil. Although each government insisted 
on the right of dominion in its acquired terri- 
tory and that of granting the soil, the rights of 
the original inhabitants were in but few in- 
stances entirely disregarded, though they were 
necessarily to a considerable extent curtailed 
(Johnson and Graham’s lessee v. McIntosh, 8 
Wheaton, 583 et seq.). The Indians were 
admitted to be the rightful occupants of the 
lands, with right of possession over so much as 
was necessary for their use; yet the policy of 
_ the various governments differed in the extent 
to which the exercise of this right was conceded. 
While Spain limited it to the lands actually 
occupied or in use (Recop. de Leyes de los 
Reynos de las Indias, 1, lib. ii, 1774), the Uni- 


make haste slowly in the matter of wholesale or even in- 
dividual enfranchisement. It has been deemed not incon- 
sistent with the best interests of the Indians to maintain 
reservations in which they have special protection. It has 
thus followed that, up to the present time, the Canadian 
Government has made no serious mistake by admitting 
Indians into full citizenship although many of them may be 
already quite prepared for that condition. The sacredness 
of obligation entered into between the Indians and the 
Government has been so fully recognized that there have 
never been hostilities between the two parties in Canada. 
In the Riel Rebellion of 1885 certain Indians of North 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, influenced by the Half-breeds, 
went upon the war-path and ‘committed serious depredations, 
but these acts did not arise from any hostility occasioned 
by the disregard of treaty stipulations. After the country 
was pacified, these Indians, for a time, did not enjoy their 
full rights under the treaties, but they were gradually re- 
admitted and received no permanent punishment for their 
overt acts. 
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ted States usually allowed it to the land 
claimed, whenever the boundaries between the 
different tribes were duly recognized. 

It was the usual policy of the United States 
and other governments, as well as of the colo- 
nies, in dealing with the Indians to treat — 
as tribes. 36 is 3 33 7 : 

The plan of forming Indian reservations 
was adopted from the necessity of bring- 
ing tribes under the more complete con- 
trol of the Government and of confining them 
to definite limits for the better preservation of 
order, and aimed especially to restrict them to 
less territory in order that the whites might 
obtain the use of the residue. This was a most 
important step in the process of leading the 
natives to abandon the hunter stage and to 
depend for their subsistence on agriculture and 
home industries (see Reservations). The same 
policy was followed in. Canada under both 
French and English rule, and to some extent 
by the colonies, and it was inaugurated by the 


United States in 1786. An incident indicative 


of one phase of the policy of the colonies in 
their dealings with and management of the 
Indians is that Indian captives were held as 
slaves in some of the colonies, while, under 
various pretexts, during a period in the history 
of South Carolina, Indians were forced to sub- 
mit to the same fate. * 2 3 att = 
Though the brief rule of the Dutch in New 
York was marked chiefly by an irregular and 
vacillating policy in their dealings with their 
Algonquian neighbours, they established a 
trading post at Albany in 1615 and entered 
into treaties with the Iroquois that were never 
broken. In 1664 New Netherlands passed 
under English control, and the ill-advised 
English policy relative to the Indians of the 
northern districts prevailed until 1765, when, 
through the efforts of Sir William Johnson, a 
more satisfactory and practical method of 
dealing with the Indians, especially as to their 
territorial rights, was adopted. a 
(A. Go BF.) 


Grand River Indians. The Iroquois living 
on Grand r., Ontario. They numbered 3,230 
in 1884, 4,050 in 1902, 4,466 in 1911. 


Sweke-aka.—Gatschet, Tuscarora MS., B. A. E., 1885 
(Tuscarora name). 


Grangula (from French grande gueule, ‘big 
mouth’). An Onondaga chief, whose right 
name was Haaskouan (‘His mouth is large’), 
but who was also known as Otreouati. The 
governor of Canada equipped an army in 1684 
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to crush the Five Nations because they inter- 
fered with French trade. Sickness among the 
troops having prevented the expedition, Gov- 
ernor de la Barre crossed lake Ontario to offer 
peace, which he sought to make conditional on 
the restoration to French merchants of the 
trade that the Iroquois had diverted to the 
English. Grangula, representing the Five 
Nations, replied defiantly that the Iroquois 
would trade with English or French as they 
chose, and would continue to treat as enemies 
French traders who supplied the Miami, [li- 
nois, Shawnee, and other tribes with arms and 
ammunition to fight them. 


Graphic art. With the tribes n. of Mexico 
the arts that may be comprehended under the 
term graphic are practically identical with the 
pictorial arts; that is to say, such as represent 
persons and things in a manner so realistic that 
the semblance of the original is not entirely 
lost. Graphic delineations may be (1) simply 
pictorial; that is, made to gratify the pictorial 
or esthetic impulse or fancy; (2) trivial, in- 
tended to excite mirth, as in caricature and the 
grotesque; (3) simply decorative, serving to 
embellish the person or object to which they 
are applied; (4) simply ideographic, standing 
for ideas to be expressed, recorded, or conveyed; 
(5) denotive, including personal names and 
marks of ownership, distinction, direction, 
enumeration, etc.; and (6) symbolic, repre- 
senting some religious, totemic, heraldic, or 
other occult concept. It is manifest, however, 
that in very many cases there must be uncer- 
tainty as to the motives prompting these 
graphic representations; and the significance 
attached to them, even where the tribes using 
them come directly under observation, is often 


_difficult to determine. 


The methods of expression in graphic art are 
extremely varied, but may be classified as fol- 
lows: (1) Application of colour by means of 
brushes and hard or soft points or edges, and 


_ by developing the form in pulverized pigments; 


4 


(2) engraving, which is accomplished by 
scratching and pecking with hard points; 
(3) indenting and stamping where the sur- 
faces are plastic; (4) tattooing, the intro- 
duction of colouring matter into designs 
pricked or cut in the skin; (5) textile methods, 
as in weaving, basketry, beadwork, feather- 


- work, and embroidery; and (6) inlaying, as in 


mosaic, where small bits of coloured material are 
so set as to form the figures. The figures are 


_ drawn in outline simply, or are filled in with 


, 


* 
> 


1 
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colour or other distinctive surfacing. The 
elaboration or embellishment of sculptured or 
modelled figures or images of men and beasts 
by adding details of anatomy, markings, etc., 
in colour or by engraving, thus increasing the 
realism of the representation, comes also within 
the realm of the graphic as here defined. In 
recent times, as the result of contact with the 
whites, much progress has been made by some 
of the native tribes in the pictorial art; but 
the purely aboriginal work, although displaying 
much rude vigour, shows little advance toward 
the higher phases of the art. Aboriginally, 
there was little attempt at effective grouping 
of the subject save as required in decoration, 
and light and shade and perspective were 
entirely unknown. Portraiture and landscape 
belong apparently to much more advanced 
stages of culture than have been reached by 
any of the northern tribes. When the delinea- 
tions are devoted to the presentation of non- 
symbolic ideas merely, as in pictography and 
denotive devices, there is a tendency in fre- 
quently recurring use to progressive simplifica- 
tion; the picture as such has no reason to be 
perpetuated, and this simplification in time 
reaches a stage where a part takes the place of 
the whole, or where semblance to the original 
is entirely lost, the figure becoming the formal 
sign of an idea. The graptic art of the north- 
ern tribes, however, shows no very significant 
progress in this kind of specialization, unless 
modern alphabets, like those of the Micmac, 
or certain inscriptions of somewhat problem- 
atical origin, as the Grave Creek Mound tablet 
and the Davenport tablet (Farquharson), are 
considered. 

Graphic delineations are most extensively — 
employed by the tribes in pictography ex- 
amples of which, engraved or painted on 
rock surfaces, are found in nearly every section 
of the country. Similar work was executed 
by many of the tribes on dressed skins, on 
birch-bark, and on objects of wood, ivory, bone, 
horn, and shell. The delineation of life forms 
in decorative and symbolic art is hardly less 
universal than in simple pictography, and is 
especially exemplified in the work of the more 
advanced peoples, as the pottery of the mound 
builders and Pueblos, the utensils and the 
carvings of the tribes of the N. Pacific coast, 
and ceremonial costumes, and walls and floors 
of sacred chambers among various tribes. The 
graphic work of the Eskimo has a peculiar 
interest, since it seems to have been somewhat 
recently superposed upon an earlier system in 
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which simple geometrical figures predominated, 
and is much more prevalent where these people 
have been for a long time in contact with the 
whites, and more especially with the Atha- 
pasean and other Indian tribes skilled in 
graphic work (Hoffman). <A special feature of 
the art of the Eskimo is the engraving of hunt- 
ing scenes and exploits of various kinds on 
objects of ivory and bone—works paralleled 
among the Indian tribes in the 8. by such 
examples as the Thruston tablet (Thruston, 
Holmes), the Davenport tablet (Farquharson), 
and the battle and hunting scenes of the Plains 
tribes (Mallery, Mooney). 

Skill in graphic work was highly regarded 
among many of the tribes, and the artist took 
particular pride in his work, and when especi- 
ally successful became in a sénse professional. 
Usually decorative designs were executed with- 
out pattern or copy, and with much directness. 
The most intricate patterns, applied to earth- 
enware vessels and other objects, were not 
sketched out but were drawn at once, and often 
with remarkable skill. Among the N. W. 
Coast tribes, however, patterns were often cut 
out of cedar bark and the conventional life 
forms worked in their handsome blankets and 
capes were drawn out full size on a pattern 
board. The native artist did not draw directly 
from nature, but kept in view rather the pre- 
sentation of the idea, delineating it in the con- 
ventional form common to his tribe. He might 
have been able to produce a portrait, for ex- 
ample, but the desirability of portraiture does 
not seem to have occurred to him. He might 
have delineated a species of animal with accu- 
racy, but was apparently content to suggest 
the particular subject of his thought in a strik- 
ing and forcible though conventional manner. 

Among the numerous authorities to be con- 
sulted on this topic are Boas, Cushing, Fewkes, 
Holmes, Mallery, Mooney, Murdoch, Nelson, 
J. and M. C. Stevenson, and Turner in Reps. 
B. A. E.; Boas, Hoffman, Mason, and Niblack 
in Reps. Nat. Mus.; Dixon, Kroeber, Mat- 
thews, Swanton, Wissler, and others in Memoirs 
~and Bulletins Am. Mus. Nat. Hist.; Farquhar- 
son in Proc. Davenport Acad. Sci., m1, 1877- 
1880; Grosse, Beginnings of Art, 1897; Had- 
don, Evolution in Art, 1895; Kroeber in Am. 
Anthrop., n. s., m1, 1901; Moore various 
memoirs in Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1894— 
1905; Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v1, 1851-57; 
Thruston, Antiq., 1897; various authors in the 
ethnological and archeological journals. 

(W. H. H.) 
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Guauaenok. A Kwakiutl tribe living on 

Drury inlet, Brit. Col. The gentes are Gyig- 
yilkam, Kwakowenok, and Kwikoaenok. Sum- 
mer villages are Hohopa and Kunstdmish. 
Pop. 46 in 1885. 
Guau’aénoq.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 55, 
1890. Guau’aénox.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus., 331, 
1895. Kwauaenoq.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 
228, 1887. Kwa-wa-ai-nuk.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Can., sec. u, 73, 1887. Kwa-wa-a-nuk.—Ibid. 
Quai-iunough.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Quai-nu.— 
Kane, Wand. in N. Am., app., 1859. Quatiaénog.— 
Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 130, 1887. 

Guetela (‘northern people’). <A sept of 
the true Kwakiutl which formerly formed 
one tribe with the Komoyue, but separated 
on account of some quarrel. The clans are 
Maamtagyila, Kukwakum, Gyeksem, Laalak- 
sentaio, and Sisintlae. They now live a Ft. 
Rupert, Vancouver id., B.C. 
Gué’trla.—Boas in Nat. Mus. Rep., 330, 1895. 
xamut.—Ibid. (=‘fellows of the Kueha’). 


Guetela. A clan of the Wikeno, a Kwa- 
kiutl tribe— Boas in Nat. Mus. Rep., 330, 
1895. 


Kué’- 


Gueyniotiteshesgue (‘four tribes’). A 
phratry of the Caughnawaga Iroquois. 


Guhlga (Gia'iga). A legendary Haida town 
on the N. shore of Skidegate inlet, just above 
the present town of Skidegate, Queen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col., where there are now. 
works for refining dog-fish oil. No native 
pretends to say what family occupied this 
town. Resa) 
Gi’tga.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. Quilh- 
cah.—Deans, Tales from Hidery, 67, 1899. 

Gulhlgildjing (GAligi/ldjii, probably ‘mus- 
sel-chewing town’). A Haida town on the s. 
shore of Alliford bay, Moresby id., Queen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col. Another name for this 
Tt was 
occupied by a low social division of the 
Djahuiskwahladagai— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
279, 1905. 

Sqa’/ma.—Ibid. (probably identical with above: ‘wo- 
man’s needle case’). 

Gunakhe. The principal village of the 
Lakweip, situated on a branch of upper Stikine 
reebrit. Col: 


Gunaqi’.—Boas, 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 34 d 


1895. 


Gunasquamekook (‘long gravel ba’ oining 
the island’). A former Passamaquoddy vil- 
lage on the site of St. Andrew; New Bruns- 
wick, on Passamaquoddy bay. The Indians 
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were dispossessed by the whites and were 
finally settled at Pleasant Point, Me.— 
Vetromile, Abnakis, 55, 1866. 


Gunghet-haidagai (‘Ninstints people’). 
A part of the Haida living about the s. end 
of Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. In the 
Masset dialect their name is Anghethade. The 
whites formerly called them Ninstints people, 
from the name by which their chief town was 
generally known. Their language differs some- 
what from that spoken by the Haida farther 
n. The remnant lives principally at Skidegate. 


(a it SY) 


: Angit Haadé.—Harrison in Proc. Royal Soc. Can., sec” 
1, 125, 1895. Cape St. James tribe.—Poole, Queen 
Charlotte Ids., 195, 1872. Ga’fixet K&’-idaga-i.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 272, 1905. Kungqit.—Swanton, 
field notes, 1900-1901. Kunyit.—Dawson, Queen 
Charlotte Ids., 169, 1880 (proper name of the village, 
Ninstance being the name of the chief). 


Gunghet - kegawai 
‘those born in the Ninstints country’). A 
subdivision of the Stasaos-kegawai, a division 
of the Raven clan of the Haida, probably 
descended from women who had married in” 
the Ninstints country. It is to be distin- 
guished from another and more important 
division of the same name at Ninstints which 
belonged to the Eagle clan—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 270, 1905. 


Gunghet-kegawai. A subdivision of the 
Eagle clan of the Haida, belonging, as the 
name implies, to one of the Ninstints or 
Gunghet group. They were sometimes called 
also Gunghet-gitinai—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
270, 1905. 


Gutgunest-nas-hadai (Gutguné’st nas:— 
had’a’i, ‘owl-house pcople’). Given by Boas 
(Fifth Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 26, 1889) as 
the name of a subdivision of the Yaku-lanas, 
a division of the Raven clan of the Haida. 
It is really only a house name belonging to 
that family. (FERGSY) 


Gwaeskun (Gwd-iskiin, ‘end of island’). 
Formerly the northernmost Haida town on 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. It was named 
from the cape near by and is said to have 
been owned by the Stustas, but it has long 
been abandoned.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 
1905. 


Gwaidalgaegins (Gwai-dalga’~igi's. ° ‘sland 
- that floats along’). A former Haida fort be- 
longing to the Kadusgo-kegawai of Kloo. It 


(GA'fiaet-gé' gawa-t, 
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was near the mountain called Kinggi, famous 
in native legend, on Quéen Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col. (Gane S) 


Gweundus (GwéA’ndAs). A subdivision of 
low social rank of the Hlgahetgitinai, a family 
of the Eagle clan of the Haida.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 274, 1905. 


Gwinwah. A former Niska village on Nass 
r., Brit. Col. 


Gu’nwa.—Swanton, field notes, 1900-01 (name ob- 
tained from the Haida). Gwinwah.—Dorsey in Am. 
Antiq., x1x, 281, 1897. 


Gyagyilakya (G@dg'g ilak’'a ‘always want- 
ing to kis people’). A gens of the Tsawatenok, 
a Kwak'utl tribe— Boas n Rep Nat. Mus., 
331 1895. 

Gyaushk (‘gull’). 
(q. v.). 
Gi-oshk.—Tanner, Narr., 315, 1830. Gyaushk.— 
Warren in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 44, 1885. 

Gyegyote (G’éqg'’d'té, ‘descendants of 
Gyote’). A subdivision of the Lalauitlela, a 
gens of the Tlatlasikoala— Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus., 382, 1895. 


Gyekolekoa (Gég’d’lqzoa). A gens of the 
Koskimo, a Kwakiutl tribe,—Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus., 329, 1895. 


Gyeksem (‘chiefs’). The principal gens in 
the following Kwakiutl tribes and septs: 
Koskimo, Nakomgyilisala Tlatlasikoala, 
Nakoaktok, Guetela, Walaskwakiutl, Matilpe, 
Tenaktak, Hahuamis, and Wiwekae. 
G‘é’xsem.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus., 329-331, 1895. 
Gyé’qsmm.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 53- 
55, 1980. 

Gyeksemsanatl (Gé'asEms’anaL, ‘highest 
chiefs’). A gens of the Koskimo, a Kwakiutl 
tribe.— Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus., 329, 1895. 


Gyigyekemae (Gi'g EqEmaé, ‘chiefs’). A 
gens of the Tsawatenok, a Kwakiutl tribe:— 
Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus., 331, 1895. 


Gyigyilkam (‘those who receive first’). A 

gens or gentes, having the same name, in the 
following Kwakiutl tribes and septs: Wikeno, 
Tlatlasikoala, Goasila, Komoyue sept of the 
true Kwakiutl, Koeksotenok, Tlauitsis, Nim- 
kish, Awaitlala, Guauaenok, Hahuamis, Wi- 
wekae sept of the Lekwiltok. 
Gig tlagam.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus., 328-331, 1895, 
Gyi'/gyulk’'am.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
55, 1890. Gyi/syilk'am.—lIbid. Hamalakyauze.— 
Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 130, 1887 (name of 
ancestor). 


A gens of the Chippewa 
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Gyilaktsaoks (Gyilaxtsa’/oks, ‘people of the 
canoe planks’). A Tsimshian family living 
at Kitsalas, on the nN. side of Skeena r., Brit. 
Col.— Boas in Ztschr. f. Ethnol., 232, 1888. 


Gyisgahast (Gyisg’ahd’st, ‘grass people’). 
A Nishka division of the Gyispawaduweda 
clan, living in the town of Kitwinshilk, on 
Nass r., and a Kitksan division living in the 
town of Kitzegukla, on Skeena r., Brit. Col.— 
Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 49-50, 
1895. 


Gyiskabenak (Gyisk ab’End’q). A Niska 
division of the Lakskiyek clan, living in the 
town of Lakkulzap, on Nass r., Brit. Col.— 
Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 49, 1895. 


Gyispawaduweda (Gyispawaduw E’da, 
“‘bear’). One of the four Tsimshian clans.— 
Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 49, 50, 
1895. 

GyispOtuwn’da.—Boas in 5th Rep., ibid., 9, 1889. 


Gyitgyigyenik (Gyiigyigyé’nin). A Niska 
division of the Lakyebo clan, now in the town 
of Andeguale, on Nass r., Brit, Col— Boas in 
10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 49, 1895. 


Gyitkadok (Gyituk’ adé’k’). A Niska div- 
ision of the Kanhada clan, now living in the 
town of Lakkulzap, at the mouth of Nass r., 
Brit. Col— Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 49; 1895. 


Gyitktsaktl (Gyitxtsd’xtl, ‘people of the 
lake shore’). A subdivision of the Kitzilas 
living in a village on the s. side of Skeena r., 
Brit. Col—Boas in Ztschr. f. Ethnol., 232, 
1888. 


Gyitsaek (Gyits’d’ex). A Niska division 
of the Lakskiyek clan living in the town of 
Kitwinshilk, on Nass r., Brit. Col.—Boas in 
10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 49, 1895. 


Gyitwulnakyel (Gyitwulnaky’é’l). A Niska 
division of the Lakyebo clan living in the 
town of Kitlakdamix, on Nass r., Brit. Col— 
Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 49, 
1895. 


Haaialikyauae (Haai’alik auaé, ‘the sha- 
mans’). A gens of the Hahuamis, a Kwakiutl 
tribe — Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus., 331, 1895. 


Haailakyemae (‘the shamans’). A gens of 
the Kwakiutl proper, found among the Ko- 
moyue and Matilpe subdivisions. 


Haai’lak*»maé.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus., 330, 1895. 
Haailakyemaé.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
54, 1890. Haialikya’iaé.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., 
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pt. 5, 131, 1887. Laqsé.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W 
Tribes Can., 54, 1890. La&’xsé.—Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus., 330, 1895 (sig. ‘going through’). 


Haanatlenok. (‘the archers’). A gens of 
the Komoyue, a subdivision of the Kwakiutl. 


Ha’ana.tén6éx.—Boas in Nat. Mus. Rep., 330, 1895. 
Ha’anatlénoq.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 54, 


1890. Ha’natlind.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 
181, 1887. 
Habitations. The habitations of the In- 


dians of Northern America may be classed as 
community houses (using the term ‘‘commu- 
nity” in the sense of comprising more than 
one family) and single, or family, dwellings. 
“The house architecture of the northern tribes 
is of little importance in itself considered; but 
as an outcome of their social condition and 
for, comparison with that of the southern 
village Indians, is highly important.’? (Mor- 
gan). The typical community houses, as those 
of the Iroquois tribes, were 50 to 100 ft. long 
by 16 to 18 ft. wide, with frame of poles and 
with sides and triangular roof covered with 
bark, usually of the elm; the interior was 
divided into compartments and a smoke hole 
was left in the roof. 

Other forms, some community and others 
not, are the following: Among the Eskimo, 
the karmak, or winter residence, for which a 
pit of the required diameter is dug 5 or 6 ft. 
deep, with a frame of wood or whalebone, 
constructed within 2 or 3 ft. above the surface 
of the ground and covered with a dome- 
shaped roof of poles or whale ribs, turfed and 
earthed over. Entrance is gained by an 
underground passageway. The temporary 
hunting lodge of the Labrador Eskimo was 
sometimes constructed entirely of the ribs and 
vertebre of the whale. Another form of 
Eskimo dwelling is the hemispherical snow 
house, or iglu, built of blocks of snow laid in 
spiral courses. The Kaniagmiut build large 
permanent houses, called barabara by the 
Russians, which accommodate 3 or 4 families; 
these are constructed by digging a square pit 
2 ft. deep, the sides of which are lined with 
planks that are carried to the required height 
above the surface and roofed with boards, 
poles or whale ribs, thickly covered with grass; 
in the roof is a smoke hole, and on the eastern 
side a door. The Tlingit, Haida, and some 
other tribes build substantial rectangular 
houses with sides and ends formed of planks 
and with the fronts elaborately carved and 
painted with symbolic figures. Directly in 
front of the house a totem pole is placed, and 
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nearby a memorial pole is erected. These 
houses are sometimes 40 by 100 ft. in the 
Nootka and Salish region, and are occupied 
by a number of families. Formerly some of 
the Haida houses are said to have been built 
on platforms supported by posts; some of 
these seen by such early navigators as Van- 
couver were 25 or 30 ft. above ground, access 
being had by notched logs serving as ladders. 
* * * * * * * * * 
Consult Boas in Proc. Nat. Mus., x1, 1889; 
Hrdlicka in Am. Anthrop., v, 385, 1903; v1, 
51, 1904; vir, 480, 1905; vim, 39, 1906; De 
Bry, Brevis Narratio, 1591; Hariot, Virginia, 
repr. 1874. Dixon in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., xvu, pt. 3, 1905; Catlin, Manners and 
Customs N. A. Indians, 1841; Goddard, Life 
and culture of the Hupa, 1903; Bandelier in 
various papers of the Archzol. Inst. America; 
Morgan, Houses and House-life of the Amer- 
ican Aborigines, Cont. N. A. Ethnol., rv, 1881; 
Willoughby in Am. Anthrop., vist, No. 1, 1906; 
Holm, Descr. New Sweden, 1834; Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, 1-v1, 1851-57; Dellenbaugh, 
North Americans of Yesterday, 1901; Mat- 
thews, Navaho Legends, 1897; also, the var- 
ious reports of the B. A. E.: Boas, Murdoch, 
Nelson, and Turner for the Eskimo; Dorsey 
for the Omaha; C. and V. Mindeleff for the 
Navaho and Pueblos; Fewkes for the Pueblos: 
Hoffman for the Menominee and Chippewa, 
ete. (Cor) 


Hachaath. An extinct Nootka tribe which 
formerly lived on or N. of Barkley sd., Van- 
couver id. 

A-y-charts.—Jewitt, Narr., 120, 1849. Aytch-arts.— 
Ibid., 37. Haca’ath.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 32, 1890. Hatca’/ath.—lIbid., 31. 

Haena. A former Haida town on the E. 
end of Maude id., Skidegate inlet, Queen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col. Itis said to have been occu- 
pied in very early times by the Djahui--skwah- 
ladagai, and in recent years it was reoccupied 
by the west coast Haida, who desired to be 
nearer the traders, but, after a comparatively 
short occupancy, the people moved to Skide- 
gate about 1880. There are said to have been 
13 houses, which would indicate a population 
of about 150. (ons) 


Khina Waadé.—Harrison in Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can., sec. 11, 125, 1895 (Khina = Haena). New Gold 


_ Harbour Village.—Dawson, Queen Charlotte Ids., 1688, 
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1880. Xa’ina.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


Hagi (X4a’gi, said to mean ‘striped’). A 
Haida town on or near the largest of the Bol- 
kus ids., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. It 
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derived its name from a reef which, in local 
mythology, was the first land to appear above 
the waters of the flood, bearing the ancestress 
of all the Raven people upon it. The town 
was occupied by a Ninstints division of the 
same name.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, 1905. 


Hagi-lanas (Xdgi-ld’nas, ‘people of striped 
(?) town’). A subdivision of the Haida, be- 
longing to the Raven clan and occupying the 
town of Hagi, on Hagi id., Queen Charlotte 
ids., Brit. Col. From the circumstance at- 
tending their supposed origin (see Hagi) the 
family claimed to be the oldest on the islands, 
but it is now represented by only two or three 
individuals. There were two subdivisions, the 
Huldanggats and the Keda-lanas.——Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 268, 1905. 


Hagonchenda. A former Iroquois town, 
probably belonging to the people of Teque- 
nondahi, and situated in 1535 no> far from 
the junction of Jacques Cartier r. with the 
St. Lawrence. The chief of this town gave a 
small girl to Cartier on his second voyage, 
and placed Cartier on his guard against the 
machinations of the chiefs of the peoples 
dwelling around Stadacona and elsewhere on 
the St. Lawrence. For this reason Cartier, in 
his third voyage, in 1540, gave this chief 2 
small boys to learn the language, and also a 
“cloake of Paris red, which cloake was set 
with yealow and white buttons of Tinne, and 
small belles.” Sce Cartier, Bref. Récit, 67, 
1863. (J. N. B. H.) 


Hagwilget (Tsimshian: ‘well dressed’). The 


chief village of the Hwotsotenne, on Bulkley 


r., 3m. 8. E. of Hazelton, Brit. Col.; pop. 500 
in 1870, 165 in 1911. 

Achwlget.—Horetzky, Canada on Pac., 103, 1874. 
Ahwilgate.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., 1879-80, 
20B, 1881. Hagulget.—Scott in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 
1869, 563, 1870. Hagwilget.—Can. Ind. Aff, 1904, pt. 
2, 73, 1905. Ha-gwil’-két.—Henshaw, MS. note, B. A. 
E., 1887. Tschah.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 
map, 1892. Tsitsk.—Can. Ind. Aff., 212, 1902 (Kitksun 
form). 

Hahamatses (‘old mats’). A subdivision 
or sept of the Lekwiltok, a Kwakiutl tribe. 
They received their name because they were 
the slaves of the Wiwekae sept. Recently they 
have taken the name of Walitsum, ‘the great 
ones.’ Pop. 53 in 1901, 43 in 1904. 


ChachamAtses.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 131, 


1887, H’ah’amatses.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 
230, 1887. Kahk-ah-mah-tsis.—Can. Ind. Aff., 119, 
1880. Kakamatsis.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Qa’- 


qamAatses.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 55, 
1890. Wa’-lit-sum.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc, 
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Can., v, sec. 11, 65, 1887. Wau-lit-sah-mosk.—Sproat 
in Can. Ind. Aff., 149, 1879. Waw-lit-sum.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., 189, 1884. XA’xamatsrs.—Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus., 331, 1895. 


Hahekolatl (Hd’héqolaL, descendants of 
Hakolatl’). A subdivision of the Lalauitlela, 
a gens of the Tlatlasikoala (q. v.), a Kwakiutl 
tribe.— Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus., 332, 1895. 


Hahuamis. A Kwakiutl tribe living on 
Wakeman sd., Brit. Col.; pop. 63 in 1901, the 
last time they were officially reported. They 
are divided into three gentes: Gyeksem, 
Gyigyilkam, and Haaialikyauae.— Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus., 331, 1895. 

Ah-knaw-ah-mish.—Can. Ind. Aff., 189, 1884. Ah- 
know-ah-mish.—Ibid., 314, 1892. Ah-wha-mish.— 
Ibid., 364, 1897. A-kwa-’amish.—Dawson in Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887, sec. u, 65. A-qua-mish.— 
Kane, Wand. in N. Am. ,app., 1859. Chachua’mis.— 
Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 130, 1887. Ecqua- 
mish.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. H’ah’uamis.—Boas in 
Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 228, 1887. Haqua’mis.—Boas, 
6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 55, 1890. Haxua’mis.— 
-Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 331, 1895. 


Haida (Xa’ida, ‘people’). The native and 
popular name for the Indians of the Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., and the s. end of 
Prince of Wales id., Alaska, comprising the 
Skittagetan family (q.v.). By the natives 
themselves the term may be applied generally 
to any human being or specifically to one 
speaking the Haida language. Some authors 
have improperly restricted the application of 
the term to the Queen Charlotte islanders, 
calling the Alaskan Haida, Kaigani (q. v.). 
Several English variants of this word owe 
their origin to the fact that a suffix usually 
accompanies it in the native language, making 
it Ha’dé in one dialect and Haidaga’i in the 
other. ; 

On the ground of physical characteristics 
the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian peoples 
should be grouped together. Language and 
social organization indicate still closer affinities 
between the Haida and Tlingit. 

According to their own traditions the oldest 
Haida towns stood on the &. shore, at Naikun 
and on the broken coast of Moresby id. Later 
a portion of the people moved to the w. coast, 
and between 150 and 200 years ago a still 
larger section, the Kaigani, drove the Tlingit 
from part of Prince of Wales id. and settled 
there. Although it is not impossible* that 
the Queen Charlotte ids. were visited by 
Spaniards during the 17th century, the first 


*No Spaniards reached it before 1774. 
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certain account of-their discovery is that by 
Ensign Juan Perez, in the corvette Santiago, 
in 1774. He named the n. point of the islands 
Cabo de Santa Margarita. Bodega and 
Maurelle visited them the year after. In 1786 
La Perouse coasted the shores of the islands, 
and the following year Capt. Dixon spent more 
than a month around them, and the islands 
are named frem his vessel, the Queen Charlotte. 
After that time scores of vessels from England 
and New England resorted to the coast, prin- 
cipally to trade for furs, in which business the 
earlier vo agers reaped golden harvests. The 
most mportant expeditions, as those of which 
there is some record, were by Capt. Douglas, 
Capt. Jos. Ingraham, of Boston, Capt. Etienne 
Marchand in the French ship Solide, and Capt. 
Geo. Vancouver, R.N., (Dawson, Queen Char- 
lotte ids., 1880). 

The advent of whites was, as usual, disas- 
trous to the natives. They were soon stripped 
of their valudble furs, and, through smallpox 
and general immorality, they have been re- 
been reduced in the last 60 years to one-tenth 
of their former strength. A station of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was long established 
at Masset, but is now no longer remunerative. _ 
At Skidegate there are works for the extrac- _ 
tion of dog-fish oil, which furnish employment 
to the people during much of the year; but in 
summer all the Indians from this place and 
Masset go to the mainland-to work in salmon 
canneries. The Masset people also make many 
canoes of immense cedars to sell to other coast 
tribes. The Kaigani still occupy 3 towns, 
but the population of 2 of them, Kasaan and 
Klinkwan, is inconsiderable. Neighbouring 
salmon canneries give them work all summer. 

Mission stations are mantained by the 
Methodists at Skidegate, by the Church of 
England at Masset, and by the Presbyterians 
at Howkan, Alaska. Nearly all the people” 
are nominally Christians. 

The Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshien scem to 
show greater adaptability to civilization and 
to display less religious conservatism than 
many of the tribes farther s. They are gen- 
erally regarded as superior to them by the 
white settlers, and they certainly showed them- 
selves such in war and in the arts. Of all 
peoples of the N. W. coast the Haida were 
the best carvers, painters, and canoe and 
house builders, and they still earn’considerable — 
money by selling earved objects of wood and — 
slate to traders and tourists. Standing in — 
the tribe depended more on the possession of 
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property than on ability in war, so that con- 
siderable interchange of goods took p ace and 
the people became sharp traders. The morals 
of the people were, however, very loose. 

Canoes were to the people of this coast 
what the horse became to the Plains Indians. 
They were hollowed out of single logs of cedar, 
and were sometimes very large. Houses were 
built of huge cedar beams and planks which 
were worked out with adzes and wedges made 
anciently of stone, and put together at great 
feasts called by the whites by the jargon word 
“notlatch” (q. v.). Each hous? ordinarily had 
a single carved pole in the middle of the gable 
end presented to the beach. Often the end 
posts in front were also carved and the whole 
house front painted. The dead were placed 
in mortuary houses, in boxes on carved 
poles, or sometimes in caves. Shamans were 
placed after death in small houses bult 
on prominent points along the shore. Among 
the beliefs of the Ha‘da reincarnation held a 
prominent place. 

An estimate of the Haida population made, 
according to Dawson, by John Waxk, between 
1836 and 1841, gives a total of 8,328, em- 


bracing 1,735 Kaigani and 6,593 Queen Char- 


lotte Islanders. Dawson estimated the number 
of people on the Queen Charlotte ids. in 1880 as 
between 1,700 and 2,000. An estimate made 
for the Canadian Department of Indian Af- 
fairs in 1888 (Ann. Rep., 317) gives 2,500, but 
the figures were evidently exaggerated, for 
when a census of Masset, Skidegate, *and Gold 
Harbour was taken the year after (Ann. Rep., 
272) it gave only 637. This, however, left 
out of consideration the people of New Kloo. 
In 1894 (Ann. Rep., 280), when these were 
first added to the list, the entire Haida pop- 
ulation was found to be 639. The figures for 
the year following were 593, but from that 
time showed an increase and stood at 734 in 
1902. In 1904, however, they had suffered a 
sharp decline to 587. Petroff in 1880-81 re- 
ported 788 Kaigani, but this figure may be 
somewhat too high, since Dall about the same 
time estimated their number at 300. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1890 there were 391, and 
they are now (1905) estimated at 300. The 
entire Haida population would thus seem to 
be about 900. 

The Alaskan Haida are called Kaigani. By 
the Queen Charlotte Islanders they are desig- 
nated Kets-hade (Q/éts xa’d@), which probably 


*In 1911, Masset band, pop. 372 and Skidegate band, 239. 
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means ‘people of the strait.’ The people of 
Masset inlet and the n. end of Queen Charlotte 
ids. generally are called by their southern kins- 
men Gao-haidagai (Gao wa’-ida-ga-i), ‘inlet 
people,’ and those living around the southern 
point of the group are called Gunghet-haidagai 
(GA'itxet-xa'~idAga-t), from the name of one of 
the most southerly capes in their territory. 
All of these latter finally settled in the town 
afterward known to whites as Ninstints, and 
hence came to be called Ninstints people. 

The entire stock is divided into two “sides” 
or clans—Raven (Hoya) and Eagle (Got)— 
each of which is subdivided and resubdivided 
into numerous smaller local groups, as given 
below. (The braces indicate that the families 
grouped thereunder were related. Theoret- 
ically each clan was descended from one 
woman.) 


RAVEN 


Aokeawai. 

a. Hlingwainaas-hadai. 

b. Taolnaas-hadai. 
Daiyuahl-lanas (or) Kasta-kegawai. 
Djahui-skwahladagai. 
Higaiu-lanas. 

a. Higagilda-kegawai. 
Kogangas. 

Skwahladas. 
a. Nasto-kegawai. 
Hagi-lanas. 
a. Huldanggats. 
6b. Keda-lanas. 
Higahetgu-lanas. 

a. Kilstlaidjat-taking-galung. 

b. Sels. 

Stasaos-kegawai. 

a. Gunghet-kegawai. 
Kadusgo-kegawai. 

Yaku-lanas. 

a. Aoyaku-Inagai. 

b. (Alaskan branch.) 

1. Kaadnaas-hadai. 
2. YehInaas-hadai. 
3. Skistlainai-hadai. 
4, Nakeduts-hadai. 


Naikun-kegawai. 
a. Huados. 
Kuna-lanas. 
a. Hlielungukn-Inagai. 
b. Saguikun-lnagai. 
c. Teeskun-Inagai. 
d. Yagunkun-Inagai. 
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Stlenga-lanas. 
a. Aostlan-Inagai. 
b. Dostlan-Inagai. 
1. Kaiihl-lanas. 
c. Teesstlan-Inagai. 
[ d. Yagunstlan-Inagai. 


Kagials-kegawai. 

a. Kils-haidagai. 
b. Kogahl-lanas. 

Tadji-lanas. There were two great divisions 
of this name, the southern one with a sub- 
division called— 

a. Kaidju-kegawai. 
Kas-lanas. 

Kianusili. 

Sagangusili. 

Skidaokao. 

Koetas. 
a. Hikaonedis. 
b. Huadjinaas-hadai. 

* ¢. Nakalas-hadai. 

d. Neden-hadai. 
e. Chats-hadai. 


EAGLE 

Djahui-gitinai. 
Gitins of Skidegate. . 

a. Nayuuns-haidagai. 

b. Nasagas-haidagai. 

c. Lgalaiguahl-lanas. 

d. Gitingidjats. 
Higahet-gitinai. 

a. Djahuihlgahet-kegawai. 

6b. Yaku-gitinai. 

c. Higahet-kegawai. 

d. Kahlgui-hlgahet-gitinai. 

e. Gweundus. 
Sagui-gitunai. 

a. Kialdagwuns. 


Djiguaahl-lanas. 

a. Tlduldjitamae. 
Kaiahl-lanas. 

a. Stasaos-lanas. 
Kona-kegawai. 

a. Dagangasels. 

b. Sus-haidagai. 
Stawas-haidagai. 

a. Heda-haidagai. 

b. Kahligua-haidagai. 

c. Sa-haidagai. 


___  _-—————_u~r~X2 ann 


Do-gitunai. 
Gituns (of Masset). 
| a. Mamun-gitunai. 
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1. Ao-gitunai. 

b. Undlskadjins-gitunai. 

c. Tees-gitunai. 

d. Sadjugahl-lanas, 
Djus-hade. 

Sagua-lanas. 

a. Dotuskustl. 
Chets-gitunai. 
Tohlka-gitunai. 
Widja-gitunai. 


Gunghet-kegawai. 
Saki-kegawai. 
Skidai-lanas. 
Stagi-lanas. 
Lana-chaadus. 
Salendas. 
a. Hlimulnaas-hadai. 
b. Nahawas-hadai. 
Stustas. 
. Kawas. 
. Kangguatl-lanas. 
. Hhlielung-keawai. 
. Hhelung-stustai. 
. Nekun-stustai. 
. Chawagis-stustae. 
. Yadus. 
1. Hdjunai-hadai. 
2. Naalgus-hadai. 
3. Nakons-hadai. 
4, Otkialnaas-hadai. 
5. Otnaas-hadai. 
Chaahl-lanas. 
a. Lanagukunhlin-hadai. 
b. Hotagastlas-hadai. 
c. Skahane-hadai. 
d. Stulnaas-hadai. 
Taahl-lanas (clan uncertain). 

The principal towns known to have been 
occupied by large bodies of people in com- 
paratively recent times, although not always 
contemporaneously, are the following, the 
Kaigani towns being marked with an asterisk: 
Chaal (on Moresby id.), Cumshewa, Dadens, 
Gahlinskun, Haena, Hlielung, Howkan,* Kai- 
sun, Kasaan,* Kayung, Kiusta, Klinkwan,* 
Kloo, Kung, Kweundlas,* Masset, Naikun, 
Ninstints, Skedans, Skidegate, Sukkwan,* 
Tigun, Yaku, and Yan. Of these only How- 
kan, Kasaan, Kayung, Klinkwan, Masset, and 
Skidegate are now inhabited. 

In addition there was formerly an im- 
mense number of small towns hardly distin- 
guishable from camps, places that had been 
occupied as towns at some former time, and 
mythic or semi-mythic towns. 


Sie, Oe eS 
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is a pa tial ‘list of these: Aiodjus, Atana, 
Atanus, Chaal (on North id.), Chatchini, 
Chets, Chuga, Chukeu, Dadjingits, Dahua, 
Daiyu, Djigogiga, Djigua, Djihuagits, Edjao, 
Gachigundae, Gado, (2 towns), Gaedi, Gaesi- 
gusket, Gaiagunkun, Gaodjaos, Gasins, Gat- 
gainans, Gitinkalana, Guhlga, Gulhlgildjing, 
Gwaeskun, Hagi, Heudao Hlagi, Hlakeguns, 
Higadun, Hlgaedlin, Hlgahet, Hlgai, Hlgaiha, 
Higaiu, Hligihla-ala, Hlgadun, Hikia, Hluln, 
Hotao, Hotdj hoas, Hoya-gundla, Huados, Kad- 
adjans, Kadusgo, Kae, Kaidju, Kaidjudal, Kai- 
gani,* Kasta, Katana, Kesa, Ket, Kil, Koa- 
gaogit, Koga, Kogalskun, Kostunhana, Kundji, 
(2 towns), Kungga, Kungielung, Kunhalas, 
Kunkia, Kuulana, Lanadagunga, Lanagah- 
Ikehoda, Lanahawa (2 towns), Lanahilduns, 
Lanas-Inagai (3 towns), Lanaungsuls, Nagus, 
Sahldungkun, Sakaedigialas, Sgilgi, Sindaskun, 
Sindatahla, Singa, Skae, Skaito, Skaos, Skena, 
Skudus, Stlindagwai, Stunhlai, Sulustins Ta, 
Te, Tlgunghung, Tlhingus, Tohlka, Widja, 
Yagun, Yaogus, Yastling, Yatza, Youahnoe(?) 
(J. R. 8.) 


Haida.—Dawson, Queen Charlotte Ids., 1038, 1880. 
Haidah.—Scouler in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., x1, 184, 
221, 1841. Hai-dai.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., app., 
1859 (after Wark, 1836-41). Hydahs.—Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer, July 19, 1862. Hyder.—Simmons in U.S. Ind. 
Aff. Rep., 190, 1860. Tlaidas.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 176, 
1877. 


Haim. A body of Salish of Kamloops 
agency, Brit. Col., numbering 26 in 1885. 
Ha-im.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1885, 196, 1886. 


Haimaaksto (Hai’mdazstd). A subdivision 
of the Tsentsenkaio, a clan of the Walas- 
kwakiutl.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus., 332, 1895. 


Hair dressing. Many tribes had a dis- 
tinctive mode of cutting and dressing the hair, 
and the style occasionally suggested the nick- 
name by which the people were called by 
other tribes, as, for instance, in the case of 
the Pawnee, who cut the hair close to the 
head, except a ridge from the forehead to the 
erown, where the scalp-lock was parted off 
in a circle, stiffened with fat and paint, made 
to stand erect, and curved like a horn, hence 
the name Pawnee, derived from partki, ‘horn.’ 


The same style of shaving the head and roach- * 


ing the hair was common among eastern and 
western tribes, who braided and generally 
hung the scalp-lock with ornaments. The 
Dakota and other western tribes parted the 
hair in the middle from the forehead to the 
nape of the neck, the line, usually painted 


red, being broken by the cirele that separated 
the scalp-lock, which was always finely plaited, 
the long hair on each side, braided and wrapped 
in strips of beaver or otter skin, hanging down 
in front over the chest. The Nez Percés of 
Idaho and neighbouring tribes formerly wore 
the hair long and unconfined, falling loosely 
over the back and shoulders. In the 8. W. 
among most of the Pueblo men the hair was 
cut short across the forehead, like a ‘bang,’ 
and knotted behind. The Eskimo wore the 
hair loose 
* Bie * * * * * * * 
The first cutting of the hair was usually 
attended with religious rites. Among the 
Kiowa and other southern Plains tribes a lock 
from the first clipping of the child’s hair was 
tied to the forelock (Mooney). Among many 
tribes the hair was believed to be closely con- 
nected with a person’s life. This was true in 
a religious sense of the scalp-lock. In some of 
the rituals used when the hair was first gathered 
up and cut from the crown of a boy’s head the 
teaching was set forth that this lock represents 
the life of the child, now placed wholly in the 
control of the mysterious and supernatural 
power that alone could will his death. The 
braided lock worn thereafter was a sign of this 
dedication and belief, and represented the 
man’s life. On it he wore the ornaments that 
marked his achievements and honours, and 
for anyone to touch lightly this lock was re- 
garded as a grave insult. As a war trophy the 
scalp-lock had a double meaning. It indicated 


the act of the supernatural power that had 


decreed the death of the man, and it served as 
tangible proof of the warrior’s prowess in 
wresting it from the enemy. The scalper, 
however, was not always the killer or the first 
striker. The latter had the chief credit, and 
frequently left others to do the killing and 
scalping. With the Eastern or timber tribes, 
the scalper was usually the killer, but this was 
not so often the case among the Plains Indians. 
The scalp was frequently left on the battle 
ground as a sacrifice. Among the Dakota a 
bit of the captured scalp-lock was preserved 
for a year, during which period the spirit was 
supposed to linger near; then, when the great 
death feast was held, the lock was destroyed 
and the spirit was freed thereby from its 
earthly ties. There are many beliefs con- 
nected with the hair, all of which are inter- 
woven with the idea that it is mysteriously 
connected with a person’s life and fortune. 
One can be bewitched and made subservient 
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to the will of a person who becomes possessed 
of a bit of his hair; consequently combings are 
usua"'y carefully burned. According to Hrdli- 
cka the Pima, after killing an Apache, purified 
themselves with smoke from the burnt hair of 
the victim. 

Personal joy or grief was manifested by the 
style of dressing the hair. Young men often 
spend much time over their locks, friends 
assisting friends in the toilet. The Pueblo 
and Plains tribes commonly used a stiff brush 
of spear grass for combing and dressing the 
hair, while the Eskimo and the N. W. Coast 
tribes used combs. A pointed stick served 
for parting it and painting the line. These 
sticks were often carefully wrought, orna- 
mented with embroidery on the handle, and 
kept in an embroidered case. Perfumes, as 
well as oils, were used, and wisps of sweet- 
grass were concealed in the hair of young men 
to add to their attractions. * * * (a.c.F.) 


Haisla (Xa-islé). One of the three Kwaki- 
ut] dialectic divisions, embracing the Kitimat 
(Haisla proper) and the Kitlope.— Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus., 328, 1895. 


Hakouchirmiou (probably misprint for 
Hakouchiriniou). Mentioned by Dobbs (Hud- 
son Bay, 23, 1744), as a tribe, on or near Bour- 
bon (Nelson) r., Manitoba, at war with the 
Maskegon. Possibly a division of the Cree or 
of the Assiniboin. 


Halaut. A Shuswap village 3 m. below 
Shuswap lake, Brit. Col.; pop. 162 in 1911. 
Halant.—Can. Ind. Aff., 244, 1902. 


196, 1885. Halaut.—Ibid., 223, 1910. Kell-aout.— 
Ibid., 188, 1884. Naskant-lines.—Ibid., 78, 1878. 
Neskainlith.—Ibid., pt. u, 68, 1902. Niskahnuith. 


—Ibid., 259, 1882. Niskainlith.—Ibid., map, 1891. 
South Thompson.—lIbid. 

Halkaiktenok (Ha'lx’aix'ténéx, ‘killer 
whale’). A division of the Bellabella.— Boas 
in Rep. Nat. Mus., 328, 1895. 


Hamalakyauae. An ancestor of a Nim- 
kish gens, after whom it was sometimes called. 
— Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 130, 1887. 


Hamanao (Xdmand6). A gens of the Quat- 
sino tribe of the Kwakiutl, q. v— Boas in Rep. 
_Nat. Mus., 329, 1895. 

Hameyisath (Ha’méyisath). “A sept of the 
Seshat, a Nootka tribe —— Boas in 6th Rep. N. 
W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Hamilton Creek. The local name for a 
body of Salish of Kamloops-Okanagan agency, 


Ha-la-ut.—lIbid., ° 
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Brit. Col.; pop. 38 in 1901 (Can. Ind. Aff. fot 
1901, pt. 1, 166), after which date the name 
does not occur. 


Hammers. Few implements are of so much 
importance to primitive men as the stone 
hammer and the several closely allied forms— 
the sledge, the maul, and the stone-head club, 
which may be described here rather than under 
the caption Clubs. All of these implements 
are employed, like the ordinary club, in striking 
blows that stun, break, crush, or drive, the only 
distinction to be drawn between the hafted 
hammer and the club being that the one carries 
the weight chiefly in the extremity or head, 
which is usually of heavier or harder material 
than the handle, while the other has the weight 
distributed along the shaft. Although the 


several implements comprised in this group 


have many features in common, they are 
somewhat clearly differentiated in shape and 
use.- All are made of hard, heavy, tough 
materials, including stone, bone, ivory, antler, 
shell, and metal. Some are never hafted, 
while perhaps nearly all on occasion are used 
unhafted, one or both hands being employed 
according to the weight of the implement. 
Haftings vary with the form and use of the 
object as well as with the region and the people. 

Hammers employed in shaping stone, especi- 
ally in the more advanced stages of the work, 
are usually unhafted and are held tightly in the 
hand for delivering heavy blows, or lightly 
between the thumb and finger-tips for flaking 
or pecking. They may be natural pebbles, 
boulders, or fragments, but by prolonged use 
they assume definite shapes or are intentionally 
modified to better fit them for their purpose. 
Globular and discoidal forms prevail, and the 
variety employed in pecking and for other 
light uses often has shallow depressions cen- 
trally placed at opposite sides to render the 
finger hold more secure. The pecking and 
flaking work is accomplished by strokes with 
the periphery, which is round or slightly 
angular in profile to suit the requirements of 
the particular work. 

Hammers intended for breaking, driving, 
and killing are generally hafted to increase their 
effectiveness. Sledge hammers, used in mining 
and quarrying, were usually heavy, often rude- 
ly shaped, and the haft was a pliable stick or 
withe bent around the body of the implement, 
which was sometimes grooved for the purpose. 
The fastening was made secure by the applica- 
tion of thongs or rawhide coverings. In the 
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flint quarries and copper mines great numbers 
of hammers or sledges were required; indeed, 
it may be said that in and about the ancient 
copper mines of McCargol cove, Isle Royale, 
Mich., there are to be seen tens of thousands 
of wornout and abandoned sledge heads. In 
an ancient paint mine in Missouri, recently 
exposed by the opening of an iron mine, up- 
ward of 1,200 rude stone sledges were thrown 
out by the workmen. Heavy grooved and 
hafted hammers, resembling somewhat the 
mining sledges, though much more highly 
specialized, were in general use among the tribes 
of the great plains and served an important 
purpose in breaking up the bones of large game 
animals, in pounding pemmican, flint, and 
seeds, in driving tipi pegs, etc. A lighter 
hammer, usually referred to as a war-club, was, 
and is, in common use among the western tribes. 
It is a globular or doubly conical stone, care- 
fully finished and often grooved, the haft being 
strengthened by binding with rawhide. Closely 
allied to this weapon is a kind of slung hammer, 
the roundish stone being held in place at the 
end of the handle by a covering of rawhide 
that extends the full length of the haft. These 
are very effectual implements, and decked with 
streamers of horsehair and other ornaments 
have been devoted, at least, in recent years to 
ceremony and show. 

Heavy hammers, often tastefully carved, 
were and are used by the tribes of the N. W. 
for driving wedges in splitting wood, for driving 
piles, and for other heavy work; they are usu- 

ally called mauls, or pile-drivers. Many of the 
larger specimens have handles or finger holes 
carved in the stone, while others are provided 
with handles of wood. The Eskimo also have 
hammers for-various purposes, made of stone, 
bone, and ivory, with haftings ingeniously 
_ attached. 

The literature of this topic is voluminous, 
but much scattered, references to the various 
kinds of hammers occurring in nearly all works 
dealing with the archzology and ethnology of 

Nn. America. For an extended article on the 
stone hammer, see McGuire in Am. Anthrop- 
ologist, Iv, no. 4, 1891. (W. H. H.) 


Hamtsit (Hdmitsit, ‘having food’, named 

from an ancestor). A Bellacoola division at 

Talio, Brit. Col—Boas n 7th Rep N. W. 
Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 


Hanehewedl (Xanrznwé1’, ‘stone by or 
near the trail’). A village of the Nicola band 
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of the Ntlakyapamuk, near Nicola r., 27 m. 
above Spence Bridge, Brit. Col—Teit in 
Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 174, 1900. 


Harpoons. Piercing and retrieving wea- 
pons with a moveable head— probably the most 
ingenious and complicated device invented by 
the North American aborigines. Before the 
natives came into contact with the whites, they 
made harpoons of wood, bone, walrus ivory, 
shell, stone, sinew, and hide. The several 
structural parts consisted’ of the shaft, fore- 
shaft, loose shaft, ice pick, head, hinge, con- 
necting line, assembling line, main line, hand 
rest, eyelet, float, and detachers. Besides 
these there were a multitude of accessories, 
such as stools, decoys, ice scoops, and canoes. 
The technic of every part represented the 
Indian’s best skill in a number of handicrafts— 
wood working, bone and ivory carving, chip- 
ping and grinding stone; shredding, twisting, 
and braiding sinew; and dressing hides or 
floats, canoes, and the toughest possible thongs 
or lines, and other parts. 

There are two quite different varieties of 
harpoons, based on the shape of the head— the 
barbed harpoon and the toggle harpoon. The 
head of the barbed harpoon is attached to the 
shaft by means of a connecting line tied to the 
butt or tang of the head. The toggle head is 
attached to the line or sling by means of a hole 
bored through the body; the head is driven 
entirely into the animal, and, toggling under 
the skin, gives firm hold. These two types 
merge into each other, and some harpoons 
possess the characteristics of both. 

-The parts of a barbed harpoon are: 

Head.—Of various materials, the specific 


‘characters being the same as those of barbed 


arrows; they differ in that the tang fits loosely 
into a socket and is roughened, notched, or 
pierced for the hingeing or connecting line. 

Foreshaft— That of the harpoon, as com- 
pared with the arrow, is heavier, and has a 
socket in front for the wedge-shaped, conical, 
or spindle-shaped tang of the head. 

Shaft.— Length, from a few inches to many 
feet; thickness, from one-fourth of an inch to 
an inch or more; outer end spliced or socketed 
to the foreshaft; center of gravity furnished 
with hand rest; inner end pointed, pitted for 
hook of throwing stick, notched for a bowstring, 
with or without feathers, or furnished with ice 
pick. 

Connecting line —Of string or thong rudely 
tied to head and shaft or, in the finest speci- 
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mens, attached at one end through a hole in 
the tang, the other end being bifurcated and 
fastened like a martingale to the ends of the 
shaft. When the animal is struck by the 
hurled harpoon the head is withdrawn, the 
foreshaft sinks by its gravity, and the shaft 
acts as a drag to impede the progress of the 
game (see Nat. Mus. Rep. 1900, pl. 11). 

The parts of a toggle harpoon are: 

Toggle head.— Consisting of body; blade of 
slate, chipped ‘tone, ivory, or metal, usually 
fitted into a slit in front; line hole or opening 
through the body for the sling or leader of hide 
on which the toggle head hinges; line grooves 
channeled backward from the line hole to pro- 
tect the leader; barbs projecting backward at 
the butt of the toggle head to catch into the 
flesh and make the head revolve 90 degrees, 
forming a T with the line; shaft socket, a 
conoid pit in the butt of the toggle head to 
receive front end of loose shaft; and leader or 
sling, not always separate, but when so, either 
spliced to the main line or joined by an ingeni- 
ous detacher, which is sometimes prettily 
carved. 

Loose shaft.— A spindle-shaped piece of ivory 
socketed to toggle head and foreshaft and 
attached as a hinge to the leader or the fore- 
shaft. Its object is to catch the strain caused 
by convulsive movements in the game and to 
render certain the speedy detachment of the 
toggle head. 

One of the most interesting studies in connec- 
tion with harpoons is environment in relation 
to culture—the play between the needy and 
ingenious man and the resources of game, 
materials, and tools. In. Greenland is found 
the hinged toggle by the side of old forms; in 
w. Greenland a great variety of types from the 
very primitive and coarse to those having 
feathers of ivory and the hooks on the shaft. 
In the latter area are also throwing sticks of 
two kinds. On the w. side of Davis strait 
harpoons are heavy and coarse, showing con- 
tact of the natives with whalers, especially the 
Ungava Eskimo examples. There also are flat 
types suggestive of N. Asia. From the Mac- 
kenzie River country the harpoons are small 
and under the influence of the white trader. 
The harpoons of the Pt. Barrow Eskimo are 
exhaustively discussed by Murdoch and those 
from point Barrow southward by Nelson. 

From mount St. Elias southward, within the 
timber belt where wood is easily obtainable, 
har oon shafts are longer, but all the parts are 
educed to their simplest form. For example, 
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the Ntlakyapamuk of British C lumbia make 
the toggle heads of thei: two-pronged harpoons 
by neatly lashing the parts toge her and to the 
sennit leaders. The Makah of Washington 
formerly made the blade of the head from shell, 
but now use metal; the leader is tied to a large, 
painted float of sealskin, the shaft being free. 
The Quinaielt of Washington have the bifur- 
cated shaft, but no float, The Naltunne of 
Oregon have a barbed harpoon, with prongs 
on the blade as well as on the shank, while their 
cousins, the Hupa of Nn. California make the 
toggle, as do the Vancouver tribes, by attach- 
ing the parts of the head to a strip of rawhide. 
See Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 1888; God- 
dard in Publ. Univ. Cal., Am. Archzol. and 
Ethnol., 1, no. 1, 1903; Holm, Ethnol. Skizz., 
1887; Mason in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1900, 1902; 
Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., iv, 1895; Mur- 
doch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892; Nelson in 
18th Rep. B. A. E., 1899; Niblack in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1888, 1890; Powers in Cont. N. A. © 
Ethnol., ur, 1877; Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 11, Anthrop. 1, 1900; Turner in 11th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1894. (Oo. T. M.) 


Harrison River. The local name for a body 
of Cowichan near lower Fraser r., Brit. Col. 
(Can. Ind. Aff. for 1878, 78); evidently the 
Scowlitz, or the Chehalis, or both. 


Hartwell. An Algonquian settlement, con- 
taining 25 persons in 1884, in Ottawa co., 
Quebece.— Can. Ind. Aff., 1884. 


Hastings Saw Mill. A local name for a 
body of Squawmish of Fraser River agency , 
Brit. Col.; pop. 91 in 1898, the last time the 
name is mentioned. 

Haisting’s Saw Mills.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1889, 268. 
Hastings Saw-mill.—Ibid., 1898, 413. Hastings Saw 
Mills.—Ibid., 1886, 229. 

Hata. A Tsawatenok village at the head 

of Bond sd., Brit. Col. 


Ha-ta.—Dawson in Can. Geol. Surv., map, 1888. 


Hatchets. These implements, made of 
iron or steel, and hafted with wood, were an 
important factor in the colonization of northern ~ 
America, and the value of the hatchet, as well 
as that of the axe, was soon recognized by the 
natives, who obtained these tools through 
trade. Large numbers of hatchets and axes . 
of both French and English manufacture are 
obtained from aboriginal dwelling sites. It is 
not known with certainty ust what aboriginal 
‘mplements and weapons were supplanted by — 
the European hatchet, but it probably super-_ 
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_ seded, in large part, the grooved axe, the celt, 
and probably the tomahawk or war club among 
tribes that used these implements. So far as 
can be judged by the forms, the term ‘‘hatchet”’ 
: may be applied with equal propriety to both 
the hafted axe and the hafted celt, as both were 
. wielded usually with one hand and were 
- equally effectual in war and in the arts of 
_ peace. So far as colonial literature refers to 
the uses of these implements, it would appear 
_ that the tomahawk or club, among the eastern 
tribes, was the weapon of war par excellence, 
_ while the axe and the celt were employed more 
: especially in domestic work and for other 
ordinary industrial purposes (McCulloch). 
Both the hatchet and the war club doubtless 
_ rose on occasion to the dignity of ceremonial 
_ objects. ; 
- It is clear, not only from the practice of the 
_ living tribes and of primitive peoples generally, 
but from traces of handles remaining on both 
~ stone and copper specimens obtained from the 
--mounds, that the celt was hafted after the 
: manner of the hatchet. An interesting group 
of implements showing that this was the ar- 
_chaic method of hafting celt-like objects, are 
the monolithic hatchets in which the blade and 
_ the handle are carved of a single piece of stone. 
‘ Several specimens of this type are on record; 
- one, found by Joseph Jones, in Tennessee, is 
made of greenstone, and is 1314 in. in length; 
- another, from a mound in York district, 
 §. C., now in the U. S. National Museum, is 
also of greenstone; the third is from Missis- 
 sippi co., Ark., and is owned by Mr. Morris 
of that county (Thruston); the fourth, from a 
- mound in Alabama, and now in possession of 
_ Mr.C. B. Moore, of Philadelphia, is 1114 in. 
long, of greenstone, and a superb example of 
native lapidarian work. Specimens of this 
class are much more numerous in the Bahamas 
and the West Indies. As all are carefully 
- finished, some being provided with a perforat- 
~ ed knob or projection at the end of the handle 
for the insertion of a thong, it is probable that 
_ they served as maces or for some other cere- 
-monial use. On the Pacific coast the stone 
war club sometimes took the form of a mono- 
lithic hatchet (Niblack.) 
- The combination of the iron hatchet with 
the tobacco pipe as a single implement, often 
- called:‘the tomahawk pipe, became very general 
inc I-nial and later t mes, and as no counter- 
; ert of the device is found in aboriginal art, it 
~ was probably devised by the whites as a useful 


| 
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and profitable combination of the symbol of 
peace and war. To “take up the hatchet” was _ 
to declare war, and ‘‘to bury the hatchet’’ was 
to conclude peace. According to some authors 
the hatchet pipe was a formidable weapon in 
war, but in the forms known to-day it is too 
light and fragile to have taken the place of the 
stone axe or the iron hatchet. It has passed 
entire'y out of the realm of weapons. 
Consult C. C. Jones, Antiq. So. Inds., 1873; 
Jos. Jones, Aboriginal Remains of Tenn., 1876; 
McCulloch, Researches, 1829; McGuire in 
Rep. Nat. Mus., 1897; Moore, various 
memoirs in Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1894— 
1905; Morgan, League of the Iroquois, 1904; 
Niblack in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1888, 1890; 
Thruston, Antig. of Tenn., 1897; Wilson in 
Rep. Nat. Mus. 1896, 1898. (Ww. H. H.) 


Hatch Point. A local name for a body of 
Salish of Cowichan agency, Vancouver id.; 
pop. 4 in 1896, the last time reported. 


Haitch Point.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1896, 433. 
Point.—Ibid., 1883, 197. 


Hatch 


Hatzic. See Katzik. 


Hawmanao (Xémandé). A gens of the 
Quatsino, a Kwakiutl tribe— Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. for 1895, 329. 


Health and Disease. There is little evi- 
dence to show what diseases prevailed among 
the Indians n. of Mexico prior to the advent of 
white people. The traditions of the Indians, 
the existence among them of elaborate healing 
rites of undoubtedly ancient origin, their plant- 
lore, in which curative properties are attributed 
to many vegetal substances, and the presence 
among them of a numerous class of professed 
healers, honoured, feared, and usually well 
paid, would seem to indicate that diseases were 
not rare, but actual knowledge and even tradi- 
tion as to their nature are wanting The con- 
dition of the skeletal remains, the testimony 
of early observers, and the present state of 
some of the tribes in this regard, warrant the 
conclusion that on the whole the Indian race 
wa a comparatively healthy one. It was 
probably spared at least some of the epidemics 
and diseases of the Old World, such as smallpox 
and rachitis, while other scourges, such as 
tuberculosis, yphilis (pre-Columbian), typhus, 
cholera, scarlet fever, cancer, etc., were rare, 
if occurring at all. Taking into consideration 
the warlike nature of many of the tribes and 
the evidence presented by their bones (especi- 
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ally the kulls), injuries, etc., particularly those 
received by offensive weapons, must have been 
common, although fractures are less frequent 
than among white people. 

At the time of the discovery the Indians on 
the whole were probably slowly increasing in 
numbers. Frequent wars, however, had a 
marked effect in limiting this increase. Since 
their con act with whites most of the tribes 
have gradually diminished in strength, while 
some of the smaller tribes have disappeared 
entirely. Very few tribes have shown an in- 
crease or even maintained their former num- 
bers. The most remarkable example of steady 
gain is the Navaho tribe. The causes of 
decrease were the introduction of diseases 
(particularly smallpox), the spread of alcohol- 
ism, syphilis, and especially tuberculosis, 
destructive wars with the whites, and increased 
mortality due to changes in the habits of the 
people through the encroachment of civiliza- 
tion. During recent years a slow augmenta- 
tion in population has been noticed among a 
number of tribes, and as more attention is paid 
to the hygienic conditions of the Indians, an 
increase comparable to that in whites may be 
expected in many sections. The least hopeful 
conditions in this respect prevail among the 
Dakota and other tribes of the colder northern 
regions, where pulmonary tuberculosis and 
scrofula are very common. 

While preserving much of their robust con- 
stitution, the Indians—particularly those of 
mixed blood—are at present subject to many 
disorders and diseases known to the whites, 
although the pure bloods are still free from 
most of the serious morbid conditions and ten- 
dencies due to defective inheritance. They 
suffer little from insanity, idiocy, and rachitis. 
Cretinism is exceedingly rare, and general 
paresis, with a large number of serious nervous 
affections, has not yet been recorded among 
them. Diseases of the heart, arteries, and 
veins, serious affection of the liver and kidneys, 
as well as typhoid and scarlet fever are infre- 
quent. Congenital malformations are very 
rare, although it is commonly heard among the 
Indian; themselves that they do sometimes 
occur, but that the afflicted-infants are not 
allowed to live. Fractures, and diseases of the 
bones in general, as well as dental caries, are 
less frequent than among the whites. There 
is considerable doubt whether cancer occurs in 
any form. Venereal diseases, while predomi- 
nant among the more degraded Indians, are 
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more or less effectually guarded against by 
others. 

The most common disorders of health now 
experienced among Indians generally are those 
of the gastro-intestinal tract, which in infancy 
are due to improper feeding and particularly 
to the universal consumption of raw, unripe 
fruit and vegetables, and in later life to the 
lack of, or over indulgence in, food, irregular 
meals, the preference for fat, crudely prepared 
food, and, recently, the misuse of inferior bak- 
ing powders and excessive use of coffee. While 
most of the disorders thus introduced are of a 
minor character, others, particularly in infants, 
are frequently fatal. Other more common 
diseases are various forms 0° malaria, bronchi- 
tis, pneumonia, pleurisy, and measles in the 
young Whooping cough is also met with. 
Inflammation of the conjunctive is common 
and often leads to ulceration, opacity, and 
defect in or even total loss of vision. Defective 
hearing is occasionally found in the aged, and 
there are rare instances of deaf mutes. Ecze- 
ma, favus, and acne are among the more ordi- 
nary affections of the skin. Tuberculosis of 
the lungs, and glandular tuberculosis, or scro- 
fula, are frequent in many localities and are 
especially common among the reservation 
Indians in the colder parts of the United States, 
particularly in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Montana, due to their present mode of life. 
They live in small, insanitary hovels, which in 
cold weather are ill ventilated, and often over- 
heated and crowded, while their dress is heavier 
than formerly, their daily life less active, their 
food changed, and, what is most important, 
there is complete ignorance of the contagious 
nature of consumption. Some of these con- 
ditions, however, are being gradually bettered. 

Goitre is widely distributed, though seldom 
prevalent; it is found particularly among 
some bands of the Sioux, and t occurs also 
with some frequency among the Menominee, 
Oneida, Crows, and White Mountain Apache. 
Albinism occurs among a number of the tribes; 
the cases, however; are quite isolated, except — 
among the Hopi and, toa lesser degree, the Zufi. 
In 1903 there were 12 cases of albinism in the 
former and 4 in the latter tribe, all of the com- 
plete variety. Vitiligo is much more'scattered _ 
but the cases arefew. Diseases and functional 
disturbances peculiar to women, ‘ncluding 
those of the puerperium, are much less com- 


mon among Indians than among the white — 


women of this country. Of diseases peculiar 


_ 
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to old age, senile arthritis, which affects partic- 
ularly the spine, and occasional dementia, are 
found Senility proceeds slowly in the pure- 
blood Indian, and the number of individuals 
above 80 years of age, according to census 
returns (which, however, should be regarded 
with caution), is relatively greater than among 
the whites 

Consult Bancroft, Native Races (with biblio- 
graphical references), I-v, 1882; Hrdlicka, 
Physiological and Medical Observations Among 
the Indians (with bibliography), Bull. 33, B. 
A. E., 1906; Jesuit Relations, Thwaites ed., 
I-Lxxu1', 1896-1901; Josselyn, New-England’s 
Rarities (1672), repr. 1865; Reports of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Report on 
Indians, Eleventh U. 8S. Census (1890), 1894; 
Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 1-v1, 1851-57. 


(A. H.) 


Hebron. A Moravian Eskimo mission, 
founded in 1830, on the £. Lab ador coast, lat. 
58°.— Hind., Lab. Penin., 1m, 199, 1863. 


Heda-haidagai (Xé’daxd’-idaga-i, ‘people 
living on ihe low ground’’. A subdivision of 
the Stawas-haidagai, a Haida fam‘ly of the 
Kagle clan; named rom the character of the 
ground on which their houses stood in the 
town of Cumshewa. The town chief belonged 
to this ubdivision—Swan on, Cont. Haida, 
273, 1905. 


Hehametawe Hé'ha’mé’taw?, ‘descendants 
of Hametawe ). A subdivision o: the Laalak- 
sentaio, a Kwakiut’ gens— Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. for 1895, 332. 


Heiltsuk (He’-ili suq). A dialect of Kwa- 
kiutl embracing the Bellabella after whose 
native name it is called), the China Hat, 
Somehulitk, Nohunitk, and Wikeno. The 
number of Indians speaking the dialect was 
about 500 in 1904 

(Gh Te SS), 


Hekhalanois (Héyxala’nois). The ancestor 
of a Koskimo gens, after whom 1 was some- 
times called.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 
5, 131, 1887. 


Helikilika. An ancestor 0° a gens of the 
Nakomgilisala tribe of Kwakiutl—Boas in 
Petermanns Mitt., pt. *, 131, 1887. 


Hellelt. A Salish tribe on Chemainus Te 
Ss. w. Vancouver d., speaking the Cowichan 
dialect pop. 28 in 1911. 


Hal-alt.—Can. Ind. Aff., 308, 1879. Haltalt.—Ibid., 
79, 1878. WHel-alt.—Ibid., 1883, pt. 1, 190. Hellal.— 


Ibid., 1892, 313. Hel-lalt.—Ibid., 1889, 269. Hel- 
lelt.—Ibid., 1901, pt. 1, 164. Qala’Iltq.—Boas, MS., 
B.A.E., 1887. 

Helshen (‘sandy beach’; lit., ‘soft to the 
foot’). A Squawmish village community on 
Burrard inlet, Brit. Col. 


Hélcen. MHill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 475, 1900. 


Henakyalaso (Hé’nakyalasd). An ancestor 
of a gens of the Kwakiutl tribe Tlatlasikoala, 
after whom it was sometimes called.— Boas in 
Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Heraldry. Among the tribes of the Great 
plains, and perhaps o other sections, there 
existed a well-defined system of military and 
family designation comparable with the 
heraldic system of Europe. It found its chief 
expression in the pa nting and other decoration 
of the shield and tipi, with the body paint and 
adornment of the warrior himself, and was 
guarded by means of religious tabu and other 
ceremonial regulations. The heradic tipis, 
which might number one-tenth of the whole 
body, usually belonged to prominent families 
by hereditary descent. The shield belonged 
to the individual warrior, but several warriors 
might carry shields of the same origin and pat- 
tern at the same time, while so far as known 
the heraldic tipi had no con emporary dupli- 
cate. Both tipi and shield were claimed as the 
inspiration of a vision, an’ the design and 
decoration were held to be in accordance with 
the instructions imparted to the first maker by 
the protecting spirit of his dream. The tipi is 
commonly named from the most notable fea- 
ture of the painting, as the ‘buffalo tipi,’ ‘star 
tipi,’ ete. The shield was more often known 
by the name of the originator and maker of the 
series, but certain more noted series were 
known as the ‘buffalo shield,’ ‘bird shield,’ ‘sun 
shield,’ etc., the ‘medicine’ or protecting power 
being believed to come from the buffalo, bird, 
or sun spirits respectively. Shields of the 
same origin were usually but not necessarily 
retained in the possession of members of the 
family of the original maker, and handed down 
in time to younger members of the family, 
unless buried with the owner. A certain price 
must be paid and certain tabus constantly 
observed by the owner of either shie'd or tipi. 
Thus the heir to a certain heraldic tipi in the 
Kiowa tribe must pay for it a captive taken in 
war, while those who carried the bird shield 
were forbidden to approach a dead bird, and 
were under obligation on killing their first 
enemy in battle to eat a portion of his heart. 


Those of the same shield generally used a 
similar body paint and head-dress, pony deco- 
rations, and war cry, all having direct reference 
to the spirit of the original vision, but no such 
regulation appears to have existed in connec- 
tion with any tipi. The flag carried on the 
upper Columbia by the followers of the 
prophet Smohalla is an instance of the adapta- 
tion of Indian symbolism to the white man’s 
usage (Mooney in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 1896). 
Amcng the Haida and some other tribes of 
the N. W. coast, according to Swanton and 
other authorities, is found the germ of a similar 
system. Here, in many cases, the clan totem, 
or perhaps the personal manito of the individ- 
ual, has evolved into a crest which persons of 
the highest rank, i. e. of greatest wealth, are 
privileged to figure by carving or painting upon 
their totem poles, houses, or other belongings, 
tattooing upon their bodies, or painting upon 
their bodics in the dance, on payment of a 
sufficient number of “‘potlatch” gifts to secure 
recognition as chiefs or leading members of the 
tribe The privilege is not hereditary, the 
successor of the owner, usually his sister’s son, 
being obliged to make the same ceremonial 
payment to secure the continuance of the 
privilege. (J. M.) 


Heshque. The principal village of the 
Hesquiat (q. v.), on Hesquiat harbour, Van- 
couver id.— Can. Ind. Aff., 264, 1902. 


Hesquiat. A Nootka tribe on Hesquiat 
harbour and the coast to the westward, Van- 
couver id.; pop. 162 in- 1901, 139 in 1911. 
Their principal village is Heshque. 
Esquiates.—Jewitt, Narr., 37, 1849. He’ckwiath.— 
Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31, 1890. Hesh- 
que-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 188, 1883. Hesquiaht.— 
Ibid., 131, 1879. Hesquiat.—Ibid., pt. 2, 158, 1901. 
Hishquayaht.—Sproat, Sav. Life, 308, 1868. Hosh- 
que-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 186, 1884. 

Heudao (Xe-uda’o, ‘the village that fishes 
toward the south’). A Haida town of the 
Kaidju-kegawai on the ©. side of Gull pt., 
Prevost id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, 1905. 


Hiluys. An unidentified tribe, said to have 
lived on Laredo channel, Brit. Col., about lat, 
52° 30’ (Scott in U. 8. Ind. Aff. Rep., 316, 
1868). This is in the country of the Kittizoo, 


Hlagi Za’gi). A town of the Kaidjukega- 
wai family of the Haida, on an island near the 
E. end of Houston Stewart. channel, Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 277, 1905. 
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Hlakeguns (Lag@’ gAns). A town of th® 
Kuna-lanas on Yagun r., at the head of Masset 
inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col—Swan- 
ton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 


Higadun (Zgada'n, ‘suffering from over- 
work’). A town of the Skidai-lanas on Mores- 
by id., opposite and facing Anthony id., Queen 
Charlotte group, Brit. Col. It is prominent in 
Haida mythology.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
277, 1905. 


‘ 


Higaedlin (Lgda’-iln, probably ‘where they 
wash the frames upon which salal berries are 
dried’). A Haida town occupied by a branch 
of the Kona-kegawai called Sus-haidagai; sit- 
uated on the s. side of Tanu id., s. B. Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col— = Giveotton Cont. 
Haida, 278, 1905. 


Higagilda-kegawai (Lgagi'lda qé’-gawa-t, 
‘those born at Hlgagilda, ’i. e., Skidegate). A 
subdivision of the Hlgaiulanas family of the 
Haida.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 269, 1905. 


Higahet (Zg@'xet, ‘pebble town’.) A former 
Haida town near Skidegate, Queen Charlotte 
ids., Brit. Col. It was purchased from its 
earlier owners, the Kogangas, by a branch of 
the Yaku-lanas who were afterward known as 
the ie abe ar from the name of their 
town. (J. R. S.) 
Kil-kait-haidé.—Krause, Tlinkit Indianer, 304, 1885 
(‘people of Hlgahet’). T1g'a/it.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. 
W. Tribes Can., 24, 1898 (misapplied to Old Gold Har- 
bour). : 

Higahet-gitinai (Lgd'xet gitind’4, ‘Gitins 
of Pebble-town’). A division of the Eagle clan — 
of the Haida, for which Gitins was a second 
name. They moved from Hlgahet, the old 
town near Skidegate, to Chaahl on the w. coast, 
along with other families (see Hlgahetgu-lanas). 
Originally they and the Gitins of Skidegate 
constituted one family. The Djahui-hlgahet- 
kegawai, Yaku-gitinai, Hlgahet-kegawai, and 
Gweundus were subdivisions. (J? B.S) ae 
Lga’xet gitina’-i.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 274, 1905: — 
Tlg ait gyit’inai’.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can. 
24, 1898. 

Higahetgu-lanas (£ga’ xet-gu-la’nas, ‘peo- 
ple of Pebble-town’). The most important 
division of the Raven clan of the Haida, on the 
w. coast of Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 
It received its name from an old town near 
Skidegate, where the people formerly lived. 
Before this they were part of the Yaku-lanas 
and lived at Lawn hill, but trouble arising, 
they were driven away and purchased the 
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town of Hlgahet from the Kogangas. Later, 
another war forced them to move to the w. 
coast. (J. R. 8.) 

Lga’xet-gu-la’nas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 270, 1905. 
Lth’ait Lennas.—Harrison, in Proc. and Trans. Roy. 


Soc. Can., sec. u, 125, 1895. Tig a’itgu 14’nas.— 
Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 24, 1898. 


Higahet-kegawai (Lga'xet-qé' gawa-t, ‘those. 


born at Pebble-town’). A subdivision of the 
Hlgahet-gitinai, a family of the Eagle clan of 
the Haida, or only another name for that 
family —Swanton, Cont. Haida, 274, 1905. 


Higai (£ga’'i). Said to have been the name 
of a town at the head of Skedans bay, w. coast 
of the Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col.—Swan- 
ton, Cont. Haida, 278, 1905. 


Higaiha (ZLga’-ixa, from tgai ‘to dig’, xa ‘to 
put in’). A semi-legendary Haida town Nn. of 
Dead-tree pt., at the entrance of Skidegate 
inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. From 
this place the great Gitins family of Skidegate 
is said to have sprung.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
99, 1905. 


Higaiu (Lgai-u’, probably ‘place of stones’). 
A town and camping place of the Djahui- 
skwahladagai of the Haida, s. of Dead-tree pt., 
at the entrance to Skidegate inlet, Queen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col. One of the names of the 
town of Skidegate is said to have been derived 
from this. (Hes B.) 
Kit-hai-ud4ss hadé.—Krause, Tlinkit Indianer, 304, 
1885 (possibly identical). Lgai-u’.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 279, 1905. 

Higaiu-lanas (Lgai-i’ ld’nas, ‘Skidegate 
town people’). A division of the Raven clan 
of the Haida who originally owned the town of 
Skidegate, Brit. Col., and hence came to be 
called by the Haida name of the town. Later 
they gave the town to the Gitins in payment 
for an injury inflicted on one of the latter, and 
moved to Gaodjaos, farther up the inlet. A 
subdivision was called Hlgagilda-kegawai. 


(J. R. 8.) 


Lgai-v’ 1a’nas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 269, 1905- 
Tlaiyo Haadé.—Harrison in Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can., sec. 11, 125, 1895 (erroneously assigned to Old Gold 
Harbour). Tig'aio 14’nas.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 24, 1898. Tlqaiu 1a4’nas.—Boas, 5th Rep. 
of same, 26, 1889. 


Higan (£gAn, ‘killer-whale’s dorsal fin’). A 
Haida town s. of Tigun, on the w. coast of 
Graham id., Queen Charlotte group, Brit. Col., 
occupied by the Dostlan-Inagai. The Koetas 
are said to have lived at this place before they 
moved to Alaska, and the town is said to have 
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been so named on account of a rock which 
stands up in front of it like the dorsal fin of a 
killer-whale. GERMS?) 


Lgan.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. Lean.— 
Swanton, inf’n, 1905 (another form). 


Higihla-ala (£gi’tA dia, probably ‘town of 
the ditches’). A former Haida town N. of cape 
Ball, ©. shore of Graham id., Queen Charlotte 
group, Brit. Col. It was occupied by the 
Naikun-kegawai.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 


-1905. 


Hlielung (£1’elAv). A former Haida town 
of the Kuna-lanas family on the right bank of 
a.river of the same name (Hi-ellen on Dawson’s 
chart), which flows into Dixon entrance at the 
foot of Tow hill, nN. coast of Queen Charlotte 
ids., Brit. Col.. The town was erroneously 
thought by Dawson (Queen Charlotte Ids., 
165B, 1880) to be the Ne-coon of John Wark. 


(J. R. 8.) 


Hieller.—Deans, Tales from Hidery, 92, 1899. 
—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 23, 1898. 
elani.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 


la’gEn. 


Li’- 


Hlielung-keawai (Li’elAn% q@’awa-i, ‘those 
born at the town of Hlielung’). A subdivision 
of the Stustas, a family of the Eagle clan of the 
Haida, occupying a town at the mouth of 
Hiellen (Hlielung) r., Graham id., Queen Char- 
lotte group, Brit. Col. 

(i. Be Sa) 
Dlia/len k'éowai’.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 23, 1898. Li’elafi qé’awa-i.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 276, 1905. Lthyhelilun Kiiwé.—Harrison in 
Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 11, 125, 1895. 


Hlielungkun-Inagai (Zi’elAn kun Inaga'-1, 
‘Li’elafi river point town-people’). , A town of 
the Kuna-lanas, belonging to the Raven clan 
of the Haida, situated on a river of the same 
name (called Hiellen on Dawson’s map). 


(Se Ris.) 
DVia’/len kunilnagai.’—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 23, 1898. Li’elah kun Inaga’-i.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 270, 1905. 

Hlielung-stustae (Li'elAfi stAsta’-i, ‘Stustas 
of Hlielung’). A subdivision of the Stustas, 
an important family of the Eagle clan of the 
Haida, occupying the town at the mouth of 
Hlielung or Hiellen r., Qu en Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col. Possibly a synonym of Hileliung- 
keawai.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 276, 1905. 


Hlimulnaas-hadai (ZimA'l na’as xa'-da-~, 
‘hlimul-skin-house people’). A subdivision of 
the Salendas, a Haida family of the Eagle clan. 
They were so called from one of their houses; 
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hlimu was a name applied to the skins of cer- 
tain mainland animals.—Swanton, Cont. Hai- 
da, 276, 1905 


Hlingwainaas-hadai (Lingwa’~i na'‘as xa’ 
da-i, ‘world-house people’). A subdivision of 
the Aokeawai, a family of the Raven clan of the 
Haida; probably named from a house.—Swan- 
ton, Cont. Haida, 272, 1905. 


Hikaonedis (Tlingit: ZLqa’onedis, ‘people of 
Lqao river’). A subdivision of the Koetas, a 
family of the Raven clan of the Haida, living 
principally in Alaska. They may have re- 
ceived their name from a camping place.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 272, 1905. 


Hikia (ZkNd’, ‘chicken-hawk town’ or ‘saw- 
bill town’). A former Haida town on the 
outer side of Lyell id., Queen Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col. It was occupied by the Kona-kega- 
wai.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 278, 1905. 


Hluln (£*uln). A former Haida town in 
Naden harbour, Graham id., Queen Charlotte 
group, Brit. Col.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 
1905. 


Hochelaga (dialectic form of Hochelayi, ‘at 
the place of the [beaver] dam’). A former 
Iroquoian town, strongly palisaded, situated 
in 1535 on Montreal id., Quebec, about a mile 
from the mountain first called “Mont Royal’ 
by Cartier. At that time it contained about 
50 typical Iroquoian lodges, each 50 or more 
paces in length and 12 or 15 in breadth, built 
of wood and covered with very broad strips of 
bark, neatly and deftly joined. Estimating 
12 fires and 24 firesides, each of three persons, 
to every lodge, the total population would have 
been about 3,600. The upper portion of the 
lodges was used for storing corn, beans, and 
dried fruits. The inhabitants pounded corn 
in wooden mortars with pestles and made a 
paste of the meal, which was moulded into 
cakes that were cooked on large hot rocks and 
covered with hot pebbles. . They also made 
many soups of corn, beans, and peas, of which 
they had a sufficiency. In the lodges were 
large vessels in which smoked fish was stored 
for winter use. They were not travellers like 
those of “Canada” and “Saguenay,” although, 
according to Cartier, ‘the said Canadians are 
subject to them with 8 or 9 other peoples along 
the river ” (TzeNBe ee) 


Hochelaga.—Cartier (1545), Bref Récit, 9, 1863. 
Hochelagenses.—De Laet (1633) quoted by Barton, 
New Views, xlii, 1798 (Latin name of the inhabitants). 
Ochelaga.—Map (ca. 1543) in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., 
1, 354, 1869; Jes. Rel. 1642, 36, 1858. 
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Hochelayi (‘at the place of the [beaver] 
dam’). A former Iroquoian town, situated in 
1535 in a flat country not far from the junction 
of Jacques Cartier r. with the St. Lawrence, 
and probably near the present Pt. Platon, 
Quebec (J. N. B. 8.) 


Achelaci.—Cartier (1535), Bref Récit, 56a, 1863. 
Achelacy.—Ibid. Achelaiy.= Ibid. Achelayy.—Ibid. 
Hochelai.—Cartier (1535) quoted by Hakluyt, Voy., 
1, 115, 1889. Hochelay.—Ibid., 129. Ochelay.— 
Cartier, Bref Récit, op. cit. 


Hohopa (Ho-ho-pa). A Koeksotenok vil- 
lage on the w. coast of Baker id., Brit. Col.— 
Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 2, 13, 
1887. 


Hoindarhonon (‘island people’).— Hewitt. 
The Huron name of a tribe subordinate to the 
Ottawa —Sagard (1632), Canada, Iv, cap. 
‘Nations,’ 1866. 


Homalko. A Salish tribe on the ©. side of 
Bute inlet, Brit. Col., speaking the Comox dia- 
lect; pop. 97 in 1911. 


Em-alcom. Can. Ind. Aff. for 1884, 187. Homalco. 
—Ibid., 1891, map. Homalko.—Ibid., 1901, pt. 1, 158. 
Qoé’qomatlxo.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


Homulchison. A Squawmish village com- 
munity at Capilano cr., Burrard inlet, Brit. 
Col.; the former headquarters of the supreme 
chief of the tribe. Pop. 39 in 1911. 


Capalino.—Can.. Ind. Aff., 276, 1894. Capitano 
Creek.—Can. Ind. Aff., 308, 1879. Hdmu/‘Itcison.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 475, 1900. Kapilano. 
—Can. Ind. Aff., 357, 1897. 


Hopedale. A Moravian Eskimo mission 
village on the E. coast of Labrador, established 
in 1782 (Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, 199, 1863). 
Pop. about 155. 


Horses. The first horses seen by the main- 
land Indians were those of the Spanish in- 
vaders of Mexico. A few years later De Soto 
brought the horse into Florida and westward 
to the Mississippi, while Coronado, on his 
march to Quivira in 1541, introduced it to 
the Indians of the great plains. When the 
Aztec saw the mounted men of Cortés they 
supposed horse and man to be one and were 
greatly alarmed at the strange animal. The 
classical Centaur owed its origin to a like 
misconception. A tradition existed among the 
Pawnee that their ancestors mistook a mule 
ridden by a man for a single animal and shot 
at it from concealment, capturing the mule 
when the man fell. 

The horse was a marvel to the Indians and 
came to be regarced as sacred. For a long 
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time it was worshipped by the Aztec, and by 
most of the tribes was considered to have a 
mysterious or sacred character. Its origin 
was explained by a number of myths repre- 
senting horses to have come out of the earth 
through lakes and springs or from the sun. 
When Antonio de Espejo visited the Hopi of 
Arizona in 1583, the Indians spread cotton 
searfs or kilts on the ground for the horses to 
walk on, believing the latter to be sacred. This 
sacred character is sometimes shown in the 
names given to the horse, as the Dakota stinka 
wdkan, ‘mysterious dog.’ Its use in transport- 
ation accounts for the term ‘dog’ of en ap- 
plied to it, as the Siksika ponokdmita. ‘elk 
dog’; Cree mistatim, ‘big dog’; Shawnee mish- 
dwd, ‘elk.’ (See Chamberlain in Am. Ur-Quell, 
1894.) 

The southern plains proved very favourable 
and horses greatly multiplied. Stray and es- 
caped horses formed wild herds, and, as they 
had few carnivorous enemies, their increase and 
spread were astonishingly rapid. The move- 
ment of the horse was from s. to N., at about 
an equal rate on both sides of the mountains. 
It moved northward in three ways: (1) The 
increase of the wild horses and their dispersal 
into new regions was rapid. (2) For 150 years 
before the first exploration of the W. by resi- 
dents of the United States, Spaniards from 
the Mexican provinces had been making long 
journeys northward and eastward to trade 
with the Indians, even, it is said, as far N. 
ag the camps of the Kiowa, when these were 
living on Tongue r. (3) As soon as the In- 
dians nearest to the Spanish settlements ap- 
preciated the uses of the horse, they began to 
make raiding expeditions to capture horses, 
and as knowledge of the animal extended, the 
tribes still farther to the Nn. began to procure 
horses from those next s, of them. So it was 
that tribes in the s. had the first horses and 
always had the greatest number, while the 
tribes farthest N. obtained them last and al- 
ways had fewer of them. Some tribes declare 
that they possessed horses for some time be- 
fore they learned the uses to which they could 
be put. 

On the n. Atlantic coast horses were im- 


ported early in the 17th century, and the Iroquois 


possessed them toward the end of that century 


and were regularly breeding them prior to 


1736. For the northern plains they seem to 


have been first obtained from the region W. 
© the Rocky mts., the Siksika having ob- 


tained their first horses from the Kutenai, 
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Shoshoni, and other tribes across the moun- 
tains, about the year 1800. W. T. Hamilton, 
who met the Nez Percés, Cayuse, and other 
tribes of the Columbia region between 1840: 
and 1850, tells of the tradition among them. 
of the time when they had no horses; but 
having learned of their existence in the s.,. 
of the purposes for which they were used, and 
of their abundance, they made up a strong 
war party, went s. and captured horses. It 
is impossible o fix he dates at which any 
tribes procured their horses, and, since many 
of the Plains tribes wandered in small bodies 
which seldom met, it 1s likely that some bands. 
acquired the horse a long time before other 
sections of the same tribe. The Cheyenne 
relate variously that they procured their first 
horses from the Arapaho, from the Kiowa, 
and from the Shoshoni, and all these state- 
ments may be true for different bodies. A 
very definite statement is made that they re- 
ceived their first horses from the Kiowa at ~ 
the time when the Kiowa lived on Tongue r. 
The Cheyenne did not cross the Missouri until 
toward the end of the 17th century. For 
some time they res'ded on that stream, and 
their progress in working westward and south- 
westward to he Black-hills, Powder r., and 
Tongue r. was slow. They probably did not 
encounter the Kiowa on Tongue r. long before 
the middle of the 18th century, and it is pos- 
sible that the Kiowa did not th n possess 
horses. Black Moccasin, reputed trustworthy 
in his knowledge and his dates, declared that 
the Cheyenne obtained horses about 1780. 
The Pawnee are known to have had horses 
and to have used them in hunting early in 
the 18th century. Carver makes no mention 
of seeing horses among the Sioux that he met 
in 1767 in w. Minnesota; but in 1776 the 
elder Alexander Henry saw them among the 
Assiniboin, while Umfreville a few years later 
spoke of horses as common, some being brand- 
ed, showing that they had been taken from 
Spanish settlements 

The possession of the horse had an im- 
portant influence on the culture of the Indians 
and speedily changed the mode of life of many 
tribes. The dog had previously been the 
Indian’s only domestic animal, his companion 
in the hunt, and to some extent his assistant 


“as a burden bearer, yet not to a very great 


degree, since the power of the dog to carry or 
to haul loads was not great. Before they had 
horses the Indians were footmen, making short 
journeys and transporting their possessions 
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mostly on their backs. The hunting Indians 
possessed an insignificant amount of property, 
since the quantity that they could carry was 
small. Now all this was changed. An animal 
had been found which could carry burdens 
and drag loads. The Indians soon realised 
that the possession of such an animal would 
increase their freedom of movement and en- 
able them to increase their property, since one 
horse could carry the load of several men. 
Besides this, it insured a food supply and made 
the moving of camp easy and swift and long 
journeys possible. In addition to the use of 
the horse as a burden bearer and as a means 
of moving rapidly from place to place, it was 
used as a medium of exchange. 

The introduction of the horse led to new 
intertribal relations; systematic war parties 
were sent forth, the purpose of which was the 
capture of horses. This at once became a 
recognized industry, followed by the bravest 
and most energetic young men. Many of the 
tribes, before they secured horses, obtained 
guns, which gave them new boldness, and 
horse and gun soon transformed those who, a 
generation before, had been timid foot wan- 
derers, to daring and ferocious raiders. 

On the plains and in the S. W. horses were 
frequently used as food, but not ordinarily 
when other flesh could be obtained, although 
it is said that the Chiricahua Apache preferred 
mule meat to any other. It frequently hap- 
pened that war parties on horse-stealing ex- 
peditions killed and ate horses. When this 
was done the leader of the party was always 
careful to warn his men to wash themselves 
thoroughly with sand or mud and water 
before they went near the enemy’s camp. 
Horses greatly dread the smell of horseflesh 
or horse fat and will not suffer the approach 
of anyone smelling of it. 

The horse had no uniform value, for ob- 
viously no two horses were alike. A war pony 
or a buffalo horse had a high, an old pack 

’ pony alow, value. A rich old man might send 
fifteen or twenty horses to the tipi of the girl 
he wished to marry, while a poor young man 
might send but one. A doctor might charge 
a fee of one horse or five, according to the 
patient’s means. People paid as they could. 
Among the Sioux and the Cheyenne the 
plumage of two eagles used to be regarded as 
worth a good horse. Forty horses have been 
given for a medicine pipe. 

Indian saddles “varied greatly. The old 
saddle of Moorish type, having the high 
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peaked pommel and cantle made of wood or 
horn covered with raw buffalo hide, was com- 
mon, and was the kind almost always used by 
women; but there was another type, low in front 
and behind, often having a horn, the prong of a 
deer’s antler, for a rope. The Indians rode 
with a short stirrup—the bareback seat. To- 
day the young Indians ride the cowboy saddle, 
with the cowboy seat—the long leg. Cow- 
skin pads stuffed with the hair of deer, elk, ante- 
lope, buffalo, or mountain sheep were common- 
ly used instead of saddles by some of the tribes 
in running buffalo or in war, but among a 
number of tribes the horse was stripped for 
chasing buffalo and for battle. Some tribes 
on their horse-stealing expeditions carried with 
them small empty pads, to be stuffed with 
grass and used as saddles after the horses had 
been secured. The Indians of other tribes 
scorned such luxury and rode the horse naked, 
reaching home chafed and scarred. 

Horse racing, like foot racing, is a favourite 
amusement, and much property is wagered on 
these races. 


skill. When visiting another tribe they some- 
times took race horses with them and won or 
lost large sums. The Plains tribes were ex- 
tremely good horsemen, in war hiding them- 
selves behind the bodies of their mounts so 
that only a foot and an arm showed, and on 
occasion giving exhibitions of wonderful daring 
and skill. During the campaign of 1865 on 
Powder r., after Gen. Conner’s drawn battle 
with a large force of Arapaho and Cheyenne, 
an Arapaho rode up and down in front of the 
command within a few hundred yards, and 
while his horse was galloping was seen to 
swing himself down under his horse’s neck, 


‘come up on the other side, and resume his 
seat, repeating the feat many times. 


The horse was usually killed at the grave 
of its owner, just as his arms were buried with 
him, in order that he might be equipped for 
the journey he was about to take. 
of Plains tribes practised a horse dance. There 
were songs about horses, and prayers were 
made in their behalf. On the whole, however, 


the horse’s place in ceremony was only in-— 


cidental. On the occasion of great gatherings 
horses were led into the circle of the dancers 


and there given away, the donor counting a 
coup as he passed over the gift to the recipient. — 
In modern times the marriage gift sent by a — 


suitor to a girl’s family consisted in part of 
horses. Among some t#hnco o father gave awav 


The Indians were great jockeys © 
and trained and handled their horses with . 


A number 
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a horse when his son killed his first big game 
or on other important family occasions. In 
the dances of the soldier-band societies of most 
tribes 2, 4, or 6 chosen men ride horses during 
the dance. Their horses are painted, the tails 
are tied up as for war, hawk. or owl feathers 
are tied to the forelock or tail, and frequently 
a scalp or something representing it, hangs from 
the lower jaw. The painting represents 
wounds received by the rider’s horse, or often 


there is painted the print of a hand on either 


side of the neck to show that an enemy on 
foot has been ridden down. In preparing to 
to go into a formal battle the horse as well as 
his rider received protective treatment. It 
was ceremonially painted and adorned, as 
described above, and certain herbs and medi- 
cines were rubbed or blown over it to give it 
endurance and strength. 

Among some of the-Plains tribes there was 
a guild of horse doctors who devoted them- 
selves especially to protecting and healing 
horses. They doctored horses before going 
into battle or to the buffalo hunt, so that they 
should not fall, and doctored those wounded 
in battle or on the hunt, as well as the men 
hurt in the hunt. In intertribal horse races 
they “doctored” in behalf of the horses of 
their «wn tribe and against those of their 
rivals. G, B. G.) 


Hospitality. Hospitality, distinguished 
from charity, was a cardinal principle in 
every Indian tribe. The narratives of many 
pioneer explorers and settlers, from De Soto 
and Coronado, Amidas and Barlow, John 
Smith and the Pilgrims, down to the most 
recent period, are full of instances of wholesale 
hospitality toward the white strangers, some- 
times at considerable cost to the hosts. Gift 
dances were a feature in every tribe, and it 
was no uncommon occurrence on the plains 
during the summer season for large dancing 
parties to make the round of the tribes, re- 
turning in the course of a month or two with 
hundreds of ponies given in return for their 
entertainment. Every ceremonial gathering 
was made the occasion of the most lavish 
hospitality, both in feasting and the giving 
of presents. In some languages there was 
but one word for both generosity and bravery, 
and either was a sure avenue to distinction. 
A notable exemplification of this was the in- 
stitution of the pollatch (q.v.) among the 
tribes of the N. W. coast, by which a man 
saved for half a lifetime in order to give away 
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his accumulated wealth in one grand distri- 
bution, which would entitle him and _his 
descendants to rank thereafter among the 
chiefs. In tribes where the clan system pre- 
vailed the duty of hospitality and mutual 
assistance within the clan was inculcated and 
sacredly observed, anyone feeling at lberty 
to call on a fellow-clansman for help in an 
emergency without thought of refusal. The 
same obligation existed in the case of 
formal comradeship between two men. Among 
the Aleut, according to Veniaminoff, the stran- 
ger received no invitation on arriving, but 
decided for himself at which house he chose 
to be a guest, and was sure to receive there 
every attention as long as he might stay, with 
food for the journey on his departure. 

On the other hand it cannot be said that 
the Indian was strictly charitable, in the sense 
of extending help to those unable to recipro- 
cate either for themselves or for their tribes. 
The life of the savage was precarious at best, 
and those who had outlived their usefulness 
were very apt to be neglected, even by their 
own nearest relatives. Hospitality as between 
equals was a tribal rule; charity to the help- 
less depended on the disposition and ability 
of the individual. (J. M.) 


Hotao (Xd’tao). A legendary Haida town 
that is said to have stood on the s. w. coast 
of Maude id., Queen Charlotte group, Brit. 
Col. From this place, according to one ac- 
count, came the ancestress of the Hlgaiu- 
lanas.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


Hotdjihoas (X0'idjizoa's, ‘hair seals at low 
tide’). A former Haida town on Lyell id., 
near the n. end of Darwin sd., Queen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col. It was occupied by the 
Hagi-lanas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, 1905. 


Hotnas-hadai (“ot nas xada'~i, ‘box-house 
people’). Given by Boas (Fifth Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 27, 1889) as the name of a sub- 
division of the Yaku-lanas, a family of the 
Raven clan of the Haida in Alaska. It is in 
reality only a house name belonging to that 


family. (J. R. S.) 
Hoya (Xd’ya, ‘raven’ in the Skidegate 
dialect.) One of the two great phratries or 


clans into which the Haida are divided. 
(J. R. 8.) 


K ’oa’la.—Boas, Fifth and Twelfth Reps. N. W. Tribes 
Canada, passim (improperly applied; K:od/la or K!oa’las 
means simply ‘people of another clan’). Yéhl.—Swan- 
ton, inf’n, 1900 (name in Masset dialect). 
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Hoyagundla (X0’ya ga’nla, ‘raven creek’). 
A Haida town on a stream of the same name 
which flows into Hecate str. a short distance 
s. of cape Fife, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 
It was occupied by the Djahui-gitinai—Swan- 
ton, Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 


Hoyalas (‘the troubled ones’). A Kwakiutl 

tribe formerly occupying the upper shores of 
Quatsino sd.; they were exterminated by the 
Koskimo, 
Ho-ya.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1897, sec. 
11,70. X6’yalas.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
v, pt. 2,401, 1902. Xoya’les.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 
for 1895, 332. 

Huadjinaas-hadai (Xda’'adji na’as xda’da-i, 
‘people of grizzly-bear house’). A subdivision 
of the Koetas family of the Kaigani Haida of 
British Columbia.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 272 
1905. 


Huados (Xuad6’s, ‘standing-water people,’ 


in allusion to the swampy nature of the land 
around their towns). A division of the Raven 
clan of the Haida, formerly occupying the 8. 
shore of Graham id., Queen Charlotte group, 
Brit. Col. Originally they were settled at 
Naikun, but on account of wars they moved 
to cape Ball, thenceto Skidegate. The Naikun- 
kegawai seem to have been a sort of aristo- 
cratic branch of this family. (J. R. 8.) 


Qua’dds.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada, 24, 
1898. Xuado’s.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 270, 1905. 


Huados. A small Haida town, inhabited by 
a family bearing the same name, near the 
town of Hlgihla-ala, N. of cape Ball, Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, Haida, 280, 1905. 


Huhlip (Huh-ilp, ‘on the edge’). A village 
of the Fountain band of Upper Lillooet, on 
Fountain cr., an E. affluent of upper Fraser r., 
Brit. Col Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. 
for 1891, sec. m1, 44. 


Huikuayaken. Given as a gens of the 
Squawmish on Howe sd., Brit. Col. 
Xuiku4’yaxén.—Boas, MS., B.A.E., 1887. 


Huldanggats (Xalda’figats, ‘slaves’). A 
division of the Hagi-lanas, an important part 
of the Raven clan among the Ninstints Haida 
of Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. The native 
story told to account for their name relates that 
a chief’s wife was once giving these people food, 
and since they never seemed to have enough, 
she finally said, ‘Are you slaves?” The name 
clung to them ever after. Gig 1325S) 
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Qalda’ngasal.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada, 
25, 1898. Xalda’figats.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 268, 
1905. 


Humelsom (HumeElsom). A Squawmish 
village community on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col. 
—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 475, 1900. 


Hunting. The pursuit of game may be 
divided into two sets of activities, which cor- 
respond to military strategy and tactics, the 
one including the whole series of traps, the 
other hunting weapons and processes. Begin- 
ning with the latter, the following 9 classes 
embrace all the hunting activities of the Amer- 
ican Indians: 

(1) Taking animals with the hand without 
the aid of apparatus. Examples of this are 
picking up marine animals on the beach to eat 
on the spot, robbing birds’ nests, and seizing 
birds on their roosts on dark nights. Such 
unskilled taking developed the utmost cun- 
ning, agility, and strength for pursuing, seizing, 
climbing, diving, stealing upon, and deceiving, 
and the same qualities were useful also in the 
pursuit with weapons. The climax of’ this 
first class was the communal game drive, in 
which a whole band or tribe would surround a 
herd of animals and coax or force them into a. 
gorge, a corral, or natural cul-de-sac. 

(2) Gathering with devices. To this class 
of activities belong substitutes for the fingers 
or palms, such as rakes for drawing or piling 
up sea food; a sharp stick for getting worms 
by forcing them out of the ground; nets and 
scoops for taking animals from the water; also 
dulls, reatas, and bolas for reaching out and 
grasping. This class reached its climax in the 
partnership or communal net used by the 
Eskimo and other tribes for taking sealand also 
small fish. 

(3) The employment of apparatus for strik- 
ing, bruising, or breaking bones, includ’ng 
stones held in the hands, clubs with grips, and 
hard objects at the end of a line or handle, like 
a slung shot. The nN. Pacific tribes took great 
pains with their clubs, carving on them their 
symbolism. 

(4) Slashing or stabbing with edged weapons. 
The Indians had little to do with metals and 
were given almost altogether to the use of 
stone, bone, reeds, and-wood for stabbing and 
slashing. Both chipped and ground weapons 
were used, either without a handle, with a grip, 
or at the end of a shaft. Every Eskimo had a 
quiver of daggers for use at close quarters, and 
so had the Indian his side arms. Edged wea- 
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‘pons, however, were not so common as the 
weapons of the next class. 

(5) Hunting with piercing weapons, the most 
common of all Indian methods of taking ani- 
mals. The implements include the pointed 
stick or stone, the lance, the spear, the harpoon, 
and the arrow (q. v.). Weapons of this class 
were held in the hand, hurled from the hand, 
shot from a bow or a blowgun, or slung from 
the throwing stick. Each of the varieties went 
through a multitude of transformations, de- 
pending on game, materials at hand, the skill 
of the maker, etc. 

(6) The use of traps, pits, and snares. 
The Tenankutchin of Alaska capture deer 
moose, and caribou by means of a_ brush 
fence, extended many miles, in which at inter- 
vals snares are set; and the same custom was 
practised by many other tribes in hunting the 
larger game. The Plains tribes and the ancient 
Pueblos captured deer, antelope, and wolves 
by means of pitfalls. 

(7) Capturing game by means of dogs or 
other hunting animals. Indian tribes, with 
few exceptions, had no hunting dogs regularly 
trained to pursue game, but the common dog 
was very efficient. Fowls of the air, marine 
animals, and especially carnivorous animals, 
such as the coyote, by their noises and move- 
ments gave the cue which aided the cunning 
and observant hunter to identify, locate, and 
follow his game. 

(8) Hunting by means of fire and smoke. 
In America, as throughout the world, as soon 
as men came into possession of fire the conquest 
of the animal kingdom was practically assured. 
The Indians used smoke to drive the animals 
out of hiding, torches to dazzle the eyes of deer 
and to attract fish and birds to their canoes, 
and firebrands and prairie fires for game drives. 

(9) Taking animals by means of drugs. The 
bark of walnut root served to asphyxiate fish 
in fresh-water pools in the Southern states; in 
other sections soap root and buckeyes were 
used. 

In connection with hunting processes there 
were accessory activities in which the Indian 
had to be versed. There were foods to eat and 
' foods tabued, clothing and masks to wear, 
shelters and hiding places to provide, and not 
only must the hunter be familiar with calls, 
imitations, decoys, whistles, and the like, but 
acquainted with the appropriate hunting songs, 
ceremonies, and fetishes, and with formulas 
for every act in the process, the time for the 
chase of the various animals, the laws for the 
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division of game, and the clan names connected 
with hunting. Besides, there were numberless 
employments and conveniences associated 
therewith. In order to use the harpoon it was 
necessary to have a canoe, and with every 
method of hunting were connected other em- 
ployments which taxed the ingenuity of the 
savage mind. There were also certain activi- 
ties which were the result of hunting. Ques- 
tions presented themselves regarding transpor- 
tation, receptacles, the discrimination of useful 
species, and the construction of fences. A 
slight knowledge of anatomy was necessary in 
order to know where to strike and how to eut 
up game. All these gave excellent training in 
perception, skill, and cooperative effort. 
Consult Allen, Rep. on Alaska, 138, 1885; 
Boas, Central Eskimo, 6th R2p., B. A. E., 
1888; Catlin, N. A. Inds., 1-11, 1844; Dixon 
in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvi, pt. 3, 1905; 
Hoffman, Menomini Inds., 14th Rep. B. A. E., 
1896; Mason, various articles in Rep. Smith- 
son. Inst’ and Nat. Mus.; Maximilian, Travels, 
1849; Murdoch, Ethnological Results of the 
Point Barrow Exped., 9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892; 
Nelson, Eskimo about Bering Strait, 18th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1899; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 
I-vt, 1851-57. (0. 7. M.) 
Huron (lexically from French huré, ‘bristly,’ 
‘bristled,’ from hure, ‘rough hair’ (of the head), 
head of man or beast, wild boar’s head; old 
French, ‘muzzle of the wolf, lion,’ etc., ‘the 
scalp,’ ‘a wig’; Norman French, huré, ‘rugged’; 
Roumanian, hurée, ‘rough earth,’ and the suffix 
-on, expressive of depreciation and employed 
to form nouns referring to persons). The name 


- Huron, frequently with an added epithet, like 


vilain, ‘base,’ Was in use in France as early as 
1358 (La Curne de Sainte-Palaye in Dict. 
Hist. de l’Ancien Langage Francoise, 1880) as 
a name expressive of contumely, contempt, 
and insult, signifying approximately an un- 
kempt person, knave, ruffian, lout, wretch. 
The peasants who rebelled against the nobility 
during the captivity of King John in England 
in 1858 were called both Hurons and Jacques 
or Jacques bons hommes, the latter signifying 
approximately ‘simpleton Jacks,’ and so the 
term Jacquerie was applied to this revolt of the 
peasants. But Father Lalemant (Jes. Rel. for 
1639, 51, 1858), in attempting to give the origin 
of the name Huron, says that about 40 years 
previous to his time, i. e., about 1600, when 
these people first reached the French trading 
posts on the St. Lawrence, a French soldier ox 
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sailor, seeing some of these barbarians wearing 
their hair cropped and roached, gave them the 
name Hurons, their heads suggesting those of 
wild boars. Lalemant declares that while 
what he had advanced concerning the origin of 
the name was the most authentic, “others 
attribute it to some other though similar 
origin.’”’ But it certainly does not appear that 
the rebellious French peasants in 1358, men- 
tioned above, were called Hurons because they 
had a similar or an identical manner of wearing 
the hair; for, as has been stated, the name had, 
long previous to the arrival of the French in 
America, a well-known derogatory signification 
in France. So it is quite probable that the 
name was applied to the Indians in the sense 
of ‘an unkempt person,’ ‘a bristly savage,’ ‘a 
wretch or lout,’ ‘a ruffian.’ 

A confederation of 4 highly organized Iro- 
quoian tribes with several small dependent 
communities, which, when first known in 1615, 
occupied a limited territory, sometimes called 


Huronia, around lake Simcoe ands. and &. of . 


Georgian bay, Ontario. According to the 
Jesuit Relation for 1639 the names of these 
tribes, which were independent in local affairs 
only, were the Attignaouantan (Bear people), 
the Attigneenongnahac (Cord people), the 
Arendahronon (Rock people), and the Tohon- 
ta~enrat (Atahonta‘enrat or Tohonta‘enrat, 
White-eared or Deer people). Two of the 
dependent peoples were the Bowl people and 
the Ataronchronon. Later, to escape destruc- 
tion by the Iroquois, the Wenrohronon, an 
Troquoian tribe, in 1639, and the Atontrataron- 
non, an Algonquian people, in 1644, sought 
asylum with the Huron confederation. In the 
Huron tongue the common and general name 
of this confederation of tribes and dependent 
peoples was Wendat (8endat), a designation of 
doubtful analysis and signification, the most 
obvious meaning being ‘the islanders’ or ‘dwell- 
ers on a peninsula,’ According to a definite 
tradition recorded in the Jesuit Relation for 
1639, the era of the formation of this confedera- 
tion was at that period comparatively recent, 
at least in so far as the date of membership of 
the last two tribes mentioned therein is con- 
cerned. According to the same authority the 
Rock people were adopted about 50 years and 
the Deer people about 30 years (traditional 
time) previous to 1639, thus carrying back to 
about 1590 the date of the immigration of the 
Rock people into the Huron country. The 
first two principal tribes in 1639, regarding 
themselves as the original inhabitants of the 
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land, claimed that they knew with certainty 
the dwelling places and village sites of their 
ancestors in the country for a period exceeding 
200 years. Having received and adopted the 
other two into their country and state, they 
were the more important. Officially and in 
their councils they addressed each other by the 
formal political terms ‘brother’ and ‘sister’; 
they were also the more populous, having 
incorporated many persons, families, clans, and 
peoples, who, preserving the name and memory 
of their own founders, lived among the tribes 
which adopted them as small dependent com- 
munities, maintaining the general name and 
having the community of certain local rights, 
and enjoyed the powerful protection and shared 
with it the community of certain other rights, 
interests, and obligations of the great Wendat 
commonwealth. — 

The provenience and the course of migration 
of the Rock and Deer tribes to the Huron 
country appear to furnish a reason for the pre- 
valent but erroneous belief that all the Iro- 
quoian tribes came into this continent from the 
valley of the lower St. Lawrence. There is 
presumptive evidence that the Rock and the 
Deer tribes came into Huronia from the middle 
and upper St. Lawrence valley, and they appear 
to have been expelled therefrom by the Iro- 
quois, hence the expulsion of the Rock and the 
Deer people from lower St. Lawrence valley 


has been mistaken for the migration of the~ 


entire stock from that region. 

In his voyages to the St. Lawrence in 1534- 
43, Jacques Cartier found on the present sites 
of Quebec and Montreal, and along both banks 
of this river above the Saguenay on the n. and 
above Gaspe peninsula on the s. bank, tribes 
speaking Iroquoian tongues, for there were at 
least two dialects, a fact well established by the 
vocabularies which Cartier recorded. Lexical_ 
comparison with known Iroquoian dialects 
indicates that those spoken on the St. Lawrence 
at that early date were Huron or Wendat. 
Cartier further learned that these St. Lawrence 
tribes were in fierce combat with peoples dwell- 
ing southward from them, and his hosts com- 


plained bitterly of the cruel attacks made on — 


them by their southern foes, whom they called 
Toudamani (Trudamans or Trudamani) and 
Agouionda (O7ikhition‘th’ is an Onondaga form), 
the latter signifying ‘those who attack us.’ 
Although he may have recorded the native 
names as nearly phonetically as he was able, 
yet the former is not a distant-approach to the 
well-known Tsonnontowanen of the early 


. 


“Huron de la Nation Neutre.” 
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French writers, a name which Champlain print- 


ed Chouontouarorion (probably written Cho- 


nontouarofion), the name of the Seneca, which 
was sometimes extended to include the Cayuga 
and Onondaga as a geographical group. Les- 
carbot, failing to find in Canada in his time the 
tongues recorded by Cartier, concluded that 
“the change of language in Canada”’ was due 
‘to a destruction of people,’ and in 1603 he 
declared (Nova Francia, 170, 1609): ‘‘For it is 
some 8 years since the Iroquois did assemble 
themselves to the number of 8,000 men, and 
discomfited all their enemies, whom they sur- 
prised in their enclosures;”’ and (p. 290) “by 
such surprises the Iroquois, being in number 
8,000 men, have heretofore exterminated the 
Algoumequins, them of Hochelaga, and others 
bordering upon the great river.’”’ So it is prob- 
able that the southern foes of the tribes along 
the St. Lawrence in Cartier’s time were the 
Iroquois tribes anterior to the formation of 


_ their historical league, for he was also informed 


tat 
) 


4 
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that these Agouionda ‘‘doe continually warre 
one against another’—a, condition of affairs 
which ceased with the formation of the league. 
Between the time of the last voyage of Cartier 
to the St. Lawrence, in 1548, and the arrival of 
Champlain on this river in 1603, nothing defin- 
ite is known of these tribes and their wars. 
Champlain found the dwelling places of the 
tribes discovered by Cartier on the St. Law- 
rence deserted and the region traversed only 
rarely by war parties from extra-limital Algon- 
quian tribes which dwelt on the borders of the 
former territory of the expelled Iroquoian tribes. 
Against the aforesaid Iroquoian tribes the Iro- 
quois were still waging relentless warfare, 
which Champlain learned in 1622 had then 
lasted more than 50 years. 

Such was the origin of the confederation of 
tribes strictly called Hurons by the French and 
Wendat (S8endat) in their own tongue. But 


_. the name Hurons was applied in a general way 


to the Tionontati, or Tobacco tribe, under the 
form “Huron du Pétun,” and also, although 
rarely, to the Attiwendaronk in the form 
After the 
destruction of the Huron or Wendat confedera- 
tion and the more or less thorough dispersal of 
the several tribes composing it, the people who, 
as political units, were originally called Huron 
and Wendat, ceased to exist. The Tionontati, 
or Tobacco Tribe, with the few Huron fugi- 
tives, received the name ‘Huron du Pétun’”’ 


- from the French, but they became known to 


a the English as Wendat, corrupted to Yendat, 
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Guyandotte, and finally to Wyandot. The 
Jesuit Relation for 1667 says: ‘The Tionnon- 
tateheronnons of to-day are the same people 
who heretofore were called the Hurons de la 
nation du pétun.’”’ These were the so-called 
Tobacco nation, and not the Wendat tribes of 
the Huron confederation. So the name Huron 


‘was employed only after these Laurentian 


tribes became settled in the region around lake 
Simcoe and Georgian bay. Champlain and 
his French contemporaries, after becoming 
acquainted with the Iroquois tribes of New 
York, called the Hurons les bons Iroquois, ‘the 
good Iroquois,’ to distinguish them from the 
hostile Iroquois tribes. The Algonquian allies 
of the French called the Hurons and the Iro- 
quois tribes Nadowek, ‘adders,’ and Iritkhowek, 
‘real serpents,’ hence ‘bitter enemies.’ The 
singular Iri7kowi, with the French suffix -ois, 
has become the familiar ‘Iroquois.’ The 
term Nadowe in various forms (e. g., Nottaway) 
was applied by the Algonquian tribes generally 
to all alien and hostile peoples. Champlain 
also called the Hurons Ochateguin and Chario- 
quois, from the names of prominent chiefs. 
The Delawares called them Talamatan, while 
the peoples of the “Neutral Nation” and of the 
Huron tribes applied to each other the term’ 
Attiwendaronk, literally, ‘their speech is awry, 
but freely, ‘they are stammerers,’ referring 
facetiously to the dialectic difference between 
the tongues of the two peoples. 

In 1615 Champlain found all the tribes which 
he later called Hurons, with the exception of 
the Wenrohronon and the Atontrataronon, 
dwelling in Huronia and waging war against 
the Iroquois tribes in New York. When 
Cartier explored the St. Lawrence valley, in 
1534-43, Iroquoian tribes occupied the n. bank 
of the river indefinitely northward and from 
Saguenay r. westward to Georgian bay, with no 
intrusive alien bands (despite the subsequent 
but doubtful claim of the Onontchataronon to 
a former possession of the island of Montreal), 
and also the s. watershed from Gaspe 
basin w. to the contiguous territory of the 
Iroquois confederation on the line of the s. 
watershed of lake Champlain. 

The known names of towns of these Lauren- 
tian Iroquois are Araste, Hagonchenda, Hoche- 
laga, Hochelay, Satadin, Stadacona, Starnatan, 
Tailla, Teguenondahi, and Tutonaguy. But 
Cartier, in speaking of the people of Hochelaga, 
remarks: ‘Notwithstanding, the said Cana- 
dians are subject to them with eight or nine 
other peoples who are on the said river.” All 
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these towns and villages were abandoned pre- 
vious to the arrival of Champlain on the St. 
Lawrence in 1603. Of the towns of the Hu- 
rons, Sagard says: ‘There are about 20 or 25 
towns and villages, of which some are not at 
all shut, nor closed [palisaded], and others are 
fortified with long pieces of timber in triple 
ranks, interlaced one with another to the height 
of a long pike [16 ft.!, and re-enforced on the 
inside with broad, coarse strips of bark, 8 or 9 
ft. in height; below there are large trees, with 
their branches lopped off, laid lengthwise on 
very short trunks of trees, forked at one end, 
to keep them in place; then above these stakes 
and bulwarks there are galleries or platforms, 
called ondaqua (‘box’), which are furnished with 
stones to be hurled against an enemy in time of 
war, and with water to extinguish any fire 
which might be kindled against them. Per- 
sons ascend to these by means of ladders quite 
poorly made and difficult, which are made of 
long pieces of timber wrought by many hatchet 
strokes to hold the foot firm in ascending.” 
Champlain says that these palisades were 35 
ft.in height. In accord with the latter author- 
ity, Sagard says that these towns were in a 
measure permanent, and were removed to new 
sites only when they became too distant from 
fuel and when their fields, for lack of manuring, 
became worn out, which occurred every 10, 20, 
30, or 40 years, more or less, according to the 
situation of the country,the richness of the soil, 
and the distance of the forest, in the middle of 
which they always built their towns and vil- 
lages. Champlain says the Hurons planted 
large quantities of several kinds of corn, which 
grew finely, squashes, tobacco, many varieties 
of beans, and sunflowers, and that from the 
seeds of the last they extracted an oil with 
which they anointed their heads and employed 
for various other purposes. 

The government of these tribes was vested 
by law in a definite number of executive officers, 
called ‘chiefs’ (q. v.) in English, who were 
chosen by the suffrage of the child-bearing 
women and organized by law or council decree 
into councils for legislative and judicial pur- 
poses. There were five units in the social and 
political organization of these tribes, namely, 
the family, clan, phratry, tribe, and confedera- 


tion, which severally expressed their will 


through councils co-ordinate with their several 
jurisdictions and which made necessary various 
grades of chiefs in civil affairs. In these com- 
munities the civil affairs of government were 
entirely differentiated from the military, the 
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former being exercised by civil officers, the 
latter by military officers. It sometimes hap- 
pened that the same person performed the one 
or the other kind of function, but to do so he 
must temporarily resign his civil authority 
should it be incumbent on him to engage in 
military affairs, and when this emergency was 
past he would resume his civil function or 
authority. 

In almost every family one or more chiefship 
titles, known by particular names, were here- 
ditary, and there might even be two or three 
different grades of chiefs therein. But the can- 
didate for the incumbency of any of these 
dignities was chosen only by the suffrage of the 
mothers among the women of his family. 
The selection of the candidate thus made was 
then submitted for confirmation to the clan 
council, then to the tribal council, and lastly 
to the great federal council composed of the 
accredited delegates from the various allied 
tribes. 

The tribes composing the Hurons recognized 
and enforced, among others, the rights of 
ownership and inheritance of property and 
dignities, of liberty and security of person, in 
names, of marriage, in personal adornment, of 
hunting and fishing in specified territory, of 
precedence in migration and encampment and 
in the council room, and rights of religion and 
of the blood feud. They regarded theft, 
adultery, maiming, sorcery with evil intent, 
treason, and the murder of a kinsman or a co- 
tribesman as crimes which consisted solely in 
the violation of the rights of a kinsman by 
blood or adoption, for the alien had no rights 
which Indian justice and equity recognized, 
unless by treaty or solemn compact. If an 
assassination were committed or a solemnly 
sworn peace with another people violated by 
the caprice of an individual, it was not the rule 
to punish directly the guilty person, for this 
would have been to assume over him a jurisdic~ 
tion which no one would think of claiming; on 
the contrary, presents designed to ‘‘cover the 
death’’ or to restore peace were offered to the 
aggrieved party by the offender and his kind- 
red. The greatest punishment that could be 
inflicted on a guilty person by his kindred was 
to refuse to defend him, thus placing him out- 
side the rights of the blood feud and allowing 
those whom he had offended the liberty to take 
vengeance on him, but at their own risk and 
peril. 

The religion of these tribes consisted in the 
worship of all material objects, the elements 
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and bodies of nature, and many creatures of a 
teeming fancy, which in their view directly or 
remotely affected or controlled their well-being. 
These objects of their faith and worship were 
regarded as man-beings or anthropic persons 
possessed of life, volition, and orenda or 
magic power of different kind and ‘degree 
peculiar to each. In this religion, ethics or 
morals as such received only a secondary, if 
any, consideration. The status and inter-re- 
lations of the persons of their pantheon one to 
another were fixed and governed by rules and 
customs assumed to be similar to those of the 
social and the political organization of the 
people, and so there was, therefore, at least 
among the principal gods, a kinship system 
patterned after that of the people themselves. 
They expressed their public religious worship 
in elaborate ceremonies performed at stated 
annual festivals, lasting from a day to fifteen 
days, and governed by the change of seasons, 
Besides the stated gatherings there were many 
minor meetings, in all of which there were 
dancing and thanksgiving for the blessings of 
life. They believed in a life hereafter, which 
was but a reflex of the present life, but their 
ideas regarding it were not very definite. The 
bodies of the dead were wrapped in furs, neatly 
covered with flexible bark, and then placed on 
a platform resting on four pillars, which was 
then entirely covered with bark; or the body, 
after being prepared for burial, was placed in a 
grave and over it were laid small pieces of 
timber, covered with strong pieces of bark and 
then with earth. Over the grave a cabin was 
usually erected. At the great feast of the 
dead, which occurred at intervals of 8 or 10 
years, the bodies of those who had died in the 
interim, from all the villages participating in 
the feast, were brought together and buried in 
a common grave with elaborate and solemn 
public ceremonies. 

In 1615, when the Hurons were first visited 
by the French under Champlain, he estimated 
from the statements of the Indians themselves 
that they numbered 30,000, distributed in 18 
towns and villages, of which 8 were palisaded; 
but in a subsequent edition of his work Cham- 
plain reduces this estimate to 20,000. A little 


later Sagard estimated their population at 


30,000, while Brebceuf gave their number as 
35,000. But these figures are evidently only 
guesses and perhaps much above rather than 
below the actual population, which, in 1648, 
was probably not far from 20,000. 
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When the French established trading posts 
on the St. Lawrence at Three Rivers and else- 
where, the Hurons and neighbouring tribes 
made annual trips down the Ottawa r. or down 
the Trent to these posts for the purpose of trad- 
ing both with the Europeans and with the Mon- 
tagnais of the lower St. Lawrence who came 
up to meet them. The chief place of trade at 
this time was, according to Sagard (Histoire, 
1, 170, 1866), in the harbour of cape Victory, 
in lake St. Peter of St. Lawrence r., about 50 
miles below Montreal, just above the outlet of 
the lake, where, on Sagard’s arrival, there were 
“already lodged a great number of savages of 
various nations for the trade of beavers with 
the French. The Indians who were not sec- 
tarians in, religion invited the missionaries into 
their country. In 1615 the Récollet fathers 
accepted the invitation, and Father Le Caron 
spent the year 1615-16 in Huronia, and was 
again there in 1623-24. Father Poulain was 
among the Hurons in 1622, Father Viel from 
1623 to 1625, and Father De la Roche Daillion 
in 1626-28. The labours of the Jesuits began 
with the advent of Father Brebceuf in Huronia 
in 1626, but their missions ended in 1650 with 
the destruction of the Huron commonwealth 
by the Iroquois. In all, 4 Récollet and 25 
Jesuit fathers had laboured in the Huron 
mission during its existence, which at its prime 
was the most important in the French domini- 
ons in North America. As the first historian 
of the mission, Fr. Sagard, though not a priest, 
deserves honourable mention. 

From the Jesuit Relation for 1640 it is 
learned that the Hurons had had cruel wars 
with the Tionontati, but at the date given 
they had recently made peace, renewed their 
former friendship, and entered into an alliance 
against their common enemies. Sagard is 
authority for the statement that the Hurons 
were in the habit of sending large war parties 
to ravage the country of the Iroquois. The 
well-known hostility and intermittent warfare 
between the Iroquois and the Huron tribes 
date from prehistoric times, so that the inva- 
sion and destruction of the Huron country and 
confederation in 1648-50 by the Iroquois were 


‘not a sudden, unprovoked attack, but the final 


blow in a struggle which was already in progress 
in 1535, when the French under Cartier first 
explored the St. Lawrence. The acquirement 
of firearms by the Iroquois from the Dutch was 
an important factor in their subsequent suc- 
cesses. By 1643 they had obtained about 406 
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guns, while, on the other hand, as late as the 
final invasion of their country the Hurons had 
but very few guns, a lack that was the direct 
cause of their feeble resistance and the final 
conquest by the Iroquois confederation of half 
of the country 5. of the Mississippi and n. of 
the Ohio. In July, 1648, having perfected 
their plans for the final struggle for supremacy 
with the Hurons, the Iroquois began open 
hostility by sacking two or three frontier towns 
and Teanaustayaé (St. Joseph), the major 
portion of the invading warriors wintering in 
the Huron country unknown to the Hurons; 
and in March, 1649, these Iroquois warriors 
destroyed Taenhatentaron (St. Ignace) and St. 
Louis, and carried into captivity hundreds of 
Hurons. These disasters completely demor- 
alized and disorganized the Huron tribes, for 
the greater portion of their people were killed 
or led into captivity among the several Iro- 
quoian tribes, or perished from hunger and 
exposure in their precipitate flight in all direc- 
tions, while of the remainder some escaped to 
the Neutral Nation, or ‘“Hurons de la Nation 
Neutre,”’ some to the Tobacco or Tionontati 
tribe, some to the Erie, and others to the French 
settlements on the island of Orleans, near 
Quebee. The Tohontaenrat, forming the 
populous town of Scanonaenrat, and a portion 
of the Arendahronon of the town of St.-Jean- 
Baptiste surrendered to the Seneca and were 
adopted by them with the privilege of occu- 
pying a village by themselves, which was 
named Gandougarae (St. Michel). As soon as 


the Iroquois learned of the Huron colony on | 


Orleans id., they at once sought to persuade 
these Hurons to migrate to their country. Of 
these the Bear people, together with the Bowl 
band and the Rock people, having in an evil 
day promised to remove thither, were finally, 
in 1656, compelled to choose between fighting 
and migrating to the Iroquois country. They 
chose the latter course, the Bear people going 
to the Mohawk and the Rock people to the 
Onondaga. The Cord people alone had the 
courage to remain with the French. 

The adopted inhabitants of the new town of 
St. Michel (Gandougarae) were mostly Christ- 
ian Hurons who preserved their faith under 
adverse conditions, as did a large number of 
other Huron captives who were adopted into 
other Iroquois tribes. In 1653 Father Le 
Moine found more than 1,000 Christian 
Hurons among the Onondaga. The number 
of Hurons then among the Mohawk, Oneida, 
and Cayuga is not known. 
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Among the most unfortunate of the Huron 
fugitives were those who sought asylum among 
the Erie, where their presence excited the 
jealousy and perhaps the fear of their neigh- 
bours, the Iroquois, with whom the Erie did 
not fraternize. It is also claimed that the 
Huron fugitives strove to foment war between 
their protectors and the Iroquois, with the 
result that, notwithstanding the reputed 4,000 
warriors of the Erie and their skill in the use of 
the bow and arrow (permitting them dextrously 
to shoot 8 or 9 arrows while the enemy could 
fire an arquebus but once), the Erie and the 
unfortunate Huron fugitives were entirely 
defeated in 1653-56 and dispersed or carried 
away into captivity. But most pathetic and 
cruel was the fate of those unfortunate Hurons 
who, trusting in the long-standing neutrality 
of the Neutral Nation which the Iroquois had 
not theretofore violated, fled to that tribe, 
only to be, with the other portion of the Huron 
people still remaining in their country, held 
in harsh captivity (Jes. Rel. 1659-60). 

A portion of the defeated Hurons escaped 
to the Tionontati or ‘Huron du Pétun,” then 
dwelling directly westward from them. But 
in 1649, when the Iroquois had sacked one of 
the Tionontati palisaded towns, the remainder 
of the tribe, in company with the refugee 
Hurons, sought an asylum on the island of St. 
Joseph, the present Charity or Christian id.; 
in Georgian bay. It is this group of refugees 
who became the Wyandots of later history. 
Finding that this place did not secure them 
from the Iroquois, the majority fled to Michili- 
makinac, Mich., near which place they: found 
fertile lands, good hunting, and abundant 
fishing. But even here the Iroquois would not 
permit them to rest, so they retreated east- 
ward to Manitoulin island called Ekaentoton 
by the Hurons. Thence they were driven to 
ile Huronne (Potawatomi id., because formerly 
occupied by that tribe), at the entrance to 
Green bay, Wis., where the Ottawa and their 
allies from Saginaw bay and Thunder bay, 
Manitoulin, and Michilimakinac, sought shelter 
with them. From this point the fugitive 
Hurons, with some of the Ottawa and their 
allies, moved farther westward 7 or 8 leagues 
to the Potawatomi, while most of the Ottawa 
went into what is now Wisconsin and N. w. 
Michigan among the Winnebago and the Meno- 
minee. Here, in 1657, in the Potawatomi 
country, the Hurons, numbering about 500 
persons, erected a stout palisade. The Pota- 
watomi received the fugitives the more readily 
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since they themselves spoke a language cognate 
- with that of the Ottawa and also were animated 
_ by a bitter hatred of the Iroquois who had in 
former times driven them from their native 
country, the nN. peninsula of Michigan. This 
first flight of the Potawatomi must have taken 
place anterior to the visit by Nicollet in 1634. 
Having murdered a party of Iroquois scouts 
through a plot devised by their chief Anaho- 
taha, and fearing the vengeance of the Iroquois, 
the Hurons remained here only a few months 
longer. Some migrated to their compatriots 
on Orleans id., near Quebec, and the others, in 
1659-60, fled farther w. to the Illinois country, 
on the Mississippi, where they were well 
received. Anahotaha was killed in 1659 in a 
fight at the Long Sault of Ottawa r., above 
Montreal, in which a party of 17 French militia 
under Sieur Dollard, 6 Algonkin under Mita- 
meg, and 40 Huron warriors under Anahotaha 
_ (the last being the flower of the Huron colony 
_ then remaining on Orleans id.) were surrounded 
by 700 Iroquois and all killed with the excep- 
tion of 5 Frenchmen and 4 Hurons, who were 
- captured. It was not long before the Hurons 
found new enemies in the Illinois country. 
The Sioux brooked no rivals, much less med- 
dlesome, weak neighbours; and as the Hurons 
numbered fewer than 500, whose native spirit 
and energy had been shaken by their many 
- misfortunes, they could not maintain their 
position against these new foes, and therefore 
withdrew to the source of Black r., Wis., where 
they were found in 1660. At last they decided 
to join the Ottawa, their companions in their 
first removals, who were then settled at Che- 
quamigon bay, on the s. shore of lake Supe- 
rior, and chose a site opposite the Ottawa 
village. In 1665 Father Allouez, the founder 
of the principal western missions, met them 
here and established the mission ‘of La Pointe 
du Saint Esprit between the Huron and the 
Ottawa villages. He laboured among them 3 
years, but his success was not marked, for these 
Tionontati Hurons, never fully converted, had 
‘relapsed into paganism. The Ottawa and the 
_ Hurons fraternized the more readily here since 
the two peoples dwelt in contiguous areas s. of 
_ Georgian bay before the Irequois invasion in 
1648-49. Father Marquette succeeded Father 
_ Allouez in 1669 and founded the missions of the 
Sault Ste. Marie and St. Francois-Xavier-de-la 
Baie-des-Puants. The Sioux, however, sought 
every possible pretext to assail the settlements 
of the Hurons and the Ottawa, and their 
numbers and known cruelty caused them to be 
21a— 144 
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so feared that the latter tribes during Mar- 
quette’s régime withdrew to the French settle- 
ments, since the treaty of peace between the 
French and the Iroquois in 1666 had delivered 
them from their chief enemies. The Ottawa, 
however, returned to Manitoulin id., where the 
mission of St. Simon was founded, while the 
Hurons, who had not forgotten the advan- 
tageous situation which Michilimakinac had 
previously afforded them, removed about 1670 
to a point opposite the island, where they built 
a palisaded village and where Marquette estab- 
lished the mission of St. Ignace. Later, some 
of the Hurons here settled moved to Sandusky, 
Ohio, others to Detroit, and still others to 
Sandwich, Ontario. The last probably became 
what was latterly known as the Anderdon 
band of Wyandots, but which is now entirely 
dissipated, with the possible exception of a 
very few persons. 

In 1745 a considerable party of Hurons under 
the leadership of the war chief Orontony, or 
Nicholas, removed from Detroit r. to the marsh 
lands of Sandusky bay. Orontony was a wily 
savage whose enmity was greatly to be feared, 
and he commanded men who formed an alert, 
unscrupulous, and powerful body. The French 
having provoked the bitter hatred of Nicholas, 
which was fomented by English agents, he 
conspired to destroy the French, not only at 
Detroit but at the upper posts, and by Aug., 
1747, the “Iroquois of the West,” the Hurons, 


Ottawa, Abnaki, Potawatomi, ‘Ouabash,” 
Sauteurs, Missisauga, Foxes, Sioux, Sauk, 
“Sarastau,’ Loups, Shawnee, and Miami, 


indeed all the tribes of the middle W., with the 
exception of those of the Illinois country, had 
entered into the conspiracy; but through the 
treachery of a Huron woman the plot was 
revealed to a Jesuit priest, who communicated 
the information to Longueuil, the French com- 
mandant at Detroit, who in turn notified all 
the other French posts, and although a desul- 
tory warfare broke out, resulting in a number 
of murders, there was no concerted action. 
Orontony, finding that he had been deserted 
by his allies, and seeing the activity and deter- 
mination of the French not to suffer English 
encroachments on what they called French 
territory, finally, in Apr., 1748, destroyed his 
villages and palisade at Sandusky, and re- 
moved, with 119 warriors and their families, 
to White r., Ind. Not long after he withdrew 
to the Illinois country on Ohio r., near the 
Indiana line, where he died in the autumn of 
1748. The inflexible and determined conduct 
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of Longueuil toward most of the conspiring 
tribes brought the coalition to an end by May, 
1748. 

After this trouble the Hurons seem to have 
returned to Detroit and Sandusky, where they 
became known as Wyandots and gradually 
acquired a paramount influence in the Ohio 
valley and the lake region. They laid claim to 
the greater part of Ohio, and the settlement of 
the Shawnee and Delawares within that area 
was with their consent; they exercised the 
right to light the council fire at all intertribal 
councils, and although few in number they 
joined all the Indian movements in the Ohio 
valley and the lake region and supported the 
British against the Americans. After the 
peace of 1815 a large tract in Ohio and Michi- 
gan was confirmed to them, but they sold a 
large part of it in 1819, under treaty provisions, 
reserving a small portion near Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, and a smaller area on Huron r., near 
Detroit, until 1842, when these tracts’ also 
were sold and the tribe removed to Wyandotte 
co., Kans. By the terms of the treaty of 1855 
they were declared to be citizens, but by the 
treaty of 1867 their tribal organization was 
restored and they were placed on a small tract, 


still occupied by them, in the N. E. corner of _ 


Oklahoma. 

That portion of the Hurons who withdrew 
in 1650 and later to the French colony, were 
accompanied by their missionaries. The mis- 
sion of La Conception, which was founded by 
them, although often changed in name and 
situation, has survived to the present time. 
The Hurons who wintered in Quebec in 1649 
did not return to their country after learning 
of its desolation by the Iroquois, but were 
placed on land belonging to the Jesuits at Beau- 
port, and when the Huron fugitives came down 
to Quebec to seek protection, the others fol- 
lowed these in May, 1651, to Orleans id., sett- 
ling on*the lands of Mademoiselle de Grand- 
maison that had been bought for them. Here 
a mission house was erected near their stock- 
aded bark lodges. In 1654 they numbered 
between 500 and 600 persons. But again the 
Iroquois followed them, seeking through every 
misrepresentation to draw the Hurons into 
their own country to take the place of those 
who had fallen in their various wars. By this 
means a large number of the Hurons, remnants 
of the Bear, Rock, and Bowl tribes, were per- 
suaded in 1656 to migrate to the Iroquois coun- 
try, a movement that met with such success 
that the Iroquois even ventured to show them- 


_ 1736, but at 487, officially, in 1911. 
~ those in Indian Ter. (Oklahoma) numbered 251, 
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selves under the guns of Quebec. In the same 
year they mortally wounded Father Garreau, 
near Montreal, and captured and put to death 
71 Hurons on Orleans id. These misfortunes 
caused the Hurons to draw nearer to Quebec, 
wherein they were given asylum until peace 
was concluded between the French and the 
Troquois in 1666. The Hurons then withdrew 
from the town about 5 m., where in the following 
year the mission of Notre-Dame-de-Ste. Foye 
was founded. In 1693 the Hurons moved 5 
m. farther away on account of the lack of wood 
and the need of richer lands; here the mission- 
aries arranged the lodges around a square and 
built in the middle of it a church, to which 
Father Chaumonot added a chapel, patterned 
after the Casa Sancta of Lorette in Italy, and 
now known as Ancienne Lorette. Some years 
later the mission was transferred a short dis- 
tance away, where a new village, Younger Lor- 
ette, or Jeune Lorette, was built. About the 
remains of this mission still dwell the so-called 
Hurons of Lorette. 

The old estimates of Huron population have 
been previously given. After the dispersal of 
the Huron tribes in 1649-50, the Hurons who 
fled w. never seem to have exceeded 500 persons 
in one body. Later estimates are 1,000, with 
300 more at Lorette (1736), 500 (1748), 850 
(1748), 1,250 (1765), 1,500 (1794-95), 1,000 
(1812), 1,250 (1812). Only the first of these 
estimates is inclusive of the ‘‘Hurons of Lor- 
ette,’ Quebec, who were estimated at 300 in 
In 1885 


and in 1905, 378, making a total of 865 in 
Canada and the United States. 

Nothing definite was known of the clans ot 
the Hurons until the appearance of Morgan’s 
Ancient Society in 1877, Powell’s Wyandot 
Government (1st Rep. B.A.E., 1881). anc 
Connolley’s The Wyandots (Archzxol. Rep 
Ontario, 92, 1899). From the last writer, whe 
corrects the work of the former authorities, the 
following list of Huron clans is taken: Great 
Turtle, Little Water Turtle, Mud Turtle, Wolf 
Bear, Beaver, Deer, Porcupine, Striped Turtle 
Highland Turtle, Snake, and Hawk. These 
according to Powell, were organized into fow 
phratries or clan brotherhoods, but Connolle; 
denies that four phratries ever existed. Th 
evidence appears to indicate, however, that th 
four-phratry organization was merged into on 
of three, of which the Wolf clan constitute 
one and acted as executive and presidin 
officer. 
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- The Huron villages were Andiata, Angou- 
-tenc, Anonatea, Arendaonatia, Arente, Aron- 


q 


_ 


taen, Brownstown, Cahiague, Carhagouha, 
- Carmaron, Cranetown (2 villages), Ekhiondat- 
saan, Endarahy, Iaenhouton, Ihonatiria (St. 
Joseph II), Jeune Lorette, Junqusindundeh(?), 
_ Junundat, Khioetoa, Karenhassa, Khinonas- 
carant (3 small villages so called), Lorette, 


~ Onentisati, Ossossané, Ouenrio, Sandusky, Ste. 
_ Agnes, Ste. Anne, St. Antoine, Ste. Barbe, Ste. 


Catherine, Ste. Cécile, St. Charles (2 villages), 
St. Denys, St. Etienne, St. Francois-Xavier, 
St. Geneviéve, St. Joachim, St. Louis, St. 
Martin, Ste. Marie (2 villages), Ste. Térése, 
Scanonaenrat, Taenhatentaron (St. Ignace I, 


It), Teanaustayaé (St. Joseph I), Teandewiata, 


 Toanche, Touaguainchain (Ste. Madeleine), 


and Tondakhra. 


For sources of information consult Bressany, 
Relation-Abregée (1653), 1852; Connolley in 
Archeol. Rep. Ontario 1899, 1900; Jesuit 
Relations, 1-111, 1858, and also the Thwaites 


3 edition, I-Lxx1, 1896-1901; Journal of Capt. 


- William Trent (1752), 1871; Morgan, Ancient 


Society, 1878; N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1-xv, 
1853-87; Perrot, Mémoire, Tailhan ed., 1864; 


Powell oye Rep. B. A. E., 1881. 


(J. N. B. H.) 


zi Ahouandate.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 522, 1853. 


_ Ahwandate.—Featherstonhaugh, Canoe Voy., 1, 108, 
1847. Atti8endaronk.—Jes. Rel. 1641, 72, 1858. 


_ Bons Irocois.—Champlain (1603), Guvres, 11, 47, 1870. 


m Proud, Pa., 
- 16, 103, 1794. 


_ noes.—Barton, New Views, app., 8, 1798. 
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_ Charioquois.—Ibid. (1611), m1, 244 (probably from the 
name of a chief). Delamattanoes.—Post (1758) in 
ll, app., 120, 1798 (Delaware name). 
_ Delamattenoos.—Loskiel, Hist. United Breth., pt. 3, 
Delemattanoes.—Post (1758) quoted 
by Rupp, West. Pa., app., 118, 1846. Dellamatta- 
I Ekeentee- 
ronnon.—Potier, Rac. Huron et Gram., MS., 1761 
(Huron name of Hurons of Lorette). Euyrons.—Van 
der Donck (1656) in N. Y. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., 1, 209, 
Garennajenhaga.—Bruyas, Radices, 69, 1863. 
Guyandot.—Parkman, Pioneers, xxiv, 1883. Gyan- 
dottes.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 1, 103, 
1848. Hah8endagerha.—Bruyas, Radices, 55, 1863. 
_ Harones.—Rasle (1724) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., 
nmi, 246, 1814. Hatindia80inten.—Potier, Rac. Huron 
et Gram., MS., 1761 (Huron name of Hurons of Lorette). 
_ Hiroons.—Gorges (1658) in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., u, 
67, 1847. Houandates.—Sagard (1632), Canada 
(Dict.), rv, 1866. Hounondate.—Coxe, Carolana, 44, 
1741. Hourons.—Tonti (1682) in French, Hist. Coll. 
La., 169, 1846. Huron.—Jesuit Relation 1632, 14, 
1858. Hurones.—Vaillant (1688) in N. Y. Doce, Col. 
‘Hist., m1, 524, 1853. Huronnes.—Hildreth, Pioneer 
_ Hist., 9, 1848. Hurrons,—Writer of 1761 in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., rx, 427, 1871. Lamatan.— 
Rafinesque, Am. Nations, 1, 139, 1836 (Delaware name). 
Little Mingoes.—Pownall, map of N. Am., 1776. 
_ Menchén.—Duro, Don Diego de Pefialosa, 43, 1882. 
_Nadowa.—For forms of this name applied to the Hurons 
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see Nadowa. Ochasteguin.—Champlain (1609), Gu- 
vres, 111, 176, 1870 (from name of chief). Ochatagin.— 
Ibid., 219. Ochataiguin.—Ibid., 174. Ochategin,— 
Ibid. (1632), v, pt. 1,177. Ochateguin.—Ibid. (1609), 
m1, 175. Ochatequins.—Ibid., 198. Ouaouacke- 
cinatouek.—Potier quoted by Parkman, Pioneers, 
xxiv, 1883. Ouendat.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 35, 1858. 
8endat.—Jes. Rel. 1639, 50, 1858. Owandats.— 
Weiser (1748) quoted by Rupp, West. Pa., app., 16. 
1846. Owendaets.—Peters (1750) in N. Y. Doc. Col, 
Hist., vi, 596, 1855. Owendats.—Croghan (1750) 
quoted by Rupp, West. Pa., app., 26, 1846. Owendot-. 
—Hamilton (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll:, 4ths., rm. 
279, 1871. Pemedeniek.—Vetromile in Hist. Mag., 
Ist s., Iv, 369, 1860 (Abnaki name). Quatoges.— 
Albany conf. (1726) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist.,.v, 79 
1855. Quatoghees.—Ibid., vr, 391, note, 1855 
Quatoghies.—Grangula (1684) in Williams, Vermont, 
1, 504, 1809. Quatoghies of Loretto.—Colden, Five 
Nations, 1, 197, 1755. Sastaghretsy.—Post (1758) in 
Proud, Pa., 1, app., 113, 1798. Sastharhetsi.—La 
Potherie, Hist. Am. Sept., m1, 223, 1753 (Iroquois name}. 
Talamatan.—Walam Olum (1833) in Brinton, Lenape 
Leg., 200, 1885. Talamatun.—Squier in Beach, Ind. 
Miscel., 28, 1877. \Lelamateno".—Hewitt after Jour- 
neycake, a Delaware (‘‘Coming out of a mountain or 
cave’: Delaware name). Telematinos.—Document 
of 1759 in Brinton, Lenape Leg., 231, 1885. \Lhas- 
tIchetci’.— Hewitt, Onondaga MS., B. A. E., 1888 
(Onondaga name). Viandots.—Maximilian, Travels, 
382, 184. Wanats.—Barton, New Views, xlii, 172 
Wandats.—Weiser (1748) quoted by Rupp, West. Pa., 
app., 15, 1846. Wandots.—Ibid., 18. Wantats.— 
Weiser in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, rv, 605, 1854- 
Wayandotts.—Hamilton (1749) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., vr, 531, 1855. Wayondots.—Croghan (1759) in 
Proud, Pa., u, 296, 1798. Wayondotts.—Croghan, 
Jour., 37, 1831. Wayundatts.—Doc. of 1749 in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., vi, 533, 1855. Wayundotts.—Ibid. 
Weandots.—Buchanan, N. Am. Inds., 156, 1824. 
Wendats.—Shea, Miss. Val., preface, 59, 1852. Wey- 
andotts.—Croghan (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
4th s., rx, 262, 1871. Weyondotts.—Ibid., 249. 
Wiandotts.—Ft. Johnson conf. (1756) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., vir, 236, 1856. Wiondots.—Edwards (1788) 
in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., rx, 95, 1804. Wiyan- 
dotts.—Morse, Modern Geog., 1, 196, 1814. Wyan- 
dote.—Morgan in N. Am. Rey., 52, Jan. 1870. Wyan- 
dotte.—Garrard, Wahtoyah, 2, 1850. Wyandotts.— 
Croghan (1754) quoted by Rupp, West. Pa., app., 51, 
1846. Wyondats.—Croghan (1765) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., vit, 782, 1856. Wyondotts.—Croghan, Jour., 
34, 1831. Yendat.—Parkman, Pioneers, xxiv, 1883, 
Yendots.—Schoolcraft in N. Y. Hist. Soc. Proc., 86. 
1844. 


Husam. A former winter village of the 
Hahamatses at the mouth of Salmon r., Brit. 
Col:; now the seat of a salmon fishery. 


H’usam.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 230, 1887. 
Koo-sam.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887, 
sec. 11, 65. 


Husky. According to Julian Ralph (Sun, 
N. Y., July 14, 1895), “the common and only 
name of the wolf-like dogs of both the white 
and red men of our northern frontier and of 
western Canada.’’ Husky was originally one 
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of the names by which the English settlers in 
Labrador have long known the Eskimo (q. v.). 
The word, which seems to be a corruption of 
one of the names of this people, identical with 
our ‘Eskimo’ in the northern Algonquian dia- 
lects, has been transferred from man to the 
dog. (ASR: (G2) 


Huthutkawedl (X‘d’tx dikawé@T, ‘holes by 
or near the trail’). A village of the Nicola 
band of the Ntlakyapamuk, near Nicola r., 23 
m. above Spence Bridge, Brit. Col. 
N’hothotk6’as.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 
4, 1899. X'Q’tx Atkawél.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus 
Nat. Hist., u, 174, 1900. 

Hwades (Xudé’s, ‘cut heach’). The prin- 
cipal village of the Koskimo and Koprino at 
Quatsino narrows, Vancouver id. 
Hwat-és’.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887, 
sec. 11, 65, 1888. Hwot-es.—Dawson in Can. Geol. 
Surv., map, 1887. Xudé’s.—Boas, inf’n, 1906. 

Hwahwati (Qwa’qwail). A Salish tribe on 
Englishman r., Vancouver id., speaking the 
Puntlatsh dialect— Boas, MS. B. A. E., 1887. 


Hwotat. A Hwotsotenne village on the 
n. side of Babine lake, near its outlet, in N. 


British Columbia. 

Hwo’-tat.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., x, 109, 
1893. Whalatt.—Downie in Mayne, Brit. Col., 453, 
1861 (misprint). Whatatt.—Downie in Jour. Roy. 
Geog. Soc., xxx!, 253, 1861. Wut-at.—Dawson in 
Geol. Surv. Can., 26B, 1881. 


Hwotsotenne (‘people of Spider river’). 
A Takulli tribe, belonging to the Babine branch, 
living on Bulkley r. and hunting as far as 
Francais lake, Brit. Col. They are somewhat 
mixed with their immediate neighbours, the 
Kitksan (Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., 27, 1893). 
Their villages are Hagwilget, Hwotat, Keyer- 
hwotket, Lachalsap, Tsechah, and Tselkazkwo. 
Akwilgét.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 27, 1893 (‘well 
dressed’: Kitksan name). Hwotso’tenne.—Morice in 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., map, 1892. Outsotin.—British 
Columbia map, 1872. 

Iahenhouton (‘at the caves.— Hewitt). A 
Huron village in Ontario in 1637.—Jes. Rel. 
for 1637, 159, 1858. 


Jalmuk (I. a'lmuq). A Squawmish village 
community at Jericho, Burrard inlet, Brit. 
Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. B. A. A. 8., 475, 1900. 


- Jalostimot (Jalo’stimdt, ‘making good fire’). 


A Talio division among the Bellacoola of . 


British Columbia; named from a reputed an- 
cestor. 

Jalo’stimdt.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada, 
3, 1891. T’a’t’entsait.—Ibid. (‘a eave protecting from 
rain’: secret society name). 
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Idiuteling. An Eskimo settlement on the 
n. shore of Home bay, Baffin island, where the 
Akudnirmiut Eskimo gather to hunt bear in 
the spring. | 
Ipiutelling.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 441, 1888 
(misprint). Ipnitelling.—Ibid., map (misprint). 

Idjorituaktuin (‘with grass’). A village 
of the Talirpingmiut division of the Okomiut 
Eskimo on the w. shore of Cumberland sd., 
Baffin island; pop. 11 in 1883. / 


Ejujuajuin.—Kumlien in Bull. Nat. Mus., no. 15, 15, 
1879. Idjorituaktuin.—Boas in Deutsche Geog. 
Blatt., vur, 33, 1885. Idjorituaqtuin.—Boas in 6th 
Rep. B. A. E., 426, 1888. Idjorituaxtuin.—Boas in 
Petermanns Mitt., no. 80, 70, 1885. 


Idjuniving. A spring settlement of Padli- 
miut Eskimo near the s. end of Home bay, 
Baffin island.— Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 
1888. 


Iglu. A snow house of the Eskimo: from 
igdlu, its name in the E. Eskimo dialects. 
(A. F. C.) 


Iglulik. A winter settlement of the Aivilir- 

miut Eskimo at the head of Lyon inlet, Hud- 
son bay. 
Igdlulik.—Rink in Jour. Anthrop. Inst., xv, 240, 1886. 
Igdiumiut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888 (the 
inhabitants). Igloolik.—Parry, Sec. Voy.,°404, 1824. 
Igloolip.—Gilder, Schwatka’s Search, 253, 1881. 

Iglulik. A town of the Iglulirmiut Eskimo, 
on an island of the same name, near the E. 
end of Fury and Hecla strait, Franklin.— 
Boas in Zeitschr. Ges. f. Erdk., 226, 1883. 


Islulirmiut (‘people of the place with 
houses’). A tribe of central Eskimo living 
on both sides of Fury and Hecla strait. They 
kill walrus in winter on Iglulik and other is-— 
lands, harpoon seal in the fiords in early 
‘spring, and throughout the summer hunt deer — 
in Baffin island or Melville peninsula. Their — 
settlements are Akuli, Arlagnuk, Iglulik, 
Kangertluk, Krimerksumalek, Pilig, Pingit- 
_kalik, and Uglirn— Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 


444, 1888. 
Iglulingmiut.—Boas in Trans. Anthrop. Soc. Wash., 


111, 96, 1885. 


———— 


Igpirto. A fall settlement of Talirpingmiut — 
Eskimo of the Okomiut tribe at the head of 
Nettilling fiord, Cumberland sd., Baffin island. 
— Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Ihonatiria. A former Huron village in 
Simcoe co., Ontario, built about 1634 and 
depopulated by pestilence in 1636. The Jesuits 
established there the mission of Immaculate 
Conception. 
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{honatiria.—Jes. Rel. for 1635, 30, 1858. Thonat- 
tiria.—Jes. Rel. for 1637, 153, 1858. Immaculate 
Conception.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 173, 1855. 


_Ijelirtung. The northernmost summer 
settlement of the Akudnirmiut Eskimo of 
Baffin island.— Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 441, 
1888. : 


Ijirang. A fabulous people of central 
Eskimo mythology.— Boas in 6th Rep. B.A.#., 
640, 1888. 


Ikwopsum. A Squawmish village commun- 
ity on the left bank of Skwamish r., Brit. Col. 


Eukwhatsum.—Survey map, U. 8S. Hydrog. Office. 
Ikwo’psum.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. §., 475, 
1900. Yik’oa’psan.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


Ildjunai-hadai (fldjuna-i xd’da-i, ‘valu- 
able-house people’). A subdivision of the 
Yadus, a family of the Eagle clan of the Haida 
in w. British Columbia. The name is derived 
from that of a house.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
276, 1905. 


Ile Percée. A French mission, probably 
among the Micmac, on the gulf of St. Law- 
rence in the 17th century.—Shea, Miss. Val., 
85, 1852. 


Ilis (‘spread-legs beach’). A Nimkish Kwak- 
iutl village on Cormorant id., Alert bay, Brit. 
Col., opposite Vancouver id. Some Kwakiutl 
proper come here during: the salmon season.— 
Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 227, 1887. 


{-lis.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 11, 65, 
1887. 


Iikatsho (‘the big fattening’). A village 
of the Ntshaautin on the lake at the head of 
Blackwater r., Brit. Col. The population is a 
mixed one of Takulli and Bellacoola descent. 
Al’ katco.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 109, 1892. 
Vka-tco.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 25, 1893. 
Uhlichako.—Can. Ind. Aff., 285, 1902. 

Iliumination. The employment of arti- 
ficial light among the Indians was limited by 
their simple habits and needs to the camp-fire 
and the torch, in which respect they are found 
in the same culture grade as the Malay, the 
Negro, and the majority of uncivilized peo- 
ples. The camp-fire, built for the purpose of 
cooking food or furnishing heat, supplied most 
of the needed light. On special occasions large 
bonfires were made when ceremonies were 
held and nocturnal illumination was required. 
Asa makeshift for the torch, a brand was taken 
from the camp-fire. When a continuous light 
was desired the fire was fed with slivers of 


wood set up in a circle and fed from one end 
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where a gap was left in the circle, as among 
the Cherokee; or when a temporary light 
was wanted among the Indians of British 
Columbia a little oil was thrown on the coals. 
The torches were of pine knots, rolls of bark, 
cane, or other inflammable material, but bun- 
dles of resinous wood, or masses of resin were 
almost never made, the form of the Indian 
torch being of the most primitive character. 
They were used by night for hunting and fish- 
ing; for instance, deer were ‘‘weequashed,”’ or 
“jacked,” by means of torches, and fish were 
speared and birds captured by light from pine 
knots, especially among the eastern Indians. 
Lamps, however, have been possessed from 
time immemorial by the Eskimo, and they are 
the only aborigines of the hemisphere who 
had such utensils. In s. Alaska the lamp has 
a narrow wick-edge and is in the shape of a 
flat-iron; along the tundra n. of St. Michael 
it is a saucer of clay or stone; northward to 
point Barrow it is gibbous with wide wick- 
edge and made of soapstone. The length of 
the wick-edge of the Eskimo lamp has been 
observed to vary with the latitude, that is, 
the higher the latitude the longer the night, 
hence the greater need for light, which is met 
by lengthening the margin of the lamp on 
which the moss wick is placed, so that while 
in s. Alaska the wick edge is 2 or 3 in. long, 
in Smith sd. it is 36 in. in length, and between 
these geographical extremes there is an in- 
increase in the size of the lamp from lower to 
higher latitudes. In at least two localities in 
the United States the bodies of fish were 
burned for light—the candle-fish of the N. W. 
coast and a fresh-water fish of Penobscot r. 
in Maine. 

Torches and fires were used for signalling 
at night; the Apache set fire to the resinous 
spines of the saguaro, or giant cactus, for this 
purpose. The picturesque and remarkable 
Fire-dance of the Navaho described by Mat- 
thews is a good example of the use of illumin- 
ation in ceremonies. Among many tribes fire 
forms an essential part of a ceremony; in 
some cases, where Indians have been induced 
to rehearse a night ceremony by day, they do 
not omit the fire, though artificial light is not 
required. A law of the Iroquois League re- 
quired that a messenger approaching a camp 
fire or village at night should carry a torch 
in order to show the absence of hostile intent. 
«See Fire-making. 

Consult Hough (1) Development of Hlumin 
ation, Smithson. Rep. 1901, 1902, (2) Th 
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Range of the Eskimo Lamp, Am. Anthrop., 
Apr. 1898, (3) The Lamp of the Eskimo, Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1896, 1898; Matthews, Mountain 
Chant, 5th Rep. B.A.E.. 1887. 


(w. H.) 


Ilrak, (Trak). A former village of the 
Ntshaautin sept of the Takulli of British 
Columbia.— Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., Iv, 
25, 1893. 


Imigen (‘fresh water’). One of the two 
winter villages of the Kinguamiut, a branch 
of the Okomiut Eskimo, on an island at the 
head of Cumberland sd., Baffin island; pop. 
17 in 1883.— Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 
1888. 


Implements, Tools, Utensils. While a 
tool is that with which something is made, 
an implement that with which work is done, 
and a utensil that in or on which something 
is prepared or used up, they cannot always be 
distinguished among primitive peoples, who 
utilize one thing for many purposes. Many 
forms are discussed under Arts and Industries 
and in articles devoted to special activities. 
It must be borne in mind that all such devices 
were helpers of the skilful hand and a vast 
deal of excellent work was done with it alone. 

The Indians of North America were in the 
stone age, and therefore every device with 
which the arts of life were carried on, whether 
implement, tool, or utensil, was in harmony 
with this grade of culture. The archeologist 
finds of such objects in ancient remains and 
sites, either their substantial portions, or the 
perishable parts that have been accidentally 
preserved, or impressions of them left on pot- 
tery. By comparing these relics with imple- 
ments, tools, and utensils found in actual use 
among the Indians one is able to partially 
reconstruct ancient industry and read far 
backward into history. The moment that 
the savages saw implements, tools, and uten- 
sils of metal in the hands of Europeans, they 
recognized the superiority of these and adop- 
ted them. It is interesting to note the mod- 
ifications that were made in hafting and 
using, in order to adapt the new devices to 
old habits and customs. As of old, manual 
parts were still carved, painted, and hung 
with symbols, without which they were 
thought to be ineffectual. 

The instruments of handicraft were of two 
classes—general, for common purposes, and 

pecial, for particular industries. The general 
8 
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implements, tools, and utensils may be de- 
described in detail (Holmes in Rep. Nat. Mus. 
1901, 501. 1903): 

Hammers.—These were made of stone or 
other hard substance, with or without han- 
dles. There were sledges, mauls, and _ pile- 
drivers for two or more men. 

Knives—These were made commonly of 
chipped or ground stone. Teeth, bone, shell, 
and wood were also used for the purpose 
(McGuire in Am. Anthrop., tv, 1891). 

Saws.—These were of serrated stones, 
shells, or other materials, and were worked 
by rubbing with the edge, often with the aid 
of sand with or without water. 

Borers —Many natural objects were used 
for making holes in hard and soft objects, 
either by pressure, striking, vibrating, or re- 
volving. They were held directly in the hand 
or were hafted; were grasped by one hand or 
by ‘both hands; held between the palms or 
were worked by means of a strap, bow or 
pump (McGuire in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1894, 623, 
1896). 

Axes.—The stone axe, rudely flaked or 
highly polished, plain or grooved, ranging in 
weight from a few ounces to many pounds in 
the ceremonial axe, was universal. It was 
held in the hand or attached in various ways 
to a handle by means of rawhide, but was 
never furnished with an eye for a helve. Other 
substances were occasionally used, as shell, 
iron ore, and copper, but the stone axe was 
the main reliance. The blade could be easily 
turned at right angles, and then the imple- 
ment became an adze. 

Scrapers.—The scraper was also a tool of 
wide dispersion. In shape it resembled a 
chisel blade with a bevelled edge. The rudest 
were sharp spalls of siliceous stone, held in 
the hand with or without padding; others were 
of smooth materials set into handles or grips 
that snugly fitted the workman’s hand. 
One variety was made for scraping hides, 
another for scraping wood. 

Nippers—These include all devices for 
holding tightly an object or holding parts 
together while being worked. Hinged varieties 
were not known, but the Eskimo, especially, 
had several inventions to do the work of 
clamps, pincers, tweezers, or the vise with the 
aid of wedges. 

The simple mechanical powers, the wedge, 
the lever, and the inclined plane, were uni- 
versally understood. Thescrew was employed 
but sparingly, if at all. The N.W. Coast tribes 
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used rollers, skids, and parbuckles to move 
great house beams into place, and the Alaskan 
Eskimo, according Elliott, landed the walrus 
by means of a sliding tackle looped over pegs 
_driven into cracks in the rocks and run through 
slits in the hide. The wheel and axle were 
entirely unknown, save in their most primitive 
form, the spindle. Power for doing work with 
the devices just described was derived from 
the muscle of the worker. The wind was 


utilized here and there, blowing upon a fixed . 


mat erected for a sail, but nothing was known 
of shifting sails. The Indians made good use 
of fire in clearing ground for planting, in fell- 
ing trees, excavating canoes, and making pitch 
and glue. Bellows were not used, but the 
blowtube existed. Water wheels were un- 
known, and in the matter of using nature’s 
forces for work northern America was in a 
primitive state of culture. The special imple- 
.ments, tools, and utensils employed in the 
‘various aboriginal industries are enumerated 
below. They are also treated more fully in 
separate articles. 
Agriculture. — Digging sticks, hardened in 
fire and sharpened, and often weighted; dib- 
bles, hoes, scarecrows, harvesting devices, 
husking pegs, granaries, and caches were com- 
mon. For harvesting both wild and culti- 
vated produce various tribes had tongs for 
‘picking the cactus fruit, stone implements for 
opening hulls or shells, baskets for gathering, 
carrying and storing, poles for reaching fruit, 
harvesting apparatus for grass seed, wild rice, 
camas, wokas, coonti, maize, etc. 

Bark work.—Peelers, shredders, twisters, 

_ sewing tools, pitching tools. 4 
Boat building.— Axes, adzes, saws, borers, 
hammers, knives, pitch and paint brushes, 

and fire. 
Carrying.—Packing baskets, hide cases, 
walking sticks, special costumes, and a pro- 
vision of compact food, as pemmican, dried 
fish, and crisp bread. The making up of bur- 
‘dens into neat loads for handling and for the 
_ back was understood and further completed 
by means of headbands, breast straps, and 
shoulder straps. The dog was here and there 
a pack beast, and harness was devised. 
Cooking. —Besides open roasting, grilling 
frames of wood, and pits for baking and steam- 
_ ing, there were stone slabs for parching seeds 
and for baking bread; pottery and baskets 
for boiling (the latter by the help of heated 
stones, and soapstone utensils for preparing 
- meat and other food. 
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Curing food— Drying frames, smoking de- 
vices. 

Fishing.— Besides fishing implements proper, 
the fisher’s outfit mcluded canoes, paddles, 
weirs, dams, anchor stones, etc. 

Plastic Art—TIn the technic of this industry 
belong all tools and implements used in quarry- 
ing clays and preparing them for the potter, 
all devices employed in building up, smoothing, 
polishing and decorating ware, and the ap- 
paratus for burning. 

Quarrying, mining and stone working.— Dig- 
ging sticks, mauls, hammers, edge tools for 
making lamps, and dishes and other recept- 
acles of soapstones, chipping and other shaping 
tools and implements, carrying apparatus, 
flakers, chippers, polishers. 

Textile Industries—All implements and 
tools needed in gathering roots, stems, and 
leaves as materials, and those used in pre- 
paring these for matting, bagging, basketry, 
blankets, robes, lacework, network, thread, 
string, and rope; finally, all inventions emp- 
ployed in manufacturing these products. 

Whaling.—Suit of watertight clothing; kaiak 
and paddle; harpoon, with line; skin floats; 
lance. 

Woodcraft Axe, knife, saw, adze, chisel, 
borers, rasps, polishers, paint brushes, rollers, 
moving and setting up devices. 

For serving and consuming food, knives 
were necessary; spoons were fashioned of 
natural objects, especially of wood, horn, and 
gourd, but there were no forks or individual 
dishes or tables. Much food was consumed 
on the spot where it was found. The Indians 
had manifold apparatus for making, preserv- 
ing, and using fire; for cooking, lighting, and 
heating. Shovels were used for baking bread. 
The outfit for harvesting and preparing acorns 
included gathering basket, for which the 
woman’s hat was often used, carrying hamper, 
granary, hulling mill, mortar, hopper basket. 
meal mat, leaching pit, cooking basket, mush 
basket, and eating bowls. Milling implements 
in general included natural boulders and 
pebbles; mortars of wood, stone, bone, or 
hide; pestles of the same materials; metates 
of varying degrees of texture, with manos to 
correspond; baskets to serve as hoppers and 
to catch meal, and brooms. Hunters’ imple- 
ments included a vast number of accessory 
apparatus for making weapons effectual. 

Devices for binding or permanently hold- 
ing two parts together, pegs, lashings, and 
cement were used. In the absence of 
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metal and rattan, rawhide, sinew, roots of 
evergreen trees, splits of tough wood, pitch, and 
animal glue performed the necessary function. 
In the aboriginal economy no great stones 
were moved, but large logs were sometimes 
transported many miles. 

Metric devices of the North Americans were 
very crude compared with modern standards 
but were exactly adapted to their needs. A 
man fitted his boat and all its appurtenances 
to his body, just as he did his clothing. The 
hunter, basket-maker, potter, tent-maker, 
weighed and measured by means of the same 
standard. For securing uniform thickness the 
N. W. Coast tribes bored holes through hulls 
of dugouts, and ran slender plugs into them, 
which were used as gauges. Usually the parts 
of the body were the only gauges. 

Straighteners were made of wood, stone, 
horn, or ivory for bending wood and other 
substances to shape. Digging sticks, dibbles, 
and the whole class of implements for making 
holes in the ground were used also for working 
in quarries, for getting worms and the like 
from the beach or the earth, and for digging 
roots for food or for textile and other indus- 
trial purposes. Tongs were employed in 
moving hot stones, in gathering cactus fruit, 
and in capturing snakes. 

Dwellings were of such varying types and 
forms that their construction in different areas 
required the services of different kinds of 
work— that of the tentmaker, the joiner, the 
mason, or the snow worker, with their different 
implements, including shovels, axes, trowels, 
adzes, levers, parbuckles, etc. (see Architecture, 
Habitations). The joiner’s outfit included 
many devices, from those for hafting to those for 
house building, tent framing, boat fitting, and 
the use of roots and thongs. Puncheons were 
hewn out, but there was no mortising. Haft- 
ing, the joining of the working part of a tool 
to the manual part, was accomplished variously 
by driving in, groove, splice, socket, tongue- 
and-groove, or mortising, and the fastening 
was done with pegs or lashing. 

For the shaping arts, the working of stone, 
wood, and other hard substances, the appar- 
atus varied with the material, and consisted 
of knives, hammers, wedges, saws, files, pol- 
ishers, borers, adzes,-and chisels, made out of 
materials best suited always to their uses. 

The propelling of all sorts of water craft 
was done by paddling, by poling, by dragging 
over mud, and by towing. No oars or rudders 
were used. Vessels were made watertight with 
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pitch or by the swelling of the wood. The 
rope or rawhide line for dragging a canoe 
along shore is known as a cordelle, the French- 
Canadian term. Portage, the moving of a 
bark canoe from one body of water to another, 
was accomplished by carrying load and canoe 
separately, sliding the empty canoe over mud, 
or shooting rapids in it. 

The making of snowshoes was an important 
occupation in the N., requiring great skill and 
manifold tools and devices. Ice and snow 
implements and utensils used in the higher 
latitudes include picks with ivory or stone 
blades, shovels with wooden blade and ivory 
edge, creepers for the boots, boat hooks for 
warding off and drawing canoes, sleds, and 
the indispensable snowshoes. The Eskimo 
were ingenious in devising such implements. 
They had shovels with edges of walrus ivory. 
walking sticks for going over the snow, snow 
goggles, snowshoes, and snow trowels and 
knives for housebuilding; also ice picks and 
crowbars and hooks and scoops for cutting 
and moving ice. 

See Arts and Industries, and the subjects 
cited thereunder; also the articles describing 
special types of implements, tools, and uten- 
sils, and the materials from which they are 


made. (0. T. M.) 
Incomappleux. See  Incomeneeanetook» 
note. f 


Incomecanetook (Income-can-étook). Given 
by Ross (Advent., 290, 1847) as an Okinagan 
tribe.* 


Indian. The common designation of the 
aborigines of America. ‘The name first occurs 
in a letter of Columbus dated Feb., 1493, 
wherein the discoverer speaks of the Indios 
he had with him (F. F. Hilder in Am. Anthrop., 
n. s., 1, 545, 1899). It was the general belief 
of the day, shared by Columbus, that in his 
voyage across the Atlantic he had reached 
India. This term, in spite of its misleading 
connotation, has passed into the languages of 
the civilized world: Indio in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Italian; Jndien in French; Indianer 
in German, etc. The term American Indian, 
for which it has been proposed to substitute 
Amerind (q.v.), is, however, in common use; 
less so the objectionable term redskins, to 
which correspond the French Peausz-rouges, 
the German Rothhdute. Brinton titled his 


*Probably same as Incomappleux, name of a river 


falling into Upper Arrow lake, B.C. 
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book on the aborigines of the New World, 
“The American Race,” but this return to an 
early use of the word American can hardly 
_ be successful. In geographical nomenclature 
the Indian is well remembered. ‘There are 
Indian Territory, Indiana, Indianapolis, In- 
dianola, Indio. Besides these, the maps and 
gazetteers record Indian arm, bay, bayou, 
béach, bottom, branch, brook, camp, castle, 
cove, creek, crossing, diggings, draft, fall, 
field, fields, ford, gap, grove, gulch, harbour, 
head, hill, hills, island, lake, mills, mound, 
mountain, neck, orchard, pass, point, pond, 
ridge, river, rock, run, spring, springs, swamp, 
town, trace, trail, valley, village, and wells, 
-in various portions of Canada and the United 
States. The term Red Indian, applied to the 
Beothuk, has given Newfoundland a number 
of place names. 

Many wild plants have been called ‘‘Indian’’ 
in order to mark them off from familiar sorts. 
Use by Indians has been the origin of another 
class of such terms. 

The following plants have been called after 
the Indian. 

Indian apple—The May apple, or wild 
mandrake (Podophyllum peltatum). 

Indian arrow.— The burning bush, or wahoo 
(Huonymus atropurpureus). 

Indian arrow-wood.— The flowering dogwood 
or cornelian tree (Cornus florida). 

Indian balm.—The erect trillium, or ill- 

scented wake-robin (7'rilliwm erectum). 

— _ Indian bark.— The laurel magnolia, or sweet 
bay (Magnolia virginiana). 

Indian bean.— (1) The catalpa, or bean-tree 
(Catalpa catalpa). (2) A New Jersey name of 
the groundnut (Apios apios). 

Indian beard-grass— The bushy beard-grass 
(Andropogon glomeratus). 

Indian bitters— A North Carolina name of 
the Fraser umbrella or cucumber tree (Mag- 
nolia frasert). 

Indian black drink —The cassena, yaupon, 
black drink or Carolina tea (lex cas- 
sine). 

Indian boys and girls—A western name of 
the Dutchman’s breeches (Bikukulla cucul- 
laria). 

Indian bread—The tuckahoe (Scelerotiwm 
giganteum). 

Indian bread-root—The prairie turnip, or 
pomme blanche (Psoralea esculenta). 

Indian cedar.— The hop-hornbeam, or iron- 
wood (Ostrya virginiana). 


Indian cherry (1) The service-berry, or 
june-berry (Amelanchier canadensis). (2) The 
Carolina buckthorn (Rhamnus caroliniana). 

Indian chickweed.—The carpet-weed (Mol- 
lugo verticillata). 

Indian chief — A western name of the Amer- 
ican cowslip or shooting-star (Dodecatheon 
meadia). 

Indian cigar tree—The common catalpa 
(Catalpa catalpa), a name in use in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and the District of Colum- 
bia. See Indian bean, above. 

Indian corn.— Maize (Zea mays), for which 
an early name was Indian wheat. 

Indian cucumber.— Medeola virginiana, also 
known as Indian cucumber-root. 

Indian cup.— (1) The common pitcher-plant 
(Sarracenia purpurea). (2) The cup-plant 
(Silphium perfoliatum). 

Indian currant.— The coral-berry (Symphori- 
carpos vulgaris). 

Indian dye.— The yellow puccoon, or orange- 
root (Hydrastis canadensis); also known as 
yellow-root. 

Indian elm.— The slippery elm (Ulmus fulva). 

Indian fig. (1) The eastern prickly pear 
(Opuntia opuntia). (2) Cereus giganteus, or 
saguaro, the giant cereus of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, and New Mexico. 

Indian fog.— The crooked yellow stone-crop 
or dwarf house-leek (Sedum reflecum). 

Indian gravel-root—The tall boneset or 
joe-pye-weed (Hupatorium purpureum). 

Indian hemp.-—(1) The army-root (A7po- 
cynum cannabinum), called also black Indian 
hemp. (2) The swamp milkweed (Asclepias 
incarnata) and the hairy milk-weed (A. pulchra) 
called also white Indian hemp. (3) A West 
Virginia name for the yellow toad-flax (Linaria 
linaria), (4) The velvet-leaf (Abutilon abuti- 
lon), called also Indian mallow. 

Indian hippo— The bowman’s root (Porter- 
anthus trifoliatus), called also Indian physic. 

Indian lemonade A California name, ac- 
cording to Bergen, for the fragrant sumac 
(Rhus trilbata). 

Indian leittuce—The round-leaved winter- 
green (Pyrola rotundifolia). 

Indian mallow—(1) The velvet-leaf (Abu- 
ttlon), also known as Indian hemp. (2) The 
prickly sida (Sida spinosa). 

Indian melon.— A Colorado name of a species 
of Echinocactus. 

Indian millet— The silky oryzopsis (Oryzop- 
sis cuspidata). 
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Indian moccasin.—The  stemless _ lady’s- 
slipper or moccasin flower (Cypripedium acaule) 

Indian mozemize, or moose misse.—The 
American mountain-ash or dogberry (Sorbus 
americana). 

Indian paint.— (1) The strawberry-blite (Bli- 
tum capitatum). (2) The hoary puccoon (Lith- 
ospermum canescens). (3) A Wisconsin name, 
according to Bergen, for a species of TJ'rades- 
cantia. (4) Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canaden- 
sis), called red Indian paint. (5) The yellow 
puccoon (Hydrastis canadensis), called yellow 
Indian paint. 

Indian paint-brush—The scarlet painted 
cup (Castilleja coccinea). 

Indian peach—Ungrafted peach trees, ac- 
cording to Bartlett, which are considered to 
- be more thrifty and said to bear larger fruit. 
In the South a specific variety of clingstone 
peach. 

Indian pear—The service-berry (Amelan- 


chier canadensis), called also wild Indian 
pear. 
Indian physic—(1) The bowman’s-root 


(Porteranthus trifoliatus), called also Indian 
hippo. (2) American ipecac (Porteranthus stip- 
ulatus). (3) Fraser’s magnolia, the long- leaved 
umbrella-tree (Magnolia frasert). 

Indian pine —The OED or old-field pine 
(Pinus iaeda). 

Indian pink—(1) The Carolina pink, or 
worm-grass (Spigelia marylandica). (2) The 
cypress-vine -(Quamoclit quamoclit). (8) The 
fire pink (Silene virginica). (4) The cuckoo- 
flower, or ragged robin (Lychnis flos-cucult). 
(5) The fringed milkwort, or polygala (Poly- 
gala paucifolia). (6) The scarlet-painted cup 
(Castilleja coccinea). (7) The wild pink (Silene 
pennsylvanica). (8) Silene californica. 

Indian pipe—The corpse-plant or ghost- 
flower (Monotropa uniflora). 

Indian pitcher—The pitcher-plant or side- 
saddle flower (Sarracenia purpurea). 

Indian plaintain—(1) The great Indian 
plaintain or wild collard (Mesadenia renifor- 
mis.) (2) The pale Indian plaintain (M. atrip- 
licifolia). (8) The tuberous Indian plaintain 
(M. tuberosa). (4) The sweet-scented Indian 

‘plaintain (Synosma@ suaveolens). 

Indian poke.—(1) American white hellebore 
(Veratrum vivide). (2) False hellebore (V. 
woodit). 

Indian posey.—(1) Sweet life-everlasting 
(Gnaphalium obtusifolium). (2) Large-flowered 
everlasting (Anaphalis argaritacea). (3) The 
butterfly weed (Asclepias tuberosa). 
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Indian potato—(1) The groundnut (Apios 
apios). (2) A western name for the squirrel- 
corn (Bikukulla canadensis). (3) A Califor- 
nia name, according to Bergen, for Brodiea 
capttata but according to Barrett (inf’n, 1906) 
the term is indiscriminately given to many 
different species of bulbs and corms, which 
formed a considerable item in the food supply 
of the Californian Indians. 

Indian puccoon.— The hoary puccoon (Litho- 
spermum canescens). 

Indian red-root—The red-root (Gyrotheca 
capitata. 

Indian rhubarb—A Californian name, ac- 
cording to Bergen, for Saxifraga peltata. 

Indian rice —Wild rice (Zizania aquatica). 

Indian root—The American  spikenard 
(Aralia racemosa). 

Indian sage—The common thoroughwort 
or boneset (Eupatorium perfoliatum). 

Indian shamrock.—The ill-scented wake- 
robin, or erect trillium (Trillium erectum). 

Indian shoe.—The Jarge yellow lady’s-slip- 
per (Cypripedium hirsutum). 

Indian slipper—The pink lady’s-slipper, or 
moccasin-flower (Cypripedium acaule). 

Indian soap-plant.— The soap-berry, or wild 
China-tree (Sapindus marginatus). 

Indian strawberry.— The  strawberry-blite 
(Blitum capitatum). 

Indian tea.— Plants, the leaves, etc., of which 
have been infused by the Indians, and after 
them by whites; also the decoction made 
therefrom, for example, Labrador tea (Ledum 
grelandicum), which in Labrador is called 
Indian tea. 

Indian tobacco.— (1) The wild tobacco (Lo- 
belia inflata). (2) Wild tobacco (Nicotiana 
rustica). (8) The plaintain leaf everlasting 
(Antennaria plantaginifolia). (4) A New 
Jersey name, according to Bartlett, of the 
common mullein (Verbascum thapsus). 

Indian turmeric—The yellow puccoon, or 
orange-root (Hydrastis canadensis). 

Indian turnip—(1) The jack-in-the-pulpit 
(Arisaema triphyllum), also called three-leaved 
Indian turnip. (2) The prairie potato, or 
pomme blanche (Psoralea esculenta). 

Indian vervain—A Newfoundland name, 
according to Bergen, for the shining club-moss 
(Lycopodium lucidulum). 

Indian warrior—A California name for 
Pedicularis densiflora. 

Indian weed.— An early term for tobacco. 

Indian wheat.— An early term for maize, or 
Indian corn. 
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Indian whert— A Labrador and Newfound- 
land name for red bearberry or kinnikinnik 
(Arctostaphylos uva-urst). 

Indian wickup—The great willow-herb or 
fireweed (Epilobium angustifolium), although 
Algonquian Indians called the basswood (Tilia 
americana) wickup. 

There are, besides, the Indian’s dream, the 
purple-stemmed cliff-brake (Pellaea atropur- 
purea), and the Indian’s plume, Oswego tea 
(Monarda didyma). 

Another series of terms in which the Indian 
is remembered is the following: 

Indian bed—A simple method of roasting 
clams, by placing them, hinges uppermost, on 
the ground, and building over them a fire of 
brushwood. 

Indian bread— Bread made of maize meal 
or of maize and rye meal. 

Indian-corn hills.— (1) In Essex Co., Mass., 
according to Bartlett, hummocky land re- 
sembling hills of Indian corn. (2) Hillocks 
covering broad fields near the ancient mounds 
and earthworks of Ohio, Wisconsin, etc. (Lap- 
ham, Antiquities of Wisconsin). 

Indian dab—A Pennsylvania name for a 
sort of battercake. 

Indian file—Single file; the order in which 
Indians march. 

Indian fort—A name given to aboriginal 
earthworks in w. New York, in Ohio, and 


_ elsewhere. 


Indian gift—Something reclaimed after 
having been given, in reference to the alleged 
custom among Indians of expecting an equiv- 
alent for a gift or otherwise its return. 

Indian giver — A repentant giver. 

Indian ladder — A ladder made by trimming 
a small tree, the part of the branches near 
the stem being left as steps. 

Indian liquor — A Western term for whisky 
or rum adulterated for sale to the Indians. 

Indian meal.— Maize or corn meal. A mix- 
ture of wheat and maize flour was called in 


earlier days “wheat and indian’’; one of maize 


and rye flour, ‘‘rye and indian. 

Indian orchard—Aceording to Bartlett, a 
term used in New York and Massachusetts to 
designate an old orchard of ungrafted apple 
trees, the time of planting being unknown. 

Indian pipestone—A name for catlinite, 
the stone of which tribes in the region 
of the upper Mississippi made their tobacco 
pipes. 

Indian pudding — A pudding made of corn- 
meal, molasses, ete. 
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Indian reservation or reserve-—A tract o 
land reserved by Government for the Indians: 

Indian sign—A Western colloquialism of 
the earlier settlement days for a trace of the 
recent presence of Indians. 

Indian sugar.—One of the earlier names for 
maple sugar. 

Indian summer.— The short season of pleas- 
ant weather usually occurring about the middle 
of November, corresponding to the European 
St. Martha’s summer, or summer of All Saints 
(Matthews in Mon. Weather Rev., Jan., 1902.) 

The name Indian appears sometimes in 
children’s games (Chamberlain in Jour. Am. 
Folk-lore, xv, 107-116, 1902). 

In Canadian-French the usual term applied 
to the Indian was “sauvage’’ (savage); and 
hence are met such terms as “‘botte sauvage,” 
“traine sauvage,” “tabagane,” ‘thé sauvage.” 
The. ‘‘Siwash” of the Pacific coast and in the 
Chinook jargon is only a corruption of the 
“sauvage” of. French-Canadian voyageurs. 

(A. F.C.) 


Indian Affairs, Department of.* The 
development of the Department of Indian 
Affairs of Canada can be traced from the 
earliest Colonial times. 

Late in the 17th century the British Govern- 
ment recognized the necessity of appointing a 
staff of Officers who could deal directly with 
the Indians and become specialists in diplo- 
matic relations with them. We find the first 
special Commissioner to have been Arnout 
Cornelius Veile who was appointed a Com- 
missioner to the Five Nations in 1689. The 
Government of the Colony of New York in 
1696 appointed four Commissioners to super- 
intend Indian Affairs, but the number had 
reached 30 in 1739. Such abuses had crept 
into the Commission that it was found neces- 
sary to place the power in the hands of a single 
individual. -William Johnson, a man even 
then distinguished for his ability to control the 
aborigines was appointed by Governor Clinton 
in 1726. His methods of dealing with Indians 
moulded the whole policy and practice of the 
Department for 100 years, and it may be said 
that his influence has not yet ceased. At the 
Treaty of Paris there existed a strong Indian 
administration upon which the vast conquered 
territory could be grafted. Sir William John- 
son extended the northern district and ap- 
pointed a Deputy to carry on his well con- 
sidered policy. At this time there were prob- 


*Memorandum received from Mr. Frank Pedley, De- 
yuty Mirister, Legt. cf Ixcian A ffairs. 


ably 40,000 Indians under his control. When 
Sir William Johnson died he was succeeded by 
Colonel Guy Johnson, his son-in-law, who was 
appointed temporarily by General Gage, and 
who was confirmed in the position on the 8th 
September, 1774. During the important peri- 
od of the Revolution he was in charge of the 
Indian Department, and held the position 
until February, 1782, when he was suspended. 
It was certain that the Department required 
reorganization as irregularities had led to Sir 
Guy’s suspension. He was succeeded by Sir 
John Johnson, son of Sir William, who, by 
Royal Commission, was appointed Superin- 
tendent General and Inspector General on the 
14th March, 1782. He continued at the head of 
the Department although he was frequently 
an absentee from duty, until the 25th June, 
1828, when the office was abolished. The head 
of the Department was then designated as 
Chief Superintendent and Major Darling was 
the first to occupy the new position. He re- 
ceived a salary of £600, and his headquarters 
were at Montreal. Subordinates throughout 
the country. were responsible for the local 
administration but there was frequent friction 
between the civil and military authorities as 
to the responsibility for the conduct of Indian 
Affairs. 
by a general order of the 13th August, 1816, in 
which the superintendence of the Indian De- 
partment and Indian Affairs was transferred 
to the Military Command. This Military 
administration lasted until the year 1880, 
when the then Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Sir George Murray, placed Indian Affairs 
in the hands of the Civil authorities dividing 
the country into two Departments, one for 
Upper and one for Lower Canada. At the 
head of the Department for Upper Canada 
was Sir John Colborne, his immediate subordi- 
nate being Colonel James Givins, Chief Super- 
intendent. The Department for Lower Cana- 
da was administered by the Military Secretary 
of the Governor General at Quebec. When 
the change took place Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cooper occupied this position. Lieutenant- 
Colonel D. C. Napier was the Secretary for 
Indian Affairs for Lower Canada and drew the 
pay of a Chief Superintendent. This organi- 
zation continued until after the union of the 
Provinces. Following a report of the Royal 
Commission appointed by General Sir Charles 
Bagot in 1842, Indian Affairs were placed under 
the orders of the Civil Secretary of the Gover- 
nor General, the two Provincial Departments 


The jurisdiction was clearly defined _ 
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were joined and the business was thereafter’ 
conducted from the seat of Government. The 
report recommended a special clerk as assistant 
to the Civil Secretary. Mr. George Varden, 
was the first occupant of this office. Shortly 
after, on the Ist July, 1845, the office of Chief 
Superintendent was abolished, the then occu- 
pant being Mr. Samuel P. Jarvis who had 
succeeded Colonel Givins. The administration 
by the Civil Secretary continued until the 1st 
July, 1860. 

For over 200 years control of Indian Affairs 
had been maintained by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Indians were considered as ad- 
juncts of the Military arm and until the third 
decade of the 19th century very little had been 
done by Government for their education. Mis- 
sionaries and private individuals were the 
pioneers in evangelization and education. The 
chief duty of the Military Indian Department 
was to distribute the presents which the In- 
dians had enjoyed from the earliest times and 
which were rewards for allegiance and induce- 
ments to loyalty. These presents were a 
heavy burden on the Imperial exchequer and 
caused friction between the Home Govern- 
ment and the provincial authorities. Care- 
ful investigation showed that they could not 
be continued in the best interests of the 
Indians and they were gradually diminished 
and finally done away with. The cessation of 
this responsibility on the part of the Imperial 
Government was synchronous with the as- 
sumption by the Provincial authorities of the 
responsibilities for Indian management. The 
administration of Indian Affairs was assigned 
to the Department of Crown lands by Act 23 
Vic. Cap. 151, and all Indian funds at that time 
otherwise invested were capitalized and taken 
over by the Provincial Government. The 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, under the title 
of Chief Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
administered the Department. The Hon. P. 
N. Vankonghnet, Hon. Geo. Sherwood, Hon. 
William McDougall, Hon. Alexander Camp- 
bell, successively occupied this position. The 
latter’s term of office ceased with the old 
Province of Canada on the 30th June, 1867. 
After Confederation, Indian Affairs were at- 
tached to the Department of the Secretary of 
State by Act 31 Vic. Cap. 42, and the title of 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs was revived. 


Hon. H. L. Langevin, Hon. Joseph Howe, ~ 


Hon. T. N. Gibbs, who were Secretaries of 
State, were also Superintendents General of 
Indian Affairs. When the Department of 
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Interior was created by 36 Vic. Cap. 24, Indian 
Affairs were attached to that Department and 
were conducted by the Minister of the Interior 
except between the 17th October, 1878, and 
the 4th August, 1885, when the Rt. Hon. 
Sir John A. McDonald, President of the 
Privy Council, was Superintendent General. 
By Act 43 Vic., Cap. 28, which was assented 
to on the 7th May, 1880, Indian Affairs were 
constituted and organized as a separate De- 
partment. The Minister of the Interior or the 
head of any other Department appointed for 
that purpose by the Governor General in 
Council shall be the Superintendent General of 
Indian Affairs. The office of Deputy Super- 
intendent was created by Order-in-Council, 
17th March, 1862, and Mr. William Spragge 
occupied that position until his death 16th 
April, 1874, when he was succeeded by Mr. 
Lawrence Vankonghnet who administered until 
his superannuation, 10th October, 1893. His 
successors in office have been Mr. Hayter Reed, 


Mr. James A. Smart, and Mr. Frank Pedley. 


_ Inugsulik. 


Intietook (nti-etook). Given by Ross 
(Advent., 290, 1847) as an Okinagan tribe. 


A summer settlement of the 


_ Aivilirmiut Eskimo on the n. coast of Repulse 
_ bay, n. Hudson bay. 


-- Enook-sha-lig.—Ross, 


Second Voy., 4380, 1835. 


_ Inugsulik.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Inuhksoyistamiks. (In-whk’-so-yi-stam-iks, 
‘long tail lodge poles’). A band of the Kainah 


division of the Siksika.—Grinnell, Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales, 209, 1892. 


Inuissuitmiut. An Eskimo tribe that 


~ occupied Depot id. and the adjacent coast of 
_ Hudson bay before 1800. The last descend- 


ant died some years ago.— Boas in Bull. Am. 


Mus. Nat. Hist., xv, 6, 1901. 


_ tks, 


a 


Inuksikahkopwaiks (I-nwk-si'-kah-kopwa- 
‘small brittle fat’). A division of the 
Piegan Siksika.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales, 209, 225, 1892. 


Inuksiks (‘small robes’). 
sion of the Piegan Siksika. 


A-miks’-eks.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 

264, 1862. I-nuks’-iks.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge 

Tales, 209, 1892. Little Robes.—Culbertson in Smith- 

son. Rep. 1850, 144, 1851. Small Robes.—Grinnell, 
Bop: cit., 225. 


A former divi- 


Invention. In the language of the Patent 


_ Office, “‘an invention is something new and 


_useful.”” The word applies to the apparatus 


of human activities and to the processes in- 


- 
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volved. The life of culture from the lowest 
savagery to the highest civilization is an in- 
crease in the artificialities of life. There were 
no tribes in America without culture, and the 
lowest of them had inventions. For instance, 
the Fuegians had learned to convert the fish- 
spear into a barbed harpoon by fastening the 
detachable head, which was set loosely in the 
socket, to the end of a shaft by means of a 
short piece of rawhide. They had also in- 
vented a canoe of bark made in three pieces. 
When they wished to move to a new bay or 
inlet between which and the last there was a 
dangerous headland, they could take the canoe 
apart, carry it over the intervening mountain, 
and: unite the parts by lashing, covering the 
joints with pitch. The most ingenious savy- 
ages on the continent, however, were the 
Eskimo, all of whose apparatus used in their 
various activities show innumerable additions 
and changes, which are inventions. They 
lived surrounded by the largest animals in 
the world, which they were able to capture by 
their ingenuity. Their snow domes, water- 
proof clothing, skin canoes, sinew-backed 
bows, snowshoes, traps and snares in myriad 
varieties, some of which they shared with 
neighbouring Indian tribes, amaze those who 
study them. Among other ingenious devices 
which would pass under the name of inven- 
tions are: the use of skids by the N. W.Coast 
natives for rolling logs into place in building 
their immense communal dwellings; the em- 
ployment of the parbuckle to assist in the work 
of moving logs; the use of a separate fly of 
rawhide at the top of the tipi, which could 
be moved by means of a pole with one end 
resting on the ground, so that the wind would 
not drive the smoke back into the tipi; driving 
a peg of known length into the side of a canoe 
as a gauge for the adzeman in chipping out 
the inside; the boiling of food in baskets or 
utensils of wood, gourd, or rawhide, by means 
of hot stones; the attachment of inflated seal- 
skins to the end of a harpoon line to impede 
the progress of game through the water after 
it was struck; the sinew-backed bow, which 
enabled the Eskimo hunter to employ brittle 
wood for the rigid portion and sinew string 
for propulsion; The continuous motion spin- 
dle; the reciprocating drill; the sand saw for 
hard stone, and all sorts of signalling and 
sign language. 

Consult Mason (1) Aboriginal American 
Mechanics, Mem. Internat. Cong. Anthrop., 
Chicago, 1894; (2) Origins of Invention, 1895; 


McGuire, A Study of the Primitive Methods 
of Drilling, Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1894, 1896; 
Holmes, development of the Shaping Arts, 
Smithson. Rep. 1902. See also the various 
Reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


(o. T. M.) 


Ipoksimaiks (J’-pok-si-maiks, ‘fat roasters’) 
A division of the Piegan. 
E-poh’-si-miks.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. 
Val., 264, 1862 (=‘the band that fries fat’). Fat 
Roasters.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 225, 1892. 
Ih-po’-se-mé.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 171, 1877 ( =‘web- 
fat’). I’-pok-si-maiks.—Grinnell, op. cit., 209. 

Iroquoian Family. A linguistic stock con- 
sisting of the following tribes and tribal groups: 
the Hurons composed of the Attignaouantan 
(Bear people), the Attigneenongnahac (Cord 
people), the Arendahronon (Rock people), the 
Tohontaenrat (Atahontaenrat or Tohontaen- 
rat, White-eared or Deer people), the Wen- 
rohronon, the Ataronchronon, and the Aton- 
thrataronon (Otter people, an Algonquian 
tribe); the Tionontati or Tobacco people or 
nation; the confederation of the Attiwendar- 
onk or Neutrals, composed of the Neutrals 
proper, the Aondironon, the Ongniarahronon, 
and the Atiragenratka (Atiraguenrek); the 
Conkhandeenhronon; the Iroquois confeder- 
ation composed of the Mohawk, the Oneida, 
the Onondaga, the Cayuga, and _ the 
Seneca, with the Tuscarora after 1726; 
and, in later times, the incorporated remnants 
of a number of alien tribes, such as the Tutelo, 
the Saponi, the Nanticoke, the Conoy, and 
the Muskwaki or Foxes; the Conestoga or 
Susquehanna of at least three tribes, of which 
one was the Akhrakouaehronon or Atrak- 
ouaehronon; the Erie or Cat nation of at least 
two allied peoples; the Tuscarora confeder- 
ation composed of several leagued tribes, the 
names of which are now unknown; the Notta- 
way}; the Meherrin; and the Cherokee com- 
posed of at least three divisions, the Elati, 
the Middle Cherokee, and the Atali; and the 


Onnontioga consisting of the Iroquois-Catholic | 


seceders on the St. Lawrence. 

Each tribe was an independent political 
unit, except those which formed leagues in 
which the constituent tribes, while enjoying 
local self-government, acted jointly in com- 
mon affairs. For this reason there was no 
general name for themselves common to all 
the tribes. 

Jacques Cartier, in 1534, met on the shore 
of Gaspe basin people of the Iroquoian stock, 
whom, in the following year, he again encoun- 
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‘tered in their home on the site of the city of 


Quebec. He found both banks of the 
St. Lawrence above Quebec, as far as the 
site of Montreal, occupied by people of this 
family. He visited the villages Hagonchenda, 
Hochelaga, Hochelayi, Stadacona, and Tu- 
tonaguy. This was the first known habitat 
of an Iroquoian people. Champlain found 
these territories entirely deserted 70 years 
later, and Lescarbot found people roving over 
this area speaking an entirely different lan- 
guage from that recorded by Gartier. He 
believed that this change of languages was 
due to “a destruction of people,’’ because, he 
writes, “some years ago the Iroquois assem- 
bled themselves to the number of 8,000 men 
and destroyed all their enemies, whom they 
surprised in their enclosures.” The new lan- 
guage which he recorded was Algonquian, 
spoken by bands that passed over this region 
on warlike forays. 

The early occupants of the St. Lawrence 
were probably the Arendahronon and Tohon- 
taenrat, tribes of the Hurons. Their lands 
bordered on those of the Iroquois, whose ter- 
ritory extended westward to that of the 
Neutrals, neighbours of the Tionontati and 
western Huron tribes to the nN. and the Erie 
to the s. and w. The Conestoga occupied 
the middle and lower basin of the Susquehanna 
s. of the Iroquois. The n. Iroquoian area, 
which Algonquian tribes surrounded on nearly 
every side, therefore embraced nearly the 
entire valley of the St. Lawrence, the basins of 
lake Ontario and lake Erie, the s. £. shores of 
lake Huron and Georgian bay, all of the present 
New York state except the lower Hudson 
valley, all of central Pennsylvania, and the 
shores of Chesapeake bay in Maryland as far 
as Choptank and Patuxent rs. In the 8S. the 
Cherokee area, surrounded by Algonquian 
tribes on the n., Siouan on the E., and Musk- 
hogean and Uchean tribes on the s. and w., 
embraced the valleys of the Tennessee and 
upper Savannah rs. and the mountainous part 
of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Alabama. 
Separated from the Cherokee by the territory 
of the eastern Siouan tribes was the area oc- 
cupied by the Tuscarora in E. North Carolina 
and by the Meherrin and Nottaway Nn. of 
them in s. £. Virginia. : 

The northern Iroquoian tribes, especially 
the Five Nations so called, were second to 
no other Indian people n. of Mexico in political 
organization, statecraft, and military prowess. 
Their leaders were astute diplomats, as the 
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wily French and English statesmen with whom 
they treated soon discovered. In war they 
practised ferocious cruelty toward their pris- 
oners, burning even their unadopted women 
and infant prisoners; but, far from being a 
race of rude and savage warriors, they were 
a kindly and affectionate people; full of keen 
sympathy for kin and friends in distress, kind 
and deferential to their women, exceedingly 
fond of their children, anxiously striving for 
peace and good will’ among men, and pro- 
foundly imbued with a just reverence for the 
constitution of their commonwealth and for 
itsfounders. Their wars were waged primarily 
to secure and perpetuate their political life 
and independence. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of their confederation, persistently main- 
tained for centuries by force of arms and by 
compacts with other peoples, were based 
primarily on blood relationship, and they 
shaped and directed their foreign and internal 


polity in consonance with these principles. 


The underlying motive for the institution of 
the Iroquois league was to secure universal 
peace and welfare (ne’’ ské7i’no”) among men 
by the recognition and enforcement of the 
forms of civil government (ne’’ ga'i‘hwiio) 
through the direction and regulation of per- 
sonal and public conduct and thought in ac- 
cordance with beneficent customs and council 
degrees; by the stopping of bloodshed in the 
blood-feud through the tender of the prescribed 
price for the killing of a co-tribesman; by ab- 
staining from eating human flesh; and, lastly, 
through the maintenance and necessary exer- 


-eise of power (ne’’ gd’ shdsdon‘’sd’), not only 
) y 


military but also magic power believed to be 
embodied in the forms of their ceremonial 
activities. The tender by the homicide and 
his family for the murder or killing by accident 
of a co-tribesman was twenty strings of wam- 
pum—ten for the dead person, and ten for 
the forfeited life of the homicide. 

The religious activities of these tribes ex- 
pressed themselves in the worship of all 
environing elements and bodies and many 
creatures of a teeming fancy, which, directly 
or remotely affecting their welfare, were re- 
garded as man-beings or anthropic personages 
endowed with life, volition, and peculiar 
individual orenda, or magic power. In the 
practice of this religion, ethics or morals, as 


_ such, far from having a primary had only a 


secondary, if any, consideration. 
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‘their pantheon were fixed and regulated by 
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rules and customs similar to those in vogue 
in the social and political organization of the 
people, and there was, therefore, among at 
least the principal gods, a kinship system 
patterned on that of the people themselves. 

The mental superiority of the Hurons (q.v.) 
over their Algonquian neighbours is frequently 
mentioned by the early French missionaries. 
A remainder of the Tionontati, with a few 
refugee Hurons among them, having fled to 
the region of the upper lakes, along with 
certain Ottawa tribes, to escape the Iroquois 
invasion in 1649, maintained among their 
fellow refugees, a predominating influence. 
This was largely because, like other Iroquoian 
tribes, they had been highly organized socially 
and politically, and were therefore trained in 
definite parliamentary customs and procedure. 
The fact that, although but a small tribe, the ~ 
Hurons claimed and exercised the right of 
lighting the council fire at all general gather- 
ings, shows the esteem in which they were 
held by their neighbours. The Cherokee were 
the first tribe to adopt a constitutional form 
of government, embodied in a code of laws 
written in their own language in an alphabet 
based on the Roman characters adapted by 
one of them, though, in weighing these facts, 
their large infusion of white blood must be 
considered. 

The social organization of the Iroquoian 
tribes was in some respects similar to that of 
some other Indians, but it was much more 
complex and cohesive, and there was a notable 
difference in regard to the important position 
accorded the women. Among the Cherokee, 
the Iroquois, the Hurons, and probably among 
the other tribes, the women performed im- 
portant and esssential functions in their gov- 
ernment. Every chief was chosen and retained 
his position, and every important measure 
was enacted by the consent and co-operation 
of the child-bearing women, and the candidate 
for a chiefship was nominated by the suffrages 
of the matrons of this group. His selection 
by them from among their sons had to be 
confirmed by the tribal and the federal coun- 
cils respectively, and finally he was installed 
into office by federal officers. Lands and 
houses belonged solely to the women. 

All the Iroquoian tribes were sedentary and 
agricultural, depending on the chase for only 
a small part of their subsistence. The nor-, 
thern tribes were especially noted for their 
skill in fortification and house-building. Their 
so-called castles were solid log structures, with 
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platforms running around the top on the in- 
side, from which stones and other missiles 
could be hurled down upon besiegers. 

For the population of the tribes composing 
the Iroquoian family see Jroquois af¥d the 
descriptions of the various Iroquoian tribes. 

(J. N. B. H.) 


>Chelekees.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., Cent. 
and So. Am., app., 472, 1878 (or Cherokees). >Che- 
rokees.—Gallatin in Am. Antiq. Soc., 11, 89, 306, 1836 
(kept apart from Iroquois, though probable affinity 
asserted); Bancroft, Hist. U.S., m1, 246, 1840; Prichard, 
Phys. Hist. Mankind, v, 401, 1847; Gallatin in Trans. 
Am. Ethnol. Soc., m, pt. 1, xcix, 77, 1848; Latham in 
Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 58, 1856 (a separate group, 
perhaps to be classed with Iroquois and Sioux); Gallatin 
in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 401, 1853; Latham, 
Opuscula, 327, 1860; Keane in Stanford, Compend., 
Cent. and So. Am., app., 460, 472, 1878 (same as Chele- 
kees or Tsalagi—‘‘apparently entirely ‘distinct from all 


other American tongues’). >Cheroki.—Gatschet, 
Creek Migr. Leg., 1, 24, 1884; Gatschet in Science, 413, 
Apr. 29, 1887. =Huron-Cherokee.—Hale in Am. 


Antiq., 20, Jan., 1883 (proposed as a family name instead 
of Huron-Iroquois; relationship to Iroquois affirmed). 
<Huron-Iroquois.—Bancroft, Hist. U. §., mm, 243, 
1840. >Irokesen.—Berghaus (1845), Physik. Atlas, 
map, 17, 1848; ibid., 1852. XIrokesen.—Berghaus, 
Physik. Atlas, map, 72 1887, (includes Kataba and said 
to be derived from Dakota). =Iroquoian.—Powell in 
7th Rep. B. A. E., 77, 1891. >Iroquois.—Gallatin in 
Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 21, 23, 305, 1836 (excludes 
Cherokee); Prichard, Phys. Hist. Mankind, v, 381, 1847 
(follows Gallatin); Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 
11, pt. 1, xcix, 77, 1848 (as in 1836); Gallatin in School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, 11, 401, 1853. Latham in Trans. 
Philol. Soc. Lond., 58, 1856; Latham, Opuscula, 327, 
1860; Latham, Elements Comp. Philol., 463, 1862. 
> Tschirokies.—Berghaus (1845), Physik. Atlas, map 
17, 1848. >Wyandot-Iroquois.—Keane in Stanford, 
Compend., Cent. and So. Am., app., 460, 468, 1878. 


Iroquois (Algonkin: Jrimakhoiw, ‘real ad- 
ders,’ with the French suffix -ois); The con- 
federation of Iroquoian tribes known in history 
among other names, by that of the Five Na- 
tions, comprising the Cayuga, Mohawk, Onei- 
da, Onondaga, and Seneca. Their name for 
themselves as a political body was Ofigwano"- 
siofint’, “we are of the extended lodge.’ Among 
the Iroquoian tribes kinship is traced through - 
the blood-of the woman only; kinship means 
membership in a family, and this in turn 
constitutes citizenship in the tribe, conferring 
certain social, political, and religious privi- 


~-leges, duties and rights which are denied to 


persons of alien blood; but, by a legal fiction 
embodied in the right of adoption, the blood 
of the alien may be figuratively changed into 
one of the strains of the Iroquoian blood, and 
thus citizenship may be conferred on a person 
of alien lineage. In an Iroquoian tribe the 
legislative, judicial and executive functions are, 
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usually exercised by one and the same class 
of persons, commonly called chiefs in English, 
who are organized into councils. There are 
three grades of chiefs. The chiefship is hered- 
itary in certain of the simplest political units 
in the government of the tribe; a chief is 
nominated by the suffrages of the matrons of 
this unit, and the nomination is confirmed by 
the tribal and. the federal councils. The 
functions of the three grades of chiefs are 
defined in the rules of procedure. When the 
five Iroquoian tribes were organized into a 
confederation, its government was only a 
development of that of the separate -tribes, 
just as the government of each of the constit- 
uent tribes was a development of that of the 
several clans of which it was composéd. The 
government of the clan was a development of 
that of the several brood families of which it 
was composed, and the brood family, strictly 
speaking, was composed of the progeny of a 
woman and her female descendants, counting 
through the female line only; hence the clan 
may be described as a permanent body of 
kindred, socially and politically organized, 
who trace actual and theoretical descent 
through the female line only. The simpler 
units surrendered part of their autonomy to 
the next higher units in such wise that the 
whole was closely interdependent and cohesive. 
The establishment of the higher unit created 
new rights, privileges, and duties. This was 
the principle of organization of the confeder- 
ation of the five Iroquoian tribes. The date 
of the formation of this confederation (prob- 
ably not the first, but the last of a series of 
attempts to unite the several tribes in a federal 
union) was not earlier than about the year 1570, 
which is some 30 years anterior to that of the 
Huron tribes. 

The Delawares gave them the name Mingwe. 
The northern and western Algonquians called 
them Nadowa, ‘adders.’ The Powhatan 
called them Massawomekes. The English 
knew them as the Confederation of the Five 
Nations, and, after the admission of the Tus- 
carora in 1722, as the Six Nations. Moreover, 
the names Maqua, Mohawk, Seneca, and 
Tsonnontowan, by which their leading tribes 
were called, were also applied to them col- 
lectively. The League of the Iroquois, when 
first known to Europeans, was composed of 
the five tribes, and occupied the territory 
extending from the E. watershed of lake Cham-_ 
plain to the w. watershed of Genesee r., and 
from the Adirondacks southward to the ter- 
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Titory of thé Conestoga. The date of the 
formation of the league is not certain, but there 
is evidence that it took place about 1570, 
occasioned by wars with Algonquian and 
Huron tribes. The confederated Iroquois im- 
mediately began’ to make their united power 
felt. After the coming of the Dutch, from 
whom they procured firearms, they were able to 
extend their conquests over all the neighbour- 
ing tribes until their dominion was acknow- 
ledged from the Ottawa r. to the Tennessee 
and from the Kennebec to Illinois r. and lake 
Michigan. Their westward advance was 
checked by the Chippewa; the Cherokee and 
the Catawba proved an effectual barrier in 
the S., while in the N. they were hampered by 
the operations of the French in Canada. 
Champlain on one of his early expeditions 
joined a party of Canadian Indians against 
the Iroquois. This made them bitter enemies 
of the French, whom they afterwards opposed 
at every step to the close of the French régime 
in Canada in 1763, while they were firm allies 
of the English. The French made several 
attempts through their missionaries to win 
over the Iroquois, and were so far successful 
that a considerable number of individuals 
from the different tribes, most of them Mo- 
hawk and Onondaga, withdrew from the several 
tribes and formed Catholic settlements at 
Caughnawaga and St. Regis, on the St. 
Lawrence, and Oka, on the Ottawa. The 
tribes of the league repeatedly tried, but 
without success, to induce them to return, 
and finally, in 1684, declared them to 
be traitors. In later wars the Catholic Iro- 
quois took part with the French against their 
former brethren. On the breaking out of the 
American Revolution the League of the Iro- 
quois decided not to take part in the conflict, 
but to allow each tribe to decide for 
itself what action to take. All the 
tribes, with the exception of the Oneida 
and about half of the Tuscarora, remained 
loyal to the British Crown. After the 
revolution the Mohawk and Cayuga, with 
other loyalist Iroquoian tribes, after several 
temporary assignments, were finally settled 
by the Canadian government on a reser- 
vation on Grand r., Ontario, where they 
still reside, although a few individuals emi- 
grated to Gibson, Bay of Quinte and Dela- 
ware, Ont., and to Caughnawaga, Que. 
All the Iroquois in the United States 
are on reservations in New York, with the 
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exception of the Oneida, who are settled near 
Green Bay, Wis. The so-called Seneca of 
Oklahoma are composed of the remnants of 
many tribes, among which may be mentioned 
the Conestoga and Hurons, and of emigrants 
from all the tribes of the Iroquoian confeder- 
ation. It is very probable that the nucleus 
of these Seneca was the remnant of the an- 
cient Erie. The Catholic Iroquois of Caugh- 
nawaga, St. Regis, and Oka, although having 
no connection with the confederation, supplied 
many recruits to the fur trade, and a large 
number of them have become permanently 
resident among the northwestern tribes of the 
United States and Canada. 

The number of the Iroquois villages varied 
greatly at different periods and from decade 
to decade. In 1657 there were about 24, but 
after the conquest of the Erie the entire coun- 
try from the Genesee to the w. watershed of 
lake Erie came into possession of the Iroquoian 
tribes, which afterwards settled colonies on the 
upper waters of the Allegheny and Susque- 
hanna and on the n. shore of lake Ontario, so 
that by 1750 their villages may have numbered 
about 50. The population of the Iroquois also 
varied much at different periods, Their con- 
stant wars greatly weakened them. In 1689 it 
it was estimated that they had 2,250 warriors, 
who were reduced by war, disease and defec- 
tions to Canada, to 1,230 in 1698. Their 
losses were largely made up by their system 
of wholesale adoption, which was carried on 
to such an extent that at one time their 
adopted aliens were reported to equal or ex- 
Dis- 
regarding the extraordinary estimates of some 
early writers, it is evident that the modern 
Iroquois, instead of decreasing in population, 
have increased, and number more at present 
than at any former period. On account of 
the defection of the Catholic Iroquois and the 
omission of the Tuscarora from the estimates 
it was impossible to get a statement of the 
full strength of the Iroquois until within re- 
cent times. About the middle of the 17th 
century the Five Nations were supposed to 
have reached their highest point, and in 1677 
and 1685 they were estimated at about 16,000. 
In 1689 they were estimated at about 12,850, 
but in the next 9 yoars they lost more than 
half by war and by desertions to Canada. 
The most accurate estimates for the 18th 
century gave to the Six Nations and their 
colonies about 10,000 or 12,000 souls. In 1774 
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they were estimated at 10,000 to 12,500. In 
1911 they numbered about 16,000, including 
more than 3,000 mixed-bloods, as follows: 

In Ontario: Iroquois and Algonkin at Watha 
(Gibson), 130 (about one-half Iroquois); Mo- 
hawk of the Bay of Quinte, 1,343; Oneida of 
the Thames, 777; Six Nations on Grand r., 
4,299 (Mohawk, 1,867; Oneida, 362; Onon- 
daga, 367; Tuscarora, 421; Cayuga, 1,063; 
Seneca, 219). In Quebec: Iroquois of Caugh- 
nawaga, 2,240; of St. Regis, 1,515; of Lake 
of Two Mountains, 434. There are also 
Iroquois in the Michel reserve, w. of Edmon- 
ton, Alta. It is interesting to note that they 

re the descendants of the voyageurs of the 
North West and Hudson’s Bay companies. 
Total in Canada, about 10,738. 

The Iroquois of New York in 1904 were 
distributed as follows: Onondaga and Seneca 
on Allegany res., 1,041; Cayuga, Onondaga, 
and Seneca on Cattaraugus res., 1,456; Oneida 
on Oneida res., 150; Cneida and Onondaga 
on Onondaga res., 513; St. Regis res., 1,208; 
Cayuga and Seneca on Tonawanda res., 512; 
Onondaga and Tuscarora on Tuscarora res., 
410. Total, 5,290. 

In 1905 there were also 366 Indians classed 
as Seneca under the Seneca School, Okla. 

The Algonquian and other Indians included 
with the Iroquois are probably outnumbered 
by the Caughnawaga and others in Alberta 
who are not separately enumerated. 

The following villages were Iroquois, but 
the particular tribes to which they belonged 
are cither unknown or are collective: Adjou- 
quay, Allaquippa, Anpuaqun, Aquatsagana, 
Aratumquat, Awegen, Blackleg’s Village, Buck- 
aloon, Cahunghage, Canowdowsa, Caughna- 
waga, Chartierstown, Chemegaide, Chenango, 
Chinklacamoose, Chugnut, Churamuk, Codo- 
coraren, Cokanuck, Conaquanosshan, Cone- 
joholo, Conemaugh, Conihunta, Connoso- 
‘mothdian, Conoytown (mixed Conoy and 
Iroquois), Coreorgonel (mixed), Cowawago, 
Cussewago, Ganadoga, Ganagarahhare, Gana- 
sarage, Ganeraske, Ganneious, Gannentaha, 
Glasswanoge, Goshgoshunk (mixed), Grand 
River Indians, Hickorytown (mixed), Janun- 
dat, Jedakne, Johnstown, Jonondes, Juniata, 
Juraken (2), Kahendohon, Kanaghsaws, Kan- 
nawalohalla, Kanesadageh, Karaken, Karha- 
tionni, Karhawenradon, Kayehkwarageh, 
Kaygen, Kenté, Kickenapawling, Kiskiminetas 
Kittaning, Kuskuski (mixed), Lawunkhannek, 
Logstown, Loyalhannon (?), Mahusquechi- 
koken, Mahican, Mahoning, Manckatawan- 
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gum, Matchasaung, Middletown, Mingo 
Town, Mohanet, Nescopeck, Newtown (4 
settlements), Newtychaning, Octageron, Ob- 
rekionni, Onaweron, Onkwe Iyede, Opolo- 
pong, Oquaga, Osewingo, Oskawaserenhon, 
Ostonwackin, Oswegatchie, Otiahanague, 
Otskwirakeron, Ousagwentera, Owego, Paille 
Coupée, Pluggy’s Town, Punxatawney, Run- 
onvea, Saint Regis, Saweunk, Schoharie, Scho- 
horage, Sconassi, Scoutash’s Town, Sevegé, 
Sewickly’s Old Town, Shamokin, Shannopin, 
Shenango, Sheshequin, Sheoquage, Sittawingo, 
Skannayutenate, Skehandowa, Solocka, Swa- 
hadowri, Taiaiagon, Tewanondadon, Tioga, 
Tohoguses Cabins, Tonihata, Tullihas, Tus- 
earora, Tuskokogie, Tutelo, Unadilla, Venango, 
Wakitomica, Wakerhon, Wauteghe, Yogh- 
roonwago, Youcham. Catholic missions among 
the Iroquois were: Caughnawaga, Indian 
Point, La Montagne, La Prairie, Oka, Oswe- 
gatchie, St. Regis, and Sault-au-Recollet. For 
the other Iroquois settlements, see under the 
several tribal names. 


(Jee BL He) 


Acquinoshionee.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 1, 517» 
1853. Acquinushionee.—Schoolcraft in Proc. N. Y- 
Hist. Soc., 80, 1844. Aganuschioni.—Macauley, N.- 
Y., u, 185, 1829. Agoneaseah.—Ibid. Agonnon- 
sionni.—Charlevoix (1744) quoted by Drake, Bk. 
Inds., bk. v, 3, 1848. Agonnousioni.— McKenney and 
Hall, Ind. Tribes, m1, 79, 1854. Agonnsionni.—Clark, 
Onondaga, 1, 19, 1849. Akononsionni.—Brinton, 
Lenape Leg., 255, 1885. Akwinoshioni.—Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, vr, 138, 1857. Aquanoschioni.—Barton, 
New Views, app., 7, 1798. 
Bk. Inds., bk. v, 4, 1848. Aquanuschionig.—Vater, 
Mith., pt. 3, sec. 3, 309, 1816. Aquinoshioni.—School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, v1, 188, 1857. Aquinushionee.— 
Ibid., m1, 532, 1853. Caenoestoery.—Schuyler (1699) 
in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rv, 563, 1854. Canaghkonje. 
—Dellius (1697), ibid., 280. Canaghkouse.—Ibid. 
Cannassoone.—Doc. of 1695, ibid:, 122. Cannis- 
soone.—lIbid., 120. Cannossoene.—Goy. of Can. 
(1695), ibid., 122, note. Canossoené.—Doc. of 1695, 
ibid., 120. Canossoone.—Ibid. Canton Indians.— 
Fletcher (1693), ibid., 33. Coenossoeny.—Ibid., 563, 
note. Confederate Indians.—Johnson (1760), ibid., 
vu, 432. Confederate Nations.—Mt. Johnson conf. 
(1755), ibid., vr, 983, 1855. Confederates.—Johnson 
(1763), ibid., vir, 582, 1856. Erocoise.—Morton (ca. 
1650) in Me. Hist. Soe. Coll., m1, 34, 1853. Five 
Canton Nations.—Jamison (1696) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., 1v, 235, 1854. Five Indian Cantons.—Hunter 
(1711), ibid., v. 252, 1855. Five Mohawk Nations.— 
Carver, Trav., 173, 1778. Five Nations.—Andros 
(1690) in R. I. Col. Rec., 1, 284, 1858. Gwhunnugh- 
shonee.—Macauley, N. Y., m, 185, 1829. Haugh- 
goghnuchshionee.—Ibid., 185. Hirocoi.—Shea, Cath. 
Miss., 215, 1855. Hiroquais.—Ibid., 205 (first applied 
by French to both Hurons andIroquois). Hiroquois. 
—Jes. Rel. for 1632, 14, 1858. Ho-de’-no-sau-nee.— 
Morgan, League Iroq., 51, 1851. Ho-di-no™‘syo"’ni’. 
—Hewitt, inf’n, 1886 (‘they are of the house’: own name 
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Seneca form). Honontonchionni.—Millet (1693) in 
N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., 1v, 78, 1854. _Hotinnonchien- 
di.—Jes. Rel. for 1654, 11, 1858. Hotinnonsionni.— 
Shea, Cath. Miss., 205, 1855. Hotinonsionni.— 
Bruyas (ca. 1700) quoted in Charlevoix, New France, 1, 
189, note, 1866 (Mohawk form). Hyroquoise.— 
Sagard (1636) in note to Champlain, Guy., tr, 220, 
1870. Hyroquoyse.—Ibid. Inquoi.—Boyd, Ind. Lo- 
cal Names, 1885 (misprint). Irecoies.—Lovelace 
(1670) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., m1, 190, 1853. Ire- 
quois.—Brickell, N. C., 283, 1737. lWriquoi.—Boyd, 
Ind. Local Names, 30, 1885. Iriquois.—Thornton in 
Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 175, 1857. Irocois.—Champ- 
lain (1603), Geuv., u, 9, 1870. Irocquois.—Doc. of 
1666 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 111, 134, 1853. Iregnas. 
—Rasle (1724) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., vir, 246, 


1819. Irokesen.—Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 3, 303, 1816 
(German form). Ironois.—Hennepin, Cont. of New 
Discov., map, 1698. Iroquaes.—Bayard (1698) in 


N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rv, 353, 1854. Iroque.—Smith 
(1798) quoted by Drake, Trag. Wild., 254, 1841. Iro- 
quese.—Hennepin (1683) quoted by Harris, Voy. and 
Trav., 11, 906, 1705. Iroqueze.—Harris, ibid., 1, 811 
1705. Iroquiese.—Hennepin, New Discov., 19, 1698. 
Iroquoi.—Baraga, Eng.-Otch. Dict., 147, 1878. Ire- 
quois.—Jes. Rel. for 1645, 2, 1858. Iroquos.—Drake, 
Bk. Inds., bk. v, 41, 1848. Irriquois.—Pike, Trav., 
130, 1811. Irroquois.—Talon (1671) in Margry, Déc., 
1, 100, 1875. Irroquoys.—La Montagne (1658) in N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., xm, 89, 1881. Ke-nunctioni.— 
Macauley, N. Y., 1, 174, 1829. Konoshioni.—Gale, 
Upper Miss., 159, 1867. Konossioni.—Dellius (1694) 
in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rv, 78, 1854. Konungzi 
Oniga.—Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 3, 309, 1816. Let-e- 
nugh-shonee.—Macauley, N. Y., u, 185, 1829. 
Mahongwis.—Rafinesque, Am. Nations, 1, 157, 1836. 
Masawomekes.—Smith (1629), Va., 1, 120, 1819. 
)Massawamacs.—Keane in Stanford Compend., 521,. 
1878. Massawomacs.—Jefferson, Notes, 279, 1825. 
Massawomecks.—Strachey, (ca. 1612), Va., 40, 1849, 
Massawomees.—Rafinesque, introd. to Marshall, Ky., 
I, 33, 1824. Massawomekes.—Smith (1629), Va., 1, 
74, 1819. Massawonacks.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
v1, 130, 1857. Massawonaes.—Boudinot, Star in the 
West, 127, 1816. Massowomeks.—Smith (1629), Va., 
1,119, 1819. Mat-che-naw-to-waig.—Tanner, Narr., 
316, 1830 (‘bad snakes’: Ottawa name for the Iroquois, 
in contradistinction to the Hurons, called the ‘good 
snakes’). Matchinadoaek.—La Hontan (1703) quoted 
by Vater, Mith., pt. 3,-sec. 3, 264, 1816 (‘bad people’: 
Algonquian name). Mengua.—Heckewelder (1819) 
quoted by Thompson, Long Id., 1, 767, 1843. Mengu- 
es.—Bozman, Md., uy, 481, 1837. Menguy.—Ra- 
_ finesque, introd. to Marshall, Ky., 1, 31, 1824. Meng- 
we.—Heckewelder (1819) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., vz, 


216, 1859. Mengwee.—Macauley, N. Y., 1, 185, 1829. 
Mengwi.—Rafinesque, Am. Nations, 1, 157, 1836. 
Messawomes.—Am. Pion., 1, 189, 1843. Minck- 


quas.—Smitt (1660) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., x11, 164, 

1881. Mincquaas.—Doc. of 1660, ibid., 184. Min- 

gaes.—Doc. of 1659, ibid., 106. Mingoe.—Conestoga 
: council (1721) quoted by Proud, Penn., 7, .132, 1797. 
if Mingos.—Homann Heirs map, 1756. Mingwee.— 
~ Macauley, N. Y., mu, 185, 1829. Minquaas.—Doc. of 
1660 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x11, 181, 1881 (also ap- 
plied to the Mingo on Ohio r., on map in Mandrillon, 
Spectateur Américain, 1785). Minquaes.—Doc. of 
1658, ibid. 95. Minquas.—Van der Donck (1656) 
quoted by Ruttenber, Tribes Hudson R., 51, 1872. 
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Mungwas.—Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 147, 1855 
(Chippewa name, and may mean the Mundua). Na- 


do-wage’.—Morgan in N. Am. Rey., 52, 1870. Nado- 
waig.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 39, 1855. Nado- 
was.—Schoolcraft, Pers. Mem., 446, 1851. Nadowé.— 
Baraga, Engl.-Otch. Dict., 147, 1878 (Chippewa name). 
Nah-dah-waig.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 193, 1855. 
Nahdooways.—Jones, Ojebway Inds., 32, 1861. 
Nahdoways.—lIbid., 111. Natu4gi.—Gatschet, Creek 
Migr. Leg., 1, 61, 1884 (Creek name). Naud-o-waig.— 
Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 83, 1885. 
Naudoways.—Tanner, Narr., 88, 1830. Nautowai¢. 
—Ibid., 316 (Ottawa name). Nautowas.—Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, 1, 304, 1853. Nautoway.—Tanner, Narr., 
310, 1830. Nod-o-waig.—U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 90, 1850. 
Nodoways.—Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, um, 149, 1852. 
Nodswaig.—U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 83, 1850. Notinnon- 
chioni.—Millet (1693) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rv, 79, 
1854. Nottawagees.—Glen (1750), ibid., v1, 588, 
1855. Nottawegas.—Mitchel in Hist. Mag., Ist s., Iv, 
358, 1860. Notteweges.—McCall, Hist. Ga., 1, 243, 
1811. Ofi-gwa-no’’syo"ni’.—Hewitt, inf’n, 1886 (Se- 
neca form). Rodinunschiouni.—Colden (1727) quo- 
ted in Charlevoix, New France, um, 189, note, 1866. 
Sechs Nationen.—Giissefeld, map, 1784 (German: 
Six Nations’). Six Allied Nations.—Sharpe (1754) in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d.s., v, 16, 1886. Six Nations. 
—Albany conf. (1724) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v, 713, 
1855. “Trokesen.—Heckewelder (1819) quoted by 
Thompson, Long Id., 1, 76, 1843 (Dutch form; misprint). 
Troquois.—Gorges (1658) in Me. Hist. Soe. Coll., 1, 
66, 1847 (misprint). Tudamanes.—Barcia, Ensayo, 


16, 1723. Wassawomees.—Rafinesque, introd. to 
Marshall, Ky., 1, 33, 1824. Ya"kwi-n&"-‘syafi-ni’.— 
Hewitt, inf’n, 1886 (Tuscarora form). Yrocois.— 
Champlain (1632), Chuv., v, pt. 2, 46, 1870. Yrokoise. 


—Vaudreuil (1760) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 1092, 
1858. Yroquois.—Champlain (1632) ,@uy., v, pt. 2, 
47, 1870. 

Iroquoise Chippeways. The Catholic 
Iroquois and Nipissing settled at Oka, Quebec. 
—Schermerhorn (1812). in Mass. Hist. Soe. 
Wolly 2d sey 1 tt, 1814, 


Isalwakten. A body of Salish of Fraser 
superintendency, Brit. Col. 


Isalwakten.—Can. Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. 
Ibid., 138, 1879. 


Isalwalken.— 


Isamis. A body of Salish of Fraser super- 
intendency, Brit. Col—Can. Ind. Aff., 78, 
1878. 

Isamuck. A body of Salish of Fraser 
superintendency, Brit. Col. 


Isammuck.—Can. Ind. Aff., 138, 1879. 
Ibid., 78, 1878. 


Isamuck.— 


Isisokasimiks (J-sis’-o-kas-im-iks, ‘hair 
shirts’). A division of the Kainah. 


Hair Shirts.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 209, 
1892. I-sis-’o-kas-im-iks.—Ibid. The Robes with 
Hair on the outside.—Culbertson in Smithson. Rep. 
1850, 144, 1851. 


Isle aux Tourtes (French: ‘turtle-dove 
island’). A French Sulpitian mission station, 


’ 
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probably on Ottawa r., Quebec, begun for 
the Algonkin and Nipissing about 1720, but 
shortly afterward removed to Oka, q.v.—Shea, 
Cath. Miss., 333, 1855. 


F Isle of St. Johns. A village or resort of a 
band of Micmac, probably in Nova Scotia, * 
in 1760.—Frye (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 
Ist s., x, 115, 1809. 


Islets de Jeremie. An Indian mission, 
probably Montagnais, on the lower St. Law- 
rence, Quebec, in 1863.—Hind, Lab. Penin., 
11, 179, 1863. 


Islyamen. A village w. of the Tlaamen 
and n. of Texada id., on the mainland of 
British Columbia.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., 
Victoria, 1872. 


Isquepah. A Sumas village on the wn. 
bank of Fraser r., Brit. Col., opposite the lake. 
—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 


Istsikainah (/s-tst’-kat-nah, ‘woods Bloods’) 
A division of the Kainah. 
Is-tsi’-kai-nah.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 209, 
1892. Woods Bloods.—Ibid. 


. 


Itamamiou. A Montagnais mission in 
1854, ©. of Natashkwan, on the n. bank of 
the St. Lawrence, Quebec. 


Itamameou.—Arnaud (1854) in Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, 
178, 1863. Itamamiou.—Hind, ibid., 180. 


Itijarelling. A summer settlement of Pad- 
limiut Eskimo on Exeter sd., Baffin island.— 
Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Itivimiut. (‘people of the farther side,’ so 
called by the Eskimo of Labrador proper). A 
tribe of Ungava Eskimo inhabiting the z. 
coast of Hudson bay, from lat. 53° to 58°; 
pop. estimated at 500. These people hunt in 
the interior half-way across the peninsula, 
continually scouring the coast for seal and the 
plains and hills for caribou to obtain necessary 
food and clothing. 

Itivimiut.—Turner in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., m1, 99, 
1888. Thiviment.—Boas in Am. Antiq., 40, 1888 
(misprint). 

Itliok. A Squawmish village community 
on the left bank of Skwamish r., Brit. Col. 
Itli’S6q.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 
Yitlé’q.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. : 

Itscheabine. A division of the Assiniboin, 
numbering 850, including 250 warriors, in 100 
tipis, when seen by Lewis and Clark in 1804, 
at which time they roved on the headwaters 


*The French called the present Prince Edward 
Island, Ile St. Jean. 
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of the Souris, Qu’Appele, and Assiniboine 
rs., in Canada and the United States. In 1808, 
according to Henry (Coues, New Light, 1, 
522, 1897), they were at enmity with the 
Dakota, Shoshoni, and with some of the 
Avikara and other tribes, but were friendly 
with the Cree. They lived by hunting, con- 
ducting trade with the Hudson’s Bay, North- 
west, and X. Y. fur companies. They are said 
to have paid little attention to their engage- 
ments and were great drunkards. In 1853 
they numbered 10 lodges under chief Les Yeux 
Gris. (F. W. H.) 

Gens de Feuilles.—Lewis and Clark, Exped., 1, 217, 
1893. Gens de la Feuille.—Badin (1830) in Ann. de 
la Prop. de la Foi, tv, 536, 1843 (same?). Gens des 
fees or Girls.—Orig. Jour. Lewis and Clark, vr, 104 
1905 (given as traders’ nickname). Gens des filles.— 
Maximilian, Trav., 194, 1843. Gens des Tee.—Orig. 
Jour. Lewis and Clark, op. cit. Girls’ band.—Hayden 
quoted by Dorsey in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 222, 1897. 
Itscheabiné.—Maximilian, op. cit. Little Girl 
Assiniboines.—Coues, Henry and Thompson Jour. 
(1808), 11, 522, 1897. Na-co’-tah O-see-gah.—Orig. 
Jour. Lewis and Clark, op. cit. Osgeegah.—Ibid. 
We-che-ap-pe-nah.—Denig (1853) quoted by Dérsey, 
op. cit. Wi-ic’-ap-i-nah.—Hayden, Ethnog. and 
Philol. Mo. Val., 387, 1862. Witci"ya"pina.—Dorsey 
in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 223, 1897. ‘ 


Ittatso. The principal village of the 
Ucluelet (q.v.) on Ucluelet arm of Barkley 
sd., w. coast of Vancouver id.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
263, 1902. 


Jack Indians. An unidentified tribe men- 
tioned by Dobbs (Hudson Bay, 13, 1744), 
who states that in 1731, they came to trade 
at the mouth of Albany river, Ontario. 
Named as distinct from Moose River Indians 
(Monsoni), Sturgeon Indians (Nameuilini), 
and French Indians. 


Jackquyome (Jack-quy-ome). A body of 
Salish of Kamloops agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 
257 in 1884, when their name appears for the 
last time.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1884, 188. 


Jatonabine (‘people of the rocks’). An 

Assiniboin band living in 1808 in n. w. Man- 
itoba, and having 40 tipis. 
E-an-to-ah.—Denig quoted by Dorsey in 15th Rep - 
B. A. E., 222, 1897 (‘Stone Indians’: ‘‘the original ap- 
pellation for the whole nation’’). Eascab.—Franklin, 
Narr., 104, 1823. Gens de Roche.—lIbid., 306. Gens 
des Roches.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 
387, 1862. Gens des rosches.—U:S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 289, 
1854. I’-ay-to’-an.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. 
Mo. Val., 387, 1862. lIe-ska-pi.i—Am. Natur., 829, 
1882. I"ya"to"wa".—Dorsey in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 223, 
1897 (= ‘stone village’). Jatonabiné.—Maximilian, 
Trav., 194, 1843. Rocks.—Larpenteur (1829), Narr., 
1, 109, 1898. Stone Indians.—Maximilian, Trav., 194, 
843 (so called by the English). ¥ 
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Jones, Peter (Kahkewaquonaby, Kahke- 
wagwonnaby). A mixed-blood Missisauga 
chief, missionary, and author; born Jan. 1, 
1802, died June 29, 1856. His father was a 
white man of Welsh descent named Augustus 
Jones, who maintained the closest friendship 
with Brant during the latter’s life. Peter’s 
mother was Tuhbenahneeguay, daughter of 
Wahbanosay, a chief of the Missisauga of 
Credit. Peter and his brother John were born 
at the extreme w. end of lake Ontario, on a 
tract of land known as Burlington heights. 
He remained with his tribe, following their 
customs and accompanying them on their 
excursions, until his 16th year, when his father, 
who was then a government surveyor, had 
him baptized by Rev. Ralph Leeming, an 
English Episcopal minister, at the Mohawk 
church on Grand r., near Brantford, Ont. 
Having professed religion at a camp meeting 
held near Ancaster, Ont., and taken an active 
part in the religious exercises of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church, Peter was sent on a 
missionary tour, in 1827, to lake Simcoe, lake &t. 
Clair, Muncey, and other points in w. Ontario, 
although not yet ordained. He had by this 
time entered upon his literary work, as in 
this year was published a hymn book trans- 
lated by him into Chippewa. He was con- 
stituted a deacon of the Wesleyan Methodist 
conference in 1830, and as minister by Rev. 
George Marsden at the Toronto conference 
in 1833. The remainder of his life was devoted 
chiefly to missionary work among the Missi- 
sauga and Chippewa, and to some extent 
among the Iroquois. His position as a Christ- 
ian pastor and ruling chief of his tribe gave 
him great influence, not only among his own 
people, but among all the Chippewa tribes. 
He visited England and New York, and made 
repeated journeys to Toronto in the prosecu- 
tion of his work and in behalf of his people. 
It was largely through his efforts that the 
titles of the Credit Indians to their lands were 
perfected. Although inured to out-door life 
and of a somewhat robust frame, his consti- 
tution began to yield to excessive exposures, 
resulting in his death near Brantford, in 1856. 
A monument was erected to his memory, in 
1857, with the inscription: ‘Erected by the 
Ojibeway and other Indian tribes to their 
revered and beloved chief, Kahkewaquonaby 
(the Rev. Peter Jones).’”’ A memorial tablet 
was placed by his family in the Indian church 
at the New Credit settlement. 


Ryerson (Ojebway Indians, 18, 1861) de- 
scribes Jones as “a man of athletic frame, as 
well as of masculine intellect; a man of clear 
perception, good judgment, great decision of 
character; a sound preacher, fervent and 
powerful in his appeals; very well informed 
on general subjects, extensively acquainted 
with men and things.” His wife was an English 
woman, who with 4 sons survived him. His 
seventh son, Peter E. Jones, who bore his 
father’s name (Kah-ke-wa-quo-na-by), was 
editor of a periodical, The Indian, published 
at Hagersville, Ont., in 1885-86. 

In addition to the volume of hymns, first 
printed in 1829, republished in 1836, and in 
various enlarged editions in later years, Jones 
translated also into Chippewa a volume of 
Additional Hymns (1861), an Ojibway Spelling 
Book (1828), Part of the New Testament (1829) 
The First Book of Moses (1835), and Part of 
the Discipline of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in Canada (1835). He also wrote the 
Life and Journals of Kah-ke-wa-quo-na-by 
(Rev. Peter Jones), 1860, and a History of the 
Ojebway Indians, with Especial Reference to 
their Conversion to Christianity, 1861. Con- 
sult Pilling, Bibliog. Algong. Lang., Bull. 
B. A. E., 1891. 


Kaake (Qa’dqé). A Salish tribe which for- 
merly occupied the s. 5. coast of Valdez id., 
Brit. Col., and spoke the Comox dialect. It 
is now extinct.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


Kaayahunik. A Squawmish village on the 
w. bank of Skwamish r., Brit. Col.—Brit. 
Adm. chart, No. 1917. 


Kabahseh (‘sturgeon’). 
Abnaki. 


Ki-bali’-seh.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 174, 1877. Ka- 
basa.—J. Dyneley Prince, inf’n, 1905 (modern St. 
Francis Abnaki form). 


A gens of the 


Kadadjans (Q/adadja’ns, said to be ap- 
plied to a person who gets angry with another 
and talks of him behind his back; a backbiter). 
A town of the Hagilanas of the Haida, on the 
N. w. end of Anthony id., Queen Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col., on which also stood the town 
of Ninstints.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, 
1905. 


Kadusgo (Q/d’dasgo). A Haida town or 
camp on Louise id., Queen Charlotte group, 
Brit. Col., at the mouth of a creek bearing the 
same name, which flows into Cumshewa inlet 
from the s. The family which occupied it 
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came to be called Kadusgo-kegawai (‘those 
born at Kadus-go’)—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
278, 1905. 


Kadusgo-kegawai (Q/da’dasgo qé’gawa-, 
‘those born at Kadusgo creek’). A family 
belonging to the Raven clan of the Haida, 
residing in the town of Kloo, Queen Charlotte 
ids., Brit. Col. The name was derived from 
that of an old camping place on the Nn. side 
of Louise id., and the people claimed descent 
from the Hlgahetgu-lanas of Old Gold Har- 
bour; but until recent years they occupied a 

-low position socially. At present they form 
one of the most numerous of the surviving 
family groups of the tribe. (J. B.S.) 
K’adas ke’é/owai.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Canada, 25, 1898. Q!a‘dasgo qé’gawa-i.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 269, 1905. 

Kae (Q4-i, ‘sea-lion town’). A former Haida 
town on Skotsgai bay, above Skidegate, Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. It was occupied by 
the Kaiahl-lanas, who took their name from 
the place before they moved to Kaisun. 

GaRess) 


Kagials-kegawai (Qa@'gials gé'gawa-, 
‘those born at Kagials’). An important family 
of the Raven clan of the Haida, which derives 
its name from a reef near Lawn hill, at the 
mouth of Skidegate inlet, Queen Charlotte 
ids., Brit. Col., where some of the people 
formerly lived. A second name. was Lqe’nol- 
la’nas, ‘people of [the town of] Cumshewa,’ 
whence one portion of the Kagials-kegawai is 
said to have moved. Their own town was 
Skedans, and their chief was one of the most 
influential on the islands. Subdivisions of the 
family were the Kils-haidagai and Kogaahl- 
lanas, the latter being of low social rank. The 
Kagials-kegawai claim to have sprung from a 
woman who floated ashore at Hot Springs id. 
in a cockleshell. They were closely connected 
with the Tadji-lanas, who appear to have 
originated in the same locality. 

Gama s) 
K‘agyalsk’é’owai.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 24, 1898. Lqe’not 14’nas.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 269, 1905. Qa’gials q@’gawa-i.—Ibid. Tlk t- 
notl 14’nas.—Boas, op. cit. 

Kahlguihlgahet - gitinai (Qalgu?’-iga'zet 
gitina’~i, ‘the Pebble-town Giti’ns living on 
the side of the town up the inlet’). A small 
branch of a Haida family called Hlgahet- 
gitinai living on the w. coast of Queen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
284, 1905. 
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Kahligua - haidagai (Qd’liguaxa’~idaga-i, 
‘people living at the end of the town up the 
inlet’). A subdivision of the Stawas-haidagai, 
a family of the Eagle clan of the Haida in 
Brit. Col., so named from the position of 
their houses in the town.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 273, 1905. 


Kahmitaiks (‘buffalo dung’). 
of the Piegan tribe of the Siksika. 


Buffalo Dung.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 225, 
1892. Kah’-mi-taiks.—Ibid., 209. 


A division 


Kaiahl-lanas (Qda’-~ial la’nas, ‘people of 
sea-lion town’). A family of the Eagle clan 
of the Haida, so called from the town which 
they formerly occupied on Skotsgai bay, near 
Skidegate, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 
After difficulties with their neighbours they 
moved to the w. coast, where they built the 
town of Kaisun. The remnant is now at 
Skidegate. They claimed community of origin 
with the Kona-kegawai, Djiguaahl-lanas, and 
Stawas-haidagai. 

(Secs) 
K‘ai’atl 14’nas.—Boas in 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
24,1898. Qa/-iat 1la’nas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 274, 
1905. Qa’-ita 14’nas.—Ibid. 

Kaiak, kayak. The men’s boat of the 
Eskimo of n. £. North America, from gajaq 
(g=German ch), the name in the eastern 
dialects of the Eskimo language. 

(AUK, GS) 


Kaidju (Qai’dju, ‘songs-of-victory town’). 
A Haida town on a point opposite Danger 
rocks, Moresby id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col., occupied by the Tadji-lanas. The Kaid- 
ju-kegawai, a subdivision of the Tadji-lanas,.. 
took its name from this town.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 277, 1905. 


Kaidju. A Haida town in Hewlett bay, 
on the ©. coast of Moresby id., Queen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col. It was occupied by the 
Kas-lanas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, 1905. 


Kaidjudal (Qai'djudal). A former Haida 
town on Moresby id., opposite Hot Spring id., 
Queen Charlotte group, Brit. Col. It was 
occupied by the Huldanggats.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 278, 1905. 


Kaidju-kegawai (Qai’dju qé’gawa-i those — 
born at Songs-of-victory town’). A subdivision 
of the Tadji-lanas, a family belonging to the 
Gunghet-haidagai (Ninstints people) of the 
Haida of British Columbia.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 269, 1905. 
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Kaigani (K/aiga’ni). A division of the 
Haida, living in Alaska. Their name is de- 
rived from that of a camping place or summer 
settlement where they were accustomed to 
assemble to meet incoming vessels and to 
trade with the whites. The Kaigani emi- 
grated from the n. w. end of Queen Charlotte 
ids. between 150 and 200 years ago, drove the 
Tlingit (Koluschan) from the s. end of Prince 

of Wales id., and took possession of their towns. 
The most important of these settlements were 
Sukwan, Klinkwan, Howkan, and Kasaan, 
which bear their old Tlingit names. The last 
three are still inhabited. Like many Tlingit 
tribes, but unlike other Haida, the Kaigani 
subdivisions often took their names from the 
name given to some individual house. About 
1840 the population was estimated at 1,735. 
According to Petroff’s report (10th Census, 
_ Alaska) they numbered 788 in 1880; in 1890 the 
population was given as 391. Their present 
number probably does not exceed 300. 

(J. RB. 8.) 


Kaiaganies.—Halleck (1869) in Morris, Resources of 
Alaska, 67, 1879. Kaigan.—Terry in Rep. Sec. War, 1, 
40, 1868-69. Kaigani.—Dawson, Queen Charlotte 
Ids., 1048, 1880. Kegarnie.—Dunn, Hist. Oregon, 281, 
1844. Kiganis.—Duflot de Mofras, Oregon, 1, 335, 336, 
1844. Kigarnee.—Ludewig, Aborig. Lang. America, 
157, 1860. Kigenes.—Am. Pioneer, 11, 189, 1843. 
Kygani.— Dall in Proc. A. A. A. S., 269, 1869. Kyga- 
nies.—Scouler in Jour. Geog. Soc. Lond., 1, 219, 1841. 


Kygany.—Gibbs after Anderson in Hist. Mag., 74, 1863. 


Kygargey.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 489, 1855 (after 
Work, 1836-41). Kygarney.—Kane, Wand. N. A., 
app., 1859 (after Wark, 1836-41). 

Kaiihl-lanas (Qai-tt la’nas). A subdivision 
of the Dostlan-Inagai, a family group of the 
Haida, named from a Gamping place on the w. 
coast of Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 

(J. R. S.) 


Kainah (Ah-kai-nah, ‘many chiefs,’ from 
a-kai-im ‘many,’ ni’-nah ‘chiefs’). A division 
of the Siksika (q. v.), or Blackfeet, now living 
on a reservation under the Blood agency in 
southern Alberta, between Belly and St. Mary 
rs.; area 540 sq. m. The subtribes or bands 

~ are Ahkaiksumiks, Ahkaipokaks, Ahkotashiks, 
Abkwonistsists, Anepo, Apikaiyiks, Aputosik- 
ainah, Inuhksoyistamiks, Isisokasimiks, Istsik- 
ainah, Mameoya, Nitikskiks, Saksinahmahyiks, 
Siksahpuniks, and Siksinokaks. According to 
the Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
_ Affairs for 1858, there were then 300 tipis 
and 2,400 persons. In 1911 there were 1,122 


persons on the reservation. 
Bloodies.—Hind, Red R. Exped., 157, 1860 (so called 
_ by half-breeds). Blood Indians.—Writer of 1786 in 


Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., ur, 24, 1794. Blood 
People.—Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 289, 1871. 
Blut Indianer.—Walch, map, 1805 (German form). 
Ede-but-say.—Anon. Crow MS. vocab., B. A. E. 
(Crow name). Gens du Sang.—Duflot de Mofras, 
Expl., u, 342, 1844. Indiens du Sang.—Ibid., 339. 
Kaénna.—Maximilian, Travels, 245, 1848. Kahna.— 
Ibid. Kai’-e-na.—Hayden, ’Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. 
Val., 256, 1862. Kaimé.—Browne in Beach, Ind. Mis- 
cel., 81, 1877. Kai’-na.—Clark Wissler, inf’n, 1905 
(Piegan dialectic form). Kai’nau.—Tims, Blackfoot 
Gram. and Dict., 113, 1889 (Siksika name). Kaince’- 
koon.—Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 1, 170, 1824 (own 
name). Kam/-ne.—Hayden, op. cit., 402 (Crow 
name). Ke’na.—Hale, Ethnol. and Philol., 219, 1846 
(sing., Keneku’n), Ki-na.—Morgan, Consang. and 
Affin., 289, 1871 (trans.: ‘high minded people’). Kine- 
ne-ai-koon.—Henry, MS. vocab., 1808. Ki’-no.— 
Morgan, Anc. Soc., 171, 1877. Meethco-thinyoowuc. 
—Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 1, 170, 1824. We’-wi- 
ca-sa.—Cook, Yankton MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1882 
(Yankton name). 


Kaisun (Qai’sun). A former Haida town 
on the n. w. coast of Moresby id., Queen 
Charlotte group, Brit. Col. It belonged to 
the Kaiahl-lanas, who settled there after 
moving from Skidegate inlet, but before that 
time the Kas-lanas are said to have occupied 
it. By the whites Kaisun was sometimes 
called Gold Harbour, or, to distinguish it 
from the town afterward built on Maude id. 
by the west-coast people, Old Gold Harbour; 
but this term is properly applicable to Skaito, 
a camp on Gold Harbour, itself occupied by 
Haida from all parts of the Queen Charlotte 
ids. during the time of the gold excitement. 
Kaisun is the Kish-a-win of John Wark’s list, 
which was accredited by him with 18 houses 
and 329 people in 1836-41. Since the old 
people can still remember 17 houses, Wark’s 
figures would appear to be trustworthy. The 
few survivors of Kaisun now live at Skidegate. 

(5. B.S.) 


Kaishun.—Dawson, Q. Charlotte Ids. 168, 1880. 
K'ai’s’un.—Boas, Twelfth Report N.W. Tribes Canada, 
24, 1880. Kaiswun Haadé.—Harrison in Proc. and 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 11, 125, 1895. Kish-a-win. 
—Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 489, 1855 (after Wark, 


1836-41). Qai’sun.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 287, 
1905. 
Kakake. Given as the Pigeon-hawk gens 


of the Chippewa, but really the Raven (Kagigi) 
gens of that tribe. 
Kagagi.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. Ka-kaik.—Tan- 
ner, Narr., 314, 1830 (‘hen hawk’). Ka-kake’.— 
Morgan, Ane. Soc., 166, 1877 (‘pigeon hawk’). : 
Kakapoya (‘inside fat..—Morgan). Given 
as a division of the Piegan tribe of the Siksika. 
Perhaps the same as Inuksikahkopwaiks, q.v. 
Inside Fat.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 171, 1877. Ka-ka’- 
po-ya.— Ibid. 
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Kakawatilikya (Qa” gawatilik’a). A gens 
of the Tsawatenok, a Kwakiutl tribe.—Boas 
in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. 


Kakekt (Xaz’éqt). An extinct Salish tribe 
which formerly lived at cape Lazo, E. coast of 
Vancouver id., and spoke the Comox dialect. 
Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


-Kakouchaki (from kakow, ‘porcupine’). A 
small Montagnais tribe formerly living on lake 
St. John uebec. They frequently visited 

) vif 

Tadoussac with other northern tribes and 
were occasionally visited in their country by 
the missionaries. 

Kacouchakhi.—Can. Ind. Aff., 40, 1879. Kak8a- 
zakhi.—Jes, Rel. for 1641, 57, 1858, Kakouchac.— 
Ibid., 1672, 44. Kakouchakhi.—Ibid., 1643, 38. 
Kakouchaki.—Champlain, (uvres, 11, 21, note, 1870. 
Nation des Porc epics.—Jes. Rel. for 1638, 24, 1858. 
Nation of the Porcupine.—Winsor, Cartier to Fron- 
tenac, 171, 1894. Porcupine Tribe.—Charlevoix, 
Hist. N. France, mu, 118, 1866. 

Kaksine (Qak’sin@). A Squawmish village 
community on Mamukum cr., left bank of 
Skwamish r., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 


Kalokwis (Qd'logwis ‘crooked beach’). A 
village of the Tlauitsis on Turnour id., Brit. 
Col. It was the legendary home of the 
Kwakiutl tribe at which all the transform- 
ations of animals took place. 
K&a-loo-kwis.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 
1887, sec. u, 72. Kar-luk-wees.—Boas in Bull. Am. 
Geog. Soc., 229, 1887. Qa’logwis.—Boas, inf’n, 1906 
(=‘crooked beach’). Qalukwis.—Boas in Bull. Am. 
Geog. Soc., op. cit. 

Kalulaadlek (Kalulad’ LEX, ‘small house of 
owl’). A village of the Ntlakyapamuk on the 
E. side of Fraser r., about 24 m. above Yale, 
Brit. Col.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
tu, 169, 1900. 


Kamloops) (‘point between the rivers’). A 
village at the junction of South Thompson and 
North Thompson rs., Brit. Col., occupied by 
Shuswap Salish; pop. 242 in 1911. | It gave 
its name to Kamloops Indian agency. + 


Kam-a-loo’-pa.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 
1891, sec. 1, 7 (mative name). Kameloups.—De Smet, 
Oregon, Miss. 100, 1847. Kamloops.—Cox, Columbia 
River, u, 87, 1831. Salst Kamlaps.—Gatschet, MS., 
B. A. E. (Okinagan name, from Salst, ‘people’). 


Kammuck. A former body of Salish of 


Fraser superintendency, Brit. Col. 


Kammack.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1879, 138. 
muck.—Ibid., 1878, 79. 


Kam- 


Kanatiochtiage (‘place of wild rice’). A 
former Iroquois settlement or village on the 
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n. shore of lake Ontario, inhabited chiefly by 
‘“Dowaganhaes” and reputed to be “near the 
Sennekes [Seneca] country.” It was situated 
near Tchojachiage, or approximately on the 
site of Darlington or Port Hope, in Durham 
county, Ontario. Three nations, composing 
16 ‘castles,’ came to settle there by Iro- 
quois permission. (J. N. B. H.) 
Ganadatsiagon.—Frontenac (1673) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., rx, 112, 1855. Ganatcheskiagon.—Ibid., note. 
Ganatoheskiagon.—Ibid. Kanatiochtiage.—Doc. of 
1700, ibid., rv, 694, 1854. 

Kandoucho. A former village of the 
Neutrals in Ontario, near the Huron country. 
Kandoucho.—Jes. Rel. for 1641, 75, 1858. Tous les 
Saints.—lIbid. (mission name). 

Kangertloaping (‘remarkable fiord’). <A 
summer settlement of Okomiut Eskimo of 
Saumia, at the head of an inlet emptying into 
Cumberland sd., Baffin island.—Boas in 6th 
Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Kangertluk (‘fiord’). A spring and fall 
settlement of Iglulirmiut Eskimo on Nn. Mel- 
ville penin. near the Fox channel coast, N. 
Hudson bay.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 
1888. 


Kangertlukdjuaq (‘great fiord’). A sum- 
mer settlement of Okomiut Eskimo of Saumia, 
at the head of an inlet emptying into Cum- 
berland sd., Baffin island.—Boas in 6th Rep. 
B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Kanégertlung (‘fiord’). A summer settle- 
ment of Talirpia Okomiut Eskimo on the s.w. 
coast of Cumberland sd., Baffin id—Boas in 
6th Rep. Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Kangguatl-lanas (Qa@figuat la’nas). An 
extinct subdivision of the Stustas, a family 
of the Eagle clan of the Haida of British 
Columbia. (3. R28.) 
K'anguatl 1a’nai.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can. 
22, 1898. Q&’fguax 1a’nas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida | 
276, 1905. 

Kanghishunpegnaka (‘those who wear 
crow feathers in their hair’). A division of 
the Sihasapa or Blackfoot Sioux. 

Kan gi-sun-pegnaka.—Dorsey in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 
219, 1897. Kaxi-cti"-pegnaka.—Ibid. 

Kangivamiut (‘people at the head’). A 
subtribe of the Sunkinimiut Eskimo living in 
the region of George r., N. Ungava, Que. 


Kangivamiut.—Boas in 6th Rep., B. A. E., map, 1888. — 
Kan’g0k¢lua/luksoagmyut.—Turner in llth Rep. 
B. A. E., 176, 1894 (=‘people of the great bay’). 
Kandktlualuksoagmyut.—Turner in Trans. Roy. — 
Soe. Can., v, 99, 1888. 
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Kangmaligmiut (‘distant ones’). An 

Arctic Eskimo‘ tribe between Manning pt. 
and Herschel id. The name has been attached 
to different local groups all the way from pt. 
Hope to Mackenzie r. 
Kadjakians.—Rink in Jour. Anthrop. Inst., xv, 240, 
1886. Kakmalikg.—Zagoskin, Descr. Russ. Poss. 
Am., pt. 1, 74, 1847. Kangiugdlit.—Rink, op. cit., 240. 
Kangmali-enyuin.—Richardson, Polar Regions, 300, 
1861. Kangmaligmeut.—Murdoch in Ninth Rep. 
B. A. E., 46, 1892. KAngmali’gmit.—Dall in Cont. 
N. A. Ethnol., 1, 10, 1877. Kangmaliinnuin.— 
Simpson quoted by Dall, ibid. Kangmalik.—Woolfe in 
11th Census, Alaska, 130, 1893. Kangnialis.— 
Keane in Stanford, Compend., 517, 1878. Kanmali- 
enyuin.—Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 46, 1892. 
Kofimd’d’lifi.Ibid., 43, 46. Western Mackenzie 
Innvit.—Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 12, 1877 (col- 
lective term including Kopagmiut and Kangmalig- 
miut). 


Kangormiut (‘goose people’). A tribe of 
Central Eskimo living in Victoria island, 
Franklin, N.W.T. 


Kang-orr-Mceoot.—Franklin, Journ. to Polar Sea, 1, 
43, 1824. Kanq-or-mi-ut.—Richardson, Arct. Ex- 
ped, 1, 362, 1851. Kafig-meut.—Petitot in Bib. 
Ling. et Ethnol. Am., 1, 11, 1876 (Chiglit name). 
‘White-Goose Eskimos.—Franklin, op. cit., 42. 


Kanhada (G'anhdda, meaning obscure). 
One of the 4 clans or phratries into which all 
Indians of the Chimmesyan stock are divided. 
It is also applied specifically to various local 
subdivisions of the clan. One such is found 
in the Niska town of Lakkulzap and one in 
each of the Kitksan towns.—Kitwingach, 
Kitzegukla, and Kishpiyeoux.—Boas in 10th 


Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 49-50. 1895, ~ 


Kanlax (Nxd’istEn, ‘the point’). An Upper 
Lillooet town at the junction of Bridge and 
Fraser rs., interior of British Columbia; pop. 
94 in 1911. 


Bridge river.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1904, pt. 2, 72, 1905. 
Kan-lax’.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1891, 
sec. 11, 44. Nx6/istren.—Boas, inf’n, 1906. 


Kapachichin (‘sandy shore’). A Ntla- 

kyapamuk town on the w. side of Fraser r., 
about 28m. above Yale, Brit. Col.; pop. 52 
in 1901. 
Kapatci’tcin.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 
169, 1900. Kapatsitsan.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1901, pt. 
mr, 164. Klapatci’tcin.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. 
Sury. Can., 5, 1899. Kopachichin.—Brit. Col. map, 
Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. North Bend.—Teit, op. cit. 
(name given by whites). 

Kaparoktolik. A summer settlement of 
Tununirusirmiut Eskimo near the entrance to 
Ponds inlet, Baffin island —M/’Clintock, Voy. 
of Fox, 162, 1859. 
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Kapaslok (K‘apasléq, ‘sand roof’). A vil- 
lage of Ntlakyapamuk on Fraser r., above 
Suk, Brit. Col. It was formerly a large settle- 
ment.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 
5, 1899. 


Kapiminakouetiik. Mentioned in the 
Jesuit Relations (26, 1646) as a tribe living at 
some distance Nn. of Three Rivers, Que. Doubt- 
less Montagnais, and possibly the Papinachois, 
q. Vv. 

Kapkapetlp (Qapgapéilp, ‘place of cedayr’ 
[?]). A Squawmish village community at 
Point Grey, Burrard inlet, Brit. Col.—Hill- 
Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. §., 475, 1900. 


Karhadage (‘in the forest.’—Hewitt). An 
unidentified tribe, band, or village, probably 
in Canada, with which the Iroquois affirmed 
they had made peace in 1701. Mentioned 
with the Chippewa, Missisauga, Nipissing and 
others (Livingston in N.Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
Iv, 899, 1854). Cf. Karhagaghrooney, Kari- 
gouistes, Karrthaet. (J\M.) 


Karhagaghrooney (Karhagaronon, ‘ peo- 
ple of the woods’). According to Sir Wm. 
Johnson a name applied by the Iroquois to 
wandering Indians n. of Quebec; but as he 
suggests Carillon on Ottawa r. as the best 
point for a post of trade with them, they 
were probably more to the westward. Dobbs 
placed them n. of lake Huron. The term is a 
collective one, referring to wandering bands 
of different tribes, possibly to the Tétes de 
Boule, and to those called O’pimittish Ininiwac 
by Henry. 

Karhagaghrooneys.—Johnson (1764) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., vir, 658, 1856. Kirhawguagh Roanu.— 
Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 28, 1744. 

Kariak. A summer settlement of Aivilir- 
miut Eskimo on Lyon inlet, n. end of Hudson 
bay.—Boas in 6th Rep. B.A.E., 450, 1888. 


Karigouistes. The name given by the 
Iroquois to the Catholic Indians of Canada, 
probably more especially to the Caughnawaga. 
The name seems to have reference to a long 
dress, possibly the gowns worn by the priests. 

(g. N. B. H.) 
Caraguists.—Colden (1727), Five Nations, 163, 1747. 
Karigouistes.—Bacqueville de la Potherie, 111, 200, 
1753. Karig8stes.—Dellins (1694) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., tv, 95, 1854. 

Karmakdjuin (Qarmaqdjuin, ‘large huts’). 
A summer settlement of the Akudnirmiut 
Eskimo on Home bay, Baffin island—Boas in 
6th Rep. B. A. E., 441, 1888. 
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Karmakdjuin. A village of Padlimiut 
Eskimo on the coast just Nn. of Exeter sd., 
Baffin island.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 
1888, 


Karmang (Qarmang, ‘hut’). A summer 
settlement of Talirpingmiut Okomiut Eskimo 
at the n.w. end of Nettilling lake, w. of Cum- 
berland sd., Baffin id—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. 
E.., map,1888. 


Karrihaet. Given as the name of a tribe, 
probably in Canada, with whom the Iroquois 
made peace in 1701. Mentioned with the 
Chippewa, Missisauga, Nipissing, and others. 
—Livingston (1701) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
Iv, 899, 1854. Cf. Karigouistes, Karhadage. 


Karsukan. A spring settlement of Oko- 
miut Eskimo of Saumia, on the coast of 
Baffin island, n. of Cumberland sd.—Boas in 
6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Karusuit (‘the caves’). <A village of the 
Talirpingmiut Okomiut Eskimo on Nettilling 
fiord, w. shore of Cumberland sd.; pop. 29 in 
1883. 


Kaiossuit,—Boas in Deutsche Geog. Blatt., vur, 32, 
1885. K’arussuit.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., no. 
80, 70, 1885. Kemasuit.—Kumlien in Bull. Nat. 
Mus., no. 15, 15, 1879. Kemesuit.—Ibid. Kim- 
mocksowick.—Wareham in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 
x11, 24, 1842. Qarussuit.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
426, 1888. 

Kaska. Given by Dawson (Rep. Geol. 
Surv. Can., 1998, 1889) as a division of the 
' Nahane, comprising the Achetotena (Htcha- 
reottine) and Dahotena (Etagottine) tribes. 
They are described as undersized and of poor 
physique, have the reputation of being timid, 
and are lazy and untrustworthy, but are com- 
paratively prosperous, as their country yields 
good furs in abundance. According to Morice 
(Trans. Can. Inst., vit, 519, 1892-93), however 
- “Kaska is the name of no tribe or subtribe, 
but McDame cr. is called by the Nahane 
Kasha ... and this is the real word which, 
corrupted into Cassiar by the whites, has 
since a score of years or more served to desig- 
nate the whole mining region from the Coast 
range to the Rocky mts., along and particu- 
larly to the n, of the Stikine r.’ The name 
Kaska is not recognized by the Indians them- 
selves, who form the third division of Morice’s 
classification of the Nahane. They number 


about 200. (A. F.C.) 
Kas-lanas (Q/ds_ lda’nas, ‘pitch-town 
people’) A family of the Raven clan of the 
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Haida. They inhabited the w. coast of 
Moresby id., Queen Charlotte group, Brit. Col., 
had no crests like the other Haida divisions, 
and were regarded as barbarous by the latter. 
Their principal town was in Tasu harbour.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 270, 1905. 


Kassigiakdjuak (Qassigiagdjuag). A winter 
settlement of Nugumiut Eskimo on Frobisher 
bay, s.£. Baffin island.—Boas in 6th Rep. B.A. 
E., map, 1888. 


Kasta (Q/a’sta). A legendary Haida town 
_on Copper bay, Moresby id., Queen Charlotte 

group, Brit. Col. It was named for the creek 
(Skidegate cr.), which ran near it, and was 
occupied by the Daiyuahl-lanas.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 

Kastitchewanuk. A Cree band on Albany 
r., _N. Ontario, in 1770.—Hutchins (1770) 
in Richardson, Arctic Exped., 11, 37, 1851. 

Katagemane (Kd-ta’-gemd-ne, ‘starving’). 
Given by Morgan (Ane. Soc., 171, 1877) as 
a division of the Piegan tribe of the Siksika, 


eis 


Katana (K/da’tana). A former Haida town 
on Louise id., Queen Charlotte group, Brit. 
Col., in possession of the Kagials-kegawai.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


Katernuna (perhaps jargon ‘Kater land’). 
A’ Talirpingmiut Eskimo village of the Oko- 
miut tribe on Cumberland sd., Baffin island.— 
Howgate, Cruise of Florence, 84, 1879. 


Kathlaram. A body of Salish formerly 
under Fraser superintendency, British Co- 
lumbia; now no longer officially reported. 


Kathlaram.—Canadian Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. Kath- 
larem.—lIbid., 138, 1879. 


Katluchtna (‘lovers, of glass beads’). A 
Knaiakhotana clan.—Richardson, Arct. Ex- 
ped., 1, 407, 1851. 


Katsey. A Cowichan tribe occupying the 
villages of Seltsas and Shuwalethet, on Pitt 
lake and river emptying into the lower Fraser 
Brit. Col.; pop. 78 in 1911. 


Kaitze.—Brit. Adm. Chart, no. 1917. Katezie.—_~ 
Can. Ind. Aff. for 1878, 79. Katsey.—Can. Ind. Rep.” 
1901, pt. 2, 158. Katzie.—Ibid., 14, 11, 1911. K'@’étsé.— 
Boas in Rep. 64th Meeting Brit. A. A. S., 454, 1894. 
Ke’tsi.—Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 54, 1902. 


Katshikotin. A part of the Hankutchin 
living on Yukon r., a short distance below 


Fortymile r., near the Yukon-Alaska bound 
ary. 
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Ka-tshik-otin.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Sury. Can. for 
1888, 202n, 1889. Klat-ol-klin.—Schwatka, Rep. on 
Alaska, 86, 1885 (name given by Russian half-breeds). 


Katzik. Two Indian settlements on the s. 
bank of lower Fraser r., 
Brit. Col. (Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 
1872). Perhaps the name refers to the Katsey 
tribe. Hatzic is a railway station on Can. 
Pac. ry. 


Kaudjukdjuak (Qaudjugdjuaqg). A winter 
settlement of the Akudnirmiut Eskimo be- 
tween Frobisher bay and Cumberland sd., 
Baffin island.—Boas in 6th Rep. B.A.E., map, 
1888. 


Kauldaw. The Kitksan division and town 
lying farthest inland toward the headwaters 
of Skeena r., under the Babine and Skeena 
River agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 37 in 1911. 


Culdoah.—Horetzky, Canada on Pac., 212, 1874. 
Gal-doe.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., 431, 1896. Gal Doe.— 
Ibid., 252, 1891. Gol-doe.—lIbid., 280, 1894. Kal- 


doe.—Ibid., 415, 1898. Kaul-daw.—Dorsey in Am. 


Antiq., x1x, 278, 1897. Kuldo.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. 
Kuldoe.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. m, 160, 1901. Kuld6s.— 
Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. 


Kaumauangmiut (from the lake of the 
same name, around which they chiefly dwell). 
An Eskimo tribe ins. B. Baffin island, probably 
closely related to the Nugumiut. 


Karmowong.—Hall, Arctic Researches, 294, 1865. 
Kaumanang.—Boas in Deutsche Geog. Blatt., vit, 
32, 1885 (misprint). K’aumauangmiut.—Boas in 
Petermanns Mitt., no. 80, 70, 1885. Quaumauang- 
miut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 421, 1888. 


Kauten (Kaw’/ten). A Squawmish village 
community on the right bank of Skwamish 
r., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A.A.S., 
474, 1900. 


Kawas (K/d’was; ‘fish eggs’). A subdivision 
of the Stustas, an important family of the 
Eagle clan of the Haida. One of their chiefs 
is said to have been blown across to the Stikine 
country, where he became a chief among the 
Stikine. (J. R. 8.) 
K’'a’was.— Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada, 22, 
1898. K!a’was.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 275, 1905. 


‘Kouas.—Harrison in Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 
sec. 11, 125, 1895. 


-Kawchodinne (ka ‘hare,’ cho ‘great,’ dinne 
‘people’: ‘people of the great hares’). An 
Athapascan tribe dwelling n. of Great Bear 
lake, Mackenzie dist., N.W.T., on Mackenzie 
r., the lakes n. of it, and Anderson r. Mac- 
‘kenzie (Voy., 1, 206, 1802) said they were a 
small tribe residing on Peace r., who spoke 
the language of the Chipewyan and derived 


below Sumas lake, 


their name from the Arctic hare, their chief 
means of support. Atanothertime (Mass. Hist. 
Coll., 11, 43, 1814) he placed them on Porcupine 
r., Yukon and Alaska. Franklin (Journ. to 
Polar Sea, 261, 1824) placed them immediately 
N. of the Thlingchadinne on the n. side of the 
outlet of Bear lake. Back (Journal, 497, 
1833-35) located them on Mackenzie r. as far 
N. as 68°. Richardson (Arct. Exped., m1, 3, 
1851) gave their habitat as the banks of 
Mackenzie r. from Great Slave lake downward. 
Hind (Lab. Penin., 11, 261, 1863) said they re- 
sorted to Ft. Norman and Ft. Good Hope on 
the Mackenzie, and also to Ft. Yukon, Alaska. 
Ross (MS., B.A.E.) said they resided in 1859 
in the country surrounding Ft. Good Hope 
on Mackenzie r., extending beyond the Arctic 
circle, where they came in contact with the 
Kutchin, with whom by intermarriage they 
have formed the tribe of Bastard Loucheux 
(Nellagottine). Petitot (Dict. Déné-Dindjié, 
xx, 1876) said the Kawchodinne lived on the 
lower Mackenzie from Ft. Norman to the 
Arctic ocean. They are described as a thick- 
set people, who subsist partly on fish and rein- 
deer, but obtain their clothing and most of 
their food from the hares that abound in their 
country. Their language differs little from 
that of the Etchareottine, while their style 
of dress and their customs are the same, 
although through long intercourse with the 
traders, for whom they have great respect, 
most of the old customs and beliefs of the 
tribe have become extinct. They are on 
friendly terms with the Eskimo. The Kaw- 
chodinne have a legend of the formation of 
the earth by the muskrat and the beaver. 
The dead are deposited in a rude cage built 
above ground, the body being wrapped in 
a blanket or a moose skin; the property of 
relatives is destroyed, and their hair is cut as 
a sign of mourning. When the supply of hares 
becomes exhausted, as it frequently does, they 
believe these mount to the sky by means of 
the trees and return in the same way when 
they reappear. Polygamy is now rare. They 
are a peaceable tribe, contrasting with their 
Kutchin neighbours. In personal combat 
they grasp each other by their hair, which 
they twist round and round until one of the 
contestants falls to the ground. They are 
not so numerous as formerly, a great many 
having died from starvation in 1841, at which 
time numerous acts of cannibalism are said to 
have occurred. In 1858 Ross (MS., B.A.E.) 
gave the population as 467; 291 males, 176 
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females. Of these 103 resorted to Ft. Norman 
and 364 to Ft. Good Hope. Petitot (Dict. 
Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876) arranged them in five 
subdivisions: Nigottine, Katagottine, Katcho- 
gottine, Satchotugottine, and Nellagottine. In 
another list (Bull. Soc. Géog. Paris, 1875) in- 
stead of Nigottine he has Etatchogottine and 
Chintagottine. In a later grouping (Autour du 
lac des Esclaves, 362, 1891) Petitot identifies 
Katagottine with Chintagottine, suppresses 
Satchotugottine, and adds Kfwetragottine. 
Déné.—Petitot, Hare MS. vocab. B. A. E., 1869. 
Dene Peaux-de-Liévre.—Petitot, Autour du lac des 
Esclaves, 289, 1891. Harefoot Indians.—Chappell, 
Hudson Bay, 166, 1817. Hare Indians.— Mackenzie, 
Voy., 1, 206, 1802. Hareskins.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. 
Geog. Soc., 650, 1883. Ka-cho-’dtinné.— Richardson, 
Arct. Exped., mu, 3, 1851. Kah-cho tinne.—Ross 
quoted by Gibbs, MS., B. A. E. (‘Arctic hare people’). 
Kancho.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 19, 
1836. Kat‘a-got-tiné.—Petitot, MS. vocab., B. A. E., 
1867. K’a-t’a-gottiné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, 
xx, 1876 (‘people among the hares’). Kawchodinneh. 
—Franklin, Journ. to Polar Sea, 261, 1824. Kha-t’a- 
ottiné.—Petitot in Bull. Soc. Géog. Paris, chart, 1875. 
Khatfa-Gottine.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 
362, 1891 (‘people among the rabbits’). Kkpayttchare 
ottiné.—Petitot, Hare MS. vocab. B. A. E., 1869 
(Chipewyan name). Nouga.—Macfarlane (1857) in 
Hind. Lab. Penin., 1, 258, 1863 (‘spittle’: Eskimo 
name). Peau de Liévre—Petitot in Bull. Soc. Géog. 
Paris, chart, 1875., Peaux-de-Liévres.—Petitot, Au- 
tour du lac des Esclaves, 362, 1891. Rabbitskins.— 
McLean, Hudson Bay, 1, 243, 1849. Slave.—Richard- 
son, Arct. Exped., 1, 242, 1851. Ta-n4-tin-ne.— 
Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 289, 1871. 


Kawchogottine (‘dwellers among the large 
haces’). A division of the Kawchodinne. 
Petitot, in 1867 (MS., B. A. E.), located them 
on the border of the wooded region N. £. of 
Ft. Good Hope, and in 1875 (Bull. Soc. de 
Géog. Paris, chart, 1875) on the headwaters 
of Anderson r., N. of Great Bear lake. The 
same authority (Autour du lac des Esclaves, 
362, 1891) says their habitat is on the large 
lakes of the interior E. of Mackenzie r. 
K’a-tch6-gottiné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 
1876. Katch6-Ottiné.—Petitot in Can. Rec. Sci., 1. 
49, 1884. Kha-tché-gottiné.—Petitot in Bull. Soc. 
de Géog. Paris, chart, 1875. Natlé-tPa-Gottine.— 


Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 362, 1891 (=‘people 
among the little reindeer’). 


Kayung (Q!ay@%). A Haida town on 
Masset inlet, Queen Charlotte ids, Brit. Col., 
just above Masset. It was occupied by the 
Kuna-lanas, who owned the place, and the 
Sagui-gitunai. John Wark does not give 
separate figures for the population of this 
town in 1836-41, but the old people estimate 
the number of houses at 14, which would 
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indicate about 175 people. The place was at 
one time entirely abandoned, but two or three 
families have recently returned to it. 
GERTSe) 

K”’aya’ng.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 23, 
1898. Kayung.—Dawson, Queen Charlotte Ids., 1638, 
1880. Q!aya/fi Inaga’ -i.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 
1905 (the people). 

Kchegagonggo (K’chi-gd-gong’-go, ‘pigeon- 
hawk’). A gens of the Abnaki (q.v.).—Mor- 
gan, Anc. Soc., 174, 1877. 


Keda-lanas (Q!éda la’nas, ‘strait people’). 
A subdivision of the Hagi-lanas, a family of 
Ninstints belonging to the Raven clan of the 
Haida. They received their name from a 
narrow strait in front of the town.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 268, 1905. 


Kedlamik (Qé"lamiz, ‘broad patch of 
bushes’). An Okinagan village near Nicola 


lake, Brit. Col. 
Lkalamix.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1 
174, 1900. Qé’Tamix.—Ibid. 


Keinouche (Kinézhd", ‘pickerel’). One of 
the divisions or chief bands of the Ottawa, 
q.v. The Jesuit Relation of 1640 locates them 
at that time, under the name Kinounchepirini, 
s. of the isle of the Algonquins (Allumettes id.) 
in Ottawa r. This would place them, if taken 
literally, some distance 5. of lake Huron; but 
as the knowledge then possessed by the French 
was very imperfect, it is probable that the 
Relation of 1643, which places them on lake 
Huron, is more nearly correct. In 1658 they 
appear to have lived along the N. shore of the 
lake. Between 1660-70 they, with the Kis- 
kakon and Sinago, were attached to the 
mission at Shaugawaumikong (now Bayfield), 
on the s. shore of lake Superior. It is probable 
however, that at the time of Father Menard’s 
visit, in 1660, they were at Keweenaw bay, 
Mich. In 1670-71 they returned to Mackinaw, 
some passing on to Manitoulin id.; but it is 
probable that the latter, or a part of them, 
were included in the Sable band. 


(JM... SCT) 
Keinouché.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 87, 1858. Kinonche- 
piirinik.—Ibid., 1658, 22 ,1858. Kinonchepirinik.— 


Ibid., 1643, 61, 1858. Kinouché.—Marquette (1670) 
quoted by Shea, Miss. Val., xlix, 1852. Kinouche- 
biiriniouek.—Jes. Rel. 1646, 34, 1858. Kinounche- 
pirini.—Ibid., 1640, 34, 1858. Quenongebin.— 
Champlain (1613), @uvres, 11, 298, 1870. ; 

Kekayeken (Kék'd’yék'nn). A Songish 

. *“* . . . . ‘ 
division residing between Esquimalt and 
Becher bay, s. end of Vancouver id.—Boas 
in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 17, 1890. 
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Kekelun (K*é’kelun). A Squawmish village 
community on the w. side of Howe sd., Brit. 
Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A.A.S., 474, 
1900. 

Kekertakdjuin (Qegertaqdjuin, ‘big is- 
land’). A spring settlement of Padlimiut 
Eskimo at the end of Howebay, Baffin island.— 
Boas in 6th Rep. B.A.E., map, 1888. 


Kekertaujang (Qegertaujang, ‘like an is- 
land’). A winter village of the Saumingmiut, 
a subtribe of the Okomiut Eskimo, on Cum- 
berland penin., Baffin island —Boasin 6th Rep. 
B. A. E., map, 1888. 


- Kekerten (‘islands’). The winter village 
of the Kingnaitmiut Eskimo on the E. side of 
Cumberland id., Baffin island;pop. 82 in 1883. 


K’exerten.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., no. 80, 70, 


1885. Kikkerton.—Kumlien in Bull. U. 8. Nat. Mus., 
no. 15, 15, 1879. Qeqerten.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. 
E., 425, 1888. 


Kekertukjuak (Qegertugqdjuaq, ‘big island’) 
A spring settlement of Nugumiut Eskimo on 
an island in Frobisher bay, s. ©. Baffin island. 
—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Kekios. A Squawmish village community 
on the right bank of Skwamish r., s. B.C. 
Qaqid’s.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. Qé’qids.—Hill- 
Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 

Kekwaiakin (Qrk’wat'akin). A Squawmish 
village community on the left bank of Skwa- 
mish r., Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. 

A. A.§8., 474, 1900. 


Kelatl (Qu/da’tl). The uppermost Cowichan 
-subtribe on Fraser r., Brit. Col. Their town 
was Asilao, above Yale-—Boas in Rep. Brit. 
A. A.S., 454, 1894, 


Keles (Qé'lxs). A Chilliwak town on 
upper Chilliwak r., Brit. Col.—Boas in 64th 
Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 454, 1894. 


Kelketos (Qu’lknlés, ‘painted’). A Squaw- 
“mish village community on the BE. coast of 
Howe sd., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. 
A.A.S.,-474, 1900. 


Kelsemaht (‘rhubarb people’). A Nootka 


tribe on Clayoquot sd., Vancouver id.; pop. ° 


80 in 1911. Their principal village is Yahksis. 
Kel-seem-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 186, 1884. Kel-sem- 
aht.—Ibid., 357, 1897. _ Keltsma’ath.—Boas in 6th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31, 1890. Kiilsmaht.— 
Sproat, Savage Life, 308, 1868. Kilsim&at.—Mayne, 
Brit. Col., 251, 1861. 


_ Keltakkaua (Kn’lidgk'aua). A division of 
the Nuhalk, a Bellacoola tribe of the coast of 
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British Columbia.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 


Kemanks. A body of Salish of Fraser 
superintendency, Brit. Col. (Can. Ind. Aff., 
138, 1879); no longer officially reported. 


Kenabig (Kindbik, ‘snake’). A gens of the 
Chippewa. 
Che-she-gwa.—Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., v, 45, 1885 (‘rattlesnake’). Ke-na’-big.—Mor- 
gan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877 (‘snake’). Kin&abik.—Wm. 
Jones, inf’n, 1906. She-she-gwah.—Tanner, Narra- 
tive, 175, 1830. She-she-gwun.—lIbid., 315 (‘rattle- 
snake’). 


Kenim Lake. A Shuswap village or band 
on Canim lake, which flows into North Thomp- 
son r., interior of British Columbia; pop. 87 
in 1902, 72 in 1911. 


Canim Lake. Can. Ind. Aff., 18, m, 1911. Kanim 
Lake.—Can. Ind. Aff., 274, 1902. Kaninim Lake.— 
Ibid., 271, 1889. Kaninis’ Tribe.—lIbid., 190, 1884. 
Kenim Lake.—iIbid., pt. 1, 72, 1902. 


Kenipsim. A Cowichan tribe in Cow- 
ichan valley, near the s. ©. end of Vancouver 
id.; pop. 40 in 1911. 

Ka-nip-sum.—Can. Ind. Aff., 308, 1879. Kee-nip- 
saim.—Ibid., 302, 1893. Kee-nip-sim.—lIbid., 231, 
1886. Ke-nip-sim.—lIbid., 190, 1883. Khenipsim. 
—Ibid., pt. m, 164, 1901. Khenipsin.—Ibid., pt. 1, 
69, 1904. Qé’nipsen.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 
Shenepsin. Can. Ind. Aff., 1, 8, 1911. 


Kenozhe (Kinozhd, ‘pickerel’). A gens of 
the Chippewa. Cf. Keinouche. 


Ke-noushay.—Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
v, 44, 1885 (trans. ‘pike’). Ke-no-zha.—Tanner, 
Narrative, 314, 1830 (‘pickerel’). Ke-no’-zhe.— 
Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877 (‘pike’). Kin6jan.— 
Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. 


Kente (ként‘a’, ‘field,’ ‘meadow’). A Ca- 

yuga village existing about 1670 on Quinte 
bay of lake Ontario. 
Kanté.—Bruyas (1673) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 
792, 1855. Kenté.—Frontenac (1673), ibid., 96. 
Kentsia.—Homann Heirs’ map, 1756. Kentsio.— 
Lotter, map, ca. 1770. Quenté.—La Hontan, New 
Voy., 1, 32, 1703. Quintay.—Frontenac (1672), op. 
cit, 93. Quinté.—Doc. of 1698 in N. Y. Doc. Coll. 
Hist., mx, 681, 1855. 

Kepatawangachik. Given as the name of 
a tribe formerly living near lake St. John, Que., 
but driven off by the Iroquois (Jes. Rel. 
1660, 12, 1858). Named in connection with 
Abitibi and Ouakouiechidek (Chisedec). Pos- 
sibly the Papinachois. 

Keremeos. A Similkameen band of the 
Okinagan; pop. 55 in 1897, when last sep- 
arately enumerated. 
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Kerem-eeos.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1883, 191. Kere- 
meoos.—Ibid., 1892, 313. Keremeos.—Postal Guide, 
1912. Keremeus.—Ibid., 1897, 364. Kéremya’uz.— 
Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 174, 1900. 


Kesa (Qé’sa). A Haida town on the w. 
coast of Graham id., Queen Charlotte group, 
Brit. Col. It was occupied by the Tadji- 
lanas before moving to Alaska.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 


Kespoogwit (‘land’s end’). One of the 
two divisions of the territory of the Micmacs 
as recognized by themselves. According to 
Rand it includes the districts of Eskegawaage, 
Shubenacadie, and Annapolis (q.v.), em- 
bracing all of s. and B. Nova Scotia. In Frye’s 
list of 1760, Kashpugowitk and Keshpugowitk 
are mentioned as two of 14 Micmac bands or 
villages. These are evidently duplicates, as 
the same chief was over both, and were in- 
tended for the Kespoogwit division. The 
inhabitants are called Kespoogwitunak. See 
Micmac. (J. M.) 


Kashpugowitk.—Frye (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 
1st s., x, 115-116, 1809. Keshpugowitk.—Ibid. (men- 
tioned separately, but evidently the same). Kespoog- 
wit.—Rand, First Micmac Reading Book, 81, 1875. 
Kespoogwituna’k.—Ibid. (the people of Kespoogwit). 


Ket (Q!2, ‘narrow strait’). A Haida town 
on Burnaby str., Moresby id., Queen Char- 
lotte group, Brit. Col. It was occupied by a 
branch of the Hagi-lanas, who from their 
town were called Keda-lanas.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 277, 1905. 


Ketlalsm (K@tlals’m, ‘nipping grass,’ so 
called because deer come here in spring to 
eat the fresh grass). A Squawmish village 
community on the x. side of Howe sd., Brit. 
Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A.A.S., 474, 1900. 


Ketlaynup. A body of Salish of Vancouver 
id., speaking the Cowichan dialect; pop. 24 
in 1882.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1882, 258. 


Ketnas-hadai (K’étnas :had’a’i, ‘sea-lion 
house people’ [?]). Given by Boas ) Fifth Rep. 
N.W. Tribes Canada, 27, 1889) as the name 
of a subdivision of the Yaku-lanas, a family of 
the Raven clan of the Haida of s. w. Alaska; 
but it is in reality only a house name belong- 
ing to that family. There seems to be an error 
in the designation, the word for ‘sea-lion’ 
being qa-t. @.cRES.) 

Kevilkivashalah. A body of Salish of 
Victoria superintendency, Vancouver id. Pop. 
31 in 1882, when last separately enumerated. 

Kevil-kiva-sha-lah.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1882, 258. 
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Keyerhwotket (‘old village’). A village ol 

the Hwotsotenne on Bulkley r., Brit. Col., 
la t..50-: 
Kéyer-hwotq?t.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 27, 
1902. ’Mey®Ihwotq?t.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soe. 
Can., x, map, 1892. Kyahuntgate.—Tolmie and 
Dawson, Vocabs. B.C., map, 1884. Kyahwilgate.— 
Dawson in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., 208, 1881. 


Kezche. A Tatshiautin village on Taché 

r., Brit. Col., under the Babine and Upper 
Skeena River agency; pop. 24 in 1904. 
Grand Rapids.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 70, 1902. 
’Keztce.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 26, 1902. Kus- 
ché-o-tin.—Dawson in Rep. Can. Geol. Surv., 30B, 
1881. .Kustsheotin.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
B.. C,; 1238, 1884. 


Kezonlathut. <A Takulli village on Mc- 
Leod lake, Brit. Col.; pop. 85 in 1911. 
McLeod’s Lake.—Can. Ind. Aff., 1904, pt. 1, 74, 1905. 
Qézofilathit.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., x, 
109, 1892. 

Kfwetragottine (‘mountain people’). A 
division of the Kawchodinne living s. of Ft. 
Good Hope, along Mackenzie r., Mackenzie 
dist., N.W.T. 

Kfwé-toa-Gottiné.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Es- 
claves, 362, 1891. 

Khaap. <A body of Ntlakyapamuk under 
the Kamloops-Okanagan agency, Brit. Col.; 
pop. 23 in 1901, the last time the name ap- 
pears. 


Khaap.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1901, pt. 2, 166. 
Ibid., 1885, 196. 


Skaap.— 


Khinonascarant (‘at the base of the 
mountain.’ —Hewitt). A Huron village in 
Ontario in 1637.—Jes. Rel. for 1637, 126, 1858. 


Khioetoa. A former village of the Neutrals, 
apparently situated a short distance ©. of the 
present Sandwich, Ontario. 

(J. N. B. H.) 


Khioetca.—Jes. Rel. for 1641, 80, 1858. Kioetoa.— 
Jes. Rel., m1, index, 1858. St. Michel.—Jes. Rel. for 
1641, 80, 1858 (mission name). 


Kiaken (K‘aake'n, ‘palisade’ or ‘fenced vil- 
lage’). Two Squawmish village communities 
in British Columbia; one on the left bank of 
Skwamish r., the other on Burrard inlet.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 475 
1900. 


Kianusili (Kid'nusili, ‘cod people’). “A 
family belonging to the Raven clan of the 
Haida. Kidn is the name for the common cod. 
This family group formerly lived on the w. 
coast of Queen Charlotte ids., near Hippa id., 
Brit. Col. (F..R.82 
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Kiandsilii—Harrison in Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, 1, 123, 1895. Kia’nusili.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 271, 1905. Kya’nusla.—Boas, 12th Rep. N.W. 
Tribes Canada, 22, 1898. 


Kiaskusis (‘small gulls’). A small Cree band 
residing in 1856 around the fourth lake from 
Lac Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan. They were 
formerly numerous, but had become re- 
duced to 30 or 40 families owing to persistent 
Blackfeet raids—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. 
Mo. Val., 237, 1862. 


Kicham (K’tca’m). A Squawmish village 
community on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 475, 1900. 


Kichesipirini (‘men of the great river,’ from 
kiche ‘great,’ sipi ‘river,’ iriniouek ‘men.’ By 
the Huron they were called Ehonkeronon; 
from the place of their residence they were 
often designated Algonquins of the Island, and 
Savages of the Island). Once an important 
tribe living on Allumette id., in the Ottawa 
river, Quebec. They were considered as 
the typical Algonkin, and in order to distin- 
guish them from the other tribes included 
‘under the term in this restricted sense were 
called “Algonquins of the Island,” a name 
first applied by Champlain (see Algonkin). 
As Ottawa r. was the line of travel between 
the Upper Lake country and the French settle- 
ments, the position of the tribe made it at 
times troublesome to traders and voyageurs, 
although as a rule they appear to have been 
peaceable. In 1645 they, together with the 
‘Hurons, made a treaty of peace with the 
Troquois; but it was of short duration, for 5 
years later both the Hurons and the Kichesi- 
‘pirini fled for safety to more distant regions. 
What became of them is not known. It is 
‘probable that they were consolidated with the 
Ottawa or with some other northwestern 
Algonquian tribe. (J. M. J.N. B. H.) 


-Algommequin de I’Isle.—Champlain (1632), Guvres, 
Vv, pt. 2, 193, 1870 (see Algonkin for various forms of the 
word), Ehonkeronons.—Jes. Rel. 1639, 88, 1858. 
‘Héhonqueronon.—Sagard (1632), Hist. Can., Iv, cap. 
‘Nations,’ 1866. Honqueronons.—Sagard (1636), 
ibid., m1, 620, Honquerons.—Ibid., 1, 247. Kichesi- 
Ppiiriniouek.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 22, 1858. Kichesipiri- 
ni.—Ibid., 1640, 34, 1858. Kichesipiriniwek.—Ibid., 
1646, 34, 1858. Nation de I’ Isle.—lIbid., 1633, 34, 
1858. Sauvages de 1’ Isle.—Ibid., 1646, 34, 1858. 


Kidnelik. A tribe of Central Eskimo living 


on Coronation gulf, Arctic ocean. 


Copper Eskimo.—Schwatka in Science, 543, 1884. 
Kidelik.—Rink, Eskimo Tribes, 33, 1887. Kidnelik. 
—Schwatka in Science, 543, 1884. Qidneliq.—Boas 
in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 470, 1888. 
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Kigicapigiak (‘the great establishment,’ 
or ‘great harbour’). A former Micmac village 
on Cascapedia r.. Bonaventure co., Quebec.— 
Vetromile, Abnakis, 59, 1866. 


Kigiktagmiut (‘island people’). A tribe 
of Eskimo inhabiting the islands of Hudson 
bay off the Ungava coast, between lat. 56° 
and 61°. They wear the skins of seals and 
dogs instead of reindeer skins, use the bow 
and arrow and the spear instead of firearms, 
and often suffer for want of food. 
Ki’giktag’myut.—Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 180, 
1894. Kigukhtagmyut.—Turner in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can., 1887, sec. 11, 99. 

Kikait (Kikait), A Kwantlen village at 
Brownsville, opposite New Westminster, on 
lower Fraser r., Brit. Col.; pop., together with 
the New Westminster village, 65 in 1902.— 
Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 54, 1902. 


Kikwistok. A Nakoaktok village on Sey- 
mour inlet, Brit. Col. 


K6é-ques-ta.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 226, 1887. 
Kikwistoq.—Ibid. Té’-kwok-stai-e.—Dawson in 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887, sec. 1, 65. 


Kil (K/il, ‘sand-spit-point [town]’). A 
small Haida town formerly on Shingle bay, 
Skidegate inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col. It was occupied by the Lanachaadus, 
who owned it, and the Gitingidjats, two 
family groups of very low social rank.—Swan- 
ton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


Kilinigmiut (‘people of the serrated coun- 
try’). A subtribe of the Suhinimiut Eskimo 
inhabiting the region about cape Chidley, Nn. 
Labrador and Ungayva. Pop. fewer than, 40. 


Ki lin’ig myut.—Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 176, 
1894, 


Kilistinons of the Nipisiriniens. Men- 
tioned by the Jesuit Rel. of 1658 (Thwaites 
ed., XLIV, 249, 1898) as one of the 4 divisions 
of the Cree, so called“ because they traded 
with the Nipissing. They lived between 
lake Nipigon and Moose r., Ontario, though 
they were not very stationary. Their popula- 
tion at the date given was estimated at 2,500. 


Killikinnick. See Kinnikinnick. 


A Cowichan tribe in Cow- 
consisting of 


Kilpaulus. 
ichan valley, Vancouver id., 
only 4 people in-1911. 
Kil-pan-hus.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1883, 190. Kil- 
panlus.—lIbid., 1901, pt. 2, 164, 1902. Kilpaulus— 
Ibid., 1911, 207. Tilpa’les.—Boas, MS., B. A. E. 
1887.  Tlip-pah-lis.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1880 31 
Tlip-pat-lis.—Ibid., 1879, 308. 
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Kils-haidagai (K/ils xa’-idaga-t, ‘peninsula 
people’). A branch of the Kagials-kegawai, 
a family group belonging to the Raven clan 
of the Haida. They took their name from a 
point at the outer end of the tongue of land 
on which the Skedans formerly stood, and 
where were most of their houses.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 269, 1905. 


Kilstlai-djat-takinggalung (Ki'lsta-i djat 
tlak!t'ngalan, ‘chieftainess’ children’). A sub- 
division of the Hlgahetgu-lanas, a family of 
the Raven clan of the Haida.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 270, 1905. 


Kilutsai (Gyildls’d’r, ‘people of the river’s 

arm’). A Tsimshian family and town neat 
Metlakatla, on the N.W. coast of British 
Columbia. 
Gyildts’a’r.— Boas in Zeitschr. fiir Ethnol., 232, 188- 
Kel-ut-sah.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. 
Kill,on,chan.—Howard, Notes on Northern Tribes, 
1854, MS., B. A. E., Killoosa.—Horetzky, Canada on 
Pacific, 212, 1874. Killowitsa.—Brit, Col. map, 1872. 
Killatsar.—Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 318, 1885. Kiloot- 
sAi.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1148, 
1884. Kil-utsai.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., XIx, 281, 
1897. 


Kimaksuk. A Kinguamiut Eskimo village 
on Cumberland sd., lat. 65°, Baffin island.— 
McDonald, Discovery of Hogarth sd., 86, 
1841. 


Kimissing (Qimissing). A fall settlement 
of Talirpingmiut Eskimo, of the Okomiut 
tribe, on the s. side of Cumberland sd., Baffin 
island.—Boas in 6th Rep. B.A.E., map, 1888. 


Kimsquit (probably from Ki’m-kwitx, ap- 
plied to the Bellacoola of Dean channel by 
the Heiltsuk). Given as the name of part of 
the ‘‘Tallion nation” or Bellacoola. 


Athlankenetis.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 
1872. Kemsquits.—Ibid. Ki’mkuitq.—Boas in 7th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. Kinisquit.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 162, 1901 (perhaps identical). Kin- 
isquitt.—Ibid., 272, 1889. Kui-much-qui-toch.— 
Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. 


Kimus (‘brow’ or ‘edge’). A village of the 
Ntlakyapamuk on the x. side of Fraser r., 
between Yale and Siska, Brit. Col. Pop. in 
1901 (the last time the name appears), to- 
gether with Suk, 74. 

Kamus.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1886, 230. Kimu’s.— 
Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., um, 169, 1900. 
Sk’mic.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 5, 
1899. Sook-kamus.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1901, pt. 2, 


164 (name combined with that of Suk, q. v.). Suuk- 
kamus.—Ibid., 418, 1898. 
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Kinagingeeg (Gyinaxangyi’ek ‘people of 
the mosquito place’). A Tsimshian town and 
local group near Metlakatla, N. w. coast of 
British Columbia. 


Gyinayangyi’ek.—Boas in Zeitschr. fiir Ethnol., 232, 
1888. Kenchenkieg.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app-s 
1859. Kinagingeeg.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., x1x, 281, 
1897. Kinahungik.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. Kinkhankuk.—Howard, Notes 
on Northern Tribes, 1854, MS., B. A. E. Kin-nach- 
hangik.—Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 318, 1885. Kinna- 
kangeck.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. 


Kinbaskets. A body of Shuswap who 
forced themselves into the Kootenay country 
near Windermere, Brit. Col., from North 
Thompson r., about 50 years ago and main- 
tained themselves there with the help of the 
Assiniboin until the whites appeared and 
wars came to an end. Pop. 41 in 1891, 63 
in 1911. < 


Kinbaskets.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1902, 253, 1903. 
wap Band.—Ibid. 


Shus- 


Kincolith (‘place of scalp’). A’ mission 
village on Nass inlet, Brit. Col., founded in 
1867 and settled by the Niska. Pop. 267 in 
1902, 250 in 1911. 


Kingasereang (Qingaseareang). A spring 
settlement of Kinguamiut Eskimo on an 
island near the entrance to Nettilling fiord, 
Cumberland sd., Baffin island.+—Boas in 6th 
Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Kingmiktuk (Qingmikluq). The winter 
settlement of the Ugjulirmiut in King William 
island.—Boas in 6th Rep. B.A.E., map, 1888. 


Kingnaitmiut. One of the 4 branches of 
the Okomiut Eskimo of Baffin id., formerly 
settled at Pagnirtu and Kignait fiords, but 
now having their permanent village at Ke- 
kerten; pop. 86 in 1883. Their summer vil- 
lages are Kitingujang, Kordlubing, Niutang, 
and Nirdlirn—Boas in 6th Rep. B.A.E., 487, 
1888. 

Kingnelling. A spring settlement of Pad- 
limiut Eskimo at the s. end of Home bay, 
Baffin island—Boas in 6th Rep. B.A.E., map, 
1888. 


Kingua (‘its head’). A Kinguamiut Oko- 
miut summer village at the head of Cumber- 
land sd., s. 5. Baffin id. 


Kingawa.—Boas in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xv, pu 
1, 126, 1901. Kingoua.—McDonald, Discov. of Ho- 
garth Sd., 86, 1841. Qingua.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. 
A. E., map, 1888. ‘ 


Kinguamiut (‘inhabitants of its head’). 
subtribe of the Okomiut Eskimo living in the 
q 
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villages of Anarnitung, Imigen, and Kinga- 
seareang, at the head of Cumberland sd., and 
numbering 60 in 1883. Kimaksuk seems to 
have been a former village. 


Kignuamiut.—Boas in Geog. Blatt., vir, 33, 1885: 
K’inguamiut.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., no. 80, 69° 
1885. Qinguamiut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 426» 
1888. 


ps 


Kinipetu (‘wet country’). <A central Eski- 
mo tribe on the w. coast of Hudson bay, 
extending s. from Chesterfield inlet 250 m. 
They hunt deer and musk-oxen, using the skins 
for clothing and kaiak covers, coming to the 
coast only in winter, when seals are easily 
taken. 

Agutit.—Petitot in Bib. Ling. et Ethnog. Am., 11, x’ 


1876. Kiaknukmiut.—Boas in Bul. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., xv, 6, 1901 (own name). Kimnepatoo.— 
Schwatka in Century Mag., xx, 76, 1881. Kini- 
petu.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 450, 1888. Kin- 


nepatu.—Boas in Trans. Anthrop. Soc. Wash., 1, 96, 
1885. Kinnipetu.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., no. 
80, 72, 1885. 


Kinuhtoiah (Gyidnada'eks, ‘people of the 
rapids’). A former Tsimshian division and 
town near Metlakatla, Brit. Col. 
Gyidnada’eks.—Boas in Zeitsch. fiir Ethnol., 232, 1888. 
Keen-ath-toix.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., app., 1859. 
Kenath tui ex.—Howard, Notes on Northern Tribes 
visited in 1854, MS., B. A. E. Kinnat6-iks.—Krause, 
Tlinkit Ind., 318, 1885. Kinnstoucks.—Brit. Col. 
map, 1872. Kinuhtdiah.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vo- 
cabs. Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. 


Kioch’s Tribe. A body of Salish of Wil- 
hams Lake agency, Brit. Col., numbering 45 
in 1886, the last time the name appears.—Can. 
Ind. Aff. for 1886, 232. 


Kishgagass. (‘place of ancestor Gagass’). 
A Kitksan division and town on Babine r., 
an ©. tributary of the Skeena, Brit. Col.; pop. 
234 in 1911. 


Kis-ge-gas.—Can. Ind. Aff., 415, 1898. Kisgegos.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. 1904, pt. 2, 73, 1905. Kis-go-gas.— 
Ibid., 431, 1896. Kish-ga-gass.—Dorsey in Am. 
Antiq., xIx, 278, 1897. Kishgahgahs.—Brit. Col. 
map, 1872. Kishkeg-as.—-Can. Ind. Aff., 272, 1889. 
Kiskagahs.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 
114n, 1884. Kissgarrase.—Horetzky, Canada on 
Pacific, 212, 1874. Kiss-ge-gaas.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
252, 1891. Kit-ka-gas.—Dawson in Geol. Surv. Can., 
208, 1879-80. Kitsagas.—Scott in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 
1869, 563, 1870, Kits-ge-go00s.—Can. Ind. Aff., 358, 
1895. Kits-go-gase.—lIbid., 280, 1894. 


Kishpachlaots (Gyispexld’ols, ‘people of 
the place of the fruit of the cornus’). A 
Tsimshian division and town formerly at 
Metlakatla, Brit. Col. The people have now 
removed to Port Simpson. 


214—16} 
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Gpaughettes.—Howard, Notes on Northern Tribes 
visited in 1854, MS., B. A. E. Gyispaqla’ots,—Boas 
in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada, 35, 1889. GyiSpex 
1a’ots.—Boas in Zeitschr. fir Ethnol., 232, 1888. 
Kisch-pach-l4-6ts.—Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 317, 1885. 
Kishpochalots.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Kishpoka- 
lants.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., xrx, 281, 1897. Kis- 
pa-cha-laidy.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., app., 1859. 
Kispachlohts.—Gibbs in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 143, 
1877. Kitspukaloats.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. Kyspyox.—Horetzky, Canada 
on the Pacific, 212, 1874. 


Kispiox (‘place of ancestor Piyeoux’), 
A Kitksan division and town at the junction 
of Kispiox and Skeena rs., Brit. Col. Ac- 
cording to Boas there were two clans there, 
Raven and Bear. Pop. 222 in 1911. 
Gyispay6’/kc.—Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can- 
ada, 50, 1895. Kish-pi-yeoux.—Dorsey in Am. 
Antiq., xIx, 278, 1897. Kispaioohs.—Tolmie and 
Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. Kispiax.— 
Can. Ind. Aff, 1904, pt. 2, 73, 1905. Kish-pi-youx.— 
Jackson, Alaska, 300, 1880. Kispyaths.—Downie in 


Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., xxxi, 253, 1861. Kispiox.— 
Geog. Board, 71, 1911. Kispyox.—Tolmie and Daw- 
son, Vocabs. Brit. Col. map, 1884. Kitspayuchs.— 
Scott in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869, 563, 1870. 
Kits-piouse.—Can. Ind. Aff., 358, 1895. Kits- 


359, 1897. Kits-piox.—Ibid., 
Kits-pyonks.—Ibid., 304, 1893. 


picux.—Ibid., 415, 


1898. 


Kisthemuwelgit. An old Niska town on 
the n. side of Nass r., Brit. Col., near its 
mouth, and numbering about 50 inhabitants. 
There is some question about the correctness 
of the name. See Kztangata. 
Kis-themu-welgit.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., xtx, 279, 
1897. 

Kitahon. A former Niska village on Nass 
r., Brit. Col., a few miles from tidewater. 


Kit-a-hon.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., app., 1859. 
Kitawn.—Horetzky, Canada on the Pacific, 132, 1874. 


Kitaix. A Niska village near the mouth of 
Nass r., Brit. Col.; pop. 28 in 1903, the last 
time it was separately enumerated. In 1904 
the combined strength of the Kitaix and 
Andeguale people was 80. 


Git !é’ks.—Swanton, field notes, 1900-01. Kit-aix.— 
Dorsey in Am. Antiq., xtx, 279, 1897. Kitax.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., 416, 1898. Kitlax.—lIbid., 280, 1894. Kit- 
tak.—Ibid., 251, 1891. Kit-tek.—Ibid., 360, 1897. 
Kitten.—Ibid., 1903, pt. 2, 72, 1904. Kit-tex.—Ibid., 


432, 1896. 
Kitamat. See Kitimat. 
Kitangata. A Niska town on Nass r. or 


inlet, Brit. Col.; pop. 30 in 1903, the last time 
the name appears. Probably identical with 
either Lakungida or Kisthemuwelgit. 
Kitangata.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 11, 68, 1902, 
gataa.—lIbid., 416, 1898. 


Kitan- 
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Kitanmaiksh. An old town and division 
of the Kitksan just above the junction of Skeena 
and Bulkley rs., Brit. Col. The new town is 
now called Hazelton and has become a place 
of some importance, as it stands near the 
Grand Trunk Pacifie Ry. crossing of the 
Skeena. Pop. 251 in 1911. 
Get-an-max.—Can. Ind. Aff., 415, 1898. Git-an- 
max.—Ibid., 252, 1891. Git-au-max.—lIbid., 304, 
1893. Gyit’anma’kys.—Boas in 10th Rép. N. Ww. 
Tribes Can., 50, 1895. Kit-an-maiksh.—Dorsey in 
Am. Antiq., x1x, 278, 1897. Kitinahs.—Tolmie and 
Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. 


Kitchigami (‘great water,’ from kitchi, 
‘great,’ gami ‘water,’ the Chippewa name for 
lake Superior). A tribe living in 1669-70, about 
central or s. w. Wisconsin, with the Kickapoo 
and Mascoutens, with which tribes they were 
ethnically and linguistically related. Little 
has been recorded in relation to the Kitchi- 
gami, and after a few brief notices of them, 
chiefly by Fathers Allouez and Marquette, 
they drop from history, having probably been 
absorbed by the Mascoutens or the Kickapoo. 
The first mention of them is in a letter written 
by Marquette, probably in the spring of 1670 
(Jes. Rel. 1670, 90, 1858), in which he says: 
“The Illinois are thirty days’ journey by land 
from La Pointe, the way being very difficult. 
They are southwestward from La Pointe du 
Saint Esprit. One passes by the nation of the 
Kitchigamis, who compose more than 20 large 
lodges and live in the interior. After that 
the traveller passes through the country of 
the Miamiouek [Miami], and traversing great 
deserts (prairies) he arrives at the country 
of the Illinois.’ It appears from his statement 
that they were at this time at war with the 
Illinois. In the same Relation (p. 100) it is 
stated that along Wisconsin r. are numerous 
other nations; that 4 leagues from there “‘are 
the Kickapoos and the Kitchigamis, who 
speak the same language as the Mascoutens.” 
-Tailhan, who is inclined to associate them with 
the Illinois, says the above statement is con- 
firmed by the inedited relation of P. Beschefer. 
As neither Marquette nor Allouez speaks of 
them when they reach the section indicated, 
but mention the Kickapoo, Mascouten and 
Illinois, and as it appears that they had been 
at war with the Illinois, it is probable that 
the Kitchigami formed a part of the Kickapoo 
or the Mascoutens tribe. They are not noted 
on Marquette’s true map, but are located on 
Thevenot’s so-called Marquette map, under 
the name Kithigami, as immediately w. of 
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the Mississippi, opposite the mouth of Wis- 
consinr. The fact that they drop so suddenly 
and entirely from history would indicate that 
they became known under some other name. 


(c. T.) 


Ketchegamins.—Perrot (1718-20), Mémoire, Zaks 
1864. Ketchigamins.—Jes. Rel., index, 1858. Kete- 
higamins.—Ibid., 1670, 90, 1858. Kischigamins.— 
Jes. Rel. 1683, Thwaite’s ed., Lxm, 193, 1900. Kit- 
chigamich.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 100, 1858. Kitchiga- 
mick.—Shea in Wis. Hist. Coll., m1, 1381, 1857.* Kithi- 
gami.—Thevenot quoted by Shea, Discoy. Miss., 268, 
1852. = 


Kitegareut (‘dwellers on reindeer moun- 
tains’). A tribe of Eskmo 8. of Mackenzie r. 
on Anderson r. and at cape Bathurst, Mac- 
kenzie. They are the most easterly tribe 
wearing labrets. Their country is known as 
a source of stone utensils. 
Anderson’s River Esquimaux.—Hind, Labrador, 0, 


259, 1863. Kitiga’ru.—Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A.E., 
45, 1892. Kitté-ga-re-ut.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 
1, 362, 1851. Kitte-garrce-oot.—Richardson in Frank- 


lin, Second Exped., 174, 1828. Kit-te-ga’-ru.—Simp- 
son quoted by Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 48, 1892. 
Kfpagmalit.—Petitot, quoted by Murdoch, ibid. 
Kfasgmalivéit.—Ibid. Kpagmalivéit.—Petitot in 
Bib. Ling. et Ethnog. Am., x1, 11, 1876 (=‘the real 
Kragmalit’). Kpamalit.)—Rink, Eskimo Tribes, 33, 
1887. KpavafiaPtat.—Petitot in Bib. Ling. et Ethnog. 


Am., x1, 11, 1876 (=‘easterners’). Kfpoteyopéut.— 
Ibid. 
Kithateen. A Chimmesyan division on 


Nass r., Brit. Col—Kane, Wand. in N.A., — i 
app., 1850. 


Kithathratts. Given by Downie (Jour. 
Roy. Geog. Soc., xxx1, 253, 1861) as a Chim- 
mesyan village on the headwaters of Skeena 
r., Brit. Col., in the territory of the Kitksan; 
not identifiable with any present Kitksan 
town. 


Kitimat. A northern Kwakiutl tribe liv-_ 
on Douglas channel, Brit. Col., and speaking 
the Heiltsuk dialect. They are divided into © 
the Beaver, Eagle, Wolf, Salmon, Raven, and 
Killer-Whale clans. Pop. 287 in 1911. 


Gyit’ama’t.—Boas, 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 9, — 
1889 (Chimmesyan name). Hai-shi-la.—Dawson in ~ 
Trans: Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 1, 65, 1887. Hai-shilla.— 
Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 117s, 1884. — 
Hyshalla.—Scouler (1846) in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond, 
233, 1848. Ket a Mats.—Colyer in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 
1869, 534, 1870. Kitamah.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1904, pt. 
2, 70, 1905. Kitamaht.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. 
Kitamat.—Tolmie and Dawson, op.’cit. Kitamatt.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 244, 1890. Kitimat.—Ibid., pt. 2, 162, 
1901. Kit ta maat.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 487, 
1855. Kittamarks.—Downie in Mayne, Brit. Col, 
app., 452, 1862. Kit-ta-muat.—Kane, Wand. in N. 
Am., app., 1859 (erroneously included under the Chim- 
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mesyan Sabassa): Kittimat.—Fleming, Can. Pac. R. 
R. Rep. Prog., 138, 1877. Kittumarks.—Horetzky, 
Can. on Pacific, 212, 1874. Qdaisla’.—Boas, 6th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 52, 1890. Xa-isla’.—Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 328, 1897 (own name). 


Kitingujang. A summer settlement of 
the Kingnaitmiut Eskimo at the head of 
Kingnait fiord, Cumberland sd.—Boas in 6th 
Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Kitkadusshade. According to Krause 
(Tlinkit Indianer, 304, 1885), the name of a 
branch of the Haida. Unidentified. 


Kitkahta (‘people of the poles’; so called 
from their salmon weirs). A Tsimshian 
division and town on Douglas channel, Nn. w. 
coast of British Columbia. Although for- 
merly a large town, its inhabitants are said 
by Boas to have been subject to the chief 
of the Kitwilgioks, to whom they paid tribute. 
Pop. 92 in 1911. 


Gyit¢'a’ata.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes, Canada 
9, 1889. Hartley Bay.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1904, pt. 2, 70, 
1905. Kil-cah-ta.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. 
Kitha-ata.—Can. Ind. Aff., 271, 1889. Kitkaata.— 
Tbid., 432, 1896. Kitkada.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
Vocabs. Brit.. Col., 1148, 1884. Kitkaét.—Krause, 
Tlinkit Ind., 318, 1885. Kitkaht.—Brit. Col. map, 
Victoria, 1872. Kit-kahta.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., 
xIx, 280,-1897. Kit-kats.—Scott in U.S. Ind. Aff. 
Rep., 316, 1868. — 


Kitkatla (‘people of the sea’). A leading 
Tsimshian division and town on Porcher id., 
N. w. coast of British Columbia; pop. 225 in 
1902, 210 in 1911. 

Gyitqa’tla.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada, 9 
1889. Keek heat la.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 487, 
1855. Keet-heat-la.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 
1859. Keethratlah.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 279, 1861. 
Kitatels.—Scott in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 312, 1868. Kit- 
~ cathla.—Mohun in Can. Ind. Aff., 153, 1881. Kit- 
chatlah.—Scouler (1846) in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 


1, 233, 1848. Kithatl4.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. Kithkatla.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
- 251, 1891. Kitkathla.—Brit. Col. map, Victoria, 


1872. Kitkatla—Can. Ind. Aff., 432, 1896. Kit- 
fa khall-ah.—Howard, Notes on Northern Tribes visited 
is in 1854, MS., B. A. E. Kit-khatla.—Dorsey in Am. 

Antiq., xrx, 280, 1897. Kitoonitza.—Tolmie and 

Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1158, 1884 (Kwakiutl 
_ name). Kittralchla.—Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 318, 1885" 

Sibapa.—Howard, Notes on Northern Tribes visited in 
- 1854, MS., B. A. E., (probably the name of the chief, 
_ Djebasa). 


Kitksan (‘people of Skeena [Ksian] river’). 

_ One of the three dialectic divisions of the 
Chimmesyan stock, affiliated more closely 
with the Niska than with the Tsimshian 
proper. The people speaking the dialect live 
along the upper waters of Skeena r., Brit. Col. 
Dorsey enumerates the following towns: 
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Kauldaw, Kishgagass, Kishpiyeoux, Kitan- 
maiksh, Kitwingach, Kitwinskole, and Kit- 
zegukla. To these must be added the modern 
mission town of Meamskinisht. A division 
is known as the Glen-Vowell band. Pop. 
1,314 in 1911. 


Gyikshan.—Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 50, 
1895. Gyitksa’n.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 8, 1889. Gyitkshan.—Boas in 10th Rep. ibid., 
50, 1895. Kiksan.—J. O. Dorsey in Am. Antiq., xrx, 
277, 1897. Kit-ih-shian.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vo- 
cabs. Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. Kitksa’n.—Dorsey in 
Am. Antiq., xrx, 277, 1897. Kit-ksum.—Can. Ind. 
Aff., 359, 1897. Kit-ksun.—Can. Ind. Aff., 358, 1895. 
Kitsun.—Ibid., 194, 1911. 


Kitlakaous (‘people on the sandy point’). 
A former Niska village on Nass r., Brit. Col., 
near its mouth. It was entirely abandoned in 
1885.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., x1x, 279, 1897. 


Kitlakdamix. A division and town of the 
Niska on Nass r., Brit. Col., about 25 m. from 
tidewater; pop. 169 in 1898, 126 in 1904, 84 
in 1911. 


Gitladamax.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. tm, 12, 1911. 
Gyit’laqda’mikc.—Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 49, 1895. Kilawalaks.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
Vocabs. Brit. Col., map, 1884. Kin-a-roa-lax.— 
Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. Kin-a-wa-lax.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 487, 1855. Kinne-woolun. 
—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Kitlacdamax.—Can. Ind. 
Aff. 1904, pt. 2, 69,1905, Kitlach-damak.—Can. Ind. 
Aff., 271, 1889. Kitlach-damax.—lIbid., 416, 1898. 
Kit-lak-damix.—Dorsey in Am. Antig., xix, 280, 
1897. Kitlatamox.—Horetzky, Canada on Pacific, 
128, 1874. 


Kitlani (Gyitld’n, ’the people who paddle 
stern first’). A former Tsimshian division 
and town near Metlakatla, N. w. coast of 
British Columbia; now at Port Simpson. 


Gyitla’n.—Boas in Zeitschr. fiir Ethnol., 232, 1888.. 
Ketlane.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. Kit- 
lan.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1148, 
1884. Kitlani.—Dorsey in Am, Antiq., x1x, 281, 1897. 
Kitlan Kilwilpeyot.—Brit. Col. map of Ind. Tribes, 
Victoria, 1872. Kittléan.—Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 318, 
1885. 

Kitlope (Tsimshian: ‘people of the rocks’). 
A Kwakiutl tribe living on Gardiner channel 
Brit. Col.; pop. 84 in 1901, 71 in 1904, 68 in 
1911. 

Gi/manoitx.—Boas in Rep. Nat Mus., 1895, 328, 1897. 
Gyimanoitq.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 9, 
1889. Gyitld’p.—Ibid. Keimanoeitoh. —Tolmie aad 
Dawson, Mieke Brit. Col., 1178, 1884. Kitloop.— 
Brit. Col. map, 1872. Kitlop.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
op. cit. Kit-lope.—Kane, Wand. in N. A. ,app., 1859 
(wrongly classed as Sabassa). Kittlope.—Can. Ind. 


Aff., 315, 1892. Kana’ks’iala.—Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. 1895, 328, 1897 (own name). 
Kitrauaiiks (Kitrati-ai-tks.) Given by 


Krause (Tlinkit Ind., 318, 1885) as a division 
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of the Tsimshian on Skeena r., Brit. Col., and 
southward; they are not now identifiable. 


Kitsalas (‘people of the cafion,’ ie., of 
Skeena r.) A Tsimshian division. The two 
towns successively occupied by them bore 
their name. The first, just above Kitsalascafion 
of Skeena r., Brit. Col., has been abandoned, 
the people having moved, mainly in 1893, to 
New Kitsalas, just below the cafion. Pop. 
of the latter town, 144 in 1902; in 1911, 79. 
Gyits’ala’ser.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada, 
9, 1889. Kisalas.—Can. Ind. Aff., 416, 1898. Kit- 
alaska.—Downie in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., XxXxI, 252, 
1861. Kitchu lass.—Howard, Notes on Northern 
Tribes visited in 1854, MS., B. A. E. Kitsalas.—Scott 
in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869, 563, 1870. Kitsalass.—Can. 


Ind. Aff., 252, 1891, Kitsallas.—Brit. Col. map, 
Victoria, 1872. Kit-se-lai-so.—Kane, Wand. in N.A., 
app., 1859. Kitselassir.—Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 318, 
1885. Kitsellase.—Horetzky, Canada, on Pacific, 212, 
1874. Kit zilas.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., xrx, 279, 
1897. Kit-zilass.—Ibid., map. 


Kitzimgaylum. See Kilsumgallum. 


Kitsalthlal (Gyidzaxild’tl, ‘people of the 
salmon-berries’). A Tsimshian division and 
town on the coast of British Columbia, 
between Nass and Skeena rs., probably near 
Metlakatla. 


Gyidzax tla’tl.—Boas in Zeitschr. fiir Ethnol., 232, 1888 
Kitch-a-clalth.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. 
Kitche kla la.—Howard, Notes on Northern Tribes 
visited in 1854, MS., B. A. E. Kits-ach-14-al’ch.— 
Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 317, 1885. Kitsaga-tala.— 
Downie in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., xxx1, 253, 1861. 
Kitsalthlal.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 
1148, 1884. 


Kitsanaka. Given by Dawson (Queen 
Charlotte Ids., 134, 1880) as the name of one 
of four Haida clans, the word being supposed 
to signify “crow.” As there are only two 
Haida clans, the Raven (Hoya) and the Eagle 
(Got), and the word for crow is klaldjida, it 
is evident that Dawson misunderstood his 
informant. (J. B.S.) 


Kitsumgallum (‘people on the upper part 
of the river. —Boas). A Tsimshian division 
and town on the n. side of Skeena r., Brit. 
Col., below the cafion. These people were 
originally Tongas, of the Koluschan stock, who 
fled from Alaska on account of continual wars, 
and settled at this point. In course of time 
they came to speak the Tsimshian language. 
Pop. 69 in 1902; in 1911, together with Port 
Essington, 160. 

Gyits’umra’‘lon.—Boas in 5th Rep, N. W. Tribes 
Canada, 9, 35, 1889. Kee-chum-a-kai-lo.—Kane, 


Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. Kee-chum akarlo.— 


Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 487, 1855. Kitchem- 
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kalem.—Can. Ind. Aff., 271, 1889. Kitchimkale.— 
Howard, Notes on Northern Tribes visited in 1854, MS., 
B. A. E. Kitsumkalem.—Can. Ind. Aff., 416, 1898. 


Kitsumgallum.—Geog. Board, 72, 1911. Kit- 
sumkalum.—Horetzky, Canada on Pacific, 212, 
1874. Kit-zim-gay-lum.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., 


xix, 279, 1897. 


Kittizoo. The southernmost division and 
town of the Tsimshian, on the s. side of Swindle 
id., N. w. of Milbanke sd., Brit. Col. The 
town is now almost deserted. 
Gyidesdzo’.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 9, 
1889. Ketyagoos.—Colyer in U.S., Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869, 
534, 1870. Kitestues.—Brit. Col. map, Victoria, 1872. 
Kitistzoo.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 
1148, 1884. Kit-tist-zi.—Gibbs in Cont. N. A. Eth- 
nol., 1, 143, 1877. Kit-tizoo.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., 
xix, 280, 1897. Kityagoos.—Scott in U.S. Ind. Aff. 
Rep., 316, 1868. Whisk1laleitoh.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1148, 1884 (‘people across the sea’: 
Heiltsuk name). - 


Kittsawat. A Ntlakyapamuk village near 
Lytton, Brit. Col., with 4 inhabitants in 1897 
(Can. Ind. Aff. Rep.), the last time the name 
appears. 


Kituitsach-hade. A name given by 
Krause (Tlinkit Indianer, 304, 1885) to a 
supposed branch of the Haida on Queen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col. Unidentified. 


Kitunahan Family. A linguistic family 
established by Powell (7th Rep. B. A. E., 85, 
1891) to include the single Kutenai tribe (q.v.). 
The name is adopted from Hale’s term, 
Kitunaha, applied to the tribe. This family 
has since been found to consist of two tribes 
with slightly differing dialects, viz., the Upper 
Kutenai and the Lower Kutenai, the former 
being properly the Kitona’ qa, the latter the 
Agqkoqtl’atlqs. Certain other minor differ- 
ences exist between these two sections. The 
following family synonyms are chronologic. 

fe¥ ©.) 
=Kitunaha.—Hale in U. S. Expl. Exped., v1, 204, Soaa 
1846 (between the forks of the Columbia); Gallatin in 
Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 1, pt. 1, ¢. 10, 77, 1848 (Flat- 
bow); Berghaus (1851), Physik. Atlas, map 17, 1852; 
Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 70, 1856; Latham, 
Opuscula, 338, 1860; Latham, Elem. Comp. Philol., 
395, 1862 (between lat. 52° and 48°, w. of main ridge of 
Rocky mts.); Gatschet in Mag. Am. Hist. 170, 1877 (on 
Kootenay r.). =Coutanies.—Hale in U. S. Expl. Ex- 
ped., v1, 204, 1846 (=Kitunaha). =Kutanis.—Latham, 
Nat. Hist. Man., 316, 1850 (Kitunaha). =Kituanaha.— 
Gallatin in Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 402, 1853 
(Coutaria or Flatbows, N. of lat. 49°). =Kootanies.— 
Buschmann, Spuren der aztek. Sprache, 661, 1859. 
=Kutani.—Latham, Elem. Comp. Philol., 395, 1862 
(or Kitunaha).=Cootanie.—Latham, ibid. (synon- 
ymous with Kitunaha). = Kootenai.—Gatschet in Mag. 
Am. Hist., 170, 1877 (defines area occupied); Gatschet 
in Beach, Ind. Miscel., 446, 1877; Bancroft, Nat. Races» 
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mm, 565, 1882.=Kootenuha.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
Comp. Vocabs. Brit. Col., 79-87, 1884 (vocabulary of 
Upper Kootenuha).=Flatbow.—Hale in U. S. Expl. 
Exped., v1, 204, 1846 (=Kitunaha); Gallatin in Trans. 
Am. Ethnol. Soc., u, pt. 1, 10, 77, 1848 (after Hale); 
Buschmann, Spuren der aztek. Sprache, 661, 1859; 
Latham, Elem. Comp. Philol., 395, 1862 (or Kitunaha); 
Gatschet in Mag. Am. Hist., 170, 1877. =Flachbogen. 
—Berghaus (1851), Physik. Atlas, map 17, 1852. 
Shushwaps.—Keane in Stanford Compend. (Cent. 
and So. Am.), app., 460, 474, 1878 (includes Kootenais 
Flatbows or Skalzi). =Kitunahan.—Powell in 7th Rep. 
B. A. E., 85, 1891. 


Kitunto (Gyil’endd, ‘people of the stock- 

aded town’). A Tsimshian division and town 
formerly near the mouth of Skeena r., Brit. 
Col. The people were related to the Kish- 
pachlaots. 
Gyit’mnd4.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada, 
35, 1889. Ket-an-dou.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 
1859. Kitadah.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., xrx, 281, 
1897. Kit, an, doh.—Howard, Notes on Northern 
Tribes visited in 1854, MS., B. A. E., Kittand6.— 
Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 318, 1885. Kitunto.—Tolmie 
and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. 


Kitwilgioks (Gyitwulgyd’ts, ‘people of the 
camping place’). A Tsimshian division in 
the neighbourhood of the mouth of Skeena r., 
Brit. Col. Their chief outranked all other 


Tsimshian chiefs. 


Gyitwulgya’ts.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can- 
ada, 35, 1889. Kitwilgidks.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. Kit-will-coits.— 
Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. Kitwill quoitz.— 
Howard, Notes on Northern Tribes visited in 1854, 
MS., B. A. E. Kit-wulg-jats.—Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 
317, 1885. 


Kitwilksheba (Gyitwulkseba’). A  Tsim- 


- ghian- division in the neighbourhood of Met- 


lakatla and the mouth of Skeena r., Brit. Col. 


In 1884 it was almost extinct. 


1859. 


415, 1898. 


Gyitwulkseba’.—Boas in Zeitschr. fiir Ethnol., 232, 
1888. Ket-wilk-ci-pa.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 
Kitwilksheba.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. Kit,will,su,pat.—Howard, 
Notes on Northern Tribes visited in 1854, MS., B. A. E. 
Kit-wGlkse-bé.—Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 318, 1885. 


Kitwinga (‘people of place of plenty of 
rabbits’). A division and town of the Kitksan 
on the n. bank of Skeena r., Brit. Col., just 
above the rapids; pop. 154 in 1904, 155 in 
‘1911. 


Gyitwun§$'-a’.—Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can- 
ada, 50, 1895. Kilgonwah.—Brit. Col. map, Victoria, 
1872. Kitcoonsa.—Downie in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 
Xxx, 253, 1861. Kitswingahs.—Scott in U.S, Ind. Aff. 
Rep. 1869, 563, 1870. Kit-wang-agh.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
Kitwanga.—lIbit., 193, 1911. Kitwan- 
gar.—Horetzky, Canada on the Pacific, 212, 1874. 
Kit-win-gach.—Dorsey in Am. Antig., x1x, 279, 
1897. Kitwunga.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. 
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Kitwinshilk (‘people of the place of lizards’) 
A Niska town on the middle course of Nass r., 
N. W. British Columbia. According to Boas 
there were four divisions: Laktiaktl, Lakloukst, 
Gyitsaek, and Gyisgahast. The first of these 
belonged to the Wolf clan, the second and 
third to the Eagle clan, and the fourth to the 
Bear clan. Pop. 77 in 1898, 62 in 1904, 48 in 
1911. 


Gyitwunksé’tlk.—Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Canada, 49, 1895. Ke teon ok shelk.—Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, v, 487, 1855. Kitwanshelt.—Horetzky, 
Canada on the Pacific, 129, 1874. Kit-win-shilk.— 
Dorsey in Am, Antiq., xtx, 280, 1897. Kitwintshieth. 
—Can. Ind. Aff., 271, 1889. Kitwintshilth.—TIbid., 
416, 1898. 


Kitwinskole (‘people where the narrows 
pass’). A Kitksan division and town on a 
w. branch of upper Skeena r., Brit. Col.; pop. 
exclusive of about 115 living at Ayensk, Kin- 
colith and Fishery bay, Nass., was 47 in 
1911. 


Gyitwuntlk6/1.—Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can- 
ada, 49, 1895. Kitswinscolds.—Scott in U.S. Ind. Aff- 
Rep. 1869, 563, 1870. Kitwancole.—Horetzky, Can. 
ada on the Pacific, 116, 1874. Kit-wan-cool.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., 415, 1898. Kit-wan Cool.—Ibid., 252, 1891. 
Kit-win-skole.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., x1x, 279, 1897° 
Kit-wun-kool.—Dawson in Geol. Sury. of Can., 20s, 
1879-80. 


Kitzeesh (Gyidzi’s, ‘people of the salmon 
weir’). A Tsimshian division and town for- 
merly near Metlakatla, Brit. Col. According 
to the Haida, this family was descended from 
a woman of their tribe. 


Gittci’s.—Swanton, field notes, 1900-01. Gyidzi’s.— 
Boas in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol., 232, 1888. Kee-ches.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 487, 1855. Kee-chis.— 


Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. Keshase.—Howard, 
Notes on Northern Tribes visited in 1854, MS., B. A. E 
Kitseesh.—Brit. Col. map, Victoria, 1872. Kits- 
iisch.—Krause, Tlinkit Ind., 318, 1885, Kitsis.— 
Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1148, 1884. 
Kitzeesh.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., xrx, 281, 1897. 


Kitzegukla (‘people of Zekukla mountain’). 
A Kitksan division and town on upper Skeena 
r., a short distance below Hazelton, Brit. Col. 
There is an old and also a new town of this 
name. According to Boas there were two 
clans here, Raven and Bear, the people of the 
latter being called specifically Gyisga’hast. 
Pop. of both, 91 in 1904, 63 in 1911. 


Gyitsigyu’ktla.—Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can- 
ada, 50, 1895. Kitseguecla.—Dawson in Geol. Surv. 
Canada, 20B, 1879-80. Kitse-gukla.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
252, 1891. Kitsenelah.—Brit. Col. map, Victoria, 
1872. Kit-se-quahla.—Can. Ind. Aff., 415, 1898. 
Kit-se-quak-la.—Ibid., 358, 1895. Kitsigeuhlé.— 
Horetzky, Canada on Pacific, 116, 1874. Kitsiguchs. 
—Scott in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869, 563, 1870. Kitsi- 
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Suhli.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1148, 
1884, Kits-se-quec-la.—Can. Ind. Aff., 304, 1893. 
Kitzegukla.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., xrx, 278, 1897. 


Kitzilas. See Kitsalas. 
Kiusta. (K/ia’stA, ‘where the trail comes 
out’ [?]). A former Haida town on the N.w. 


coast of Moresby id., opposite North id., 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. It was 
owned by the Stustas. Possibly the town 
given in John Wark’s list as “Ty-lan-na,”’ 
with 20 houses and 296 inhabitants in 1836-40, 
included this place and the neighbouring town 
of Yaku. The old people remember 9 houses 
as having stood here and 8 at Yaku. After 
the population of Kiusta had decreased con- 
siderably, the remainder went to Kung, in 
Naden harbour. (J.R.8.) 
Kioo-sta.—Dawson, Queen Charlotte Ids., 162, 1880. 
Kuasta Haadé.—Harrison in Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soe. 
Can., sec. 11, 125, 1895. Ky’iti’st’a.—Boas, 12th Rep. 
N..W. Tribes Canada, 22, 1898. 

Kivitung. A settlement of Akudnirmiut 
Eskimo on Padli fiord, Baffin id. 
Qivitung.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 441, 1888. 


Kiyis (Ki'yis, ‘dried meat’). A division of 
the Piegan tribe of the Siksika.—Grinnell, 
Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 209, 225, 1892. 


Klahosaht. A Nootka tribe formerly living 
n. of Nootka sd., Vancouver id. (Sproat, Sav. 
Life, 308, 1869). Boas was unable to learn 
anything about them, but the name seems to 
occur in Jewitt’s Narrative as the designation 
of a small tribe that had been ‘‘conquered and 
incorporated into that of Nootka.” 
Klahars.—Jewitt, Narr., 74, 1849. Klahosaht.— 
Sproat, Sav. Life, 308, 1869. Tlahosath.—Boas, 6th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31, 1890. 

Klamatuk. An old village, probably be- 
longing to the Comox, on the £, coast of Van- 
couver id., opposite the s. end of Valdes id. 


Kla-ma-took.—Dawson, Geol. Sury. Can., map, 1888. 


Klaskino (‘people of the ocean’). A 

Kwakiutl tribe on Klaskino inlet, N. w. coast 
of Vancouver id.,; pop. 13 in 1888, when last 
separately enumerated. 
Klarkinos.—Can. Ind. Aff., 145, 1879. Klas’-kaino. 
—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887, sec. 11, 65. 
Klass-ki-no.—Can. Ind. Aff., 189, 1884, 1’a’sq’é- 
n6ox.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. for 1895, 329, 1897. 
L1!a’sq!énoX".—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v, 
pt. 2, 354, 1902. Tla’sk’énoq.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. 
W. Tribes Canada, 53, 1890. Tlats’é’noq.—Boas in 
Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 131, 1887 (misprint). 


Klatanars. A band of Cowichan on Fraser 
r., Brit. Col. Pop. 36 in 1886, when last 
enumerated separately. 
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Klatanars.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1886, 229. Klata- 


wars.—lIbid., for 1879, 309. 


‘Klatwoat. A village on the w. bank of 
Harrison r., near its junction with Fraser r., 
Brit. Col—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 
1872. 


Kleaukt (Kléau’kt, ‘rocky bar’). A village 
of the Ntlakyapamuk on Fraser r., below 
North Bend, Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 1899. 


Kliksiwi (Lix‘s?/wé*, ‘clover root at mouth 
of river..—Boas). A former Kwakiutl village 
at the mouth of Kliksiwi r., on the zB. side of 
Vancouver id. All traces of it have dis- 
appeared. 


Klik-si-wi.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887. 
sec. 11, 72. Lix’si’we*.—Boas, inf’n, 1905. 


Klodesseottine (‘hay river people’). A 
division of the Etchareottine on Hay r., Mac- 
kenzie dist., N.W.T. In 1904 there were 247 
enumerated on the upper and 115 on the 
lower river. 


Gens de la riviére au Foin.—Petitot, Dict. Déné- 
Dindjié, xx, 1876. Slaves of Lower Hay River.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. 1904, pt. 2, 82, 1905. Slaves of Upper 
Hay River.—Ibid. 


Klokegottine (‘prairie people’). A Nahane 
division living between Mackenzie r. and lakes 
La Martre, Grandin, and Taché, Mackenzie 
dist., N.W.T. 


K16-kké-Gottiné.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Es 
claves, 362, 1891. KI6-kké-ottiné.—Petitot, MS. 
vocab., B. A. E., 1865. KI‘o-ke-ottiné.—Ibid. 
Thlo-co-chassies.—Campbell quoted by Dawson in 
Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., 200, 1889. Tlétceene.—Morice, 
MS. letter, 1890 (Takulli name). Tlo-to"-na.—lIbid. 
(trans. ‘grass people’). 

Klondike (el dorado, a rich strike, a for- 
tune). This word, which entered the English 
language of America during the Yukon gold 
fever of 1896-1900, is the name of a tributary 
of the Yukon in the territory of Yukon. 
Klondike is a corruption of the name of this 
stream in one of the Athapascan dialects 
prevailing in that region. In the literature 
of the day, ‘Klondiker,’ and even ‘to Klondike’ 
also occur. Of the name Baker (Geog. Dict. 
Alaska, 244, 1902) says: “This [Klondike] 


river was named Deer river by the Western — 


Union Telegraph Expedition, in 1867, and so 
appeared on various maps. Later it was called 
Raindeer and afterwards Reindeer. Ogilvie; 
writing Sept. 6, 1896, from Cudahy, says: 
‘The river known here as the Klondike’; and 
in a footnote says: ‘The correct name is Thron 
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Duick.’ It has also been called oe and 
Chandik, or Deer.” 


(a, Fi CG) 
Kloo (Xe-u, ‘southeast,’ the name of a 
town chief). A former Haida town at the E. 


end of Tanu id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col. It was one of the largest towns in the 
Haida country and was occupied by three 
families, the Kona-kegawai, Djiguaahl-lanas, 
and Kadusgo-kegawai, to the first of which 
the town chief belonged. JohnWark (1836-41) 
assigned 40 houses and 545 inhabitants to 
this town; old people still remember 26 
houses. Although abandoned, the houses and 
poles here are in better condition than in most 
uninhabited Haida villages. (J. RB. 8.) 


Clew.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1894, 280, 1895. Cloo.—School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, v, 489, 1855 (after Wark, 1836-41). 
Kloo.—Common geographic form. Klue.—Poole, 
Queen Charlotte Ids., passim, 1872. Klue’s Village.— 
Dawson, Queen Charlotte Ids., 169, 1880 (so called from 
chief). Lax-skik.—Ibid. (Chimmesyan name; Lazk- 
tkey =‘those of the Eagle clan’). T’an6.—Boas in 12th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 25, 1898. 'Tanoo.—Dawson, 
op. cit. (own name; the name of a kind of sea grass). 
Tanut Haadé.—Harrison in Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can., 125, 1895. Tlu.—Ibid. 


Kloo. A temporary settlement on the n. 
side of Cumshewa inlet, occupied by Haida 
from the older town of Kloo for a few years 
before they passed on to Skidegate.(J. R. 8.) 


Kitlasen (Qlild’smn). A Songish band at 
McNeill bay, s. end of Vancouver id.—Boas 
in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 17, 1890. 


Klukluuk (from Lowd’g, ‘slides,’ applied 


_ to places where gravel, small stones, or sand 


slides or falls down). <A village of the Spence 
Bridge band of the Ntlakyapamuk, on Nicola 
r., 8 m. from Spence Bridge, Brit. Col. 
Kilokli’uk.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Sury. Can., 4, 
1899. toLowi’q.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
tr, 173, 1900. 

Knives. Cutting tools are indispensable to 
primitive men, and the greatest ingenuity was 


exercised by the northern tribes in their manu- 


facture. Every material capable of taking 
and retaining an edge was utilized—wood, 


‘reed, bone, antler, shell, stone, and metal. 


Teeth are nature’s cutting tools 


ree 


and the 
teeth of animals (shark, beaver, etc.) were 
much employed by primitive men, as also 
were sharp bits of stone and splinters of wood 
and bone, the natural edges of which were 


artificially sharpened, and natural forms were 
_ Modified to make them more effectual. 
uses of the knife are innumerable; 


The 
it served 


es - 
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in war and was indispensable in every branch | 
of the arts of life, in acquiring raw materials, 
in preparing them for use, and in shaping 
whatever was made. Knives served also in 
symbolism and ceremony, and one of the most 
cherished symbols of rank and authority was 
the great stone knife chipped with consummate 
skill from obsidian or flint. According to 
Culin the stone knife is used among the 
Pueblos as a symbol of divinity, especially of 
the war gods, and is widely used in a healing 
ceremony called the “knife ceremony.” Differ- 
entiation of use combined with differences in 
material to give variety to the blade and its 
hafting; the so-called ulu, or woman’s knife 
of the Eskimo, employed in various culinary 
arts, differs from the man’s knife, which is 
used in carving wood and for various other 
purposes (Mason); and the bone snow knife 
of the Arctic regions is a species by itself 
(Nelson). The copper knife is distinct from 
the stone knife, and the latter takes a mul- 
titude of forms, passing from the normal 
types in one direction into the club or mace, 
in another into the scraper, and in another 
into the dagger; and it blends with the arrow- 
head and the spearhead so fully that no 
definite line can be drawn between them save 
when the complete haft is in evidence. The 
flaked knife blade of flint is straight like a 
spearhead or is curved like a hook or sickle, 
and it is frequently bevelled on one or both 
edges. The ceremonial knife is often of large 
size and great beauty. * sy is a ee 

Two or three tribes of Indians, various 
clans, and some towns received their names 
from the knife, as Conshac (‘reed knife’), a 
name for the Creeks; the town of Kusa among 
the Choctaw, and the Ntlakyapamuk of 
Thompson r., Brit. Col. 

Consult Boas (1) in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 1888, 
(2) in Nat. Mus. Rep. 1895, 1897; Fowke in 
13th Rep. B. A. E., 1896; Goddard in Pub. 
Univ. of Cal., Anthrop. ser., 1, 1903; Holmes 
in Nat. Mus. Rep. 1901, 1903; Mason (1) in 
Rep. Nat. Mus. 1890, 1891; (2) ibid., 1897, 
1901; (8) ibid., 1886, 1889; Moorehead, Pre- 
hist. Impls., 1900; Murdoch in Rep. B. A. 
E., 1892; Nelson on 18th Rep. B. A. E., 1899; 
Niblack in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1888, 1890; 
Powers in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., m1, 1877; Rau 
in Smithson. Cont., xxu, 1876; Rust and 
Kroeber in Am. Anthrop., vil, 688, 1905; 
Thruston, Antiq. of Tenn., 1897; Wilson in 
Rep. Nat. Mus. 1897, 1899. i 

(Ww. H. H.) 
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Knots. The Indians, and especially the 
Eskimo, whose difficulties with unfastening 
lines in a frozen area made them ingenious, 
tied for various purposes many kinds of knots 
and splices in bark, stems, roots, sinews, 
thongs, strings, and ropes. There were knots 
and turk’s heads in the ends of lines for but- 
tons and toggles and for fastening work, 
loops and running nooses for bowstrings and 
tent fastenings, knots for attaching one line to 
another or to some object, the knots in netting 
for fish nets and the webbing in snowshoes 
and rackets, knots for attaching burdens and 
for packing and cinching, decorative knots in 
the dress of both sexes, and memorial 
knots used in calendars and for registering 
accounts and in religion. The bight, seen on 
Yuman carrying baskets, was universal, and 
the single, square, and granny knots and the 
half hitch were also quite common. In 1680 
the Pueblo Indians communicated the num- 
ber of days before their great uprising against 
the Spaniards by means of a knotted string, 
and some of their descendants still keep per- 
sonal calendars by the same means, but in 
North America the quigu was nowhere so 
highly developed as it was in Peru. Boas (Bull. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xv, 1901) illustrates the 
many splices, hitches, loops, and knots of the 
Eskimo; Murdoch (9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892 
has treated the knots used in nets, snowshoes, 
and sinew-backed bows; Dixon (Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., xvi, 1905) shows the knots 
of the northern Maidu of California; and 
Mason (Smithson. Rep. for 1893) gives details 
of those generally used on bows and arrows. 

(o. T. M.~ 


Koagaogit (Koaga’ogit, ‘wide and rushing 
waters’). A former Haida town on the N. 
shore of Bearskin bay, Skidegate inlet, Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., in possession of the 
Djahui-gitinai—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 
1905. 


Koalcha (Qod’lica). A Squawmish village 
community at Linn cr., Burrard inlet, Brit. 
Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 475, 
1900. 


Koalekt (Koda’lzqt). A Chehalis village at 
the headwaters of a w. tributary of Harrison r., 
in s.w. British Columbia.—Boas, MS., B.A.E., 
1891. 


Koanalalis (Koand'lalis). The ancestor of 
a Nimkish gens after whom the gens was 
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sometimes named.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., 
pt. 5, 130, 1887. 


Koapk (Q’oa’pz). One of the Talio towns 
of the Bellacoola at the head of South Ben- 
tinck arm, coast of British Columbia. 
K.’o0a’pa.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 
1891. Q’oa’px.—Boas in Mem, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
11, 49, 1898. 

Koatina (Q’od@’utna). A Bellacoola village 
on a bay of the same name at the s. entrance 
of Bentinck arm, coast of British Columbia. 


K'oa’tIna.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 
1891. Q’oa’tna.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
11, 48, 1898. 

Kodlimarn (Qodlimarn). A summer set- 
tlement of the Eskimo of the plateau of Nugu- 


miut, on the §. entrance to Frobisher bay, » 


Baffin id—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 
1888. 

Koekoaainok (Qoé’qoaainéx, ‘people from 
the river Koais’). A gens of the Tenaktak, a 


‘Kwakiutl tribe.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. for 


1895, 331, 1897. 

Koekoi (K 6é’kdi). A Squawmish village 
community on the w. side of Howe sd., Brit. 
Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 
1900. 


Koeksotenok (people of the other side’). 

A Kwakiutl tribe on Gilford id., Brit. Col. 
The gentes are Naknahula, Memoggyins 
Gyigyilkam, and Nenelpae. In 1885 they 
lived with the Mamalelekala in a town called 
Memkumlis. Kwakwakas was probably a 
former village. Pop. 50 in 1885, the last time 
the name appears. 
K 'wée’k'sdt’énoq.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
54, 1890. Kwick-so-te-no.—Can. Ind. Aff., 189, 1884. 
Kwiksot’enoq.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soe., 227, 
1887. Kwik’-so-tino.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soe. 
Can. for 1887, sec. u, 74. Qoé’xsdt’énéx.—Boas in 
Rep. Nat. Mus. for 1895, 330, 1897. Quick-sul-i- 
nut.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., app., 1859. Qwé’q® 
sdt!é/nox2.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v, pt. 
1, 156, 1902. 

Koetenok (Q’o0éténdéz, ‘raven’). A clan of 
the Bellabella, a MKwakiutl tribe-——Boas in 


Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 328, 1897. 


Koga (Qo’ga). A small Haida town for- 
merly on McKay harbour, Cumshewa inlet, 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., which was 
occupied by a-family of the same name, of 
low social rank, who afterward moved to 
Skedans.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


Kogahl-lanas (‘0'qal }a’n~s, ‘people of the 
town of Koga’). A small division of the 


_. = 


. 
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Kagials-kegawai family group of the Haida. 
They were of low socialrank. Their town, called 
Koga, once stood in McKay harbour, and 
they are said to have been won in a gambling 
contest by the Kagials-kegawai.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 269, 1905. 


Kogals-kun (Kioga’/ls kun,  ‘sand-spit 
point’). A former Haida town on Masset 
inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., occu- 
pied by the Aostlan-Inagai—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 281, 1905. 


Kogangas (Qogd’iias, ‘sea-otters’). An 
extinct family group belonging to the Raven 
clan of the Haida. Their towns stood near 
the modern town of Skidegate, Queen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col. (J. B.S.) 


K '6¢'4’/ngas.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada, 
24, 1898. 
1905. 


Kohatsoath. <A sept of the Toquart, a 
Nootka tribe.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Canada, 32, 1890. 


Koiaum (‘to pick berries’). A village of 
the Ntlakyapamuk on the £. side of Fraser r., 
25 m. above Yale, Brit. Col. 


Boston Bar.—Name given by whites. Koia’um.— 
Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 169, 1900. 
Quiyone.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff, Victoria, 1872 
(probably identical). 


Koikahtenok (Qoi’k'axténéx, ‘whale peo- 
ple’). A clan of the Wikeno, a Kwakiutl 
tribe.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. for 1895, 328, 
1897. 


Koikoi (Xoé’ xoé, a supernatural being, 
sometimes described as living in ponds; used 
as a mask by the Lillooet, many coast Salish, 
and the southern Kwakiutl—Boas). A Squaw- 
mish village community on Burrard inlet, 
Brit. Col. 

Qoigoi.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 
Xo0é’xoé.— Boas, inf’n, 1905. 

Koiskana (from kdés, or kwé’es, a bush the 
bark of which is used for making twine; some 
say it is a Stuwigh or Athapascan name, but 
this seems doubtful). A village of the Nicola 
band of Ntlakyapamuk near Nicola r., 29m. 
above Spence Bridge, Brit. Col.; pop. 52 in 
1901, the last time the name appears. 


Koaskuna’.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 
1899. Koiskana’.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., u, 174, 1900. Kuinskanaht.—Can. Ind. Aff. 
for 1892, 313. Kwois-kun-a’.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Can. for 1891, sec. 11, 44. Pitit Creek.—Teit., op. 
cit. (name given by whites). _Qaiskana’.—Teit, op. 
eit. Quinskanaht.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1898, 419. 


Qoga’fitas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 269, - 
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Quinskanht.—Ibid. for 1901, 166. 
Ibid. for 1886, 232. 
191. 


Quis-kan-aht.— 
Quss-kan-aht.—Ibid. for 1883, 


Kojejewininewug (Kuchichiwininiwtg; 
from kuchichiw, referring to the straits and 
bends of the rivers and lakes on which they 
resided; inintwiig, ‘people’). A division of 
the Chippewa formerly living on Rainy lake 
and river on the n. boundary of Minnesota 
and in the adjacent portion of Ontario. 


Algonquins of Rainy Lake.—Lewis and Clark, Trav- 


els, 55, 1806. Kocheche Wenenewak.—Long, Exped. 
St. Peter’s R., m1, 153, 1824. Ko-je-je-win-in-e-wug. 
Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 84, 1885. 
Kotchitchi-wininiwak.—Gatschet, Ojibwa MS., B. A. 
E., 1882. Kutcitciwininiwag.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 
1906. Lac la Pluie Indians.—Hind, Red River Ex- 
ped., 1, 82, 1860. Rainy-lake Indians.—Schoolcraft 
(1838) in H. R. Doc. 107, 25th Cong., 3d sess., 9, 1839. 


Kokaia (Q6-qai’d, ‘maggot-fly,’ because 
there are many found there in summer). An 
abandoned Chilliwak village on Chilliwak r., 
s. Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. 
Can., 4, 1902. 


Kokaitk. A division of the Bellabella, living 
on n. Milbanke sd. 
K’d/k'aitq.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 52, 
1890. Kok-wai-y-toch.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., 
app., 1859. Kook-wai-wai-toh.—Tolmie and Daw- 
son, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1178, 1884. Koqueightuk.— 
Brit. Col. map, 1872. Q’6’qa-itx.—Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. for 1895, 328, 1897. 


Koknas-hadai (Kdk’-nas:had’a@’i, ‘snow- 
owl house people’). Given by Boas (5th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Canada, 27, 1889) as a sub- 
division of the Yaku-lanas, a family of the 
Raven clan of the Alaskan Haida, but in real- 
ity it is only a house name belonging to that 
family group. 

, (3. RB. 8.) 


Kokoaeuk (Kokoaé'uk'). A village of the 
Matsqui tribe of Cowichan at the s. w. point 
of Sumas lake, near Fraser r., Brit. Col.— 
Boas in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 454, 1894. 


Kokoiap (K‘okdiap’, ‘place of strawber- 
ries’). A village of the Ntlakyapamuk on 
Fraser r., above Siska, Brit. Col—Hill-Tout 
in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 1899. 


Koksilah. A Cowichan tribe in Cowichan 
valley, E. coast of Vancouver id., opposite 
Admiral id.; pop. 12 in 1904, 16 in 1911. 
Cokesilah.—Can. Ind. Aff., lxi, 1877. Kokesailah.— 
Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. Koksilah.— 
Can. Ind.. Aff., pt. u, 164, 1901. Kulkuisala.— Boas, 
MS., B. A. E., 1887. 
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Koksoagmiut _ (‘people of big river’). 
A subtribe of the Sukinimiut Eskimo living on 
Koksoak r., nN. Ungava, Que. They num- 
bered fewer than 30 individuals in 1893. 


Koakramint.—Boas in Am. Antiq., 40, 1888 (mis- 
print). Koksoagmyut.—Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. 
E., 176, 1894. Koksoak Innuit.—Ibid., 179. Kok- 
soak river people.—Ibid. Kouksoarmiut.—Boas in 
6th Rep. B. A. E., 463, 470, 1888. 


Kolelakom (Qélé’laqgom). A Squawmish 
village community on Bowen id., Howe sd., 
Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 
474, 1900. 


Koltsiowotl (Kolts?/owoll). A division of 
the Nanaimo on the BE. coast of Vancouver 
id.— Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 
1889. 


Koluschan Family. A linguistic family 
embracing the Tlingit (q.v.). The name is 
said by Dall to be derived from Russian 
kalushka, ‘a little trough,’ but by others from 
the Aleut word kaluga, signifying ‘a. dish,’ 
the allusion being to the concave dish-shaped 
labrets worn by the Tlingit women. 


Komenok (‘wealthy people’). An extinct 
sept of the Lekwiltok, a Kwakiutl tribe. 
K"’0’m’énoq.—Boas in 6th Rep. N, W. Tribes Can., 
55, 1890. Q’6’m’énéx.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. for 
1895, 332, 1897. ; 


Komkonatko (‘head water,’ or ‘head lake’). 
An Okinagan village 21 m. from the town of 
Quilchena on Nicola lake, Brit. Col. 

Fish Lake.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 


174, 1900 (mame given by whites). Komkona’tko.— 
Ibid. 


Komkutis (Q’6’mqitis). A Bellacoola vil- 

lage on the s. side of Bellacoola r., Brit. Col., 
near its mouth. It was one of the eight vil- 
lages called Nuhalk. 
K-6m6trs.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 
1898. Kougotis——Mayne, Brit. Col. 147, 1862. 
Q’6’mqitis.— Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., ny, 
49, 1898. 


Komkyutis (‘the rich side’). A sept of the 
Kwakiutl proper, living at Fort Rupert, Brit. 
Col., and said to count 70 warriors in 1866. 
Boas in 1890 called them a gens of the Walas- 
kwakiutl; in 1895 a sept of the tribe. 


Cum-que-kis.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., app., 1859. 
Komii’tis.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., 131, 1887. 
K’’0/mkyitis.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
54, 1890. Kum-cutes.—Lord, Natur. in Brit. Col., 1, 
165, 1866. Kumkewtis.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. L6’- 
kuili’la.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 
Q’0’mk'utis.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 330, 
1897. 
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Komoyue (‘the rich ones’). A division of | 
the true Kwakiutl living at Fort Rupert, near 
the n. end of Vancouver id. They are more 
often known by the war name Kueha (‘slay- 
ers’). The gentes are Gyigyilkam, Haailak- 
yemae, Haanatlenok, Kukwakum, and Yaai- - 
hakemae. Pop. 42 in 1901, 25 in 1904, 14 in 
1911. 


Kueh’a.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 227, 1887 
(‘murderers’). Kué’qa.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 55, 1890. Kué’xa.—Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. for 1895, 330, 1897 (war name: ‘the murderers’). 
Kuicha.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 
Kwe-ah-kah.—Can. Ind. Aff., 189, 1884. Kwi-ah- 
kah.—Ibid., 364, 1897. Q’6’moyué.—Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. for 1895, 330, 1897. Qua-kars.—Lord, 
Natur. in Brit. Col., 1, 165, 1866. Queackar.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., 148, 1879. Quee ha Qna colt.—Wark 
quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 488, 1855. 
Quee-ha-qua-coll.—Wark (1836-41) in Kane, Wand. 
in N. A. Am., app., 1859 (=Kueha XKwakiutl). 


Komoyue. A gens of the Kueha division 
of the Lekwiltok. They live with the Wi- 
weakam at the village of Tatapowis, on 
Hoskyn inlet, Brit. Col. Pop. 32 in 1887, the 
last time they were separately enumerated. 


Ah-mah-oo.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1887, 309, 1888. K’’6- 
modyué.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 55, 1890. 
Q’d’moyué.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. for 1895, 331, 
1897, 


Komps (Komps). A Squawmish village 
community on the right bank of Skwamish r., 
Brit. Col.)—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A.S., 
474, 1900. 


Kona-kegawai (Q/0’na gé’gawa-t, " “those 
born at Skedans’). One of the most important 
families of the Eagle clan of the Haida, part 
of whom lived at Skedans, while the remainder 
resided at Kloo, which was owned by their 


chief. The Kona-kegawai, Djiguaahl-lanas, 
Stawashaidagai, and Kaiahl-lanas, claimed 
descent from one woman. (J. R. 8.) 


K’’unak’é’/owai.—Boas in 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 25, 1898. Q!0’na qé’gawa-i.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 272, 1905. 

Kontareahrnon. The Huron n:me of a 
people mentioned in the 17th century as living 
s. of St. Lawrence r., on the authority of 
Ragueneau’s map. The name evidently desig- 
nated the inhabitants of the Huron village of 
Contarea (q.v.). See Jesuit Rel. 1640, 35, 
1858. (J. N. B. H.) 


Kooji (‘wolf’). Given by Dawson (Queen 
Charlotte Ids., 134, 1880) as the name of one 
of the 4 Haida clans. There were only 2 
clans, however, and the Wolf was not one of — 
them. (J. R. 8.) 
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Kookotlane (Kéogaila’né). A Bellacoola 
division at the:town of Nuskelst, Bellacoola r., 
Brit. Col.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes 


~Can., 3, 1891. 


-but are now confined to 


Koonahmich. <A body of Salish under the 
Victoria superintendency, Brit. Col. Pop. 15 
in 1882, when last separately enumerated. 
Koo-nah-mich.—Can. Ind. Aff., 258, 1882. 


Kooskoo (Koos-koo’, ‘crane’). A gens of 
the Abnaki (q.v.).—Morgan, Ane. Soc., 174, 
1877. 


Kootenay. 


Kopaalk. A body of Salish under Fraser 
superintendency, Brit. Col.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
78, 1878. 


Kopagmiut (‘people of the great river’). 
An Eskimo tribe at the mouth of Mackenzie 
r., Mackenzie, N.W.T. According to Dall 
they formerly extended up this river 200 m., 
islands at the 
mouth and the Arctic coast £. of Herschel id. 
Afiénépit.—Petitot in Bib. Ling. et Ethnol., mz, 11, 
1876 (=‘Eskimo of the east’: so called by Hudson Bay, 
Labrador, and Greenland Eskimo). Chiglit.—Ibid., 
10. Kop&g-mit.—Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 10, 
1877. Kop&ng’-meiin.—Richardson, Polar Regions, 
1861. Kukhpagmiut.—Eleventh Census, Alaska, 130, 
1893. Kuptfimiun.—Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A.E., 


See Kutenat. 


~ 45, 1854. Kurvik.—Petitot in Bul. Soc. de Géog., 6th 


aie Se 


a eee eee 


Pek es 


Pt. 2, 393, 1902. 
- Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. Keope-e-no.—Can. Ind. Aff., 


-Koskimo subdialect. 


s., x, 182, 1875. Mackenzie River Eskimo.—Richard- 
son, Arct. Search. Exped., 354, 1851. Tareormeut.— 
Petitot, Monogr., map, 1876. Tapeopmeut.—Ilbid., 
11 (=‘those who live by the sea’). Tarréor-meut.— 
Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 10, 1877. Tchiglit.— 
Petitot, Monogr., 11 (applied to Mackenzie and Ander- 
son r. tribes). Tciglit.—Ibid. 


Koprino. A Kwakiutl tribe speaking the 
They lived formerly at 
the entrance of Quatsino sd., and were divided 
into the Koprino and Kotlenok clans, but they 
are now amalgamated with the Koskimo 
proper. Pop. 14 in 1884, the last time they 
were separately enumerated. 


G'a’p!énox".—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v, 
G’d’p’énox.—Boas in Rep. Nat. 


190, 1883. Keroopinough.—Brit. Col. map, 1872, 
Kiawpino.— Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887. 
sec. 11, 65. Koprinos.—Can. Ind. Aff., 145, 1879, 
Kyo’p’énoq.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 53, 


— 1890. 


fe 
Ey 


meavopiet.—Ibid., 809, 1879. 


Koprino. A gens of the Koprino, q. v. 


Koquapilt. A Chilliwak town in lower 
Chilliwak valley, Brit. Col.; pop. 16 in 1904, 
22 in 1911. 


- Co-qua-piet.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 268, 1889. Co- 


Coquopilt.—lIbid., 74, 


lotte ids., Brit. Col. 
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1878. Koquahpilt.—Ibid., 78. Koquapilt.—Brit. 
Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. Kwaw-kwaw- 
apiet.—Can. Ind. Aff., 413, 1898. Kwawkwawapilt. 
Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 11, 158, 1901. 


Kordlubing. A summer settlement of the 
Kingnaitmiut Eskimo near the head of an 
inlet emptying into Cumberland sd. from the 
N. side, Baffin id. 


Qordlubing.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Koskimo. An important Kwakiutl tribe 

inhabiting the shores of Quatsino sd., Van- 
couver id. The gentes are Gyekolekoa, Gyek- 
sem, Gyeksemsanatl, Hekhalanois(?), Kwa- 
kukemalenok, Naenshya, Tsetsaa, and Wo- 
huamis. Their winter village is Hwades; their 
summer village, Maate. Pop. 82 in 1904, 52 
in 1911. 
Kooskimo.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 
118n, 1884. Kosimo.—Can. Ind. Aff., 1904, pt. 2, 71. 
1905. Kos-keemoe.—lIbid., 1884, 189, 1885. Kos- 
keemos.—Grant in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 293, 1857. 
K'osk’é’moq.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 53, 
1890. Koskiemo.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 1862. 
KGs’-ki-mo.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 
1887, sec. 11, 69. Koskimos.—Can. Ind. Aff., 145, 
1879. Kos-ki-mu.—Ibid., 1894, 279, 1895. Kosku- 
mos.—lIbid., 113, 1879. Kus-ke-mu.—Kane, Wand. 
in N. Am., app., 1859. Q6’sq@mox.—Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. Q6sqim6.—Boas in Peter- 
manns Mitt., pt. 5, 131, 1887. Roskeemo.—Powell in 
Can. Ind. Aff., 130, 1879 (misprint). 


Koskimo. A Kwakiutl sub-dialect spoken 
by the Koprino, Klaskino, Koskimo, and 
Quat ino. 


Kostun-hana (Q/d’stan xa’na;  q!d’stan 
means ‘crab’). A former Haida town, in 
possession of the Kogangas family group, a 
short distance E. of Skidegate, Queen Char- 
There does not appear 
to be space at this point for more than two 
or three houses.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 
1905. a here < BS @ aes BS bee ka 

Kotlenok (Q’d'Lénéx). A gens of the Ko- 
prino, a Kwakiutl tribe-—Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. : 


Kotiskaim (Qoilskaim, ‘serpent pond’). A 
Squawmish village community on Burrard 


inlet, Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. 
A. A.S., 475, 1900. 
Kouchnas-hadai (Qé’uic nas :had’a’, 


‘(grizzly-] bear house people’). Given by Boas 
(Fifth Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 27, 1889) as 
a subdivision of the Yaku-lanas, a family of 
the Raven clan of the Haida. It is in reality 
only a house name belonging to the family. 
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Koukdjuagq (‘big river’). A Talirpingmiut 
Eskimo village of the Okomiut tribe formerly 
on Nettilling lake, Baffin id—Boas in 6th 
Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Kounaouons. A tribe or band, probably 
in Quebec near the Maine frontier, mentioned 
as allies of the French in 1724. 
K8na8ons.—Rasle (1724) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d 
s., vii, 246, 1819. 

Koungmiut (‘river people’). An Eskimo 
tribe on the w. coast of Hudson bay, s. of the 
Kinipetu, in the region of Churchill.—Boas 
in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xv, 6, 1901. 


Kowailchew. A coast Salish tribe said by 
Gibbs (Pac. R. R. Rep., 1, 433, 1855) to live 
nN. of the Semiamu, principally if not alto- 
gether in Brit. Col. Unless intended for the 
Cowichan they are not mentioned elsewhere. 


Krayiragottine (‘willow people’). A division 
of the Etchaottine on Willow r., Mackenzie 
dist, N.W.T 
Kkpayi2a-Gottiné.—Petitot, 
claves, 319, 1991. 

Kraylongottine (‘people at the end of the 
willows’). A Nahane division living between 
Mackenzie r. and Willow lake, Mackenzie 
dist, N.W.T. Their totem is the otter. 


Kk’a-lon-Gottiné.—Petitot, Grand lac des Ours, 66, 
1893 (‘people at the end of the willows’). Kkpay-lon- 
Gottiné.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 362, 
1891. 


Autour du lac des Es- 


Krimerksumalek. An Iglulirmiut Eskimo 
village on the w. coast of Hudson bay.—M’- 
Clintock, Voyage of Fox, 165, 1881. 


Ksalokul (Qsd’loqul). A division of the 
Nanaimo on the £. coast of Vancouver id.— 
Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1889. 


Ksapsem (Qsd’psrm). A Songish division 
residing at Esquimalt, s. end of Vancouver id. 
—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 17 
1890. 

Kuaiath. A division of the Seshat, a 
Nootka tribe.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 32, 1890. 

Kuaiirnang. A winter residence of the 
Akuliarmiut on North bay, Baffin id. 


Given as a 
division of the Squawmish, on Howe sd., coast 
of British Columbia—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 
1887. 


Kuaut. A Shuswap village at the head of 


Little Shuswap lake, interior of British Co- 
lumbia; pop. 83 in 1904, 99 in 1911. 


Kuakumchen (Kud’kumtcen). 
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Knaut.—Can. Ind. Aff., supp., 60, 1902. Kroaout.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. for 1883, 189. Kualt.—Ibid., 1895, 361. 
Kuant.—Ibid., 1898, 419. Ku-a-ut.—lIbid., 1885, 
196. Kwout.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 
1891, sec. 11, 44, 1892. Little Shuswap.—Can. Ind. 
Aff. for 1878, 74. Little Shuswap Lake.—Ibid., 1882, 
259. Little Suswap Lake.—Ibid., 1879, 309. Sush- 
wap.—Ibid., 1878, 78. 

Kueha (‘the murderers’). A division of the 
Lekwiltok living between Bute and Lough- 
borough inlets, Brit. Col. They are divided 
into three gentes: Wiweakam, Komoyue, and 
KKueha. Pop. 25 in 1889. The Komoyue sept 
of the true Kwakiutl have this name for their 
war name. 


Kué’qa.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 660, 
1891. Kwe-ah-kah-Saich-kioie-tachs.—Can. Ind. 
Aff. 1889, 227, 1890 (=Kueha Lekwiltok). Kwiha.— 
Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 119B, 1884. 
Queeakahs.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Quee-ha-ni- 
cul-ta.—Wark (1836-41) quoted by Kane, Wand. in 
N. A., app., 1859 (=Kueha Lekwiltok). Quieha Ne 
cub ta.—Wark as quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
v, 488, 1855. 

Kukamukamees. <A Kyuquot village on 
Mission id., Kyuquot sd., w. coast of Van- 
couver id.—Can. Ind. Aff., 264, 1902. 


Kukkuiks (Kitk-kiiks’, ‘pigeons’). A 
society of the Ikunuhkahtsi, or All Comrades, 
in the Piegan tribe; it is made up of men who 
have been to war several times.—Grinnell, 
Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 221, 1892. 


Kukoak (Quqod’q). A Songish division at 
McNeill bay, s. end of Vancouver id.—Boas 
in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 17, 1890. 


Kukulek (Ququ’lnk). A Songish division 
residing at Cadboro bay, s. end of Vancouver 
id.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can, 1% 
1890. 


Kukutwom (K‘ukutwé’m, ‘waterfall’). A 
Squawmish village community on the E£. side 
of Howe sd., Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 


Kukwakum (‘the real Kwakiutl’). A gens 


of the Kwakiutl proper, consisting of two septs,*_ 


the Guetela and the Komoyue. 
K’kwa’kum.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 54, 


1890. Kukwa’kum.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 
330, 1897. Kwakoom.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit. Col., 1188, 1884. 


Kulatsen (Kuw’latsen). A Squawmish ee 
lage community on the kg. side of Howe sd., 
Brit. Col——Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 
474, 1900. 


Kulleets. 
bay, Vancouver id.; pop. 73 in 1911. 


; 


A Cowichan tribe on Chemainus A 


as 


ad 


Ku’na 1lanas.—Swanton, 
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Ku-lees.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1879, 308. Ku-leets.— 
Ibid., 1880, 316, Kulleets.—Ibid., 1901, pt. 1, 164, 
Q’alé’ts.— Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 

Kuna-lanas (Ku’na ld’nas, ‘town people 
of the point’). -An important family of the 
Raven clan of the Haida. According to one 
story it was so named because its people lived 
on a point in the legendary town of Skena 
(see Tadji-lanas); but more probably it refers 
te the point at Naikun where these people 
were at one time settled. The Teeskun-Inagai, 
Hlielungkun-Inagai, Saguikun-Inagai, and Ya- 
gunkun-lInagai were subdivisions. 

GatR?s:) 


Cont. Haida, 270, 1905. 
Kun 14’/nas.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada, 
23, 1898. Kwun Lennas.—Harrison in Proc. and 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, sec. 1, 125, 1895. 


Kundji (Ku’ndji). A legendary Haida 
town on the s. shore of Copper bay, Moresby 
id., Queen Charlotte group, Brit. Col. The 
family living there is said to have been the 
Daiyuahl-lanas. Another town of this name 
formerly stood on the w. side of Prevost id., 
in the Ninstints country.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 279, 1905. 


Kunechin (Quné’tcin). A Seechelt sept 
which formerly lived at the head of Queens 
reach, Jervis inlet, Brit. Co. The founder of 
this division is said to have come from Fort 
Rupert.—Hill-Tout in Jour. Anthr. Inst., 23, 
1904. 


Kung (Qa7vi). A former Haida town, owned 
by the Sakua-lana , at the mouth of Naden 
harbour, Graham id., Queen Charlotte group, 
Brit. Col. Possibly this is the place referred 
to by John Wark as Nigh-tasis (q. v.), where 
there were said to be 15 houses and 280 in- 
habitants in 1836-41. Old people remember 
12 houses there. The mhabitants have all 
moved to Masset. GrRes.) 


K'ang.—Boas, Twelfth Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 23, 
1898. Nigh-tasis—Wark (1836-41) in Dawson, Q. 
Charlotte Ids., 1738, 1880. Qaf.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 281, 1905. 


Kungga (Q/a’figa, ‘help received unex- 
pectedly’). A former Haida town occupied 
by the Kona-kegawai, on the s. shore of Dog 
id., Queen Charlotte group, Brit. Col. The 
inhabitants moved to Kloo.—Swanton, Con. 
Haida, 278, 1905. 


Kungielung (K/u/ngielan). A former Hai- 
da town on the w. side of the entrance to 
Masset inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 
—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 
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Kunhalas (Ku’/nzalas). A former Haida 
town or camp just inside of Cumshewa pt., 
Queen Charlotte ds., Brit. Col. It belonged to 
the Kona-kegawai.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
278, 1905. 


Kunkia (Q/a’nkia). A former Haida town 
on the n. coast of North id., Queen Charlotte 
ids., Brit. Col—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 
1905. 


Kunnas-hadai (Kun nas:had’a@’'i, ‘whale- 
house people’). Given by Boas (Fifth Report 
N. W. Tribes Can., 27, 1889) as the name of 
a subdivision of the Yakulanas, a family of 
the Raven clan of the Haida, but in reality 
it is only a house name belonging to that group. 

(J. R. 8.) 


Kunstamish (Kun-sta-mish). A village of 
the Guauaenok Kwakiutl on the &. side of 
Claydon bay, Wells passage, Brit. Col— 
Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887, 


sec. 1, 73. 


Kutaiimaks (Kul'-ai-tm-iks, ‘they do not 

laugh’). A division of the Piegan tribe of the 
Siksika, q. v. 
Don’t Laugh.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 225, 
1892. Ka-ti’-ya-ye-mix.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 171, 
1877 (=‘never laugh’). Ko-te’-yi-miks.—Hayden, 
Ethnog. and Philol. Mo? Val., 264, 1862 (=‘the band 
that do not laugh’). Kut’-ai-im-iks.—Grinnell, op. 
cit., 209. The People that don’t laugh.—Culbert- 
son in Smithson. Rep. 1850, 144, 1851. 

Kutaisotsiman (‘no parfleche’). A division 
of the Piegan tribe of the Siksika. 
Kut-ai-sot’-si-man.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
209, 1892. No Parfleche.—lIbid., 225. 

Kutchin (‘people’). A group of Athapascan 
tribes in Canada and Alaska, inhabiting 
the region of the Yukon and its tribu- 
taries above Nuklukayet, the Peel River 
basin, and the lower Mackenzie valley. They 
have decreased to half their former numbers 
owing to wars between the tribes and the 
killing of female children. Chiefs and 
medicine-men and those who possess rank 
acquired by preperty have two or more wives. 
They usually live in large parties, each headed 
by a chief and having one or more medicine- 
men, the latter acquiring an authority to 
which even the chiefs are subject. Their 
dances and chants are rhythmical and their 
games are more manly and rational than those 
of their congeners. They have wrestling bouts 
which are begun by little boys, those next in 
strength coming on in turn until the strongest 
or freshest man in the band remains the final 
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victor, after which the women go through the 
same progressive contest... They are exceed- 
ingly hospitable, keeping guests for months, 
and each head of a family takes his turn in 
feasting the whole band, on which occasion 
etiquette requires him to fast until the guests 
have departed (Hardisty in Smithson. Rep. 
for 1866, 313). The Kutchin tribes are Te- 
nankutchin, Natsitkutchin, Kutchakutchin, 
Hankutchin, Trotsikkutchin, Tutchonekutchin 
Vuntakutchin, Tukkuthkutchin, Tatlitkutchin, 
Nakotchokutchin, and Kwitchakutchin. 
Déhkéwi.—Petitot, Kutchin MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1869 
(Kawchodinneh name). Dendjyé.—Petitot, MS. vo- 
cab., B. A. E., 1865. Di-go-thi-tdinné.—Richardson, 
Arct. Exped., 1, 878, 1851 (Kawchodinneh name). 
Dindjié.—Petitot in Bul. Soc. de Géog. Paris, chart, 
1875. Dindjié.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 
861, 1891. Dindjié Loucheux.—Ibid., 289. Erkiléit. 
Ibid., 163 (Greenland Eskimo name). Irkpéléit.— 
Ibid. Koochin.—Anderson (1858) in Hind, Lab. Pen- 
in. 1, 260, 1863. Koo-tchin’—Morgan in N. Am. 
Rev., 58, 1870. Kuchin.—Ibid. Kutchin.—Rich- 
ardson, Arct. Exped., 214, 1851. Ku-t’qin.—Morice, 
Notes on W. Dénés, 15, 1893. Kutshi.—Latham, Nat. 
Races, 293, 1854. Kutshin.—Ibid., 292. Loo-choos. 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 11, 27, 1852. Loucheux.— 
Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, mu, 83, 1824 (Canadian 
French, ‘squint-eyes’). Louchioux.—Ross, MS. notes 
on Tinne, B. A. E. Louchoux.—Ibid. Quarrelers. 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, , 27, 1852. Sharp-eyed 
Indians.—Richardson in Franklin, Second Exped. Polar 
Sea, 165, 1828. Squint Eyes.—Franklin, Journ. Polar 
Seas, nm, 83, 1824. Zanker-Indianer.—Buschmann, 
Spuren der aztek. Sprache, 713, 1859. 


Kutenai (corrupted form, possibly by way 
of the language of the Siksika, of Kttondga, 
one of their names for themselves). A people 
forming a distinct linguistic stock, the Kitu- 
nahan family of Powell, who inhabit portions 
of s. £. British Columbia and n. Montana and 
Idaho, from the lakes near the source of 
Columbia r. to Pend d’Oreille lake. Their 
legends and traditions indicate that they ori- 
ginally dwelt =. of the Rocky mts., probably 
in Montana, whence they were driven west- 


ward by the Siksika, their hereditary enemies. . 


The two tribes now live on amicable terms, 
-and some intermarriage has taken place. Be- 
fore the buffalo disappeared from the plains 
they often had joint hunting expeditions. 
Recollection of the treatment of the Kutenai 
by the Siksika remains, however, in the name 
they give the latter, Sahantla (‘bad people’). 
They entertained also a bad opinion of the 
Assiniboin (Tlutlamaeka, ‘cut-throats’), and 
the Cree (Gutskiawe, ‘liars’). 

The Kutenai language is spoken in two 
slightly differing dialects, Upper and Lower 
Kutenai. A few uncertain points of similarity 
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in grammatical structure with the Shoshonean 
tongues seem to exist. The language is in- 
corporative both with respect to the pronoun 
and the noun object. Prefixes and suffixes 
abound, the prefix ag(k)- in nouns occurring 
with remarkable frequency. As in the Algon- 
quian tongues, the form of a word used in 
composition differs from that which it has 
independently. Reduplication is very rare, 
occufring only in a few nouns, some of which 
are possibly of foreign origin. There are a 
few loan words from Salishan dialects. 

The Upper Kutenai include the following 
subdivisions: Akiskenukinik, Akamnik, Aka- 
nekunik, and Akiyenik. 

The lower Kutenai are more primitive and 
nomadic, less under the influence of the Cath- 
olic church, and more given to gambling. 
They have long been river and lake Indians, 
and possess peculiar bark canoes that resemble 
some of those used in the Amur region in Asia 
(Mason in Rep. Nat, Mus., 1899). Of late 
years many of them have taken to horses and 
are skilful in their management. The Upper 
Kutenai keep nearer the settlements, often 
obtaining a living by serving the settlers and 
miners in various ways. Many of them have 
practically ceased to be canoeman and travel 
by horse. Both the Upper and Lower Kutenai 
hunt and fish, the latter depending more on 
fish for food. Physically, the Kutenai are 
well developed and rank among the taller 
tribes of British Columbia. Indications of 
race mixture seem to be shown in the form of 
the head. Their general character from the 
time of De Smet has been reported good. 
Their morality, kindness, and hospitality are 
noteworthy, and more than any other Indians 
of the country they have avoided drunkenness 
and lewd intercourse with the whites. Their 
mental ability is comparatively high, and the 
efforts of the missionaries have been rewarded 
with success. They are not excessively given 
to emotional instability, do not lack a sense- 
of interest, and can concentrate attention when 
necessary. Their social system is simple, and 
no evidence of the existence of totems or secret 
societies has been found. The chieftainship, 
now more or less elective, was probably hered- 
itary, with limitations; slavery of war prison- 
ers was formerly in vogue; and relatives were _ 
responsible for the debts of a deceased person. 
Marriage was originally polygamous; divorced 
women were allowed to marry again, and 
adultery was not severely punished. Adoption — 
by marriage or by residence of more than a— 
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year was common. Women could hold certain 
kinds of property, such as tents and utensils. 
A wergild was customary. Religion was a sort 
of sun worship, and the belief in the ensoul- 
ment of all things and in reincarnation pre- 
vailed. The land of the dead was in the sun, 
from which at some time all. the departed 
would descend to lake Pend d’Oreille to meet 
the Kutenai then living. In the old days the 
medicine-men were very powerful, their in- 
fluence surviving most with the Lower Ku- 
tenai, who still paint their faces on dance 
occasions; but tatooing is rare. Except a sort 
of reed pipe, a bone flute, and the drum, mu- 
sical instruments were unknown to them; but 
they had gambling, dancing, and medicine 
songs. The Lower Kutenai are still exceedingly 
addieted to gambling, their favourite being a 
noisy variety of the wide-spread guess-stick 
game. The Kutenai were in former days 
great buffalo hunters. Firearms have driven 
out the bow and arrow, save as children’s 
toys or for killing birds. Spearing, the basket 
trap, and wicker weirs were much in use by 
the Lower Kutenai. Besides the bark canoe, 
they had dugouts; both skin and rush lodges 
were built; the sweat house was universal. 
Stone hammers were still in use in parts of 
their country in the last years of the 19th 
century. The Lower Kutenai are still noted 
for their watertight baskets of split roots. In 
dress they originally resembled the Plains 
Indians rather than those of the coast; but 
- contact with the whites has greatly modified 
their costume. While fond of the white man’s 
tobacco, they have a sort of their own made of 
willow bark. A large part of their food supply 
is now obtained from the whites. For food, 
medicine and economical purposes the Kutenai 
use a large number of the plant products of 
their environment (Chamberlain in Verh. d. 
Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 551-6, 1895). They were 
gifted also with esthetic appreciation of several 
plants and flowers. The diseases from which 
- the Kutenai suffer most are consumption and 
ophthalmic troubles; venereal diseases are 
rare. Interesting maturity ceremonies still 
survive in part. The mythology and folk-lore 
of the Kutenai consist chiefly of cosmic and 
ethnic myths, animal tales, etc. In the animal 
tales the coyote, as an adventurer and deceiver, 
is the most prominent figure, and with him 
are often associated the chicken-hawk, the 
grizzly bear, the fox, the cricket, and the wolf. 
Other creatures which appear in these stories 
are the beaver, buffalo, caribou, chipmunk, 
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deer, dog, moose, mountain lion, rabbit, 
squirrel, skunk, duck, eagle, grouse, goose, 
magpie, owl, snowbird, tomtit, trout, whale, 
butterfly, mosquito, frog, toad, and turtle. 
Most of the cosmogonic legends seem to be- 
long to the n. w. Pacifie cycle; many of the 
coyote tales belong to the cycle of the Rocky 
Mt. region, others have a Siouan or Algon- 
quian aspect in some particulars. Their deluge 
myth is peculiar in several respects. A num- 
ber of tales of giants occur, two of the legends, 
“Seven Heads” and “Lame Knee” suggesting 
Old World analogies. The story of the man 
in the moon is probably borrowed from French 
sources. 

While few evidences of their artistic ability 
in the way of pictographs, birchbark draw- 
ings, etc., have been reported, the Kutenai are 
no mean draughtsmen. Some of them possess 
an idea of map making and have a good 
sense of the physical features of the country. 
Some of their drawings of the horse and the 
buffalo are characteristically lifelike and quite 
accurate. The ornamentation of their moc- 
casins and other articles, the work of the women 
is often elaborate, one of the motives of their 
decorative art being the Oregon grape. They 
do not seem to have made pottery, nor to 
have indulged in wood carving to a large 
extent. The direct contact of the Kutenai 
with the whites is comparatively recent. 
Their word for white man, Siyiipi, is identical 
with the Nez Percé Suéapo (Parker, Jour., 381, 
1840), and is probably borrowed. Otherwise 
the white man is called Nitlu’qene, ‘stranger.’ 
They’ have had few serious troubles with the 
whites, and are not now a warlike people. The 
Canadian Kutenai are reservation Indians. 
The United States seems to have made no 
direct treaty with the tribe for the extinguish- 
ment of their territorial rights (Royce in 18th 
Rep. B. A. E., 856). 

Within the Kutenai area, on the Columbia 
lakes, live a colony of Shuswap (Salishan) 
known as Kinbaskets, numbering 63 in 1911. 
In that year the Kutenai in British territory 
were reported to number 517, as follows: 
Lower Columbia Lake, 72; Lower Kootenay 
(Flatbow), 154; St. Mary (Ft. Steele), 212; 
Tobacco Plains, 57; Arrow lakes (West Ixoo- 
tenay), 22. These returns indicate a decrease 
of about 185 in 20 years. The United States 
census of 1890 gave the number of Kutenai in 
Idaho and Montana as 400 to 500; in 1905 


_those under the Flathead agency, Mont., were 


reported to number 554. The Kutenai-have 
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given their name to Kootenay r., the districts 
of East, West, and North Kootenay, Brit. Col., 
Kootenay lake, Brit. Col., Kootenay pass, in 
the Rocky mts., Kootenai co. and the town 
of Kootenai, Idaho, and to other places on 
both sides of the international boundary (Am. 
Anthrop., Iv, 348-350, 1902. 

Consult Boas, First Gen. Rep. on the Inds. 
of Brit. Col. in Rep. B.A.A.S., 1889; Cham- 
berlain, Rep. on the Kootenay Inds. in Rep. 
B. A. A. S., 1892, also various articles by the 
same author since 1892 in Am. Anthrop., Jour. 

Folk-lore, and Am. Antiq.; Hale in U.S. 
Expl. Exped., v1, 1846; Maclean, Canadian 
Savage Folk, 1896; De Smet (1) Oregon Mis- 
sions, 1847, (2) New Indian Sketches, 1863; 
Tolmie and Dawson, Comp. Vocabs. Brit. 
Col., 1884. (A. BCs) 


Catanoneaux.—Schermerhorn (1812) in Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., 2d s., 11, 42, 1814 (wrongly applied to Peigan; 
corrupt Indian with French termination). Catawa- 
hays.—Moore in U.S., Ind. Aff. Rep., 292, 1846. (mis- 
print). Cat-tan-a-haws.—Lewis and Clark, Discov., 
57, 1806 (said to be their own name). Cattanahaws. 
—Ibid. (so called by the French). Cattanahowes.— 
Mackenzie, Voy., map, 1801. Cautonee.—Harmon, 
Jour., map, 1820. Cautonies.—Ibid., 313. Conta- 
’ mis.—Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, 1, 457, 1851 (probably a 
mis-print). Contenay.—Lane in U.S., Ind. Aff. Rep., 
158, 1850. Contonnés.—Catlin, N. Am. Ind., passim, 
1844 (said to be French name). Cootanais.—Ross, 
Advent., 213, 1849. Cootanies.—Parker, Jour., 307, 
1840. Cootneys.—Milroy in H. R. Misc. Doc. 122, 43d 
Cong., ist sess., 5, 1875. Cootomies.—Wilkes, Hist. 
Oregon, 44, 1845. Cootonaikoon.—Henry, MS. vocab., 
i808 (so called by the Blackfeet). Cootonais.—Cox, 
Advent., 11, 75,1831. Cootonay.—Ibid., 154. Cootou- 
nies.—Robertson, Oregon, 129, 1846. Cotones.—HinP, 
Red River Exped., u, 152, 1860. Cottonois.—Irving, 
Rocky Mts., 1, 187, 1837. Counarrha.—Vocabulaire 
des Kootenays Counarrha ou Skalza, 1883, cited by 
Pilling, Proof Sheets, 1885. Coutanies.—Hale in U.S. 
Expl. Exped., vi, 204, 1846. Coutaria.—Schoolecraft, 
Ind. Tribes, 111, 402, 1853. Coutenay.—Lane (1849) 
in Sen. Ex. Doc. 52, 31st Cong., Ist sess., 169, 1850. 
Coutnees.—Bonner, Life of Beckwourth, 226, 1856. 
Coutonais.—Maximilian, Tray., 509, 1843. Couto- 
nois.—Pendleton in H. R. Rep. 830, 27th Cong., 2d 
sess., 21, 1842. Coutouns.—Morse, Rep. to Sec. War, 
34, 1822. Flatbows.—See Lower Kutenai. Kattana- 
haws.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 470, 1878 (ap- 
plies to Upper Kutenai only). Ki’t6na’qa.—Chamber- 
lain, 8th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 6, 1892. Kit-too-nuh’-a. 
Tolmie and Dawson, Comp. Vocabs., 124n, 1884 (ap- 
plied to Upper Kutenai). Kituanaha.—Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, 11, 402, 1853. Kitunaha.—Hale in U. S. 
Expl. Exped., vi, 204, 535, 1846. Kitunana.— 
Stevens, Rep. on N. Pac. R. R., 440, 1854. Kitunaxa. 
Ibid., 535. Kodenees.—Meek in H. R. Ex. Doc. 76, 
30th Cong., 1st sess, 10, 1848. Koeetenays.—De 
Smet, Letters, 170, 1843. Koetenais.—Ibid., 183. 
Koetenay.—Ibid., 203. Koetinays.—De Smet quoted 
in H. R. Ex. Doce. 65, 36th Cong., 1st sess., 141, 1860. 
Koo-tames.—Gibbs in Pac. R. R. Rep., 1, 417, 1855. 
Kootanaise.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 298, 1862. Koota- 
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nay.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Feb. 27, 1863. Koota- 
mies.—Stevens in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rép., 460, 1854. Koo- 
tanie.—Nicolet, Oregon, 143, 1846. Kootenai.—Brown 
in Beach, Ind. Misc., 77, 1877. Kootenaies.—Gibbs 
in Rep. N. Pac. R. R., 437, 1854. Kootenays.—De 
Smet, Letters, 37, 1843. Kootenia.—Emerson, Indian 
Myths, 404, 1884. Kootenuha.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
Comp. Vocabs., 1248, 1884. Koote-nuha.—lIbid., 5z. 
Kootones.—Henry (1811) quoted by Maclean, Canad. 
Sav. Folk, 138, 1896. Kootoonais.—Stevens in U.S. 
Ind. Aff. Rep., 461, 1854. Koutaines.—Ibid., 462. Kou- 
tanis.—Duflot de Mofras, Explor., 1, 173, 1844. Kou- 
tonais.—H. R. Rep. 98, 42d Cong., 3d sess., 429, 1873. 
KGspélu.—Gatschet, MS., B. A. BE. (Nez Percé name: 
‘water people’). Kutané’.—Maximilian, Reise, , 511, 
1841, Kutanas.—Maximilian, Trav., 242, 1843. 
Kitani.—Latham, Elem. Comp. Philol., 395, 1862. 
KGtanis.—Latham, Nat. Hist. Man, 316, 1850. Kute- 
nae.—Maclean, Canad. Sav. Folk, 137, 1896 (Siksika | 
name: sing., Kutenaekwan). Kutenai.—Mason in 
Rep. Nat. Mus. 1899, 529, 1901. Kutenay.—Brinton, 
Amer. Race, 108, 1891. Kutneh&é’.—Maximilian, 
Reise, u, 511, 1841. Kutnehas.—Maximilian, Trav., 
242, 1843. Kitona.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. 
Mo. Val., 256, 1862. Kutonacha.—Maximilian, Trav., 
500, 1843. Kutona’qa.—Boas, 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 
10, 1889. Kutonas.—Maximilian, Trav., 245, 1843. 
Skaisi.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 111, map, 200, 1853. 
Skalza.—Gibbs in Pac. R. R. Rep., 1, 416, 1855. 
Skalzi.—De Smet, Letters, 224, 1843. Skalzy.—Ibid., 
203. Skels4-ulk.—Gatschet, MS., B. A. E. (Salish 
name: ‘water people’). Skolsa.—Gibbs in Pac. R. R. 
Rep., 1, 416, 1855. 


Kutssemhaath (Ku’tssemhaath). <A divi- 


sion of the Seshart, a Nootka tribe.——Boas in 
6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada, 32, 1890. 


Knu-lana (K/iu la’na). A Haida town 
occupied by the Koetas, in Naden harbour, 
Graham id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col_— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 


Kwae (Kwd@’-e). A summer village of the 
Tsawatenok at the head of Kingcome inlet, 
Brit. Col—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. 
for 1887, sec. 11, 73. 


Kwakiutl (according to their own folk- 
etymology the name signifies ‘smoke of the 
world,’ but with more probability it means 
‘beach at the north side of the river’). In its 
original and most restricted sense this term is 
applied to a group of closely related tribes or _ 
septs living in the neighbourhood of Fort Ru- 
pert, Brit. Col. These septs are the Guetela, 
Komkutis, Komoyue, and Walaskwakiutl, and 
their principal village Tsahis, surrounding Fort 
Rupert. Other former towns were Kalokwis, 
Kliksiwi, Noohtamuh, Tsaite; and Whulk, of — 
which the last two were summer villages 
shared with the Nimkish during the salmon — 
season. Those who encamped at Tsaite be- 
longed to the Komoyue sept. In comparative- — 
ly recent times a portion of the Kwakiutl 
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separated from the rest and are known as 
Matilpe. These and the Komoyue are enu- 
merated separately by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs, thus limiting the term 
Kwakiutl to the Guetela, Komkutis, and 
Walaskwakiutl. In one place it is applied to 
the Guetela alone. The population of the 
Kwakiutl proper in 1904 was 163. 

In more extended senses the term Kwakiutl 
is applied to one of the two great divisions of 
the Wakashan linguistic stock (the other 
being the Nootka), and to a dialect and a 
subdialect under this. The following is a 
complete classification of the Kwakuitl divi- 
sions and subdivisions, based on the investi- 
gations of Boas: Hatsta praALEctT—Kitémat 
and Kitlope. HriirsuK piALecr—Bellabella, 
China Hat, Nohuntsitk, Somehulitk, and 
_ Wikeno. KwaxtutiL praLectr—Koskino sub- 
dialect—Klaskino, Koprino, Koskimo, and 
Quatsino. _ Nawiti subdialect—Nakomgilisala 
and ‘Tlatlasikoala. Kwakiutl subdialect— 
Awaitlala, Goasila, Guauaenok, Hahuamis, 
Koeksotenok, Kwakiutl (including Matilpe), 
Lekwiltok, Mamalelekala, Nakoaktok, Nim- 
kish, Tenaktak, Tlauitsis, and Tsawatenok. 
The Hoyalas were an extinct Kwakiutl division 
the minor affinities of which are unknown. 

The total population of the Kwakiutl 
branch of the Wakashan stock in 1904 was 
2,173, and it appears to be steadily decreas- 
ing. 

Consult Boas, Kwakiutl Inds., Rep. Nat. 
Mus. 1895, 1897. For further illustrations, 
see Koskimo. ; 


@> Ru 8.) 
_ Coquilths.—Dunn, Hist. Oregon, 239, 1844. Fort 
_ Rupert Indians.—Scott in H. R. Ex. Doc. 65, 36th 
~ Cong., Ist sess., 115, 1860. Kwa’s'ut.—Boas in Mem. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v, pt. 2, 271, 1902. Kwagutl.— 
Highty-first Rep. Brit. and For. Bib. Soc., 380, 1885. 
Kwahkewlth.—Powell in Can. Ind. Aff., 119, 1880. 
Kwakiool.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 
118s, 1884. Kwa’-kiutl’.—Gibbs in Cont. N. A. Eth- 
nol., 1, 144, 1877. Kwa-kuhl.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
_ Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1188, 1884. ~Kwat-kewlth.— 
~ Sproat in Can. Ind. Aff., 147, 1879. Kwaw-kewlth.— 
- Sproa% in Can. Ind. Aff., 270, 1889. Kwawkwelch.— 
Ibid., 189, 1884. Qa siitl.—Hall, St. John in Qa-gutl, 
Lond., 1884. Quackeweth.—Can. Ind. Aff., 316, 
1880. Quackewlth.—Can. Ind. Aff., 92, 1876. 
Quackolls.—Grant in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 293, 1857. 
Qua-colth.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., app., 1859. 
Quacés.—Galiano, Relacion, 103, 1802. Quagheuil. 
Scouler in Jour. Ethnol. Soe. Lond., 1, 233, 1848. 
Quahkeulth.—Can. Ind. Aff., 52, 1875. Qual- 
quilths.—Lord, Natur. in Brit. Col., 1, 165, 1866. 
Quaquiolts.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19, 1862. 
Quawguults.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 1861. Quo- 
quoulth.—Sproat, Savage Life, 311, 1868. 
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Kwakokutl (Kwd/kok'ay). A gens of the 
Nakoaktok, a Kwakiutl tribe —Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 330, 1897. 


Kwakowenok (Kwa’/kowénéz).~ A gens of 
the Guauaenok, a Kwakiutl tribe—Boas in 
Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. 


Kwakukemlaenok (Kwakiqnmal énéz). 
A gens of the Koskimo, a Kwakiutl tribe.— 
Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. 


Kwakwakas (Kwa-kwa-kas). A former vil- 
lage on the w. coast of Gilford id., Brit. Col., 
probably belonging to the Koeksotenok.— 
Dawson in Can. Geol. Sury., map, 1887. 


Kwalewia (Qwalé’wia; named from a large 
boulder in the stream close by). <A former 
village or camp of the Pilalt, a Cowichan tribe 
of lower Chilliwak r., Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout 
in Ethnol. Surv. Can. 48, 1902. 


Kwanaken (Kwdna’ken, ‘hollow in moun- 
tain’). A Squawmish village community on 
Skwamish r., Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 


Kwane (Kwa-né). A former village at cape 
Scott, n. end of Vancouver id., probably oc- 
cupied by the Nakomgilisalaa—Dawson in 
Can. Geol. Surv., map, 1887. 


Kwantlen. An important Cowichan tribe 
between Stave r. and the mouth of the s. arm 
of Fraser r., Brit. Col. Pop. 125 in 1904. 
Villages: Kikait, Kwantlen, Skaiametl, Skaiets, 
and Whonnock. Kikait and Skaiametl were 
the original Kwantlen towns before the advent 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. (3) BES.) 
Kaitlen.—Dall, after Gibbs, in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 
241, 1877. Koa’antrl.—Boas in Rep. 64th Meeting 
B. A. A. S., 454, 1894. Kué6lt-e.—Wilson in Jour. 
Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 329, 1866. Kwahnt-len.—Gibbs, 
MS. vocab., B. A. E., no. 281. Kwaitlens.—De Smet 
Oregon Miss., 58, 1847. Kwa’/ntlen.—Hill-Tout in 
Ethnol. Surv. Can., 53, 1902. Kwantlin.—Tolmie and 
Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1208, 1884. Kwantlum. 
Mayne, Brit. Col., 243, 1861. Kwantlun.—lIbid., 295. 
Quaitlin.—Scouler (1846) in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 
1, 234, 1848. Quant-lums.—Fitzhugh in U.S., Ind. 
Aff. Rep. 1857, 329, 1858. Qua’tl.—Wilson in Jour. 
Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 278, 1866. 


Kwantlen. The main Kwantlen village, 
situated at Langley, on lower Fraser r., Brit. 
Col.; pop. 39 in 1911. i 
Kwa/ntlen.—Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 54, 1902. 
Langley.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 11, 72, 1902. 

Kwatsi. A Kwakiutl village at Macdonald 
pt., Knight inlet, Brit. Col., inhabited by 
the Tenaktak and Awaitlala; pop. 171 in 1885. 
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Kwa-tsi.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887, 


sec. 1,65. Qoatse.—Boas in Bul. Am. Geog. Soc., 229, 
1887. 
Kwaustums 9  ((Gwa’*yasdemsé, ‘feasting 


place.’—Boas). A winter village of the Koek- 
sotenok on Gilford id., Brit. Col.; pop. 263 in 
1885. 


Gwa’‘yasdemsé.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
v, pt. 1, 156, 1902. Gwayasdums.—Can. Ind. Aff., 


218, 1911. Kwa-us-tums.—Dawson in Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887, sec. 11, 73. Qoaiastems.— 
Boas in Bul. Am. Geog. Soc., 228, 1887. Qua-ya- 


stums.—Ibid. 


Kwekweakwet (‘blue’). A Shuswap village 
near upper Fraser r., 11 m. above Kelley cr., 
Brit. Col. Probably the town of the High 
Bar band, which numbered 54 in 1904. 

High Bar.—Can. Ind. Aff., 274, 1902. Kwé-kwé-a- 
kwéet’.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. u, 44, 
1891. 

Kwichtenem (Kwi’tctennm). A Squaw- 
mish village community on the w. side of 
Howe sd., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. 
A. A. §., 474, 1900. 


Kwikoaenok (Kwi'koaénéx, ‘those at the 
lower end of the village’). A gens of the 
Guauaenok, a Kwakiutl tribe-—Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. 


Kwikooi. A Shuswap village at the outlet 
of Adams lake, upper South Thompson r., 
interior of British Columbia; pop., with 
Slahaltkam (q. v.), 196 in 1910. 

Adams Lake.—Can. Ind. Aff., 259, 1882. Kwi- 
kooi’.— Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1891, sec. 
ur, 44. 

Kwilchana (Quwiltca’na, sig. doubful). <A 
village of the Nicola band of the Ntlakyapa- 
muk, on Nicola lake, Brit. Col.; pop. 111 in 
1901, the last time the name appears. 


Kinsaatin.—Can. Ind. Aff., 302, 1893. Koiltca’na.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. Kui- 
saatin.—Can. Ind. Aff., 313, 1892. Quilchena.— 


Name of post office. Quinshaatin.—Ibid., pt. un, 
166, 1901. Qwiltca’/na.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., u, 174, 1900. 


Kwitchakutchin (‘people of the steppes’). 
A Kutchin, tribe inhabiting the country be- 
tween Mackenzie and Anderson rs., lat. 68°, 
Mackenzie, N.W,T. 
Kodhell-vén-Kouttchin.—Petitot, Autour du lac des 
Esclaves, 361, 1891 (=‘people of the margin of the sterile 
Eskimo lands’). Kiutch’-4 kitch’in.—Ross, MS. 
notes on Tinne, B. A. E. (=‘people in a country without 
mountains’). Kwitcha-Kuttchin.—Petitot, Dict. 
Dénée-Dindjié, xx, 1876. Kwitchia-Kutchin.—Peti- 
tot, in Bull. Soe. de Géog. Paris, chart, 1875. 


Kwolan (K'wo'ldn, ‘ear’). A Squawmish 
village community on the right bank of Skwa- 
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mish r., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep: Brit. 
A.A. S., 474, 1900. 


Kwoneatshatka. An unidentified division 
of the Nootka near the n. end of Vancouver 
id—Hale in U.S. Expl. Exped., v1, 569, 1846. 


Kyekykyenok (K-ek'k’énéx). A gens of 
the Awaitlala, a Kwakiutl tribe-—Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. 


Kyuquot. A Nootka tribe on Kyuquot sd., 
w. coast of Vancouver id.; pop. 305 in 1902, 
226 in 1911. Its principal villages are Aktese 
and Kukamukamees. 


Laalaksentaio. A gens of the true Kwa- 
kiutl, embracing the subdivisions Laalaksen- 


taio, Alkunwea, and Hehametawe. 
Laa’laqsent’aid.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
54, 1890. La’/alaxsent’aid.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 
1895, 330, 1897. Lalachsent’ai6.—Boas in Peter- 
manns Mitt., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Labrets. Ornaments worn in holes that 
are pierced through the lips. Cabeza de Vaca 
notes of Indians of the Texas coast: ‘'They 
likewise have the nether lip bored, and 
within the same they carry a piece of thin 
cane about half a finger thick.” It is quite 
certain that this custom prevailed for some 
distance inland along the Colorado r. of Texas 
and in the neighbouring regions, while large 
labrets were also found by Cushing among 
the remains on the w. coast of Florida. Out- 
side of this region they were almost restricted 
to an area in the N. W., the habitat of the 
Aleut, Haida, Heiltsuk, Tlingit, Tsimshian, 
and Eskimo tribes, extending from Dean inlet 
to Anderson r. on the Arctic coast. They were 
also adopted by some of the western Athapas- 
cans. Here the lower lip alone was pierced. 
While the southern tribes made a single aperture 
in the middle of the lip, and consequently used 
but one labret, the Aleut and Eskimo usually 
punctured a hole below each corner of the 
mouth and inserted two. Moreover, among 
the southern tribes the ornament was worn 
only by women, while Aleut men used at oc- 
casionally and Eskimo men more and more — 
generally, as one proceeded northward, until 
beyond the Yukon the use of labrets was 
confined to males. Among the Haida, Heiltsuk, — 
Tlingit, and Tsimshian the labret was a mark — 
of high birth, superseding in this respect the 
headflattening of the tribes living farther s. — 
The piercing was consequently done during — 
potlatches, a small aperture being bored first, é 
which was enlarged from year to year until 
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it sometimes: became so great that the lp 
proper was reduced to a narrow ribbon, which 
was liable to break, and sometimes did. The 
labrets were made of wood, stone, bone, or 
abalone shell, often inlaid, and present two 
general types, namely, a long piece inserted 
into the lip at one end, or a round or oval 
stud hollowed on each side and protruding but 
slightly from the face. George Dixon noted one 
of this latter type that was 3 in. long by 23in. 
broad. The last labrets used were small plugs 
of silver, and the custom has now been en- 
tirely abandoned. On account of the use of 
these ornaments the Tlingit were called 
Kolosch by their northern neighbours and the 
Russians, whence the name Koluschan, adop- 
ted for the linguistic stock. 

Among the Eskimo and Aleut bone labrets 
predominated, though some very precious 
specimens were of jade. They were shaped 


like buttons or studs, or, in the case of some 


worn by women, like sickles. The lips of 
men were pierced only at puberty, and the 
holes were enlarged successively by means of 
plugs, which were often strung together after- 
wards and preserved. 

Consult Dall (1) in 8d Rep. B. A. E., 1884, 
(2) in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 1877; Dawson, 
Rep. on Queen Charlotte Ids., Geol. Surv. 
Canada, 1880; Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 
1892; Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A. E., 1899. 

(Gig eS) 


Lachalsap. A village of the Hwotsotenne 
on Bulkley r., Brit. Col.; pop. 164 in 1911. 


Lachalsap.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 70, 1902. Lack- 
alsap.—Ibid., 1903, pt. 2, 73, 1904. Moricetown,— 
Ibid., 70, 1902. 

Laenukhuma (Laé’nuxuma). Given by 


Boas (Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 131, 1887) as 
the ancestor of a gens of the Quatsino; also 
applied to the gens itself. 


Lahaui (Lda’gaui). A village of the Nico- 
men tribe of Cowichan at the mouth of Wilson 
cr., on the s. side of Fraser r., Brit. Col.— 


- Boas in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 454, 1894. 


Lahave (named from Cap de la Heéve, 
France). A Micmac village in 1760 near the 
mouth of Lahave r.,- Lunenburg co., Nova 
Scotia. 

Chachippé.—Jes. Rel. (1610-13), 1, gb53, 1896. La 
Have.—Frye (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., x, 
115-116, 1809. Lahave.—Present name of adjacent 
island. La Heve.—Doc. of 1746 in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., x, 70, 1858. Port de la Héve.—Lescarbot (1609) 


quoted by Thwaites, Jes. Rel., 1, 153, note, 1896. 


Lakkulzap (‘on the town’). A modern 
Chimmesyan town, founded in 1872 by a Mr. 
Green from Niska, the inhabitants having 
been drawn from the villages of Kitaix and 
Kitkahta. Pop. 183 in 1902, 145 in 1911. 


Greenville.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1889, 272 (name given 


by whites). Kach-als-ap.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., 
XIx, 281, 1897 (misquoted from Can. Ind. Aff.). Lach- 
alsap.—Can. Ind. Aff., 416, 1898. Lack-al-sap.— 


Ibid., 272, 1889. Lak-kul-zap.—Dorsey in 
Antiq., XIx, 281, 1897. 

Lakioukst (Laqlo’ukst). A Niska division 
of the Lakskiyek clan, living in the town of 
Kitwinhilk, on Nass r., Brit. Col—Boas in 
10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 49, 1895. 


Lakseel (Lagsé’el, ‘on the ocean’). A Niska 
division belonging to the Kanhada clan, living 
in the towns of Andeguale and Kitlakdamix 
on Nass r., Brit. Col—Boas in 10th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 49, 1895. 


Lakskiyek (Lagqski'yek, ‘on the eagle’). One 
of the 4 Chimmesyan clans. Local subdivisions 
bearing the same name are found in the Niska 
towns of Lakkulzap and Kitlakdamix, and in 
the Kitksan town of Kitwingach.—Boas in 
10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 49, 50, 1895. 


Laktiaktl (Lagt’i@’k'tl). A Niska division 
of the Lakyebo (Wolf) clan, settled in the town 
of Kitwinshilk, on Nass r., Brit. Col.—Boas in 
10th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 49, 1895. 


Laktsemelik (Laqis’ Emé'lin, ‘on the bea- 
ver’). A Niska division of the Lakskiyek clan, 
living in the town of Kitlakdamix, on Nass r., 
Brit. Col—Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 49, 1895. - 


Lakungida (perhaps a Haida name). A 
Niska town near the mouth of Nass r., Brit. 
Col. In 1870 its inhabitants exceeded 400, 
but in 1897 it contained not more than 50.— 
Dorsey in Am. Antiq., x1x, 279, 1897. 


Am. 


Lakweip (Niska: Ldaq’uyi’p, ‘on the prairie.’ 
—Boas). An isolated Athapascan tribe, re- 
lated to the Tahltan, formerly living on Port- 
land canal, Alaska, but having quarrelled with 
the Niska are now on the headwaters of 
Stikine r., Brit. Col.’ Their chief village is 
Gunakhe. 


Lackweips.—Scott in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869, 563, 
1870. Laq’uyi’p.—Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 34, 1895. Naakyina.—Ibid. (Tsetsaut name: 
‘on the other side’). 


Lakyebo (Lagkyebd, ‘on the wolf’). One 
of the 4 clans into which all the Chimmesyan 
are divided. The name is applied specifically 
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to various local subdivisions as well, there 
being one such in the Niska town of Lakkulzap 
and another in the Kitksan town of Kispiox. 
—Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. tribes Can., 49, 
50, 1895. 


Lalauitlela (Ld’/lduiLzla, ‘always crossing 
the sea’). A gens of the Tlatlasikoala, sub- 
divided into the Gyegyote and Hahekolatl.— 
Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. 


La Montagne (Fr.: ‘the mountain’). A 
mission village established in 1677 for Caugh- 
nawaga and other Catholic Iroquois on a hill* 
on Montreal id., Quebec. They were after- 
ward joined by others, many of whom were 
not Christians. The village was temporarily 
deserted in 1689 on account of the Iroquois. 
In 1696 a part of the converts established a 
new mission village at Sault-au-Recollet, and 
were joined by the others until in 1704 La 
Montagne was finally abandoned. 

(J. M.) 
The Mountain.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 309, 1855. 


Lana-chaadus (Lé’na tca/adAs). A family 


of low social rank belonging to the Eagle clan 


of the Haida. Before becoming extinct they 
occupied, with the Gitingidjats, a town on 
Shingle bay, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 
Some are said to have lived with the Kaiiahl- 
lanas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 274, 1905. 


Lanadagunga (Ld’na dd'gAfia, ‘bad [or 
common] village’). A former Haida town, 
owned by the Saki-kegawai, on the coast. of 
Moresby id. s. of Tangle cove, Queen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col. It was so called by the 
people of Hagi, opposite, because the Lana- 
dagunga people used to talk against them.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, 1905. 


Lanagahlkehoda (Ldanda’ga tqé’xoda, ‘town 
that the sun does not shine on’). A Haida 
town on a small island opposite Kaisun, w. 
coast of Moresby id., Queen Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col. It was so named becauses it faces 
N. This is a semi-mythical town, said to have 
been occupied by the. Kas-lanas.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 


Lanagukunhlin-hadai (La’na gu qgA’ntin 
xG'da-t, ‘resting-the-breast-on-a-town people’). 
A subdivision of the Chaahl-lanas, a family of 
the Eagle clan of the Haida. Lanagukunhlin 
was the name of a chief.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 276, 1905. 


* Probably Montreal mountain. 
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Lanahawa (La’na «a’wa, ‘swampy village’). 
A former Haida town on the w. coast of Gra- 
ham id., opposite Hippa id., Queen Charlotte 
group, Brit. Col. It was also called Lana- 
heguns (La’na xé’-gAns, ‘town where there is 
a noise [of drums]’) and Lanahltungua (La’-na 
itA'ngua, ‘town where there are plenty of 
feathers’). It was occupied by the Skwahladas 
and Nasto-kegawai before they moved to 
Rennell sd., and afterward by the Kianusili.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 


Lanahawa. A former Haida town on the 
w. coast of Burnaby id., Queen Charlotte ids., 
Brit Col., s. of the Ninstints town of Ket.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 278, 1905. 


Lanahilduns (Lda’na hi/ldAns, ‘moving vil- 
lage’; also called Chahlolnagai, from the name 
of the inlet on which it was situated). <A 


former Haida town on the s. w. side of Rennell 


sd., Graham id., Queen Charlotte group, Brit. 
Col.; occupied by the Nasto-kegawai or the 
Skwahladas family group.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 280, 1905. 


LanasInagar (La’nas Inagd’-i, ‘peoples’ 
town’). The name of three distinct Haida 
towns on Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. One 
stood on the E. coast of Graham id., s. of cape 


Ball, and was owned by the Naikun-kegawai; _ 


another belonged to the Kuna-lanas and was 
on the w. side of Masset inlet, where it broad- 
ens out; the third, which belonged to the 
YagunstlanInagai, was on Yagun r.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 280, 281, 1905. 


Lanaungsuls (Ld/na®A’fisAls, ‘town [that] 
hides itself’). A Haida town on Masset inlet, 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., belonging to 
the Aoyaku-lnagai—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
281, 1905. 


Lances. As an implement of the chase or 
of war the lance had a wide distribution among 
the ancient and the modern tribes of the 
North America. 


Though none of the objects — 


of chipped stone called lance-heads that have — 


been found in numbers on widely separated 
archeological sites are attached to shafts, there 
is reason to believe that many of the leaf- 
shaped blades were lance-heads. The only 
survivals of the use of the ancient lance are 
found among the Hupa of California and the 
western Eskimo, but earlier writers have men- 
tioned their existence among various tribes. 
Lances for the chase were used occasionally 


in war by the Eskimo, but the Plains Indians, ~ 
whenever, possible used two distinct varieties — 
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for war and*for lfunting, the hunting lance 
blade being shorter and heavier. The lance 
appears to have origmated through the need 
of striking animals from some distance in 
order to escape personal danger and to pro- 
duce surer results than were possible with a 
stone knife or other implement used at close 
quarters. The efficiency and range of the lance 
when thrown from the hand was increased 
by the throwing stick, and the original 
lance or spear developed into a number of 
varieties under the influences of environment, 
the habits of animals, acculturation, etc. The 
greatest number of forms sprang up among 
the Eskimo, whose environment was charac- 
terized by a great variety and alteration of 
animal life, while in most other regions a 
simple lance was perpetuated. 

The Plains tribes, as a rule, living in a region 
conducive to warfare and aggression through 
its lack of physical boundaries, made more 
use of the lance in war than did, coast, wood- 
land, desert, or mountain tribes. - Since the 
general occupancy of the plains appears to 
have been coincident with the introduction 
of the horse, the use of the war lance has been 
associated with that animal, but it is evident 
that the tribes that occupied the plains were 
acquainted with the lance with a stone head 
as a hunting implement before they entered 
this vast region. A Kiowa lance in the U.S. 
National Museum is headed with a part of 
a sword blade and is reputed to have killed 
16 persons. 

In accord with the tendency of objects 
designed for especially important usuage to 
take on a religious significance, the lance has 
become an accessory of ceremonies among the 
Plains Indians. Elaborately decorated sheaths 
were made for lances, varying according to 
the society or office of the owner. At home 
the lance was leaned against the shield tripod, 
tied horizontally above the tipi door, or fas- 


_ tened lengthwise to an upright pole behind 


the tipi. In both earlier and recent times 
offerings of lance-heads were made to springs, 
exquisitely formed specimens having been 
taken from a sulphur spring at Afton, Okla. 
Consult Holmes (1) in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 


- 1897, (2) in Am. Anthrop., rv, 108-129, 1902; 


ure. 


Mooney in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 988-990, 1896. 
‘ (Ww. H.) - 

Languages. The American languages show 

considerable variety in phonetics and struct- 

While some are vocalic and appear 

melodious to our ear, others contain many 


_cludes 
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consonant sounds to which we are unaccus- 
tomed and which seem to give them a harsh 
character. Particularly frequent are sounds 
produced by contact between.the base of the 
tongue and the soft palate, similar to the 
Scotch ch in loch, and a number of explosive 
’s, which are produced by pressing the tongue 
against the palate and suddenly expelling the 
air between the teeth. Harshness produced 
by clustering consonants is peculiar to the 
N. W. coast of America. Sonorous vocalic 
languages are found in a large portion of the 
Mississippi basin and in California. Peculiar 
to many American languages is a slurring of 
terminal syllables, which makes the recording 
of grammatical forms difficult. 

Contrary to the prevalent notion, the vo- 
cabularies are rich and their grammatical 
structure is systematic and intricate. Owing 
to the wealth of derivatives it is difficult to 
estimate the number of words in any American 
language; but it is certain that in every one 
there are a couple of thousand stem words 
and many thousand words, as that term is 
defined in English dictionaries. 

A considerable variety of grammatical 
structure exists, but there are a few common 
traits that seem to be characteristic of most 
American languages. The complexity of 
grammar is often great because many ideas 
expressed by separate words in the languages 
of other continents are expressed by grammat- 
ical processes in the languages of the Indians. 
The classification of words differs somewhat 
from the familiar grouping in Indo-European 
languages. The demarcation between noun 
and verb is often indistinct, many expressions 
being both denominative and _ predicative. 
Often the intransitive verb and the noun are 
identical in form, while the transitive verb 
only is truly verbal in character. In other 
languages the transitive verb is nominal, while 
the intransitive only is truly verbal. These 
phenomena are generally accompanied by the 
use of possessive pronouns with the nominal 
and of personal pronouns with the verbal class 
of words. In other cases the verbal forms 
are differentiated from the noun, but the close 
relationship between the two classes is indi- 
cated by the similarity of the pronominal 
forms. The intransitive verb generally in- 
the ideas which Indo-Huropean 
languages express by means of adjectives. 
Independent pronouns are often compounds, 
and the pronoun appears in most cases sub- 
ordinated to the verb. 
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In the singular are distinguished self (or 
speaker), person addressed, and person spoken 
of; in the plural, corresponding to our first 
person, are often distinguished the combination 
of speaker and persons addressed, and speaker 
and persons spoken of, the so-called inclusive 
and exclusive forms. 

The demonstrative pronouns are analogous 
to the personal pronoun in that they are gen- 
erally developed in three forms, indicating 
respectively the thing near me, near thee, 
near him. Their development is sometimes 
even more exuberant, visibility and invisibility, 
present and past, or location to the right, left, 
front and back of, and above and below the 
speaker, being distinguished. 

The subordination of the pronoun to the 
verb is often carried to extremes. In many 
languages the pronominal subject, the object, 
and the indirect object are incorporated in 
the verb, for which reason American languages 
have often been called ‘incorporating lan- 
guages.” There are, however, numerous lan- 
guages in which this pronominal subordination 
does not occur. In some the process of in- 
corporation does not cease with the pronoun; 
but the noun, particularly the nominal object, 
is treated in the same manner. Where such 
incorporation is found the development of 
nominal cases is slight, since the incorporation 
renders this unnecessary. 

The occurrence of other classes of words 
depends largely on the development of an- 
other feature of American languages, which 
is probably common to them all, namely, the 
expression of a great number of special ideas 
by means of either affixes or stem modifica- 
tion. 
elements American languages have been called 
‘“Holysynthetic.” The character of the sub- 
ordinated elements shows great variations. In 
some languages most of the ideas that are 
subordinated are instrumental (with the hand, 
the foot, or the like; with the point or the 
edge of something, etc.); in others they in- 
clude all kinds of qualifying ideas, such as are 
generally expressed by.auxiliary verbs, verbal 
compounds, and adverbs. The Eskimo, for 
instance, by composition of other elements 
with the stem “‘to see,’’ may express “‘he only 
orders him to go and see’; a Chimmesyan 
composition with the verb to go is, “he went 
with him upward in the dark and came against 
an obstacle.’ The existence of numerous 
subordinate elements of this kind has a strong 
_ effect in determining the series of stem words 
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in a language. Whenever “this method of 
composition is highly developed many special 
ideas are expressed by stems of very general 
significance, combined with qualifying ele- 
ments. Their occurrence is also the cause of 
the obviousness of Indian etymologies. These 
elements also occur sometimes independently, 
so that the process is rather one of coordinate 
composition than of subordination. The 
forms of words that enter composition of this 
kind sometimes undergo considerable phonetic 
modification by losing affixes or by other pro- 
cesses. In such cases composition apparently 
is brought about by apocope, or decapitation 
of words; but most of these seem to be re- 
ducible to regular processes. In many lan- 
guages polysynthesis is so highly developed 
that it almost entirely suppresses adverbs, 
prepositions, and conjunctions. 

The categories of Indo-European languages 
do not correspond strictly to those of Indian 
languages. This is true particularly of the 
ideas of gender and plurality. Grammatical 
gender based on sex distinction is very rare 
in America. It is based on other qualities, as 
animate and inanimate, or noble and ignoble, 
and often relates only to shape, as round, 
long or flat. Complete absence of such clas- 
sification is frequent. Plurality is seldom 
clearly developed; it is often absent even in 
the pronoun; its place is taken by the ideas 
of collectivity and distribution, which are 
expressed more often than plurality. Tense 
is also weakly developed in many languages, 
although others have a complex system of 
tenses. Like other adverbial ideas tense is 
often expressed by affixes. Moods and voice 
of the verb are also sometimes undeveloped 
and are expressed by adverbial elements. 

In the use of grammatical processes there 
is great diversity. Suffixes occur almost 
everywhere; prefixes are not quite so frequent. 
Infixes seem to be confined to the Siouan lan- 
guages, although infixation by metathesis 
occurs in other languages also. Reduplication 
is frequent, sometimes extending to triplica- 
tion; but in some groups of languages it does 
not occur at all. Other forms of modification 
of stem also occur. 

Indian languages tend to express ideas with 
much graphic detail in regard to localization 
and form, although other determining ele- 
ments which Indo-European languages require 
may be absent. Those languages are, there- 
fore, not so well adapted to generalized state- 


_ ments as to lively description. The power to 
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form abstract 'ideas is nevertheless not lacking, 
and the development of abstract thought 
would find in every one of the languages a 
ready means of expression. Yet, since the 
Indian is not given to purely abstract specu- 
lation, his abstract terms always appear in 
close connection with concrete thought; for 
instance, qualities are often expressed by 
nominal terms, but are never used without 
possessive pronouns. 

According to the types of culture served 
by the languages we find holophrastic terms, 
expressing complex groups of ideas. These, 
however, are not due to a lack of power to 
classify, but are rather expressions of form of 
culture, single terms being intended for those 
ideas that are of prime importance to the 
people. 

The differentiation of stocks ito dialects 
shows greater variation, some stocks compris- 
ing only one dialect, while others embrace 
many that are mutually unintelligible. While 
the Eskimo have retained their language in 
all its minor features for centuries, that of the 
Salish, who are confined to a small area in the 
n. Pacific region, is split up into innumerable 
dialects. The fate of each stock is probably 
due as much to the morphological traits of 
the language itself as to the effects of its 
contact with other languages. Wherever 
abundant reduplication, phonetic changes in 
the stem, and strong phonetic modifications 
in composition occur, changes seem to be 
mere rapid than where grammatical processes 
are based on simple laws of composition. 
Contact with other languages has had a far- 
reaching effect through assimilation of syn- 
tactic structure and, to a certain extent, of 
phonetic type. There is, however, no historical 
proof of the change of any Indian language 
since the time of the discovery comparable 
with that of the language of England between 
the 10th and 13th centuries. 

A few peculiarities of language are worth 
mentioning. As various parts of the popula- 
tion speaking modern English differ somewhat 
in their forms of expression, so similar varia- 
tions are found in American languages. One 
of the frequent types of difference is that be- 
tween the language of men and that of women. 
This difference may be one of pronunciation, 
as among some Eskimo tribes, or may consist 
in the use of different sets of imperative and 
declarative articles, as among the Sioux, or 
. in other differences of vocabulary; or it may 
_ be more fundamental, due to the foreign origin 
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of the women of the tribe. In incantations 
and in the formal speeches of priests and sha- 
mans a peculiar vocabulary is sometimes used, 
containing many archaic and symbolic terms. 
(F. B.) 


Laprairie. The first mission village of 

the Catholic Iroqucis, established in 1668 on 
the s. bank of the St. Lawrence, at Laprairie, 
Laprairie co., Quebec. The first occupants 
were chiefly Oneida with other Iroquois, 
but it soon contained members of all’ the 
neighbouring Troquoian and Algonquian tribes. 
The Mohawk, from Caughnawaga, N. Y., 
finally gained the leading position and their 
language came into vogue in the settlement. 
In 1676 the Indians removed to Portage r., a 
few miles distant, and built the present Caugh- 
nawaga, q. Vv. 
Laprairie.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 262, 1855. La Prairie 
de la Madelaine.—Frontenac (1674) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., rx, 116, 1855. Laprairie de la Madelaine.— 
Letter of 1756, ibid., x, 480, 1858. La Prairie de la 
Magdelaine.—La Barre (1683), ibid., 1x, 202, 1855. 
Saint-Francois- Xavier-des- Prés.—Jes; Rel., ur, in- 
dex, 1858. St. Francis Xavier des Prés.—Shea, Cath. 
Miss., 268, 1855 (mission name). St. Francois Xavier a 
Laprairie de la Magdeleine.—Jes. Rel. (1675) quoted 
by Shea, Cath. Miss., 304, 1855. S. Xavier des Praiz. 
Jes. Rel. 1671, 12, 1858. S. Xavier des Prez.—Ibid. 
1672, 16, 1858. 


Lathakrezla. A Nataotin village on the n. 
side of Babine lake, Brit. Col. 
Lathakr®zla.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. 1892, 
109, 1893. Na-tal-kuz.—Dawson in Geol. Sury. Can., 
26B, 1881. Ni-to-atz.—Ibid., 27B. 


Leitli (‘the junction’). The village of the 
Tanotenne situated at the confluence of 
Stuart and Fraser rs., Brit. Col. 

Fort George.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 25, 1893. 
Teitli—Ibid.  ‘Teit’si.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can. 1892, 109, 1893. 


Lekwiltok. A large Kwakiutl tribe living 
between Knight and Bute® inlets, Brit. 
Col. They were divided into five septs: 
Wiwekae, Hahamatses or Walitsum, Kueha, 
Tlaaluis, and Komenok. The last is now 
extinct. The towns are Hussam, Tsakwalooin, 
Tsaiiyeuk, and Tatapowis. Total pop. 218 
in 1904. 

Acolta.—Poole, Queen Charlotte Ids., 289, 1872. En- 
clataws.—Can. Ind. Aff., 142, 1879. Euclataw.— 
Ibid., 92, 1876. Euclitus.—Downie in Mayne, Brit. 
Col., 448, 1861. Laek-que-libla.—Kane, Wand. in 
N. A., app., 1859. Laich-kwil-tacks.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
142, 1879. Leequeeltoch.—Scouler in Jour. Ethnol 
Soc. Lond., 1, 233, 1848. Lékwitdatx".—Boas in Mem. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v, pt. 2, 318, 1902. Lé’kwilitok’. 
Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 55, 1890 (Salish 
Lé’kwiltog.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 


name). 
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131, 1887. Lienkwiltak.—-Can. Ind. Aff. for 1901, pt. 
2, 106. Liew-kwil-tah.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1895, 362, 
1896. Li-kwil-tah.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit. Col., 1188, 1884. Likwiltoh.—Ibid. Neaquil- 
tough.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Ne-cul-ta.—Kane, 
Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. Saich-kioie-tachs.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. 1888, 190, 1884. Saich-kwil-tach.— 
Sproat, ibid., 145, 1879. Tah-cul-tus. — Lord, 
Natur. in Brit. Col., 1, 155, 1866. Toungletats.— 
De Smet, Oregon Miss., 56, 1847. Ucaltas.—Anderson 
quoted by Gibbs in Hist. Mag., 74, 1868. Uchulta.— 
Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19, 1862. U-cle-ta.— 
Mayne, Brit. Col., 74, 1862. Ucle-tah.—Ibid., 243. 
Ucletes.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 541, 1878. 
Uctetahs.—St. John, Sea of Mts., 11, 16, 1877. Ucul- 
ta.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887, sec. 11, 
74. Ucultas.—Lennard and Barrett, Brit. Col., 36, 
1862. 
Cc., 1188, 1884. Yukletas.—Grant in Jour. Roy. 
Geog. Soc., 298, 1857. Ywi’kwilta.—Boas-in Peter- 
manns Mitt., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Lelaka (Lé'lacha). An ancestor of a Na- 
komgilisala gens who also gave his name to 


the gens.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 
131, 1887. 


Lelek (Lul/pk). A Songish band residing 
at Cadboro bay, s. end of Vancouver id.— 
Boas in 6th Rep. N.-W. Tribes Can., 17, 1890. 


Lelewagyila (LélImwagila ‘the ie 
makers’: mythical name of the raven). 
gens of the Tsawatenok, a Kwakiutl epee 
Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. 


Lgalaiguhl-lanas (L’gala’-igui la’nas).. A 
former division of the Gitins of Skidegate, 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., a family of 
the Eagle clan of the Haida. It has long been 
extinct. The name may mean ‘people of the 
town of Lgalai.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 274, 
1905. 


Lillooet (‘wild onion’). One of the 4 prin- 
cipal Salish tribes in the interior of British 
Columbia, situated on Fraser r. around the 
mouths of Cayoosh er. and Bridge r.,.on Seton 
and Anderson lakes, and southward from them 
to Harrison lake. Pop. 1,201 in 1911. Bands: 
Anderson Lake, Bridge River, Cayoosh Creek 
(2), Douglas, Enias, Fountain, Kanlax, Lil- 
looet (2), Mission, Niciat, Pemberton Meadows 
and Schloss. It is sometimes divided into the 
Lower Lillooet, including the Douglas and 
Pemberton Meadows bands, and the Upper 
Lillooet, including all the rest. Consult Teit, 
Lillooet Indians, in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 11, pt. 5, 1906. (GuRoSs) 


Chin Nation.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 178, 1855. 
Lillooet.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1889, 115, 1890. Lilo- 
wat.—Gibbs in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 268, 1877. 
Loquilt Indians.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 299, 1862. 
Sclavthamuk.—Brit. Col. 


1889 (own name). 


Yookilta.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. ~ 


map. Ind. Aff., Victoria, 
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1872. Sta’-tlum-ooh.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can., sec. 11, 5, 1891. Stetlum.—Survey map, Hydr. 
Office, U. S. N., 1882. Stlateium.—Can. Ind. Aff. 
Rep., 1911, 267. Stlat-limuh.—Mackay quoted by 
Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1891, sec. ny, 5. 
Stla’tliumu.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 10, 
Stla’tliume.—Boas in 6th Rep. 
N.W. Tribes Can., 80, 1890. Stla’tlumaQ:—Boas as 
quoted by Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1891, 
sec. 1, 5. 


Lillooet. A band and town of Upper Lil- 
looet on Fraser r., where it is joined by Ca- 
yoosh cr. The Canadian Reports on Indian 
Affairs give two divisions of the Lillooet band 
of which one pana: 86 and the other 13 
in 1911. 


Lillooet.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., pt. 1, 72,1902. Spt.1— 
Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 172, 1900 (native 
name of the village of Lillooet). 


Lilmalche (Lemd@’tlca). One of the two 
Cowichan tribes on Thetis id., off the 8s. 5. 
coast of Vancouver id.; pop. 19 in 1904. Given 
as a band of the Penelakut (q. v.) by the Cana- 
dian Dept. of Indian Affairs. 

Lema’ilca. —Boas, MS., B. A. H., 1887. pimdinhess 
Cast Ind. Aff, for 1901, pt. 1, 164. Ll-mache.—Ibid., 


1897, 362, 1898. Ll-mal-che.—Ibid., 1898, 417. 
Limalches.—Ibid., 1883, 190. 


Linguistic families, The linguistic di- 
versity of the Indians is perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of American ethnology. 
While certain general features, such, for ex- 
ample, as incorporation, use of verb and 
pronoun, employment of generic particles, use 
of nongrammatical genders, etc., usually oc- 
cur, most of the languages of the New World 
exhibit analogies justifying their classification, 
on psychic grounds at least, as a single family 
of speech; nevertheless, the comparison of 
their vocabularies leads to the recognition of 
the existence of a large number of linguistic 
families or stocks having lexically no resem- 
blance or connection with each other. Boas 
(Science, xxi, 644, 1906) is of the opinion 
however, that, 
differences in the psychological bases of mor- 
phology in American Indian languages, such 
psychic unity in one family of speech can 
hardly be predicated with confidence. Also, 
it may be that the Paleo-Asiatic languages of 
Siberia may, perhaps, belong with the Amer- 
ican tongues. 
perceived and commented on by some of the 
early Spanish historians and other writers on 
American subjects, such as Hervas, Barton, 
and Adelung; but the ‘founder of systemati¢ 


considering the enormous — 


This linguistic diversity was” 
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Indians” (in the words of Powell) was Albert 
Gallatin, whose Synopsis of the Indian Tribes 
within the United States East of the Rocky 
Mountains and in the British and Russian 
‘Possessions in North America was published 
in 1836 in the Transactions and Collections 
of the American Antiquarian Society (Archx- 
ologia Americana, 11), of Worcester, Mass. 
The progress of research and of linguistic 
cartography since Gallatin’s time are sketched 
in Powell’s epoch-marking article, “Indian 
linguistic families” (7th Rep. B. A. E., 1-142, 
_ 1891), with accompanying map, embodying 
_ the author’s own researches and those of the 
experts of the Bureau. Taking vocabulary 
and dictionary as the factors of discrimina- 
_ tion, Powell recognized, n. of the Méxican 
boundary, the following 58 “distinct lin- 
guistic families’ or stocks: Adaizan (since 
determined to be a part of the Caddoan), 
_ Algonquian*, Athapascan, Attacapan, Beot- 
- hukan}, Caddoan, Chimakuan, Chimarikan, 
_ Chimmesyan, Chinookan, Chitimachan, Chu- 
_ mashan, Coahuiltecan, Copehan, Costanoan, 
_ Eskimouan, LEsselenian, Jroquoian, Kala- 
: pooian, Karankawan, Keresan, Kiowan, 
__Kitunahan, Koluschan, Kulanapan, Kusan, 
 Lutuamian, Mariposan, Moquelumnan, Musk- 
_ hogean, Natchesan, Palaihnihan (since con- 
_ solidated with Shastan), Piman, Pujunan, 
- Quoratean, Salinan, Salishan, Sastean (Shas- 
_ tan), Shahaptian, Shoshonean, Siouan, Skit- 
4 tagetan, Takilman, Tanoan, Timuquanan, 
- Tonikan, Tonkawan, Uchean, Waiilatpuan, 
_ Wakashan, Washoan, Weitspekan, Wishoskan, 
Yakonan, Yanan, Yukian, Yuman, Zufian. 
_ This is the working list for students of Amer- 
ican languages, and, with minor variations, 
will remain the authoritative document on 
_ the classification of American linguistic stocks. 
_ (See Kroeber in Am. Anthrop, vu, 570-93, 
1905, where modifications are proposed.) A 
_ revised edition of the map, containing the re- 
sults of the latest investigations, appears in 
this Handbook.*{ 

A marked feature of the distribution of 
Indian linguistic families n. of Mexico is the 
_ presence or former existence in what are now 
the states of California and Oregon of more 
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* Names in italics are linguistic families found in 
Canada. - 
fe if In Newfoundland only. 
cat A map showing the distribution of the Aborigines 
of Canada, Newfoundland, Greenland and Alaska, has 
been specially compiled and has been inserted in lieu 
ah of the Bureau of Ethnology map. 
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than one-third of the total number, while 
some other stocks (Algonquian, Athapascan, 
Siouan, Shoshonean, Eskimauan) have a very 
wide distribution. The Pacific coast contrasts 
with the Atlantic by reason of the multiplicity 
of its linguistic families as compared with the 
few on the eastern littoral. The distribution 
of the Eskimauan family along the whole 
Arctic coast from Newfoundland to Bering 
sea, and beyond it in a portion of Asia, is 
remarkable. The Uchean and the extinct 
Beothuk of Newfoundland are really the only 
small families of the Atlantic slope. The 


. Catawba and related tribes in the Carolinas 


prove the earlier possession of that country 
by the primitive Siouan, whose migrations 
were generally westward, The Tuscarora and 
related tribes of Virginia and southward show 
the wanderings of the Iroquois, as do the 
Navaho and Apache those of the Athapascans. 
In 1896 McGee (The Smithson. Inst., 1846-96, 
377, 1897) estimated the number of tribes 
belonging to the various linguistic families as 
follows: Algonquian, 36, Athapascan 53, Atta- 
capan 2, Beothukan 1, Caddoan 9, Chimakuan 
2, Chimarikan 2, Chimmesyan (Tsimshian) 8, 
Chinookan 11, Chitimachan 1, Chumashan 6, 
Coahuiltecan 22, Copehan 22, Costanoan 5, 
Eskimauan 70, Esselenian, 1, Iroquoian 13, 
Kalapooian 8, Karankawan 1, Keresan 17, 
Kiowan 1, Kitunahan 4, Koluschan 12, Ku- 
lanapan 30, Kusan 4, Lutuamian 4, Mariposan 
24, Moquelumnan 35, Muskhogean 9, Nahuat- 
lan ?, Natchesan 2, Palaihnihan 8, Piman 7, 
Pujunan 26, Quoratean 3, Salinan 2, Salishan 
64, Sastean 1, Serian 3, Shahaptian 7, Shosho- 
nean 12, Siouan 68, Skittagetan (Haida) 17, 
Takilman 1, Tanoan 14, Timuquanan 60, Toni- 
kan 3, Tonkawan 1, Uchean 1, Waiilatpuan 2, 
Wakashan (Kwakiutl-Nootka) 37, Washoan 
1, Weitspekan 6, Wishoskan 3, Yakonan 4, 
Yanan 1, Yukian 5, Yuman 9, Zufiian 1. Of 
this large number of tribes, some are of 
little importance, while others may be local 
divisions and not tribes in the proper sense of 
the term. This is true, for example, of two 
at least of the divisions of the Kitunahan 
family, and of not a few of the Algonquian 
“tribes.” Some families, it will be seen, 
consist of but a single tribe: Beothukan, 
Chitimachan, Esselenian, Karankawan, Kio- 
wan, Takilman, Tonkawan, Uchean, Washoan, 
Yanan, Zufiian; but of these a few (such as 
Zufian and Kiowan) are very important. The 
amount of linguistic variations serving as an 
index of tribal division varies considerably, 


and in many cases, especially with the older 
writers, the delimitations are very imperfect. 
Researches now in progress will doubtless 
elucidate some of these points. 

Besides the classification noted above, 
based on vocabulary, certain others are pos- 
sible which take into consideration grammatical 
peculiarities, etc., common to several linguistic 
families. Thus, groups may be distinguished 
within thé 56 families of speech, embracing 
two or more of them which seem to be gram- 
matically or syntactically related, or in both 
these respects, while in nowise resembling 
each other in lexical content. 
ations of this sort Boas finds resemblance 
between several of the N.W. Pacific coast 
familics. Grammatically, the Koluschan 
(Tlingit) and Skittagetan (Haida) and the 
Athapascan seem to be distantly related, and 
some lexical coincidences have been noted. 
The occurrence of pronominal gender in the 
Salishan and Chimakuan stocks is thought by 
Boas to be of great importance as suggesting 
relationship between these two families. The 
Wakashan (Kwakiutl-Nootka), Salishan, and 
Chimakuan stocks all possess suffix-nouns and 
inflected adverbs, similarities pointing, per- 
haps, to a common source (Mem. Internat. 
Cong. Anthrop., 339-346. 1894). 
ok ak * * * * 

Morphological peculiarities, possessed in 
common, according to some authorities, indi- 
cate a relationship between Piman, Nahuatlan 
(Mexican), and Shoshonean. The Kitunahan 
of n. Idaho and s.£. British Columbia has 
some structural characteristics resembling 
those of the Shoshonean, particularly the 
method of object-noun incorporation. Gats- 
chet, in 1891 (Karank, Inds., 1891), sug- 
gested the probability of some, relationship 
between the Karankawan, Pakawa (Coahuil- 
tecan), and Tonkawan. It is nearly certain 
also, as supposed by Brinton, that Natchez 
is a Muskhogean dialect. The now extinct 
Beothukan of Newfoundland has been sus- 
pected of having been a mixed and much dis- 
torted dialect of one or other of the great 
linguistic families of the region adjacent. 
Brinton (Amer. Race, 68, 1891) was of opinion 
that “the general morphology seems some- 
what more akin to Eskimo than to Algonkin 
examples.” 

The amount of material extant it the lan- 
guages of the various stocks, as well as the 
literature about them, is in nowise uniform. 
Some, like the Beothukan, Esselenian, and 
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Karankawan, are utterly extinct, and but 
small vocabularies of them have been pre- 
served. Of others, who still survive in limited 
or decreasing numbers, like the Chimakuan, 
Chimarikan, Chitimachan, Chumashan, Coa- 
huiltecan, Costanoan, Kalapooian, Mariposan, 
Moquelumnan, Natchesan, Pujunan, Salinan, 
Shastan, Takilman, Washoan, Weitspekan, 
Yakonan, and Yukian, the vocabularies and 
texts collected are not very extensive or con- 
clusive. The Algonquian, Athapascan, Es- 
kimauan, Iroquoian, Muskhogean, Salishan, 
Skittagetan, Koluschan, and Siouan families 
are represented by many grammars, diction- 
aries, and native texts, both published and in 
manuscript. The extent and value of these 
materials may be seen from the bibliographies 
of the late J. C. Pilling, of the Algonquian, 
Athapascan, Chinookan, Eskimauan, Tro- 
quoian, Muskhogean, Salishan, Siouan, and 
Wakashan stocks, published as bulletins by 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
(AS EEC) 


Lintchanre (‘flat sides of dogs’). A clan 
or division of the Thlingchadinne living y. 
and x. of the n. arm of Great Slave lake, in 
Mackenzie dist., N.W.T. 
Klin-tchanye.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 
363, 1891. Klin-tchonpéh.—Ibid., 303. Lin-tchan- 
ré.—Petitot in Bul. Soc. de Géog. Paris, chart, 1875. 
‘Lin-tchanpé.—Petitot, MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1865. 
L’in-tchan/Pé.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. 
Plats-cétés-de-chien du fort Raé.—Ibid. 


Lions Creek. The local name for a for- 
mer band of Salish under Fraser superintend- 
ency, Brit. Col. 


Leon’s Creek.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1878, 78. 
Creek.—Ibid., 1879, 138. 


Long Lake. A Chippewa band on Lo 
lake n. of lake Superior, between lake Nipigon 
and Pic. r., Ontario; pop. 311 in 1884, 278 in 
1911. 


Lorette. A Huron village situated 8 m. 
n. w. of Quebec, Canada. The present village, 
properly distinguished as Jeune Lorette, is 
some miles distant from Ancienne Lorette, 
the old village w. of, and nearer to, Quebec, 
which was abandoned for the present location 
after 1721,, The inhabitants are a remnant 
of the Hurons (q.v.) who fled from their 
country on account of the Iroquois about 1650. 
After stopping on the island of Orleans, they 
removed in 1693 to Ancienne Lorette. In 
1884 they numbered 289; in 1904, 455. See 
Huron Missions. (J. M.) 
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Lorett.—German Flats conf. (1770) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., vir, 229, 4857. Loretta.—Jefferys, Fr. Dom., 
pt. 1, map, 1761. Lorette.—Clinton (1745) in N. Y. 
Doe. Col. Hist., v1, 276,.1855. Loretto.—Doc. of 1693, 
ibid., 1x, 557, 1855. Pematnawiak.—Gatschet, Pen- 
obscot MS., B. A. E., 1887 (Penobscot name). 


Loucheux (Fr.: ‘squinters’), .The Kutchin 
speaking the dialect of the Tukkuthkutchin. 
This language, which resembles more nearly 
the Chipewyan than the intervening Etatcho- 
gottine and Kawchogottine dialects, is spoken 
by the Tatlitkutchin, Vuntakutchin, Kutcha- 
kutchin, Natsitkutchin, and Trotsikkutchin 
(Hardisty in Smithson. Rep. 1866, 311, 1872). 
The term was extended by the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. men to include all the Kutchin, though 
the Tukkuthkutchin, or they and the Tatlt- 
kutchin together, constituted the Loucheux 
proper. E 

The Loucheux of Alaska are reported by 
Hardisty to have been divided into three 
castes, Chitsah, Tangeesatsah, and Natsingh, 
names which seem to signify ‘fair,’ ‘partly 
swarthy,’ and ‘swarthy,’ respectively. Those 
of the first caste lived principally on fish, and 
those of the last mentioned by hunting. They 
occupied different districts, and marriage be- 
tween two individuals of the same caste was 
almost prohibited. Petitot gives the names 
of these bands as Etchian-Kpét, ‘men of the 
left,’ Nattséin-Kpét, ‘men of.the right,’ and 
‘Tsendjidhaettset-Kpét, ‘men of the middle.’ 
As the children belonged to the mother’s clan, 
but lived usually with that of the father, 
these people are said to have exchanged 
countries slowly in successive generations. 
The three clans or castes are now represented 
by the Chitsa, Tangesata, and Natesa. Ac- 
cording to Strachan Jones (Smithson. Rep., 
op. cit., 326), this system of castes of succes- 
sive rank prevailed generally among the 
Kutchin. For the synonomy, see Kutchin. 


Lower Kutenai. A division of the Kutenai 
(q.v.) living on Kootenay lake and r., and in the 
neighbouring plains of Idaho and British 
Columbia. From the time of their earliest 
contact with the whites they have been called 
Flatbows, for what reason is not known. 
There are four bands in British Columbia, viz. : 
St. Mary, pop. 212; Tobacco Plains, 57; 
Lower Columbia Lake, 72; Lower Kootenay, 
154; the Arrow Lake band, pop. 22, are 
Shuswaps that married mto a Kootenay 
family. They numbered 495 in British 
Columbia in 1911, and 79 from Idaho were 
connected with the Flathead agency, Montana. 
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Akoklako.—Tolmie and Dawson, Comp. Vocabs., 1248, 
1884 (corruption of Agkéqtla’tlqs). Akuch&aklactas.— 
Wilson in Trans. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 304, 1866 (corrup- 
tion of Agkégtla’tlgd). Aqkdqtla’tlqgd.—Chamberlain 
in 8th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 6, 1892. Aquqenu’kqo. 
Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 10, 1889. Aquq- 
tla’tlq6.—Boas, ibid. Are Plattes.—Mayne, Brit. 
Col., 298, 1862. Arcs-a-plats.—De Smet, Oreg. Miss., 


112, 1847. Arcs Plats.—Duflot de Mofras, Expl., m, 
335, 1844. Arcs-plattes.—Anderson quoted by Gibbs 
in Hist. Mag., 80, 1863. Flachbogen.—Berghaus, 


Physik. Atlas, map 17, 1852. Flat Bow.—Can. Ind. 
Aff. for 1902, pt. 2, 74. Flat-bows.—Hale in U. S. 
Expl. Exped., v1, 204, 1846 (said to be a translation of 
Agkoqilatl, the Kutenai name of Kootenay r., but this is 
doubtful). Indians of the Lower Kootenay.— 
Chamberlain, op. cit., 6. Kertani.—Kingsley, Stand. 
Nat. Hist., v1, 140, 1883. Lake Indians.—Henry 
(1811) quoted by Maclean, Canad. Sav. Folk, 138, 1896. 
Lower Kootanais.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 298, 1862. 
Lower Kootanie.—Tolmie and Dawson, Comp. Vo- 
eabs., 1248, 1884. Lower Kootenay.—Boas, op. cit., 
10. Lower Kootenays.—Chamberlain, op. cit., 6. 


Lower Thompson Indians. The popular 
name for the Ntlakyapamuk living on Fraser 
r., between Siska and Yale, Brit. Col. 

Cafion Indians.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 


um, 168, 1900. Lower Thompson Indians.—Ibid. 
Lower Thompsons.—lIbid. Uta’mqt.—Boas, inf’n, 
1906 (own name). Uta’mqtamux.—Teit, op. cit. 


(‘people below’: own name). 
k 


Lulanna. A Haida town referred to by 
Wark in 1836-41. It is perhaps intended for 
Yaku, opposite Graham id., Queen Charlotte 
ids., Alaska, or it may have been that town 
and Kiusta considered as one. Its population 
was estimated by Wark at 296 in 20 houses. 


Lu Jan na.—Wark in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 489, 
1855. Su-lan-na.—Kane, Wand. N. A., app., 1859 
(misprint from Wark). 


Lunge. An abbreviation in common use 
among the English-speaking people of the 
region of the Great lakes, particularly the N. 
shore of lake Ontario, for muskelunge, a variant 
of maskinonge (q.v.). The form longe repre- 
sents another variant, maskalonge. The name 
is applied also to the Great Lake trout (Sal- 
velinus namaycush). (A. F.C.) 


Lytton band. One of 4 subdivisions of 
the Upper Thompson Indians, in the interior 
of British Columbia. In 1911 they numbered 
470, under the Kamloops agency. 
tkamtci/nemux.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
11, 170, 1900 (‘people of tkamtci’n [Lytton]’). Lytton 
band.—Ibid. Nuak‘’a’pamux.—lIbid. (generally used 
for all the Ntlakyapamuk). Nuiak apamux’6’é.— 
Ibid. (the Nlak’a’pamux proper). 

Maakoath (Maa’koath). A sept of the 
Toquart, a Nootka tribe-—Boas in 6th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Maamtagyila. A gens of the Kwakiutl, 
found in two septs, the Guetela and the 
Matilpe. 

Maa’/mta¢g‘ila.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 330, 


1897. Mataki’/la.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 
131, 1887. 


Maate (Ma-até). A summer village of the 
Koskimo on the s. side of Quatsino sd., Van- 
couver id.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. 
for 1887, sec. 11, 69. 


Magic. There are authentic accounts from 
various observers in many parts of the New 
World, from the earliest historical period to 
the present time, that. the Indians practised 
so-called magic arts, or sorcery. The earlier 
writers marvelled at these arts, and evidently 
wished their readers to marvel. They often 
attributed the power of the Indians to Satan. 
Father Acosta, in the 16th century, spoke in 
awe of the Mexican magicians flying through 
the air, assuming any form they pleased and 
having telepathic knowledge of events occur- 
ring at distant places, and the same may be 
said in a general way of the Eskimo. The 
Rey. Peter Jones wrote in the first decade of 
the 19th century: “I have sonetimes been 
inclined to think that, if witchcraft still exists 
in the world, it is to be found among the 
aborigines of America.’’ “His personal ex- 
perience was among the Chippewa. ‘The 
Nipissing were called Jongleurs by the French 
on account of the expertness in magic of their 
medicine men. Some writers of the present 
day marvel as much as did their predecessors; 
but instead of attributing the phenomena to 
Satan, seek the cause in spirits or something 
equally occult. The feats of Indian magicians, 
as a rule, may be easily explained as sleight- 
of-hand tricks, and their prophecy and tele- 
pathy as the results of collusion. Their tricks 
are deceptions, very ingenious when it is con- 
sidered how rude their tools and appliances 
are, but not to be compared with the acts of 
civilized conjurors who make no claim to 
superhuman aid. 

Distinct from such tricks of illusion and 
deceit, there is evidence that the Indians were 
and still are versed in hypnotism, or, better, 
“suggestion.” Carver (1776-78) speaks of it 
among the Sioux, and J. E. Fletcher observed 
it among the Menominee about the middle 
of the last century. Mooney describes and 
pictures the condition among modern In- 
dians. 
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Sleight-of-hand was not only much employed 
in the treatment of disease, but was used on 
many other occasions. A very common trick 
among Indian charlatans was to pretend to 
suck foreign bodies, such as stones, out of the 
persons of their patients. Records of this are 
found among many tribes, from the lowest in 
culture to the highest, even among the Aztecs. 
Of course such trickery was not without some 
therapeutic efficacy, for it, like many other 
proceedings of the shamans, was designed to 
cure disease by influence on the imagination. 
A Hidatsa residing in Dakota in 1865 was 
known by the name Cherry-in-the-mouth be- 
cause he had a trick of producing from his 
mouth, at any season, what seemed to be 
fresh wild cherries. He had found some way 
of preserving cherries, perhaps in whiskey, and 
it was easy for him to hide them in his mouth 
before intending to play the trick; but many 
of the Indians considered it wonderful magic. 

The most astonishing tricks of the Indians 
were displayed in their fire ceremonies and in 
handling hot substances, accounts of which 
performances pertain to various tribes. It is 
said that Chippewa. sorcerers could handle 
with impunity red-hot stones and burning 
brands, and could bathe the hands in boiling 
water or syrup; such magicians were called 
“fire-dealers” and ‘‘fire-handlers.”’ There are 

~authentic accounts from various parts of the 
world of fire-dancers and fire-walks among 
barbarous races, and extraordinary fire acts 
are performed also among widely separated 
Indian tribes. Among the Arikara of what 
is now North Dakota, in the autumn of 1865, 
when a large fire in the center of the medicine 
lodge had died down until it became a bed 
of glowing embers, and the light in the lodge 
was dim, the performers ran with apparently 
bare feet among the hot coals and threw these 
around in the lodge with their bare hands, 
causing the spectators to flee. 
* * * * * * 
Consult the works of H. H. Bancroft, Carver, 
Catlin, Fewkes, Fletcher, Hoffman, Peter 
Jones, Lummis, Matthews, Mooney, M. C. 
Stevenson, and others, in the Bibliography. 


(Ww. M.) 


Maguhleloo (‘caribou’). 
Abnaki, q.v. 
Magalibé.—J. D. Prince, inf’n, 1905 (modern St. 


Francis Abnaki form). Ma-guh-le-loo’.—Morgan, 
Anc. Soc., 174, 1877. ‘ 


A gens of the 
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Mahcoah. The principal village of the 
Toquart (q.v.) on Village passage, Barkley sd., 
w. coast of Vancouver id.— Can. Ind. Aff., 263, 
1902. 


Mahktosis. The principal village of the 
Ahousaht (q. v.), on Matilda er., Clayoquot 
sd., w. coast of Vancouver id.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
264, 1902. 


Mahsolamo. Given as the name of a body 
of Salish on the s. side of Chemainus lake, near 
the ©. coast of Vancouver id.—Brit. Col. map, 
Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 


Maktlaiath (M@kil’aiath). A sept of the 
Seshart, a Nootka tribe-——Boas in 6th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Makwa (‘bear’). 


q. Vv. 
M4-kwa’.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 
kwaw.—Tanner, Narrative, 314, 1830. 
Ramsey in U.S., Ind. Aff. Rep., 91, 1850. 


Malakut (M@’lexaL). <A Salish tribe on 
Saanich inlet, s.u. end of Vancouver id., 
Speaking the Cowichan dialect; pop. 14 in 
1901, 10 in 1904. 


Mal-a-hut.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1889, 270, 1890. Mala- 
_ kut.—Ibid., 1901, pt., rr, 164. Ma’leqatl_—Boas, MS., 
B. A. E., 1887. 


A gens of the Chippewa, 


1877. Muk- 
Muk-wah.— 


_ Malashaganay. A name of the sheepshead 
or fresh-water drum (Haplodinotus grunniens). 

Through Canadian French malashigané or 
_malashigane, from manashigan in the Chippe- 
_wa-Nipissing dialects of the Algonquian stock, 

signifying ‘ugly ashigan.’ The ashigan is the 
black bass of Canadians. (A. F. C.) 


Male (Ma’lé). A village of the Musqueam, 
a Cowichan tribe, situated n. of Seabird id., in 
the delta of Fraser r., Brit. Col. According to 
Hill-Tout it was claimed by the Squawmish. 
Ma’lé.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 54, 1804. 
d Ma’-li.—Ibid., 473, 1900. 
Malecite. Various explanations of this 
name have been given. According to Cham- 
berlain it is from their Micmac name Malisit, 
‘broken talkers’; Tanner gives the form as 
Mahnesheets, meaning ‘slow tongues’; Baraga 
derives it through the Cree from mayisit or 
malisit, ‘the disfigured or ugly foot’; Lacombe 
(Dict. Cris, 707) agrees with Baraga and gives 
the etymology as mayi or mal, ‘deformed,’ and 
sit, ‘foot.’ Maurault’s explanation is radically 
different from all, as he says it is from Maroudit 
or Malowidit, ‘those who are of Saint Malo.’ 
Vetromile says it “comes from malike, which 
in old Abnaki and also in Delaware means 


t 
< 


. 


witchcraft,” but adds, “hence the French name 
Micmac is a substitute for Mareschite,” as he 
writes the name. According to Chamberlain 
the name they apply to themselves is Wulastuk- 
wiuk, ‘dwellers on the beautiful river,’ or, _as 
given by Maurault, Ouarastegouiaks, ‘those of 
the river whose bed contains sparkling objects.’ 

The Malecite belong to the Abnaki group 
of the Algonquian stock. Maurault makes a 
distinction between the Malecite and the 
EKtchimin, but adds that “the remnants of 
this tribe and the Etchimins are called at the 
present day Malecites.” Their closest lin- 
guistic affinity is with the Passamaquoddy, 
the language of the two being almost identical, 
and is closely allied to the New England 
dialects, but more distant from ‘that of the 
Micmac. 

Although the New Brunswick coast was 
visited by or soon after the middle of the 16th 
century, and St. John r. indicated on maps as 
early as 1558, making it quite probable that 
the people of this tribe had come in contact 
with the whites at that early date, the earliest 
recorded notice of them is in Champlain’s 
narrative of his voyage of 1604. He found 
the country along the banks of the St. John in 
the possession of Indians named ‘‘Les Etche- 
mons,” by whom his party was received with 
hospitality and rejoicing, and says they were 
the “first Christians’ who had been seen by 
these savages, which may have been true of 
the particular party he met, but doubtful in 
the broader sense. That these were Malecite 
there is no reasonable doubt. ‘‘When we were 
seated,’ says Champlain, “they began to 
smoke, as was their custom, before making 
any discourse. They made us presents of 
game and venison. All that day and the 
night following they continued to sing, dance, 
and feast until day reappeared. They were 
clothed in beaver skins.” 

Early in the 17th century Ft. La Tour was 
built on St. John r., which became the rallying 
point of the tribe, who there learned the use 
of firearms, and first obtained cooking vessels 
of metal and the tools and instruments of 
civilized life. The few French settlers on this 
river intermarried with the Indians, thus 
forming a close alliance, which caused them 
to become enemies of the New England set- 
tlers, between whom and the French there 
was almost constant warfare. After the 
English came into possession of the country 
there were repeated disputes between them 
and the Malecite in regard to lands until 1776, 
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Afterward lands were assigned them. In 
1856, according to Schooleraft, “the Tobique 
river, and the small tract at Madawaska, 


Meductic Point, and Kingsclear, with their | 


small rocky islands near St. John, containing 
15 acres,’ constituted all the lands held or 
claimed by them in the country which was 
formerly their own, In 1884 they numbered 
767, of whom 584 were in New Brunswick 
and the others in Quebec province. According 
to the report of Canadian Indian Affairs for 
1904 their number was 805, of whom 103 were 
in Quebec province and 702 in New Brunswick. 
(Gia Mig ecouraes) 


Amalecites.—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., rx, 1052, 1855. Amalicites. Clinton (1749), 
ibid., v1, 540, 1855. 
144, 1855. Amalistes.—Am. Pioneer, 1, 257, 1842. 
Amelestes.—Buchanan, N. Am. Inds., 156, 1824. 
Amelicks.—Smith (1785) in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
mi, 553, 1853. Amelingas.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 50, 
1866. Amelistes.—Hutchins (1764) in Schoolcraft, 
Ind, Tribes, m1, 553, 1853. Amelistis.—Imlay, West 
Terr:, 293, 1797. Amenecis.—Writer of 1757 in Lett- 
res Edifiantes, 1, 698, 1838. Amilicites.—Keane in 
Stanford, Compend., 522, 1878. Canoemen. Gallatin 
in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 0, 31, 1836. Echemins.— 
Am. Pioneer, 1, 408, 1842. Estechemains.—Champ- 
lain (1603), GEuvres, u, 49, 1870. Estecheminés.— 
Barton (probably from De Laet, 1633), New Views, 
xxxvil, 1797. Estechemins.—Champlain, Giuvres, n, 
8, 1870. Etchemins.—La Galissoniére (1750) in N. Y. 
Doc. Cal. Hist., x, 227, 1858. Etchemons.—Champ- 
lain (ca. 1604) in Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 674, 1855. 
Etchimins.—Ibid., 22 (said to be derived from tchinem, 
‘men’). Etchmins.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, 
m1, 79, 1854. Etechemies.—Bobé (1723) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., rx, 9138, 1855. Etechemin.—Jes. Rel. 1611, 
5, 1858. Etechemines.—Vater, Mith., ‘pt. 3) sec: <3; 
389, 1816. Etecheminii.—Du Creux map (1660), fide 
Vetromile, Abnakis, 21, 1866. Etecheneus.—McKen- 
ney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, ur, 79, 1854. Etemankiaks. 
Maurault, Histoire des Abenakis, 5, 1866 (‘those of the 
country of the skins for rackets’). Eteminquois.— 
Jes. Rel. 1611, 8, 1858. Etichimenes.—Lords of Trade 
(1721) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v, 592, 1855. Etschi- 
mins.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 130, 1866. Kiukus- 
wéskitchimi-0Ok.—Chamberlain, Malesit MS., B. A. E., 
1882 (=‘muskrat Indians’; one of the names applied to 
them by the Micmac, on account of their hunting the 
muskrat). Mahnesheet.—James in Tanner, Narra- 
tive, 333, 1830. Malacite.—French trans. i Ni Ye 
Doe. Col. Hist., v1, 564, 1855. Malecetes.—Dawson, 
Inds. of Canada; 2, 1877. Maléchites.—Baraga, Eng.- 
Otch. Dict., 299, 1878. Malecites.—Vaudreuil (1722) 
in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 912, 1855. Malesit.— 
Chamberlain, Malesit MS., B. A. E., 1882. Malicetes. 
McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, 11, 79, 1854. Mali- 
cites.—Begon (1715) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., ux, 932, 
1855. Malisit.—Chamberlain, Malesit MS., B. A. E., 
1882 (Micmac name; pl., Malisitchik). Maneus.— 
Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 1052, 
1855. Marachite.—Drake, Bk. Inds., vi, 1848. 
Marashites.—Wood (1769) quoted by Hawkins, Mis- 
sions, 361, 1845. Marechites.—Macauley, N. Y., 0, 
162, 1829. Mareschites.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 23, 


Amalingans.—Shea, Cath. Miss.,° 
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1866 (old French name). Marisizis.—Cadillac (1692) 


in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1x, 548, 1855. Melecites.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 38, 1855. Melicite.— 
Chamberlain, Malesit MS., B. A. E., 1882. Melisceet. 
Brinton, Lenape Legends, 11, 1885. Milicetes.— 
Keane in Stanford, Compend., 522, 1878. Milicite.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 674, 1855. Mouskoua- 
soaks.—Rouillard, Noms Géographiques, 11, 1906 


(‘water-rats’: Abnaki name). 8arasteg8iaks.—Mau- 
rault, Histoire des Abenakis, 6, 1866 (includes Norridge- 
wock in part). St. John’s (tribe) .—Penhallow (1726) 
in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll, 1, 128, 1824. “St. John's 
river [Indians].—Gyles (1726) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
iit, 357, 1853. Ulastékwi.—Gatschet, Penobscot MS., 
B. A. E., 1887 (Penobscot name; pl. Ulastekwiak). 
Wu lastOk’-witk.—Chamberlain, Malesit MS., B. A. 
E., 1882 (=‘dwellers on the beautiful river’; name used 
by themselves. Boyd (Ind. Local Names, 1885) gives 
the Indian name of the river as Looshtook, ‘long river’). 

Maluksilak (Maluksilaq). A settlement of 
the Avilirmiut Eskimo on Lyons inlet, Hudson 
bay, Franklin—Boas in 6th Rep. B. ARE 


476, 1886. 

Mamakume (Ma’-mak‘wme). A village of 
the Matsqui tribe of Cowichan on the s. side 
of Fraser r., Brit. Col., opposite Matsqui re- 
serve.— Boas in 64th Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 454, 
1894. 

Mamalelekala. A Kwakiutl tribe on Vil- 
lage id., Brit. Col. According to Boas they 
were divided into four gentes: Temtltemtlels, 
Wewamaskem, Walas, and Mamalelekam. 
Their only town is Memkumlis, which they 
occupy jointly with the Koeksotenok. The 
population was estimated at about 2,000 in 
1836-41; in 1911 it numbered 90. 
Mah-ma-lil-le-kulla.—Sproat in Can. Ind. Aff., 145, 


1879. Mah-ma-lil-le-kullah.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1884, 
189, 1885. Mahmatilleculaats.—Brit. Col. map, 
1872. Mamaleilakitish.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vo- ° | 


cabs. Brit. Col., 118B, 1884. Mamaleilakulla.—Ibid. 
Ma/malélek-ala.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 


54, 1890. Ma’malélégqala.—Boas in Petermanns 
Mitt., pt. 5, 130, 1887. Mama-lil-a-cula.— Mayne, 
Brit. Col., 249, 1862. Ma-ma-lil-li-kulla.—Can. 


Ind. Aff. 1894, 279, 1895. Ma’-me-li-li-a-ka.— Daw- 
son in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887, sec. 1, 65. 
Manv-il-i-li-a-ka.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit. Col., 1188, 1884. Mar-ma-li-la-cal-la.—Kane, 
Wand. in N. Am., app., 1859. 


Mamalelekam. A gens of the Mamale- 


lekala. 


Ma/léléqala.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 130, 
1887. Ma’malélék’'am.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. Ww. 
Tribes, Can., 54, 1890. Ma’maléleqala.—Boas in 
Rep. Nat. Mus. for 1895, 330, 1897. 


Mameoya (‘fish-eaters’). A former?) (divi- 
sion of the Kainah tribe of the Siksika, q-v. 


Fish Eaters.—Culbertson in Smithson. Rep. for 1850, — 


144, 1851. Ma-me-o’/-ya.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 171, 
1877. Mum-i’-o-yiks.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. 
Mo, Val,. 264, 1862. 
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Mamikininiwug (‘lowland people’). <A 
subdivision of the Paskwawininiwug, or Plains 
Cree. 


Mamikiwininiwag.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. Ma- 
mikiyiniwok.—Lacombe, Dic. Langue Cris, x, 1874. 


Mamtum. Given as the name of a body 
of Indians on Cowichan lake, s. end of Van- 
couver id. (Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 
1872).. Perhaps the Quamichan or the Co- 
miakin of Cowichan valley. 


Mamun-gitunai (Ma’m4n git4nd’-i, ‘Gi’- 
tuns of Mamun r.’). The most important 
division of the Gituns, a family of the Eagle 
clan of the Haida, living at Masset, Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. They derived their 
name from that of a small stream which falls 
into Masset inlet near its head, where they 
used to camp. A subdivision in the town of 
Yaku was called Ao-gitunai.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 275, 1905. 


Manabozo. See Nanabozo. 


Manito. The mysterious and unknown 
potencies and powers of life and of the uni- 
verse. As taken over from Algonquian into 
the vocabulary of the white man, it has sig- 
nified spirit, good, bad, or indifferent; Indian 
god or devil, demon, guardian genius loci, 
fetish, ete. The spelling manitou indicates 
French influence, the earlier writers in English 
using manitto, manetto, manitoa, ete. Cuoq 
‘says that the Nipissing manito was formerly 
‘pronounced manitou. Some writers use 
Manito, or good manito, for Good or Great 
Spirit, and evil manito for the devil. It is 
declared by some that the signification of 
such terms as Kitchi manito, Great Spirit, 
has been modified by missionary influence. 
The former manito of English literature 
‘comes from one of the 5. Algonquian dialects, 
the Massachuset manitto, he is a god, the 
Narraganset (Williams, 1643) manit, god, or 
the Delaware manitto. The form manitou 
comes with French intermediation from the 
central dialects, the Chippewa, and Nipissing, 
or Cree manito (Trumbull in Old and New, 1, 
337, 1870). The term has given rise to many 
place-names in Canada and the United States. 
For a discussion of manito from the Indian 
point of view, consult Jones in Jour. Am. 
Folk-lore, xvi, 183-190, 1905. 

(Aa. C.) 


Manosaht (‘houses-on-spit people’). A 
Nootka tribe formerly dwelling at Hesquiat 
pt., between Nootka and Clayoquot sds., w. 
| 21a—18 


coast of Vancouver id. In 1883, the last time 
their name appears, they numbered 18. 
Manna-wousiit.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 1862. Man- 
oh-ah-sahts.—Can. Ind. Aff., 52, 1875. Ma/ndo- 
sath.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31, 1890. 
Mano-saht.—Sproat, Sav. Life, 308, 1868. Manosit. 
Swan, MS., B. A. KE. Mau-os-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff. 
1883, 188, 1884. 


Manumaig (Mydnamdk, ‘catfish’). A gens 
of the Chippewa, q.v. 
Cat Fish.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877. Man-um- 


aig.—Warren in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 44, 1885. 
Myanamak.—Wnm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. 

Many Horses. <A Piegan Siksika chief, 
sometimes mentioned as ‘Dog’ and also as 
‘Sits in the Middle’; born about the close of 
the 18th century. He was noted not only for 
his warlike character but for the large number 
of horses he acquired; hence his name. Ac- 
cording to the account given by the Indians 
to Grinnell (Story of the Indian, 236, 1895), 
he commenced to gather and to breed horses 
immediately after the Piegan first came into 
possession of them from the Kutenai (1804-06), 
and also made war on the Shoshoni for the 
purpose of taking horses from them. His 
herd became so extensive that they numbered 
more than all the others belonging to the 
tribe and required a large number of herders 
to take care of them. Many Horses was a 
signer of the first treaty of his tribe with the 
whites, on the upper Missouri, Oct. 17, 1855, 
which he signed as “Little Dog.” He was 
killed in 1867 at the battle of Cypress Hills 
between the Piegan and the allied Crows and 
Hidatsa, at which time he was an old man. 

(c. 7.) 

Maple sugar. In some of the Hastern 
States and parts of Canada the production 
of maple sugar and syrup is one of the thriving 
industries of the country. The census statistics 
of 1900 show that during the year 1899 there 
were made in the United States 11,928,770 
pounds of maple sugar and 2,056,611 gallons 
of syrup. The total values of the sugar and 
syrup for 1899 were, respectively, $1,074,260 
and $1,562,451. The production of maple 
syrup seems to have increased somewhat, while 
that of maple sugar appears to have declined. 
This industry is undoubtedly of American 
Indian origin. The earliest extended notice 
of maple sugar is “An Account of a sort of 
Sugar made of the Juice of the Maple in 
Canada,” published in the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Society for 1684-35, 
where it is stated that “the savages have 


ye 


practised this art longer than any now living 
among them can remember.” In the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1720-21 is printed 
an account of sugar-making in New England 
by a Mr. Dudley. The Indian origin of maple 
sugar is indicated also by notices in Joutel; 
Lafiteau, who states directly that ‘the French 
make it better than the Indian women from 
whom they have learned how to make it’; 
Bossu, who gives similar details about French 
sugar-making in the Illinois country; and other 
early writers. In various parts of the country 
the term ‘Indian sugar” (Canad. Settlers’ 
Guide, 66, 1860) has been in use, affording 
further proof of the origin of the art of making 
maple sugar among the aborigines. Some of 
the Indian names of the trees from which the 
sap is obtained afford additional evidence, 
while maple sap and sugar appear in the 
myths and legends of the Menominee, Chip- 
pewa and other tribes. The technique of 
maple-sugar making also reveals its Indian 
origin, not merely in the utensils employed, 
but also in such devices as straining through 
hemlock boughs, cooling on the snow, etc. 
For maple sugar cooled on the snow the Ca- 
nadian-French dialect has a special term, tire, 
besides a large number of special words, like 
sucrerie, ‘maple-sugar bush’; toque, ‘sugar 
snowball’; trempetie, ‘maple-sugar sop,’ etc. 
The English vocabulary of maple-sugar terms 
is not so numerous. Humbo, a New Hamp- 
shire term for ‘maple syrup,’ is said to be of 
Indian origin. The details of the evidence of 
the Indian origin of this valuable food product 
will be found in H. W. Henshaw, ‘Indian 
Origin of Maple Sugar,” Am. Anthrop., 11, 
341-351, 1890, and Chamberlain, ‘““The Maple 
amongst the Algonkian tribes,” ibid., Iv, 39°43, 
1891, and “Maple Sugar and the Indians,” 
ibid., 381-383. See also Loskiel, Hist. Miss. 
United Breth., 179, 1794. (aera) 

Maquinna. A chief of the Mooachaht, a 
Nootka tribe, who attained notoriety as the 
chief who captured the brig Boston, in Mar., 
1803, and massacred all of her crew except 
the blacksmith, John Jewitt, and a sailmaker 
named Thompson. After being held in cap- 
tivity until July, 1805, they were liberated by 
Capt. Hill of the brig Lydia, also of Boston. 
The story of the captivity of these two men 
was afterward extracted from Jewitt by Ro- 
land Alsop, of Middletown, Conn., and pub- 
lished in America and Europe. <A point near 
the entrance of Nootka sd. is now called 
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tures and Sufferings of John R. Jewitt, in 


Maquinna pt. See Narrative of the Adven- | 
various editions from 1815 to 1869. 


Marameg (from Man-um-aig, Chippewa. 
for ‘catfish.—Verwyst). Evidently a band 
or division of the Chippewa, which seems to 
have been, at the dawn of the history of the 
Upper Lake region, in the process of disinte- 
gration. The first notice of them is that given 
by Dablon in the Jesuit Relation of 1670, at 
which time they resided on lake Superior, ap- 
parently along the x. half of the Nn. shore. 
They were then in close union with the Sau- 
4eurs, or Chippewa of Sault Ste. Marie. 
Dablon, speaking of the Chippewa of the 
Sault, says: “These are united with three 


(J, R. 8.) 


_other nations, who are more than 550 persons, 


to whom they granted like rights of their 
native country..... These are the Noquets 
who are spread along the s. side of lakeSuperior, — 
where they are the originals; and the Outch- . 
ibous with the Marameg of the n. side of the — 
same lake, which they regard as their proper 
country.” Here the Chippewa of the Nn. side 
of the lake are distinguished from those of 
Sault Ste. Marie to the same extent as are the 
Marameg and Noquet. The Chippewa settle- 
ment at the Sault, where the fishing was 
excellent, seems to have drawn thither the 
other divisions, as this gave them strength 
and control of the food supply. The early 
notices of the Marameg and Noquet appear 
to indicate that these two tribes became 
absorbed by the Chippewa and their tribal 
or subtribal distinction lost, but there are 
reasons for believing that these two peoples 
were identical. Tailhan, in his notes on 
Perrot’s Mémoire, assumes without question 
that the two tribes were incorporated 
with the Chippewa of the Sault,who were 
distinguished by the name Pahouitigouchi- 
rini. The Marameg are mentioned under 
the name Malamechs in the Proces-verbal 
of the Prise de Possession in 1671 as present 
at the conference on that occasion. Accord- 
ing to Shea they are mentioned in the MS, 
Jesuit Relation of 1672-73 as being near 
the Mascoutin, who were then on Fox 1, 
Wis. If, as supposed, the people of this tribe — 
are those referred to by La Chesnaye (Margry, 
vi, 6) under the name “‘Malanas ou gens de. 
la Barbue,” they must have resided in 1697, 
in part at least, at Shaugawaumikong (the 
present Bayfield, Wis.), on the s. shore of 
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lake Superior. The attempt to identify them 


with the ‘“Miamis of Maramek’’ mentioned in 
a document of 1695 (N. Y. Doc. Hist., rx, 


619) as residing on Maramec (Kalamazoo) r., 


_ in Michigan, is certainly erroneous. (5.M. c.T.) 


Gens de la Barbue.—La Chesnaye (1697) in Margry, 
Déc., v1, 6, 1886. Malamechs.—Prise de Possession 
(1671), ibid., 1, 97, 1875. Malanas.—La Chesnaye, 


op. cit. Marameg.—ZJes. Rel. 1669-70, Thwaites ed., 
LIV, 133, 1899: 
Maria. A Micmac settlement in Maria 


township, Bonaventure co., Quebec, contain- 
ing 80 Indians in 1884, 110 in 1911. 


Marian. The Christian Hurons, so called 
by their pagan brethren on account of their 
frequent repetition of the name of Mary.— 
Shea, Cath. Miss., 183, 1855. 


Marriage. Except that marital unions de- 
pend everywhere on economic considerations, 
_ there is such diversity in the marriage customs 
of the natives of North America that no 
general description will apply beyond a single 
_ great cultural group. 
The Eskimo, except those tribes of Alaska 
that have been led to imitate the institutions 
_ of neighbouring tribes of alien stocks, have no 
; clan organization. Accordingly the choice of 
_a mate is barred only by specified degrees of 
; kinship. Interest and convenience govern the 
selection. The youth looks for a competent 
F _ housewife, the girl for a skilled hunter. There 
is no wedding ceremony. The man obtains 
the parents’ consent, presents his wife with 
garments, and the tae is consummated. 
_ Frequently there are child betrothals, but 
“these are not considered binding. Monogamy 
is prevalent, as the support of several wives 
is possible only for the expert hunter. Divorce 
is as informal as marriage; either party may 
leave the other on the slightest pretext, and 
"may remarry. The husband may discard a 
_shrewish or miserly wife, amd the wife may 
abandon her husband if he maltreats her or 
fails to provide enough food. In such cases 
_ the children generally remain with the mother. 
On the N. W. coast marriage between 
_ members of the same clan is strictly forbidden. 
The negotiations are usually carried on by 
the parents. The Kwakiutl purchases with 
his wife the rank and privileges of her family, 
to be surrendered later by her father to the 
children with interest, depending on the num- 
_ber of offspring. When the debt is paid the 
father has redeemed his daughter, and the 
Marriage is annulled unless the husband re- 
ews his payment. Among the other tribes 
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of the group an actual sale of the girl is rare. 
The Tlingit, Tsimshian, coast Salish, and 
Bellacoola send gifts to the girl’s parents; but 
presents of nearly equal or even superior value 
are returned. Monogamy predominates. In 
case of separation Salish parents divide their 
children according to special agreement. 
Among the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, and 
Heiltsuk the children always belong to the 
mother. If a husband expels his wife from 
caprice he must return her dowry; if she has 
been unfaithful he keeps the dowry and may 
demand his wedding gifts. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Of the Plains Indians some had the gentile 


‘system, while others lacked it completely. 


They seem to have practised polygamy more 
commonly, the younger sisters of a first wife 
being potential wives of the husband. Among 
the Pawnee and the Siksika the essential 
feature of the marriage ceremony was the pre- 
sentation of gifts to the girls’ parents. In 
case of elopement the subsequent presentation 
of gifts legitimized the marriage and removed 
the disgrace which would otherwise attach to 
the girl and her family (Grinnell). The men 
had absolute power over their wives, and separ- 
ation and divorce were common. The Hidatsa, 
Kiowa, and Omaha had no purchase. The 
women had a higher social position, and the 
wishes of the girls were consulted. Wives 
could leave cruel husbands. Each consort 
could remarry and the children were left in 
the custody of their mother or their paternal 
grandmother. Separation was. never accom- 
panied by any ceremony. 

East of the Mississippi the clan and gentile 
systems were most highly developed. The 
rules against marriage within the clan or gens 
were strictly enforced. Descent of name and 
property was in the female line among the 
Troquoian, Muskhogean, and s. 5. Algonquian 
tribes, but in the male line among the Algon- 
quians of the N. and w. Among some tribes, 
such as the Creeks, female descent did not 
prevent the subjection of women. As a rule, 
however, women had clearly defined rights. 
Gifts took the place of purchase. Courtship 
was practically alike in all the Atlantic tribes 
of the Algonquian stock; though the young 
men sometimes managed the matter them- 
selves, the parents generally arranged the 
match. A Delaware mother would bring some 
game killed by her son to the girl’s relatives 
and receive an appropriate gift in return. If 
the marriage was agreed upon, presents of 
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this kind were continued for a long time. A 
Delaware husband could put away his wife 
at pleasure, especially if she had no children, 
and a woman could leave her husband. The 
Hurons and the Iroquois had a perfect matri- 
archate, which limited freedom of choice. 
Proposals made to the girl’s mother were sub- 
mitted by her to the women’s council, whose 
decision was final among the Hurons. Iro- 
quois unions were arranged by the mothers 
without the consent or knowledge of the 
couple. Polygamy was permissable for a 
Huron, but forbidden to the Iroquois. Divorce 
was discreditable, but could easily be effected. 
The. children went with the mother. 

Monogamy is thus found to be the prevalent 
form of marriage throughout the continent. 
The economic factor is everywhere potent, 
but an actual purchase is not common. The 
marriage bond is loose, and may, with few 
exceptions, be dissolved by the wife as well 
as by the husband. The children generally 
stay with their mother, and always do in 
tribes having maternal clans. 

Consult Crantz, History of Greenland, 1767; 
Boas, Central Eskimo, 1888; Nelson, Eskimo 
about) Bering Strait, 1899; Krause, Tlinkit- 
Indianer, 1885; Boas, Reps. on N. W. Tribes 
of Can. to Brit. A. A.S., 1889-98; Powers, 
Tribes of California, 1877; J. O. Dorsey, (1) 
Omaha Sociology, 1884; (2) Siouan Sociclogy, 
1897; Farrand, Basis of American History, 
1904; Goddard in Univ. Cal. Pub., Am. Ar- 
cheol. and Ethnol., 1, No. 1, 1903; Mooney, 
Calendar Hist. Kiowa, 1900;~Grinnell, (1) 
Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 1892, (2) Pawnee Hero 
Stories, 1889; Cushing, Adventures in Zuii, 
Century Mag., 1883; Powell, Wyandot Gov- 
ernment, 1881; Morgan, League of the Iro- 
quois, 1851; Heckewelder, Hist. Manners and 
Customs Indian Nations, 1876; Voth in Am. 
Anthrop., u, No. 2, 1900; Owen, Musquakie 
Folk-lore, 1904; Dixon in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., xvi, pt. 3, 1905; Kroeber in Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., xvi, pt. 1, 1902; Holm, 
Deser. New Sweden, 1834. 

(Gown sie Og era) 


Maskasinik. <A division of the Ottawa, 
immentioned in the Jesuit Relation for 1657-58 
with the Nikikouek, the Michesaking (Missi- 
sauga), and others, as nations long known to 
the French in Canada. There is no other 
known reference to them. They may possibly 
be the same as the Achiligouan. 
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Maskegon (Miiskigok, ‘they of the marshes 
or swamps.’—W. J.). An Algonquian tribe so 
closely related to the Cree that they have 
appropriately been called a subtribe. Accord- 
ing to Warren the Maskegon, with the Cree 
and the Monsoni, form the northern division 
of the Chippewa group, from which they sep- 
arated about eight generations before 1850. 
The traders knew them as Swampy Crees. 
From the time the Maskegon became known 
as a distinct tribe until they were placed on 
reserves by the Canadian government they 
were scattered over the swampy region stretch- 
ing from lake Winnipeg and lake of the Woods 
to Hudson bay, including the basins of Nelson, 
Hayes, and Severn rs., and extending s. to the 
watershed of lake Superior. They do not ap- 
pear to be mentioned in the Jesuit Relations 
or to have been known to the early mission- 
aries as a distinct people, though the name 
‘““Masquikoukiaks” in the Proces-verbal of the 
Prise de Possession of 1671 (Perrot, Mém., 
293, 1864) may refer to the Maskegon. Tail- 
han, in his notes to Perrot, gives as doubtful 
equivalents ‘“‘Mikikoueks ou Nikikoueks,”’ the 
Otter Nation (see Amikwa), a conclusion with 
which Verwyst (Missionary Labours) agrees. 
Nevertheless their association with the “Chris- 
tinos” (Cree), ‘‘Assinipouals” (Assiniboin), 
and “all of those inhabiting the countries of 
the north and near the sea’’ (Hudson bay), 
would seem to justify identifying them with 
the Maskegon. If so, this is their first appear- 
ance in history. 

Their gentes probably differ but little from 
those of the Chippewa. Tanner says that the 
Pezhew (Besheu) or Wildcat gens is common 
among them. No reliable estimate can be 
formed of their numbers, as they have gen- 
erally had no distinct official recognition. In 
1889 there were 1,254 Maskegon living wi 
Chippewa on reservations in Manitoba at 
Birch, Black, Fisher, Berens, and Poplar rs., 
Norway House, and Cross lake. The Cum- 
berland band of Saskatchewan and the Shoal 
Lake, Moose Lake, Chemawawin, and Grand > 
Rapids bands of Manitoba, numbering 621 
in 1911, consisted of Maskegon, and they 
formed the majority of the Pas band, num- 
bering 427, and part of the John Smith 
and James Smith bands of Duck Lake agency, 
numbering 392. There were also some under | 
the Manitowpah agency and many among the 
1,201 Indians of St. Peter res., in Manitoba. 

(a. Mm.) 9 
7 
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Big-Heads.—Donnelly in Can. Ind. Aff. for 1883, pt. 1, 
10, 1884 (but see Tétes de Boule). Coast Crees.—Back, 
Arct. Land Exped., app., 194, 1836. Cree of the low- 
lands.—Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 287, 1871. 
Mashkegonhyrinis.—Bacqueville de la Potherie, Hist. 
Am., I, 168, 1753. Mashkegons.—Belcourt (ca. 1850) 
in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 227, 1872... Mashkégous.— 
Petitot in Can. Rec. Sci., 1, 48, 1884. Mas-ka-gau.— 
Kane, Wanderings of an Artist, 105, 1859. Maskego.— 
Writer of 1786 in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., 11, 24, 
1794. Maskegonehirinis.—Bacqueville de la Pothe- 
rie, Hist. Am., 1, 177, 1753. Maskegons.—Henry, 
Trav., 26, 1809. Maskégous.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. 
Geog. Soc., 649, 1883. Maskégowuk.—Hutchins 
(1770) quoted by Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 37, 1851. 
Maskigoes.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, mu, 36, 1852. 
Maskigonehirinis.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 25, 1744. 
Masquikoukiaks.—Prise de Possession (1671) in Per- 
rot, Mémoire, 293, 1864. Masquikoukioeks.—Prise 
de Possession (1671) in Margery, Déc., 1, 97, 1875. 
Meskigouk.—Long, Exped. St. Peter’s R., 1, 151, 1824. 


Mis-Keegoes.—Ross, Fur Hunters, 1, 220, 1855. 
Miskogonhirinis.— Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 238, 1744. 
Muscagoes.—Harmon, Jour., 84, 1820. Muscono- 


gees.—Schermerhorn (1812) in Mass. Hist: Soc. Coll., 
2d s., 1, 11,1814. Muscononges.—Pike, Exped., app. 
to pt. 1, 64, 1810. Mushkeags.— Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, vi, 33, 1857. Muskagoes.—Harmon (1801) 
quoted by Jones, Ojebway Inds., 166, 1861. Mus-ka- 
g0-wuk.—Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 287, 1871. 
Muskeegoo.—Jones, Ojebway Inds., 178, 1861. 
Muskeg.—Hind, Red R. Exped., 1, 112, 1860. Musk- 
egsouck.—West, Jour., 19, 1824. Muskegoag.— 
Tanner, Narr., 315, 1830 (Ottawa name). Muskegoe 
Ibid., 45. Muskegons.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. An- 
_ tiq. Soc., 1, 24, 1836. Muskego Ojibways.—Warren 
(1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 378, 1885. Muske- 
go0o0.—Can. Ind. Aff. (common form). Muskigos.— 
Maximilian, Trav., 1, 28, 1841. Musk-keeg-oes.— 
Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 45, 1885. 
Mustegans.—Hind, Labrador Penin., m1, 16, 1863. 
Omashkekok.—Belcourt (ca. 1850) in Minn. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 1, 227-8, 1872. Omush-ke-goag.—Warren 
(1852), ibid., v, 33, 1885. Omushke-goes.—Ibid., 85. 
People of the Lowlands.—Morgan, Consang. and 
Affin., 287, 1871. Savannas.—Chauvignerie (1736) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 1054, 1855. Savanois.— 
Charlevoix, Nouv. Fr., 1, 277, 1744. Swampee.-— 
Reid in Jour. Anthrop. Inst. of G. Br., vir, 107, 1874. 
Swampies.—M’Lean, Hudson Bay, nu, 19, 1849. 
Swamp Indians.—West, Jour, 19, 1824. Swampy 
Creek Indians.—Hind, Labrador Penin., 1, 8, 1863 (for 
Swampy Cree Indians). Swampy Crees.—Iranklin, 
Journ. to Polar Sea, 38, 1824. Swampy Krees.— 
Keane in Stanford, Compend., 536, 1878. Swampys.— 
Hind, Labrador Penin., 1, 323, 1863. Waub-ose.— 
Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll, v, 86, 1885 


(rabbit’; Chippewa name, referring to their peaceful 
character; applied also to the Tugwaundugahwinine- 
wug). 


Maskinonge. A species of pike (soz estor) 
found in the Great lakes and the waters of the 
adjacent regions. The word is variously 
spelled maskinonge, mascalonge, muskelunge, 
muskellunge, etc., and abbreviated into lunge 
or longe. As one of the earlier forms of this 
word, masquinongy, and the Canadian French 
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masquinongé and maskinongé, indicate, the 
terminal e was once sounded. The origin of 
the word is seen in mashkinonge or maski- 
nonge, which in the Chippewa and Nipissing 
dialects of Algonquian is applied to this fish; 
although, as the etymology suggests, it might 
also be used of other species. According to 
Cuoq (Lex. Algonq., 194, 1886), mashkinonje 
is derived from mash, ‘big,’ and kinonje, ‘fish.’ 
This is perhaps better than the etymology of 
Lacombe and Baraga, which makes the first 
component to be mdshk or mdsk, ‘ugly.’ The 
folk-etymological masque allongé of Canadian 
French has been absurdly perpetuated in the 
pseudo-Latin mascalongus of ichthyologists. 
OXaanker)) 


Masks. Throughout North America masks 
were worn in ceremonies, usually religious or 
quasi-religious, but sometimes purely social in 
character. Sometimes the priests alone were 
masked, sometimes only those who took part, 
and again the entire company. In all cases 
the mask served to intensify the idea of the 
actual presence of the mythical animal or 
supernatural person. The simplest form of 
mask was one prepared from the head of an 
animal, as the buffalo, deer, or elk. These 
realistic masks did not stand for the actual 
buffalo, deer, or elk, but for the generic type, 
and the man within it was for the time en- 
dowed with or possessed of its essence or dis- 
tinctive quality where the belief obtained that 
the mask enabled the wearer to identify him- 
self for the time being with the supernatural 
being represented. A ceremony of purification 
took place when the mask was removed (Culin). 
Among the Eskimo the belief prevailed “that 
in early days all animated beings had a dual 
existence, becoming at will either like man or 
the animal form they now wear; if an animal 
wished to assume its human form the forearm, 
wing or other limb was raised and pushed up 
the muzzle or beak as if it were a mask, and 
the creature became manlike in form and 
features. The idea is still held, and it is be- 
lieved that many animals now possess this 
power. The manlike form thus appearing is 
called the inua, and is supposed to represent 
the thinking part of the creature, and at death 
becomes its shade.’’Many of the masks of the 
N. and the Pacific coast are made with double 
faces to illustrate this belief. “This is done 
by having the muzzle of the animal fitted over 
and concealing the face of the inua below, the 
outer mask being held in place by pegs so 
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arranged that it can be removed quickly at 
a certain time in the ceremony, thus symbol- 
izing the transformation.” Sometimes the 
head of a bird or animal towered above the 
face mask; for instance, one of the sand-hill 
crane was 30 inches long, the head and beak, 
with teeth projected at right angles, about 
24 inches; the head was hollowed out to admit 
a small lamp which shone through the holes 
representing the eyes; below the slender neck, 
on the breast, was a human face. The shaman 
who fashioned this mask stated that once when 
he was alone on the tundra he saw a sandhill 
crane standing and looking at him. As he 
approached, the feathers on the breast of the 
bird parted, revealing the face of the bird’s 
inua. In certain ceremonies women wore 
masks upon the finger of one hand. ‘The 
mask festival was held as a thanksgiving to 
the shades and powers of earth, air, and water 
for giving the hunters success.” (Nelson in 
18th Rep. B. A. E., 1899.) 

In the N., on the Pacific coast, in the S.W., 
among some of the tribes of the plains, and 
among probably all the eastern tribes, in- 
cluding the ancient pile dwellers of Florida, 
masks made of wood, basketry, pottery or 
hide were carved, painted, and ornamented 
with shell, bark fibre, hair, or feathers. They 
might be either male or female. The colours 
used and the designs carved or painted were 
always symbolic, and varied with the myth- 
ology of the tribe. Frequently the mask was 
provided with an interior device by which 
the eyes or the mouth could be opened or 
closed, and sometimes the different parts of 
the mask were so hinged as to give the wearer 
power to change its aspect to represent the 
movement of the myth that was being cere- 
monially exemplified. With the sacred masks 
there were prescribed methods for consecra- 
tion, handling, etc.; for. instance, among the 
Hopi they were put on or off only with the 
left hand. This tribe, according to Fewkes, 
also observed rights of bodily purification 
before painting the masks. Some of the latter 
were a simple face covering, sometimes con- 
cealing only the forehead; to others was at- 
tached a helmet, symbolically painted. The 
Hopi made their masks of leather, cloth, or 
basketry, and adorned them with appendages 
of wood, bark, hair, woven fabrics, feathers, 
herbs, and bits of gourd, which were taken 
off at the close of the ceremony and deposited 
in some sacred place or shrine. The mask 


was not always worn; in one instance it was 
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carried on a pole by a hidden man. Altars 
were formed by masks set in a row, and sacred 
meal was sprinkled upon them. The mask of 
the plumed serpent was spoken of as “quiet’’; 
it could never be used for any purpose other 


than to represent this mythical creature; nor 


could it be repainted or adapted to any other - 
purpose, as was sometimes done with other 
masks. Masks were sometimes spoken of as 
kachinas, as many of them represented these 
ancestral and mythical beings, and the youth 


‘who put on such a mask was temporarily 


transformed into the kachina represented. 
Paint rubbed from a sacred mask was regarded 
as efficacious in prayer, and men sometimes 
invoked their masks, thanking them for ser- 
vices rendered. Some of the Hopi masks are 
very old; others are made new yearly. Cer- 
tain masks belong to certain clans and are in 
their keeping. No child not initiated is al- 
lowed to look upon a kachina with its mask 
removed, and certain masks must never be | 
touched by pregnant women. Among the 
Hopi also a mask was placed over the face 
of the dead; in some instances it was a mere 
covering without form; in others it was made 
more nearly to fit the face. ‘A thin wad of 
cotton, in which is punched holes for the eyes, ; 
is laid upon the face. . . and is called a rain- 
cloud, or prayer to the dead to bring the rain.” 
(Fewkes in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 1897.) 

Young people sometimes indulged in festiv- 
ities and made queer masks with which to 
disguise themselves; for example, masks of 
bladder or rawhide representing the head of 
the Thunder-bird were made by the boys of 
the poorer classes among some of the Siouan 
tribes when the thunder was first heard in 
the spring. Covering their heads and faces 
with the masks, the boys proceeded to their 
uncles’ tents and, imitating the sound of — 
thunder, struck the doorflaps with sticks. 
Then, with much merriment at the expense 
of the boys, the uncles invited them in and gave’ 
them presents of leggings, moccasins, or blan- — 
kets. On the N. W. coast masks were occa-— 
sionally made as toys for the amusement of 
children. But generally the mask was a 
serious representation of tribal beliefs, and all 
over the country the fundamental idea em- 
bodied in it seems to have been that herein — 
described. | 

In addition to the authorities cited, consult — 
Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. for 1895; Dall in 3d — 
Rep. B. A. E., 1884; Dorsey and Voth in ~ 
Field Columb. Mus. Pub. Nos. 55, 56, 1901, 
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1902; Matthews in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
‘vi, 1902; Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A. E., 1899. 
(A. G. F.) 


Massassauga. A western species of rattle- 
snake (Sistrurus catenatus). This reptile is more 
properly termed Mississauga (q.v.) and derives 


its appellation from the place and ethnic name - 
-Missisauga (Chamberlain, Lang. of Mississa- 


gas, 59, 1892), from the Chippewa mist, ‘great,’ 
and sdg or sauk, ‘river mouth.’ (A. F.C.) 


Masset. A Haida town on the =. side of 
Masset inlet, near its mouth, Queen Charlotte 
ids., Brit. Col. Its name in the Masset dialect 
is Ataiwas (*at*é’was, ‘white slope,’ which in 
the Skidegate dialect appears as Gatgai’xiwas). 
According to the inhabitants the sea formerly 
came in over the ground now occupied by 
houses, but the latter were then situated on 
higher ground just back of the present site. 
At that time, too, there was an independent 
town around a hill called Edjao (*I’djao), 
which stands at the eastern end. Until lately 
the band holding possession was the Skidao- 
kao. According to John Wark’s estimate 
made between 1836 and 1841 there were 160 
houses and 2,473 people at Masset, but this 
enumeration must have included all the 


neighbouring towns, and probably numbered 


the smokehouses. The number of houses, 
enumerated by old people, in the two towns, 
Masset proper and Edjao (27 and 6 respective- 
ly) would indicate a total population of about 
§28, 432 in the former and 96 in the latter. 


_ Adding to these figures the estimated numbers 


in the two neighbouring towns of Yan and 
Kayung, the grand total would be 1,056, or 
less than lralf of Wark’s figure. It is probable, 


however, that the population had decreased 


between Wark’s time and that which the old 
men now recall. According to the Canadian 
Report of Indian Affairs for 1911 there were 


372 people at Masset; these include the rem- 


nant of all the families that lived once between 


Chawagis r. and Hippa id. A few people have 


- moved to the neighbouring town of Kayung. 


_ A mission of the Anglican Church is maintained 


at Masset, the oldest on the Queen Charlotte 


ids., and all the Indians are~nominal Chris- 
tians. (J. R. 8.) 


sAté’was.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905 (native 
name). G-at’aiwa’s.—Boas, Twelfth Report N. W. 
‘Tribes, Canada, 23, 1898. Gatgaxiwas.—lbid. (Skide- 
gate dialect). Maasets.—Scouler (1846) in Jour. Eth- 
nol. Soc. Lond., 1, 233, 1848. Masseets.—Scouler in 
Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., x1, 219, 1841. Massets.— 
Dunn, Hist. Oregon, 281, 1844. Massett.—Can. Ind. 
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Aff. 1904, pt. 2, 69, 1905. Massetta.—Schooleraft, 
Ind. Tribes, v, 489, 1855 (after Wark, 1836-41). Mas- 
settes.—Scouler in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc. ,x1, 219, 1841. 
Mass hade.—Krause, Tlinkit Indianer, 304, 1885. 
Mossette.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am. ,app., 1859 (after 
Wark, 1836-41). . Ut-te-was.—Dawson,. Q. Charlotte 
Ids., 183, 1880. 


Mastohpatakiks (Ma-stoh’-pa-ta-kiks, ‘ra- 
ven bearers’). A society of the Ikunuhkahtsi, 


or All Comrades, in the Piegan tribe of the 
Siksika.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 


221, 1892. 
Mataitaikeok (Ma-tdi-tai-ke-6k, ‘many 
eagles’). A former Cree band, named from 


their chief, who was known to the French as 
Le Sonnant. In 1856 they roamed and hunted 
in the country along Wood mt., s. Saskat- 
chewan and traded with the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. and with the fur companies on the Mis- 
souri near the mouth of the Yellowstone. 
They numbered about 300 lodges.—Hayden, 


_Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 237, 1862. 


Matawachkarini (‘people of the shal- 
lows.’—Hewitt). A small tribe or band living 
in 1640 on middle Ottawa r., but found in 1672 
in the vicinity of the s. end of Hudson bay, 
near the Monsoni. They were doubtless one 
of the bands, known to the French as Algonkin, 
which were broken and dispersed by the Iro- 
quois invasion about 1660. See Matiawa. 
Madaouaskairini.—Champlain, Muvres, m1, 302, 1870. 
Mataouachkariniens.—Jes. Rel. 16438, 61, 1858. 
Mataodakirinouek.—Ibid., 1672, 54, 1858. Mat- 
aouchkairini.—Ibid., m1, index, 1858. Mataouch- 
kairinik.—lIbid., 1658, 22, 1858. Mataouchkairini- 
ouek.—lIbid., 1646, 34, 1858. Mataouchkairiniwek. 
Ibid., 1646, 145, 1858. Mataouchkarini.—Ibid., 1640, 
34, 1858. Matawachkairini.—lIbid., 11, index, 1858. 
Matawachwarini. — Ibid. Matou - ouescarini. — 
Champlain (1613), Guvres, 111, 302, 1870. 


Matchedash.—A name formerly used to 
designate those Missisauga living at Matche- 
dash bay, s. Georgian bay, Ontario. 


Matchedach.—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., rx, 1056, 1855. Matchedash.—Henry, Travels, 
35, 179, 1809. Matchitashk.—Ibid. Matechitache. 
Memoir of 1718 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 889, 1855, 


Matilpe (‘head of the Maamtagyila’). A 
Kwakiutl sept which has recently branched off 
from the rest of the true Kwakiutl. The 
gentes are Maamtagyila, Gyeksem, and Haai- 
lakyemae. The principal village is Karlukwees. 
Pop. of the Matilpe and Klawatsis bands in 
1911; 97. 3 


Mah-tee-cetp.—Can. Ind. Aff., 189, 1884. Mahtilpi. 
Ibid., pt. 2, 166, 1901. Mahtulth-pe.—Sproat in Can. 
Ind. Aff., 145, 1879. Mar-til-par.—Kane, Wand. in 
N. Am., app., 1859. Matelpa.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
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Comp. Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1188, 1884. Matelth-pahs. 
Brit. Col. map, Victoria, 1872. Ma-tilhpi.—Dawson 
in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887, sec. 11, 65. Ma’til- 
pé.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 54, 1890. 
Matilpi.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1911 219. Ma’ tilpis.— 
Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 130, 1887. Mat-ul- 
pai.—Tolmie and Dawson, Comp. Vocabs 
Col., 1188, 1884. Mur til par.—Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, v, 488, 1855. 


Matlaten (Mat-la-ten). A summer village 
of the Wiweakam between Bute and Lough- 
borough inlets, Brit. Col.; pop. 125 in 1885.— 
Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 230, 1887. 


Matsqui (Ma'cqui). A Cowichan tribe on 

Fraser r. and Sumas lake, Brit. Col. Their 
villages are Mamakume and Kokoaeuk. Pop. 
40 in 1911. 
Ma’cqui.—Boas in 64th Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 454, 1894. 
Maisqui.—Brit, Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 
Mamskey.—Custer quoted by Gatschet, notes, Bo Awe. 
Matsqui.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1901, pt. 1, 158. 

Mattawa (‘river of shallows.’ — Hewitt). 
A popular name for the Algonquian Indians 
living on Mattawa r., a branch of upper 
Ottawa r., Ontario. They are probably a part 
of the Nipissing or of the Timiskaming, q. v. 


(J. M.) 
Mataoiiiriou.—Jes. Rel. 1672, 46, 1858. Mataovyan. 
La Hontan (1703), New Voy., map, 1735. Matawang. 
Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1905 (correct form). Matawin.— 


McLean, Hudson Bay, 1, 87, 1849. 


Mauthepi (‘dirty river.’ — Hewitt). A 
Montagnais tribe in 1863 on the reservation 
at Manikuagan, on St. Lawrence r., Saguenay 
co., Quebec.—Hind, Lab. Penin., 11, 124, 1863. 


Mayne Island. The local name for a body 
of Sanetch on the s. E. coast of Vancouver id.; 
pop. 20 in 1911.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1902 and 
1911. 


Meamskinisht (‘porcupine-foot grove’). 
A Tsimshian mission village founded in 1889 
and settled by the Kitksan. In 1897 the 
population was about 50.—Dorsey in Am. 
Antiq., xtx, 280, 1897. 


Measurements. Among civilized people, 
previous to the introduction of the metric 
system, linear measurements were derived 
mostly, if not exclusively, from the human 
body, and although in later centuries these 
taeasurements became standardized, it is not 
long since they were all determined directly 
from the human frame. It is still common, 
even for white men, in the absence of a grad- 
uated rule, to compute the inch by the trans- 
verse dimension of the terminal joint of the 
goumb, and for women to estimate a yard by 


Brit. 
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stretching cloth from the nose to the tips of 
the fingers—the arm being extended and 
thrown strongly backward—or to estimate an 
eighth of a yard by the length of the middle 
finger. The use of the span as a standard of 
lineal measure is also still quite common. 
Within the last 30 years it has been a custom 
for traders to sell cloth to Indians by the 
natural yard or by the brace, and although 
this measure on a trader of small stature might 
be much less than 3 feet, the Indians preferred 
it to the yardstick. Below is given a list of 
what may be called natural measures which 
are known to have been employed by Indians. 
Some of the larger measures have been in 
general use among many tribes, while some of 
the smaller ones have been used by the Navaho 
and Pueblo shamans in making sacrificial and 
‘other sacred objects and in executing their 
dry-paintings. Some are also employed by 
Pueblo women in making and decorating their 
pottery. 

Linear measures.—1. One finger width: the 
greatest width of the terminal joint of the little 
finger in the palmar aspect. 2. Two finger 
widths: the greatest width of the terminal 
joints of the first and second fingers held closely 
together, taken in the palmar aspect. 3. 
Three finger widths: the greatest width of the 
terminal joints of the first, second, and third 
fingers, taken as above. 4. Four finger 
widths: the width of the terminal joints of all 
four fingers of one hand, taken under the same 
conditions. 5. The joint: the length of a 
single digital phalanx, usually the middle 
phalanx of the little finger. 6. The palm: the 
width of the open palm, including the adducted 
thumb. 7. The finger stretch: from the tip 
of the first to the tip of the fourth finger, both 
fingers being extended. 8. The span: the 
same as our span, i. e., from the tip of. the 
thumb to the tip of the index finger, both 
stretched as far apart as possible. 9. The 
great span: from the tip of the thumb to the 
tip of the little finger, all the digits being ex: 
tended, while the thumb and little finger aré 
strongly adducted. 10. The cubit: from th 
point of the elbow to the tip of the extendec 
middle finger, the arm being bent. 11. The 
short cubit: from the point of the elbow to the 
tip of the extended little finger. 12. The natu 
ral yard: from the middle of the chest to th 
end of the middle finger, the arm being out 
stretched laterally at right angles with th 
body; this on a tall Indian equals 3 feet o 
more; among some tribes the measure is take! 
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from the mouth to the tip of the middle finger. 
13. The natural fathom, or brace: measured 
laterally on the outstretched arms, across the 
chest, from the tip of one middle finger to the 
tip of the other; this is twice the natural yard, 
or about 6 feet. The stature of white men 
usually equals or exceeds this measure, while 
among Indians the contrary is the rule—the 
arm of the Indian being usually proportionally 
longer than the arm of the white. This 
standard was commonly adopted by Indian 
traders of the N. in former days. They called 
it “brace,”’ a word taken from the old French. 
There seems to be no evidence that the foot 
was ever employed by the Indians as a stand- 
ard of linear measure, as it\ was among the 
European races; but the pace was employed 
in determining distances on the surface of the 
earth. 


Circular measures—1. The grasp: an ap- 
proximate circle formed by the thumb and 
index finger of one hand. 2. The finger circle: 
_ the fingers of both hands held so as to enclose 
a nearly circular space, the tips of the index 
fingers and the tips of the thumbs just touch- 
ing. 3. The contracted finger circle: like the 
finger circle but diminished by making the 
first and second joints of one index finger over- 
lap those of the other. 4. The arm circle: 
the arms held in front as if embracing the trunk 
of a tree, the tips of the middle fingers just 
meeting. 

Scales and weight were not known on the 
western continent previous to the discovery. 
There is no record of standards of dry or liquid 
measure, but it is probable that vessels of uni- 
form size may have been used as such. 


(w. M.) 


Medals. From time immemorial loyalty 
has been rewarded by the conferring of land 
and titles of nobility, by the personal thanks 

‘of the sovereign, the presentation of medals, 
and the bestowal of knightly orders, the insignia 
of which were hung on the breast of the recipi- 
ent. With the Indian chief it was the same. 
At first he was supplied with copies of his own 
weapons, and then with the white man’s im- 
plements of war when he had become accust- 
omed to their use. Brass tomahawks especi- 
ally were presented to the Indians. Tecumseh 
carried such a tomahawk in his belt when he 
was killed at the battle of the Thames, in s.w. 
Ontario, and his chief warrior, John Naudee, 
removed it and the silver belt buckle from the 
body. There were also presented to the Indian 


chiefs silver hat-bands, chased and engraved 
with the royal arms; silver gorgets to be worn 
suspended from the neck and having the royal 
arms and emblems of peace engraved upon 
them; and silver belt buckles, many of which 
exceeded 3 in. in diameter. The potency of 
the medal was soon appreciated as a means of 
retaining the Indian’s allegiance, in which it 
played a most important part. While grati- 
fying the vanity of the recipient, it appealed 
to him as an emblem of fealty or of chieftain- 
ship, and in time had a place in the legends of 
the tribe. 

The earlier medals issued for presentation 
to the Indians of North America have become 
extremely rare from various causes, chief 
among which was the change of government 
under which the Indian may have been living, 
as each government was extremely zealous in 
searching out all medals conferred by a previ- 
ous one and substituting medals of its own. 
Another cause has been that within recent 
years Indians took their medals to the nearest 
silversmith to have them converted into 
gorgets and amulets. After the Revolution 
the United States replaced the English medals 
with its own, which led to the establishment of 
a regular series of Indian peace medals. Many 
of the medals presented to the North American 
Indians were not dated, and in many instances 
were struck for other purposes. 


FRENCH CaNnapIAN Mepats.— The earliest 
record of peace medals in connection with the 
Canadian Indians is found in Canada Corre- 
spondence General, vol. tv, in which mention 
is made of ‘fa Caughnawaga chief, November 
27, 1670, who holds preciously a medal pre- 
sented to him by the king.”’ . Leroux (p. 14) 
includes a medal caused to be struck by Car- 
dinal Richelieu in 1631 for presentation to 
Canadian Indians. <A large medal was issued 
in France in commemoration of the reigning 
family; this example proved so acceptable to 
the Indians that a series of six, varying slightly 
in design and in size from 172; to 3’; in., was 
issued for presentation to them. Very few of 
the originals are now known to exist, but many 
restrikes have been made from the dies in the 
Musée Monetaire at Paris. 


1693. Obverse, head of the king to right, laureated; 
legend, Ludovicus Magnus Rex Christianissimus. Re- 
verse, four busts in field; legend, Felicitas Domus 
Auguste. Seren Dolph, Lud. D, Burg. Phid D. Card. 
D. Bitur. M.D.C.X.C.IIT. 


After the death of the Dauphin, in 1712, the 
reverse type was changed, two figures replacing 
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the four busts of Louis, the Dauphin, and his 
two sons. Of this medal only restrikes are 
now known. 

171-. Obverse, bust of king to right; legend, Ludo- 
vicus XIIII, D. G. FR. NAV. REX. Reverse, two 
Roman warriors; legend, HONOR ET VIRTUS. 
Silver; bronze, size, 2% in. 

In the succeeding reign a smaller medal of 
similar design was issued, bearing on the ob- 
verse the head of the king to the right, draped 
and laureated; legend, Lowis XV Rex Christi- 
anissimus. A copy of this medal has been 
found with the legend erased and George III 
stamped in its place (McLachlan, p. 9). 
Silver; bronze; size, 2 in. 

The General de Lévis medal of 1658, and 
that of the first Intendant-General of Canada, 
Jean Varin, of 1683, though included by Leroux 
(p. 15) among the peace medals, are excluded 
by Betts and other writers; Leroux (p. 17) 
figures the French Oswego medal of 1758 as 
belonging to the peace medal series. ‘As 
medals were freely distributed about this time, 
some of them may have been placed in Indian 
hands” (Beauchamp, p. 64.) 

1758. Obverse, head of king to left, nude and hair 
flowing; legend, Ludovicus XV Orbis Imperator; in 
exergue, 1768, Reverse, in field four forts; legend, 
Wesel, Oswego, Port Mahon; in exergue, Hxpung. Sti, 
Davidis Arce et Solo Equata. Silver; brass; size, 14 in, 

British Mrpats.— The earliest medals pre- 
sented to American Indians by the English 
colonists are those known as the Pamunkey 
series. By Act 38, Laws of Virginia, in the 
14th year of King Charles II, March, 1661 (see 
Hening’s Statutes, m, 185), there were caused 
+o be made, possibly in the colony, “silver and 
plated plaques to be worn by the Indians when 
visiting the English settlements.” They were 
plain on the reverse, in order to permit the 
engraving of the names of the chiefs of the 
Indian towns. 

* * * * * * * * * 

On the capture of Montreal by Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst, Sept. 8, 1760, an interesting series 
of medals, known as the conquest medals, was 
issued. McLachlan says they ‘‘were evidently 
made in America, and presented to the Iroquois 
and Onondagas, and other chiefs who assisted 
in-the campaign.’ To each of the 23 chiefs, 
though they did but little fighting, was pre- 
sented a medal by Sir William Johnson, who, 
in his diary, under date of July 21, 1761, says: 
“T then delivered the medals sent me by the 
General for those who went with us to Canada 
last year, being twenty-three in number.” 

Beauchamp (p. 61) says: ‘In 1761 Johnson 
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had similar medals for the Oneidas, but none 
of them have been found.” 

1760. Obverse, view of a town, with bastions, on a 
river front, five church spires, island in river; in fore- 
ground, to left, a bastion with flag of St. George; in 
exergue, in an incused oval, D. C. F.; this side is cast 
and chased. Reverse, in field engraved, Montreal, 
remainder plain for insertion of name and tribe of the 
recipient. Silver; size, 1i}?in. Pewter; size, 1} in. 


Beauchamp (p. 66) says: ‘“IT'wo medals, 
relating to the capture of Montreal and con- 
quest of Canada, seem more likely to have been 
given by Johnson to the Indians in 1761. As 
the two medals have Indian symbols, and one 
Ambherst’s name, and that of Montreal, they 
seem to suit every way Johnson’s lavish distri- 
bution of medals at Otsego, when sent by his 
leader.” 

1761. Obverse, a laureated nude figure, typifying the 
St. Lawrence, to right, reclining, right arm resting on 
the prow of a galley, paddle in left hand, a beaver 
climbing up his left leg; in background a standard 
dnscribed Amherst within a wreath of laurel, surmounted 
by alion. In exergue, a shield with fleur-de-lis; above, 
a tomahawk, bow, and quiver; legend, Conquest of 
Canada. Reverse, a female figure, to right, seated 
beneath a pine tree; an eagle with extended wings~ 
standing on arock; before the female a shield of France, 
with club and tomahawk; legend, Montreal Taken, 
MDCCLX; in exergue, Soc. Promoting Arts and Com- 
merce. Silver; size, 1} in. 6 

1761. Obverse, head of King George, to right, nude, 
with flowing hair, laureated; legend, George II. King. 
Reverse, female figure seated beneath a pine tree, to 
left, weeping, typical of Canada; behind her a beaver 
climbing up a bank; legend, Canada Subdued; in exer- 
gue, MDCCLX.; below, S. P. A. C. Silver; bronze; 
size; 1} in. 

To commemorate the marriage of George 
III and Queen Charlotte a small special medal 
was struck, in 1761, for general distribution to 
insure the allégiance of the savages in the newly 
acquired province (McLachlan, p. 18). 

1761. Obverse, bust of king and queen facing each 
other; above, a curtain with cords and tassels falling 
midway between the heads, Reverse, the royal arms, 
with ribbon of the Garter, and motto on ribbon below, 
Dieu et Mon Droit. Silver; size, 1} in., pierced for 
suspension. 

The following series of medals is supposed to 
have been struck for presentation to Indian 
chiefs in Canada at the close of the French and 
Indian wars. ‘There were five in the series, 
differing in size and varying slightly in design; 
they were formed of two shells joined together; | 
one of lead and others of pewter, with tracings 
of gilding, have been found. 

1762. Obverse, youthful bust of king, to right, in 
armour, wearing ribbon of the Garter, hair in double curl 


over ear; legend, Dei Gratia. Reverse, the royal arms 
encircled by the ribbon of the Garter, surmounted by a 
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crown, supported by the lion and the unicorn; legend, 
Honi Soit qui Mal y Pense; ona ribbon below the motto, 
Dieu et Mon Droit. Silver; size, 1} by 34 in. 


In 1763 Pontiac rebelled against British rule, 
and the Government entered into treaty with 
the remaining friendly chiefs. A council was 
held at Niagara in 1764, at which time the 
series of three medals known as the “Pontiac 
conspiracy medals’ was presented to the chiefs 
and principal warriors. 


1764. Obverse, bust of king, to left, in armour and in 
very high relief, long hair tied with ribbon, laureated; 
legend, Georgius III. D.A.M. BRI. FRA. ET HIB. 
REX. F.D. Reverse, an officer and an Indian seated 
on a rustic bench in foreground; on the banks of a river, 
to right, three houses on a rocky point; at junction of 
river with ocean, two ships under full sail. The Indian 
holds in his» left hand a calumet, with his right grasps 
the hand of the officer; at left of Indian, in the back- 
ground, a tree, at right a mountain range; legend, 
Happy While United; in~exergue, 1764. In field, 
stamped in two small incused circles, D.C.F. and N 
York. Silver; size, 325 by 33 in.; loop, a calumet and 
an eagle’s wing. 


In 1765 a treaty was made with the British 
and Pontiac, and his chiefs were presented by 
Sir Wiliam Johnson, at Oswego, with the 
medals known as ‘‘the lion and wolf medals.’’ 
A large number of these were distributed, and 


_two reverse dies have been found. The design 


represents the expulsion of France from Canada 
(see Parkman, Pontiac Conspiracy, chap. xxxi; 
Betts, p. 238; Leroux, p. 156; McLachlan, p. 
13). 

1765. Obverse, bust of king to right, in armour, wearing 
the ribbon of the Garter; legend, Georgius III Det 
Gratia. Reverse, to left, the British lion reposing under 
a tree; to right, a snarling wolf; behind lion, a church 
and two houses; behind wolf, trees and bushes. Silver; 
size, 23 in. : 

A large body of Indians assembled in general 
council at Montreal, Aug. 17, 1778, representing 
the Sioux, Sauk, Foxes, Menominee, Winne- 
bago, Ottawa, Potawatomi, and Chippewa. 
It is generally supposed that at this time the 
presentation of the medals took place, in con- 
sideration of the assistance rendered the Bri- 
tish in the campaigns of Kentucky and Illinois 
and during the War of the Revolution. Gen. 
Haldimand, commander in chief of the British 
forces in Canada, also gave a certificate with 
each medal (see Hoffman in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 


1896; Betts, p. 284-286). 


- 


1778. Obverse, bust of king to right, wearing ribbon 
of the Garter. Reverse, the royal arms, surrounded by 
ribbon of the Garter and motto, surmounted by a crown, 
supported by the lion and the unicorn; at bottom rib- 
bon, with motto, Dieu et Mon Droit; shield of pretense 


_ ¢erowned. Silver; size, 23 in., with loop for suspension. 
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The following medals were presented, until 
about the time of the war of 1812, to Indian 
chiefs for meritorious service, and continued 
in use possibly until replaced by those of 1814 
(Leroux, p. 157): 


1775. Obverse, bust of the king, to left, with hair 
curled, wearing ribbon of the Garter; legend, Georgius 
III Dei Gratia. Reverse, the royal arms with support- 
ers; surmounted by crown and ribbon of the Garter; 
below, ribbon with motto, Diew et Mon Droit. Silver; 
size, 24 in., with loop for suspension, 

1794. Obverse, bust of king to right, in armour, wearing 
ribbon of the Garter, hair long, cloak over shoulders; 
two laurel branches from bottom of medal to height of 
shoulders of bust; legend, Georgius III Dei Gratia; in 
exergue, 1794. Reverse, on plain field, the royal arms 
with supporters, surmounted by helmet and crest, encir- 
cled by ribbon of the Garter, and below ribbon and 
motto. Silver; size, 1} in. 


At the close of the war of 1812, the Govern- 
ment, desirous of marking its appreciation of 
the services rendered by its Indian allies, be- 
sides making other presents and grants of land, — 
caused the following medal, in three sizes, to 
be struck in silver for presentation to the 
chiefs and principal warriors (Leroux, p. 158): 


1814. Obverse, bust with older head of king to right, 
laureated, draped in an ermine mantle, secured in front 
with a large bow of ribbon, wearing the collar and jewel 
of St. George; legend, Georgius III Dei Gratia Britan- 
marum Rex F. D.; under bust, 7. Wyon, Jun. S. Re- 
verse, the royal arms of Great Britain with shield of 
pretense of Hanover, surmounted by a crown and crested 
helmet, all encircled by ribbon of the Garter and sup- 
porters, below a ribbon with motto, Dieu et Mon Droit; 
above ribbon, a rose, thistle, and shamrock; behind 
helmet on both sides, a display of acanthus leaves; in 
exergue, 1814. Silver; size, 23 to 444 in. 

The following medal, in three sizes, was 
struck in 1840 for participants in the early 
treaties of the Queen’s reign. It is possible 
that it may have been presented also to the 
Indians of Lower Canada who took no part in 
the abortive uprising of 1837 (McLachlan, p. 
36; Leroux, p. 161): 

1840. Obverse, bust of Queen, to right, crowned; 
legend, Victoria Dei Gratia Britanniarum Regina F, D.; 
under neck W. Wyon, R. A. Reverse, arms of Great 
Britain, surmounted by crown and crested helmet, 
encircled by ribbon of the Garter, supported by the lion, 
and the unicorn; below, ribbon with motto, Dieu et 
Mon Droit, the rose and thistle; in exergue, 1840. Sil- 
ver; sizes, 22 to 425 in. 

The medal known as the Ashburton Treaty 
medal was given through Lord Ashburton, in 
1842, to the Micmac and other eastern Indians 
for services as guards and hunters, and assist- 
ance in laying out the boundary between the 
United States and Canada. 
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1842, Obverse, bust of queen in an inner dentilated 
circle, garland of roses around psyche knot; under bust, 
B. Wyon; no legend. Reverse, arms of Great Britain 
in an inner circle, surmounted by a crowned and crested 
helmet, encircled by the ribbon of the Garter; legend, 
Victoria Dei Gratia Britanniarum Regina Fid. Def. 
Ribbon in lower field backed by the rose and thistle 
(Betts, p. 159). Silver; size, 2i6 in. 


In 1848 the Peninsular War medal was 
issued, to be given to any officer, non-com- 
missioned officer, or soldier who had partici- 
pated in any battle or siege from 1793 to 1814. 
In general orders, dated Horse Guards, June 1, 
1847, were included the battles of Chateaugay, 
Oct. 26, 1813, and of Cryslers Farm, Noy. 
11, 1813, covering the invasion of Canada by 
the American army in 1813. ‘The medal was 
also conferred upon the Indians, the names of 
the battles engraved on clasps, and the name 
of the recipient on the edge of the medal, with 
title of warrior’? (Leroux, p. 177). 


1848. Obverse, bust of the queen to right, crowned; 
legend, Victoria Regina; below bust, 1848, and W. 
Wyon, R.A. Reverse, figure of the queen in royal robes, 
standing on a dais, crowning with a wreath of laurel the 
Duke of Wellington, who is kneeling before her; by side 
of dais a crouching lion; in exergue, 1703-1814. Silver; 


size, 21 in., with loop for suspension. 


The Prince of Wales on his visit to Canada 
in 1860 was received by Indians in full cere- 
monial dress. Each chief.was presented with 
a large silver medal, while the warriors received 
smaller medals. This medal is known as the 
Prince of Wales medal. 

1860. Obverse, head of queen to right, undraped and 
crowned; legend, Victoria D. G. Regina F. D. In lower 
right-hand field, the three feathers and motto; lower 
left-hand field, 1860. Reverse, the royal arms sur- 
mounted by a helmet, crown, and lion, with ribbon of 
the Garter, and on the ribbon below, Dieu ef Mon Droit; 
at back, roses, shamrock, and thistle; in exergue, 1860. 
Silver; size, 2 in., with loop for suspension. 

In 1860, when the Government had acquired 
the lands of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
territory and after the extinction of the Indian 
land titles, the following medal was presented 
to the Indians under Treaty No. 1. In the 
Report of the Commissioners it is stated: “In 
addition each Indian chief received a dress, a 
flag, and a medal as marks of distinction.” 
These medals at first were not struck for this 
occasion. 


1860. Obverse, head of the queen to right, crowned; 
legend, Victoria Regina; under bust, J. S. and B. Wyon, 
S.C. Reverse, two branches of oak, centre field plain 
for the engraving of name and tribe of recipient, Silver; 
size, 316 in. . 

The very large Confederation medal of 1867, 
with an extra rim soldered on it, was used in 


1872 for Treaty No. 2. It was presented to 
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the Indians subsequent to the acquisition of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory, at 
which time the Indian title to a large area was 
extinguished. “Twenty-five were prepared, 
but found so cumbersome no more were 
used” (Leroux, p. 219). 


1872. Obverse, bust of queen to right, within an inner 
circle having milled edge ground, with veil and necklace; 
legend, Dominion of Canada; below, Chiefs Medal, 1872; 
below bust, S. Wyon. Reverse, in inner circle Britannia 
seated with lion and four female figures, representing 
the four original provinces of the Canadian confedera- 
tion; legend, Juvenatus et Patrius Vigor Canada Instau- 
rata, 1867; in outer circle, Indians of the North West 
Territories. Silver; bronze; size, 3} in. 

The following medal was struck especially 
to replace the large and inartistic medal last 
described, and was intended for presentation 
at future treaties: 

1873. Obverse, head of queen to right, crowned with 
veil and necklace, draped; legend, Victoria D. G. Britt. 
REG. F. D.; below bust, J. S. Wyon. Reverse, a 
general officer in full uniform, to right, grasping the 
hand of an Indian chief who wears a feather headdress 
and leggings; pipe of peace at feet of figures; in back- 
ground, at back of Indian, several wigwams; back of 
officer, a half sun above horizon; legend, Indian Treaty 
No. , on lower edge, 187—. Silver; size, 3 in., with 
loop for suspension. 

A series of three medals was struck by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for presentation to 
the Indians of the great Northwest for faithful 
services. These were engraved by G. H. 
Kuchler of the Birminghammint, 1790 to 
1805. 

1793. Obverse, bust of king to left, long hair and 
draped; legend, Georgius III D..G. Britanniarum Rex 
Fidei. Def.; under bust, G. H. K. Reverse, arms of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; argent, a cross gules, four 
beavers proper, to the left, surmounted by a helmet and 
crest, a fox supported by two stags; motto on ribbon, 
Pro Pelle Cutem (Leroux, p. 59). Silver; sizes, 148 in. 
by 3 in. 

Consult Beauchamp, Metallic Ornaments of 
the New York Indians, 1903; Betts, American 
Colonial History Illustrated by Contempora- 
neous Medals, 1894; Carr, Dress and Orna- 
ments of Certain American Indians, 1897; 
Carter, Medals of the British Army, 1861; 
Catalogue du Musée Monetaire, 1833; Clark, 
Onondaga, 1849; Fisher, American Medals of 
the Revolution, in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., 
vi; Halsey, Old New York Frontier, 1901; 
Hawkins, Medallic Illustrations of British 
History; Hayden, Silver and Copper Medals, 
in Proc. Wyo. Hist. and Geol. Soc., 1, pt. 2, 
1886; Irwin, War Medals, 1899; Leroux, 
Medaillier du Canada, 1888; McLachlan in 
Canadian Antiq. and Numismat. Jour., 3d s., 
11, 1899; Wheeler, Trail of Lewis and Clark, 
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1900; Miner, History of Wyoming Valley, 
1845; O’Callaghan, Documentary History of 
the State of New York, 1856-87; Penhallow, 
History of the Wars of New England, 1824; 
Pinkerton, Medallic History of England, 1790; 
Snowden, Medals of Washington in the U. S. 
Mint, 1861. (B. B. B.) 

Medicine and Medicine-men. Medicine 
is an agent or influence employed to prevent, 
alleviate, or cure some pathological condition 
or its symptoms. The scope of such agents 
among the Indians was extensive, ranging, as 
among other primitive peoples, from magic, 
prayer, force of suggestion, and a multitude of 
symbolic and empirical means, to actual and 
more rationally used remedies. Where the 
Indians are in contact with whites the old 
methods of combating physical ills are slowly 
giving way to the curative agencies of civiliza- 
tion. The white man in turn has adopted 
from the Indians a number of valuable medic- 
inal plants, such as cinchona, jalapa, hydrastis, 
etc. 

In general the tribes show many similarities 
in regard to medicine, but the actual agents 
employed differ with the tribes and localities, 
as well as with individual healers. Magic, 
prayers, songs, exhortation, suggestion, cere- 
monies, fetishes, and certain specifics and 
mechanical processes are employed only by 
the medicine-men or medicine-women; other 
specific remedies or procedures are proprietary, 
generally among a few old women in the tribe; 
while many vegetal remedies and simple mani- 
pulations are of common knowledge in a given 
locality. 

The employment of magic consists in oppos- 
ing a supposed malign influence, such as that of 
asorcerer, spirits of the dead, mythical animals, 
etc., by the supernatural power of the healer’s 
fetishes and other means. Prayers are ad- 
dressed to benevolent deities and_ spirits, 


_ invoking their aid. Healing songs, consisting 


of prayers or exhortations, are sung. 


Ha- 


' rangues are directed to evil spirits supposed 


to cause the sickness, and often are accentu- 
ated by noises to frighten such spirits away. 


_ Suggestion is exercised in many ways directly 


7 


and indirectly. Curative ceremonies usually 
combine all or most of the agencies mentioned. 
Some of them, such as Matthews describes 


among the Navaho, are very elaborate, pro-. 


longed, and costly. The fetishes used are 
peculiarly shaped stones or wooden objects, 


lightning-riven wood, feathers, claws, hair, 


-sickness. 
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figurines of mythical animals, representations of 
the sun, of lightning, etc., and are supposed to 
embody a mysterious power capable of pre- 
venting disease or of counteracting its effects. 
Mechanical means of curing consist of rubbing, 
pressure with the hands or feet, or with a sash 
or cord (as in labour or in painful affections of 
the chest), bonesetting, cutting, cauterizing, 
scarifying, cupping (by sucking), blood-letting, 
poulticing, clysmata, sweat bath, sucking of 
snake poison or abscesses, counter irritation, 
tooth pulling, bandaging, ete. Dieting and 
total abstinence from food were forms of treat- 
ment in vogue in various localities. Vegetal 
medicines were, and in some tribes still are, 
numerous. Some of these are employed by 
reason of a real or fancied resemblance to the 
part affected, or as fetishes, because of a sup- 
posed mythical antagonism to the cause of the 
Thus, a plant with a worm-like 
stem may be given as a vermifuge; one that 
has many hair-like processes is used among the 
Hopi to cure -baldness. Among the Apache 
the sacred tule pollen known as ha-dn-tin is 
given or applied because of its supposed super- 
natural beneficial effect. Other plants are 
employed as remedies simply for traditional 
reasons, without any formulated opinion as to 
their modes of action. Finally, all the tribes 
are familiar with and employ cathartics and 
emetics; in some cases also diaphoretics, 
diuretics, cough medicines, ete. Every tribe 
has also knowledge of some of the poisonous 
plants in, its neighbourhood and their anti- 
dotes. 

The parts of plants used as medicines are 
most often roots, occasionally twigs, leaves, or 
bark, but rarely flowers or seeds. They are 
used either fresh or dry, and most commonly 
in the form of a decoction. Of this a con- 
siderable quantity, as much as a cupful, is 
administered at a time, usually in the morning. 
Only exceptionally is the dose repeated. 
Generally only a single plant is used, but 
among some Indians as many as four plants 
are combined in a single medicine; some of the 
Opata mix indiscriminately a large number of 
substances. The proprietary medicines are 
sold at a high price. Some of these plants, so 
far as they are known, possess real medicinal 
value, but many are quite useless for the pur- 
pose for which they are prescribed. There is 
a prevalent belief that the Indians are acquaint- 
ed with valuable specifics for venereal diseases, 
snake bites, etc., but how far this belief may 
be true has not yet been shown. 
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Animal and mineral substances are also occa- . 


sionally used as remedies. Among South- 
western tribes the bite of a snake is often 
treated by applying to the wound a portion of 
the ventral surface of the body of the same 
snake. ‘The Papago use crickets as medicine; 
the Tarahumare, lizards; the Apache, spider’s 
eggs. Among the Navaho and others red ochre 
combined with fat is used externally to prevent 
sunburn. The red, barren clay from beneath 
a campfire is used by White Mountain Apache 
women to induce sterility; the Hopi blow 
charcoal, ashes, or other products of fire on an 
inflamed surface to counteract the supposed 
fire which causes the ailment. Antiseptics are 
unknown, but some of the cleansing agents or 
healing powders employed probably serve as 
such, though undesignedly on the part of the 
Indians. 

The exact manner of therapeutic action is 
as absolutely unknown to the Indian as it is to 
the ignorant white man. Among some tribes 
the term for medicine signifies ‘‘mystery,”’ but 
among others a distinction is made between 
thaumaturgic practices .and actual medicines. 
Occasionally the term ‘medicine’ is extended 
to a higher class of greatly prized fetishes that 
are supposed to be imbued with mysterious 
protective power over an individual or even 
over a tribe. Such objects form the principal 
contents of the so-called medicine-bags. 

In many localities there was prepared on 
special occasions a tribal “medicine.” The 
Iroquois used such a remedy for healing 
wounds, and the Hopi still prepare one on the 
occasion of their Snake dance. Among the 
tribes who prepare tiswin, or tesvino, particu- 
larly the Apache, parts of a number of bitter 
aromatic, and even poisonous plants, especially 
a species of datura, are added to the liquid to 
make it “stronger”; these are termed medicines. 

The causation and the nature of disease 
being to the Indian in large part mysteries, he 
assigned them to supernatural agencies. In 
general, every illness that could not plainly be 
connected with a visible influence was regarded 
as the effect of an introduction into the body, 
by malevolent or offended supernatural beings 
or through sorcery practised by an enemy, of 
noxious objects capable of producing and 
continuing pain or other symptoms, or of 
absorbing the patient’s vitality. These beliefs, 
and the more rational ones concernihg many 
minor indispositions and injuries, led to the 
development of separate forms of treatment, 
and varieties of healers. 
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In every Indian tribe there were, and in 
some tribes still are, a number of men, and 
perhaps also a number of women, who were 
regarded as the possessors of supernatural 
powers that enabled them to recognize, antag- 


-onize, or cure disease; and there were others 


who were better acquainted with actual reme- 
dies than the average. These two classes were 
the “physicians.”” They were oftentimes dis- 
tinguished in designation and differed in 
influence over the people as well as in responsi- 
bilities. Among the Dakota one was called 
wakan witshasha, ‘mystery man,’ the other 
pejihuta witshasha, ‘grass-root man’; among ~ 
the Navaho one is khathali, ‘singer’, ‘chanter’, 
the other izéélini, ‘maker of medicines’; among 
the Apache one is faiyin, ‘wonderful,’ the other 
simply izé, ‘medicine.’ 

The mystery man, or thaumaturgist, was 
believed to have obtained from the deities, 
usually through dreams, but sometimes before 
birth, powers of recognizing and removing the 
mysterious causes of disease. He was “oiven’’ 
appropriate songs or prayers, and became 
possessed of one or more powerful fetishes. 
He announced or exhibited these attributes, 
and after convincing his tribesmen that he 
possessed the proper requirements, was accept- 
ed as a healer. In some tribes he was called 
to treat all diseases, in others his functions 
were specialized, and his treatment was re- 
garded as efficacious in only a certain line of 
affections. He was feared as well as respected. 
In numerous instances the medicine-man com- 
bined the functions of a shaman or priest with 


‘those of a healer, and thus exercised a great 


influence among his people. All priests were 
believed to possess some healing powers. 
Among most of the populous tribes the medi- 
cine-men of this class were associated in guilds 
or societies, and on special occasions performed 
great healing or “life (vitality) giving”’ cere- 
monies, which abounded in songs, prayers, 
ritual, and drama, and extended over a period 
of a few hours to nine days. 

The ordinary procedure of the medicine- 
man was about as follows: He inquired into 
the symptoms, dreams, and transgressions of 
tabus of the patient, whom he examined, and 
then pronounced his opinion as to the nature 
(generally mythical) of the ailment.. He then. 
prayed, exhorted, or sang, the last, perhaps, 


_to the accompaniment of a rattle; made passes 


with his hand, sometimes moistened with 
saliva, over the part affected; and finally 
placed his mouth over the most painful spot — 


~ charlatans to a greater or less degree. 
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and sucked hard to extract the immediate 
principle of the illness. This result he appar- 
ently accomplished, often by means of sleight- 


. of-hand, producing the offending cause in the 


shape of a thorn, pebble, hair, or other object, 
which was then thrown away or destroyed; 
finally he administered a mysterious powder 
or other tangible “medicine,” and perhaps left 
also a protective fetish. There were many 
variations of this method, according to the 
requirements of the case, and the medicine- 
man never failed to exercise as much mental 
influence as possible over his patient. For 
these services the healer was usually well 
compensated. If the case would not yield to 
the simpler treatment, a healing ceremony 
might be resorted to. If all means failed, 
particularly in the case of internal diseases or 
of adolescents or younger adults, the medicine- 
man often suggested a witch or wizard as the 
cause, and the designation of some one as the 
culprit frequently placed his life in jeopardy. 
If the medicine-man lost several patients in 
succession, he himself might be suspected 
either of having been deprived of his super- 
natural power or of having become a sorcerer, 
the penalty for which was usually death. 
These shaman healers as a rule were shrewd 
_ and experienced men; some were sincere, noble 
characters, worthy of respect; others were 
They 
are still to be found among the less civilized 


te tribes, but are diminishing in number and 


losing their influence. Medicine-women of 
this class were found among the Apache and 
- some other tribes. 

The most accomplished of the medicine- 


3 men practised also a primitive surgery, and 
_ aided, by external manipulation and otherwise, 


in difficult labour. The highest surgical 
- achievement, undoubtedly practised in part 
_ at least as a curative method, was trephining. 
_ This operation was of common occurrence and 
_ is still practised in Peru, where it reached its 
_ highest development among American tribes. 
_ Trephining was also known in quite recent 
_ times among the Tarahumare of Chihuahua, 
_ but has never been found north of Mexico. 
The other class of medicine men and women 
corresponds closely to the herbalists and the 
old-fashioned rural mid-wives among white 
people. The women predominated. They 
formed no societies, were not so highly respect- 
_ ed or so much feared as those of the other class, 
Were not so well compensated, and had less 
_ responsibility. In general they used much 
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more common sense in their practice, were 
acquainted with the beneficial effects of sweat- 
ing, poulticing, moxa, scarification, various 
manipulations, and numerous vegetal remedies, 
such as purgatives, emetics, etc. Some of 
these medicine-women were frequently sum- 
moned in cases of childbirth, and sometimes. 
were of material assistance. 

Besides these two chief classes of healers 
there existed among some tribes large medicine 
societies, composed principally of patients 
cured of serious ailments. This was particu- 
larly the case among the Pueblos. At Zufi 
there still exist several such societies, whose 
members include the greater part of the tribe 
and whose organization and functions are 
complex. The ordinary members are not 
actual healers, but are believed to be more 
competent to assist in the particular line of 
diseases which are the specialty of their society 
and therefore may be called by the actual 
medicine-men for assistance. They participate 
also in the ceremonies of their own society. 

For writings on the subject consult Hrdlicka, 
Physiological and Medical Observations, Bull. 
33, B. A. E., 1908 (in press). (A. H.) 


Medoctec. A former Malecite village on 
St. John r., New Brunswick, about 10 m. below 
the. present Woodstock. In 1721 the name 
occurs as that of an Abnaki tribe. Present. 
village is called Meductic. 

(J. M.) 

Madocteg.—St. Maurice (1760) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., x, 1064, 1858. Medocktack.—Gyles (1736) in 
Drake, Trag. Wild., 78, 1841. Medoctec.—Writer of 
1723 in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., viz, 5, 1876. Medocteck. 
Memoir of 1724 in N. Y, Doce. Col. Hist., rx, 940, 1855. 
Medoctek.—Vaudreuil (1721), ibid., 904. Medoctet. 
Beauharnois (1745), ibid., x, 18, 1858. Médocthek.— 
Iberville (1701), ibid., rx, 733, 1855 (the river), Me- 
doktek.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 143, 1855. Medostec.— 
Lotter, map, ca. 1770, 

Memkumnnlis (‘islands in front’). A village 
of the Mamalelekala and Koeksotenok, on 
Village id., at the mouth of Knight inlet, 
Brit. Col.; pop. 215 in 1885; 90 in 1911. 


Mém-koom-lish.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. 
for 1887, sec. 11, 65. Mémkumlis.—Boas in Bull. Am. 
Geog. Soc., 227, 1887. 

Memoégégyins (Mé’mogg ‘ins, ‘having salmon 
traps’). A gens of the Koeksotenok, a Kwa- 
kiutl tribe.— Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. for 1895, 
330. 

Memramcook (same as amlamkook, ‘varie- 
gated’) Mentioned by Rand (First Reading 
Book in Micmac, 81, 1875) as one of the 7 
districts of the Micmac country. Name is 
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perpetuated in a town and a river in West- 
morland co., N.B. 
Memruncook.—Alcedo, Dic. Geog., m1, 147, 1788. 


Menawzhetaunaung. An Ottawa village, 
about 1818, on an island in the lake of the 
Woods. (J. M.) 


Me-nau-zhe-tau-naung.—Tanner, Narr., 202, 1830. 
Me-nau-zhe-taw-naun.—Ibid., 198. Me-naw-zhe- 
tau-naung.—lIbid., 236. 

Mer, Gens de la (French: ‘people of the 
sea,’ or Gens de la Mer du Nord, ‘people of 
the sea of the north’). A collective term ap- 
plied by the early Jesuits to the Algonquian 
tribes about Hudson bay. (J. M.) 
Gens de la Mer du Nord.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 79, 1858. 
Gens de Mer.—Ibid., 1643, 3, 1858. 

Mesheka (Me-she’-kd, ‘mud turtle’). A gens 
of the Chippewa, q. v— Morgan, Anc. Soc., 
166, 1877. 


Meskwadare (for Miskwddés, ‘small water- 
turtle’—W. J.). <A gens of the Chippewa, 
q.v. 

Me-skwii-da’-re.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 
Miskwaidisi.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. 

Methy. The burbot (Lota maculosa), the 
loche of the Canadian French, a fish common 
in the waters of N. W. Canada. The word 
is taken from the name of this fish in the 
Wood Cree dialect of Algonquian, the Cree 
proper term being méihyey, according to La- 
combe. La Loche or Methy 1. at headwaters 
of Churchill r., Saskatchewan is named from 
this fish; also a lake in Ungava. 


166, 1877. 


(A. PYG.) 

Métis (‘Mixed,’ from French métis, a de- 
rivative of Latin miscere, ‘to mix’), or metzf. 
A term used by the French-speaking popula- 
tion of the N. W. to designate persons of 
mixed white and Indian blood. Among the 
Spanish-speaking population of the S. W. the 
word mestizo, of the same derivation, is used, 
_but is applied more especially to those of 
half-white and half-Indian blood. The term 
mustee, a corruption of mestizo, was formerly 
in use in the Gulf states. In the W. the term 
‘thalf-breed”’ is loosely applied to all persons 
of mixed white and Indian blood, without 
regard to the proportion of each. See Mized- 
bloods. (J. M.) 


Maitiffs.—Brevel fide Sibley (1805) in Am. State Pa- 
pers, Ind. Aff., 1, 730, 1832. Mestigos.—Williams, Vt., 
1, 494, 1809 (misprint). Mestizo.—Correct Spanish 
form; feminine mestiza. Métis.—Correct French form. 
Mustees.—Report of 1741 in Carroll ,Hist. Coll, S.C, 
1, 353, 1836. Musteses.—Bermuda Royal Gazette, 
July 13, 1875, fide Jour. Anthrpo. Inst., v, 491, 1876 
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(used in Bermuda for descendants of Indian slaves 
brought from the U. S.). Wissakodéwinini.—Baraga, 
Otchipwe-Eng. Dict., 421, 1880 (Chippewa name: ‘half- 
burnt wood man’; from wissdkode, ‘burnt trees’, refer- 
ring to their mixed light and dark complexion; pl. 
Wissdkodéwininiwog. He gives aiabitdwisid as the literal 
word for ‘half-breed’). 


Metlakatla. A Tsimshian town 15 m.s. of 
Port Simpson, Brit. Col. Anciently there were 
many towns in this neighbourhood, and while 
the mission station of the Church of England 


. (established in 1857 at a Tsimshian village 


of the same name) was conducted by Rev. 
Wm. Duncan, Metlakatla was a flourishing 
place. Trouble arising over the conduct of 
his work, Duncan moved in 1887 to Port 
Chester, or New Metlakatla, on Annette id., 
Alaska, and most of the Indians followed him. 


The old town contained 191 inhabitants in. 


1911. New Metlakatla, including whites 
and Indians, numbered 823 in 1890 and 
465 in 1900. See Missions. (JoRuS.) 


Metlah Catlah.—Horetzky, Canada on Pac., 148, 1874. 
Metlahcatlah.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. 
Col., map, 1884. Metlahkatlah.—Heming in Can. 
Pacific Ry. Rep. Prog., ii, 1877. Metlakahtla.— 
Whymper, Alaska, 59, 1869. Metlakatla.—Can. Ind. 
Aff., pt. um, 68, 1902. Metla-katla.—Dawson, Queen 
Charlotte Ids., 1238, 1880. 


Metstoasath (Mzitsid’ asath). A sept of 
the Toquart, a Nootka tribe.— Boas in 6th 
Rep. N. W. tribes of Canada, 31, 1890. 


Miahwahpitsiks (Mi-ah-wah'-pit-siks, ‘sel- 
dom lonesome’). A division of the Piegan 
tribe of the Siksika. 
Mi-ah-wah’-pit-siks.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales, 209, 1892. Seldom Lonesome.—Ibid., 225. 

Miawkinaiyiks (‘big topknots’). A divi- 
sion of the Piegan tribe of the Siksika. 

Big Topknots.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 209, 
1892. Mi-aw’-kin-ai-yiks.—Ibid., 225. 

Michacondibi (mitcha, ‘large,’ indibe, or 

gindibe, ‘head,’: ‘big head’ (Baraga), possibly 
referring to the Tétes de Boule). An Algon- 
quian(?) tribe or band, probably a part of the 
Cree or of the Maskegon, formerly on a river 
of the same name (Albany r,?) entering the 
send of Hudson bay from the s.w. Lahontan 
placed them about the headwaters of Ottawa 
it. 
Machakandibi.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 231, 1703. 
Machandibi.—Lahontan (1703), New Voy., map, 1735. 
Machantiby.—La Chesnaye (1697) in Margry, Déc., 
v1, 6, 1886. Michacondibis.—Bacqueville de la 
Potherie, Hist. Am., 11, 49, 1753. 

Michipicoten (Mishibigwadunk, ‘place of 
bold promontories,’ or ‘region of big places.’— 
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W. J.). The designation of the Algonquian 
Indians living on Michipicoten r., Ontario, Nn. 
of lake Superior, and northward. In Canada 
they are officially classed as ‘“Michipicoten 
and Big Heads,” consisting of two bands 
belonging to different tribes. The smaller 
band consists of Chippewa and are settled 
on a reservation known as Gros Cap, on the 
w. side of the river, near its mouth; the other 
band belongs to the Maskegon and resides 
mainly near the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s post on 
Brunswick lake, on then. side of the height-of- 
land. The two bands together numbered 283 
in 1884, and 358 in 1906. See Tétes de Boule. 
(J. M.) 

Micmac (Migmak, ‘allies’; Nigmak, ‘our 
allies.—Hewitt). The French called them 
Souriquois.» An important Algonquian tribe 
that occupied Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and 
Prince Edward ids., the N. portion of New 
Brunswick, and probably points in s. and w. 
Newfoundland. While their neighbours the 
Abnaki have close linguistic relations with the 
Algonquian tribes of the Great lakes, the 
Micmac seem to have almost as distant a 


relation to the group as the Algonquians of 


the plains (W. Jones). If Schoolcraft’s sup- 
position be correct, the Micmac must have 
been among the first Indians of the N.E. 
coast encountered by Europeans, as he thinks 
they were visited by Sebastian Cabot in 1497, 
and that the 3 natives he took to England 
were of this tribe. Kohl believes that those 
captured by Cortereal in 1501 and taken to 
Europe were Micmac. Most of the early 
voyagers to this region speak of the great 
numbers of Indians on the n. coast of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and of their fierce 
and warlike character. They early became 


_ friends of the French, a friendship which was 
lasting and which the English—after the 


treaty of Utrecht in 1713, by which Acadia 


was ceded to them—found impossible to have 


transferred to themselves for nearly half a 
century. Their hostility to the English pre- 
vented for a long time any serious attempts 
at establishing British settlements on the N. 
coast of Nova Scotia ands. and k. coasts of 
New Brunswick, for although a treaty of 
peace was concluded with them in 1760, it 
was not until 1779 that disputes and difficulties 
with the Micmac ceased. In the early wars 
on the New England frontier the Cape Sable 
Micmac were especially noted. 

The missionary Biard, who, in his Relation 
of 1616, gives a somewhat full account of the 
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habits and characteristics of the Micmac and 
adjacent tribes, speaks in perhaps rather too 
favourable terms of them. He “says: You 
could not distinguish the young men from 
the girls, except in their way of wearing their 
belts. For the women are girdled both above 
and below the stomach and are less nude than 
the men... . Their clothes are trimmed with 
leather lace, which the women curry on the 
side that is not hairy. They often curry both 
sides of elk skin, like our buff skin, then 
variegate it very prettily with paint put on 
in a lace pattern, and make gowns of it; from 
the same leather they make their shoes and 
strings. The men do not wear trousers. . . 
they wear only a cloth to cover their naked- 
ness.” Their dwellings were usually the 
ordinary conical wigwams covered with bark, 
skins, or matting. Biard says that “in sum- 
mer the shape of their houses is changed; for 
they are broad and long that they may have 
more air.’ There is an evident attempt to 
show these summer bowers in the map of 
Jacomo di Gastaldi, made about 1550, given 
in vol. 111 of some of the editions of Ramusio. 
Their government was similar to that of the 
New England Indians; polygamy was not 
common, though practised to some extent by 
the chiefs; they were expert canoemen, and. 
drew much of their subsistence from the waters. 
Cultivation of the soil was very limited, if 
practised at all by them, when first encoun- 
tered by the whites. Biard says they did not 
till the soil in his day. 

According to Rand (Micmac First Reading 
Book, 1875), they divided their country, 
which they called Megumage, into 7. districts, 
the head chief living in the Cape Breton dis- 
trict. The other six were Pictou, Memram- 
cook, Restigouche, Eskegawaage, Shubena- 
cadie, and Annapolis. The first three of these 
formed a group known as Siguniktawak; the 
other three formed another group known 
as Kespoogwit. In 1760 the Micmac bands 
or villages were given as Le Have, Mira- 
michi, Tabogimkik, Pohomoosh, Gediak 
(Shediac), Pictou, Kashpugowitk (Kespoog- 
wit), Chignecto, Isle of St. Johns, (Prince 
Edward id.), Nalkitgoniash, Cape Breton, 
Minas, Chigabennakadik (Shubenacadie), 
Keshpugowitk (Kespoogwit, duplicated), and 
Rishebouctou (Richibucto). The Gaspesians 
are a band of Micmac differing somewhat in 
dialect from the rest of the tribe. 

In 1611 Biard estimated the Micmac at 
3,000 to 3,500. In 1760 they were reported 
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at nearly 3,000, but had been lately much 
wasted by sickness. In 1766 they were again 
estimated at 3,500; in 1880 they were officially 
reported at 3,892, and in 1884 at 4,037. Of 
these, 2,197 were in Nova Scotia, 933 in New 
Brunswick, 615 in Quebec, and 292 on Prince 
Edward id. In 1911, according to the Report 
of Canadian Indian Affairs, they numbered 
2,941, of whom 423 were in Quebec province, 
1,046 in New Brunswick, 2,026 in Nova Scotia, 
and 292 on Prince Edward id. The number 
in Newfoundland is not known. 

The Micmac villages are as follows: An- 
tigonish (?), Beaubassin (mission), Boat Har- 
bour, Chignecto, Eskasoni, Indian Village, 
Isle of St. Johns, Kespoogwit, Kigicapigiak, 
Lahaye, Maria, Minas, Miramichi, Nalkit- 
goniash, Nipisiguit, Pictou, Pohomoosh, Rest- 
igouche, Richibucto, Rocky Point, Shediac, 
Shubenacadie, and Tabogimkik. 


(Gs Meo Gaels) 


Acadcan.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 59, 
1856 (misprint). Acadian Indians.—Jefferys, French 
Doms., pt. 1, 66, 1761 (Dawson in Hind, Lab. Penin., 0, 
44, 1863, says Acadia is a Micmac word used in composi- 
tion to denote the local abundance of objects referred 
to). Bark Indians.—Buchanan, N. Am. Inds., 156, 
1824. Kinckemoeks.—Rasle (1724) in Mass. Hist. 
Soe. Coll., 2d s., virt, 248, 1819 (misreading of MS. or 
misprint). Matu-és’-wi skitchi-nG-Gk.—Chamber- 
lain, Malesit MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Malecite name, mean- 
ing ‘porcupine Indians’; so called on account of their 
using porcupine quills in ornamentation). Mechi- 
macks.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 127, 1816. Me- 
gum.—Rand, Micmac First Reading Book, 81, 1875 (a 
Micmac so calls himself). Megtimawaach.—Rand, 
Eng.-Micmac Dict., 169, 1888. Michmacs.—Trader 
in Smith, Bouquet’s Exped., 69, 1766. Mickemac.— 
Lahontan (1703) quoted by Richardson, Arctic Exped., 
1, 38, 1851. Mickmacks.—Longueuil (1726) in ING Ys 
Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 956, 1855. Mickmaks.—Quotation 
in Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 3, 137, 1848. Micmacks.— 
Longueuil (1726) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 956, 1855. 
Micmaks.—Begon (1725), ibid., 943. Mic Macs.— 
Potter in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., rv, 192, 1856. Mic- 
macs.—Doe. of 1696 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 643, 
1855. Miggaamacks.—Rouillard, Noms Géographi- 
ques, 63, 1906. Mikemak.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 
223, 1703 (given also by Gatschet, Penobscot M3., 1887, 
as their Penobscot name, ‘Mikémak’; singular, Mike- 
ma). Mikmacs.—Vaudreuil (1757) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., x, 658, 1858. Mikmak.—Cocquard (1757), ibid., 
529. Mukmacks.—Buchanan, N. Am. Inds., 1, 139, 
1824. Shannok.—Gatschet in Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
409, 1885. Shanung.—Gatschet, quoting Latham, 
ibid. Shawnuk.—Gatschet, ibid. Shdénack.—-Lloyd, 
quoting Payton, in Jour. Anthrop. Inst., 1v, 29, 1875 
(‘bad Indians’: Beothuk name). Soericoi.—Du Creux 
map of Canada (1660) cited by Vetromile, Abnakis, 21, 
1866 (Latin form). Sorriquois.—Vetromile in Me. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., v1, 210, 1859. Souricois.—Champlain 
(1603), GEuvres, u, 58, 1870. Sourikois.—Jes. Rel. 
1652, 26, 1858. Sourikwosiorum.—De Laet (1633) 
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quoted by Tanner, Narr., 329, 1830. Souriquios.— 
Jes. Rel. 1611, 8, 1858. Souriquosii.—De Laet (1633) 
quoted by Barton, New Views, xxxv, 1798. Sourri- 
quois.—Vetromile in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., vr, 208, 1859. 
Suriquois.—Lords of Trade (1721) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., v, 592, 1855. 

Miemissouks. Given as the name of a 
tribe somewhere between Bellingham bay and 
Fraser r., in‘ Washington or British Columbia. 
Probably Salishan, otherwise unidentifiable. 
Mie-mis-souks.—Starling in U. S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 170, 
1852. Misonk.—Ibid., 171. 

Migichihiliniou (Migiziwininiwig, ‘people 
of the Eagle clan’; or perhaps Migistwin- 
iniwug, ‘people with wampum’, or ‘people with 
the cowrie shells.’— W. J.). Given by Dobbs as 
the name of a band of (Algonquian?) Indians 
residing on the ‘‘Lake of Eagles,” between lake 
Winnipeg and lake of the Woods—probably 
Eagle lake, about 60 m. x. of lake of the 
Woods. He thinks they were related to the 
Assiniboin, “because of the great affinity of 
their language.” As this statement is in con- 
tradiction to his subsequent assertion, known 
from other evidence to be correct, that the 
Assiniboin dwelt w. of lake Winnipeg, it may be 
inferred that these ‘‘Hagle-men’’ belong to 
the Chippewa, who have among their gentes 
one named Omegeeze, “Bald Eagle.”’ 

(Gimeniene Kol ela) 
Eagle ey’d Indians.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 24, 1744. 
Eagle Eyed Indians.—Ibid., map. Migichihilini- 
ous.—lIbid., 24. 

Mihtukmechakick. A name, signifying 
‘tree eaters,’ which, according to Roger Wil- 
liams’ Key (Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., 1, 
209, 1794), referred to ‘‘a people so called 
(living between three or four hundred m. w. 
into the land) from their eating mth-tuck-quash 
‘trees.’ They are men eaters; they set no 
corn, but live on the bark of chestnut and 
walnut and other fine trees. They dry and 
eat this bark with the fat of beasts and some- 
times of men. This people are the terror of 
the neighbouring natives.’ The name Ad- 
irondack (q.v.), applied by the Iroquois to 
certain Algonquian tribes of Canada, signifies 
‘they eat trees.’ (IM. CES} 


Mikonoh (Mi'kina‘k, ‘snapping turtle’). A 
gens of the Chippewa, q. Vv. 


Mi'kina'k.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. 
Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877. 


Mik-o-noh’.— * 


Minas. A Micmac village or band in Nova 
Scotia in 1760.—Frye (1760) in Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., Ist s., x, 115, 1809. 
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Mingan (Ma/ingiin, ‘wolf’). A Montagnais 
(Algonquian) village near the mouth of Min- 
gan r., on the N. shore of the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, Quebec. It is the general rendezvous 
for all the Indians for several hundred miles 
around. The name occurs in the grant of the 
seigniory in 1661, and a mission was probably 
established there soon after (Hind, Lab. Penin., 
I, 43-44, 1863). The village numbered 178 
inhabitants in 1884, and 198 in 1911. (J. m.) 
Ma’ingan.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. 


Minishinakato. <A band of the Assiniboin. 


Gens du Lac.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 
387, 1862. Min/-i-shi-nak’-a-to.— Ibid. 


Miramichi. A former Micmac village on 
the right bank of Miramichi r., New Brunswick, 
where it flows into the gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The French had a mission there in the 17th 
century, and in 1760 there was a Micmac 
village or band of that name. (J. M.) 


Merimichi.—Frye (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
Ist s., x, 115, 1809. Merrimichi.—Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., Ist. s., m1, 100, 1794. Miramichi.—Beauharnois 
(1745) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., x, 5, 1858. Mirimichy. 
Stiles (1761) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., x, 116, 
1809. Mizamichis.—Shea, Miss. Val., 86, 1852 (mis- 
print). 


Mishtawayawininiwak. The Chippewa 
name for that part of the tribe living in 
Canada. 


Mictawayang.—Wm. Jones, inf'n, 1905 
Mishtawaya-wininiwak.—A. 8S. Gatschet, 
MS., B. A. E., 1882 (wininiwak =‘people’). 


Miskouaha. One of the 4 divisions of the 

Nipissing at the lake of Two Mountains, 
Quebec, in 1736. Their totem was blood, for 
which reason they were also callcd Gens du 
Sang. 
Gens du Sang.—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., 1x, 1053, 1855. Mikouachakhi.—Jes. Rel. 
1643, 38, 1858 (same?). Miskouaha.—Chauvignerie, 
op. cit. Miskuakes.—Chauvignerie as quoted by 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 554, 1853. 


(c=sh). 
Ojibwa 


Missiassik (on the etymology of the name, 
see McAleer, Study in the Etymology of Mis- 
sisquoi, 1906). An Algonquian tribe or body 
of Indians belonging to the Abnaki group, 
formerly living on Missisquoi r. in Nn. Vermont. 
Whether they formed a distinct tribe or a de- 
tatched portion of some known Abnaki tribe 
is uncertain. If the latter, which seems prob- 
able, as the name ‘Wanderers’ was sometimes 
applied to them, it is possible they were re- 
lated to the Sokoki or to the Pequawket. They 
had a large village at the mouth of Missisquoi 
r, in Franklin co., on lake Champlain, but 
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abandoned it about 1730 on account of the 
ravages of an epidemic, and removed to St. 
Francis, Quebec. They subsequently sold 
their claims in Vermont to the “Seven Nations 
of Canada.” Chauvignerie in 1736 gives 180 
as the number of their warriors, indicating a 
population of 800. They seem to have been 
on peaceable terms with the Iroquois. - 


(J. M. C. T.) 
Masiassuck.—Douglass, Summary, f,0 LOO Naw oor 
Massassuk.—La Tour, map, 1784. Messiasics.— 


Boudinot, Star in the West, 127, 1816 (possibly the 
Missisauga). Michiskoui.—Chauvignerie (1736) in 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 553, 1853. Misiskoui.— 
Beauharnois (1744) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist , rx, 1110, 
1855 (village). Missiassik.—Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 
3, 390, 1816. Missiscoui.—De Bougainville (1757) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 607, 1858. Missiskouy.— 
Doc. of 1746, ibid., 32. Wanderers.—Chauvignerie, 
op. cit. (given as synonymous with Michiskoui). 


Mission. One of the three bodies of Seton 
Lake Lillooet on the w. side of Seton lake, 
under the Williams Lake agency, Brit. Col.; 
pop..63-1m, 1911-—Can. Ind. 'Aff., pt. 1,18, 
1911. 


Mission (Burrard Inlet). The name given 
by the Canadian Dept. of Indian Affairs to 
one of six divisions of Squawmish under 
the New Westminster agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 
221 in 1911. 


Mission Valley. The local name of a band 
of Salish of Fraser* superintendency, Brit. Col. 
—Can. Ind. Aff., 79, 1878-79. 


Missions. [rom the very discovery of 
America the spiritual welfare of the native 
tribes was a subject of concern to the various 
colonizing nations, particularly Spain and 
France, with whom the Christianization and 
civilization of the Indians were made a regular 
part of the governmental scheme, and the 
missionary was frequently the pioneer ex- 
plorer and diplomatic ambassador. In the 
English colonization, on the other hand, the 
work was usually left to the zeal of the indi- 
vidual philanthropist or of voluntary organ- 
izations. - 

First in chronological order, historical im- 
portance, number of establishments, and popu- 
lation, come the Catholic missions, conducted 
in the earlier period chiefly by Jesuits among 
the French and by Franciscans among the 
Spanish colonies. The earliest mission es-” 
tablishments within the present United States 
were those begun by the Spanish Franciscam 


* Probably in present New Westminster agency. 
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Fathers, Padilla, Juan de la Cruz, and 
Descalona of the Coronado expedition, among 
the Quivira (Wichita), Pecos, and Tigua in 
1542. Three years later the work was begun 
among the Texas tribes by Father Olmos. A 
century thereafter the first Protestant missions 
(Congregational) were founded by Mayhew 
and Eliot in Massachusetts. From that period 
the work was carried on both N. and S. until 
almost every denomination was represented, 
including Orthodox Russian in Alaska and 
the Mormons in Utah. 
* * * * * * 
The New York mission began in 1642, 
among the Mohawk, with the ministration of 
the heroic Jesuit captive, Father Isaac Jogues, 
who met a cruel death at the hands of the 
same savages 4 years later. During a tem- 
porary peace between the French and the 
Troquois in 1653 a regular post and mission 
church were built at Onondaga, the capital 
of the confederacy, by permission of the league. 
The Oneida, Cayuga, and Seneca invited and 
received missionaries. Much of their welcome 
was undoubtedly due to the presence in the Iro- 
quois villages of large numbers of incorporated 
Christian captives from the destroyed Huron 
nation. The truce lasted but a short time, how- 
ever, and before the summer of 1658 the 
missionaries had withdrawn and the war was 
again on. In 1666 peace was renewed and with- 
in a short time missions were again founded 
among all the tribes. In 1669 a few Christian 
Iroquois, sojourning at the Huron mission 
of Lorette, near Quebec city, withdrew 
and formed a new mission settlement near 
Montreal, at a place on the St. Lawrence 
known as La Prairie, or under its mission name, 
St. Francois-Xavier-des-Prés, the precursor of 
the later St. Francois-Xavier-du-Sault and the 
modern Caughnawaga. The new town soon 
became the rallying point for all the Christian 
Iroquois, who removed to it in large numbers 
from all the tribes of the confederacy, partic- 
ularly from the Mohawk towns. There also 
gathered the Huron and other Christian cap- 
tives from among the Iroquois, as also many 
converts from all the various eastern Algon- 
quian tribes in the French alliance. To this 
period belongs the noted Jesuit scholar, EHti- 
enne de Carheil, who, arriving in 1666, devoted 
the remaining 60 years of his life to work among 
the Cayuga, Hurons, and Ottawa, mastering 
all three languages, and leaving behind him 
a manuscript dictionary of Huron radices in 
Latin and French. ; 
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In 1668, also, a considerable body of Chris- 
tian Cayuga and other Iroquois, together with 
some adopted Hurons, crossed lake. Ontario 
from New York and settled on the N. shore in 
the neighbourhood of Quinte bay. At their re- 
quest Sulpician priests were sent to minister 
to them, but, within a few years, the immigrant 
Indians had either returned to their original 
country or scattered among the other Cana- 
dian missions. In 1676 the Catholic Lroquois 
mission town of La Montagne was founded 
by the Sulpician fathers on the island of 
Montreal, with a well-organized industrial 
school in charge of the Congregation sisters. 
In consequence of these removals from the 
Iroquois country and the breaking out of a 
new war with the Five Tribes in 1687, the 
Jesuit missions in New York were brought to 
a close. In the seven years’ war that followed 
Christian Iroquois of the missions and heathen 
Iroquois of the Five Nations fought against 
each other as allies of French or English, re- 
spectively. La Montagne was abandoned in 
1704, and the mission transferred to a new 
site at the Sault-au-Recollet, n. of Montreal. 
In 1720 this was again removed to the lake 
of Two Mountains (Oka or Canasadaga) on the: 
Ottawa r., 20m. above Montreal, where the Iro- 
quois were joined by the Nipissing and Al- 
gonkin, of the former Sulpician mission town 
of Ile-aux-Tourtres. Among the noted workers 
identified with it, all of the scholarly Sulpician 
order, may be named Revs. Dépéret, Guten, 
Mathevet, 1746-81; De Terlaye, 1754-77; 
Guichart, Dufresne, and Jean Andre Cuogq, 
1843-90. Several of these gave attention also 
to the Algonkin connected with the same mis- 
sion, and to the Iroquois of St. Regis and other 
stations. All of them were fluent masters of 
the Iroquois language, and have left important 
contributions to philology, particularly Cuogq, 
whose “Etudes philologiques’” and Iroquois 
dictionary remain our standard authorities. 

All effort among the villages of the con- 
federacy was finally abandoned, in consequence 
of the mutual hostility of France and England. 


In 1748 the Sulpician Father Frangois Picquet 


founded the new mission settlement of Pre- 
sentation on the St. Lawrence at Oswegatchie, 
the present Ogdensburg, N. Y., which within 
three years had a prosperous population of 
nearly 400 families, drawn chiefly from the 
Onondaga and Cayuga tribes. About 1756 
the still existing mission town of St. Francis 
Regis (St. Regis), on the s. side of the st 
Lawrence where the Canada-New York bound, 


i 
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ary intersects it, was founded under Jesuit 
auspices by Iroquois emigrants from Caugh- 
nawaga mission. The Oswegatchie settlement 
declined after the Revolution until its abandon- 


ment in 1807. Caughnawaga, St. Regis, and 


Lake of Two Mountains still exist as Catholic 
Iroquois mission towns, the two first named 


being the largest Indian settlements wn. of 


Mexico. 
* * * * * * 
Canapa East; NEWFOUNDLAND, ETC. 
Canada, being originally a French possession, 
the mission work for a century and a half was 
almost entirely with the Catholics. Port Royai, 
now Annapolis, Nova Scotia, was founded in 
in 1605, and the resident priest, Father Fléche, 
divided his attention between the French 
settlers and the neighbouring Micmac. In 
1611 the Jesuits, Fathers Peter Biard and 


_Enemond Massé, arrived from France, but 


finding work among the Micmac made difficult 


_ by the opposition of the governor, they went 


to the Abnaki, among whom they established 
a mission on Mt. Desert id., Maine, in 1613. 


_ The mission was destroyed in its very begin- 
ning by the English Captain Argall. 


_the tribe. 


In 1619 work was resumed among the 
Micmac and the Malecite of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and lower Quebec under the 
Récollet Franciscans and continued for at 
least half a century. The most distinguished 


_ of these Récollets was Father Chrestien Le 


Clereq, who, while stationed at the Micmac 


_mission of Gaspe, at the mouth of the St. 


Lawrence, from 1655 to about 1665, mastered 
the language and devised for it a system of 
hieroglyphic writing which is still in use in 
Another of the same order is said 
to have been the first to compile a dictionary 
of a Canadian language, but the work is now 
lost. The eastern missions continued, under 
varying auspices and fortunes, until the taking 


of Louisburg, Nova Scotia, by the English in 


1745, when all the missionaries in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick were either deported or 
compelled to seek other refuge. In their ab- 
sence the Abbé Maillard, of Nova Scotia, 
ministered for some years to the Micmac and 
the Malecite, at first in secret and then openly 


after the peace of 1760. To him we owe a 


Micmac grammar and a treatise on the cus- 
toms of the Indians. It was not until within 


. the last century. when international and sec- 


tarian jealousies had largely passed away, that 
the work was resumed, continuing without 
interruption to the present time. 
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Work was begun in 1615 by the Récollets 
among the roving Montagnais and Algonkin 
of the Saguenay, Ottawa, and lower St. Law- 
rence region. The pioneers were Fathers 
Dolbeau, Jamet, and Du Plessis, together with 
Father Le Caron in the Huron field. In 1636 
Dolbeau had extended his ministrations to 
the outlying bands of the remote Eskimo of 
Labrador. The principal missions were es- 
tablished at Tadoussac (Montagnais), the great 
trading resort at the mouth of the Saguenay; 
Gaspe (Montagnais and Micmac) and Three 
Rivers (Montagnais and Algonkin), all in 
Quebec province; Miscou, N. B., for the Mic- 
mac, and on Georgian bay for the Hurons. In 
1625 the Récollets called the Jesuits to their 
aid, and a few years later, withdrew entirely, 
leaving the work to be continued by the latter 
order. In 1637 the Jesuit mission of St.Joseph 
was founded by Le Jeune at Sillery, near 
Quebec, and soon became the most important 
colony of the christianized Montagnais and 
Algonkin. In 1646, at the request of the Ab- 
naki, Father Gabriel Druillettes was sent to 
that tribe. In consequence of the later New 
England wars, large numbers of the Abnaki 
and other more southerly tribes took refuge in 
the Canadian missions. 

In 1641 Fathers Charles Raymbault and 
Isaac Jogues, among the Ottawa bands on the 
headwaters of the river of that name, accom- 
panied a party to the far W. and discovered the 
great lake Superior, planting a cross and preach- 
ing in the camps about the present Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. In the next year a regular 
mission was established among the Nipissing, 
on the n. shore of the lake of the same name. 
Other missions followed, continuing until the 
dispersion of the Algonkin tribes by the Iro- 
quois in 1650. Most of the fugitives fled west- 
ward, roving along the shores of lake Superior 
without missionary attention until visited by 
the Jesuit Allouez in 1667. Other names con- 
nected with this early Algonkin mission were 
those of Pijart, Garreau, and the pioneer ex- 
plorer Réné Ménard. In 1657 the first Sul- 
picians arrived at Quebec from France, and 
soon afterward began work among the neigh- 
bouring tribes, but with principal attention 
to the Iroquois colonies on both shores of 
lake Ontario, at Quinte and Oswegatchie. 
To this period belongs the wonderful 
canoe voyage of discovery by the two Sulpi- 
cians, Galinée and Dollier de Casson, in 1669- 
70, from Montreal up through the Great lakes 
to Mackinaw, where they were welcomed by 
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the Jesuits Dablon and Marquette, and then 
home, by way of French r., Nipissing, and the 
Ottawa. No less important was the discovery 
of an overland route from the St. Lawrence 
to Hudson bay in 1671-72 by the Sieur St. 
Simon, accompanied by the Jesuit Charles 
Albanel. Ascending the Saguenay from Ta- 
doussac they crossed the divide, and after 10 
months of toilsome travel finally reached the 
bay near the mouth of Rupertr., where Albanel, 
the first missionary to penetrate this remote 
region, spent some time preaching and bap- 
tizing among the wandering Maskegon along 
the shore. Jn 1720 a number of the christian- 
ized Iroquois, with fragments of the Algonkin 
bands, after years of shifting about, were 
gathered into a new mission settlement at 
Oka, or lake of Two Mountains (Lac des 
Deux Montagnes), also known under its Iro- 
quois name of Canasadaga, on the N. bank 
of the Ottawa, above the island of Montreal. 
It still exists as one of the principal Indian 
settlements. 

Among the earlier missionaries in this region 
who have made important contributions to 
Algonquian philology may be noted: Father 
Louis André, Jesuit, who spent more than 40 
years with the Montagnais and the Algonkin, 
from 1669, leaving behind him a manuscript 
dictionary of the Algonkin, besides a great 
body of other material; Father Antonio Silvy, 
Jesuit, of the same period, author of a manu- 
script Montagnais dictionary; Father Pierre 
Laure, Jesuit, with the Montagnais, 1720-38, 
author of a manuscript Montagnais grammar 
and dictionary, and other works; Father Jean 
Mathevet, Sulpician, at Oka, 1746 to 1781, the 
author of an Abnaki dictionary; Father Vin- 
cent Guichart, ministering to Algonkin and 
Iroquois at Oka from 1754 until his death in 
1793, master of both languages and author of 
a manuscript Algonkin grammar; the Abbé 
Thavenet, Sulpician, at Oka, from about 1793 
to 1815, author of an Algonkin grammar and 
dictionary and other miscellany, still in manu- 
script; Father J. B. La Brosse, Jesuit, with the 
Montagnais and Malecite, 1754 to his death 
in 1782, author of a number of religious and 
teaching works in the Montagnais language. 
Among the most distinguished labourers with- 
in the last century in the Montagnais, Algonk- 
kin, and Maskegon territories, stretching from 
the St. Lawrence to Hudson bay, may be 
named Fathers Durocher (1829-73), Garin 
(1845-57), Laverlochére (1845-51), Lebret 


(1861-69), Guéguen (1864-88+), and Prévost 
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(1873-88+), all of the Oblate order, and each 
the author of some important contribution to 
American philology. Rev. Charles Guay has 
given attention to the language among the 
Miemac of New Brunswick. In recent years 
the most prominent name is that of Father 
J. A. Cuogq, Sulpician, already noted, mission- 
ary at Oka for more than half a century, 
beginning in 1847, master of the Mohawk and 
Algonkin languages, and author of a dictionary 
of each, besides numerous other important 
linguistic works. 

According to the Indian Affairs Dept. 
Report for 1911 the Catholic Indians of the 
five eastern provinces numbered 19,652, in- 
cluding all those of Prince Edward Id., Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, five-sixth of those 
of Quebec, and one-third of the Christian 
Indians of Ontario. Every settlement of im- 
portance had a church, school, or visiting priest, 
the standard for industry being fair, for tem- 
perance good, and for honesty and general 
morality exceptionally high. 

The noted Huron missions hold a place by 
themselves. The beginning was made by the 
Récollet, Joseph le Caron, who accompanied 
Champlain on his visit to the Huron country 
in 1615. The tribe at that time occupied the 
shores of Georgian bay, Ontario, and with 
other incorporated bands may have numbered 
10,000 souls or more (some estimates are much 
higher), in from 15 to 30 towns or villages, 
several of which were strongly palisaded. They 
were probably then of strength equal to that 
of their hereditary enemies and final destroy- 
ers, the Iroquois of New York. In more or 
less close alliance with the Hurons were the 
cognate Tionontati and Neutrals, farther to 
the s. and s. w., in the peninsula between lakes 
Erie and Huron. Le Caron spent the winter 
with the Hurons and Tionontati, established 
the mission of St. Gabriel, made a brief dic- 
tionary of the language, and returned to the 
French settlements in the spring. The work 
was continued for some years by other Récol- 
lets, Gabriel Sagard, author of a Huron 
dictionary and a history of the Récollet mis- 
sions, and Nicolas Viel, who was drowned in 
the Sault-au-Récollet, Laval co., Que. in 1625; 
whether accidentally or maliciously is un- 
certain. In 1625 the Jesuits arrived in Canada 
to assist the Récollets, and the next year the 
heroic Jean de Brébceuf and another Jesuit, | 
with Father Joseph Dallion, Récollet, reached 
St. Gabriel. The Neutrals also were now 
visited, but without successful result. Th 
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work was brought to a temporary close by the 
English occupancy of Canada in 1629, 

In 1634, after the restoration of French 
control, the work was resumed, this time by 
the Jesuits alone, with Brébceuf as superior, 
assisted then or later by Fathers Daniel, 
Garnier, Jogues, and others of less note. The 
mission church of Immaculate Conception was 
built in 1637 at Ossossani, one of the principal 
towns; St. Joseph was established at Teanan- 
stayae, the capital, in the next year; the 


principal war chief of the tribe was baptized, | 


and Christianity began to take root, in spite 
of the suspicions engendered by two wasting 
epidemic visitations, for which the missionaries 
were held responsible and solemnly condemned 
to death, until the current of opposition was 
turned by Brébceuf’s courageous bearing. In 
1639 there were 4 established missions with 
13 priests working in the Huron country and 
visiting in the neighbouring tribes. St. Mary, 
on Wye r., had been made the general head- 
quarters. A visitation of smallpox again 
spread terror through the tribe and for a time 
rendered the position of the missionaries 
unsafe. In consequence of these successive 
epidemics within a few years, several towns 
had: been depopulated and the tribe so much 
weakened as to leave it an easy prey for the 
invading Lroquois, whose inroads now became 
more constant and serious than before. 

In 1641 the Iroquois invaded the Huron 
country in force, killed many, and carried off 
many others to captivity. In 1648, after a 
temporary truce, they resumed the war of 
extermination, with perhaps 2,000 warriors 
well armed with guns obtained from the 
Dutch, while the Hurons had only bows. On 
July 4, Teananstayae, or St. Joseph, on the 
site of the present Barrie, was attacked and 
destroyed, the missionary, Father Anthony 
Daniel, killed with several hundred of his 
flock, and about 700 others were carried off 
as captives. The whole country was ravaged 
throughout the fall and winter, and one town 
after another destroyed or abandoned. On 
_ Mar. 16, 1649, a thousand warriors attacked 
St. Ignatius town and massacred practically 
the whole population, after which they pro- 
ceeded at once to the neighbouring town of 
St. Louis, where the burning and massacre 
were repeated, and two missionaries, Brébceuf 
and Father Gabriel Lalemant killed after 
hours of the most horrible tortures. An at- 
tack on St. Mary where Father Ragueneau 
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was stationed, was repulsed, after which the 
Iroquois retired. 

This was the death-blow to the Huron nation. 
Fifteen towns were abandoned and the people 
scattered in every direction. Two whole town 
populations submitted to the conquerors and 
removed in a body to the Seneca country. 
Others fled to the Tionontati, who were now 
in turn invaded by the Iroquois and compelled, 
by burning and massacre, with the killing of 
Fathers Garnier and Chabanel, to abandon 
their country and flee with the rest. Others 
took refuge on the islands of lake Huron. Some 
joined the Neutrals, who soon after met the 
same fate. 

For the next 50 years the history of the 
confederated Huron and Tionontati remnants 
is a mere record of flight from pursuing ene- 
mies—the Iroquois in the E. and the Sioux in 
the W. A considerable body which sought 
the protection of the French, after several 
removals was finally settled by Father M. J. 
Chaumonot in 1693 at Jeune Lorette, near 
Quebec, where their descendants still reside 
(see Hurons; Lorette). To Chaumonot we owe 
a standard grammar and dictionary of the 
Huron language, only the first of which is 
yet published. In the meantime, in 1656-57, 
two-thirds of this band had bodily removed 
to the Iroquois country to escape destruc- 
tion. 

The. other fugitives, composed largely or 
principally of Tiononotati, fled successively to 
Manitoulin id. in lake Huron; Mackinaw; the 
Noquet ids. in Green bay, Wis.; westward to 
the Mississippi; back to Green bay, where 
they were visited by the Jesuit Menard in 
1660; to Chegoimegon, near the present Bay- 
field, Wis., on the s. shore of lake Superior, 
where the Jesuit Allouez ministered to them 
for several years; back, in 1670, to Mackinaw, 
whence another party joined the Iroquois 
and finally down to Detroit, Mich., when that 
post was founded in 1702. In 1751, a part of 
these, under Father de la Richard, settled at 
Sandusky, Ohio. From this period the Wyandot, 
as they now began to be called, took their 
place as the leading tribe of the Ohio region 
and the privileged lighters of the confederate 
council fire. Their last Jesuit missionary, 
Father Peter Potier, died in 1781, after which 
they were served by occasional visiting priests 
and later by the Presbyterians and the Meth- 
odists, until about the period of their removal 
to Kansas in 1842. 
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The work of the Episcopalians (Anglican - 


Church) among the Iroquois of New York, 
began about 1700 and continued in Canada 
after the removal of a large part of the confed- 
eracy from the United States. In 1763 
Rev. Thomas Wood of Nova Scotia, hav- 
ing become acquainted with the Abbé 
Maillard and obtained the use of his Micmac 
manuscript, applied himself to the study of 
the language, dividing his ministrations thence- 
forth between the Indians and the whites 
until his death in 1778. He preached in the 
native tongue, in which he produced several 
religious translations. This seems to have 
been the only work recorded for this denom- 
ination in this part of the Dominion, and in 
the Rep. of the Indian Affairs Dept. for 1911 
no Indians are enumerated under this heading 
in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, or Prince Edward Id. In Quebec province 
the same report gives this denomination 1,015 
Indians, including 40 Abnaki at St. Francis 
and 49 Montagnais at Lake St. John, 344 at 
Rupert House, 200 at Waswanipi lake, 175 
at lake Mistassini and 151 at Eastmain. 

In Ontario province, besides the work al- 
ready noted among the Iroquois, active and 
successful missionary effort has been carried 
on by the Episcopalians among the various 
Chippewa bands and others since about 1830. 
One of the principal stations is that at Garden 
River, below Sault Ste. Marie, begun in 
1835 by Rev. Mr. McMurray, who was suc- 
ceeded a few years later by Rev. F. A. O’Meara, 
afterward stationed on Mantoulin id., and 
later at Port Hope on lake Ontario. Besides 
building up a flourishing school, Mr. O’Meara 
found time to translate into the native lan- 
guage the Book of Common Prayer, consid- 
erable portions of both the Old and New 
Testament, and a volume of hymns, the last 
in co-operation with the Rev. Peter Jacobs. 
He died about 1870. Of the more recent period 
the most noted worker is Rev. E. F. Wilson, 
who. began his labours under the auspices of 
the Church Mission Society in 1868. To his 
efforts the Indians owe the Shingwauk and 
Wawanosh homes at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
where some 60 or 80 children are cared for, 
educated and taught the rudiments of trades 
and simple industries. A school journal, set 
up and printed by the Indian boys, has also 
been conducted at intervals, under various 
titles, for nearly 30 years. Mr. Wilson is the 
author of a number of Indian writings, of 
which the most important is probably a 
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‘Manual of the Ojibway Language,’ for the 
use of mission workers. 

In 1835 a mission was established also on 
Thames r., among the Munsee, a remnant of 
those Delaware refugees from the United 
States who for so many years of the colonial 
period had been the object of Moravian care. 
One of the pioneer workers, Rev. Mr. Flood, 
translated the church liturgy into the language 
of the tribe. 

Of 21,291 Christian Indians officially re- 
ported in 1911 in Ontario province, 7,652, or 
more than one-third, are credited to the Hpis- 
copal or Anglican church, including— Iroquois 
in various bands, 2,881; “Chippewas, Mun- 
sees and Oneidas of the Thames’, 487; 
“Ojibbewas of lake Superior,” 554; ‘ Chip- 
pewas and Saulteaux of Treaty No. 3” 
(Manitoba border), 879; ‘“Munsees of the 
Thames,” (originally Moravian converts from 
the United States), 50; “Ojibbewas and Ot- 
tawas of Manitoulin and Cockburn ids.,” 178; 
Chippewa and Potawatomi of Walpole id., 
390; Garden River res., 194, and one or two 
smaller groups. 

The work among the Eskimo of the Labra- 
dor coast— officially a part of Newfoundland— 
is conducted by the Moravians. In 1752 a 
reconnoitring missionary party landed near 
the present Hopedale, but was attacked by 
the natives, who killed Brother J. C. Ehrhardt 
and 5 sailors, whereupon the survivors returned 
home and the attempt for a long time was 
abandoned. One or two other exploring trips 
were made for the same purpose, and in 1769 
permission to establish missions on the Lab- 
rador coast was formally asked by the Mo- 
ravians and granted by the British govern- 
ment. In 1771 the first mission was begun 
at Nain, apparently by Brother Jens Haven. 
It is now the chief settlement on the Labrador 
coast. In 1776 Okkak was established by Bro- 


ther Paul Layritz, followed by Hopedale in _ 


1782, and Hebron in 1830. To these have 
more recently been added Zoar and Ramah. 
The efforts of the missionaries have been most 
successful, the wandering Eskimo having been 
gathered into permanent settlements, in each 
of which are a church, store, mission residence, 
and workshops, with dwelling houses on the 
model of the native iglu. 


the simple mechanical arts, but to guard 


Besides receiving » 
religious instruction, the natives are taught — 


against their innate improvidence, the mis- — 
sionaries have found it necessary to introduce — 


the communal system, by taking charge of 


ie 
* 
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all food supplies to distribute at their own 
discretion. All the missions are still in flour- 
ishing operation, having now under their 
influence about 1,200 of the estimated 1,500 
Eskimo along a coast of about 500 m. in 
length. The total number of mission workers 
is about 30 (see Hind, Labrador Peninsula). 

To these Moravian workers we owe a volu- 
minous body of Eskimo literature— grammars, 
dictionaries, scriptural translations, hymns, 
and miscellaneous publications. Among the 
prominent names are those of Bourquin, about 
1880, author of a grammar and a Bible history; 
Burghardt, gospel translations, 1813; Erd- 
mann, missionary from 1834 to 1872, a dic- 
tionary and other works; Freitag, a manu- 
script grammar, 1839; and Kohlmeister, St. 
John’s Gospel, 1810. The majority of these 
Moravian publications were issued anony- 
mously. 

In 1820 the Wesleyan Methodists, through 
Rev. Alvin Torry, began work among the 
immigrant Iroquois of the Ontario reserva- 
tions, which was carried on with notable 
success for a long term of years by Rev. 
William Case. In 1823 Mr. Case extended 
his labours to the Missisauga, a band of the 
Chippewa, Nn. of lake Ontario. The most im- 
portant immediate result was, the conversion 
of Peter Jones (q.v.) (Kahkewaquonaby), a 
half-breed, who was afterward ordained, and 
became the principal missionary among his 
people and the more remote Chippewa bands 
until his death in 1856. He is known as the 
author of a collection of hymns in his native 
language and also a small ‘History of the 
Ojebway Indians.’ Another noted missionary 
convert of this period was Shawundais, or 
John Sunday. Another native worker of a 
somewhat later period was Rev. Henry Stein- 
hauer, Chippewa, afterward known as a 
missionary to the Cree. Still another pioneer 
labourer in the same region was Rev. James 
Evans, afterward also missionary to the Cree 
and inventor of a Cree syllabary. Contem- 
porary with the transfer of Evans and Stein- 
hauer to the Cree in 1840, Rev. George Barnley 
was sent to establish a mission at Moose 
Factory, James bay, which, however, was soon 
after abandoned. Beginning in 1851, Rev. 
G. M. McDougall established Methodist 
' mission stations among the Chippewa along 
the n. shore of lake Superior, at Garden River 
and elsewhere, but afterward transferred his 
operations also to Cree territory. In 1861-62 
Rey. Thomas Hurlburt, already a veteran 
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worker, and considered the most competent 


' Chippewa linguist in the Methodist mission, 


conducted a monthly journal, ‘Petaubun,’ in 
the language, at the Sarnia station. 

According to the official Canadian Indian 
Report for 1911, the Methodist Indians of &. 
Canada numbered 4,513, in Ontario, and 536 
in Quebec, a total of 5,039, none being re- 
ported for the other eastern provinces. Those 
in Ontario included half the ‘Chippewas of 
the Thames,” nearly all of the ‘Missis- 
saguas,” and “Iroquois and Algonquins of 
Watha,” 310 of ‘“Moravians of the Thames,” 
and one-sixth of the “Six Nations” on Grand r. 
Those in Quebec province are chiefly Iroquois 
of the Oka, St. Regis, and Caughnawaga 
settlements. 

Of other denominations, the same official 
report enumerates 1,078 Baptists in Ontario, 
almost entirely among the Six Nations on 
Grand r., with 18 Congregationalists, 16 Pres- 
byterians, and a total of 406 of all other de- 
nominations not previously noted. In the 
other eastern provinces— Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Id.— 
there is no representation with the exception 
of 17 in Quebec accredited to “Other Christian 
Beliefs.” 

The work of Rev. Silas T. Rand among the 
Micmac of Nova Scotia stands in a class by 
itself. Educated in a Baptist seminary, he 
became a minister, but afterward left that 
denomination to become an _ independent 
worker. His attention having been drawn to 
the neglected condition of the Indians, he 
began the study of the Micmac language, and 
in 1849 succeeded in organizing a missionary 
society for their special instruction. Under its 
auspices until its dissolution in 1865, and from 
that time until his death in 1889, he gave his 
whole effort to the teaching of the Micmac 
and to the study of their language and tra- 
ditions. He is the author of a Micmac dic- 
tionary and of a collection of tribal myths as 


-well as of numerous minor works, religious 


and miscellaneous. 

Canapa, CrenTRAL (Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta)—In the Great Plains region 
stretching from Hudson bay southwest- 
ward to the Rocky mts., the former battle 
ground of Cree, Assiniboin, and Blackfeet, 
the Catholics were again the pioneers, ante- 
dating all others by a full century... Accord- 
ing to Bryce, “the first heralds of the cross’ 
within this area were the French Jesuits ac- 
companying Verendrye, who in the years 
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1731-1742 explored the whole territory from 
Mackinaw to the upper Missouri and the 
Saskatchewan, establishing trading posts and 
making alliances with the Indian tribes for 
the French government. Among these mis- 
sionaries the principal were Fathers Nicolas 
Gonor, who had laboured among the Sioux 
as early as 1727; Charles Messager, and Jean 
Aulneau, killed by the same tribe in 1736. 
No attempt was made during this period to 
form permanent mission settlements. 

Then follows a long hiatus until after the 
establishment of the Red River colony in 
the early part of the 19th century by Lord 
Selkirk, who in 1816 brought out from eastern 
Canada Fathers Sévére Dumoulin and Joseph 
Provencher, to minister both to the colonists 
and to the Indian and mixed-blood population 
of the Winnipeg country. In 1822 Father 
Provencher was made bishop, with jurisdiction 
over all of Ruperts Land and the Northwestern 
Territories, and carried on the work of system- 
atic mission organization throughout the whole 
vast region until his death in 1853, when the 
noted Oblate missionary, Father Alexandre 
Taché, who had come out in 1845, succeeded 
to the dignity, in which he continued for many 
years. 

The Catholic work in this central region 
has been carried on chiefly by the Oblates, 
assisted by the Grey nuns. The first perman- 
ent mission was St. Boniface, established 
opposite the site of the present Winnipeg 
by Provencher and Dumoulin in 1816. St. 
Paul mission on the Assiniboine later be- 
came the headquarters of the noted Father 
George Belcourt, who gave most of his 
attention to the Saulteux (Chippewa of 
Saskatchewan region), and who, from 1831 
to 1849, covered in his work a territory 
stretching over a thousand miles from E. 
to w. For his services in preventing a serious 
uprising in 1833 he was pensioned both by 
the Government and by the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
He is the author of a grammatic treatise and 
of a manuscript dictionary of the Saulteur 
(Chippewa) language, as well as of some 
minor Indian writings. 

In the Cree field the most distinguished 
names are those of Fathers Albert Lacombe 
(1848-90), Alexandre Taché (1845-90). Jean 
B. Thibault (ca. 1855-70), Valentin’ Végréville 
(1852-90), and Emile Petitot (1862-82), all 
of the Oblate Order, and each, besides his 
religious work, the author of important con- 
tributions to philology. To Father Lacombe, 
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who founded two missions among the Cree of 
the upper North Saskatchewan and spent also 
much time with the Blackfeet, we owe, be- 
sides several religious and text-book trans- 
lations, a manuscript Blackfoot dictionary 
and a monumental grammar and dictionary 
of the Cree language. Father Végréville 
laboured among Cree, Assiniboin, and the 
remote northern Chipewyan, founded five 
missions, and composed a manuscript gram- 
mar, dictionary, and monograph of the Cree 
language. Father Petitot’s earlier work 
among the Cree has been overshadowed by 
his later great work among the remote Atha- 
pascans and Eskimo, which will be noted here- 
after. Among the Blackfeet the most prom- 
inent name is that of Bishop Emile Legal, 
Oblate (1881-90), author of several linguistic 
and ethnologic studies of the tribe, all in 
manuscript. 

Episcopalian work in the central region may 
properly be said to have begun with the ar- 
rival of Rev. John West, who was sent out 
by the Church Missionary Society of England 
in 1820 as Chaplain to the Hudson’s Bay Co’s 
establishment of Fort Garry (Winnipeg), on 
Red r. In the three years of his ministrations, 
besides giving attention to the white residents, 
he made missionary journeys among the Cree 
and others for a distance of 500 m. to the w. 
He was followed by Rev. David Jones in 1823, 
by Rev. Wm. Cochrane in 1825, Rev. A. Cowley 
in 1841, and Rev. R. James in 1846, by whom, 
together, the tribes farther to the N. were 
visited and brought within mission influence. 
In 1840 a Cree mission at The Pas, on the 
lower Saskatchewan, was organized by Henry 
Budd, a native convert, and in 1846 other sta- 
tions were established among the same tribe 
at Lac la Ronge and Lac Ile-a-la-Crosse, by 
James Settee and James Beardy respectively, 
also native converts. In 1838 a large bequest 


for Indian missions within Ruperts Land, as — 


the territory was then known, had been made 
by Mr. James Leith, an officer of the Hudson’s 
Bay Co., and generously increased soon after 
by the company itself. With the assistance 
and the active effort of four missionary soci- 
eties of the church, the work grew so that in 
1849 the territory was erected into a bishopric, 
and on the transfer of jurisdiction from the 


Hudson’s Bay Co., to the Canadian govern- — 


ment in 1869 there were 15 Episcopal mission- 
aries labouring at the various stations in the 
regions stretching from Hudson bay to the 
upper Saskatchewan, the most important 
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being those at, York Factory (Manitoba), Cum- 
berland, and Carlton (Saskatchewan). 

Among the most noted of those in the Cree 
country may be mentioned in chronological 
order, Rev. Archdeacon James Hunter and 
his. wife (1844-55), joint or separate authors 
of a number of translations, including the Book 
of Common Prayer, hymns, gospel extracts, 
etc., and a valuable treatise on the Cree lan- 
guage; Bishop John Horden (1851-90), of 
Moose Factory, York Factory, and Ft. Chur- 
chill stations, self-taught printer and binder, 
master of the language, and author of a number 
of gospels, prayer, and hymn translations; 
Bishop William Bompas (1865-90), best known 
for his work among the more northern Atha- 
pascan tribes; Rev. W. W. Kirkby (1852-79), 
author of a Cree ‘Manual of Prayer and Praise,’ 
but also best known for his Athapascan work: 
Rev. John Mackay, author of several religious 
translations and of a manuscript grammar; 
and Rev. E. A. Watkins, author of a standard 
dictionary. Among the Blackfeet, Rev. J. W. 
Tims, who began his work in 1883, is a recog- 
nized authority on the language, of which he 
has published a grammar and dictionary and 
a gospel translation. 

Methodist (Wesleyan) effort in the Cree and 
adjacent territories began in 1840. In that 
year Rev. James Evans and his Indian assist- 
ant, Rev. Henry Steinhauer, both already 
noted in connection with previous work in 
Ontario, were selected for the western mission, 
and set out together for Norway House, a 
Hudson’s Bay Co’s post at the n. end of lake 
Winnipeg. Evans went on without stop to 
his destination, but Steinhauer halted at 
Rainy lake to act as interpreter to Rev. 
William Mason, who had just reached that 
spot, having been sent out under ~the 
same auspices, the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety of England, by arrangement with the 
Canadian body. The joint control continued 
until 1855, when the Canadian Methodists 
assunred full charge. Mr. Evans had been 
appointed superintendent of Methodist work 
for the whole region, and after establishing 
Rossville mission, near Norway House, as his 
central station, spent.the next six years until 
his health failed, in traversing the long dis- 
tances, founding several missions, mastering 
the Cree language, and devising for it a 
syllabary, which has ever since been in suc- 
cessful use for all literary purpose in the tribe. 
His first printing in the syllabary was done 
upon a press of his own making, with types 


% 


cast from the sheet-lead lining of tea boxes 
and cut into final shape with a jackknife. In 
this primitive fashion he printed many copies 
of the syllabary for distribution among the 
wandering bands, besides hymn collections 
and scripture translations. ‘By means of 
this syllabary a clever Indian can memorize 
in an hour or two all the characters, and in 
two or three days read the Bible or any other 
book in his own language’? (MacLean). In 
later years, the credit for this invention was 
unsuccessfully claimed by some for Rev. Wil- 
liam Mason. Rossville for years continued to 
be the principal and most prosperous of. all 
the Methodist missions in the central region. 

Rev. Wiliam Mason remained at Rainy 
lake until that station was temporarily dis- 
continued in 1844; he was then sent to Ross- 
ville (Norway House), where he was stationed 
until -1854, when the mission was abandoned 
by the Wesleyans. He then attached himself 
to the Episcopal church, with which he had 
formerly been connected, and was ordained in 
the same year, labouring thereafter at York 
Factory on Hudson bay until his final return 
to England in 1870, with the exception of 4 
years spent in that country supervising the 
publication of his great Bible translation in 
the Cree language, printed in 1861. This, 
with several other Scripture and hymn trans- 
lations, excepting a Gospel of St. John, was 
issued under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church Missionary Society. In his earlier 
linguistic (Methodist) work he was aided by 
Rev. Mr. Steinhauer and John Sinclair, a 
half-breed, but in all his later work, especially 
in the Bible translation, he had the constant 
assistance of his wife, the educated half-breed 
daughter of a Hudson’s Bay Co. officer. Rev. 
Mr. Steinhauer, after some years with Mr. 
Mason, joined Mr. Evans at Norway House 
as teacher and interpreter. He afterwards 
filled stations at Oxford House (Jackson bay), 
York Factory, Lac la Biche, Whitefish Lake, 
Victoria, and other remote points, for a term 
of more than 40 years, making a record as 
“one of the most devoted and successful of 
our native Indian missionaries’ (Young). 
Among later Methodist workers with the Cree 
may be mentioned Rev. John McDougall, one 
of the founders of Victoria station, Alberta, 
in 1862, and Rev. Ervin Glass, about 1880, 
author of several primary instruction books 
and charts in the syllabary. 

At the same time (1840) that Evans and 
Mason were sent to the Cree, Rev. Robert T 
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Rundle was sent, by the same authority, to 
make acquaintance with the more remote 
Blackfeet and Assiniboin (“Stonies’’) of the 
upper Saskatchewan region. Visiting stations 
were selected where frequent services were 
conducted by Rundle, by Rev. Thomas Wool- 
sey, who came out in 1855, and by others, 
but no regular mission was established until 
begun by Rev. George M. McDougall at 
Edmonton, Alberta, in 1871. In 1873 he 
founded another mission on Bow r., Alberta, 
among the Stonies (western Assiniboin), and 
continued to divide attention between the 
two tribes until his accidental death 2 years 
later. Another station was established later at 
Macleod, in the same territory. The most 
distinguished worker of of this denomination 
among the Blackfeet is Rev. John MacLean 
(1880-89), author of a manuscript grammar 
and a dictionary of the language, of several 
minor. linguistic papers, ‘The Indians: Their 
Manners and Customs’ (1889), and ‘Canadian 
Savage Folk’ (1896). 

Presbyterian mission work was inaugurated 
in 1865 by the Rev. James Nisbet, among the 
Cree, at Prince Albert mission on the Saskat- 
chewan. No data are at hand as to the work 
of the denomination in this region, but it is 
credited in the official report with nearly a 
thousand Indian communicants, chiefly among 
the Sioux and the Assiniboin, many of the 
latter being immigrants from the United 
States. 

According to the Report of Indian Affairs 


for 1911, the Indians of Manitoba, Saskat-. 


chewan, Alberta, and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, classified under treaties 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 and 10, designated as Chippewa, Cree, 
Saulteaux, Sioux, Assiniboin, Blackfeet, Bloods, 
Piegan, Sarsi, Stonies, and Chipewyan, are 
credited as follows: Catholic, 8,736; Anglican 
(Episcopal), 6,951; Methodist, 4,290; Presby- 
terian, 1,174; Baptist, 75; all other denomin- 
ations, 149; pagan, 4,650. 

British CotumsBia (including Vancouver 
id. and Metlakatla)— The earliest missionary 
entrance into British Columbia was made by 
the Catholics in 1839. In 1838 the secular 
priests Demers and Blanchet (afterward arch- 
bishop) had arrived at Fort Vancouver, 
Washington, to minister to the employees of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. In the next year an Indian 
mission was organized at Cowlitz, with visiting 
stations along the shores of Puget sd., and 
Father Demers made a tour of the upper 
Columbia as far as the Okinagan in British 
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Columbia, preaching, baptizing, and giving 
instruction by means of a pictograph device 
of Father Blanchet’s invention, known as the 
“Catholic ladder.’ Copies of this “ladder’’ 
were carried by visiting Indians to the more 
remote tribes and prepared the way for later 
effort. A second journey over the same route: 
was made by Father Demers in the next year, 
and in 1841 he preached for the first time to 
a great gathering of the tribes on lower Fraser 
r. In the following year, 1842, by arrange- 
ment with the local Hudson’s Bay Co. officers, 
he accompanied the annual supply caravan on 
its return from Ft. Vancouver, on the Colum- 
bia, to the remote northern posts. On this 
trip, ascending the Columbia and passing over 
to the Fraser, he visited successively the 
Okinagan, Kamloops, Shuswap. and Takulli 
or Carriers, before arriving at their destination 
at Ft. St. James on Stuart lake. Return was. 
made in the following spring, and on descend- 
ing the Fraser he found that the Shuswap had 
already erected a chapel. 

In the meantime De Smet and the Jesuits. 
had arrived in the Columbia region, and 
between 1841 and 1844 had established a chain 
of missions throughout the territory, including: 
three in British Columbia, among the Kutenai, 
Shuswap, and Okinagan. De Smet himself 
extended his visitations to the headwaters of 
the Athabaska, while in 1845-47 Father 
John Nobili, labourmg among the upper 
tribes, penetrated to the Babines on the 
lake of that name. The most remote point. 


visited was among the Carriers, at Stuart . 


lake. In 1843 the first Hudson’s Bay post. 
had been established on Vancouver id. at 
Camosun, now Victoria, and the beginning of 
missionary work among the Songish and the 
Cowichan was made by the secular priest, 
Father John Bolduc, already well known 
among the Sound tribes, who had for this 


_reason been brought over by the officers in 


charge to assist in winning the good will of 
their Indian neighbours. . 
Owing to difficulty of communication and 
pressing need in other fields, it was found 
necessary to abandon the British Columbia 
missions, except for an occasional. visiting: 
priest, until the work was regularly taken up 


by the Oblates about 1860. Before 1865 they — 
had regular establishments at New Westmins-_ 


ter, St. Marys, and Okinagan, besides others 
on Vancouver id., and in that year founded 
St. Joseph mission near» Williams lake, on 
the upper Fraser, under Rev. J. M. Me- 


| 
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Guckin, first. missionary to the Tsilkotin 
tribe. 
tended his ministrations to the remoter 
Sekani and Skeena. In 1873 the Stuart 
Lake mission was established by Fathers 
Lejacq and Blanchet, and in 1885 was placed 
in charge of Father A. G. Morice, Oblate, the 
distinguished ethnologist and author, who had 
already mastered the Tsilkotin language in 
three years’ labour in the tribe. Aside from 
his missionary labour proper, which still con- 
tinues, he is perhaps best known as the in- 
ventor of the Déné syllabary, by means of 
which nearly all the Canadian Indians of the 
great Athapascan stock are now able to read 
and write in their own language. His other 
works include a Tsilkotin dictionary, a Carrier 


' grammar, numerous religious and miscellan- 


eous translations, an Indian journal, scientific 
papers, ‘Notes on the Western Dénés’ (1893) 
and a ‘History of the Northern Interior of 
British Columbia’ (1904). Father J. M. Le 
Jeune, of the same order, stationed among 
the Thompson River and Shuswap Indians 
since 1880, is also noted as the inventor of a 
successful shorthand system, by means of 
which those and other cognate tribes are now 
able to read in their own languages. He is also 
the author of a number of religious and text 
books in the same languages and editor of a 
weekly Indian journal, the ‘Kamloops Wawa,’ 
all of which are printed on a copying press in 
his own stenographic characters. Another 
distinguished veteran of the same order is 
Bishop Paul Durien, since 1854 until his 
recent death, labouring successively among 
the tribes of Washington, Vancouver id. (Ft. 


Rupert, in Kwakiutl territory), and Fraser r. 


Episcopal work began in 1857 with the re- 
markable and successful missionary enterprise 
undertaken by Mr. William Duncan among 
the Tsimshian at Metlakatla, first in British 
Columbia and later in Alaska. The Tsimshian 
at that time were among the fiercest and most 
degraded savages of the N. W. coast, slavery, 
human sacrifice, and cannibalism being fea- 
tures of their tribal system, to which they were 
rapidly adding all the vices introduced by 
the most depraved white men from the coast- 
ing vessels. Moved by reports of their miser- 
able condition, Mr. Duncan voluntarily re- 
signed a remunerative position in England to 
offer himself as a worker in their behalf under 
the auspices of the London Church Missionary 
Society. He arrived at Port Simpson, N. coast 


Within the next few years he ex-' 
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of British Columbia, in Oct. 1857, and after 
some months spent in learning the language 
and making acquaintance with the tribe, then 
numbering 2,300, opened his first school in 
June, 1858. By courage and devotion through 
danger and difficulty he built up a civilized 
Christian body, which in 1860 he colonized to 
the number of about 340 in a regular town 
established at Metlakatla, an abandoned vil- 
lage site 16 m.s. of. Fort Simpson. By system- 
atic improvement of every industrial oppor- 
tunity for years the town had grown to a 
prosperous, self-supporting community of 
1,000 persons, when, by reason of difficulties 
with the local bishop, upheld by the colonial 
government, Mr. Duncan and his Indians 
were compelled, in 1887, to abandon their 
town and improvements and seek asylum 
under United States protection in Alaska, 
where they formed a new settlement, known 
as New Metlakatla, on Annette id., 60 m. Nn. 
of their former home. The island, which is 
about 40m. long by 3m. wide, has been re- 
served by Congress for their use, and the 
work of improvement and education is now 
progressing as before the removal, the present 
population being about 500. 

‘The first Episcopal bishop for British Co- 
lumbia and Vancouver. id. was appointed in 
1859. In 1861 the Rev. John B. Good, sent 
out also by the London Society, arrived at 
Esquimalt, near Victoria, Vancouver id., to 
preach alike to whites and Indians. At a later 
period his work was transferred to the Indians 
of Thompson and lower Fraser rs., with head- 
quarters at St. Paul mission, Lytton. He 
has translated a large part of the liturgy into 
the Thompson River (Ntlakyapamuk) lan- 
guage, besides being the author of a grammatic 
sketch and other papers. In 1865 Kincolith 
mission was established among the Niska 
branch of the Tsimshian, on Nass r., by Rey. 
R. A. Doolan, and some years later another 
one higher up onthesame stream. Kitwingach 
station, on Skeena r., was established about 
the same time. In 1871 Rev. Charles M. 
Tate took up his residence with the Nanaimo 
on Vancouver id., labouring afterward with the 
Tsimshian, Bellabella, and Fraser River tribes. 
In 1876 Rev. W. H. Collison began work 
among the Haida at Masset, on the n. end of 
the Queen Charlotte ids., and in 1878 Rev. 
A. J. Hall arrived among the Kwakiutl at 
Fort Rupert, Vancouver id. Other stations in 
the meantime had been established through- 
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out the s. portion of the province, chiefly under 
the auspices of the London Church Missionary 
Society. 

The first Methgdist (W esleyan) work for the 
Indians of British Columbia was begun in 1863 
at Nanaimo, Vancouver id., by Rev. Thomas 
Crosby, who at once applied himself to the 
study of the language with such success that he 
was soon able to preach in it. In 1874 he 
transferred his labour to the Tsimshian at 
Port Simpson, on the border of Alaska, who 
had already been predisposed to Christianity 
by the work at Metlakatla and by visiting 
Indians from the S. Other stations were 
established on Nass r. (1877) and at Kitimat in 
the Bellabella tribe. Statistics show that the 
Methodist work has been particularly success- 
ful along the N. W. coast and in portions of 
Vancouver id. 

There is no record of Presbyterian mission 
work, but some 415 Indians are officially 
credited to that denomination along the w. 
coast of Vancouver id. 

According to the Report of Indian Affairs 
for 1911 the Christian Indians of British Co- 
lumbia are classified as follows: Catholic, 
11,609; Episcopal (Anglican), 4,245, ed 
ist, 3,529; Presbyterian, 418; all other, 226 

Canapa, NorTHWEST (N. became N. 
Saskatchewan, Mackenzie, Yukon, North 
Keewatin, Franklin)—The earliest mission- 
aries of the great Canadian Northwest, of 
which Mackenzie r. is the central artery, 
were the Catholic priests of the Oblate 
order. The pioneer may have been a Father 
Grollier, mentioned as the “first martyr 
of apostleship” in the Mackenzie district and 
buried at Ft. Good Hope, almost under the 
Arctic circle. In 1846 Father Alexandre 
Taché, afterward the distinguished archbishop 
of Red River, arrived at Lac Ie-a-la-Crosse 
a Cree station, on the upper waters of 
Churchill r., in x. Saskatchewan, and, a few 


months later, crossed over the divide to 
the Chipewyan tribe on the Athabaska 
river. Here he established St. Raphael 


mission, and, for the next 7 years, with the 
exception of a visit to Europe, divided his 
time between the two tribes. In 1847 or 1848 
Father Henry Faraud, afterward vicar of the 
Mackenzie district, arrived among the Chipe- 
wyan of Great Slave lake, with whom and 
their congeners he continued for 18 years. To 
him we owe a Bible abridgment in the Chipe- 
wyan language. In 1852 arrived Father Val- 
entin Végréville, for more than 40 years mis- 
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sionary to Cree, Assiniboin, and Chipewyan, 
all of which languages he spoke fluently; 
founder of the Chipewyan mission of St. Peter 
on Caribou lake, Athabaska, besides several 
others farther s.; and author of a manuscript 
grammar and dictionary of the Cree language, 
another of the Chipewyan language, and other 
ethnologic and religious papers in manuscript. 
In 1867 Father Laurent Legoff arrived at 
Caribou Lake mission, where he was still 
stationed in 1892. He is best known as the 
author of a grammar of the Montagnais, or 
Chipewyan language, published in 1889. 

By far the most noted of all the Oblate 
missionaries of the great Northwest is Father 
Emile Petitot, acknowledged by competent 
Canadian authority as ‘our greatest scientific 


writer on the Indians and Eskimos” (Mac- — 


Lean). In 20 years of labour, beginning in 
1862, he covered the whole territory from 
Winnipeg to the Arctic ocean, frequently 
making journeys of six weeks’ length on 
snowshoes. He was the first missionary to 
visit Great Bear lake (1866), and the first 
missionary to the Eskimo of the N.W., having 
visited them in 1865 at the mouth of the 
Anderson, in 1868 at the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie, and twice later at the mouth of Peel r. 
In 1870 he crossed over into Alaska, and in 
1878, compelled by illness, he returned to the 
S., making the journey of some 1,200 m. to 
Athabaska lake on foot, and thence by canoe 
and portages to Winnipeg. Besides writing 
some papers relating to the Cree, he is the 
author of numerous ethnological and philo- 
sophical works, dealing with the Chipewyan, 
Slave, Hare, Dog-rib, Kutchin, and Eskimo 
tribes and territory, chief among which are 
his Déné-Dindjié dictionary (1876) and_ his 
‘Traditions Indiennes’ (1886). : 
Throughout the Mackenzie region the Cath- 
olics have now established regular missions or 
visiting stations at every principal gathering 
point, among the most important being a 
mission at Fort Providence, below Great 
Slave lake, and a school, orphanage, and hos- 
pital conducted since 1875 by the Sisters of 
Charity at Chipewyan on Athabaska lake. 
Episcopal effort in the Canadian Northwest 
dates from 1858, in which year Archdeacon 
James Hunter, already mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Cree mission, made a reconnoitr- 
ing visit to Mackenzie r., as a result of which 
Rev. W. W. Kirkby, then on parish duty on 


Red r., was next year appointed to that field - 


and at once took up his headquarters at the 
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remote post of Ft. Simpson, at the junction 
of Liard and Mackenzie rs., 62° N.. where, 
with the assistance of the Hudson’s Bay Co’s 
officers, he built a church and school. In 1862, 
after several years’ study of the language, he 
descended the Mackenzie nearly to its mouth 
and crossed over the divide to the Yukon, just 
within the limits of Alaska, preaching to the 
Ixutchin and making some study of the lan- 
guage, after which he returned to Ft. Simpson. 
In 1869 he was appointed to the station at York 
Factory, on Hudson bay, where he remained 
until his retirement in 1878, after 26 years of 
efficient service in Manitoba and the Northwest 
He is the author of a number of religious trans- 
lations in the Chipewyan and Slave languages. 

The work begun on the Yukon by Kirkby 
was given over to Rev. (Archdeacon) Robert 
McDonald, who established his headquarters 
at St. Matthew mission on Peel r., Mackenzie 
district, ‘one mile within the Arctic circle.’ 
Here he devoted himself with remarkable in- 
dustry and success to a study of the language 
of the Takudh Kutchin, into which he has 
translated, besides several minor works, the 
Book of Common Prayer (1885), a small col- 
lection of hymns (1889), and the complete 
_ Bible in 1898, all according to a syllabic sys- 
tem of his own device, by means of which the 
Indians were enabled to read in a few weeks. 
In 1865 Rev. Wm. C. Bompas, afterward bishop 
of Athabaska and, later, of Mackenzie River, 
arrived from England. In the next 25 years 
he laboured among the Chipewyan, Dog-ribs, 
Beavers, Slave, and Takudh tribes of the re- 
mote Northwest, and gave some attention 
also to the distant Eskimo. He is the author 
of a primer in each of these languages, as well 
asin Cree and Eskimo, together with a num- 
ber of gospel and other religious translations. 
Another notable name is that of Rev. Alfred 
Garrioch, who began work in the Beaver tribe 
on Peace r., Alberta, in 1876, after a year’s 
preliminary study at Ft. Simpson. He is the 
founder of Unjiga mission at Fort Vermilion, 
and author. of several devotional works and 
of a considerable vocabulary in the Beaver 
language. To a somewhat later period belong 
Rev. W. D. Reeve and Rev. Spendlove, in the 
Great Slave Lake region. Among the principal 
stations are Chipewyan on Athabaska lake, 


Ft. Simpson on the middle Mackenzie, and’ 


Fts. Macpherson and Lapierre in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mackenzie’s mouth. Work 
~ has also been done among the Eskimo of 
_ Hudson bay, chiefly by Rev. Edmund Peck, 
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who has devised a syllabary for the language, 
in which he has published several devotional 


_ translations, beginning in 1878. The greater 


portion of the Episcopal work in the Canadian 
Northwest has been under the auspices of the 
Church Missionary Society of London. 
* *K * * * * 

In the four centuries of American history 
there is no more inspiring chapter of heroism, 
self-sacrifice and devotion to high ideals than 
that afforded by the Indian missions. Some 
of the missionaries were of noble blood and 
had renounced titles and estates to engage in 
the work; most of them were of finished schol- 
arship and refined habit, and nearly all were 
of such exceptional ability as to have com- 
manded attention in any community and to 
have possessed themselves of wealth and 
reputation, had they so chosen; yet they de- 
liberately faced poverty and sufferings, exile, 
and oblivion, ingratitude, torture, and death 
itself in the hope that some portion of a 
darkened world might be made better through 
their effort. To the student who* knows what 
infinite forms of cruelty, brutishness, and 
filthiness belonged to savagery, from Florida to 
Alaska, it is beyond question that, in spite of 
sectarian limitations and the shortcomings of 
individuals, the missionaries have fought a 
good fight. Where they have failed to accom- 
plish large results the reason lies in the irre- 
pressible selfishness of the white man or in 
the innate incompetence and unworthiness of 
the people for whom they laboured. 

Consult: Aborigines Committee, Conduct of 
Friends, 1844; Bancroft, Histories, Alaska, 
British Columbia, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, etc., 1886-90; Barnum, Innuit Lan- 
guage, 1901; Bressani, Relation, 1653, repr. 
1852; Brinton, Lenape, 1885; California, Mis- 
sions of, U.S. Sup. Ct., 1859; Bryce, Hudson’s 
Bay Co., 1900; Catholic Bureau of Indian 
Missions, Reports; Clark, Indian Sign Lan- 
guage, 1885; Coues, On the Trail of a Spanish 
Pioneer, 1900; Cranz, History of the Brethren, 
1780; DeForest, Indians of Connecticut, 1851; 
Duflot de Mofras, Expl. de l’Oregon, 1844; 
Dunbar, Pawnee Indians, 1880; Eells, Ten 
Years, 1886; Engelhardt, Franciscans, 1897; 
Fletcher, Indian Education and Civilization 
1888; Gookin, Christian Indians, Archzologia 
Americana, 1836; Harris, Early Missions, 1893; 
Harvey, Shawnee Indians, 1855; Heckewelder, 
United Brethren, 1820; Hind, Labrador, 1863; 
Howe, Hist. Coll. Ohio, 1, 1896; Jackson (1) 
Alaska, 1880, (2) Facts about Alaska, 1903; 
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Jesuit Relations, Thwaites ed., 1896-1901; 
Jones, Ojebway Inds., 1861; Krehbiel, Men- 
nonites, 1898; Loskiel, United Brethren, 1794; 
Lossing, Moravian Missions, American Hist. 
Record, 1872; MacLean, Canadian Savage 
Folk, 1896; McCoy, Baptist Indian Missions, 
1840; McDougall, George Millard McDougall 
the Pioneer, 1888; Minnesota Hist. Soc. Coll., 
1, 1872; Mooney, Myths of Cherokee, 1900; 
Morice, Northern British Columbia, 1904; 
Morse, Report, 1822; Palfrey, New England, 
1, 1866; Parkman, (1) Jesuits, 1867, (2) Pio- 
neers, 1883; Pilling, Indian Bibliographies 
(Bulletins of Bur. Am. Eth.), 1887-91; Pitezel 
Lights and Shades, 1857; Riggs, Tah-koo 
Wahkan, 1869; Rink, Tales and Traditions 
of Eskimo, 1875; Ronan, Flathead Indians, 
1890; Ryerson, Hudson’s Bay, 1855; Shea, 
Catholic Missions, 1855; de Smet, Oregon 
Missions, 1847; Stefansson in Am. Anthrop., 
vit, 1906; Sutherland, Summer in Prairie 
Land, 1881; Thompson, Moravian Missions, 
1890; Tucker, Rainbow in the North, 1851; 
Wellcome, Metlakahtla, 1887; Whipple, Lights 
and Shadows, 1899. Goi 

Missisauga (Chippewa: misi, ‘large,’ sag or 
sauk, ‘outlet (of a river or bay)’ = large‘outlet,’ 
referring to the mouth of Mississagi r.— 
Hewitt.) Although this Algonquian tribe is a 
division or subtribe of the Chippewa, having 
originally formed an integral part of the latter, 
it has long been generally treated as distinct. 
When first encountered by the French in 1634, 
the Missisauga lived about the mouth of the 
Mississagi r., along the n. shore of the North 
channel of lake Huron, and on the adjacent 
Manitoulin id. Although so closely allied to 
the Chippewa, they do not appear, to have 
- been disposed to follow that tribe in its 
progress westward, as there is no evidence 
that they were ever found in early times 
go far w. as Sault Ste. Marie, but appear 
to have clung to their old haunts about 
lake Huron and’ Georgian bay. Early in 
the 18th century, influenced by a desire to 
trade with the whites, they began to drift to- 
ward the s.£. into the region formerly occupied 
by the Hurons, between lakes Huron and Erie. 
Although they had destroyed a village of the 
Iroquois near Ft. Frontenac about 1705, they 
tried in 1708 to gain a passage through the 
country of the latter, to trade their peltries 
with the English. At this time a part or band 


~ was settled on lake St. Clair. About 1720 the 


French established a station at the w. end of 
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lake Ontario for the purpose of stimulating 
trade with the Missisauga. Near the close of 
the first half of the century (1746-50), having 
joined the Iroquois in the war against the 
French, the Missisauga were compelled by 
the latter, who were aided by the Ottawa, to 
abandon their country, a portion at least 
settling near the Seneca B. of lake Erie. Others, 
however, appear to have remained in the 
vicinity of their early home, as a delegate 
from a Missisauga town “on the north side of 
lake Ontario” came to the conference at Mt, 
Johnson, N. Y., in June, 1755. As it is also 
stated that they “belong to the Chippewyse 
confederacy, which chiefly dwell about the 
lake Missilianac,” it is probable that “north 
side of lake Ontario” refers to the shores of lake 
Huron. Being friendly with the Iroquois at 
this time, they were allowed to occupy a 
number of places in the country from which 
the Hurons had been driven. This is inferred 
in part from Chauvignerie’s report of 1736, 
which places portions of the tribe at different 
points on Mississagi r., Maniskoulin (Mani- 
toulin?) id., lake St. Clair, Kente, Toronto r., 
Matchitaen, and the w. end of lake Ontario. 
The land on which the Iroquois are now set- 
tled at Grand r., Ontario, was bought from 
them. For the purpose of sealing their alh- 
ance with the Iroquois they were admitted as 
the seventh tribe of the Iroquois league in 
1746, at which date they were described as 
living in five villages near Detroit. It is 
therefore probable that those who went to live 
with the Seneca first came to the vicinity of 
Detroit and moved thence to w. New York. 
The alliance with the Iroquois lasted only 
until the outbreak of the French and Indian 
war a few years later. 

According to Jones (Hist. Ojebways), as 
soon as a Missisauga died he was laid out on 
the ground, arrayed in his best clothes, and 
wrapped in skins or blankets. A grave about 
3 ft. deep was dug and the corpse interred 
with the head toward the w. By his side were 
placed his hunting and war implements. The 
grave was then covered, and above it poles 
or sticks were placed lengthwise to the height 
of about 2 ft., over which birch-bark or mats 
were thrown to keep out the rain. Immedi- 
ately after the decease of an Indian, the near 
relatives went into mourning by blackening 
their faces with charcoal and putting on the 
most ragged and filthy clothing they possessed. 
A year was the usual time of mourning for a 
husband, wife, father, or mother. 
7 
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As the Missisauga are so frequently con- 
founded with the Chippewa and other neigh- 
bouring tribes who are closely connected, 
it is difficult to make a separate estimate of 
their numbers. In 1736 they were reported 
to number 1,300, about 250 being on Mani- 
toulin id. and Mississagi r., and the rest in 
the peninsula of Ontario; in 1778 they were 
estimated at 1,250, living chiefly on the n. 
side of lake Erie, and in 1884 the number was 
given as 744. The population was officially 
reported in 1911 as 856, of whom 195 were 
at Mud Lake, 97 at Rice lake, 33 at Scugog, 
263 at Alnwick, and 266 at New Credit, On- 
tario. The New Credit settlement forms a 
township by itself and the Indian inhabitants 
have often won prizes against white compet- 
itors at the agricultural fairs. The New Credit 
Indians (who left the Old Credit settlement in 
1847) are the most advanced of the Missisauga 
and represent one of the most successful 
attempts of any American Indian group to 
assimilate the culture of the whites. The 
Alnwick res. dates from 1830, Mud Lake from 
1829, Scugog from 1842. Beldom, Chibaoui- 
nani, and Grape Island were former settle- 
ments. See Credit Indians, Matchedash. 

Consult Chamberlain (1) Language of the 
Mississagas of Skiigog, 1892, and bibliography 
therein; (2) Notes on the History, Customs 
and beliefs of the Mississagua Indians, Jour. 
Am. Folk-lore, 1, 150, 1888. (s.mM. o.T.) 


Achsisaghecks.—Colden (1727) note in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., 31v, 737, 1854. Achsissaghecs.—Colden in 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 517, 1853. Aghsiesa- 
gichrone.—Doc. of 1723 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 
695, 1855. Aoechisacronon.—Jes. Rel. 1649, 27, 1858 
(Huron name). Assisagh.—Livingston (1701) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., rv, 899, 1854. Assisagigroone.— 
Livingston (1700), ibid., 737. Awechisaehronon.— 
Jes. Rel., 1, index, 1858. Cheveux levyés.—Sagard 
(1636), Can., 1, 192, 1866. Cheveux relevez.—Cham- 
plain (1615), Guvres, rv, 24,1870. Ishisagek.Roanu. 
—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 27, 1744 (Iroquois name). Ma- 
se-sau-gee.—Jones, Ojebway Inds., 164, 1861 (proper 
form). Massasagues.—Macauley, N. Y., 11, 249, 1829. 
Massasaugas.—Morgan, League Iroq., 91, 1851. 
Massasoiga.—Chapin (1792) in Am. State Papers, U.S. 
Ind. Aff., 1, 242, 1832. Massesagues.—Niles (ca. 1761) 
in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., v, 541, 1861. Massi- 
nagues.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 127, 1816. 
Mesasagah.—Lindesay (1751) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., 
vi, 706, 1855. Messagnes.—Drake, Ind. Chron., 180, 
1836. Messagues.—Shirley (1755) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., vr, 1027, 1855. Messasagas.—Ft. Johnson conf. 
(1757), ibid., vir, 259, 1856. Messasagies.—Perkins 
and Peck, Annals of the West, 423. 1850. Messasa- 
go0es.—Procter(1791) in Am. State Papers, U.S. Ind.Aff., 
1, 158, 1882. Messasagues.—-Writer of 1756 in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., vi, 123, 1801. Messasaugues. 
—Lincoln (1793), ibid., 3d s., v, 156, 1836. Messassa- 
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gas.—Albany conf. (1746) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vr, 
322, 1855. Messassagnes.—Drake, Bk. Inds., ix, 1848, 
Messassagues.—Homann Heirs map, 1756. Messe- 
sagas.—Lindesay (1751) in N. Y. Doo. Col. Hist., vz, 
729, 1855. Messesagnes.—Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 5, 
4, 1848. Messesago.—Procter (1791) in Am. State 
Papers, U.S. Ind. Aff., 1, 163, 1832. Messesagues.—Col- 
den (1727), Five Nations, app., 175, 1747. Messessa- 
gues.—Carver, Travels, map, 1778. Messessaques.— 
Goldthwait (1766) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st Siyexe 
122, 1809. Messinagues.—Boudinot, Star in the 
West, 107, 1816. Messisagas.—Ibid., 100. Messisa- 
ges.—Albany conf. (1746) in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., vz, 
321, 1855. Messisagues.—Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 3, 
406, 1816. Messisaugas.—Edwards (1788) in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., 1x, 92, 1804. Messisaugers.— 
Barton, New Views, xxxiii, 1798. Messissagas.—Al- 
bany conf, (1746) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v1, 322, 1855. 
Messissauga.—Petition of 1837 in Jones, Ojebway 
Inds., 265, 1861. Messissauger.—Adelung and Vater, 
Mithridates, 1, pt. 8, 343, 1816. Michesaking.—Jes. 
Rel, 1658, 22, 1858. Michisagnek.—Ibid., 1648, 62, 
1858. Misisaga’s.—Johnson (1763) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., vir, 526, 1856. Misisagey.—Claus (1777), ibid., 
vin, 719, 1857. Misitagues.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 
map, 1735. Missada.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 31, 1744. 
Missages.—German Flats conf. (1770) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., vi, 229, 1857. Missasagas.—Lindesay 
(1749), ibid., v1, 538, 1855. Missasago.—Harris, Tour, 


205, 1805. Missasagué.—Durant (1721) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., v, 589, 1855. Missassago.—Rupp, West 
Pa., 280, 1846. Missassugas.—Johnson (1764) in N. 


Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vir, 661, 1856. Missaugees.— 
Trader (1778) in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 560, 1853. 
Missequeks.—Clinton (1745) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
vi, 281, 1855. Missesagas.—Ft. Johnson conf. (1757), 
ibid., vi1, 259, 1856. Missesagoes.—Procter (1791) in 
Am. State Papers, U.S. Ind. Aff., 1, 163, 1832. Missesa- 
gues.—Doc. of 1747 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vz, 391, 
1855. Missesaques.—Clinton (1749), ibid., 484, 
Missiagos.—Johnson (1760), ibid., vir, 434, 1856. 
Missinasagues.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 127, 1816. 
Missiosagaes.—Quotation in Ruttenber, Tribes Hudson 
R., 29, 1872. Missiquecks.—Clinton (1745) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., vi, 276, 1855. Missisagaes.—Mt. 
*Johnson conf. (1755), ibid., 975. Missisages.—Coxe, 
Carolana, map, 1741. Missisagis.—Doc. of 1764 in N. 


Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vit, 641, 1856. Missisagos.— 
Canajoharie conf. (1759), ibid., 384. Missisagues.— 
Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 230, 1703. Missisaguez.— 


Bacqueville de la Rotherie, Hist. Am., rv, 224, 1753. 
Missisaguys.—Charlevoix, Voy., 1, 40, 1761. Missi- 
sak.—Jes. Rel. 1672, 33, 1858. Missisakis.—Bacque- 
ville de la Potherie, Hist. Am., 11, 48, 1753. Missis- 
aque.—Clinton (1749) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vr, 484, 


1855. Missisaquees.—Colden, (1751) ibid., 742. 
Missisaugas.—Jones, Ojebway Inds., 208, 1861. 
Missisauges.—Carver, Travels, 171, 1778. Missis- 


saga.—Mt. Johnson conf. (1755) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., v1, 976, 1855. Missisagets.—Aigremont (1708), 
ibid., rx, 819, 1855. Mississageyes.—Mt. Johnson 
conf, (1755), ibid., vi, 983, 1855. Mississagez.— 
Bacqueville de la Potherie, Hist. Am., rv, 245, 1753, 
Mississagies.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 143, 1855. 
Mississaguas.—Official form in Can. Ind. Aff. Mis- 
sissague.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 79, 1858. Mississaguras.— 
Beauchamp in Am. Antiq., Iv, 329, 1882. Mississakis. 
—Du Chesneau (1681) in Margry, Déc., 1, 267, 1877. 
Mississaques.—Clinton (1749) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
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Hist., vi, 486, 1855. Mississaugers.—Macauley, N. 
Y., u, 250, 1829. Mississauges.—Carver, Travels, 19, 
1778. Mississaugies.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 
522, 1878. Mississaugues.—Chauvignerie (1736) in 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 17, 555, 1853. Mississguas.— 
Macdonald in Can. Ind. Aff. 1883, xiii, 1884 (misprint). 
Missitagues.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 215, 1703. 
Mussisakies.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, 11, 
79, 1854. Nation de Bois.—Sagard (1636), Can. 1, 
190, 1866. Naywaunaukau-raunuh.—Macauley, N. 
Y., 7, 180, 1829 (the name here seems to refer to the 
Missisauga). Nua’ka’hn.—Gatschet, Tuscarora MS., 
1885 (Tuscarora name). Oumisagai.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 
34, 1858. Poils leué.—Sagard (1636), Can., 1, 192, 
1866. Sisaghroana.—Post (1758) in Proud, Pa., 1, 
Appeal 19S.» (gamer): Sissisaguez.—Jefferys, 
French Dom., pt. I, 17, 1761. Tisagechroann.— 
Weiser (1748) in Rupp, West Pa., app., 16, 1846. 
Twakanhahors.—Macauley, N. Y., uw, 250, 1829. 
Wisagechroanu.—Weiser (1748) in Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, 1v, 605, 1854. Zisagechroann.—Weiser (1748) 
in Rupp, West Pa., app., 22, 1846. Zisagechrohne.— 
Zeisberger MS. (German, 1750) in Conover, Kan. and 
Geneva MS., B. A. E. 


Mississagi. See Massassauga. 


Mistassin (from mista-assint, ‘a great stone,’ 
referring to a huge isolated rock in lake Mis- 
tassini, which the Indians regarded with ven- 
eration). An Algonquian tribe that lived on 
lake Mistassini, Quebec. They were divided by 
early writers into the Great and the Little 
Mistassin, the former living near the lake, the 
latter farther s. in the mountains. They first 
became known to the French about 1640, but 
were not visited by missionaries until some 
years later. They were attacked by the 
Iroquois in 1665, and in 1672 their country 
was formally taken possession of by the 
French with their consent. Although spoken 
of by Hind in 1863 as roving bands with Mon- 
tagnais and Naskapi over the interior of 
Ungava, it appears that in 1858 a portion 
of the tribe was on the lower St. Lawrence. 

Very little has been recorded in regard to 
their habits or characteristics. It is recorded 
that when attacked by the Iroquois in 1665 
they had a wooden fort, which they defended 
successfully and with great bravery. Their 
only myth mentioned is that in regard to the 
great rock in the lake, which they believe to 
be a manito. (JEM ICHT.) 
Matassins.—Charlevoix (1721), Journal, 1, letter xi, 
276, 1761. Mattassins.—Barton, New Views, app., 
12, 1798. Misiassins (Petits).—La Tour, map, 1779 
(misprint; the Grands Mistassins are correctly named). 
Misstassins.—Report of 1858 in Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, 
12, 1863. Mistapnis.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. 
Tribes, m1, 81, 1854. Mistasiniouek.—Jes. Rel. 1643, 
38, 1858. Mistasirenois.—Memoir of 1706 in N. Y. 
Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 791, 1855. Mistasirinins.—Jes. 


Rel. 1672, 55, 1858. Mistassini—Hind, Lab. Penin., 
1, 8, 1863. Mistassinni.—Ibid., 272. Mistassins.— 
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Bellin, map, 1755 (Grands and Petits Mistassins). 
Mistassirinins.—Jes. Rel. 1672, 44, 1858. Mistis- 
sinnys.—Walch, map, 1805. Mitchitamou.—Jes. 
Rel. 1640, 34, 1858. Miistassins.—Jes. Rel. 1676-7, 
ux, 244, 1900. 

Mitimetlelch (M7’tlmetle’lic). ASquawmish 
village community on Passage id., Howe sd., 
Brit. Col Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 
474, 1900. 


Mixed-bloods. To gauge accurately the 
amount of Indian blood in the veins of the 
white population of the American continent 
and to determine to what extent the surviving 
aborigines have in them the blood of their 
conquerors and supplanters is impossible in 
the absence of scientific data. But there is 
reason to believe that intermixture has been 
much more common than is generally assumed. 
The Eskimo of Greenland and the Danish 
traders and colonists have intermarried from 
the first, so that in the territory immediately 
under European supervision hardly any pure 
natives remain. The marriages of (Danish 
fathers and Eskimo mothers) have been very 
fertile and the children are in many respects 


an improvement on the aboriginal stock, in- 


the matter of personal beauty in particular. 
According to Packard (Beach, Ind. Miscel., 
69, 1877) the last full-blood Eskimo on Belle- 
isle str., Labrador, was in 1859 the wife of an 
Englishman at Salmon bay. The Labrador 
intermixture has been largely with fishermen 
from Newfoundland of English descent. 

Some of the Algonquian tribes of Canada 
mingled considerably with the Europeans 
during the French period, both in the HE. and 
toward the interior. In recent years certain 
French-Canadian writers have unsuccessfully 
sought to minimize this intermixture. In the 
Illinois-Missouri region these alliances were 
favoured by the missionaries from the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. As early as 1693 a 
member of the La Salle expedition married the 
daughter of the chief of the Kaskaskia. Few 


French families in that part of the country are_ 


free from Indian blood. The establishment of 
trading posts at Detroit, Mackinaw, Duluth, 
ete., aided the fusion of races. The spread of 
the activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
gave rise in the Canadian Northwest to a 


population of mixed-bloods of considerable — 


historic importance, the offspring of Indian 
mothers and Scotch, French, and English 
fathers. Manitoba, at the time of its admis- 
sion into the dominion, had some 10,000 
mixed-bloods, one of whom, John Norquay 
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afterward became premier of the Provincial 
government. Some of the employees of the 
fur companies who had taken Indian wives 
saw their descendants flourish in Montreal and 
other urban centres. The tribes that have 
furnished the most mixed-bloods are the Cree 
and Chippewa, and next the Sioux, of N. w. 
Canada; the Chippewa, Ottawa, and related 


tribes of the Great lakes; and about Green bay, . 


the Menominee. Toward the Mississippi and 
_ beyond it were a few Dakota and Blackfoot 
mixed-bloods. Harvard (Rep. Smithson. 
Inst. 1879) estimated the total number in 1879 
at 40,000. Of these about 22,000 were in 
United States territory and 18,000 in Canada. 
Of 15,000 persons of Canadian-French descent 
in Michigan few were probably free from 
Indian blood. Some of the French mixed- 
bloods wandered as far as the Pacific, estab- 
lishing settlements of their own kind beyond 
the Rocky mts. The first wife of the noted 
ethnologist Schoolcraft was the daughter of 
an Irish gentleman by a Chippewa mother, 
another of whose daughters married an 
Episcopal clergyman, and a third a French- 
Canadian: lumberer. Although some of the 
English colonies endeavoured to promote the 
intermarriage of the two races, the only notable 
case in Virginia is that of Pocahontas 
and John Rolfe. . The Athapascan and other 
tribes of the extreme N.W. have intermixed but 
little with the whites, though there are Russian 
mixed-bloods in Alaska. In British Columbia 
and the adjoining portions of the United States 
are to be found some mixed-bloods, the 
result of intermarriage of French traders and 
employees with native women. * f - 
x + : - * “The peoples 
of Iroquoian stock: have a large admixture of 
white blood, French and English, both from 
captives taken during the wars of the 17th and 
18th centuries and by the process of adoption, 
much favoured by them. Such intermixture 
contains more of the combination of white 
mother and Indian father than is generally the 
case. Some English-Iroquois intermixture is 
still in process in Ontario. The Iroquois of St. 
Regis, Caughnawaga, and other agencies can 
hardly boast an Indian of pure blood. Accord- 
ing to the Almanach Iroquois for 1900, the 
blood of Eunice Williams, captured at Deer- 
field, Mass., in 1704, and adopted and married 
within the tribe, flows in the veins of 125 
descendants at Caughnawaga; Silas Rice, 
captured at Marlboro, Mass., in 1703, has 
1,350 descendants; Jacob Hill and John Stacey 
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captured near Albany in 1755, have, respect- 
ively, 1,100 and 400 descendants. Similar 
cases are found among the New York Iroquois. 
Dr. Boas (Pop. Sci. Mo., xiv, 1894) has made 
an anthropometric study of the mixed-bloods, 
covering a large amount of data, especially 
concerning the Sioux and the eastern Chippe- 
wa. The total numbers investigated were 647 
men and 408 women. As compared with the 
Indian, the mixed-blood, so far as investiga- 
tions have shown, is taller, men exhibiting 
greater divergence than women. 

Mohawk (cognate with the Narraganset 
Mohowariuck, ‘they eat (animate) things,’ 
hence ‘man-eaters’). The most easterly tribe 
of the Iroquois confederation. They called 
themselves Kaniengehaga, ‘people of the place 
of the flint.’ 

In the federal council and in other inter- 
tribal assemblies the Mohawk sit with the tribal 
phratry, which is formally called the ‘Three: 
Elder Brothers” and of which the other 
members are the Seneca and the Onondaga. 
Like the Oneida, the Mohawk have only 3 
clans, namely, the Bear, the Wolf, and the 
Turtle, The tribe is represented in the federal 
council by 9 chiefs of the rank of roianer (see 
Chiefs), being 3 from every clan. These chief- 
ships were known by specific names, which 
were conferred with the office. These official 
titles are Tekarihoken, Haienhwatha, and 
Satekarihwate, of the first group; Orenreh- 
kowa, Deionhehkon, and Sharenhowanen, of 
the second group; and Dehennakarine, Rasta- 
wenserontha, and Shoskoharowanen, of the 
third group. The first two groups or clans 
formed an intra-tribal phratry, while the last, 
or Bear clan group, was the other phratry. 
The people at all times assembled by phratries, 
and each phratry occupied a side of the council 
fire opposite that occupied by the other phra- 
try. The second title in the foregoing list has 
been Anglicized into Hiawatha. 

From the Jesuit Relation for 1660 it is 
learned that the Mohawk, during a period of 
60 years, had been many times both at the top 
and the bottom of the ladder of success; that, 
being insolent and warlike, they had attacked 
the Abnaki and their congeners at the r., the 
Conestoga at the s., the Hurons at the w. and 
N., and the Algonquian tribes at the n.; that 
at the close of the 16th century the Algonkin 
had so reduced them that there appeared to 
be none left, but that the remainder increased 
so rapidly that in a few years they in turn had 
overthrown the Algonkin. This success did 
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not last long. The Conestoga waged war 
against them so vigorously for 10 years that 
for the second time the Mohawk were over- 
thrown so completely that they appeared to be 
extinct. About this time (71614) the Dutch 
arrived in their country, and, being attracted 
by their beaver skins, they furnished the Mo- 
hawk and their congeners with firearms, in 
order that the pelts might be obtained in 
greater abundance. .The purpose’of the Dutch 
was admirably served, but the possesssion of 
firearms by the Mohawk and their confederates 
rendered it easy for them to conquer their 
adversaries, whom they routed and filled with 
terror not alone by the deadly effect but even 
dy the mere sound of these weapons, which 
hitherto had been unknown. Thenceforth the 
Mohawk and their confederates became for- 
midable adversaries and were victorious almost 
everywhere, so that by 1660, the conquests of 
the Iroquois confederates, although they were 
not numerous, extended over nearly 500 leagues 
of territory. The Mohawk at that time num- 
bered not more than 500 warriors and dwelt in 
4 or 5 wretched villages. 

The accounts of Mohawk migrations previ- 
ous to the historical period are largely con- 
jectural. Some writers do not clearly differ- 
entiate between the Mohawk and the Huron 
tribes at the n. and w. and from their own 
confederates as a whole. Besides fragmentary 
and untrustworthy traditions little that is 
definite is known regarding the migratory 
smovements of the Mohawk. 

In 1603, Champlain, while at Tadoussac, 
heard of the Mohawk and their country. On 
July 30, 1609, he encountered on the lake to 
which he gave his own name a party of nearly 
200 Iroquois warriors, under 3 chiefs. In a 
skirmish in which he shot two of the chiefs 
dead and wounded the third, he defeated this 
party, which was most probably largely Mo- 
hawk. Dismayed by the firearms of the 
Frenchman, whom they now met for the first 
time, the Indians fled. The Iroquois of this 
party wore arrow-proof armour and had both 
stone and iron hatchets, the latter having been 
obtained in trade. The fact that in Capt. 
Hendricksen’s report to the States General, 
Aug. 18, 1616, he says that he had “bought 
from the inhabitants, the Minquaes [Conesto- 
ga], 3 persons, being people belonging to this 
company,’’ who were “‘employed in the service 
of the Mohawks and Machicans,” giving, he 
says, for them, in exchange, ‘kettles, beads, 
and merchandise,”’ shows how extensively the 
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inland trade was carried on between the Dutch 
and the Mohawk. The latter were at war 
with the Mohegan and other New England 
tribes with only intermittent periods of peace. 
In 1623 a Mohegan fort stood opposite Castle 
id. in the Hudson and was “built against their 
enemies, the Maquaes, a powerful people.” 
In 1626 the Dutch commander of Ft. Orange 
(Albany), and 6 of his men, joined the Mohegan 
in an expedition to invade the Mohawk coun- 
try. They were met a league from the fort by 
a party of Mohawk armed only with bows and 
arrows, and were defeated, the Dutch com- 
mander and 3 of his men being killed, and of 
whom one, probably the commander, was 
cooked and eaten by the Mohawk. This 
intermittent warfare continued until the 
Mohegan were finally forced to withdraw from 
the upper waters of the Hudson. They did 
not however relinquish their territorial rights 
to their native adversaries, and so in 1630 they 
began to sell their lands to the Dutch. The 
deed to the Manor of Renssalaerwyck, which 
extended w. of the river two days’ journey, 
and was mainly on the 8. side of the river, was 
dated in the year named. In 1637 Kilian Van 
Renssalaer bought more land on the E. side. 
Subsequently the Mohegan became the friends 
and allies of the Mohawk, their former adver- 
saries. 

In 1641 Ahatsistari, a noted Huron chief, 
with only 50 companions, attacked and de- 
feated 300 Iroquois, largely Mohawk, taking 
some prisoners. In the preceding summer he 
had attacked on lake Ontario a number of large 
canoes manned by Iroquois, probably chiefly 
Mohawk, and defeated them, after sinking 
several canoes and killing a number of their 
crews. In 1642, 11 Huron canoes were 
attacked on Ottawa r. by Mohawk and Oneida 
warriors about 100 m. above Montreal. In 
the same year the Mohawk captured Father 
Isaac Jogues, two French companions, and 
some Huron allies. They took the Frenchmen 
to their villages, where they caused them to 
undergo the most cruel tortures, Jogues, by 
the aid of the Dutch, escaped in the following 
year; but in 1646 he went to the Mohawk to 
attempt to convert them and to confirm the 
peace which had been made with them. On 
May 16, 1646, Father Jogues went to the 
Mohawk as an envoy and returned to Three 
Rivers in July in good health. In September 
he again started for the Mohawk country to 
establish a mission there; but, owing to the 
prevalence of an epidemic among the Mohawk | 
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and to the failure of their crops, they accused 
Father Jogues of “having concealed certain 
charms in a small coffer, which he had left with 
his host as a pledge of his return.”’ which caused 
them thus to be afflicted. So upon his arrival 
in their village for the third time, he and his 
companion, a young Frenchman, were seized, 
stripped, and threatened with death. Father 
Jogues had been adopted by the Wolf clan of 
the Mohawk, hence this clan, with that of the 
Turtle, which with the Wolf formed a phratry 
or brotherhood, tried to save the lives of the 
Frenchmen. But the Bear clan, which formed 
a phratry by itself, and being only cousins to 
the others, of one of which Father Jogues was 
a member, had determined on his death as a 
sorcerer. On Oct. 17, 1646, the unfortunates 
were told that they would be killed, but not 
burned, the next day. On the evening of the 
18th Father Jogues was invited to a supper in 
a Bear lodge. Having accepted the invitation, 
he went there, and while entering the lodge a 
man concealed behind the door struck him 
down with an axe. He was beheaded, his head 
elevated on the palisade, and his body thrown 
into the river. The next morning Jogues’ 
companion suffered a similar fate. Father 
Jogues left an account of a Mohawk sacrifice 
to the god Aireskoi (i. e., Aregwés’ gwd’, ‘the 
Master or God of War’). While speaking of 
_the cruelties exercised by the Mohawk toward 
their prisoners, and specifically toward 3 
women, he said: ‘One of them (a thing not 
hitherto done) was burned all over her body, 
and afterwards thrown into a huge pyre.’ 
And that “at every burn which they caused, 
by applying lighted torches to her body, an 
old man, in a loud voice, exclaimed, ‘Daimon, 
Aireskoi, we offer thee this victim, whom we 
burn for thee, that thou mayest be filled with 
her flesh and render us ever anew victorious 
Over our enemies.’ Her body was cut up, sent 
to the various villages, and devoured.” Mega- 
polensis (1644), a contemporary of Father 
Jogues, says that when the Mohawk were un- 
fortunate in war they would kill, cut up, and 
roast a bear, and then make an offering of it 
to this war god with the accompanying prayer: 
“Oh, great and mighty Aireskuoni, we know 
that we have offended against thee, inasmuch 
as we have not killed and eaten our captive 
enemies—forgive us this. We promise that 
we will kill and eat all the captives we shall 
hereafter take as certainly as we have killed 
and now eat this bear.’ He adds: “Finally, 
they roast their prisoners dead before a slow 
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fire for some days and then eat them up. The 
common people eat the arms, buttocks ,and 
trunk, but the chiefs eat the head and the 
heart.’ 

The Jesuit Relation for 1646 says that, pro- 
perly speaking, the French had at that time 
peace with only the Mohawk, who were their 
near neighbours and who gave them the most 
trouble, and that the Mohegan (Mahingans or 
Mahinganak), who had had firm alliances with 
the Algonkin allies of the French, were then 
already conquered by the Mohawk, with whom 
they formed a defensive and offensive alliance; 
that during this year some Sokoki (Assok8ekik) 
murdered some Algonkin, whereupon the latter 
determined, under a misapprehension, to 
massacre some Mohawk, who were then among 
them and the French. But, fortunately, it 
was discovered from the testimony of two 
wounded persons, who had escaped, that the 
murderers spoke a language quite different 
from that of the Iroquois tongues, and suspi- 
cion was at once removed from the Mohawk, 
who then hunted freely in the immediate 
vicinity of the Algonkin, n. of the St. Lawrence, 
where these hitherto implacable enemies fre- 
quently met on the best of terms. At. this 
time the Mohawk refused Sokoki ambassadors 
a hew compact to wage war on the Algonkin. 

The introduction of firearms by the Dutch 
among the Mohawk, who were among the first 
of their region to procure them, marked an 
important era in their history, for it enabled 
them and the cognate Iroquois tribes to sub- 
jugate the Delawares and Munsee, and thus 
to begin a career of conquest that carried their 
war parties to the Mississippi and to the shores 
of Hudson bay. The Mohawk villages were 
in the valley of Mohawk r., N. Y., from the 
vicinity of Schenectady nearly to Utica, and 
their territory extended n. to the St. Lawrence 
and s. to the watershed of Schoharie cr. and 
the B. branch of the Susquehanna. On the gz. 
their territories adjoined those of the Mahican, 
who held Hudson r. From their position on 
the =. frontier of the Iroquois confederation 
the Mohawk were among the most prominent 
of the Iroquoian tribes in the early Indian wars 
and in official negotiations with the colonies, 
so that their name was frequently used by the 
tribes of New England and by the whites as a 
synonym for the confederation. Owing to 
their position they also suffered much more 
than their confederates in some of the Indiam 
and French wars. Their 7 villages of 1644 were 
reduced to 5 in 1677, At the beginning of the 
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Revolution the Mohawk took the side of the 
British, and, at its conclusion, the larger portion 
of them, under Brant and Johnson, removed 
to Canada, where they have since resided on 
lands granted to them by the British govern- 
ment. In 1777 the Oneida expelled the re- 
mainder of the tribe and burned their villages. 

In 1650 the Mohawk had an estimated popu- 
lation of 5,000, which was probably more than 
their actual number; for 10 years later they 
were estimated at only 2,500. Thenceforward 
they underwent a rapid decline, caused by 
their wars with the Mahican, Conestoga, and 
other tribes, and with the French, and also by 


the removal of a large part of the tribe to- 


Caughnawaga and other mission villages. 
The later estimates of their population have 
been: 1,500 in 1677 (an alleged decrease of 
3,500 in 27 years), 400 in 1736 (an alleged 
decrease of 1,100 in-36 years), 500 in 1741, 800 
in 1765, 500 in 1778, 1,500 in 1783, and about 
1,200 in 1851. These estimates are evidently 
little better than vague guesses. In 1884 they 
were on three reservations in Ontario: 965 at 
the bay of Quinte near the B. end of lake Ontario, 
the settlement at Gibson, and the reserve of 
the Six Nations on Grand r. Besides these 
there are a few individuals scattered among the 
different Iroquois tribes in the United States. 
In 1911, the Tyendinaga res. on the bay of 
Quinte, contained 1,343; there were 130 (in- 
cluding ‘‘Algonquins”) at Watha, the former 
Gibson band which was removed earlier from 
Oka; and the Six Nations included 1,867. 

The Mohawk participitated in the following 
treaties with the United States: Ft. Stanwix, 
N. Y., Oct. 22, 1784, being a treaty of peace 
between the United States and the Six Nations 
and defining their boundaries; supplemented 
by treaty of Ft. Harmar, O., Jan. 9, 1789. 
Konondaigua (Canandaigua), N. Y., Nov. 11, 
1794, establishing peace relations with the Six 
Nations and agreeing to certain reservations 
and boundaries. Albany, N. Y., Mar. 29, 
1797, by which the United States sanctioned 
+he cession by the Mohawk to the state of New 
York of all their lands therein. 

The names of the following Mohawk villages 
have been preserved: Canajoharie, Canasti- 
gaone, Canienga, Caughnawaga, Chuchtono- 
neda, Kanagaro, Kowogoconnughariegugharie, 
Nowadaga, Onoalagona, Osquake, Saratoga, 
Schaunactada (Schenectady), Schoharie, and 
‘Teatontaloga. 

(J. N. B. H.) 
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Agnechronons.—Jes. Rel. for 1652, 35, 1858. Ag- 
née.—Jes. Rel. for 1642, 83, 1858. Agneehronon.— 
Jes. Rel. for 1640, 35, 1858. Agneronons.—Jes. Rel. 
for 1643, 63, 1858. Agnic.—Homann Heirs’ map, 1756 
(misprint). Agniehronnons.—Jes. Rel. for 1664, 34, 
1858. Agniehroron.—Jes. Rel. for 1637, 119, 1858. 
Agnierhonon.—Jes. Rel for 1639, 70, 1858. Agnie- 
ronnons.—Jes. Rel. for 1656, 2, 1858. Agnieronons. 
Dollier and Gallinée (1669) in Margry, Déc., 1, 141, 1875. 
Agnierrhonons.—Jes. Rel. for 1635, 34, 1858. Ag- 
niers.—Hennepin, New Discov., 101, 1698. Agniez.— 
Frontenac (1673) in Margry, Déc., 1, 213, 1875. Ag- 
nizez.—Vaillant (1688) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rm, 
527, 1853. Aguierhonon.—Sagard (1632), Hist. Can., 
rv, 1866 (Huron name). Amédhak.—Gaischet, Penob- 
scot MS., B. A. E., 1887 (Penobscot name). A’mu- 
hak.—Gatschet, Caughnawaga MS., B. A. E., 1882 
(Caughnawaga name). Anaguas.—Le Beau, Avan- 
tures, 1, 2, 1738. Anidka-hAaka.—Gatschet, Caugh- 
nawaga MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Caughnawaga name). 
Anié.—Bacqueville de la Potherie, Hist. de l’Am. Sept., 
i, 27, 1753. Aniez.—De l'Isle, map (1718), quoted 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 577, 1855. Anniegué.— 
Jes. Rel. for 1665, 21, 1858. Anniehronnons.—Jes. 
Rel. for 1653, 5, 1858. Anniengehronnons.—Jes. 
Rel. for 1657, 53, 1858. Annienhronnons.—Ibid., 
36. Annieronnons.—Ibid., 15. Annieronons.—Jes. 
Rel. for 1656, 11, 1858. Annierronnons.—Jes.- Rel. 
for 1646, 3, 1858. Anniés.—Tracy (1667) in N. Y. Doe. 
Col. Hist., 11, 152, 1853. Anniez.—Frontenac (1673) 
in Margry, Déc., 1, 203, 1875. Aquieeronons.—Jes. 
Rel. for 1641, 37, 1858. Aquiers.—Charlevoix, Jour., 
1, 270, 1761 (misprint). Auniers.—Chauvignerie 
(1736), quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 555, 
1853. Aunies.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, m1, 
80, 1854. Canaoneuska.—Montreal conf. (1756) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 500, 1858. Caniengas.—Hale 
quoted in Minn, Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 42, 1885. Canni- 
ungaes.—N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1x, 262, note, 1855. 
Canungas.—Mallery in Proc. A. A. A. S., XVI, 352, 
1877. Cauneeyenkees.—Edweards (1751) in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., x, 143, 1809. Cayingahaugas. 
Macauley, N. Y., 0, 174, 1829. Conninggahaugh- 
gaugh.—Ibid., 185. Da-¢4-e-6-g4.— Morgan, League 
Iroq., 97, 1851 (mame used in the Iroquois councils). 
Gagnieguez.—Hennepin, New Discov., 92, 1698. 
Ganeagaonhoh.—Mallery in Proc. A. A. A. S., XVis 
352, 1877. Gi-ne-’/-ga-o-no’.—Morgan, League 
Iroq., 523, 1851 (Seneca name). Ga-ne-ga-ha’-ga.— 
Tbid., 523 (Mohawk form). Ganiegueronons.— 
Courcelles (1670) in Margry, Déc., 1, 178, 1875. Gani- 
inge-haga.—Pyrleus (ca. 1750) quoted by Gatschet in 
Am, Antig., 1v, 75, 1882. Ganingehage.—BParclay 
(1769) quoted by Shea, Cath. Miss., 208, 1855. Gan- 
niag8ari.—BPruyas quoted in Hist. Mag., 1, 153, 1858. 
Ganniagwari.—Shea, note in Charlevoix, New Fr., 1, 
145, 1872. Ganniegéhaga.—Bruyas quoted by Shea, 
Cath. Miss., 208, 1855. Ganniégeronon.—Ibid. 
Ganniegez.—Hennepin, New Discov., 28, 1698. Gan- 
niegué.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 258, 1855. Ganniekez.— 
Hennepin (1683) quoted by Le Beau, Avantures, U, 2, 
1738. Ganningehage.—Barclay (1769) quoted in 
Hist. Mag., 0, 153, 1858. Guagenigrononns.—Doc. 
of 1706 in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 786, 1855. Hatini- 
éyerunu.—Gatschet, Tuscarora MS., B.A.E., 1883 (Tus- 
carora name). Ignerhonons.—Champlain, Guy., My 
220, 1870. Ignierhonons.Sagard (1636), Hist. Can. 
1, 170, 1866. Iroquois d’enbas.—Jes. Rel. for 1656, 7, 
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1858 (French name). Iroquois inferieurs.—Jes. Rel. 
for 1656, 2, 1858., Kajingahaga.—Megapolensis (1644) 
quoted in Hist. Mag., m, 153, 1858. Kan&awa.—Gat- 
schet, Shawnee MS., B. A. E., 1879 (Shawnee name‘ 
from Kanawégi). Kanieke-haka. Gatschet, Tusca- 
rora MS., B. A. E. (‘flint tribe’: Tuscarora name). 
Kaniénge-ono".—Gatschet, Seneca MS., B. A. FE. 
(Seneca name). Kayingehaga.—Ruttenber, Tribes 
Hudson R., 35, 1872. Kwédéch’.—Rand, Micmac 
Dict., 172, 1888, (Micmac name). Maaquas.—Jogues 
(1643) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., x11, 577, 1881. Mack- 
waes.—De Laet (1625) in N. Y. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., 
I, 299, 1841. Mackwasii.—De Laet, Nov. Orb., 73, 
1633. Mackwes.—De Laet (1633) quoted in Jones, 
Ind. Bull., 6, 1867. Macqs.—Maryland treaty (1682) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 11, 823, 1853. Macquaas.— 
Doe. of 1660, ibid., xi11, 183, 1881. Macquaaus.— 
Penhallow (1726) in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 41, 1824. 
Macquas.—Rawson (1678) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
xi, 521, 1881. Macquaus.—Penhallow (1726) in N. 
H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 41, 1824. Macques.—Rawson 
(1678) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x1, 522, 1881. Mac- 
quess.— Maryland treaty (1682), ibid., m1, 326, 1853. 


Macquis.—Ibid., 325. Macquiss.—Ibid., 321. Mae- 
chibaeys.—Michaelius (1628), ibid., 1, 769, 1858. 
Mahacks.—Schuyler (1699), ibid., 3Iv, 563, 1854. 
Mahacqgs.—Meadows (1698), ibid., 395. Mahakas.— 


Megapolensis (1644) in N. Y. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s. 
mi, pt. 1, 153, 1857. Mahakes.—Andros (1680) in Me. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 42, 1857. Mahakinbaas.—Hazard 
in Am. State Pap., 1,520,1792. Mahakinbas.—Mega- 
polensis (1644) in N. Y. Hist. Soe. Coll., 2d s., mm, pt. 1, 
153, 1857. Mahakobaas.—Ibid. Mahaks.—Whar- 
ton (1673) quoted in Hist. Mag., 2d s., 1, 300, 1867. 
Mahakuaas.—Hist. Mag., Ist s., 1, 153, 1858. Maha- 
kuase.— Megapolssis (1644) quoted in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., 1, 496, 1856. Mahakuasse.—Megapolensis 
(1644) quoted by Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 3, 330, 1816. 
Mahakwa.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 208, 1855. Mahau- 
kes.—Doc. of 1666 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 11, 118, 
1853. Mahogs.—Church (1716) quoted by Drake, 
Ind. Wars, 115, 1825. Makqu4s.—Denonville (1687) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 111, 518, 1853. Makwaes.— 
Wassenaar (1632) quoted by Ruttenber, Tribes Hudson 
R., 58, 1872. Maqaise.—Bleeker (1701) in N. Y. Doe. 
Col. Hist., rv, 919, 1854. Maqas.—Doc. of 1676, ibid., 
xu, 500, 1881. Maquaas.—Map of 1614, ibid., 1, 1856. 
Maquaes.—Doc. of 1651, ibid., x11r, 28, 1881. Ma- 
quaese.—Bellomont (1698), ibid., Iv, 347, 1854. 
Maquais.—Nicolls (1616), ibid., 111, 117, 1853. Ma- 
quaise.— Bleeker (1701), ibid., rv, 920, 1854. Maquas. 
De Laet (1625) quoted by Ruttenber, Tribes Hudson 
R., 34, 1872. Maquasas.—Doce. of 1655 in N. Y. Doce. 
Col. Hist., x11, 98, 1877. Maquase.—Doc. of 1678, ibid., 
xi, 528, 1881. Maquases.—Lovelace (1669), ibid., 
x11, 439, 1881. Maquash.—Romer (1700), ibid., rv, 
800, 1854. Maquass.—Talcott (1678), ibid., x11, 517, 
i881. Maquasse.—Doc. of 1687, ibid., m1, 432, 1853. 
Maquees.—Bradstreet (1680) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 
3d s., vi, 334, 1843. Maques.—Clobery (1633) in N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1, 78, 1856. Maquese.—Livingston 
(1710), ibid., v, 227, 1855. Maqueses.—Gardner 
(1662), ibid., x11, 227, 1881. Maquess.—Harmetsen 
(1687), ibid., mr, 437, 1853. Maquesyes.—Lovelace 
(1669), ibid., xi, 439, 1881. Maquez.—Graham 
(1698), ibid., rv, 430, 1854. Maquis.—Davis (ca. 1691) 
in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3ds., 1, 108, 1825. Maquoas. 
Doc. of 1697 in N. Y. Doc: Col. Hist., v, 75, 1855. 
Maquois.—Jes. Rel. for 1647, 34, 1858 (Dutch form). 
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Mauguawogs.—Mallery in Proc. A. A. A. S, XxvI 
352, 1877. Mauhauks.—Doc. of 1666 in N. Y. Doc 
Col. Hist., mr, 118, 1853. Maukquogges.—Warner 
(1644) in R. I. Col. Ree., 1, 140, 1856. Mauquaoys.— 
Eliot (1680) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., ur, 180, 
1794. Mauquas.—Salisbury (1678) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., xu, 519, 1881. Mauquauogs.—Williams (ca. 
1638) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., v1, 238, 1863. 
Mauquaw.—Williams (1648), ibid., 3d s., IX, 272, 1846. 
Mauquawogs.—Williams (1637), ibid., 4th s., v1, 201, 
1863. Mauquawos.—Williams (1650), ibid., 284 
Mauques.—Andros (1675) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
x11, 520, 1877. Mawhakes.—Rec. °f 1644 quoted by 
Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 2, 90, 1848. Mawhauogs.— 
Williams (1637) in Mass. Hist. Soe. Coll., 4th s., v1, 207, 
1863. Mawhawkes.—Haynes (1648) in Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., 4th s., v1, 358, 1863. Mawques.—Hubbard 
(1680), ibid., 2d s., v1, 629, 1815. Meguak.—Gatschet, 
Penobscot MS., 1887 (Penobscot name.) Megual.— 
Ibid. Megue.—Ibid. Megwe.—Ibid. Mequa.—Ve- 
tromile in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., vr, 215, 1859 (Abnaki 


name). Moacks.—Vaillant (1688) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., mi, 528, 1853. Moak.—Doc. of 1746, ibid., x, 54, 
1858. Moawk.—Doc. of 1758, ibid., 679. Mock- 


ways.—Wadsworth (1694) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th 
s., I, 102, 1852. Mocquages.—Sanford, (1657), ibid., 
2d s., vu, 81, 1818. Mocquayes.—Sanford (1657) in 
R. I. Col. Ree., 1, 362, 1856. Mohaakx.—Clarkson 


(1694) in N. Y: Doc. Col. Hist., rv, 93, 1854. Mo- 
hacks.—Colve (1673), ibid., xim, 478, 1881. Mo- 
hacqs.—Meadows (1698), ibid., rv, 393, 1854. Mo- 


hacques.—Doc. of 1698, ibid., 337. 
(1696), ibid., 183. 
ibid., x, 694, 1858. 

ir, 781, 1853. 


Mohacs.—Miller 

Mohaes.—Pouchot, map (1758), 
Mohag¢s.—Livingston (1691), ibid. 
Mohags.—Livingstone (1702), ibid., rv, 


988, 1854. Mohaks.—Wessells (1692), ibid., 11, 817, 
1853. Mohaq°®.—Doc. of 1695, ibid., rv, 120, 1854. 
Mohags.—Wessells (1693), ibid., 59. Mohaques.— 
Winthrop (1666), ibid., mr, 137, 1854. Mohaucks.— 


Mason (1684) in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 11, 200, 1827. 
Mohaugs.—Quanapaug (1675) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., Ist s., v1, 206, 1800. Mohaukes.—Doc. of 1666 
in N. ¥Y. Doe. Col. Hist., mz, 118, 1853. Mohauks.— 
Gardener (1660) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., rm, 154, 
1833. Mohawcks.—Owaneco’s rep. (1700) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., tv, 614, 1854. Mohawkes.—Doc. ca, 
1642 in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., m1, 162, 1833. 
Mohawks.—Hendricksen (1616) in N. Y. Doc. Col.. 
Hist., 1, 14, 1856. Mokhawques.—Schuyler (1691), 
ibid., m1, 801, 1853. Mohaws.—Conf. of 1774 in Rupp, 
W. Penn., app., 223, 1846. Mohegs.—Dongan (1688) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1, 521, 1853. Mohoakk.— 
Schenectady treaty (1672), ibid., xm, 464, 1881. Mo- 
hoakx.—Ibid., 465. Mohocks.—Vincent (1638) in 
Mass. Hist. Soe. Coll., 3ds., v1, 29, 1837. Mohocs.— 
Boudinot, Star in the West, 127, 1816. Mohoges.— 
Schuyler (1694) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., tv, 82, 1854. 
Mohog¢s.—Livingston (1711), ibid., v, 272, 1855. 
Mohogs.—Hogkins (1685) in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 
221, 1824. Mohokes.—Gardner (1662) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., xz, 226, 1881. Mohoks.—lIbid., 225. 
Mohoukes.—Harmetsen (1687), ibid., 11, 436, 1853. 
Mohowaugsuck.—Williams (1643) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 1st s., 1, 209, 1794. Mohowawogs.—Williams 
(ca. 1638), ibid., 4th s., v1, 239, 1863. Mohowks.— 
Burnet (1720) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 578, 1855. 
Mohox.—Vaillant (1688), ibid., 111, 527, 1853. Mo- 
hucks.—Doc. of 1676 quoted by Drake, Ind. Chron., 
88, 1836. Mokaus.—Alcedo, Die. Geog., rv, 604, 1788. 
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Mokawkes.—Doc. ca. 1684 in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 
220, 1824. Moohags.— Church (1716) quoted by 
Drake, Ind. Wars, 50, 1825, Moquaes.—Wessells 
(1698) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rv, 372, 1854. Moqua- 
kues.—Gardener (1660) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., 
i, 154, 1833. Moquas.—Andros (1678) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., mz, 271, 1853. Moquase.—Talcott (1678), 
ibid., xm, 517, 1881. Moquauks.—Winthrop(1645) 
in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., v1, 460, 1815. Moqua- 
wes.—Hubbard (1680), ibid., v, 33. _Moqui.—Doce. of 
1690, ibid., 3d s., 1, 210, 1825. Mosquaugsett.—Baily 
(1669) in R. I. Col. Rec., 11, 274, 1857. Mouhaks.— 
Gardener (1652) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., vir, 62, 
1865. Mowacks.—Treaty of 1644, ibid., 111, 430, 1856. 
Mowakes.—Winthrop (1637), ibid., 358. Mowaks.— 
Bradford (ca. 1650), ibid., 431. Mowhakes.—Ibid., 
361. Mowhaks.—Bradford (1640), ibid., v1, 159, 1863. 
Mowhakues.—Gardener (1660), ibid., 3d s., m1, 152, 
1833. Mowhaugs.—Williams (1637), ibid., rx, 301, 
1846. Mowhauks.—Mason (1648), ibid. 4th s., vu, 
411, 1865. Mowhauogs.—Williams (1637), ibid., 3d 
g., IX, 300, 1846. Mowhawkes.—Haynes (1643), ibid., 
3, 230, 1825. Mowhawks.—Clinton (1743) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., v1, 250, 1855. Mowhoake.—Patrick 
(1637) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., vi, 323, 1865. 
Mowhoks.—Gardener (1662) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
x11, 225, 1881. Mowquakes.—Gardener (1660) in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., mz, 152, 1833. Oyanders, 
Shea, Cath. Miss., 214, 1855 (probably a Dutch form of 
Agniers). Sankhicani.—Heckewelder quoted by Gal- 
latin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 11, 46, 1836 (Delaware 
name: ‘flint users’). Teakawreahogeh.—Macauley, 
N. Y., u, 174, 1829. Tehawrehogeh.—lIbid., 185. 
Tehur-lehogugh.—Ibid. Tekau-terigtego-nes.— 
Ibid., 174. Tgarihége.—Pyrleus MS. (ca. 1750) quo- 
ted in Am. Antiq., rv, 75, 1882. Yanieyer6no.—Gat- 
schet, Wyandot MS., B. A. E., 1881 (Huron name: 
‘bear people’). 


Mohotlath (Mo-holl’ath). A sept of the 
Opitchesaht, a Nootka tribe-—Boas in 6th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada, 32, 1890. 


Moisie. A summer village of Montagnais 
and Naskapi at the mouth of Moisie r., on 
the n. shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Quebec (Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, 290, 1863). In 
1911 the Montagnais and Naskapi at Moisie 
and Seven Islands numbered 402. 


Mokumiks (‘red round robes’). A band of 
the Piegan division of the Siksika. 
Mo-kiim-‘iks.—GrinnelJ, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 210, 
1892. Red Round Robes.—Ibid., 225. 

Mong (Mang, ‘loon’). A gens of the Chip- 
pewa (q.v.). Cf. Maak. 


Mahng.—Tanner, Narrative, 314, 1830. Mang.— 


Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. Mank.—Gatschet, Ojibwa 
MS., B. A. E., 1882. Mong.—Warren (1852) in Minn. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 44, 1885. 

Monsoni_ .(Mongsoaeythinyuwok, ‘moose 
people.’—Franklin). An Algonquian tribe in 
N. Ontario, often classed as a part of the 
Cree, to whom they are closely related, 
although they seem to be almost as closely 
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related to the northern Chippewa. The first 
notice of them is in the Jesuit Relation for 
1671. In that of 1672 they are placed on the 
shore of James bay, about the mouth of 
Moose r., which, according to Richardson, 
received its name from them. They are re- 
ferred to under the name Aumonssoniks in 
the Proces verbal of the Prise de possession 
(1671), but were not represented at the cere- 
mony, though Charlevoix asserts the contrary. 
Although Dobbs (1744) speaks of them as 
the Moose River Indians, he locates a village 
or band on the w. bank of Rainy r., near 
Rainy lake, and others on the n. shore of 
this lake. Some confusion has arisen in regard 
to the habitat and linguistic connection of 
the tribe from the fact that the geographic 
designation ‘“Moosonee” is frequently used to 
include all that portion of N. Ontario and 
Nn. Manitoba stretching along Hudson bay 
from Moose r. northward to Nelson r., a 
region occupied chiefly by the Maskegon. 
The usual and most permanent home of the 
Monsoni, however, has been the region of 
Moose r. According to Chauvignerie their 
totem was the moose. In the Indian Aff. 
Report for 1911, 320 are enumerated at Moose 
Factory and 34 at New Post on the Abitibi, 
80 m. above its confluence with Moose r. See 
Mousonee. (3. Mi C.38) 
Aumonssoniks.—Prise de possession (1671) in Perrot, 
Mém., 293, 1864. Aumossomiks.—Verwyst, Mission- 
ary Labours, 232, 1886. Aumoussonnites.—Prise de 
possession (1671) in Margry, Déc., 1, 97, 1875, Crees 
of Moose Factory.—Franklin, Journ. to Polar Sea, 1, 
96, 1824. Gens de marais.—Bacqueville de la Pothe- 
rie, Hist. Am. Sept., 1, 174, 1753. Mongsoa Eithyn- 
yook.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 11, 24, 1836. 
Mongsoa-eythinyoowuc.—Franklin, Journ. to Polar 
Sea, 1, 96, 1824. Monsaunis.—Bacqueville do la 
Potherie, Hist. Am. Sept., 1, 174, 1753. Monsonics.— 
Keane in Stanford, Compend., 523, 1878. Monsonies. 
—Franklin, Journ. to Polar Sea, 56, 1824. Monsonis. 
—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 1054, 
1855. Monsounic.—Jes. Rel. 1671, 30, 1858. Mon- 
zoni.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 231, 1703. Moose- 
deer Indians.—Franklin, Journ. to Polar Sea, 1, 96, 
1824. Moose Indians.—Horden, Bk. of Common 
Prayer in Language of Moose Indians, title-page, 1859. 
Moose River Indians.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 13, 1744. 
Morisons.—Chauvignerie (1736) quoted by Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, ur, 556, 1853 (misprint). Mousonis.— 
McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, 11, 80, 1858. Nation 
of the Marshes.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 24, 1744. Ou- 
Monssonis.—Tailban, note to Perrot, Mém., 293, 1864. 
Wamussonewus.—Tanver, Narr., 316, 1830 (Ottawa 
name). 

Montagnais (French ‘mountaineers,’ from 
the mountainous character of their country). 
A group. of closely related Algonquian tribes 
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in Quebec, extending from about-St. Maurice 
r. almost to the Atlantic, and from the St. 
Lawrence to the watershed of Hudson bay. 
The tribes of the group speak several well- 
marked dialects. They are the Astouregam- 
igoukh, Attikiriniouetch, Bersiamite, Chisedec, 
Escoumains, Espamichkon, Kakouchaki, Mau- 
thepi, Miskouaha, Mouchaouaouastiirinoek, 
Naskapi, Nekoubaniste, Otaguottouemin, 
Oukesestigouek, Oumamiwek, Papinachois, 
Tadoussac, and Weperigweia. Their linguistic 
relation appears to be closer with the Cree 
of Athabaska lake, or Ayabaskawininiwug, 
than with any other branch of the Algonquian 
family. Champlain met them at the mouth 
of the Saguenay in 1603, where they and other 
Indians were celebrating with bloody rites the 
capture of Iroquois prisoners. Six years later 
he united with them the Hurons and Algonkin 
in an expedition against the Iroquois. In the 
first Jesuit Relation, written by Biard (1611-16) 
they are spoken of as friends of the French. 
From that time their name has a place in 
Canadian history, though they exerted no 
decided influence on the settlement and growth 
of the colony. The first missionary work 
among them was begun in 1615, and missions 
were subsequently established on the upper 
Saguenay and at lake St. John. These were 
continued, though with occasional and long 
interruptions, until 1776. The Montagnais 
fought the Micmac, and often the Eskimo, 
‘but their chief and inveterate foes were the 
Iroquois, who drove them for a time from the 
banks of the St. Lawrence and from their 
strongholds about the upper Saguenay, com- 
pelling them to seek safety at more distant 
points. After peace was established between 
the French and the Iroquois they returned to 
their usual haunts.» Lack of proper food, 
epidemics, and contact with civilization are 
reducing their numbers. Turner (llth Rep. 
B. A. E., 1894) says they roam over the areas 
s. of Hamilton inlet as far as the gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Their western limits are imperfect- 
ly known. They trade at all the stations 
along the accessible coast, many of them at 
Rigolet and Northwest River. Sagard, in 1632, 
described them as Indians of the lowest type 
in Canada. Though they have occasionally 
fought with bravery, they are comparatively 
timid. They have always been more or less 
nomadic, and, although accepting the teach- 
ings of the missionaries, seem incapable of 
resigning the freedom of the forest for life in 
villages, nor can they be induced to cultivate 
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the soil as a means of support. Mr. Chisholm 
describes them as honest, hospitable, and 
benevolent, but very superstitious. Those 
who were induced to settle on the lower St. 
Lawrence appear to be subject to sickness, 
which is thinning their numbers. All who have 
not been brought directly under religious in- 
fluence are licentious. Conjuring was much 
practised by their medicine-men. Some of 
the early missionaries speak highly of their 
religious susceptibility. They bury their dead 
in the earth, digging a hole 3 ft. deep and oc- 
casionally lining it with wood. The corpse is 
usually laid on its side, though it is sometimes 
placed in a sitting position. Above the grave 
is built a little birch-bark hut and through a - 
window the relatives thrust bits of tobacco, 
venison and other morsels. No reliable esti- 
mate can be given of their former numbers, 
but it is known that they have greatly de- 
creased from sickness and starvation conse- 
quent on the destruction of game. In 1812 
they were supposed to number about 1,500; 
in 1857 they were estimated at 1,100, and in 
1884 they were officially reported at 1,395, 
living at Betsiamits (Bersimis), Escoumains, 
Godbout, Grand Romaine, Lake St. John, and . 
Mingan, in Quebec. In 1911 they, together 
with the Naskapi, numbered, according to 
the Canadian official report, 2,302, distributed 
as follows: Bersimis, 550; Escoumains, 54; 
Natashkwan, 73; Grand Romaine, 259; Lake 
St. John, 583; Mingan, 198; St. Augustine, 
183; Seven Islands and Moisie, 402. 

Consult Chamberlain in Ann. Archeol. Rep. 
Ontario 1905, 122, 1906. ; 

The bands and villages of the Montagnais 
aré: Appeelatat, Ashuapmuchuan, Attikameg, 
Bonne Espérance, Chicoutimi, Eskimo ° 
Point, Godbout, Ile Percée (mission), Itama- 
miu (mission), JIlets de Jeremie (mission), 
Kapiminakouetiik, Mauthepi, Mingan, Moisie, 
Mushkoniatawee, Muskwaro, Nabisipi, Na- 
tashkwan, Pashashibu, Piekouagami, Rom- 
aine, and St. Augustine. 


GM eot:) 


Algonkin Inférieures.—Hind., Lab. Penin., 1, 10, 
1863. Algonquins Inférieurs.—Jes. Rel., 111, index, 
1858. Bergbewohner.—Walch, map of Am., 1805 
(German: ‘Mountaineers’). Chauhaguéronon.—Sa- 
gard (1632), Hist. Can., 1v, 1866 (Huron name), Chau- 
oironon.—lIbid. Kebiks.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 
40, 1855 (on account of their warning cry of “Kebik!”’ 
when approaching in canoes the swift water of the St. 
Lawrence near Quebec). Lower Algonkins.—Jefferys, 
Fr. Doms., pt. 1, 46, 1761. Montagnais.—Jes. Rel. 
1611, 8, 1858. Montagnaits.—Jes. Rel. 1633, 3, 1858. 
Montagnards.—Jes. Rel. 1632, 5, 1858. Montag- 
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nars.—Champlain (1609), Cuvres, ui, 194, 1870. 
Montagnés.—Champlain (1603), ibid., 1, 9, 1870. 
Montagnets.—Jes. Rel. 1611, 15, 1858. Montagnez. 
—Champlain (1603), Cuvres, u, 8, 1870. Montag- 
nois.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 207, 1703. Montag- 
rets.—Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 288, 1865 (misprint). 
‘Montagues.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, 1, 81, 
1854 (misprint). Montaignairs.—Champlain (1615), 
(Buvres, tv, 22, 1870. Montaigners.—Champlain 
(1618), ibid., 118. Montaignes.—Champlain (1603), 
ibid., 1, 49, 1870. Montaignets.—Ibid. (1609), v, pt. 
1, 144. .Montainiers.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 40, 
3855. Montanaro.—Hervas (ca. 1785) quoted by 
Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 3, 347, 1816. Montaniak.— 
Gatschet, Penobscot MS., 1887 (Penobscot. name) 
Mountaineers.—Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., v1, 16, 
1800. Mountain Indians.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. 
Hist., pt. 6, 149, 1885. Mountaneers.—Lahontan, 
New Voy., 1, 230, 1703. Mountanees.—Vater, Mith., 
pt. 3, sec. 3, 344, 1816. Neconbavistes.—Lattré, map, 
1784 (misprint). Ne-e-no-il-no.—Hind, Lab. Penin., 
11, 10, 1863 (‘perfect people’, one of the names used by 
themselves). Nehiroirini.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. 
Hist., pt. 6, 149, 1885. Nekoubanistes.—Bellin, map, 
1755. Neloubanistes.—Esnauts and Rapilly, map, 
1777 (misprint). Sheshatapoosh.—Gallatin in Trans. 
Am, Ethnol. Soc., m1, cili, 1848. 
ish.—Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., v1, 
Shoudamitink.—Peyton quoted by Lloyd 
Anthrop. Inst., Iv, 29, 1875 (‘good Indians’: 


16, 1800. 
in Jour. 
Beothuk 


name). Skatapushoish.—Keane in Stanford, Com- 
pend., 536, 1878. Sketapushoish.—Mass. Hist. Soc. 
‘Coll., Ist s., vz, 16, 1800. Tshe-tsi-uetin-euerno.— 


Hind, Lab. Penin., um, 101, 863 (‘people of the north- 
northeast’: name used by themselves). Uskwawgo- 
s+mees.—Tanner, Narr.,- 316, 1830. Ussagéne’wi.— 

‘Gatschet, Penobscot MS., 1887 (‘people of the outlet’ 
{Hewitt]: Penobscot name). Ussaghenick.—Vetro- 
mile, Abnakis, 50, 1866 (Htchimin name). 

Montagnais. An Athapascan group, com- 
prising the Chipewyan, Athabaska, Ethenel- 
deli, and Tatsanottine tribes, which, though 
now living on the plains and in the valleys 
of Canada, migrated from the Rocky mts.— 
Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. For 
synonymy, see Chipewyan. 

» Montagnard. An ethnic and geographic 
Athapascan group comprising the Tsattine, 
Sarsi, Sekani, and Nahane tribes living in, and 
near, the Rocky mts. of western Canada. The 
name was also formerly applied to the eastern 
Algonquian people now known as Montagnais. 
Montagnardes.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 
143, 1885. Montagnards.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dind- 
jié, xx, 1876. Mountaineers.—Morgan in N. Am. 
Rev., 58, 1870. 

Monts Pelés. <A tribe, called from the 
nature of their country the Nation des Monts 
Pelés (‘nation of the bare mountains’), living 
in the B. portion of Quebec in 1661.* 


*The name indicates a tribe living near pointe des 
Monts—originally, pointe des Monts Pelés—on north 
shore of gulf of St. Lawrence, long. 679-13’ W., and 
wasually considered as the mouth of the St. Lawrence r. 
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Hind (Lab. Penin., 1, 1863) thinks they may 
have been a part of the Naskapi. 

Mont- Pelés.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 523, 
1878. Nation des Monts pelez.—Jes. Rel. 1661, 29, 
1858. 


Mooachaht (‘deer people’). A tribe on 
the n. side of Nootka sd., Vancouver id. This 
is the tribe to which the term Nootka was 
applied by the discoverers of Vancouver id. 
Pop. 135 in 1911. Their principal village is 
Yuquot. The noted Maquinna (q. v.) was 
chief of this tribe in 1803. 


Bo-wat-chat. .. XvI, 56, 1870. 
Bowatshat.—Swan, MS., B. A. E. Moachet.— 
Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 1862. M6’atcath.—Boas in 
6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31, 1890. Mooach-aht.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 188, 1883. Mooacht-aht.—Ibid., 357, 
1897. Moo-cha-ahts.—Ibid., 52, 1875. Moouch- 
aht.—Sproat, Sav. Life, 308, 1868. Mouchatha.— 
Swan, MS., B. A. =. Mowaches.—Armstrong, Oregon, 


136, 1857. Mo-watch-its.—Jewitt, Narr., 36, 1849. 
Mowatshat.—Swan, MS., B. A. E. Mowitchat.— 
Swan in Smithson. Cont., xvi, 56, 1870. Nootka.— 


Schedule of Reserves, Can. Ind. Aff., Suppl. to Ann. 


Rep., 82, 1902. 


Moodyville Saw Mills. The local name 
for a body of Salish of Fraser River agency, 
Brit. Col.; pop. 86 in 1889. 


Moodyville Saw Mills.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 
268, 1890. Moonyville Saw Mills.—Can. Ind. 
Rep. 1886, 229, 1887. (Misprint). 


1889, 
Aff. 


Mooshkaooze (‘heron’). <A gens of the 
Chippewa, q. v. 

Moosh-ki-oo-ze’.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877- 
Moshka‘u’sig.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. 


Morayians. Mahican, Munsee, and Del- 
awares who followed the teachings of the 
Moravian brethren and were by them gath- 
ered into villages apart from their tribes. The 
majority were Munsee. In 1740 the Moravian 
missionaries began their work at the Mahican 
village of Shekomeko in New York. Meeting 
with many obstacles there, they removed 
with their converts in 1746 to Pennsylvania, 
where they built the new mission village of 
Friedenshuetten on the Susquehanna. Here 
they were more successful and were largely 
recruited from the Munsee and Delawares, 
almost all of the former tribe not absorbed 
by the Delawares finally joining them. They 
made another settlement at Wyalusing, but on 
the advance of the white population removed 
to Beaver r. in w. Pennsylvania, where they 
built the village of Friedensstadt. They re- 


mained here about a year, and in 1773 re-— 


moved to Muskingum r. in Ohio, in the neigh- — 
bourhood of the others of their tribes, and 


* 
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occupied the three villages of Gnadenhuetten, 
Salem, and Schoenbrunn. In 1781, during the 
border troubles of the Revolution, the Hurons 
removed them to the region of the Sandusky 
and Scioto, in N. Ohio, either to prevent their 
giving information to the colonists or to pro- 
tect them from the hostility of the frontiers- 
men. The next spring a party of about 140 
were allowed to return to their abandoned 
villages to gather their corn, when they were 
treacherously attacked by a party of border 
ruffians and the greater part massacred in the 
most cold-blooded manner, after which their 
villages were burned. The remaining Mora- 
vians moved to Canada in 1791, under the 
leadership of Zeisberger, and built the village 
of Fairfield on the Thames in Orford tp., 
Kent co., Ontario. In 1813, their village was 
burned by the American troops. In 1815, 
they returned and built New Fairfield—now 
Moravaniantown—on the opposite bank from 
the old town. The number in 1884 was 275, 
but had increased in 1911, according to the 
Canadian official report, to 335. There were 
until recently a few in Franklin co., Kans. 
See Jifissions. (ae viaeCacDy) 
Big Beavers.—Rupp, W. Pa., 47, 1846 (‘Christian 
Indians or Big Beavers,’’ because of their residence about 
1770 on (Big )Beaver cr. in w. Pa.), Christian Indi- 
ans.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 495, 1855 (frequently 
used as synonymous with Munsee, but properly refers 
only to those of the tribe under Moravian teachers). 
Moravins.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 65, 1906 (misprint). 
Moss-bag. Some of the Athapascan and 
Cree Indians of extreme N. w. Canada never 
use cradles for their infants, but employ in- 
stead a ‘‘moss-bag,’’ made of leather or skin, 
lined in winter with hare skins. A layer of 
moss is put in, and upon this is placed the 
babe, naked and properly secured. ‘This 
machine,” says Bernard Ross (Smithson. Rep. 
1866, 304), ‘‘is an excellent adjunct to the rear- 
ing of children up to a certain age, and has 
become almost, if not universally, adopted in 
the families of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
employees.’’ Consult also Milton and Cheadle, 
N. W. Passage, 3d ed., 85, 1865. (a. T. Cc.) 


Motahtosiks (Mo-tah’-los-iks, ‘many med- 
icines’). A band of the Siksika.—Grinnell, 
Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 208, 1892. 


A band of the Piegan. 


Conjurers.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 171, 1877. Many 
Medicines.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 225, 
1892. Mo-tah-’tos-iks.—Ibid., 209. Mo-t&’-to-sis. 
Morgan, Anc. Soc. 171, 1878. Mo-ta’-t6ts.—Hayden, 
Ethnog. and Philol. Mo.. Val., 264, 1862. 


Motahtosiks. 


- of the Chippewa, (q. v.). 
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Motwainaiks (‘all chiefs’). 
Piegan division of the Siksika. 


All Chiefs.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 225, 
1892. Mo-twai’-naiks.—Ibid., 209. 


A band of the 


Mouchaouaouastiirinioek. A Montagn- 
ais tribe of Canada in the 17th century.—Jes. 
Rel. 1643, 38, 1858. 


Mous (Mots, ‘moose’). A gens of the 
Chippewa, q. v. 
Mons.—Gatschet, Chippewa MS., B. A. E., 1882. 


Mo*s.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. Moons.—Tanner, 
Narrative, 314, 1830. Mous.—Warren (1852) in Minn. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 45. 1885., 


Mousonee (Morsone, ‘moose’). A phratry 
The Mous (Moose) 
gens is one of its leading gentes, as is also the 
Waubishashe (Marten). Warren calls the 


phratry the Waubishashe group. (J. M.) 
Gens de Orignal.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 33, 1744 
(same?). Monsone.—Warren in Minn. Hist. Soc. 


Coll., v, 44, 1885 (misprint?). M6"soné.—Wm. Jones, 
inf’n, 1906. Monsoni.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 33, 1744 
(same?). Mosonique.—lIbid. (same?). Mous-o-neeg. 
—Warren in Minn. Hist. Soe. Coll., v, 50, 1885. 


Muchalat. A Nootka tribe on Muchalat 

arm of Nootka sd., w. coast of Vancouver id.; 
pop. 52 in 1911. Their principal village is 
Cheshish. 
Match-clats.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 1862. Match- 
itl-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1884, 186, 1885. Michalits.— 
Armstrong, Oregon, 136, 1857. Mich-la-its.—Jewitt, 
Narr., 36, 1849. M06/tclath.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 31, 1890. Muchalaht.—Brit. Col. map, 
1872. Muchlaht.—Sproat, Sav. Life, 308, 1868. 

Mukchiath. <A sept of the Toquart, a 
Nootka tribe.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Canada, 32, 1890. 


Muncey. A Munsee village in Middlesex 
co., Ontario, on the Thames r. 

A®'ti-ha™'.—J. N. B. Hewitt, inf’n, 1887 (Tuscarora 
name.) Munceytown.—Common name. 

Mundua (Mondawd, ‘one that keeps calling 
or sounding [through the nightl’; a word used 
for the whippoorwill by the Chippewa about 
Kenora, lake of the Woods—W.J.). <A 
tribe, or supposed tribe, which the Chippewa 
claim to have exterminated at an early period, 
with the exception of a remnant incorporated 
into their tribe and whose descendants con- 
stitute the Wabezhaze or Marten gens. The 
statements in regard to them, if identified with 
the Mantouek of the Jesuit writers, are at 
variance, and may relate to two different 
groups. The Mantoue of the Jesuit Relation 
of 1640 are placed apparently on the upper 
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peninsula of Michigan, not far w. of Sault 
Ste. Marie, a little n. of the Noquet. In the 
Relation of 1858 they appear to be placed 
farther w. and associated with the Sioux. In 
the Relation of 1671 apparently the same 
people appear to be situated under the name 
Nantoue, near Fox r. and in the vicinity of 
the Miami band, which onée resided in this 
region with or near the Mascoutens. In the 
tradition given by Warren, the scene of the 
conflict between the Chippewa and this people 
is indefinite, but the period assigned appears 
to antedate the entrance of the people into 
Wisconsin, and thus Schoolcraft interprets it. 
The tradition, notwithstanding Warren’s as- 
sertion that it can be considered history, is 
so exaggerated and indefinite as to date and 
locality as to render doubtful the propriety of 
identifying the Mundua of the tradition with 
the Mantouek of the Jesuit writers. Moreover, 
Warren’s tradition in regard to the Marten 
gens cannot be reconciled with the tradition 
regarding the Mundua and with what is stated 
by the Jesuit Relations in regard to the 
Mantouek. It has been suggested that Am- 
ikwa, Noquet, and Mundua or Mantouek, 
respectively Beaver, Bear, and Whippoorwill 
gentes, are all names for one and the same 
people. (ante, OLDS) 


Mantoue.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 34, 1858. Mantouecks.— 
Bacqueville de la Potherie, Hist. Am., u, 81, 1753. 
Mantouek.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 21, 1858. Mantoueou- 
ec.—Map of 1671 (?) in Wis. Hist. Soc. Coll., mz, 131, 
1856. Meendua.—Ramsay in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 83, 
1850. Mun-dua.—Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., v, 50,1885. Mundwa.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
v, 39, 1855. Namntotie’.—Jes. Rel. 1671, 42, 1858. 


Munsee (Min-asin-ink, ‘at the place where 
stones are gathered together.’— Hewitt). One 
of the three principal divisions of the Delawares 
the others being the Unami and Unalachtigo, 
from whom their dialect differed so much that 
they have frequently been regarded as a dis- 
tinct tribe. According to Morgan they have 
the same three gentes as the Delawares proper, 
viz, Wolf (Tookseat), Turtle (Pokekooungo), 
and Turkey (Pullaook). Brinton says these 
were totemic designations for the three geo- 
graphic divisions of the Delawares and had 
no reference to gentes (see Delaware). How- 
ever this may be, the Wolf has commonly been 
regarded as the totem of the Munsee, who 
have frequently been called the Wolf tribe of 
the Delawares. 

The Munsee originally occupied the head- 
waters of Delaware r. in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, extending s. to 
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Lehigh r., and also held the w. bank of the 
Hudson from the Catskill mts. nearly to the 
New Jersey line. They had the Mahican and 
Wappinger on the n. and &., and the Delawares 
on the s. and s.£., and were regarded as the 
protecting barrier between the latter tribe 
and the Iroquois. Their council village was 
Minisink, probably in Sussex co., N.J. Ac- 
cording to Ruttenber they were divided into 
the Minisink, Waoranec, Warranawonkong, 
Mamekoting, Wawarsink, and Catskill. The 
Minisink formed the principal division of the 
Munsee, and the two names have often been 
confounded. The bands along the Hudson 
were prominent in the early history of New 
York, but, as white settlements increased, most 
of them joined their relatives on the Delaware. 
In 1756 those remaining in New York were 
placed upon lands in Schoharie co. and were 
incorporated with the Mohawk. By a fraud- 
ulent treaty, known as the ‘Walking Pur- 
chase,” the main body of the Munsee was 
forced to remove from the Delaware about 
the year 1740, and settled at Wyalusing on 
the Susquehanna on lands assigned them by 
the Iroquois. Soon after this they removed 
to Alleghany r., Pa.,-where some of them had 
settled as early as 1724. The Moravian mis- 
sionaries had already begun their work among 
them (see Missions; Moravians), and a con- 
siderable number under their teaching drew 
off from the tribe and became a separate 
organization. The others moved w. with the 
Delawares into Indiana, where most of them 
were incorporated with that tribe, while others 
joined the Chippewa, Shawnee, and other 
tribes, so that the Munsee practically ceased 
to exist as an organized body. Many re- 
moved to Canada and settled near their rela- 
tives, the Moravian Indians. 

On account of the connection of the Munsee 
with other tribes, it is impossible to estimate 
their numbers at any period. In 1765 those 
on the Susquehanna were about 750. In 1843 
those in the United States were chiefly with 
the Delawares in Kansas, and numbered about 
200, while others were with the Shawnee and 
Stockbridges, besides those in Canada. In 
1885 the only Munsee officially recognized 
in the United States were living with a band 
of Chippewa in Franklin co., Kans., both to- 
gether numbering only 72. The two bands were 


united in 1859, and others are incorporated 


with the Cherokee in Oklahoma, having 
joined them about 1868. These Munsee were 
more commonly known in recent years as 
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“Christians.’’ In Canada the band of Munsee 
settled with the Chippewa on Thames r., in 
Caradoc tp., Middlesex co., Ontario, numbered 
119 in 1886, while the Moravians, who are 
mainly Munsee, living near them in Orford 
township, Kent co., numbered 275 in 1884. 
According to the Indian Affairs Dept. Rep. for 
1911, the Moravians of the Thames numbered 
335 persons, and the ‘‘Munsees of the Thames’”’ 
numbered 112. There are also a few with the 
Stockbridges at Green Bay agency, Wis. 

The Munsee have been parties to the fol- 
lowing treaties with the United States: Treaty 
of Fort Industry, O., July 4, 1805, with the 
Ottawa, Wyandot, and other tribes. Appendix 
to the Menominee treaty with the United States 
at Green Bay, Wis., Oct. 27, 1832, by the 
Stockbridges, Munsee, Brothertons, and others. 
Treaty of Stockbridge, Wis., Sept. 3, 1839, by 
Stockbridges and Munsee. Treaty of Stock- 
bridge, Wis., Feb. 5, 1856, amending treaty of 
Sept. 3, 1839. Treaty at Sac and Fox agency, 
Kans. July 16, 1859, in connection with cer- 
tain Chippewa. (J. M.) 
Humenthi.—Gatschet, Shawnee MS., B. A. E. 1882 
(Shawnee name; pl. Humenthigi, from ménethi, ‘island’). 
Mantuas.—Authority of 1840 quoted by Jones, Ojeb- 
way Inds., 121, 1861. Mincees.—Winfield, Hudson 
Co., 8, 1874. Minci.—Morgan, League Iroq., map, 
1851. Minissi.—Barton, New Views, app., 2, 1798. 
Minseys.—Heckewelder in Trans. Am. Philos. Soc., n. 
&, Iv, 368, 1834. Minsimini.—Walam Olum (1833) 
in Brinton Lenape Leg., 214, 1885. Minsis.—Stuyve- 
sant (1660) quoted by Ruttenber, Tribes Hudson R., 
140, 1872. Moncey.—Writer of 1842 in Day, Penn., 
640, 1843. Monsays.—Croghan (1765) in Monthly 
Am. Jour. Géol., 271, 1831. Monsees.—Barton, New 
Views, xxvii, 1797. Monseys.—Ft. Johnson conference 
(1756) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vi, 178, 1856. Monsi. 
—Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 3, 367, 1816. Monsies.— 
German Flats Conference (1770) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., virt, 243, 1857. Monsys.—Loskiel, Hist. Mission 
United Breth., pt. 3, 119, 1794. Monthees.—Aupa- 


umut (1791) in Brinton, Lenape Leg., 45, 1885. Mon- 
theys.—Brintorg, Lenape Leg., 36, 1885. Munceys.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 495, 1855. Muncies.— 


Writer of 1782 in Butterfield, Washington-Irvine Corr., 
377, 1882. Muncy.—Rupp, West. Pa., 178, 1846. 
Munsays.—Hutchins (1778) in Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, 
vi, 714, 1857. Munsees.—Trader (1778) in School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 561, 1853. Mun-see-wuk.— 
Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 289, 1871. Munses.— 
Croghan (1765) in Rupp, West Pa., app., 173, 1846. 
Munsey.—Easton Conference (1757) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., vit, 285, 1856. Munseyis.—Vater, Mith., pt. 3, 
sec. 3, 367, 1816. Munsi.—Barton, New Views, x, 
1798. Munsies.—Croghan (1768) in Rupp, West. Pa., 
app., 181, 1846. Munsy.—Smith, Bouquet Exped., 89, 
1766. Nunseys.—Delaware treaty (1765) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., vir, 741, 1856 (misprint). Ptuksit.— 
Brinton, Lenape Leg., 39, 1885 (‘Round foot’, referring 
to the Wolf; the totemic designation of the Munsee). 
Took’-seat.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 172, 1878 (‘Wolf’, one 
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of the three Delaware gentes; according to Brinton 
these divisions are not gentes). Wemintheew.— 
Aupaumut (1791) in Brinton, Lenape Leg., 20, 1885 
Mahican name). Wolf tribe of the Delawares.— 
The Munsee have frequently been so called. 


Mushkoniatawee. A Montagnais village 
on the N. shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Quebec.—Stearns, Labrador, 271, 1884. 


Muskeg (Chippewa, mtiskig; Kickapoo, 
maskydg', ‘grassy bog.’—W.J.). Low, wet 
land; a quagmire, marsh, swamp, the equiv- 
alent of savanne in Canadian French. A word 
much used in parts of Ontario, w. and N. w. 
Canada, and the adjoining regions of the 
United States; spelled also maskeg. In the 
N. W. muskeg is the usual form. (A. F.C.) 


Muskwaro. A former Montagnais ren- 
dezvous and mission station on the n. shore 
of the gulf of St. Lawrence, opposite Anticosti 
id. The Indians deserted it in recent years 
for Romaine. 


Mashquaro.—McLean, Hudson Bay, wu, 53, 1849. 
Maskouaro.—Hind, Lab. Penin., 11, 180, 1863. Mas- 
quarro.—Ibid., 26. Muskwaro.—Can. Geographic 
Bd., 92, 1911. Musquahanos.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1880, 
313, 1881 (applied to the band there; misprint?). 
Musquarro.—Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, 133, 1863. 


Muskwoikakenut (Muwus-hwot-kd-ke-nut, ‘He 
shoots bears with arrows’). A Cree band 
so called after its chief, living in 1856 in the 
vicinity of Ft. de Prairie, Saskatchewan.— 
Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 237, 
1862. 


Muskwoikauepawit (Mus-kwoi-kdu-e-pd- 
wit, ‘standing bear’). A Cree band, so called 
after its chief, living in 1856 about Ft. de 
Prairie, Saskatchewan.— Hayden, Ethnog. and 
Philol. Mo. Val., 237, 1862. 


Musquash. A name for the muskrat (Fiber 
zibethicus), used in Canada and Nn. and w. 
portions of the United States. In early writings 
on Virginia the forms mussascus and musquas- 
sus (Capt. John Smith, 1616), muscassus (Hak- 
luyt, 1609), and others occur. Cognate words 
in other Algonquian dialects are the Abnaki 
muskwessu, and the Chippewa miskwasi, sig- 
nifying ‘it is red,’ which was therefore the 
original signification of the Virginian name 
whereof Smith’s word is a corruption, and 
referred to the reddish colour of the animal. 

(A..F. C.) 


Musqueam. A Cowichan tribe occupying 
the nN. porton of the Fraser delta, Brit. Col.; 
pop. 98 in 1911. Male is their village. 
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Miskwiam.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs., Brit. 


Col., 1198, 1884. Misqueam.—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1880, 
316, 1881. Musqueam.—lIbid., 1901, pt. uu, 158. 
Musqueeam.—lIbid., 1877, L1. Musqueom.—lIbid., 
1902, 72. Qme’ ckoyim.—Boas in 64th Rep. Brit. 
A. A. S., 454, 1894. Qmuski’em.—Hill-Tout in Eth- 
nol, Surv. Can., 54, 1902. 


Mussundummo (‘water snake’)— Tanner, 
Narr., 314, 1830). Given as one of the totems 
among the Ottawa and Chippewa. It may 
be an Ottawa totem, as it is not mentioned 
by Morgan or Warren. 


Mustoo. A name given by Dawson to a 
supposed town on Hippa id., Queen Charlotte 
ids., Brit. Col., but in reality the word is a 
corruption of Nast6, the Haida name for 
Hippa id., on which there were several towns 
See Atanus, Gatga-inans, Sulu-stins. (J.R.8.) 


Muswasipi (cognate with Chippewa Moswa- 
sibt, ‘moose river. —W.J.). The name of one 
of the divisions of the Upeshipow, an Algon- 
quian tribe of Ungava, living in 1770 on 
Moose r., N. Ontario—Richardson, Arctic 
Exped., 11, 38, 1851. 


Mutsiks (Miut’-stks, ‘braves’). A society of 
the Ikunuhkahtsi, or All Comrades, in the 
Piegan tribe; it consists of tried warriors.— 
Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 221, 1892. 


Myeengun (Mai ngtn, ‘wolf’). <A gens of 
the Chippewa, q. v. 


Mah-een-gun.— Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., v, 44, 1885. Ma’/-ingan.—Gatschet, Ojibwa MS., 
B. A. E., 1882. Ma‘i7ngan.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. 
My-een’-gun.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877. 


Mythology. The mythology of the North 
American Indians embraces the vast and com- 
plex body of their opinions regarding the gen- 
esis, the functions, the history and the destiny 
not only of themselves but also of every 
subjective and of every objective phenomenon, 
principle, or thing of their past or present 
environment which in any marked manner 
had affected their welfare. 

Among savage tribal men a myth is primarily 
and essentially an account of the genesis, the 
functions, the history, and the destiny of a 
humanized fictitious male or female personage 
or being who is a personification of some body, 
principle, or phenomenon of nature, or of a 
faculty or function of the mind, and who per- 
forms his or her functions by imputed in- 
herent orenda, or magic power, and by 
whose being and activities the inchoate rea- 
soning of such men sought to explain the 

existence and the operations of the bodies and 
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the principles of nature. Such a being or 
personage might and did personify a rock, a 
tree, a river, a plant, the earth, the night, 
the storm, the summer, the winter, a star, a 
dream, a thought, an action, or a series of 
actions, or the ancient or prototype of an 
animal or a bird. Later, such a being, always 
humanized in form and mind, may, by his 
assumed absolute and mysterious control of 
the thing or phenomenon personified, become 
a hero or a god to men, through his relations 
with them—relations which are in fact the 
action and interaction of men with the things 
of their environments. A mythology is com- 
posed of a body of such myths and fragments 
thereof. But of course no myth that has come 
down to the present time is simple. Myths 
and parts of myths have necessarily been 
employed to define and explain other myths 
or other and new phenomena, and the way from 
the first to the last is long and often broken. 
Vestigial myths, myths whose meaning or 
symbolism has from any cause whatsoever 
become obscured or entirely lost, constitute a 
great part of folk-lore, and such myths are 
also called folk-tales. 

A study of the lexic derivation of the terms 
“myth” and “mythology” will not lead to a 
satisfactory definition and interpretation of 
what is denoted by either term, for the genesis 
of the things so named was not understood 
when they received these appellations. In its 
broadest sense, mythos in Greek denoted 
whatever was uttered by the mouth of man— 
a saying, a legend, a story of something as 
understood by the narrator, a word. But in 
Attic Greek it denoted also any prehistoric 
story of the Greeks, and these were chiefly 
stories of gods and heroes, which were, though 
this fact was unknown to the Greeks them- 
selves, phenomena of nature. And when the 
term received this specific meaning it fell into 
discredit, because the origin and true char- 
acter of myths not being understood, these 
prehistoric stories, by the advance in know- 
ledge, came into disrepute among the Greeks 
themselves, and, after the rise of Christianity, 
they were condemned as the wicked fables of 
a false religion. Hence, in popular usage, and 
quite apart from the study of mythology, the 
term “myth’’ denotes what is in fact non- 
existent—a nothing with a name, a story 
without a basis of fact—“a nonentity of which 
an entity is affirmed, a nothing which is said 
to be something.’ Besides mythos in Greek, 
logos, signifying ‘word,’ was employed origin- 


myths, has not yet become a science. 
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ally with approximately the same meaning in 
ordinary speech at the time of Homer, who 
sometimes used them interchangeably. But 
strictly speaking, there was a difference from 
the beginning which, by the need for pre- 
cision in diction, finally led to a wide diver- 
gence in the signification of the two terms. 
Logos, derived from legein, ‘to gather,’ was 
seldom used by Homer to denote ‘a saying, a 
speaking, or a signification,’ but to denote 
usually ‘a gathering,’ or, strictly, ‘a telling, 
casting up, or counting. In time, this term 
came to mean not only the inward constitu- 
tion but the outward form of thought, and 
finally to denote exact thinking or reason— 
not only the reason in man, but the reason 
in the universe—the Divine Logos, the Vo- 
lition of God, the Son of God, God Himself. 
It is so employed in the opening lines of the 


first chapter of the Gospel of St. John. Such 


is a brief outline of the uses of the two terms 
which in their primal signification formed the 
term ‘mythology,’ from which but little can 
be gathered as to what constitutes a myth. 
Up to a certain point, there is substantial 
agreement among students in the use of the 
term myth. But this means but little. To 
the question, What is the nature and origin 
of a myth? wholly different replies, perplexing 
in number, are given, and for this reason the 
study of mythology, of a definite body of 
By 
careful study of adequate materials a clue 
to the meaning and significance of myths may 
be found in the apprehension—vague in the 
beginning, increasingly definite as the study 
progresses—that all these things, these tales, 
these gods, although so diverse, arise from one 
simple though common basis or motive. 
Every body, element, or phenomenon of 
nature, whether subjective or objective, has 
its myth or story to account for its origin, 
Portions of 
these myths, especially those concerning the 
most striking objects of an environment, are 
woven together by some master mind into a 
cycle of myths, and a myth of the beginnings, 
a genesis, or creation, story is thus developed. 
The horns and the cloven feet of the deer, the 
stripes of the-chipmunk’s back, the tail of the 
beaver, the flat nose of the otter, the rattles 
of the snake, the tides of rivers, the earth- 
quake, the meteor, the aurora borealis; in 
short, every phenomenon that fixed the at- 
tention required and received an explanation 


_ which, being conventional, satisfied the com- 
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mon-sense of the community, and which, later, 
owing to its imputation of apparently impos- 
sible attributes to fictitious personages to 
account for the operations of nature, became, 
by the growing knowledge of man, a myth. 

A myth is of interest from three view-points, 
namely, (1) as a literary product embodying’ 
a wondrous story of things and personages; 
(2) for the character of the matter it contains: 
as expressive of human thought and the in- 
terpretation of human experience, and (3) for 
the purpose of comparison with the myths of 
alien or of cognate peoples and for the data it 
contains relating to the customs, arts, and 
archeology of the people among whom it 
exists. 

With the available data, it is as yet impos- 
sible to define with satisfactory clearness all 
the objective realities of the personal agencies 
or men-beings of the American Indian myths. 
In Indian thought these personages are con- 
stantly associated in function, and sometimes. 


they exercise derivative powers or are joined 


in mysterious kinship groups, always com- 
bining the symbolism of personified objective 
phenomena with imputed life, mind, and vo- 
lition, and with the exercise of attributed 
orenda, or magic power, of diverse function 
and potency. Moreover, the size and the 
muscular power of the objective reality per- 
sonified have little, if any, relation to the 
strength of the orenda exercised by the man- 
being. 

To explain in part the multiform phenomena. 
of different and successive environments, the 
philosophic ancestors of the Indians of to-day 
subconsciously imputed mind and immortal 
life to every object and phenomenon in nature, 
and to nearly every faculty and affection of 
the human mind and body. Concomitantly 
with this endowment of lifeless things with life 
and mind was the additional endowment with 
orenda, which differed in strength and function 
with the individual. These dogmas underlie 
the mythology and religion of all the Indians, 
as they supplied to the latter’s inchoate 
reasoning satisfactory explanations of the 
phenomena of nature— life and death, dreams 
and disease, floral and faunal growth and re- 
production, light and darkness, cold and heat, 
winter and summer, rain and snow, frost and 
ice, wind and storm. The term ‘“animism”’ 
has been applied by some to this doctrine of 
the possession of immortal life and mind by 
lifeless and mindless things, but with an in- 
sufficient definition of the objective for which 
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it stands. The uses and definitions of this 
term are now so numerous and contradictory 
that the critical student cannot afford to 
employ it without an exact objective definition. 
Primarily, animism, or the imputation of life 
to lifeless things, was selected to express what 
was considered the sole essential characteristic 
basis of the complex institutions called myth- 
ology and religion. But if the ascription of 
life to lifeless things is animism, then it be- 
comes of fundamental importance to know 
exactly what kind of life is thus ascribed. If 
there is one difference between things which 
should be carefully distinguished, it is that 
between the alleged ghosts of dead human 
beings and those other alleged spiritual beings 
which never have been real human beings— 
the animal and the primal spirits. Does anim- 
ism denote the ascription of only one or of 
all these three classes of spirits? Definite 
explanation is here lacking. So, as a key to 
the satisfactory interpretation of what con- 
stitutes mythology and religion, animism as 
heretofore defined has failed to meet the 
criticism of such scholars as Spencer, Max 
Miller, and Brinton, and so has fallen into 
that long category of equivocal words of which 
fetishism, shamanism, solarism, ancestor-wor- 
ship, personification, and totemism are other 
members. Every one of these terms, as 
commonly employed, denotes some important 
phase or element in religion or mythology 
which, variously defined by different students, 
does not, however, form the characteristic 
basis of mythology and religion. 

The great apostle of ancestor-worship, Lip- 
pert, makes animism a mere subdivision of 
the worship of ancestral spirits, or ghosts. 
But Gruppe, adding to the confusion of ideas, 
makes animism synonymous with fetishism, 
and describes a fetish as the tenement of a 
disembodied human spirit or ghost, and er- 
roneously holds that fetishism is the result of 
a widely prevalent belief in the power of the 
human ghost to take possession of any object 
whatsoever, to leave its ordinary dwelling, 
the remains of the human body, to enter some 
other object, such as the sky, the sun, the moon, 
the earth, a star, or what not. Even the chief 
gods of Greece, Rome and India are by some 
regarded as fetishes developed through the 
exaltation of ancestral ghosts to this state. 
Their cult’ is regarded as a development of 
fetishism, which is an outgrowth of animism, 
which is, in turn, a development of ancestor- 
worship. To add to this array of con- 
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flicting definitions, Max Miller declares 
that fetishism is really the ‘‘very last stage in 
the downward course of religion.” Gruppe 
further holds that when a sky fetish or a star 
fetish becomes a totem, then the idea of ‘‘sons 
of heaven” or “children of the sun,” is devel- 
oped in the human mind, and so, according 
to this doctrine, every religion, ancient and 
modern, may be explained by animism, fetish- 
ism, and totemism. Moved by this array of 
conflicting definitions, Max Miiller declares 
that, to secure clear thinking and sober reason- 
ing, these three terms should be entirely dis- 
carded, or, if used, then let animism be de- 
fined as a belief in the worship of ancestral 
spirits, whence arises in the mind the simplest 
and most primitive ideas of immortality; let 
fetishism be defined as a worship of chance 
objects having miraculous powers; and, finally, 
let totemism be defined as the custom of 
choosing some emblem as the family or tribal 
mark to which worship is paid and which is 
regarded as the human or superhuman an- 
cestor. Miller has failed to grasp the facts 
clearly, for no one of these excludes the others. 

Stahl (1737), adopting and developing into 
modern scientific form the classical theory of 
the identity of life and soul, employed the 
term ‘‘animism”’ to designate this doctrine. 

Tylor (1871), adopting the term “animism” 
from Stahl, defines it as ‘the belief in spiritual 
beings,’ and as “the deep-lying doctrine of 
spiritual beings, which embodies the very 
essence of spiritualistic as opposed to ma- 
terialistic philosophy”; and, finally, he says, 
“animism is, in fact, the groundwork of the 
philosophy of religion, from that of say- 
ages up to that of civilized man.” He further 
makes the belief in spiritual beings “‘the mini- 
mum definition of religion.’”’ Hence, with 
Tylor, animism is broadly synonymous with 
religion. ; 

But, strict definition shows that a belief in 
spiritual beings, as such, did not, does not, 
and cannot form the sole material out of which 
primitive thought has developed its gods and 
deities. To this extent, therefore, animism 
does not furnish the key to an accurate and 
valid explanation of mythology and religion. 

Brinton (1896) denies that there is any spe- 


cial religious activity taking the form of what 


Tylor calls ‘“‘animism,’’ and declares that the 
belief that inanimate objects possess souls or 
spirits is common to all religions and many 


philosophies, and that it is not a trait charac-_ 


teristic of primitive faiths, but merely a sec- 
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ondary phenomenon of the religious sentiment. 
Further, he insists that ‘the acceptance of 


the doctrine of ‘animism’ as a sufficient ex- 


planation of early cults has led to the neglect, 
in English-speaking lands, of their profounder 
analysis.” 

So far as is definitely known, no support is 
found in the mythologies of North America for 
the doctrine of ancestor-worship. This doc- 
trine seeks to show that savage men had 
evolved real gods from the shades of their 
own dead chiefs and great men. It is more 
than doubtful that such a thing has ever been 
done by man. Competent data and trained 
experience with the Indians of North America 


- show that the dominant ideas of early savage 


thought precluded such a thing. One of the 
most fundamental and characteristic beliefs 
of savage thought is the utter helplessness of 
man unaided by the magic power of some fa- 


- vouring being against the bodies and elements 


of his environment. The deities, the masters 
and controllers—the gods of later times— 


_ differed greatly in strength of body and in 


the potency of the magic power exercised by 
them, in knowledge and in astuteness of mind; 
but each in his own sphere and jurisdiction 
was generally supreme and incomprehensible. 
Human shades, or ghosts, did not or could 
not attain to these godlike gifts. To change, 
transform, create by metamorphosis, or to 
govern, some body or element in nature, is 
at once the prerogative and the function of a 
master—a controller—humanly speaking, a 
god. 

The attribution of power to do things 
magically, that is, to perform a function in 
@ mysterious and incomprehensible manner, 
was the fundamental postulate of savage mind 
to account for the ability of the gods, the 
fictitious personages of its mythology, to 
perform the acts which are in fact the oper- 
ations of the forces of nature. To define one 
such man-being or personage, the explanation, 
to be satisfactory, must be more than the mere 
statement of the imputation of life, mind, and 
the human form and attributes to an object- 
ive thing. There must also be stated the fact 
of the concomitant possession along with 
these of orenda, or magic power, differing from 
individual to individual in efficacy, function, 
and scope of action. 

While linguistics may greatly aid in com- 
prehending myths, it is nevertheless not 
always safe for determining the substance of 


the thought, the concept; and the student 
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must eschew the habit of giving only an 
etymology rather than a definition of the things 
having the names of the mythical persons, 
which may be the subject of investigation. 
Etymology may aid, but without corrobora- 
tive testimony it may mislead. 

Many are the causes which bring about the 
decline and disintegration of a myth or a 
cycle of myths of a definite people. The 
migration or violent disruption of the people, 
the attrition or the superposition of diverse 
alien cultures, or the change or reformation 
of the religion of the people based on a re- 
casting of opinions and like causes, all tend 
to the decline and dismemberment and the 
final loss of a myth or a mythology. 

All tribes of common blood and speech are 
bound together by a common mythology and 
by a religion founded on the teachings of that 
mythology. These doctrines deal with a vast 
body of all kinds of knowledge, arts, institu- 
tions, and customs. It is the creed of such a 
people that all their knowledge and wisdom, 
all their rites and ceremonies, and all that 
they possess and all that they are socially and 
politically, have come to them through direct 
revelation from their gods, through the benefi- 
cence of the rulers of the bodies and elements 
of their environment. 

The social and political bonds of every 
known tribe are founded esentially on real or 
fictitious blood kinship, and the religious bonds 
that hold a people to its gods are founded on 
faith in the truth of the teachings of their 
myths. No stronger bonds than these are 
known to savage men. The disruption fo 
these, by whatever cause, results in the 
destruction of the people. 

The constant struggle of man with his 
physical environment to secure welfare was a 
warfare against elements ever definitely and 
vividly personified and humanized by him, 
thus unconsciously making his surroundings 
quite unreal, though felt to be real; and his 
struggle with his environment was a ceaseless 
strife with animals and plants and trees in 
like manner ever mythically personified and 
humanized by him; and, finally, his tireless 
struggle with other men for supremacy and 
welfare was therefore typical, not only funda- 
mentally and practically, but also mythically 
and ideally; and so this never-ceasing struggle 
was an abiding, all-pervading, all-transforming 
theme of his thoughts, and an ever-impending, 
ever-absorbing business of his life, suffered and 
impelled by his ceaseless yearning for welfare, 
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An environment would have been regarded 
by savage men very differently from what it 
would be by the cultured mind of to-day. To 
the former, the bodies and elements composing 
it were regarded as beings, indeed as man- 
beings, and the operations of nature were 
ascribed to. the action of the diverse magic 
powers, or orendas, exercised by these beings 
rather than to the forces of nature; so that 
the action and interaction of the bodies and 
elemental principles of nature were regarded 
as the result of the working of numberless 
beings through their orendas. Among most 
known tribes in North America the earth is 
regarded as a humanized being in person and 
form, every particle of whose body is living 
substance and potent with the quickening 
power of life, which is bestowed on all who 
feed upon her. They that feed upon her are 
the plants and the trees, who are indeed 
beings living and having a being because 
they receive life substance from the earth, 
hence they are like the primal beings endowed 
with mind and volition, to whom prayer 
may be offered, since they rule and dispose in 
their several jurisdictions unless they are over- 
come by some more powerful orenda. Now, a 
prayer is psychologically the expression of the 
fact that the petitioner in need is unable to 
secure what is required for the welfare, or in 
distress to prevent what will result in the ill- 
fare, of himself or his kind. The substance 
of the prayer merely tells in what direction 
or in what respect this inability exists. In 
turn, the animals and men live on the products 
of the trees and plants, by-which means they 
renew life and gain the quickening power of 
life, indirectly from the earth-mother, and thus 
by a metaphor they are said to have come up 
out of the earth. As the giver of life, the earth 
is regarded affectionately and is called Mother, 
but as the taker of life and the devourer of 
their dead bodies, she is regarded as wicked 
and a cannibal. 

In the science of opinions, mythology is 
found to be a fruitful field in which to gather 
data regarding the origin and growth of 
human concepts relating to man and the 
world around him. A study of the birth and 
evolution of the concepts of the human mind 
indicates clearly that the beginnings of con- 


ventional forms and ideas and their variations . 


along the lines of their development are al- 
most never quite so simple, or rather quite 
so direct, as they may seem—are seldom, even 
in the beginning, the direct product of the 
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environmental resource and exigency acting 
together so immediately and so exclusively of 
mental agency as students are apt to assume. 
As a rule they are rather the product of these 
things—these factors and conditions of en- 
vironment acting very indirectly and some- 
times very subtly and complexly—through the 
condition of mind wrought by long-continued 
life and experience therein, or, again, acting 
through the state of mind borne over from 
one environment to another. It is the part 
of wisdom to be more cautious in deriving 
ideas and concepts, arts, or even technical forms 
of a people too instantly, too directly, from the 
environing natural objects or elements they 
may simulate or resemble. The motive, if 
not for the choice, at least for the persistency, 
of a given mode of a concept in relation to 
any objective factor is always a psychical rea- 
son, not a mere first-hand influence of en- 
vironment or of accident in the popular sense 
of this term. This disposition of the ‘mere 
accident”? or ‘chance’ hypothesis of origins 
dispels many perplexities in the formation of 
exact judgment concerning comparative data, 
in the identifications of cognate forms and 
concepts among widely separated peoples; 
for instance, in the drawing of sound infer- 
ences particularly regarding their common 
or generic, specific or exceptional, origin and 
growth, as shown by the data in question. 

As it is evident that independent processes 
and diverse factors combined cannot be alike 
in every particular in widely separated parts 
of the world, there is found a means for de- 
termining, through minute differences in sim- 
ilarity, rather than through general similarities 
alone, howsoever striking they may appear, 
whether such forms are related, whether or 
not they have a common genesis whence they 
have inherited aught in common. Hence 
caution makes it incumbent on students to 
beware of the alluring fallacy lurking in the 
frequently repeated epigram that “human 
nature is everywhere the same.” The nature 
of men differs widely from differences of origin, 
from differences of history, from differences of 
education, and from differences of environ- 
ment. Hence, to produce the same human 


nature everywhere, these factors must every- 
The environments of 


where be the same. 
no two peoples are ever precisely the same, 
and so the two differ in their character, in 
their activities, and in their beliefs. 


To the primitive inchoate thought of the- 


North American Indian all the bodies and ele- 
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ments of his subjective and objective environ- 
ment were humanized beings—man-beings, or 
beings that were persons, that were man in 
form and attributes and endowed with im- 
mortal life (not souls in the modern accepta- 
tion of this term), with omniscience, and with 
potent magic power in their several jurisdic- 
tions. These beings were formed in the image 
of man, because man was the highest type 
of being known to himself and because of his 
subjective method of thought, which imputed 
to outside things, objective realities, his own 
form and attributes. He could conceive of 
nature in no other way. They sometimes, 
_ however, had the power of instant change or 
transmigration into any desired object through 
the exercise of peculiar magic power. 

The world of the savage was indeed of small 
extent, being confined by his boundless ig- 
norance to the countries bordering on his 


- own, a little, if any, beyond his horizon. 


Beyond, this he knew nothing of the world, 
This fact 


_ is important and easily verified, and _ this 


: 
5 


knowledge aids in fully appreciating the teach- 


__ ings of the philosophy of savage men. Around 


and through this limited region travelled the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the winds, the me- 


_ teors, and the fire dragons of the night, and 


the fitful auroral cherubim of the north. All 
_ these were, to him, man-beings. All trees and 


_ plants—the sturdy oak, the tall pine, and the 


wild parsnip—were such beings rooted to the 


_ earth by the mighty spell of some potent 


‘ ordinarily travel from place to place. 


wizard, and so, unlike the deer, they do not 
In like 
manner, hills and mountains and the waters 
of the earth may sometimes be thus spell- 
bound by the potency of some enchantment. 
_ Earthquakes are sometimes caused by moun- 
tains which, held in pitiless thralldom by the 
orenda of some mighty sorcerer, struggle in 
agony to be freed. And even the least of 
these are reputed to be potent in the exercise 
of magic power. But rivers run and rills and 


_ brooks leap and bound over the land, yet even 


these in the ripeness of time, may be gripped 
to silence by the mighty magic power of the 
god of winter. 
Among all peoples and in all times and in 
all planes of culture there were persons whose 
Opinions were orthodox, and there were also 
persons whose opinions were heterodox, and 
were therefore a constant protest against the 
common opinions, the common-sense of the 
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community; these were the agnostics of the 
ages, the prophets of change and reformation. 

Every ethnical body of myths of the North 
American Indians forms a circumstantial nar- 
ration of the origin of the world of the myth- 
makers and of all things and creatures therein. 
From these narratives it is learned that a 
world, earlier than the present, situated usually 
above the visible sky, existed from the be- 
ginning of time, in which dwelt the first or 
prototypal personages who, having the form 
and the attributes of man, are herein called 
man-beings. Each of these man-beings pos- 
sessed a magic power peculiar to himself or her-~ 
self, by which he or she, was later enabled to- 
perform his or her functions after the meta- 
morphosis of all things. The life and manner: 
of living of the Indians to-day is patterned 
after that of these man-beings in their first 
estate. They were the prototypes of the 
things which are now on this earth. 

' This elder world is introduced in a state of 
peace and harmony. In the ripeness of time, 
unrest and discord arose among these first. 
beings, because the minds of all, except a very 
small number, becoming abnormal, were 
changed, and the former state of tranquillity 
was soon succeeded by a complete metamor- 
phosis of all things and beings, or was followed 
by commotion, collision, and strife. The 
transformed things, prototypes, were banished. 
from the sky-land to this world, whereupon 
it acquired its present appearance and be- 
came peopled by all that is upon it—man, 
animals, trees, and plants, who formerly were 
man-beings. In some cosmologies man is 
brought upon the scene later and in a peculiar 
manner. Each man-being became transformed 
into what his or her attributes required, what 
his primal and unchangeable nature demanded, 
and then he or she became in body what he 
had been, in a disguised body, before the 
transformation. But those man-beings whose 
minds did not change by becoming abnormal, 
remained there in the sky-land—separate, 
peculiar, and immortal. Indeed they are but 
shadowy figures passing into the shoreless sea 
of oblivion. 

Among the tribes of North American In- 
dians there is a striking similarity in their 
cycles of genesis myths, in that they treat of 
several regions or worlds. Sometimes around 
and above the mid-world, the habitat of the. 
myth, are placed a group of worlds—one at. 
the east, one at the south, one at the west, 
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one at the north, one above, and one below— 
which, with the midworld, number seven in 
all. Even each of the principal colours is 
assigned to its appropriate world. Hence, to 
the primitive mind, the cosmos (if the term be 
allowed here) was a universe of man-beings 
whose activities constituted the operations of 
nature. To it nothing was what it is to scien- 
tific thought. Indeed, it was a world wholly 
artificial and fanciful. It was the product of 
the fancy of savage and inchoate thinking, of 
the common sense of savage thought. 

So far as is definitely known, the various 
systems of mythology in North America differ 
‘much in detail one from another, superficially, 
giving them the aspect of fundamental dif- 
ference of origin and growth; but a careful 
study of them discloses the fact that they 
accord with all great bodies of mythology in 
a principle which underlies all, namely, the 
principle of change, transmigration, or meta- 
morphosis of things, through the exercise of 
orenda, or magic power, from one state, con- 
dition, or form, to another. By this means 
things have become what they now are. 
Strictly, then, creation of something from 
nothing has no place in them. In _ these 
mythologies, purporting to be philosophies, of 
course, no knowledge of the real changes 
which have affected the environing world is 
to be sought; but it is equally true that in 
them are embedded, like rare fossils, and pre- 
cious gems, many most important facts re- 
garding the history of the human mind. 

For a definite people in a definite plane of 
culture, the myths and the concomitant be- 
liefs resting on them, of their neighbours, are 
not usually true, since the personages and the 
events narrated in them have an aspect and 
an expression quite different from their own, 
although they may in the last analysis, express 
fundamentally identical things—may in fact 
spring from identical motives. 

Among the Iroquois and the eastern Al- 
gonquian tribes, the Thunder people, human 
in form and mind and usually four in number, 
are most important and staunch friends of 
man. But in the Lake region, the N. W. coast 
to Alaska, and in the northern drainage of 
the Mississippi and Missouri valleys, this 
conception is replaced by that of the Thunder- 
bird. 

Among the Algonquian and the Iroquoian 
tribes the myths regarding the so-called fire- 
dragon are at once striking and important. 
Now, the fire-dragon is in fact the personifica- 
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tion of the meteor. Flying through the. air 
among the stars, the larger meteors appear 
against some midnight sky like fiery reptiles 
sheathed in lambent flames. It is believed of 
them that they fly from one lake or deep 
river to another, in the bottom of which they 
are bound by enchantment to dwell, for should 
they be permitted to remain on the land they 
would set the world on fire. The Iroquois 
applied their name for the fire-dragon, ‘light- 
thrower,’ to the lion when first seen, thus 
indicating their conception of the fierceness of 
the fire-dragon. The Ottawa and Chippewa 
missibizi, or missibizhu, literally ‘great lynx,’ 
is their name for this mythic being. The 
horned serpent does not belong here, but the 
misnamed tigers of the Peoria and other 
Algonquian tribes do. Among the Iroquois 
it was the deeds of the fire-dragon that hasten- 
ed the occasion for the metamorphosis of the 
primal beings. 

As early as 1868 Brinton called attention 
to the curious circumstance that in the myth- 
ology of those Eskimo who had had no contaet 
with European travellers, there were no 
changes or transformations of the world affect- 
ing the aspect and character of the earth. 
In this statement he is followed by Boas (1904), 
who also claims that the animal myth proper 
did not belong originally to Eskimo mythology, 
although there are now in this mythology 
some animal myths and weird tales and ac- 
counts regarding monsters and vampire ghosts 
and the thaumaturgic deeds of shamans and 
wizards. This is in strong contrast with the | 
content of the mythologies of the Indian tribes 
that have been studied. 

In its general aspects the mythology of the 
North American Indians has been instructive- 
ly and profitably discussed by several American 
anthropologists, who have greatly advanced © 
the study and knowledge of the subject. 
Among these are Powell, Brinton, Boas, Curtin, 
Fletcher, Matthews, Cushing, Fewkes, and 
Dixon. 

Powell treated the subject from the philo- 
sophical and evolutional point of view, and 
sought to establish successive stages in the 
development of the mythological thought or 
concept, making them imputation, personifi-’ 
cation and deification; and the product he 
divided into four stages from the character 
of the dominant gods in each, namely, (1) | 
hecastotheism, wherein everything has life, per-— 
sonality,- volition, and design, and the won- 
drous attributes of man; (2) 2dtheism, wherein 
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life is not attributed indiscriminately to lifeless 
things, the attributes of man are imputed to 
the animals and no line of demarcation is 
drawn between man and beast, and all facts 
and phenomena of nature are explained in 
the mystic history of these zodmorphic gods; 
(3) physitheism, wherein a wide difference is re- 
ognized between man and the animals, the 
powers and phenomena of nature are personi- 
fied, and the gods are anthropomorphic; and 
(4) psychotheism, wherein mental attributes 
and moral and social characteristics with 
which are associated the powers of nature 
are personified and deified, and there arise 
gods of war, of love, of revelry, plenty and 
fortune. This last stage, by processes of mental 
integration, passes into monotheism on the 
one hand and into pantheism on the other. 
It is found that these four stages are not thus 
successive, but that they may and do overlap, 
and that it is best perhaps to call them phases 
rather than stages of growth, in that they 
may exist side by ‘side. 

Brinton learnedly calls attention to the dis- 
tinctively native American character of the 
large body of myths and tales rehearsed among 
the American aborigines. His studies include 
also much etymological analysis of mythical 
and legendary names, which is unfortunately 
largely inaccurate, analysis being apparently 
made to accord with a preconceived idea of 
what it should disclose. This vitiates a large 
part of his otherwise excellent identifications 
of the objective realities of the agents found 
in the mythology. He also treats in his in- 
structive style the various cults of the demi- 
urge, or the culture-hero or hero-god; but it 
must be borne in mind that here the so-called 
hero-god is not solely or even chiefly such in 
character. In discussing the hero-myths of 
the nN. w. Pacific Coast tribes, Boas points out 
the fact that the culture-hero of that area 
was not always prompted by altruistic mo- 
tives in “giving the world its present shape 
and man his arts.’’? The hero is credited with 
failures as well as with successes, and in 
character is an “egotist pure and simple.”’ On 
the other hand, Boas finds in the life and char- 
acter of the Algonquian Nanabozho (q. v.) 
altruistic motives dominant. This tendency 
to displace the egotistic motives of the prim- 
itive transformer with pre-eminently altruistic 
ones is strongly marked in the character of 
the Iroquoian Tharonhiawagon a_ parallel 
if not cognate conception with that of 
the Algonquian Nanabozho. As showing a 
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transitional stage on the way to altruism, 
Boas states that the transformer among the 
Kwakiutl brings about the changes for the 
benefit of a friend and not for himself. While 
there are some Algonquian myths in which 
Nanabozho appears as a trickster and teller 
of falsehoods, among the Iroquois the trickster 
and buffoon has been developed alongside 
that of the demi-urge, and is sometimes re- 
puted to be the brother of death. The mink, 
the wolverine, the bluejay, the raven, and the 
coyote are represented as tricksters in the 
myths of many of the tribes of the Pacific 
slope and N. W. coast. (J.N.B.H.) 
Naaik (N’a‘iEk, or N’@iEk, ‘the bear-berry’). 
A village of the Nicola band of Ntlakyapamuk 
near Nicola r., 39 m. above Spence Bridge, 
Brit. Col.; pop. 141 in 1901, the last time the 
name appears. 
Na-ai-ik.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 11, 


44, 1891, N’a/ink.—Teit in Mem, Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., mu, 174, 1900. N’é@/iek—lIbid. Ni-ack.—Can., 
Ind. Aff, 1884, 189, 1885. 

Naalgus-hadai (Na‘a/lgAsza’'da-i, ‘dark- 


house people’). A subdivision of the Yadus, 
a family of the Eagle clan of the Haida.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 276, 1905. 


Naas-Glee. Given as a Chimmesyan vil- 
lage at the headwaters of Skeena r., nN. Brit. 
Col.— Downie in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., XxXxz, 
253, 1861. 

Nabisippi. See Napisibi. 

Nachvak. An Eskimo missionary station 
of the Moravians in Labrador, 110 miles 
south of cape Chidley— Duckworth in Proc. 
Cambridge Philos. Soc., x, 288, 1900. 


Naden-hadai (Né’dAn wa'da-i, ‘Naden river 
people’). A subdivision of the Koetas, a 
family of the Raven clan of the Haida. Un- 
like the rest, of the family this subdivision 
remained on Queen Charlotte ids. and settled 
on Naden r.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 272, 
1905. 


Nadowa. A name, expressing utter detest- 
ation, applied by various Algonquian tribes to 
a number of their neighbouring and most 
inveterate enemies. Its use was not limited 
to the tribes of a single linguistic stock, the 
historical references showing that it was applied 
in some instances, in a modified form, to Eski- 
mo, Siouan, and Iroquoian peoples. For syn- 
onyms see Eskimo, Iroquois and Nottoway. 

The etymology of the term is in doubt. 
The analysis proposed by Gerard (Am. An- 
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throp., v1, 319, 326, 1904), namely, ‘he goes to 
seek flesh to eat,’ while grammatically permis- 
sible, is historically improbable, being too 
general. In n. United States the original 
application of the word appears to have been 
to various small, dark-coloured, poisonous rat- 
tlesnakes, inhabiting the lake and_ prairie 
regions, such as the Crotalophorus tergeminus 
(Sistrurus catenatus), and possibly to C. kirt- 
dandi, the black massasauga. 
the meaning of the term natowe, a ‘kind of 
large serpent formerly quite common in the 
neighbourhood of Michillimakina, i. e., Macki- 
nac, the flesh of which the Indians ate; the 
Algonkin and all nations of the Algonquian 
tongue give this name to the Iroquois and to 
tribes of the Iroquoian stock.” The Meno- 
minee (Hoffman) apply the term to the mas- 
sasauga rattlesnake, and the Chippewa, (Tan- 
ner) to a “thick, short rattlesnake.” In 
‘Tanner’s list of Ottawa tribal names are found 
Nautowaig, Naudoways, ‘rattlesnakes,’ and 
Matchenawtoways, ‘bad Naudoways,’ and in a 
footnote to the word Anego, ‘ant,’ it is stated 
that these same Naudoway Indians relate a 
fable of an old man and an old woman to the 
effect that these two watched an ant-hill until 
the ants therein became transformed into 
white men, and the eggs which these ants were 
carrying in their mouths were transformed into 
bales of merchandise. - But in none of these 
references are the people so named thereby 
defined in such manner that without other 
information they may be recognized by other 
nomenclature. 

The word ‘Sioux’ is itself an abbreviation 
of the diminutive of this term, namely, 
Nadowe-is-iw, literally ‘he is a small massa- 
sauga rattlesnake,’ the sense-giving part of the 
word being dropped. but signifying ‘enemy,’ 
‘enemies.’ This diminutive form, with the 
qualifying epithet Mascoutens, was a name of 
the Iowa and the Teton. In Virginia the 
term, which became Anglicized into ‘‘Notto- 
way,’’ was applied to an Iroquoian tribe resi- 
dent there. In this locality it is probable that 
the name was applied originally to the rattle- 
snake common to this eastern region. 

(J. N. B. H.) 


Naenshya (Naé'nsx'a, ‘dirty teeth’). The 
name of two Kwakiutl gentes, one belonging 
to the Koskimo, the other to the Nakomgili- 
sala.—Boas in Nat. Mus. Rep. 1895, 329, 1897. 


Nageuktormiut (‘horn people’). <A tribe 
of Eskimo who summer at the mouth of Cop- 
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permine r. and winter on Richardson r. 


Mackenzie dist., N.W.T. 


Deer-Horn Esquimaux.—Franklin, Journ. to Polar 
Sea, u, 178, 1824. Na-¢gé-uk-tor-méut.—Richard- 
son, Arct. Exped., 1, 362, 1851. Nagsiuktop-méut.— 
Petitot in Bib. Ling. et Ethnog. Am., 1m, xi, 1876. 
Naggoe-ook-tor-mce-oot.—Richardson in Franklin, 
Second Exped., 174, 1828. Nappa-arktok-towock.— 
Franklin, Journ. to Polar Sea, 1, 178, 1824. 


Nagus (N@’gAs, ‘town inhabited’). A town 
of the Hagi-lanas family of the Haida on an 
inlet on the s. w. coast of Moresby id., Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 277, 1905. 


Nahane (‘people of the west.—A. F. C.). 
An Athapascan division occupying the region 
of British Columbia and Yukon between 
the Coast range and the Rocky mts., from the 
N. border of the Sekani, about 57° N., to that 
of the Kutchin tribes, about 65° nN. It com- 
prises the Tahltan and Takutine tribes forming 
the Tahltan division, the Titshotina and Eta- 
gottine tribes forming the Kaska division, and 
the Esbataottine and Abbatotine (considered 
by Petitot to be the same tribe), Sazeutina, 
Ettchaottine, Etagottine, Kraylongottine, 
Klokegottine, and perhaps Lakuyip and Tset- 
saut. They correspond with Petitot’s Monta- 
enard group, except that he included also the 
Sekani. The language of the Nahane however 
constitutes a dialect by itself, entirely distinct 
from Sekani, Carrier, or Kutchin. The west- 
ern divisions have been powerfully influenced 
by their Tlingit neighbours of Wrangell, and 
have adopted their clan organization with 
maternal descent, the potlatch customs of the 
coast tribes, and many words and expressions 
of their language. The two principal social 
divisions or phratries are called Raven and 
Wolf, and the fact that Sazeutina and Titsho- 
tina seem to signify ‘Bear people’ and ‘Grouse 
people’ respectively, leads Morice to suspect 
that these groups are really phratries or clans. 
The eastern Nahane have a loose paternal 
organization like the Sekani and other Atha- 
pascan tribes farther n. According to Morice 
the Nahane have suffered very heavily as a 
result of white contact. He estimates the 
entire population at about 1,000. Consult 


Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., vit, 517-534, 1904. 


See Tahlian. (J.-A) 


Déné des Montagnes-Rocheuses.—Petitot, Dict. 
Déné Djndjié, xx, 1876. Kunana.—McKay in 10th 
Rep. N, W. Tribes Can., 38, 1895 (Tlingit name). 
Montagnais.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves. 
362, 1891. 


_ 


Naa’-anee.—Petitot quoted by Dall in | 


Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 32, 1877. Na-ai’.—Dawsonin — 
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Geol. Surv. Can. 1887--8, 2018, 1889. Na‘’ane.—Morice , 
Notes on W. Dénés, 19, 1893. Na-ané-ottiné. 
—Petitot, MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1865. Na/’an-né. 
Petitot in Bull. Soc. de Géog. Paris, chart, 1875. Na’’ 
annés.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. Nah’- 
ane.—Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., vu, 517, 1904. 
Nahanés.—Morice in Proc. Can.. Inst., 112, 1889, 
Nah’anés téné.—Morice, letter, 1890. Nahanies.— 
Dunn, Hist. Oregon, 79, 1844. Nahanis.—Duflot de 
Mofras, Explor. de l’Oregon, mu, 183, 1844. Nahan- 
~’né.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 362, 1891 
Nahannie.—Hind, Labrador Penin., u, 261, 1863, 
Nahaunies.—Hardisty in Smithson. Rep. 1866, 311, 
1872. Nah-aw’-ny.—Ross, MS. notes on Tinne, B. 
A. E. Na/Pi-an-ottiné.—Petitot, MS. vocab., B. A. 
E., 1865. Nathannas.—Mackenzie cited by Morice 
in Trans. Can. Inst., vu, 517, 1904. Nehanes.—Ban- 
croft, Nat. Races, 1, map, 1882. -Nehanies.—Anderson 
(1858) in Hind, Labrador Penin., 11, 260, 1863. Nehan- 
nee.— Bancroft, Nat. Races, 1, 149, 1882. Nehannes. 
—Ibid., 125, 1874. Nehanni.—Latham in Trans- 
Philol. Soc. Lond., 69, 1856. Nehaunay.—Ross, Ne- 
‘3 haunay MS. vocab., B. A: E. Nehaunees.—Dall, 
Alaska, 429, 1870. Nehannaies.—Balbi, Atlas Eth- 
nog., 821, 1826. Nohannies.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. 
Antiq. Soc., 11, 19, 1836. Nohannis.—Prichard, Phys. 
Hist., v, 377, 1847. Nohhané.—Richardson, Arct. 
~Exped., 1, 179, 1851. Nohhannies.—Franklin, Journ. 
Polar Sea, u, 87, 1824. Rocky Mountain Indian.— 
Mackenzie, Voy., 163, 1801. 


+ 
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Nahawas-hadai (Na xawa’s xa'da-i, ‘wa- 
tery-house people’). A subdivision of the 
Salendas, a family of the Eagle clan of the 
Haida. They used to give away so much 
grease at their feasts that the floor of their 
house was said to be ‘‘muddy” with it, hence 
the name.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 276, 1905. 


Naikun (N4@-ikwn, ‘house-point’). A semi- 
legendary Haida town that stood near the fam- 
ous sand-spit at Graham id., B.C., which 
bears its name. Anciently it was occupied by 
several families, including the Huados, Kuna- 
lanas, and Stlenga-lanas, but owing to internal 
troubles they separated, abandoning the town. 
Later on the Naikunstustai settled there, and 
still later the Kuna-lanas returned. John 
Wark, in 1836-41, assigned to Naikun 5 houses 
and 122 inhabitants. This must have been 
the Kuna-lanas town. It has been long aban- 
doned. (J. R. 8.) 
Naéku’n.— Boas in 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 23, 
1898. Nai-koon.—Dawson, Q. Charlotte Ids., 34s, 
1880. Na-ikGn.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 


Né coon.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 489, 1855. Né- 
kon hadé.—Krause, Tlinkit Indianer, 304, 1885. 


Naikun-kegawai (Na~ku’n gé’gawa-t, ‘those 
born at Naikun’). An important family of 
the Raven clan of the Haida. It seems to have 
been a sort of aristocratic branch of the Hua- 
dos, receiving its name from the old town at 
Naikun, or Rose spit, Queen Charlotte ids., 
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whence the family originally came. They are 
still fairly numerous. After abandoning Nai- 
kun they lived a long time at cape Ball with the 
Huados, and moved with them to the town of 
Skidegate. Gama) 
Elizu cathlans-coon-hidery.—Deans, Tales from the 
Hidery, 15, 1899 (=‘noble Gahlins-kun people’). Naé 
kun k’eraua’i.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
26, 1889; 12th Rep., 25, 1898. Na-iku’n gé’gaw-i.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 270, 1905. Nékwun Kiiwé.— 
Harrison in Proc. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 11, 125, 1895. 


Nain. A Moravian Eskimo mission on the 
BE, coast of Labrador, lat. 56° 40’, begun in 
1771 (Hind, Lab. Penin., 11, 199, 1863; Thomp- 
son, Moravian Missions, 228, 1886). See 
Missions. 


Nakalas-hadai (Na gq/d’/las xda’da-i, ‘clay- 
house people’). A subdivision of the Koetas, 
a family of the Raven clan of the Haida, living 
principally in Alaska.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
272, 1905. 


Nakalnas-hadai (Na-k’al nas _ xé’da-i, 
‘empty-house people’). Given by Boas (Fifth 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 27, 1889) as a sub- 
division of the Yaku-lanas, a family of the 
Raven clan of the Haida; but in reality it is 
only a house-name belonging to that family. 


Na k’’al nas :had’a’i.—Boas, op. cit. 


Nakeduts-hadai (Na q/é’dAts xa’da-i, “peo- 
ple of the house that went away discouraged’). 
A subdivision of the Yaku-lanas, a great family 
of the Raven clan of the Haida; probably the 
name was taken from that of a house.—Swan- 
ton, Cont. Haida, 272, 1905. 


Nakkawinininiwak (‘men of divers races’). 
A mixed tribe of Cree and Chippewa on Sas- 
katchewan r. 

Nakkawinininiwak.—Belcourt (ca. 1850) in Minn. 


Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 227, 1872. Nakouk ouhirinus.— 
Bacqueville de la Potherie, Hist, Am., 1, 170, 1753. 


Naknahula (Naa«nd’xula, ? ‘rising above 
other tribes’). A gens of the Koeksotenok, a 
Kwakiutl tribe—Boas m Rep. Nat. Mus. 
1895, 330, 1897. 


Nakoaktok (Nd'qoaqt6qg, or Nd'k!wax’- 
da®a", ‘ten-gens tribe’). A Kwakiutl tribe on 
Seymour inlet, Brit. Col., with the Gyeksem, 
Kwakokutl, Sisintlae, Tsitsimelekala, and Walas 
gentes, according to Boas. According to 
Dawson the winter town of these people in 
1885 was in Blunden harbour, to which they 
had moved from an older town, Kikwistok. 
Their summer village was named Mapakum, 
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and they had a fishing station called Awuts. 
Pop. 104 in 1901, 90 in 1911. 


Nahcoktaws.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Nah-keoock- 
to.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 226, 1887. Nah- 
keuch-to.—Sproat in Can. Ind. Aff., 148, 1879. Nah- 


knock-to.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1883, pt. 1, 190, 1884. 


Nahkwoch-to.—S§proat, op. cit., 145. Nahwahta.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 166, 1901. Na’k’oartok’.—Boas 
in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 53, 1890. Nakoktaws. 


—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Nakwahtoh.—Tolmie and 
Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1188, 1884. Nakwakto. 
—Can. Ind. Aff., 215, 1911. Nakwartog.—Boas in 
Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 226, 1887. Na’k!wax'da®x". 
—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v, pt. u, 
322, 1902. Na’-kwok-to.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. 
Soe. Can., sec. 1, 65, 1887. N&a’q’oaqté6q.—Boas in 
Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. Naqoartoq.—Boas in 
Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 1380, 1887. Nar-kock-tau.— 
Kane, Wand, in N. A., app., 1859. Nuk wul tuh.— 
Tolmie and Dawson, op. cit., 119. 


Nakomsgilisala (Naqé’mgilisala, ‘always 
staying in their country’). A Kwakiutl tribe 
which formerly lived at cape Scott, at the n. end 
of Vancouver id., but has since moved to Hope 
id., farther s. This and the Tlatlasikoala to- 
gether receive the name of Nawiti from the 
whites. The two tribes numbered 73 in 1897. 
The Nakomgilisala gentes are Gyeksem and 
Naenshya. Pop. of Nuwitti band, 57 in 1911. 


Nak’‘o’méyilisila.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 53, 1890. Naqg6’m¢gilisala.—Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. Naqomailis.—Boas in Bull. 
Am. Geog. Soc., 226, 1887. Ne-kum/’-ke-lis-la.— 
Blenkinsop quoted by Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 
sec. 11, 65, 1887. Nokumktesilla.—Brit. Col. map, 
1872. 


Nakons-hadai (Na qons xd’da-i, ‘great- 
house people’). A subdivision of the Yadus, 
a family of the Eagle clan of the Haida, named 
from one of their houses. The Yadus were a 
part of the Stustas (q. v.)—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 276, 1905. 


Nakotchokutchin. <A Kutchin tribe dwel- 
ling on the lower Mackenzie r., N. of the Kaw- 
chodinneh, in lat. 68° N., lon. 133° w. Their 
hunting grounds are &. of the Mackenzie as far 
as Anderson r., and their chief game is the 
caribou. In former days they waged inter- 
mittent warfare against the Eskimo of Mac- 
kenzie r., with whom, however, they have 
always traded. Their men numbered 50 in 
1866, 


Bastard.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Sury. Can. for 1888, 
2008, 1889. Gens de la Grande Riviere.—Ross, MS. 
notes on Tinne, B. A. E. Loucheux.—Franklin, Journ. 
Polar Sea, 261, 1824. Mackenzie’s R. Louchioux.— 
Ross, MS. notes on Tinne, B. A. E. Nakotcho-Kutt- 
chin.—Petitot in Bull. Soc. de Géog. Paris, chart, 1875. 
Nakotch/f6-ondjig-Kouttchin.—Petitot, Autour du 
lac des Esclaves, 361, 1891 (=‘people of the river with 
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high banks’). Nakotchoé-ondjig-Kuttchin.—Peti- 
tot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. Na-kutch-oo-un- 
jeek.—Gibbs, MS. notes from Ross (=‘half-caste 
Indians’), N&a’-kitch-i/-tin-jak ki’/tchin.—Ross, 
MS. notes on Tinne, 474, B. A. E. 

Nakraztli (‘it flowed with arrows of the 
enemy’). A village of the Nikozliautin at the 
outlet of Stuart lake, Brit. Col. Pop. 178 in 
1902, 170 in 1911. 

Na-ka-ztli.—Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., 188, 1890. 


Na/‘kraztli.—Ibid. Na’kraztti.—Morice in Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Can., x, 109, 1892. 


Nakuntlun. The original village of the 
Tsilkotin, on Nakuntlun lake at the head of 
Salmon r., Brit. Col., and once the most popu- 
lous, but now almost deserted. 


Nakoontloon.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. 
Col., 1228, 1884. Nakunt’lGn.—Morice in Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Can., x, 109, 1892. Tsoolootum.—Gamsby 
in Can. Pac. Ry. Rep., 179, 1877. 


Nalekuitk (Na'lekwitx). A clan of the 
Wikeno, a Kwakiutl tribe — Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. 1895, 328, 1897. 


Nalkitgoniash. A Micmac village or band 
in 1760, perhaps in Nova Scotia.— Frye (1760) 
in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., lst s., x, 115, 1809. 


Nama (Niimd, ‘sturgeon’). A gens of the 
Chippewa. See Nameuilini. 


Na-m4.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877. Nama.— 
Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. Namé.—Gatschet, Ojibwa 
MS., B. A. E., 1882. Numa.—Warren (1852) in Minn. 
Hist. Soe. Coll., v, 45, 1885. 


Namabin (Niimdbin, ‘sucker’). A gens of 
the Chippewa. 


Nah-ma-bin.—Tanner, Narr., 315, 1830 (trans. ‘carp’)- 
Nam -a’-bin.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877 (trans. 
‘earp’). Namabin.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906 (sig. 
‘sucker’). Numa-bin. Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist- 
Soc. Coll., v, 45, 1885 (‘sucker’). 


Namaycush. One of the names of the lake 
trout (Salmo namaycush), Mackinaw trout, or 
great lake trout, called togue in Maine; from 
namekus, which in the Cree dialect of Algon- 
quian signifies ‘trout’, the Chippewa- word 
being namegos. Namekus is a diminutive of 
namew, ‘fish’. The word originated in N. w. 
Canada. (A. F. G:) 


Names and Naming. Among the Indians 
personal names were given and changed at the 
critical epochs of life, such as birth, puberty, 
the first war expedition, some notable feat, 
elevation to chieftainship, and, finally, retire- 
ment from active life was marked by the adop- 
tion of the name of one’s son. In general, 
names may be divided into two classes: (1) 


a  . 


, 
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True names, corresponding to our personal 
names, and (2) names which answer rather to 
our titles and honorary appellations. The 
former define or indicate the social group into 
which a man is born, whatever honour they 
entail being due to the accomplishments of 
ancestors, while the latter mark what the indi- 
vidual has done himself. 

There are characterictic tribal differences in 
names, and where a clan system existed each 
clan had its own set of names, distinct from 
those of all other clans, and, in the majority of 
cases, referring to the totem animal, plant, or 
object. At the same time there were tribes in 
which names apparently had nothing to do 
with totems, and some such names were apt to 
occur in clans having totemic names. Most 
Siouan clans and bands had names that were 
applied in a definite order to the boys and girls 
born into them. A Mohave child born out of 
wedlock received some ancient name, not 
commonly employed in the tribe. Among the 
interior Salish, where there were no clans, 
names were usually inherited in both the male 


and female lines for several generations, 


though new names were continually introduced 
that were taken from dreams or noteworthy 
events. Loskiel records that a Delaware child 
was often named in accordance with some 
dream that had come to its father. According 
to Ross, a father among some of the northern 
Athapascan tribes lost his name as soon as a 
male child was born and was thenceforth called 
after the name of his son; a Thlingchadinne 


changed his name after the birth of each suc- 


cessive child, while an unmarried man was 
known as the child of his favourite dog. 
Among the Maidu, infants might be named 
with reference to some incident occurring at 
the time of birth, but many received no names 
other than such general appellations as ‘child,’ 
‘baby,’ or ‘boy,’ until they were old enough to 
exhibit some characteristic which suggested 
something appropriate. The father and mother 
addressed a boy all his life by his boyhood 
name. A girl, however, received different 
successive names at puberty, child-birth, and 
in old age. The Kiowa, being without clans, 
received names suggested by some passing 
incident or to commemorate a warlike exploit 
of some ancestor. Sometimes, however, they 
were hereditary, and in any case they were 
bestowed by the grandparents to the exclusion 
of the parents. Young men as they grew up 
usually assumed dream names, in obedience to 
visions. 
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The naming of a rich man’s child among the 
coast Salish was accompanied by a great feast 
and distribution of property, and an invited 
chief publicly announced the name given. 
Names even originally belonging to the higher 
class were bestowed upon young people among 
the Haida and Tlingit when their relatives had 
potlatches, and it thus resulted that names 
individually aequired became in time here- 
ditary and were added to the list of common 
names owned by the clan. . 

The second name, or title, was sometimes, 
as has been said, bestowed on account of some 
brave or meritorious action. Thus a Pawnee 
‘was permitted to take a new name only after 
the performance of an act indicative of great 
ability or strength of character,” and it was 
done during a public ceremonial. Among the 
Siouan tribes a similar custom seems to have 
prevailed, but among the Maidu of California 
entrance into the secret society took its place 
as a reason for the bestowal of new titles. On 
the N. W. coast a man adopted one of the pot- 
latch, or sacred, names of his predecessor when 
he gave the mortuary feast and erected the 
grave post. At every subsequent potlatch he 
was at liberty to adopt an additional title, 
either one used by his predecessor or a new one 
commemorative of an encounter with a super- 
natural being or of some success in war or feast- 
giving. Along with his place in a secret society 
a Kwakiutl obtained the right to certain sacred 
names which had been received by the first 
holder of his position from the spirit patron of 
the society and were used only during the 
season of the ceremonial, like the titles em- 
ployed in the fraternal and other societies of 
civilized life. The second name among this 
people also marks individual excellence rather 
than the attainment of a hereditary position, 
for the person did not succeed to the office, 
but had to pass through a long period of 
training and labour to be accepted. After a 
man died his name was held in abeyance for a 
longer or shorter period, and if it were taken 
from the name of some familiar object, the 
name of that object often had to be altered, 
but the tabu period was not longer than 
would allow the person’s successor to collect 
his property and give the death feast, and a 
simple phonetic change often satisfied all 
scruples. Changes of this kind seem to have 
been carried to greater extremes by some tribes, 
notably the Kiowa, where, on the death of any 
member of a family all the others take new 
names, while all the terms suggesting the 
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name of the dead person are dropped from the 
language for a period of years. Among the 
coast Salish a single name was often used by 
suecessive chiefs for four or five generations. 
Among the Iroquois and cognate tribes, 
according to Hewitt, the official name of a 
chieftaincy is also the official name of the 
officer who may for the time being become 
installed in it, and the name of this chieftaincy 
is never changed, no matter how many persons 
may successively become incumbents of it. 
Unlike the Indians of most tribes, a Pueblo, 
although bearing several names, usually re- 
tained one name throughout life. In many 
tribes a curious custom prohibited a man from 
directly addressing his wife, his mother-in-law, 
and sometimes his father-in-law, and vice 
versa. 

Names of men and women were usually, 
though not always, different. When not taken 
from the totem animal, they were often grand- 
iloquent terms referring to the greatness and 
wealth of the bearer, or they might commemo- 
rate some special triumph of the family, while, 
as among the Navaho, nicknames referring to 
a personal characteristic were often used. 
The first name frequently refers to something 
which especially impressed the child’s mother 
at’ the time of its birth. Often names were 
ironical and had to be interpreted in a manner 
directly opposite to the apparent sense. A 
failure to understand this, along with faulty 
interpretation, has brought about strange, 
sometimes ludicrous, misconceptions. Thus 
the name of a Dakota chief, translated ‘Young- 
man-afraid-of-his-horses,’ really signifies 
‘Young man whose very horses are feared.’ 
Where the clan system did not flourish, as 
among the Salish, the name often indicated 
the object in nature in which a person’s guar- 
dian spirit wassupposed to dwell. Names for 
houses and canoes went by families and clans 
like personal names and property in general. 

Names could often be loaned, pawned, or 
even given or thrown away outright; on the 
other hand, they might be adopted out of 
revenge without the consent of the owner. 
The possession of a name was everywhere 
jealously guarded, and it was considered dis- 
courteous or even insulting to address one 
directly by it. This reticence, on the part of 
some Indians at least, appears to have been 
due to the fact that every man, and every 
thing as well, was supposed to have a real name 
which so perfectly expressed his inmost nature 
as to be practically identical with him. This 
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name might long remain unknown to all, even 
to its owner, but at some critical period in life 
it was confidentially revealed to him. It was 
largely on account of this sacred character 
that an Indian commonly refused to give his 
proper designation, or, when pressed for an 
answer, asked someone else to speak it. 
Among the Maidu it was not customary, in 
addressing a person, to use the name descriptive 
of his personal characteristics. 

In modern times the problem of satisfactorily 
naming Indians for purposes of permanent 
record has been very puzzling owing to their 
custom of changing names and to the ignorance 
on the part of persons in authority of native 
customs and methods of reckoning descent. 
According to Mooney, Setimkia, ‘Bear bearing 
down (an antagonist),’ the honourable war 


: 


name of a noted Kiowa chief, is mistranslated - 


‘Stumbling Bear.’ Tenepiabi, ‘Bird coming 
into sight’, has been popularly known as ‘Hum- 
mingbird’ since he was a prisoner in Florida in 
1875, probably a mistake for ‘Coming bird.’ 
Hajo, a Creek war title signifying ‘recklessly 
brave,’ is popularly rendered ‘crazy,’ as in the 
case of Chito Hajo, leader of the Creek oppo- 
sition to allotment, whose name is popularly 
and officially rendered ‘Crazy Snake.’ Even 
when translated correctly an Indian name 
often conveys an impression to a white man 
quite the reverse of the Indian connotation. 
Thus ‘Stinking Saddle Blanket’ (Takaibodal) 
might be considered an opprobious epithet, 
whereas it is an honorary designation, mean- 
ing that the bearer of it, a Kiowa, was on the 
warpath so continuously that he did not have 
time to take off his saddle blanket. ‘Unable- 
to-buy,’ the name of a Haida chief, instead of 
indicating his poverty, commemorates an 
occasion when a rival chief did not have enough 
property to purchase a copper plate he offered 
for sale. 

In recent years the United States Office 
of Indian Affairs has made an effort to 
systematize the names of some of the Indians 
for the purpose of facilitating land allot- 
ments, etc. By circular issued Dec. 1, 1902, 
the office set forth the following principles 
governing the recording of Indian names 
on agency rolls, ete.: 
name should be the family surname; (2) the 
Indian name, unless too long and clumsy, 
should be preferred to a translation; (3) a 
clumsy name may be arbitrarily shortened (by 
one familiar with the language) without losing 


its identity; (4) if the use of a translation 


(1) The father’s | 


- 


; 
2 
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_seems necessary, or if a translation has come 
into such general and accepted use that it 
ought to be retained, that name should be 
written as one word. 

Consult Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 1897; 
Cook in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1904, 423-427, 1905; 
Dixon in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvu, pt. 
3, 1905; J. O. Dorsey in 3d Rep. B. A. E., 
1884; Fletcher in Am. Anthrop., Jan. 1899; 
Hill-Tout (1) in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 1902, (2) 
in Am. Anthrop., vi, no. 4, 1905; Gatschet, 
Creek Migr. Leg., 1, m1, 1884-88; Loskiel 
Hist. of Missions of United Brethren, 1794; 
Mooney, Calendar Hist. Kiowa, 17th Rep. B. 
A. E., 1898; Riggs, Dakota-Eng. Dict., 1852; 
Sapir in Am. Anthrop., rx, no. 2, 1907; Speck, 
ibid.; Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 
no. 4, 1900. GaReSs) 


Nameuilini (Nimdwinint, ‘sturgeon man.’ 

—W.J.) A band living n. w. of lake Superior, 
between Rainy lake and lake Nipigon, Ontario, 
about 1760. Chauvignerie says their totem 
was a sturgeon. They are probably the Nama 
gens of the Chippewa. 
Kinongeouilini.—St. Pierre (1753) in Margry, Déc., 
vi, 644, 1886. Nakonkirhirinous.—Dobbs, Hudson 
Bay, 23,1744. Nam&awinini.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. 
Nameanilieu.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 556, 1853 
(misprint). NameS8ilinis.—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 1054, 1855. Namewilinis.— 
Doe. of 1736 in Wis. Hist. Soc. Coll’, xvir, 246, 1906. 
Sturgeon Indians.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 13, 1744. 

Nanabozho. The demi-urge of the cosmo- 
logical traditions of the Algonquian tribes, 
known among the various peoples by several 
unrelated names, based on some marked 
characteristic or dominant function of this 
personage. Among these names are Jamum, 
Kloskap (Gloskap), Manabozho, Messou, 
Michabo, Minabozho, Misabos, Napiw, Nena- 
bozho, Wieska, Wisakedjak, and their dialectic 
variants. The etymologies proposed for these 
several names are most probably incorrect, 
wholly or in material parts. 

Nanabozho is apparently the impersonation 
of life, the active quickening power of life—of 
life manifested and embodied in the myriad 
forms of sentient and physical nature. He is 
therefore reputed to possess not only the power 
to live, but also the correlative power of re- 
newing his own life and of quickening and there- 
fore of creating life in others. He impersonates 
life in an unlimited series of diverse personali- 
ties which represent various phases and con- 
ditions of life, and the histories of the life and 
acts of these separate individualities form an 
entire cycle of traditions and myths which, 
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when compared one with another, are some™ 
times apparently contradictory and incon- 
gruous,. relating, as these stories do, to the 
unrelated objects and subjects in nature. 
The conception named Nanabozho exercises 
the diverse functions of many persons, and he 
likewise suffers their pains and needs. He is 
this life struggling with the many forms of 
want, misfortune, and death that come to the 
bodies and beings of nature. 

The true character of the concept embodied 
in the personality called Nanabozho has been 
misconceived. Horatio Hale, for example, 
calls the Chippewa Nanabozho a fantastic 
deity, declaring him to have no relation to the 
Iroquois Te‘horo™“hiawa’k’ho”, whereas he is 
in everything but minor details identical with 
the Iroquoian conception embodied in the 
latter personality. Few, if any, of the cha- 
racteristic acts and functions of the one may 
not safely and correctly be predicated of the 
other, and it is a remarkable parallel if the one 
is not a concept borrowed by the people of one 
linguistic family from the thought of the other. 
If independent creations, they agree in so 
many points that it is more than probable that 
the one suggested the other. Even the play 
of popular interpretation and etymological 
analysis have made like errors in the events 
connected with the life history of each. In 
the Iroquois legend the brother of Te‘horo- 
*hiawa’k’ho" is reputed to have been embodied 
in chert or flint, a statement based on a miscon- 
ception arising from the common origin of 
some terms denotive of ice on the one hand and 
of chert on the other. A like error gave rise 
to the Chippewa name for chert or flint 
(?miskwam), which signifies ‘ice-stone,’ and 
the connection between malswm, ‘wolf,’ and 
méd‘halic, ‘a flint or chert,’ also a name of 
Chakekenapok, the brother of Nanabozho. 
The confusion is that the ruler of winter, the 
ruler clothed in frost, ice, and snow, is identi- 
fied with chert or flint, in Iroquois too, because 
of the identity of origin between the terms for 
erystal or sparkling ice and the smooth glisten- 
ing surface of chert or flint. 

In Potawatomi and cognate tradition Nana- 
bozho is the eldest of male quadruplets, the 
beloved Chipiapoos being the second, Wabosbo 
the third, and Chakekenapok the fourth. 
They were begotten by a great primal being, 
who had come to earth, and were born of a 
reputed daughter of the children of men. 
Nanabozho was the professed and active friend 
of the human race. The mild and gentle but 
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unfortunate Chipiapoos became the warder of 
the dead, the ruler of the country of the manes, 
after this transformation. Wabosso (‘Maker 
of White’), seeing the sunlight, went to the 
northland, where, assuming the form of a white 
hare, he is regarded as possessing most potent 
manito or orenda. Lastly, Chakekenapok, 
named from chert, flint, or firestone (?fire), 
was the impersonation originally of winter, 
and in coming into the world ruthlessly caused 
the death of his mother. 

Having attained the age of manhood, Nana- 
bozho, still feeling deep resentment for the 
death of his mother, resolved to avenge it by 
the destruction of his brother Chakekenapok. 
The two brothers soon grappled with each 
other. Chakakenepok finally turned and fled, 
but Nanabozho pursued him over the world, 
finally overtaking and striking him with a 
deerhorn or a chert, fracturing or chipping 
pieces from various parts of his body, and 
destroying him by tearing out his entrails. 
The fragments from Chakekenapok’s body 
became huge rocks, and the masses of flint or 
chert found in various parts of the world show 
where the conflicts between the two brothers 
took place, while his entrails became vines. 
Before the Indians knew the art of fire-making 
Nanabozho taught them the art of: making 
hatchets, lances, and arrowpoints. 

Nanabozho and Chipiapoos dwelt together 
in a land far removed from the haunts of man- 
kind. They were noted for excellence of body 
and beneficence of mind, and for the supreme 
character of the magic power they possessed. 
These qualities and attributes excited the bit- 
ter antagonism of the evil manitos of the air, 
earth, and waters, who plotted to destroy 
these two brothers. Nanabozho, who was 
immune to the effects of adverse orenda and 
from whose knowledge nothing was barred, 
knew their snares and devices and hence eluded 
and avoided them. He, however, warned 
Chipiapoos, his less-gifted brother, not to leave 
their lodge or to separate from him even for a 
moment. But, disregarding this admonition, 
one day Chipiapoos ventured out of the lodge 
and went on the ice of a great lake, probably 
lake Michigan. This temerity was the opportu- 
nity sought by the manitos, who broke the ice, 
causing Chipiapoos to sink to the bottom of 
the lake, where his body was hidden by the 
manitos. Upon returning to the lodge, Nana- 
bozho, missing Chipiapoos and surmising his 
fate, became inconsolable. Everywhere over 
the face of the earth he sought for him in vain. 
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Then he became enraged and waged relentless 
war against all manitos, wreaking vengeance 
by precipitating a multitude of them into the 
abyss of the world. He next declared a truce 
in order to mourn for his brother, disfiguring 
his person and covering his head to indicate 
grief, bitterly weeping, and uttering from time 
to time the name of the lost and unhappy 
Chipiapoos. It is said Nanabozho secluded 
himself for six years in his lodge of mourning. 
During this truce the evil manitos, knowing 
the unlimited powers of Nanabozho and recol- 
lecting the destruction of the vast numbers of 
manitos by their metamorphosis to gratify his 
anger, consulted together to devise means for 
pacifying Nanabozho’s wrath; but through 
fear of their great adversary their plans came 
to naught. At last four of the manitos, hoary 
with age and ripe in experience and wisdom, 
and who had not been parties to the death of 
Chipiapoos, undertook a mission of pacifica- 
tion. Having built a lodge of condolence near 
that of Nanabozho, they prepared a feast of 
welcome, filling with tobacco a pipe the stem 
of which was a calumet, and then silently and 
ceremoniously moved toward their antagonist. 
The four ambassadors severally carried a bag 
made from the entire skin of an otter, a lynx, 
a beaver. or of some other animal, which con- 
tained magically potent medicines and power- 
ful fetishes. Arriving at the lodge of Nana- 
bozho, they chanted to him with ceremonial 
formality their good intentions and kind greet- 
ings, and asked him to be pleased to accompany 
them to their lodge. Moved by these greet- 
ings, Nanabozho uncovered his head, and, 
arising, washed himself and then accompanied 
them. On his entering the lodge the manitos 
offered him a cup of purification medicine 
preparatory to his initiation into the Midé, 
or Grand Medicine Society. Nanabozho 
partook of the draught, and at once found 
himself completely freed from feelings of resent- 
ment and melancholy. Then the prescribed 
ritual was performed by the manitos. The 
proper dances and the chants of the Midé were 
chanted, and the four manitos, humanized 
primal beings, gently applied to Nanabozho 
their pindikosan, or magically potent medicine- 


bags, which, after ceremonially blowing their — 


orenda or magic power into him, they cast on 
the ground. At every fall of the medicine- 
bags Nanabozho became aware that the melan- 
choly, sadness, hatred, and anger that op- 
pressed him gradually left, and that beneficent 


affection and feelings of joy arose in his heart. - _ 
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On the completion of his initiation he joined 
in the dances and in the chanting; then they 
all ate and smoked together, and Nanabozho 
expressed thanks to his hosts for initiating him 
into the mysteries of the grand medicine. 

To further show their good will, the manitos, 
by the exercise of their magic powers, brought 
back the missing Chipiapoos, but, owing to his 
metamorphosis, he was forbidden to enter the 
lodge. Having received a_ lighted torch 
through a chink in the walls of the lodge, he 
was required to go to rule the country of the 
manes, where, with the lighted torch he car- 
ried, he should kindle a fire that should never 
be extinguished, for the pleasure of his uncles 
and aunts—namely all men and women—who 
would repair thither. Subsequently, Nana- 
bozho again descended upon the earth, and at 
once initiated all his family in the mysteries of 
the grand medicine. He provided each of 
them with a medicine-bag, well supplied with 
potent medicines, charms, and fetishes. He 
also strictly enjoined upon them the need of 
perpetuating the accompanying ceremonies 
among their descendants, explaining to them 
that these practices faithfully observed would 
cure their diseases, obtain for them abundance 
in fishing and hunting, and gain for them com- 
plete victory over their enemies. 

Some hold to the doctrme that Nanabozho 
created the animals for the food and raiment 
of man; that he caused those plants and roots 
to grow whose virtues cure disease and enable 
the hunter to kill wild animals in order to drive 
away famine. These plants he confided to the 
watchful care of his grandmother, the great- 
grandmother of the human race, Mesakkum- 
mikokwi, and lest man should invoke her in 
vain she was strictly forbidden ever to leave 
her lodge. So, when collecting plants, roots, 
and herbs for their natural and magic virtues, 
an Algonquian Indian faithfully leaves on the 
ground hard by the place whence he has taken 
the root or plant a small offering to Mesak- 
kummikokwi. 

It issaid that Nanabozho in his many jour- 
neys over the earth destroyed many ferocious 
monsters of land and. water whose continued 
existence would have placed in jeopardy the 
fate of mankind. It is believed by the faithful 
that Nanabozho, resting from his toils, dwells 
on a great island of ice floating on a large sea 
in the northland, where the seraphim of 
auroral light keep nightly vigil. It is also 
believed that should he set foot on the land 
the world would at once take fire and every 
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living being would share with it a common des- 
truction. As a perversion of an earlier tra- 
dition, it is said that Nanabozho has placed 
four beneficent humanized beings, one at each 
of the four cardinal points or world quarters, 
to aid in promoting the welfare of the human 
race—the one at the mb. supplies light and 
starts the sun on his daily journey over the 
sky; the one at the s. supplies warmth, heat, 
and the refreshing dews that cause the growth 
of the soothing tobacco plant, and of corn, 
beans, squashes, and all the herbs and shrubs 
that bear fruit; the one at the w. supplies 
cooling and life-giving showers; lastly, the one 
at the n. supplies snow and ice, enabling the 
tracking and successful pursuit of wild animals, 
and who causes them to hibernate, to seek 
places of concealment from the cold of winter. ~ 
Under the care of the man-being of the s. 
Nanabozho placed lesser humanized beings 
dominantly bird-like in form, whose voices are 
the thunder and the flashing of whose eyes is 
the lightning, and to whom offerings of tobacco 
are made when their voices are loud and 
menacing. 

Like the Iroquois and Huron sages, the 
Algonquian philosophers taught that the dis- 
embodied souls of the dead, on their journey 
to the great meadow in which is situated the 
village of their deceased ancestors, must cross 
a swift stream precariously bridged by a tree 
trunk, which was in continual motion. Over 
this the manes of the justified pass in safety, 
while the shades of the vicious, overcome by 
the magic power of adverse fate, fail at this 
ordeal, and, falling into the abyss below, are 
lost. 

Another and equally credited tradition is to 
the effect that a manito or primal man-being 
formed a world which he peopled with man- 
beings having the form but not the benevolent 
attributes of man, and that these primal man- 
beings, doing nothing but evil, finally caused 
the destruction of the world and themselves 
by a flood; that having thus satisfied his dis- 
pleasure the primal man-being brought the 
world again out of the waters and formed 
anew a fine looking young man, but, being 
alone, the latter seemed disconsolate and 
weary of life. Then, pitying him, the primal 
man-being brought him as he slept a sister for 
a companion. Awaking, the young man was 
rejoiced to see his sister, and the two dwelt 
together for many years in mutual amusement 
and agreeable discourse. Finally the young 
man dreamed for the first time, and he related 
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his dream to his sister, saying that it had been 
revealed to him that five young man-beings 
would that night visit their lodge, and that 
she was forbidden to speak to or in any manner 


recognize any of the first four who would seek - 


admission to the lodge, but that she should 
welcome the fifth when he would seek admis- 
sion. This advice she followed. After their 
metamorphosis these four primal young man- 
beings became respectively Sama or Tobacco, 
who, receiving no answer from the sister, died 
of chagrin; Wapekone or Squash; Eshke- 
tamok or Melon, and Kojees or Bean, who 
shared the fate of the first. But Mandamin 
or Corn, the fifth, was answered and welcomed 
by the sister, and he entered the lodge and 
became her husband. Then Mandamin buried 
his four comrades, and soon from their graves 
sprang up respectively tobacco, squashes, 
melons, and beans in such quantity as to sup- 
ply them for the year, and tobacco enough to 
enable them to make offerings to the primal 
man-beings and to smoke in council. From 
this union sprang the Indian race. A 

In one version of the prevailing Algonquian 
cosmogonic story it is said that, before the 
formation of the earth, there was only water; 
that, on the surface of this vast expanse of 
water, floated a large raft on which were the 
animals of the various kinds which are on the 
earth and of which the Great Hare was the 
chief. They sought a fit and firm place on 
which to disembark; but as there were in sight 
only swans and other waterfowl, they began 
to lose hope, and, having no other, they re- 
quested the beaver to dive for the purpose of 
bringing up some earth from the bottom of the 
water, assuring him in the name of all the ani- 
mals present that, should he return with only 
a single particle, it would produce an earth 
sufficiently spacious to contain and nourish all. 
But the beaver sought an excuse for refusal, 
saying that he had already dived around the 
raft and had failed to reach the bottom. He 
was pressed so strongly to make anew so 
worthy an attempt, however, that he took the 
hazard and dived. He remained without 
returning for so long a time that the suppli- 
cants believed him drowned. Finally they 
saw him appear nearly dead and motionless. 
Then all the animals, seeing that he was in no 
condition to remount the raft, at once interested 
themselves to take him into it. After examin- 
ing carefully his paws and tail, they found 
nothing. But the little hope left them of being 
able to save their lives compelled them to 


‘of his effort. 
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address themselves to the otter to ask that he 
make an attempt to find earth at the bottom 
of the waters. It was told him that his own 
safety, as well as theirs, depended on the result 
So the otter yielded to their 
urging and dived. He remained in the depths 
of the waters a longer time than did the beaver, 
but, like him, he came to the surface without 
success. The impossibility of finding a place 
to dwell where they could subsist left them 
nothing more to hope, when the muskrat 
offered to attempt to find the bottom, and he 
flattered himself that he would bring back 
sand. Although the beaver and the otter, 
much stronger than he, had not been able to 
accomplish the task, they encouraged him, 
promising even that, if he succeeded in his 
attempt, he should be the ruler of the whole 
world. The muskrat then cast himself into 
the waters and bravely dived into the 
depths. After remaining therein nearly 


—an entire day and night he appeared motion- 


less at the side of the raft, belly uppermost 
and paws closed. The other animals care- 
fully took him out of the water, opened one of 
his paws, then a second, then a third, and fin- 
ally the fourth, where there was a small grain 
of sand between his claws. The Great Hare, 
who was encouraged to form a vast and spaci- 
ous earth, took this grain of sand and let it 
fall on the raft, which became larger. He took 
a part and scattered it, which caused the mass 
to increase more and more. When it was of 
the size of a mountain he willed it to turn, 
and as it turned the mass still increased in size. 
As soon as it appeared quite large he gave 
orders to the fox to examine his work with 
power to enlarge it. He obeyed. The fox, 
having learned that the earth was of such size 
that he could easily take his prey, returned to 
the Great Hare to inform him that the earth 
was large enough to contain and nourish all the 
animals. After this report the Great Hare 
went over his work, and, on going around it, 
found it imperfect. He has since not been 
disposed to trust any one of all the other ani- 
mals, and ever keeps on enlarging the earth 
by ceaselessly going around it. The rumb- 
lings heard in the caverns of mountains con- 
firm the Indians in the belief that the Great 
Hare continues the work of enlarging the 
earth. He is honoured by them, and they 
regard him as the god who has formed the 
land. 

Such is what the Algonquians teach regard- 
ing the formation of the earth, which they be- 
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lieve is borne’on a raft. Concerning the sea 
and the firmament, they assert that they have 
existed for all time. After the formation of 
the earth all the other animals withdrew into 
the places most fitted to them, where they 
could feed and find their prey. The first of 
these having died, the Great Hare caused men 
to be born from their cadavers, even from 
those of the fish which were found along the 
banks of rivers which he had made in forming 
the earth, and gave each a different language 
or dialect. Because some ascribed their origin 
to the bear, others to the elk, and thus to all 
the different animals, they believed that they 
had their being from these creatures. 
(J. N. B. H.) 


Nanaimo (contraction of Snanatmux). A 
Salish tribe, speaking the Cowichan dialect, 
living about Nanaimo harbour, on the E. coast 
of Vancouver id. and on Nanaimo lake, Brit. 
Col. Pop. 158 in 1911. Their gentes are 
Anuenes, Koltsiowotl, Ksalokul, Tewetken, 
and Yesheken. 


Nanaimos.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 165, 1861. Namai- 
muk.—Gibbs, quoted by Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 
1, 241, 1877. Nanainio.—Douglas in Jour. Roy. 
Geog. Soc., 246, 1854. Snanaimooh.—Tolmie and 
Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 120B, 1884. Snanaimuq. 
—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 32,1889. Suan- 
aimuchs.—Grant in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 293, 1857. 


Napisipi. A former Montagnais station 
on the n. shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
long. 50°, Quebec. 


Nabisippi.—Stearns, Labrador, 269, 1884. 
sipi.—Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, 180, 1863. 


Napis- 


Nasagas-haidagai (Na sagd’s xd’idAga-i, 
‘people of the rotten house’). A subdivision 
of the Gitins of the Haida of Skidegate, be- 
longing to the Eagle clan. They were unable 
to restore their house for such a long time 
that it began to fall to pieces, hence the name. 
They once occupied a separate town. (J. R. 8.) 


_ Na s’a’gas qa@’edra.—Boas in 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes 


Can., 24, 25, 1898. Na saga’s xa’-idaga-i.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 273, 1905. Na s’a’yas qa’etqa.—Boas 
in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes, Can., 26, 1898. Nisigas 
Haadé.—Harrison in Proc. Roy. Soc. Can., 125, 1895. 


Naskapi (a term of reproach applied by 
the Montagnais). The most north-easterly 
of the Algonquian tribes, occupying the ele- 
vated interior of Quebec and Ungava penin., 
N. of the gulf of St. Lawrence and extending 
from the vicinity of lake Mistassini to Ungava 
bay on the nN. They call themselves Nanénot, 
‘true, real men.’ Many of them have inter- 


“married with their congeners the Montagnais, 
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and when they visit the coast the two tribes 
frequent the same stations. When in the 
neighbourhood of Ungava bay they are 
known as. Ungava Indians. They are shorter 
and of lighter build than the Montagnais, and 
have delicately formed and clear-cut features, 
small hands and feet, and large, rather soft 
eyes. 

According to their traditions the Naskapi 
were driven into their present country in 
early times by the Iroquois. They assert 
that, originally, they lived in a region to the 
w., N. of a great river (supposed to be the 
St. Lawrence) and toward the 8. lay an enor- 
mous body of water (believed to be Hudson 
bay). When they reached the Ungava region 
their only neighbours were Eskimo, who 
occupied the coast strip and with whom they 
became involved in war, which continued 
until after the arrival of the whites. The two 
peoples are now on terms of intimacy. The 
Naskapi do not have the endurance of their 
Eskimo neighbours against fatigue and hunger, 
although equally able to withstand the rigours 
of their harsh climate. The children are obe- 
dient; disrespect toward their elders is un- 
known, and in their dealings one with another 
there is no quarrelling. The Naskapi are 
generally healthy; their prevailing diseases 
are of the lungs and bowels— the former re- 
sulting from exposure to the extremes of wet 
and cold and their insanitary houses; the latter 
due to their gluttony aftec long fasting from 
scarcity of food. Those who go to the coast 
to reside, as many have in recent years, ap- 
pear to be more subject to diseases than those 
in the interior. Medical treatment consists 
of shamanistic incantations and the use of 
powders and liniments, both native and those 
procured from traders. Marriage is effected 
without ceremony and is conditioned on the 
consent of the parents of the young woman 
and the ability of the prospective husband to 
support a wife; after the marriage the bond 
may be severed by either party on slight provo- 
action. Polygamy is common, the number of 
wives a man may have being limited only by 
his means of supporting them. The sexual 
relations of the Naskapi are very loose; but 
their immorality is confined to their own 
people. The division of labour is similar to 
that among most tribes; the women perform 
all domestic work, including the transport- 
ation of game, fetching the fuel, erecting the 
tipis, hauling the sleds when travelling, etc.; 
the men are the providers. Girls reach puberty 
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at 14 or 15 years, and are taken as wives at 
even an earlier age. Mothers usually do not 
bear more than 4 children; twins are rare. 
The Naskapi suspend the bodies of their 
dead from branches of trees if the ground be 
much frozen, and endeavour to return when 
the weather is warm to bury them. Inter- 
ment, however, has been practised only since 
the advent of missionaries. A man of dis- 
tinction is often buried at once, after a fire 
has been built in a tipi to thaw the earth. 
They have no horror for the dead, having been 
known, it is said, to rob Eskimo corpses of 
their clothing and accompanying implements. 
Like other Indians, the Naskapi believe 
that every object, animate or inanimate, is 
possessed of a form of spirit which, in order 
that it may perform its services for the wel- 
fare of the people, must be propitiated with 
acceptable offerings. The medicine-men are 


supposed to be in direct contact with all. 


forms of spirits, and are consulted when it 
is desired to overcome their baneful influence 
by means of the shaman’s art. 

The subsistence of the Naskapi is gained 
by the chase, which is engaged in chiefly 
during the winter. In the spring, men, women 
and children repair to the trading posts, 
chiefly Ft. Chimo, where they trade furs, 
ptarmigan feathers, ete., for the articles and 
products of civilization. The remdeer forms 
the chief source of their food and clothing, 
although fish, ptarmigan, ducks, geese, hares, 
rabbits, porcupines, beaver, and, in stress of 
hunger, an occasional lynx, are also eaten; 
the eggs of wild fowl are consumed in enor- 
mous quantities and in all stages of incubation. 
Reindeer are speared from canoes while cross- 
ing a stream, or snared or shot from ambush 
while passing through a narrow defile, or, in 
winter, are driven into a snowbank and speared. 
In these slaughterings an incredible number 
of carcases and skins are left to decay. Wol- 
verenes, wolves, and foxes are never eaten. 
The flesh of game animals is dried, pounded, 
made into pemmican, and stored in baskets 
and bags for future use. 

The apparel of the Naskapi is quite dis- 
tinct for the two sexes; the clothing varies 
also with the season, as the extremes of 
elimate are very great. That of the men con- 
sists of tanned reindeer coat, breeches, leg- 
gings, moccasins, gloves or mittens, and cap 
or head-dress. Seams are sewed with sinew, 
and all the garments except the leggings, 
which are mostly hidden by the long coat, 
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are ornamented with extravagant painted de- 
signs. Moccasins are rarely ornamented, except 
with beads or with strips of coloured cloth. 
Beaded head-bands are used for bearing bur- 
dens, especially for carrying canoes when 
making portages. In winter the men wear 
the coat with the fur side inward and with a 
hood attached. In summer the women wear 
calico dresses, thin shawls obtained through 
trade, and moccasins; in winter their apparel 
consists of a reindeer skin robe, a sleeveless 
gown reaching a little below the knees, often 
highly ornamented with painted designs, bead- 
work and fringe; and blanket shawl, shoulder 
cape, leggings, moccasins, and cap. 

The dwellings, for both winter and summer, 
are tents or tipis of reindeer skins sewed to- 
gether, and measuring 10 to 18 ft. at the base 
and 10 to 14 ft. high. The floor is carpeted 
with young spruce branches, except around 
the central fire-place; the smoke escapes 
through an opening in the top of the tipi 
where the supporting poles are brought to- 
gether. The place of honour is the side oppo- 
site the fire. Poles extend across the tipi for 
the suspension of pots and kettles, and hunting 
apparatus, clothing, etc. are hung in convenient 
places. The outer edge of the interior is 
slightly raised above the centre of the floor, 
affording a slope for the occupants when 
sleeping with their feet toward the fire. Sweat- 
lodges of small poles covered with tent skins 
are in common use, and are heated, as usual, 
by means of hot stones on which water is 
poured. The domestic utensils of the Nas- 
kapi consist of thin vessels of spruce or birch, 
of various sizes, for holding liquids and for 
use as drinking cups; berry dishes or baskets 
of birchbark, sewed like the wooden vessels 
with split roots; baskets of birchbark with 
buckskin top and drawstring; bags made of 
the skins of reindeer legs sewed together; and 
spoons or ladles of wood nicely carved. They 
are inordinately fond of smoking, chewing, 
and snuffing tobacco—the latter, however, is 
practised only among the aged, especially the 
women. When camped at the trading posts 
the Indians boil together tobacco and molasses, 
to which water is added; this compound is 
drunk until stupefaction ensues. Pipes are 
made usually of sandstone or slate, with stem 
of spruce, often ornamented with beadwork, 
and are valued according to the colour of the 
stone. Transportation and travelling are con- 
ducted by means of canoes made of slats or 
ribs covered with birchbark, sleds or tobog- 
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gans (td-bas-kdn), and snowshoes of four 
styles framed with wood and netted. Bows 
and arrows are now almost discarded for guns; 
but blunt-pointed arrows are still used for 
killing small game, and by boys. The reindeer 
spears, already referred to, consist of a shaft 
6 ft. long with a steel head made from a, flat 
file. Reindeer snares are made of reindeer 
parchment cut into thin, narrow thongs and 
plaited, or of tanned skin. Beaver are some- 
times trapped in a sort of net. Knives, awls, 
ice scoops and picks, hair combs and comb 
cases, porcupine tails for cleaning the combs, 
and fishing tackle are among the necessary 
implements of every Naskapi household. 

The chief amusements of the men are games 
of draughts or checkers, of which they are 
exceedingly fond, and cup-and-ball. Feasts, 
accompanied by dance and ceremony, may 
be given by a man who has been unusually 
successful in hunting. Drums and drum-like 
rattles are used for musical accompaniments 
in their ceremonies; other rattles, as well as 
bows and arrows, which are shot at effigy 
targets, are used by the boys, while elabor- 
ately costumed dolls are made for the girls. 
Like other tribes, the Naskapi have an 
abundance of folk-tales, the chief subject of 
which are the animals common to their en- 
vironment. In these tales the wolverene 
seems to play a prominent part. (See Turner 
in 11th Rep. B.A.E., 267 et. seq., 1894.) 


~ On account of their wandering habits, the 


nature of their country, and their mixture 
with the Montagnais, it is impossible to give 
an exact statement of their numbers. In 1858 
they were estimated at about 2,500. In 1884 
the Naskapi of the lower St. Lawrence were 
officially reported to number 2,860, and the 
Indians of Ungava peninsula were returned 
as 5,016. In 1906, there were 2,183 Montag- 
nais and Naskapi officially noted as such, and 
2,741 unnamed Indians in the interior, 1,253 
of whom were in the unorganized territories of 
Chicoutimi and Saguenay. In 1911, the 
Montagnais and Naskapi of Lake St. John 
agency numbered 863; of Bersim‘s agency, 
606; of Mingan agency, 1,115, and of Ungava 
district, 1,246; total, 3,828. See Montagnais, 
Nitchequon. ; 
Cuneskapi.—Laure (1731) quoted by Hind, Lab. Pen- 
 in., I, 34, 1863 (misprint for Ouneskapi). Es-ko-piks. 
_—Walch, Map Am., 1805. Nascopi.—Stearns, Labra- 
dor, 262, 1884. Nascopie.—McLean, Hudson Bay, m1, 


_ 83, 1849. Nascupi.—Stearns, Labrador, 262, 1884, 
_ Naskapis.—Hocquart (1733) quoted by Hind, op. cit., 


a ll. Naskapit.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 
eg 


ri 
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149, 1885. Naskopie.—Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 
183, 1894. Naskopis.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., 
pt. 6, 149, 1885. Naskupis.—Hocquart (1733) quoted 
by Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, 96, 1863. Naspapees.— 
Stearns, Labrador, 262, 1884. Nasquapees.—Ibid. 
(correct form). Nasquapicks.—Cartwright (1774) 
quoted by Hind, Lab. Penin., m, 101, 1863. Ne né 
not.—Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 183, 1894 (‘true 
men’: ownname). Neskaupe.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. 
Hist., pt. 6, 148, 1885. Ounachkapiouek.—Jes. Rel. 
for 1643, 38, 1858. Ounadcapis.—Stearns, Labrador, 
262, 1884.. Ounascapis.—Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, 275, 
1863. Oumnescapi.—Bellin, map, 1755. Scoffies.— 
Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., um, ciii, 1848. 
Secoffee.—Brinton, Lenape, Leg. 11, 1885. Shotda- 
munk.—Gatschet in Trans. Am. Philos. Soc., 409, 1885 
(‘good Indians’: Beothuk name). Skoffie.—Writer ca. 
1799, in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., vr, 16, 1800. 
Unescapis.—La Tour, map, 1779. Ungava Indians. 
—McLean, Hudson Bay, 1, 53, 1849. 


Naskotin. A Takulli sept dwelling in 
Chentsithala and Nesietsha villages on Fraser 
r., near the mouth of Blackwater r., Brit. Col. 
Pop. 68 in 1911, having become reduced from 
90 in 1890 through alcoholic excesses. 


Blackwater.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. mu, 16, 1911. 
Nanscud-dinneh.—Balbi, Atlas Ethnog., 821, 1826. 
Nascotins.—Domenech, Deserts, 11, 62, 1860. Nas- 
cud.—Cox, Columbia R., 327, 1831. Nascud Denee. 
—Mackenzie, Voy., u, 175, 1802. Nashkoten.—De 
Smet, Oregon Miss., 100, 1847. Naskoaten.—Macfie, 
Vancouver Id., 428, 1865. Nas-koo-tains.—Harmon, 
Jour., 245, 1820. Naskotins.—Cox, Columbia R., 1, 
346, 1831. Na-sku-tenne.—A. G. Morice, inf’n, 1890. 
Nasrad-Denee.—Vater, Mithridates, m1, 421, 1816. 
Nauscud Dennies.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. 
Soc., 11, 20, 1836. Niscotins.—Hale in U. S. Expl. 
Exped., tv, 451, 1845. Tsistlatho band.—Can. Ind. 
Aff., 214, 1902. 

Nasto-kegawai (Nast6’ gé’gawa-i, ‘those 
born at Nasto [Hippa] id.’). A branch of the 
Skwahladas, one of the most important fam- 
ilies of the Raven clan of the Haida, living 
on the w. coast of Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 


Col.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 270, 1905. 


Natalsemoch. Given by Kane as the name 
of a tribe in Smith inlet, Brit. Col. It cannot 
be identified with that of any tribe in this 
region, but it may have been applied to the 
Kwashela band (pop. 29 in 1911) who live on 
Smith inlet. 


Nalal se moch.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 488, 1855. 
Nalatsenoch.—Scouler (1846) in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. 
Lond., 1, 233, 1848. Natal-se-moch.—Kane, Wand. 
in N. Am., app., 1859. 


Nataotin. A Takulli tribe living on Middle 
and Babiners and Babine lake, Brit. Col. Daw- 
son gave their number as about 300 in 1881. 
Morice (Notes on W. Dénés, 27, 1892) said 
that they were in 3 villages on the n. half of 
Babine lake and numbered 310. They are 
the people formerly known as Babines, but 
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Morice gave that name also to the Hwot- 
sotenne, as there is perfect community of 
language, and both tribes wear labrets. In 
1911 the two bands at Ft. Babine and at the 
old fort numbered 318. The names of their 
villages are Lathakrezla and Neskollek. 


Babinas.—Domenech, Deserts of N. Am., 1, 440, 1860. 
Babine Indians.—Hale, Ethnog. and Philol., 202, 1846. 
Babin Indians.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 
66, 1856. Babinis.—Domenech, op. cit., 1, 62, 1860. 
Big-lips.—Kane, Wand. in N. Am., 241, 1859. Nahto- 
tin.—Brit. Col. map. Naotetains.—Prichard, Phys. 
Hist., v, 377, 1847. Nataotin.—Anderson quoted by 
Gibbs in Hist. Mag., vir, 76, 1863. Na-taw-tin.— 
Dawson in Geol. Sury. Can. 1879-80, 30B, 1881. Nate- 
ote-tains.—Harmon, Jour., 203, 1820. Natotin Tiné. 
—Am. Nat., xu, 484, 1878. Na-to-utenne.—A. G. 
Morice, inf’n, 1890. Ntaauotin.—Latham in Trans. 
Philol. Soc. Lond., 66, 1856. 


Natashkwan. A Montagnais rendezvous, 


visited also by the Naskapi, at the mouth 
of Natashkwan r., on the n. shore of the gulf 
of St. Lawrence, Quebec. It contained 73 
people in 1911. 


Natashkwan. — Geog. Board, Rep. 93, 
Natashquan.—Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, map, 
Nataskouan.—Ibid., 180. 


Nation, The. The term Les Nations was 
used by Canadian French writers of the 17th 
and 18th centuries (and occasionally in 
English writings) to designate the heathen 
tribes, who were distinguished into Les 
Grandes Nations and Les Petites Nations. 
The riviére de Petite Nation in Ottawa 
co., Quebec, preserves this designation. Speci- 
fically Le Petit Nation was the Weskarini, q.v. 

GHaweH. ASESC:) 


1911. 
1863. 


Natkelptetenk (N’atgélptz’tEnk, ‘yellow- 
pine little slope’). A village of the Lytton band 
of Ntlakyapamuk, on the w. side of Fraser r., 
about a mile above Lytton, Brit. Col——Teit 
in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 172, 1900. 


Natleh (‘it [the salmon] comes again’). A 
Natliatin village at the discharge of Fraser 
lake into Nechako r., Brit. Col.; pop. 53 in 1902, 
67 in 1911. 


Frazer’s Lake Village.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 78, 1906. 
Natle.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. 1892, sec. 2, 
109, 1893. Natleh.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 25, 
1893. 


Natliatin. A Takulli sept inhabiting the 
villages Natleh and Stella, one at each end of 
Fraser lake, Brit. Col. Pop. 135 in 1892; 122 
in 1906. ‘In 1911, the Stella band had a 
population of 90. 


Chinloes.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19, 1862. 
Nantley Tine.—Hamilton in Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Gt. 
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Br., vir, 206, 1878. Natilantin.—McDonald, Brit. 
Columbia, 126, 1862. Natleh-hwo ’tenne.—Morice, 
Notes on W. Dénés, 25, 1893 (=‘people of Natleh’). 
Natliantins.—Domenech, Deserts N. Am., 11. 62, 1860. 
Natliautin.—Hale, Ethnog. and Philol., 202, 1846. 
Natlo’tenne.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 25, 1893. 
Nau-tle-atin.—Dawson in Can. Geol. Surv. 1879-80, 
30n, 1881. Ctscenhwotenne.—Morice, MS. letter, 
1890 (=‘people of another kind’: Nikozliautin name). 


Naujan. A summer settlement of the 
Aivilirmiut Eskimo on Repulse bay, N. end 
of Hudson bay.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
446, 1888. 


Naujateling. An autumn settlement of 
Talirpingmiut Okomiut Eskimo on an island 
near the s. w. coast of Cumberland sd., near 
the entrance; pop. 20 in 1883.—Boas in 6th 
Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Nawiti. A term with three applications: 
(1) A Kwakiutl town formerly at cape Com- 
merell, n. coast of Vancouver id.; (2) a modern 
town, properly called Meloopa, a short dis- 
tance s. of the preceding, from which it re- 
ceived its name; (3) by an extension of the 
town name it came to be a synonym for the 
Nakomgilisala and Tlatlasikoala collectively, 
whose language constitutes the ‘Newettee 
sub-dialect”’ of Boas. Pop. 57 in 1911. 
Mel/oopa.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 1, 
70, 1887. Nah-witte.—Can. Ind. Aff., 145, 1879. 
Nah-wittis.—Scott in U. 8. Ind. Aff. Rep., 316, 1868. 
Nauéte.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 227, 1887. Na- 
wee-tee.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. Nawiti- 
—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 118B, 1884. 
Neu-witties.—Dunn,; Oregon, 242, 1844. Newatees. 
—Sproat, Savage Life, 314, 1868. Neweetee.— Irving, 
Astoria, 107, 1849. Neweetees.—Lee and Frost, Ore- 
gon, 54, 1844. Neweetg.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 
19, 1862. Newettee.—Dunn, Oregon, 242, 1844. 
Newitlies.—Armstrong, Oregon, 136, 1857. Newit- 
tees.—Grant in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soe., 293, 1857- 
Newitti.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Niouetians.—Nouv. 
Ann. Voy., 1x, 14, 1821. Ni-wittai.—Tolmie and Daw- 
son, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1188, 1884. Noo-we-tee.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. 1883, 190, 1884. Noo-we-ti.—Ibid., 
145, 1879. Nouitlies—Duflot de Mofras, Oregon, 1, 
139, 1844. Nu-witti.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1894, 279, 1895. 
Xum taspé.—Boas in Nat. Mus. Rep. 1895, 379, 1897 
(own name for the town). 


Nawkaw (? ‘Wood’). A Winnebago chief, 
known also as Carrymaunee (‘Walking Turtle’) 
because he was a member of the Walking 
Turtle family, the ruling family of the tribe. 
He was born in 1735, and died at the advanced 
age of 98 years in 1833. His residence was 
at Big Green lake, between Green bay and 
Ft. Winnebago (Portage), Wis., and 30m. 
from the latter. The earliest recorded notice 
of Nawkaw relates to his presence, as principal — 
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_ chief of his tribe, at the battle of the Thames, 
_ Canada, Oct. 5, 1813, and that he was beside 
Tecumseh when the latter fell (Wis. Hist. Coll., 
xIv, 86, 1898). If the statement in regard to 
his age be correct, Nawkaw was at that time 
78 years of age. That he was active in behalf 
of his tribe in peaceful measures for the re- 
maining years of his life is evident from the 
fact that he was one of the chief agents of the 
Winnebago in making settlements and treaties 
on their behalf. His name, in various forms 
(Carimine, Karry-Man-ee, Nan-kaw, Nau-kaw- 
kary-maunie, Karamanu, and Onunaka), is 
attached. to the treaties of St. Louis, Mo., 
June 3, 1816; Prairie du Chien, Wis., Aug. 19, 
1825; Butte des Morts, Wis., Aug. 11, 1827; 
Green Bay, Wis., Aug. 25, 1828; and Prairie 
du Chien, Aug. 1, 1829. But his most im- 
portant acts in behalf of peace were his efforts 
in keeping his people from taking part in the 
Black Hawk war in 1832. “The policy of 
Nawkaw.”’ say McKenney and Hall (Ind. 
Tribes, 1, 316, 1858), ‘was decidedly pacific, 
_and his conduct was consistent with his judg- 
ment and professions. To keep his followers 
from temptation, as well as to place them 
under the eye of an agent of our government, 
he encamped with them near the agency, 
under the charge of Mr. Kinzie.” It was 
chiefly through his exertions that Red Bird 
and his accomplices in the Gagnier murder 
_were surrendered, and through his influence 
that clemency was obtained for them, for which 
purpose he visited Washington in 1829; but 
the pardon for Red Bird came after he died 
in prison at Prairie du Chien. Nawkaw was 
a large man, 6 ft. tall and well built. Mrs. 
Kinzie (Wau-Bun, 89, 1856) says he was a 
Stalwart Indian, with a broad, pleasant coun- 
tenance, the great peculiarity of which was 
an immense under lip, hanging nearly to his 
chin; this is seen to some extent in his portrait. 
He is described as a sagacious man, of firm, 
upright character and pacific disposition, who 
filled his station with dignity and commanded 
respect by his fidelity. One of his daughters, 

_ Flight-of-Geese, married Choukeka, or Spoon 
Dekaury (Wis. Hist. Coll., xu, 455, 1895). 
A descendant of Nawkaw was living at Stevens 
Point, Wis., in 1887. (c. t.) 
Nayuuns-haidagai (Na yii'Ans xa'idAga-t, 
‘people of the great house’). A subdivision 
of the Gitins of the Haida of Skidegate, Brit. 
Col., so named from a large house that the 
: family owned at Hlgahet, an old town near 
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Skidegate. The town chief of Skidegate be- 
longed to this division. 
(a Ruse) 

Na y/ans qa’edra.—Boas in 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 24, 25, 1898. Na yi’/ans qa’etqa.—Boas in 5th 
Rep., ibid., 26, 1889. Na yii/ans xa’-idaga-i.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 273, 1905. 

Nehekchekokenk (Nicé'gtcEqqokénk, or 
Nicéqtcegkékinnk, ‘the red little side hill or 
slope’). A village of the Lytton band of the 
Ntlakyapamuk on the w. side of Fraser r., 
15 m. above Lytton, Brit. Col.—Teit in Mem. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 172, 1900. 


Nchekus (‘red rising ground or eminence’). 
A village of the Nicola band of the Ntlakyap- 
amuk, about a mile back in the mountains 
from Quilchena, B. C. 

Ntcé’kus.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., u, 174, 


1900. Stcé’kus.—Ibid. S’tcukésh.—Hill-Tout in 
Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. 


Nebaunaubay (Nibanabd, ‘sleeping per- 
son’). A mythic character whose home is said 
to be on the floor of the sea; the term is also 
applied to an under-water bear. Hence the 
“Merman” gens of the Chippewa (Warren, 
Ojibways, 44, 1885). (w. J.) 


Nechimuasath (N&icimi/asath). A sept 
of the Seshart, a Nootka tribe.—Boas in 6th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Nedlung. A Talirpingmiut autumn village 
of the Okomiut Eskimo tribe near the s. 5. 
extremity of Nettilling 1., Baffin island.—Boas 
in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Neeskotting. . The gaffing of fish in shal- 
low water at night with the aid of a lantern. 
A long pole with a hook at the end is used 
(Starr, Amer. Ind., 51, 1899). The -ing is the 
English suffix, and neeskot is probably the equi- 
valent in the Massachuset. dialect of Algon- 
quian of the Micmac nigog, ‘harpoon’ (Ferland, 
Foy. Canad., 111, 1865), which appears as 
nigogue in Canadian French. (A. F.C.) 


Neeslous. Given as a division of Tsim- 
shian on Laredo canal, N. w. coast of British 
Columbia. The Haida speak of Nislds as a 
Tsimshian chief living in this district. 
Neecelowes.—Gibbs after Anderson in Hist. Mag., 74, 
1862. _Neecelows.—Coues and Kingsley, Stand. Nat. 
Hist., pt. 6, 136, 1885. Nees-lous.—Kane, Wand. in 
N. A., app., 1859. 


Negabamat, Noél. A converted Montag- 
nais chief, who lived at Sillery, Quebec; born 
about the beginning of the 17th century. He 
was baptized, with his wife Marie and his son 
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Charles, in 1639. Although generally peace- 
ful after embracing Christianity, he frequently 
engaged in war with the Iroquois, always ene- 
mies of the Montagnais. In 1652, he was a 
member of a delegation sent by his tribe to 
solicit aid from Gov. Dudley, of New England, 
against the Iroquois. He also appeared in 
behalf of his people and acted on the part of 
the French during the convention at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, in 1645, where a treaty of 
peace wastmade with the Iroquois and other 
tribes. He was selected by Pére Druillettes 
to accompany him on his visit to the Abnaki 
in 1651, at which time he was alluded to by the 
French as “Captain Sillery.”” It was through 
this efforts that peace was made by the French 
~vith one of the tribes on the coast s. of Quebec, 
neighbours of the Abnaki, seemingly the Male- 
ite or Norridgewock. On his death, Mar. 19, 
1666, his war chief, Negaskouat, became his 
successor. Negabamat was a firm friend of 
the French, and, after his conversion, was their 
chief counsellor in regard to their movements 
on the lower St. Lawrence. (c. @.) 

Negro and Indian. The first negro slaves 
were introduced into the New World (1501-— 
03) ostensibly to labour in the place of the 
Indians, who showed themselves ill-suited to 
enforced tasks and, moreover, were being 
exterminated in the Spanish colonies. The 
Indian-negro intermixture has proceeded on a 
larger scale in South America, but not a little 
has also taken place in various parts of the 
northern continent. Wood (New England’s 
Prospect, 77, 1634) tells how some Indians of 
Massachusetts in 1633, coming across a negro 
in the top of a tree, were frightened, surmising 
that ‘he was Abamacho, or the devil.”” Never- 
theless, intermixture of Indians and negroes 
thas occurred in New England. About the 
middle of the 18th century the Indians of 
Marthas Vineyard began to intermarry with 
negroes, the result being that “the mixed race 
increased in numbers and improved in temper- 
ance and industry.” <A like intermixture with 
similar results is reported about the same time 
from portions of cape Cod. Among the Mash- 
pee in 1802, very few pure Indians were left, 
there being anumber of mulattoes (Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., 1, 206; rv, 206, ibid.; 2d s., m1, 4; cf. 
Prince in Am. Anthrop., 1x, no. 3, 1907). 
Robert Rantoul in 1833 (Hist. Coll. Essex 
Inst., xxiv, 81) states that ‘the Indians are 
said to be improved by the mixture.” In 
1890, W. H. Clark (Johns Hopk. Univ. Cire., 
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x, no. 84, 28) says of the Gay Head Indians: 
“Although one observes much that betokens 
the Indian type, the admixture of negro and 
white blood has materially changed them.” 
The deportation of the Pequot to the Bermudas 
after the defeat of 1638 may have led to admix- 
ture there. The Pequot of Groton, Conn., 
who in 1832 numbered but 40, were reported 
as considerably mixed with white and negro 
blood, and the condition of the few represe- 
tatives of the Paugusset of Milford in 1849 
was about the same (De Forest, Hist. Ind. 
Conn., 356, 1853). Of the Indians in Ledyard 
we read (ibid., 445): “None of the pure Pequot 
race are left, all being mixed with Indians of 
other tribes or with whites and negroer.” 
Long Island presents another point of Indian- 
negro admixture. Of the Shinnecock on the 
s. shore, Gatschet in 1889 (Am. Antiq., X1, 
390, 1889) observes: ‘‘There are 150 individu- 
als now going under this name, but they are 
nearly all mixed with negro blood, dating from 
the times of slavery in the Northern states.” 
Still later M. R. Harrington (Jour. Am. Folk- 
lore, xvi, 37, 1903) notes the occurrence in 
many individuals of both Indian and negro 
somatic characters. These Shinnecock evi- 
dently have not been so completely Africanized 
as some authorities believe. The remnant of 
the Montauk in East Hampton are reported 
by W. W. Tooker (Ind. Place-names, iv, 1889) 
to be mixed with negroes, though still recog- 
nizable by their aboriginal features. The regi- 
on of Chesapeake bay furnishes evidences of 
Indian-negro intermixture. The fact, pointed 
out by Brinton (Am. Antiq., rx, 352, 1887), 
that the list of the numerals 1-10 given as 
Nanticoke in a manuscript of Pyrleus, the 
missionary to the Mohawk, dating from 1780, 
is really Mandingo or a closely related African 
language, indicates contact or intermixture. 
Of the Pamunkey and Mattapony of Virginia, 
Col. Aylett (Rep. Ind., U. S. Census 1890, 
602) states that there has been a considerable 
mixture of white and negro blood, principally 
the former. Traces of Indian blood are no- 
ticeable, according to G. A. Townsend (Scrib- 
ner’s Mag., no. 72, 518, 1871), in many of the 
freeborn negroes of the B. shore of Maryland. 
According to Mooney (Am. Anthrop., m1, 182, 
1890), ‘there is not now a native full-blood 
Indian speaking his own language from Dela- 
ware bay to Pamlico sound,” those who claim 
to be Indians having much negro blood. We 
find not only Indian-negro intermixture, but 
also the practice of negro slavery among the 
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Indians of the s. Atlantic and Gulf. states. 
The Melungeons of Hancock co., Tenn., but 
formerly resident in North Carolina, are said 
' to be “a mixture of white, Indian, and negro” 
(Am. Anthrop., 11, 347, 1889). The so-called 
Croatan (q. v.) of North Carolina and Red- 
bones of South Carolina seem to be of the same 
mixture. The holding of negro slaves by the 
tribes of the Carolinas led to considerable 
intermarriage. There has been much negro 
admixture among the Seminole from an early 
period, although the remant still living in 
Florida is of comparatively pure Indian blood. 
Of the other Indians of Muskhogean stock the 
Creeks seem to have most miscegenation, 
fully one-third of the tribe having perceptible 
negro admixture. In the time of De Soto a 
“queen’’ of the Yuchi ran away with one of his 
negro slaves. Estevanico, the famous com- 
panion of Cabeza de Vaca, the explorer, in 
1528-36, was a negro, and the importance of 
negro companions of Spanish explorers has been 
discussed by Wright (Am. Anthrop., tv, 217- 
28, 1902). Of Algonquian peoples the Shaw- 
nee, and the Chippewa of Minnesota, etc., 
furnish some cases of Indian-negro intermar- 
riage—the fathers negro, the mothers Indian. 
The Canadian Tuscarora of the Iroquoian 
stock are said to have some little negro blood 
‘among them, and Grinnell reports a few per- 
sons of evident negro blood among the Piegan 
and Kainah. Some of the Indian tribes of the 
plains and the far W. have taken a dislike to 
the negro, and he often figures to disadvantage 
in their myths and legends. Marcy, in 1853, 
reports this of the Comanche, and in 1891 the 
present writer found it true to a certain extent 
of the Kutenai of s. ©. British Columbia. 
Nevertheless, a few cases of intermarriage are 
reported from this region. The Caddo, former 
residents of Louisiana and £. Texas, appear to 
~ have much negro blood, and, on the other hand, 
it is probable that many of the negroes of the 
whole lower Atlantic and Gulf region have 
“much of Indian blood. Lewis and Clark re- 
' ported that some of the N. W. Indians, for 
mysterious reasons, got their negro servant to 
consort with the Indian women, so much were 
they taken with him. According to Swanton 
the richest man among the Skidegate Haida 
isa negro. In the Indian-negro half-breed, as 
a rule, the negro type of features seems to 
predominate. The relation of the folklore of 
the negroes in America to that of the American 
aborigines has been the subject of not a little 
discussion. In regard to the “Uncle Remus” 
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stories, Crane (Pop. Sci., Mo. xvi, 324-83, 
1881) and Gerber (Jour. Am. Folk-lore, v1, 
245-57, 1893) assume the African origin of 
practically all these myths, and hold that such 
borrowing as has taken place has been from 
the negroes by the Indians. Powell (Harris, 
Uncle Remus, introd., 1895) and Mooney 
(19th Rep. B. A. E., 232-34, 1900) entertain 
the opinion that a considerable portion of the 
myths in question are indigenous with the 
Indians of s. B. United States. The latter 
points out that ‘‘in all the southern colonies 
Indian slaves were bought and sold and kept. 
in servitude and worked in the fields side by 
side with negroes up to the time of the Revo- 
lution.”” The conservatism of the Indian and 
his dislike or contempt for the negro must 
have prevented his borrowing much, while the: 
imitativeness of the latter and his love for 
comic stories led him, Mooney thinks, to 
absorb a good deal from the Indian. He also 
holds that the idea that such stories are neces- 
sarily of negro origin is due largely to the com- 
mon but mistaken notion that the Indian has 
no sense of humour. 

In addition to the writings cited, consult 2a 
special study by Chamberlain in Science, xvi, 
85-90, 1891. (A. F. Cc.) 


Nehaltmoken. A body of Salish under 
the Fraser superintendency, British Colum- 
bia.—Can. Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. 


Nehowmean (N2’émi’n, meaning doubt- 
ful). A village of the Lytton band of Ntlakya- 
pamuk, on the w. side of Fraser r., 14m. above 
Lytton, Brit. Col. 


Nehowmean.—Can. Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. N’homi’n.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. Nhu- 
meen.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1892, 312, 1893. Nohomeen.— 
Brit. Col. Map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. Nx’6mi’n.— 
Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 172, 1900. 


Neiuningaitua. A settlement of the Aivi- 
lirmiut Eskimo on an island n. of the entrance 
to Lyons inlet, at the s. end of Melville penin., 
Franklin. 

Neytining-Eit-duia.—Parry, Second Voy., 162, 1824. 
Winter Island.—Ibid. 

Nekah (Nit‘ka, ‘goose’). 

Chippewa. 


Ne-kah.—Warren, Hist. Ojibways, 45, 1885. 
Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. 


A gens of the 


Ni‘ka.— 


Nekoubaniste. A tribe, probably Mon- 
tagnais, formerly living Nn. w. of lake St. John, 
Quebec. * 


*Probably on Nikabau r. and 1. 
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Neconbavistes.—Lattre, map, 1784 (misprint). Ne- 
koubanistes.—Bellin, map, 1755; Alcedo, Dic. Geog., 
wir, 28, 290; 1v, 210, 1788. Neloubanistes.—Esnauts 
and Rapilly, map, 1777 (misprint). 


Nekun-stustai (Néku’n stasta’-i, ‘the Stust- 
as of Naikun’). A subdivision of the Stustas, 
a family of the Eagle clan of the Haida (q. v.). 
As their name implies, they lived near the 
great sand point called Naikun, or Rose spit. 

(Teak) 
Naéku’n stastaai’.—Boas in 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 23, 1898. Néku’n stasta’-i.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 276, 1905. 

Nellagottine (‘people at the end of the 
world’). A division of the Kawchodinne, 
occupying the country on Simpson |. and 
along Anderson r., N. w. of Great Bear 
lake, Mackenzie, next to the Eskimo. An- 
derson and others (Hind, Labrador Penin., 
u, 260, 1863) called them half Kawcho- 
dinne and half Kutchin. Macfarlane (ibid., 
259) said they erect lodges of turf on poles. 
Ross said, in 1859, that the Kawchodinne 
residing in the country around Ft. Good Hope 
extended beyond the Arctic circle on Mac- 
kenzie r., coming into contact with the Kut- 
chin, with whom, by intermarriage, they have 
formed the tribe Bastard Loucheux. 


BAtard Loucheux.—Hind, Labrador Penin., u, 260, 
1863. BAtards-Loucheux.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Din- 
djié, xx, 1876. Loucheux-Batards.—Ross, MS., B. A. 
B., 1859. Nné-la-gottiné.—Petitot in Bul. Soc. Géog. 
Paris, chart, 1875. Nmné-lla~-Gottiné.—Petitot, Au- 
tour du lac des Esclaves, 362, 1891. Tpa-pa-Got- 
tiné.—Ibid. (=‘ocean people’). Vieux de la Mer.— 
Ibid. 


Nenabozho. See Nanabozho. 


Nenelkyenok (Né’nélk'’énéx, ‘people from 
the headwaters of the river’). A gens of the 
Nimkish, a Kwakiutl tribe——Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. 


Nenelpae (Né’nélpaé, ‘those on the upper 
end of the river’). A gens of the Koeksotenok, 
a Kwakiutl tribe—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 
1895, 330, 1897. 


Neokautah (Four Legs). The Menominee 
mame of a Winnebago chief whose village, 
commonly known as Four Legs Village, was 
‘situated at the point where Fox r. leaves lake 
Winnebago, on the site of the present Neenah, 
Winnebago co., Wis. According to Draper 
(Wis. Hist. Soc. Coll., x, 114, 1888), while 
living here Neokautah fora time claimed tribute 
from Americans who passed his village. With 
Dekaury and other Winnebago chiefs he fought 
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with the British in the war of 1812-14, reaching 
the seat of hostilities in time to jom Tecum- 
seh in the fighting at Ft. Meigs, Ohio, and, 
later, engaged in the attack on Ft. Sandusky 
(Grignon’s Recollections in Wis. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
u1, 269, 1857). Neokautah was one of the 
representatives of his people at the peace con- 
ference at Mackinaw, Mich., June 3, 1816, 
and was a signer of the treaty of Prairie du 
Chien, Wis., Aug. 19, 1825, under the French 
name ‘‘Les quatres jambes,’’ as leading repre- 
sentative of his tribe. His Winnebago name 
is given as Hootshoapkau, but it seems to have 
been seldom used. (c. T.) 


Neron. The ‘captain general” of the Iro- 
quois, taken near Montreal in 1663, and so 
called by the French because of his great 
cruelty. In memory of his brother he had 
burned 80 captives, besides killing 60 men 
with his own hand (Jes. Rel., 1656, 1663). 
He was an Onondaga named Aharihon, sug- 
gesting his French name. (Ww. M. B.) 


Neshasath (NE’casath). A sept of the 
Seshart, a Nootka tribe—Boas in 6th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Nesietsha. A Naskotin village at the con- 
fluence of Blackwater and Fraser rs., Brit. 
Col. 


Black-Water.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 24, 1893. 
Nasietcah.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 109, 
1892. 


Nesikeep (‘little deep hollow or cut’, ac- 
cording to Teit; ‘destroyed’, referring to the 
incidents of a story, according to Hill-Tout). 
A village belonging to the Upper Fraser band 
of Ntlakyapamuk, on the w. side of Fraser r., 
38 m. above Lytton, Brit. Col. Pop. 12 in 
1901, the last time the name was officially 
reported. Dawson gives this as a Lillooet 
town. 


N’cék’p’t.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 
1899. Nesikeep.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 166, 1901. 
Nes-i-kip.— Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., see. u, 
44, 1891. Nesykep.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1892, 312, 1893. 
Nisucap.—lIbid., 78, 1878. Nsx’qip.—Teit in Mem. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 0, 172, 1900. 


Neskollek. 


lake, Brit. Col. 


N®s’q6ll?k.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., x, 109, 
1892. 


A Nataotin village on Babine 


Netchilik. A spring settlement of the 
Netchilirmiut Eskimo, on thew. side of Boothia 
penin., Franklin. 

Netchillik.— Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 
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Netchilirmiut (‘people of the place pos- 
sessing seal’). A large tribe of the Central 
Eskimo, occupying Boothia penin., Franklin, 
and the adjoining mainland, in lat. 70°. They 
have become mixed with the Ugjulirmiut. 
Their villages are Angmalortuk, Netchilik, 
North Herndon, and Sagavok. In recent 
years a large portion of the tribe has moved to 
Hudson bay and lives in the region between 
cape Fullerton and Repulse bay. 
Boothians.—Ross, Second Voy., app., x, 1835. Na- 
chillee.—Schwatka quoted in Science, 543, 1884. Nat- 


silik.—Rink, Eskimo Tribes, 1, 33, 1887. Nechjilli.— 
Amundsen in Geog. Jour., xxrx, 505, May, 1907. Néit- 


chillée.—M’Clintock, Voy. of Fox, 253, 1881. Neit- 
chilles.—Hall, Second Arct. Exped., 277, 1879. Neit- 
schillik.—Boas in Zeitschr. d. Ges. f. Erdk., 1883. 


Neitschillit-Eskimos.—Ibid. 
cond Arct. Exped, 256, 1879. Netchillik.—Schwatka 
in Century Mag., xxi, 76, 1881. Netchillirmiut.— 
Boas in Trans. Anthrop. Soc. Wash., m1, 101, 1885. 
Netidli’wi.—Stein in Petermanns Mitt., 198, 1902. 
Netschilluk Innuit.—Schwatka in Science, 1v, 543, 
1884. Net-tee-lek.—M’Clintock, Voy. of Fox, 163, 
1881. 


Neitteelik.—Hall, Se- 


Nets, Netting, and Network. In every 
part of Canada and the United States the 
Indians and the Eskimo used some kind of 
nets, netting, or network. These were made 
from animal tissues and vegetal fibres—wool 
and hair, hide, sinew, and intestines; roots, 
stems, bast, bark, and leaves. Animal skins 
were cut into long delicate strips, while sinew 


and vegetal fibres were separated into filaments 


and these twisted, twined, or braided and 
made into open-work meshes by a series of 
technical processes ranging from the simplest 
weaving or coiling without foundation, to 
regular knotting. The woman’s hands were 
the most useful implements in net making; 
but the seine needle, or shuttle, exhibits a 
variety of forms from the mere stick for wind- 
ing, as on a bobbin, to the elaborately orna- 
mented needles of the Eskimo. The meshing 
also shows a variety of processes, through more 
and more intricate loopings, as in the Maidu 
netted caps, to the world-wide netting knot 
(Dixon). 

Netting was used for the capture of animals, 
for the lacings of snowshoes and _ lacrosse 
sticks, for carrying-frames and wallets, for 
netted caps, for the foundation of feather- 
work—in short, for whatever had meshes. 
Nets for the capture of animals differed with 
the creatures caught, as bird net, fish net, seal 
net, crab net; with the form, as rectangular 
net, circular net, conical net, bag net, or purse 
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net; with the function, as inclosing net, drag 
net, casting net, dip net, gill net, arresting net, 
drift net, and hand net. 

Beginning at the far N. with the Eskimo, 
the question of tribal distribution may be 
considered. Not all the Eskimo used nets for 
fishing. . Boas never saw any among the Cen- 
tral Eskimo, but mentions them as existing in 
Labrador and westward of Hudson bay; 
while Murdoch’s account of netting at point 
Barrow, Alaska, is full. Netting needles of 
antler and walrus ivory, and mesh sticks of 
bone or antler were employed, both of peculiar 
patterns. The materials are sinew twine 
(generally braided), rawhide thong, and whale- 
bone. The knot is the usual becket hitch. 
Small seal are caught in large meshed nets of 
rawhide, 18 meshes long and 12 deep, with 
length of mesh 14 in. These nets are set under 
the ice in winter and in shoal water in summer. 
Seals are enticed into the nets by whistling, by 
scratching on the ice, or with rattles. Whitefish 
are taken in gill nets set under the ice in rivers. 
A specimen in the U.S. National Museum, 
made of fine strips of whalebone, is 79 meshes 
long by 21 deep, with meshes 3% in. deep. 
Murdoch, who figures a conical dip net, or fish 
trap, made of twisted sinew, also gives the 
spread of various kinds of fish nets, and sur- 
mises that the American Eskimo learned the 
use of the net from the Siberians. 

* * * * * * * * * 

An interesting use of netting has been 
brought to light by Holmes in his studies of 
ancient American pottery. In many places 
have been found vessels and sherds that show 
net impressions on the surface. In some parts 
of the Atlantic slope vessels of clay were 
moulded in network, taking the impressions of 
the texture. In the description of ancient 
garments especially those in which feathers 
bore a conspicuous part, precisely the same 
methods of netting are described. This fur- 
nishes to archeologists an excellent check-off 
in their studies, since in later times all other 
forms of textile work, excepting the figure 
weaving, were abandoned. 

Consult Boas (1) in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 1888, 
(2) m Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xv, 1901; 
Dixon in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvu, pt. 
3, 1905; Goddard in Univ. Cal. Pub., Am. 
Archeol. and Ethnol., 1, 1903; Holmes (1) in 
3d Rep. B. A. E., 1884, (2) in Am. Anthrop., 
1x, no. 1, 1907; Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 
1892; Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
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um, 1900; Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 1894; 


Willoughby in Am. Anthrop., vm, no. 1, 
1905. 
(Oo. T. M.) 
Nettotalis. Given as an Indian village 


between Yale and Hope, on the w. bank of 
Fraser r., Brit. Col. (Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., 
Victoria, 1872). This would be in the country 
of the Cowichan. 


Neutrals. An important confederation of 
Iroquoian tribes living in the 17th century N. 
of lake Eriein Ontario, having four villages. of 
Niagara r. on territory extending to the Gene- 
see watershed; the western bounds of these 
tribes were indefinitely w. of Detroit r. and lake 
St. Clair. They were called Neutrals by the 
French because they were neutral in the 
known wars between the Iroquois and the 
Hurons. The Hurons called them Attiwan- 
daronk, denoting ‘they are those whose lan- 
guage is awry,’ and this name was also applied 
by the Neutrals in turn to the Hurons. The 
Iroquois called them Atirhagenrat (Atirhagu- 
enrek) and Rhagenratka. The Aondironon, 
the Wenrehronon, and the Ongniaahraronon 
are names of some of the constituent tribes of 
the Neutrals. Champlain, reporting what he 
saw in 1616, wrote that the ‘Nation Neutre”’ 
had 4,000 warriors and inhabited a country 
that extended 80 or 100 leagues 5. and w., 
situated westward from the lake of the Seneca; 
they aided the Ottawa (Cheueux releuez) 
against the Mascoutens or ‘Small Prairie 
people,”’ and raised a great quantity of good 
tobacco, the surplus of which was traded for 
skins, furs, and porcupine quills and quillwork 
with the northern Algonquian peoples. This 
writer said that the Indians cleared the land 
‘with great pains, though they had no proper 
instruments to do this. They trimmed all the 
limbs from the trees, which they burned at the 
foot of the trees to cause them to die. Then 
they thoroughly prepared the ground between 
the trees and planted their grain from step to 
step, putting in each hill about 10 grains, and 
so continued planting until they had enough 
for 3 or 4 years’ provisions, lest a bad year, 
sterile and fruitless, befall them.” 

The Rev. Father Joseph de la Roche Daillon, 
a Récollet, spent the winter of 1626 among 
this people for the purpose of teaching them 
Christianity. The first village, Kandoucho, 
or All Saints, welcomed him. He then 
went through four other villages, meeting with 
a friendly reception, and finally reached the 
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sixth, where he had been told to establish him- 
self. He had the villagers call a council of the 
tribe for the purpose of declaring to them his 
mission. He was adopted by the tribe, being 
given to Tsohahissen (Souharissen?), the pre- 
siding chief. Daillon says of the Neutrals: 
“They are inviolable observers of what they 
have once concluded and decreed.” His 
“father and host,’’ Tsohahissen, had ever 
travelled among all neighbouring tribes, for he 
was chief not only of his own village, but even 
of those of the whole tribe, composed of about 
28 villages, villas, and towns, constructed like 
those of the Hurons, besides many hamlets of 
7 or 8 lodges for fishing, hunting, or for the 
cultivation of the soil. Daillon said that there 
was then no known instance of a chief so abso- 
lute; that Tsohahissen had acquired his posi- 
tion and power by his courage and from having 
been at war many times against 17 tribes, and 
had brought back heads (scalps?) and prisoners 
from all. Their arms were only the war club 
and the bow and arrow, but they were skilful 
in their use. Daillon also remarked that he 
had not found in all the countries visited by 
him among the Indians a hunchback, one-eyed, 
or deformed person. 

But the Hurons, having learned that Father 
Daillon contemplated conducting the Neutrals 
to the trading place in the harbour of cape 
Victory in lake St. Peter of St. Lawrence r., 
approximately 50 m. below Montreal, spread 
false reports about him, declaring to the Neu- 
trals that he was a great magician, capable of 
filling the air of the country with pestilence, 
and that he had then already taken off many 
Hurons by poison, thus seeking to compass his 
death by fomenting suspicions against him. 
The bearing of the accusation may be judged 
when it is known that sorcerers were regarded 
as public enemies and outlaws and were re- 
morselessly slain on the slightest pretext. 

The’ father declared that there were an 
incredible number of deer in the country, 
which they did not take one by one; but by 
making a triangular “drive,” composed of two 
convergent hedges leading to a narrow opening, 
with a third hedge placed athwart the opening 
but admitting of egress at each end of the last 
one, they drove the game into this pen and 
slaughtered them with ease. 
toward all animals the policy that, whether 
required or not, they must kill all they might 
find, lest those which were not taken would 
tell the other beasts that they themselves had 
been pursued, and that these latter in time of 


They practised — 
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need would not permit themselves to be taken. 
There were also many elk, beaver, wild-cats, 
black squirrels, bustards, turkeys, cranes, 
bitterns, and other birds and animals, most of 
which were there all winter; the rivers and 
lakes were abundantly supplied with fish, and 
the land produced good maize, much more 
than the people required; there were also 
squashes, beans, and other vegetables in sea- 
son. They made oil from the seeds of the sun- 
flower, which the girls reduced to meal and 
then placed in boiling water which caused the 
oil to float; it was then skimmed with wooden 
spoons. The mush was afterward made into 
cakes and formed a very palatable food. 

Daillon said that the life of the Neutrals was 
‘not less indecent”? than that of the Hurons, 
and that their customs and manners were very 
much the same. Like those of the Hurons, 
the lodges of the Neutrals were formed like 
arbours or bowers, covered with the bark of 
trees, 25 to 30 fathoms long and 6 to 8 in 
breadth, and had a passage running through 
the middle, 10 or 12 feet wide, from one end to 
the other. Along the sides was a kind of 
shelf, 4 ft. from the ground, whereon the occu- 
pants lay in summer to avoid the fleas. In 
winter they lay on mats on the ground near the 
fire. Such a lodge contained about 12 fires 
and 24 firesides. Like the Hurons they re- 
moved their villages every 5, 10, 15, or 20 years, 
from 1 to 3 or more leagues, when the land 
became exhausted by cultivation; for, as they 
did not make use of manure to any great 
degree, they had to clear more new and fertile 
land elsewhere. Their garments were made 
from the skins of various wild beasts obtained 
by the chase or through trade with the Algon- 
kin, Nipissing, and other hunting tribes, for 
maize, meal, wampum, and fishing tackle. 

The Seneca attacked and destroyed a town 
of the Aondironon in 1647. This seemingly 
unprovoked invasion was undertaken to avenge 
the capture among the Aondironon by the 
Hurons and the subsequent death of a Seneca 
warrior who. had been among the Tionontati 
for the purpose of committing murder. This 
seeming rupture of the traditional neutrality 
existing between the Iroquois and the Neutrals 
caused the latter to prepare for war, and for a 
time both sides were on the alert and stood 
defiant. Finally the Neutrals decided to 
attempt to recover their captives by some 
peaceable means, and to await a more favour- 
able opportunity to avenge themselves for this 
Joss. But the sudden and complete destruc- 
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tion of the political integrity of the Hurons by 
their several defeats in 1648-49 by the Iroquois, 
caused the Neutrals now to fear the rising 
power of the Iroquois tribes, and they vainly 
sought to gain their good will by committing 
an act of hostility against their unfortunate 
Huron neighbours. When the Iroquois had 
sacked the most strongly palisaded towns of 
the Hurons, the Huron fugitives sought asylum 
in all directions, and many of them, placing 
their trust in the long-standing neutrality 
existing between the Iroquois and the Neutrals, 
which neither had yet sought to rupture, fled 
to the Neutral towns for refuge; but, instead 
of affording them protection, the Neutrals 
seized them as prisoners, and also that portion 
of the Hurons still remaining in their own 
country. and led them into captivity (Jes. Rel 
1659-60). 

Immediately after the political destruction 
of the Hurons by the Iroquois the latter again 
attacked the Neutrals. The entire conquest 
of the Neutrals in 1650-51 was the result of 
this war, and some remnants of the Neutral 
tribes were incorporated chiefly with the Seneca 
villages in New York. 

The Neutrals were visited in 1640-41 by 
Fathers Brebceuf and Chaumonot. The tribe 
was then engaged in vigourous war against the 
western tribes, especially the Mascoutens. 
These two missionaries visited 18 villages or 
towns, stopping in 10 of them and expounding 
their own religious faith whenever they could 
assemble an audience. In these 10 settlements 
they estimated about 500 fires and 3,000 per- 
sons. On their return journey the fathers 
remained at Teotongniaton, situated midway 
between the chief town, Ounontisaston, and 
the town nearest the Huron country, Kan- 
doucho, where they were compelled to remain 
on account of snow. While there, their hostess 
was at great pains to shield them from the 
abuse to which they were constantly subjected; 
she also aided them to learn the language and 
to harmonize it with that of these Neutrals. 
The Awenrehronon, who had formerly lived 
eastward of the Erie or Panther tribe, took 
refuge in Khioetoa, or St. Michel, a few years 
before this visit of the two fathers, and they 
were disposed to listen to the teachings of the 
missionaries. 

As a sign of mourning for their friends and 
kin the Neutrals customarily blackened not 
only their own but also the faces of the dead. 
They tattooed the corpse and adorned it with 
feathers and other trinkets; if the person died 
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in war, a chief delivered an address over the 
body, around which were assembled the friends 
and kin of the dead, who were urged by the 
orator to hasten to avenge the death. The 
Neutrals figuratively resurrected the dead, 
especially great chieftains and persons noted 
for valour and wisdom, by the substitution of 
some person whom they thought was like the 
deceased in person, age, and character. The 
selection was made in council, by the clan of 
the deceased person; then all the people except 
the one chosen arose, and the master of cere- 
monies, gently lowering his hand to the earth, 
feigned to raise the illustrious dead from the 
tomb and to give life to him in the person of 
the chosen one, on whom he then imposed the 
mame and dignity of the dead chieftain, and 
the newly-made chieftain then arose amid the 
ceremonial acclaim of the people. 

In 1643 the Neutrals sent an expedition of 
2,000 warriors against the ‘‘Nation du feu,” 
some of whom they attacked in a palisaded 
village defended by 900 men, who bravely 
withstood the first assaults; but, after a siege 
of 10 days, the Neutrals carried the palisade 
and killed on the spot many of its defenders 
and took about 800 captives. After burning 
70 of the best warriors of the Nation du feu, 
they put out the eyes and girdled the mouths 
of the old men, whom they afterward aban- 
doned to starve (Jes. Rel. 1643-44). The same 
authority also says, that the Nation du feu 


alone was more populous than all the Neutral « 


nation, all the Hurons, and all the Iroquois, 
showing that the term had not yet become 


¢ . 
restricted to those now called Mascoutens, or 


“(Small Prairie people,” but included all the so- 
ealled Illinois tribes as well. 

From the Journal des PP. Jesuites for 1652- 
53 it is learned that the portions of the Tobacco 
Nation and of the Neutral Nation then re- 
maining independent bodies of people were 
assembling with all neighbouring Algonquian 
tribes at A‘otonatendie (Akotonatendike?) sit- 
uated 3 days’ journey southward from Skia‘e 
(Sault Sainte Marie); that the Tobacco Nation 
wintered in 1653 at Tea‘onto‘rai, and the 
Neutrals, numbering 800, at Sken‘chio‘e (i. e., 
¥ ox place) in the direction of Te‘o‘chanontian, 
probably Detroit; that these two tribes would 
rendezvous in the autumn of 1653 at A ‘oto- 
natendie, where they had assembled more than 
2,000 warriors. This is perhaps the last 
historical mention of the Neutrals as an inde- 
pendent body. It is these Neutrals, apparent- 
ae whom Perrot (Mémoire, chap. xiv, 1864) 
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calls “Huron de la nation neutre’”’ and ‘Hu- 
rons neutres.”’ 

In 1640 the Hurons offered a present of 9 
hatchets (costly articles at that time) to the 
chieftains of the Neutral council, in the hope 
of inducing it to order the assassination of 
Fathers Brebceuf and Chaumonot, but after 
deliberating on the proposal all night the 
council refused to accept the gift. 

As has been seen, Daillon said the Neutrals 
occupied 28 villages in 1626. In 1640, Brebceuf 
ascribed to them 40 villages with a minimum 
population of 12,000 persons, including 4,000 
warriors. Only a few of the names of these 
have been preserved, among them being Kan- 
doucho or Tous les Saints, Khioetoa or Saint 
Michel, Ongniaahra (‘“Ouaroronon,” probably 
on the site of Youngstown, N. Y.,; a form of 
Niagara), Ounontisaston, and Teotongniaton 
or Saint Guillaume. 

(Ne By HS) 
Aragaritkas.—N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rv, 908, 1854 (said 
to be composed of 7 tribes). Atiaonrek.—Jes. Rel. 
1656, 34, 1858. Atiouandaronks.—lIbid., 1635, 33, 
1858. Atioiiendaronk.—Ibid., 1644, 97, 1858. Ati- 
raguenrek.—Ibid., 1656, 34, 1858. Atirhagenren- 


rets.—Jes. Rel. quoted by Parkman, Jesuits, xliv, 1867. 
Ati-rhagenrets.—Shea in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, rv, 


208, 1854. Atiwandaronk.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 24, 
1855. Attenonderonk.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, tv, 
201, 1854. Attihouandaron.—Sagard (1632), Hist. 
Can., Iv, 1866. Attinoindarons.—Sagard (1626), 
Can., 1, 408, 1866. Attionandarons.—Gallatin in 
Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., u, ciii, 1848 (misprint). 


Attionidarons.—Sagard (1626) quoted by Parkman, 
Jesuits, xliv, 1867. Attiouandaronk.—Jes. Rel. 1641, 
72, 1858. -Atti8andarons.Ibid., 1639, 88, 1858. At- 
tiouendarankhronon.—TIbid., 1640, 35, 1858. Atti- 
ouendaronk. — Ibid. Attiuoindarons. — Sagard 
(1626), Hist. Can., 1, 334, 1862. Attiwandaronk.— 
Shea, Miss. Val., lix, 1852. Attiwondaronk.—Royce 
in Smithson. Misc. Coll., xxv, art. 5, 95, 1883. Hati- 
wa"ta-runh.—Hewitt, inf’n, 1886 (=‘their speech is 
awry’; from hati ‘they’, owa™ta ‘voices’, runh ‘is awry’: 
Tuscarora name). Nation Neuht.—McKenney and 
Hall, Ind. Tribes, m1, 81, 1854. Neuter Nation.— 
Morgan, League Iroq., 9, 1851. Neuters.—Shea, Miss. 
Val., lx, 1852. Neutral Nation.—Ibid., lix. Neutre 
Nation.—Champlain (1616), Cuvres, tv, 58, 1870. 
Neutrios.—Duro, Don Diego de Pefialosa, 43, 1882. 
Rhagenratka.—Shea in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, ry, 
208, 1854. : 


Newcastle Townsite. The local name for 
a body of Salish of Cowichan agency, Brit. 
Col. Pop. 26 in 1896, the last time the name 
occurs. 


Newcastle Toronsite.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1891, 250, 
1892 (misprint). Newcastle Townsite.—lIbid., 433, 
1896. 


Newchemass. An unidentified tribe men- 
tioned by Jewitt (Narr., 77, repr. 1849) as 


Athi. 
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living far to the n. of, and inland from, Nootka 
sd., B.C., early inthe 19th century. Their lan- 
guage differed from that of the Nootka, but was 
understood by the latter. Their complexion 
was said to be darker, their stature shorter, 
and their hair coarser than those features of 
other nations. The locality assigned to them 
corresponds with that of the Nimkish. 


Nuchimases.—Galiano, Relacion, 94, 1802. 


New Credit. A Missisauga settlement in 
Tuscarora township of the Six Nations res. 
on Grand r., Ontario. These Missisauga 
formerly lived on Credit r., but removed to 
their present situation about the year 1850 by 
invitation of the Six Nations. They numbered 
218 in 1884, 264 in 1911. 


Newhuhwaittinekin. A Shuswap village 
4 m. above Cache cr., Bonaparte r., Brit. Col.; 
pop. 160 in 1906; 147 in 1911. 


Bonaparte Indians.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1885, 91, 1886 (so 
called by whites). Ne-whuh-wait’-tin-e-kin.—Daw- 
son in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 11, 44, 1891. 
ta-us.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1885, 196, 1886. 


Nhaiiken (N’hai‘iken). A Ntlakyapamuk 
village, near Spence Bridge, Thompson r., 
Brit. Col.— Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. 
Can. 4, 1899. 


Niagara. Being of Iroquoian origin, one 
of the earliest forms of this place-name is 
that in the Jesuit Relation for 1641, in which 
it is written Onguiaahra, evidently a mis- 
print for Ongniaahra, and it is there made the 
name of a Neutral town and of the river which 
to-day bears this designation, although Ong- 
marahronon of the Jesuit Relation for the year 
1640 appears to be a misprint for Ongniarahr- 
onon, signifying ‘people of Ongniarah.’ The 
Iroquois and their congeners applied it to 
the place whereon the village of Youngstown, 
Niagara co., N. Y., now stands. On the 


. Tabula Nove Francia, in Historie Canadensis 


sev Nove-Francize (bk. 10, Paris, 1664, but 
made in 1660 by Franciscus Creuxius, 8. J.), 
the falls of Niagara are called “Ongiara catar- 
ractes.’ Much ingenuity has been exercised 
in attempts to analyse this name. The most 
probable derivation, however, is from the 
Troquoian sentence-word, which in Onondaga 
and Seneca becomes O‘hnid’ga’, and in Tus- 
earora U‘hnia’ka’r, signifying ‘bisected bottom 
land.’ Its first use was perhaps by the Neutral 
or Huron tribes. 

(J. N. B. H.) 


«a 


See Ongniaahra. 
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Niakonaujang. An Akudnirmiut Eskimo 
settlement on Padli fiord, Baffin island. 
Niagonaujang.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 441, 1888. 


Niantilik (‘with the gulls’). An Okomiut 
Eskimo village of the Kinguamiut subtribe, 
on Cumberland sd., Baffin id. 
Naintilic.—Howgate, Cruise of Florence, 50, 1877. 
Niantilic.—Kumlien in Bull. Nat. Mus. no. 15, 15, 
1879. 

Nibowisibiwininiwak (‘Death river peo- 
ple’). A subdivision of the Chippewa living 
in Manitoba, Nn. of lake Winnipeg. Cf. 
Onepowesepewenewak. 


Lake Winnipeg band.—Smithson, Misc. Coll., rv, art. 
65.30.) TS782 Nibowi-sibi-wininiwak.—Gatschet, 
Ojibwa MS., B. A. E., 1882. 


Nichikun. 


Niciat. The local name for a body of 
Upper Lillooet around Seton lake, interior 
of British Columbia. Pop. 44 in 1911. 


Necait.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., pt. 1, 277, 1902. 
—Ibid., pt. 1, 272. 


See Nitchequon. 


Niciat. 


Nicola Band. One of four subdivisions of 
the Upper Ntlakyapamuk in the interior of 
British Columbia. 


Cawa’/xamux.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 
170, 1900 (‘people of the creek,’ i. e., Nicolar.). Nicola 
band.—Ibid. Tcawa’xamux.—lIbid. Tcia’qamuq. 
—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 1899. 

Nicola Valley Indians. The official desig- 
nation of a large number of local groups in 
British Columbia, principally Cowichan, Lil- 
looet, and Ntlakyapamuk Indians, numbering 
549 in 1911. 


Nicomen. A Cowichan tribe on Nicomen 
slough and at the mouth of Wilson cr., lower 
Fraser r., Brit. Col. Their villages are 
Skweahm and Lahaui, but the name has be- 
come attached to the latter town of the tribe, 
which in 1911 had 13 inhabitants. The ag- 
gregate population of Nicomen and Skweahm 
was 41 in 1911. 


Lrk.’A’merl.—Boas in Rep. 64th Meeting Brit. A. A. S., 
454, 1894. Nacomen.—Can. Ind. Aff., 78, 1878. 
Nex.’a’mxrn.—Boas, op. cit. Nicoamen.—Can. Ind. 


Aff., 309, 1879. Nicoamin.—Ibid., 76, 1878. Nico- 
men.—lIbid., pt. 1, 276, 1894. 
Nightasis. A Haida town of this name is 


given in John Wark’s list, 1836-41, with 15 
houses and 280 inhabitants. It seems impos- 
sible to identify the name with that of any 
known town. On other grounds Kung, in 
Naden harbour, would appear to be the town 
intended. 
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Nigh tan.—Wark (1836-41) in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
y, 489, 1855. Nigh-tasis.—Dawson, Queen Charlotte 
Ids., 1738, 1880. 


Nigottine (‘moss people’). A part of the 
Kawchogottine division of the Kawchodinne 
living along the outlet of Great Bear lake, 
Mackenzie, N.W.T. 


Ni-gottiné.—Petitot in Bull. Soc. de Géog. Paris, chart, 
1875. Nnéa-gottine.—Petitot, MS. vocab., B. A. E., 
1865. Nni-Gottiné.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Es- 
claves, 363, 1891. Nni-ottiné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné- 
Dindjié, xx, 1876. 


Nikaomin (Neqga’wmin, or Ngau'min, so 
named because the water comes from a lake 
called Nqauwma’tko, ‘wolf lake or water’; from 
sgaum, ‘wolf’?). A Ntlakyapamuk town on 
the s. side of Thompson r., 10 m. above 
Lytton, Brit. Col. It is called Thompson by 
the whites. Pop. 49 in 1911. 
Nrqa’umin.—Teit in Mem, Am, Mus. Nat. Hist., u, 
171, 1900. Ni-ca-o-min.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1885, 196, 
1886. Nicomen.—Ibid., 309, 1879. Nicomin.—Ibid. 
map, 1891. Nikaomin.—Ibid., pt. mu, 166, 1901. 
N’kau’men.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 
1899. Nqau/min.—Teit, op. cit. Thompson.—Ibid. 
(modern name). 


Nikikouek (from the Chippewa or a cog- 
nate dialectic term nikig ‘otter,’ with anim: 
pl. suffix -owek=‘otter people.’ Perrot says 
the form with initial m, Mikikouet, is from their 
own language; such is the case in the cognate 
Menominee mikig). A little known Algon- 
quian tribe that formerly dwelt §. of the 
Missisauga, among the rock caverns on the 
n. shore of lake Huron. They are described as 
lacking in courage, and having much to do 
with the tribes northward. Twice a year, like 
the Missisauga, they deserted their village to 
hunt and fish along the lake for sturgeon and 
other fish, and there obtained bark for con- 
structing canoes and lodges. On the approach 
of winter they frequented the lake shores to 
kill beaver and elk, whence they returned in 
the spring to plant and tend their corn. In 
1653, jointly with the Saulteurs and the 
Missisauga, they so completely defeated an 
Iroquois war-party of 120 men that but few 
escaped. 

(J. N. B. H.) 


Gens de la Loutre.—Perrot (ca. 1724), Mémoire, 83, 
1864. Mikikoues.—Ibid., 219. Mikikoiiet.—lIbid., 
83. Nation dela Loutre.—Bacqueville de la Potherie, 
Hist. Amér. Sépt., 1, 48, 1753. Nation of the Otter.— 
Heriot, Tray., 209, 1807. Nigik.—Kelton, Ft. Macki- 
nac, 20, 1884. Nikicouek.—Jes. Rel., 1m, index, 1858. 
Nikikouek.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 22, 1858. Nikikoues.— 
Perrot, Mémoire, index, 1864. ; * 
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Nikozliautin (‘people of the river covered 
with the enemy’s arrows’). A Takulli clan or 
division on the s. half of Stuart lake and on 
Pinchi r., Brit. Col. They inhabit two vil- 
lages, Nakraztli and Pintce. The name comes 
from a legend of a tribe of dwarfs who once 
attacked their village in such numbers that 
the surface of Stuart r. was covered with 
floating arrows (Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., 
188, 1891). The Nikozliautin are devout 
Catholics, sober, law-abiding, and hospitable. 
Their main resources are hunting, trapping, 
and fishing. Pop. 234 in 1906. 


Na-kas-le-tin.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Sury. Can., 
30B, 1881. Nakazéteo-ten.—De Smet, Miss. de l’Ore- 
gon, 63, 1844. Na-ka-ztli-tenne.—Morice, letter, 1890. 
Nakoozétenne.—Can. Ind. Aff., 215, 1902. Na-‘kra- 
ztli-’tenne.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 26, 1893. 
Nancaushy Tine.—Jour. Anthrop. Inst., vu, 206, 
1878. Nekaslay.—McLean, Hudson’s Bay, 1, 262, 
1849. Nekaslayans.—Ibid., 263. Nekasly.—lIbid., 
269. Nikozliantin.—Macdonald, British Columbia, 
126, 1862. Nikozliantins.—Domenech, Deserts of N. 
Am., 1, 62, 1860. Nikozliautin.—Hale, Ethnog. and 
Philol., 202, 1846. Stewart’s Lake Indians.—Can. 
Ind, Aff., 79, 1878. 


Nilsumack. A Salish band, probably 


Cowichan, under the Fraser superintendency, 
Brit. Col—Can. Ind. Aff., 78, 1878. 


Niltala. A Wikeno village on Rivers inlet, 
Brit. Col—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 
130, 1887. 


Nimkish (‘Nz’mgés. A Kwakiutl tribe 
on and about the river of the same name in 


_N.E. Vancouver id. According to Rev. A. J. 


Hall they derived their name from that of a 
mythical halibut, called Num-hyd-li-gi-yi, 
which caused a tide-rip off the point of the 
bay. The gentes, according to Boas, are 
Gyigyilkam, Nenelkyenok, Sisintlae, Tlatle- 
lamin, and Tsetsetloalakemae. Pop. 151 in 
1901, 134 in 1906, 163 in 1911. 

£Ne/mgés.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v, pt- 


1, 133, 1902. Ne’mk.ic.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes, Can. 54, 1890, Ne’maic. Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 


1895, 331, 1897. Némgisch.—Boas in Petermanns 
Mitt., pt. 5, 130, 1887. Nim-keesh.—Can. Ind. Aff. 
1884, 190, 1885. Nimkis.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 


July 19, 1862. Nim-kish.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., 
app., 1859. Nimpkish.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 179, 1862. 
Num-kés.—Hall quoted by Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can., sec. 11, 72, 1887. 

Ninstints. A Haida town which formerly 
stood on Anthony id., at the s. end of Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. The native name 
was Sga’nguai (‘Red-cod island’), Ninstints 
being the white man’s corruption of the town- 
chief’s name, Nungstins (NA stins, ‘he who 
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is two’). All the people from this end of Mores- 
by id. gathered there in comparatively recent 
times. The remnant have since abandoned 
the place and settled at Skidegate. It is im- 
possible to identify absolutely the name of 
this town with that of any given in John 
Wark’s list of 1836-41, but it is probably 
referred to as ‘‘Quee-ah,’’ a town to which he 
assigned 20 houses and a population of 308. 
At the present day there are probably not a 
dozen Ninstints people left. The family to 
which the chief of this town belonged was 
the Sakikegawai. See Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
105, 277, 1905. GieRase) 
Nensti’ns.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 25, 
1898. Ninstance.—Dawson, Queen Charlotte Ids., 
169, 1880. Ninstence.—Poole, Queen Charlotte Ids., 
195, 1872. Ninstints.—Dawson, op. cit. S¢’a/nguai. 
—Boas, op. cit. 

Nipisiguit. A former Micmac village on 
the site of Bathurst, at the mouth of Nipisiguit 
r., New Brunswick. The French mission of 
Sainte Magdalen was there in 1645. 
Nepegigoiiit.—Jes. Rel. 1645, 35, 1858. Nipigiguit.— 
Vetromile, Abnakis, 59, 1866. Nipisiguit.—Membré, 
quoted by Shea, Miss. Val., 86, 1852. 


Nipissing (‘at the little water or lake,’ re- 
ferring to lake Nipissing; Nipisirinien, ‘little- 
water people’). A tribe of the Algonkin. When 
they first became known ‘to the French, in 
1613, they were residing in the vicinity of 
lake Nipissing, Ontario, which has been their 
home during most of the time to the present. 
Having been attacked, about 1650, by the 
Iroquois, and many of them slain, they fled 
for safety to lake Nipigon (Mackenzie, Voy., 
xli, note, 1802), where Allouez visited them 
in 1667, but they were again on lake Nipissing 
in 1671. A part of the tribe afterward went 
to Three Rivers, and some resided with the 
Catholic Iroquois at Oka, where they still 
have a village. Some of these assisted the 
French in 1756. It is their dialect which is 
represented in Cuoq’s Lexique de la Langue 
Algonquine. They were a comparatively 
unwarlike people, firm friends of the French, 
readily accepting the Christian teachings of 
the missionaries. Although having a fixed 
home, they were semi-nomadic, going s. in 
autumn to the vicinity of the Hurons to fish 
and prepare food for the winter, which they 
passed among them. They cultivated the 
soil to a slight extent only, traded with the 
Cree in the n., and were much given to jug- 
glery and shamanistic practices, on which 
account the Hurons and the whites called them 
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Sorcerers. Their chiefs were elective, and their 
totems, according to Chauvignerie (N. Y. Doc. 
Sol. Hist., x, 1053, 1855), were the heron, 
beaver, birchbark, squirrel, and blood. No 
reliable statistics in regard to their numbers 
have been recorded. The Indians now on a reser- 
vation on lake Nipissing are officially classed 
as Chippewa; they numbered 162 in 1884, and 
285 in 1911. A Nipissing division was called 
Miskouaha. (J. M.) 


Askic8aneronons.—Jes. Rel. 1639, 88, 1858 (=‘sor- 
cerers’—Hewitt). Askik8anehronons.—Jes. Rel. 
1641, 81, 1858. Askikouaneronons.—lIbid. Aweat- 
siwaenrrhonon.—Jes. Rel., Thwaites ed., x, 83, 1897. 
Bisserains.—Champlain (ca. 1624), Giuvres, v, 2d pt., | 
79, 1870. Bisseriniens.—Sagard (1636), Can., 1, 190, 
1866. Bissiriniens.—Jes. Rel. 1635, 18, 1858. Bys- 
siriniens.—Charlevoix (1744), New France, 11, 95, 1866. 
Ebicerinys.—Sagard (1636), Can., 1, 172, 1866. Epe- 
sengles.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, mr, 80, 
1854. Epicerinyens.—Sagard (1636), Can., m1, 727, 
1866. Epicerinys.—Ibid., 1v, Huron Dict., 1866. 
Epiciriniens.—Sagard (1636) quoted by Parkman, 
Pioneers, 351, 1883. Episingles.—Dumont, Mem. of 
La., v1, 135, 1753. Epissingue.—Writer of 1756 in N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 485, 1858. Igonquines.—La 
Salle (1682) in French, Hist. Coll. La., 1, 46, 1846. 
Juskwaugume.—Jones, Ojebway Inds. 178, 1861. 
Kekerannon-rounons.—Lamberville (1686) in N. Y. 
Doe. Col. Hist., m1, 489, 1853. Longs Cheveux.—Jes. 
Rel. 1671, 35, 1858. Nation des Sorciers.—Jes. Rel. 
1632, 14, 1858. Nebicerini.—Champlain (1613), 
Guvres, m1, 295, 1870. Neperinks.—Clinton (1745) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vz, 276, 1855. Nepesangs.— 
Pike, Exped., pt. 1, app., 62, 1810. Nepesinks.— 
Clinton (1745) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., vr, 281, 1855. 
Nepessins.—Buchanan, N. Am. Inds., 1, 139, 1824. 
Nepicerinis.—-Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 143, 1708. 
Nepicinquis.—Chauvignerie (1736) quoted by School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 554, 1858. Nepicirenians.— 
Heriot, Trav., 195, 1807. Nepiciriniens.—Bacque- 
ville de la Potherie, m, 48, 1753. Nepiscenicens.— 
Boudinot, Star in the West, 127, 1816. Nepiseriniens. 
—La Barre (1682) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 196, 
1855. Nepisin.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, map, 1744. 
Nepisinguis.—Mackenzie, Voy., xlii, 1801. Nepisi- 
rini.—Lahontan, New Voy., I, 231, 1703. Nepisseni- 
niens.—Doc. of 1695 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 599, 
1855. Nepissens.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 127, 
1816. Nepisseriens.—Du Chesneau (1681) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 160, 1855. Nepisseriniens.—Doc. 
of 1697, ibid., 669. Nepissings.—Doc. of 1695, ibid., 
599. Népissingues.—lIbid., 602. Népissiniens.— 
Ibid., 596. Nepissiriens.—Du Chesneau (1681), ibid., 
160. Nepissiriniens.—Doc. of 16938, ibid., 566. Ni- 
bissiriniens.—Parkman, Pioneers, 351, 1883. Nipe- 
ceriniens.—Colden (1727), Five Nations, 28, 1747. 
Nipercineans.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 1, 307, 1851. 
Nipicirinien.—Jes. Rel. 1639, 14, 1858. Nipisierinij. 
—Champlain (1615), @uvres, tv, 21,1870. Nipisings. 
—Cox, Columbia R., u, 142, 1831. Nipisingues.— 
Henry, Trav., 30, 1809. Nipisinks.—German Flats 
conf. (1770) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vir, 229, 1857. 
Nipisiriniens.—Jes. Rel. 1636, 69, 1858. Nipissings. 
—Doc. of 1741 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 1080, 1855. 
Nipissingues.—Du Chesneau (1679), ibid., 133. Ni- 
pissins.—Smith, Bouquet’s Exped., 69, 1766. Nipis- 
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siriniens.—Jes. Rel. 1641, 81, 1858. Nipissirinioek. 
—Trumbull, Algonk. Names for Man, 18, 1871 ( =‘small 
lake men’). Nipistingues.—Lettres Edif., 1, 696, 1838. 
Nippsingues.—Frontenac (1682) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., rx, 182, 1855. Nipsang.—Lear (1792) in Am. St. 
Pap., U.S. Ind. Aff.,1, 244, 1832. Nypissings.—Lam- 
berville (1686) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., m1, 489, 1853. 
Nypsins,—Long, Exped. St. Peters R., m, 151, 1824. 
Odishk-wa-gami.—Baraga, Eng.-Otch. Dict., 1, 1878 
(Chippewa name; Cuoq renders it ‘at the last water,’ 
but Chamberlain prefers ‘[people] on the other side of 
the lake’). Odishkwa-Gamig.—Trumbull, Algonk. 
Names for Man, 18, 1872 (‘people of the last lake’; from 
ishkwa ‘at the end of’, gami ‘lake’ or ‘water’: Chippewa 
name). O-dish-quag-um-eeg.—Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, u, 139, 1852. O-dish-quag-um-ees.—Ramsey 
in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 91, 1850. Odishquahgumme.— 
Wilson, Ojebway Lang., 157, 1874 (=‘Algonquin Indi- 
ans’). Otick-waga-mi.—Cuoq, Lex. Iroq., 42, 1882. 
Outiskouagami.—Jes. Rel. 1671, 35, 1858. Outis- 
quagamis.—Andre (1671) quoted by Shea, Cath. Miss., 
365, 1855. Pisierinii—Champlain (1616), Guvres, rv, 
61, 1870. Pisirinins.—Ibid., 63, 1870. Quiennon- 
tateronons.—Sagard (1636), Can., tv, index, 1866. 
Quieunontateronons.—Ibid., 11, 750, 1866. Skagh- 
nanes.—Mess. of 1763 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vu, 


544, 1856. Skaghquanoghronos.—Jobnson (1763), 
ibid., 582. Skecaneronons.—Sagard (1636), Can., 11, 
727, 1866. Skekaneronons.—lIbid., 1, 148, 1866. 


Skek wanen-hronon.—Cuog, Lex. Iroq., 42, 1883 (Mo- 
hawk name). Skequaneronon.—Sagard (1632), Can., 
1v, Huron Dict., 1866. Skighquan.—Livingston 
(1701) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rv, 899, 1854. Sor- 
cerers.—Maclean, Can. Savage Folk, 359, 1896 (Eng- 
lish rendering of name by which they were known to 
early French missionaries). Squekaneronons.—Sa- 
gard (1636), Can., 1, 172, 1866 (Huron name). Tusk- 
wawgomeeg.—Tanner, Narr., 316, 1830 (Ottawa 
name). 


Nirdlirn. A summer settlement of the 
Kingnaitmiut subtribe of the Okomiut Eskimo 
on the Nn. coast near the head of Cumberland 
sd., Baffin island.---Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
map, 1888. 


Niscak (‘bustard’). A tribe or division 
mentioned with other Algonquian tribes of 
the region between lake Superior and Hudson 
bay in the Prise de Possession (1671) in Perrot, 
Mém., 293, 1864. They were perhaps a gens 
of the Ottawa. 


Nisibourounik. One of the four divisions 
of the Cree.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 22, 1858. 


Niska. The dialectic name for one of the 
three Chimmesyan divisions, the other two 
being the Kitksan and the Tsimshian. In 
tradition, art, and manner of living these 
three divisions are closely allied, with such 
geographic differences as would naturally 
occur. In language less than one-third of the 
vocabulary is common to all, a like propor- 


tion varies in accent, while the remainder is — 


different and more local in character. Dia- 
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lectic differences are much less marked be- 
tween the two interior river divisions than 
between either of them and the Tsimshian of 
the coast. 

The territory of the Niska includes Observ- 
atory inlet, Nass bay, and the drainage basin 
of Nass r. and its tributaries, but those nor- 
thern sources that interlock with the Iskut 
and the Stikine rs. are claimed also by the 
Tahltan, and over this contention have oc- 
curred many wars that have always kept 
these people apart. The Niska villages have 
always been on the main river and show evi- 
dence of considerable size. The houses, in a 
single row, follow the contour of the shore; 
they are built of hewn timbers in the form of 
a parallelogram, with a central open fireplace 
of gravel, and a smoke-hole in the roof. Carved 
heraldic columns stand in front, in which the 
crest of the deceased is shown at the base and 
that of the successor at the top, and in one 
old village grave-houses of logs surmounted 
by animal and ‘bird forms in wood and stone, 
representing the totemic emblems of the dead, 
rest on the river bank in the midst of the 
columns. 

With the establishment of missions the 
older villages have generally been deserted 
and the people are being concentrated at three 
points, under the supervision of missionaries 
of the Church of England, and small modern 
dwellings are taking the place of the old com- 
munal house. Modern ideas prevail, and the 
condition of the people is a credit to both 
their teachers and themselves. The villages, 
past and present, together with the more 
important village sites, are: Kincolith, Kitaix, 
Lakkulzap or Greenville, Gwinwork, Lakun- 
gida or Ankeegar, Kisthemuwelgit or Will- 
shilhtumwillwillgit, Qunahhair, Kitwinshilk, 
Sheaksh, Aiyansh, Kitlakdamix, and Kitwinl- 
kole. Other town names have been given, as 
follows, but these, wholly or in part, may 
duplicate some of the above: Kitahon, Kitan- 
gata, Katlakaous, and Andeguale. 

The Niska were divided geographically into 
the Kitkahteen (‘people of the lower valley’), 
including those below the cafion, and the 
Kitanweliks (‘people of the upper river’), 
comprising those above this point. 

Tradition tells that long ago when the prin- 
cipal village was across the river to the south- 
ward, some little boys were amusing them- 
selves by catching salmon, cutting slits in 
their backs in which they inserted flat stones, 
and then letting them go, playing they were 
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whales. This’so incensed the guardian spirit 
that, rising from the mountain to the south- 
ward enveloped in a wide spreading black 
cloud that changed day into night, with eyes 
of flame and voice of thunder, he rolled down 
the mountain side as a river of fire and swept 
the village away. The people fled across the 
river and took refuge on the hills until quiet 
was restored, when they divided, some set- 
tling at Kitlakdamix and there retaining the 
old name of Kitauwiliks, while the others, 
founding Kitwinshilk on the rocks overlooking 
the rapids, were ever afterward known by 
the name of their village as ‘The people among 
the lizards.’ 

The social organization is founded upon 
matriarchy, and is dependent upon the exist- 
ence of four exogamous parties, distinguished 
by their crests, who intermarry and who 
supplement one another on all occasions of 
ceremony. ‘These parties are subdivided into 
families who are represented by minor crests 
but who still retain the party emblem. These 
four parties are: (1) Laghkepo, represented by 
the wolf and having as its subdivisions the 
Brown-bear, Crow, Crane, and Red-wing 
flicker; (2) Laghkeak, represented by the Eagle 
and having as its subdivisions the Beaver, 
Owl, Dog-fish, and Squirrel; (3) Kanhadda, 
represented by the Raven and having as its 
subdivisions the Frog, Sea-lion, Sculpin, and 
Star-fish; (4) Kishpootwada, represented by 
the Killer-whale and having as its subdivisions 
the Osprey and the Bear-under-water. (Boas 
gives the following subdivisions: Gyitkadok, 
Lakseel, Laktiaktl, Gyitgyigyenik, Gyitwul- 
nakyel, Gyiskabenak, Lakloukst, Gyitsaek, 
Laktsemelik, and Gyisgahast. He assigns the 
first two to the Raven phratry, the next three 
to the Wolf phratry, the four following to the 
Eagle phratry, and the last to the Bear 
phratry.) 

The Niska look to the river for their food 
supply, which consists principally of salmon 
and eulachon. 
enormous number of the latter fish that run 
in to spawn in the early spring that the name 
Nass, meaning ‘the stomach, or food depot,’ 
has been given to the river. 

In 1902 the population of the Niska towns 
was 842; in 1906, 814; in 1911, 738. 

(G. T. B.) 
Naas River Indians.—Scott in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869, 
563, 1870. Nascah.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Vic- 


toria, 1872. Nascars.—Horetzky, Canada on Pac., 
_ 126, 1874. Nasq&.—Dorsey in Am. Antiq., x1x, 277, 


Indeed it is owing to the- 
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1897. Nass.—Dunn, Hist. Oregon, 279, 1844. Nasya. 
—Boas in Zeit. fiir Ethnol., 231, 1888. Nishgar.— 


Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., 432, 1896. Nishka.—Horetzky,. 
op. cit, 219. Niska.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs.. 
Brit. Col., 1138, 1884. Nisk’’a’.—Boas in 10th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 48, 1895. Nis-kah.—Gibbs in 
Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 143, 1877. Niiss-ka.—Krause,. 
Tlinkit Ind., 318, 1885. Oldnass.—Scott in H. R. Ex. 
Doc. 65, 36th Cong., Ist sess., 115, 1860 (probably 
identical). 


Nitakoskitsipupiks (‘obstinate’). A band 


of the Piegan tribe of the Siksika. 

Ne-ta’-ka-ski-tsi-pup’-iks.—Hayden, Ethnog. and 
Philol. Mo. Val., 264, 1862 (trans. ‘people that have 
their own way’). Nit’-ak-os-kit-si-pup-iks.—Grin- 


nell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 209,1892. Obstinate.— 
Ibid., 225. 
Nitawaliks. Given as a Chimmesyan tribe: 


on upper Nass r., Brit. Col—Tolmie and 
Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1138, 1884. 


Nitawyiks (‘lone eaters’). A band of the 
Piegan tribe of the Siksika. 
Lone Eaters.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 225,. 
1892. Ni-taw’-yiks.—lIbid., 209. 

Nitchequon. <A small tribe or division 
living about Nichikun lake, Ungava, Quebec; 
probably a Naskapi band. Pop. in 1911, 65. 


Nitchequon.—Hind, Labrador Penin., 11, 117, 1863- 
Nitchik Irinionetchs.—Bellin, map, 1755. Nitchik 
Irinionetz.—La Tour, map, 1779. Nitchiks.—Jef- 
ferys, French Dom., pt. 1, map, 1761. 

Nitikskiks (Nit’-ik-skiks, ‘lone fighters’). 
A band of the Piegan and also of the Kainah. 
tribe of the Siksika.—Grinnell, Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales, 209, 1892. 


Nitinat. A Nootka tribe on a tidal lake 
of the same name, near the s.w. coast of Van- 
couver id. Pop. 180 in 1911. Their villages 
are Carmanah, Clo-oose, Tso-oquahna, and 
Wyah. 


Nettinat.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Aug. 1, 1862. 
Niten aht.—Brit. Col. map, Victoria, 1872. Niti- 
naht.—Sproat, Savage Life, 308, 1868. Nitinat,— 


Galiano, Viaje, 28, 1802. Ni’tinath.—Boas, 6th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 31, 1890. Nittanat.—Kelley, Ore- 
gon, 68, 1830 (given as a village). Nitten-aht.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., 188, 1883. Nittenat.—Scouler (1846) in 
Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 234, 1848. Nittinahts.— 
Whymper, Travels, 74, 1869. Nittinat.—Mayne, Brit. 
Col., 251, 1862. 


Nitotsiksisstaniks (‘kill close by’). A 


band of the Piegan tribe of the Siksika. 


Kill Close By.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 225, 
1892. Ni-tot’-si-ksis-stan-iks.—Ibid., 209. 


Niutang. A village of the Kingnaitmiut 
subtribe of the Okomiut Eskimo on Kingnait 
fiord, ©. Baffin island—Boas in 6th Rep. 
B. A. E., map, 1888. 
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Nkahlimiluh (N’-kah-li-mil-uh). A Ntlak- 


yapamuk village near the mouth of Upper - 


Nicola r., Brit. Col—Dawson in Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Can., sec. 11, 44, 1891. 


Nkaih. A Ntlakyapamuk village not far 
from Stryne, in the interior of British Co- 
lumbia. Pop. 4 in 1896, after which date it 
seems to have been confused with a town 
called Nkya. 


Nkaih.—Can. Ind. Aff., 434, 1896. 
1885, 196, 1886. 


N-wa-ih.—lIbid., 


Nkakim (‘despised’), because the people of 
this place were of low social status and much 
looked down upon by the Spuzzum people). 
A village of Ntlakyapamuk in the neighbour- 
hood of Spuzzum, Fraser r., Brit. Col. 
N’ka’kim.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 
1899. 

Nkaktko (Nqa’ktko, ‘little rotten water,’ 
or ‘bad water’). A village of the Upper Fraser 
band of Ntlakyapamuk on the w. side of 
Fraser r., 28 m. above Lytton, Brit. Col. 


Nqa’‘ktko.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 0, 172, 
1900. N’ta/-k6.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. 
Can., 4, 1899. ; : 


Nkamaplix. A division of Okinagan under 
the Okanagan agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 270 
in 1911. 

En-ke-map-o-tricks.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1883, pt. 1, 191, 


1884. Nkamaplix.—lIbid., pt. u, 166, 1901. Okana- 
gan.—Ibid., pt. n, 68, 1902. 


Nkamchin (‘confluence,’ and ‘entrance’). 
A village of the Spence Bridge band of Ntlak- 
yapamuk, on the s. side of Thompson r., at 
its junction with the Nicola, about 243 m. 
above Lytton, Brit. Col. Pop. 81 in 1901, 
the last time the name appears. 
Nic-com-sin.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1883, pt. 1, 189, 1884. 
Nicola.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 
Nicola Mouth.—Present white man’s name. N’kam- 
sheen.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 11, 44, 
1891. Nkamtci’n.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 1, 173, 1900. Nkumcheen.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 
11, 166, 1901. N’kum/tcin.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. 
Surv. Can., 4, 1899. 


Nkamip. An Okinagan division under the 
Okanagan agency, Brit. Col. Pop. 70 in 1904; 
62 in 1911. 


En-ke-mip.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1883, pt. 1, 191, 1884. 
N-Kamip.—Ibid., pt. 1, 166, 1901. Osooyoos.—Ibid., 
79, 1878. Osoyoos.—Ibid., 1882, 259, 1883. 


Nkattsim (Nkattsi’m, ‘log bridge across 
stream.’—Hill-Tout). A Ntlakyapamuk vil- 
lage on the nb. side of Fraser r., about 38 m. 
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above Yale, Brit. Col., near Keefer station, 
but on the opposite side of the river. Pop. 
87 in 1901, the last time the name appears. 


Ne-kat-sap.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1883, pt. 1, 189, 1884. 
Nkatsam.—Ibid., pt. u, 166, 1901. Nkattsi’m.— 
Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 169, 1900. 
N’ka’tzam.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 
1899. 


Nkoeitko (Nqée’itko, ‘little lake or pond’— 
Teit; ‘yellow water’—Hill-Tout). A village 
of the Spence Bridge band of Ntlakyapamuk 
on the s. side of Thompson r., 30m. above 
Lytton, Brit. Col. 

N’koakoaé’tkd.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Sury. Can., 
4, 1899. Naqde’itko.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 11, 173, 1900. 

Nkoiam (N’kd’iam’, ‘eddy’). A Ntlak- 
yapamuk village on Fraser r., below Cisco, 
Brit, Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. 
Can., 5, 1899. 


Nkoikin (Nqov'kin, ‘black pine ridge’). A 
village of the Lytton band of Ntlakyapamuk 
on the &. side of Fraser r., 8 m. above Lytton, 
Brit. Col.; so-called because young firs grew 
thickly there. Pop. 15 in 1897, when last the 
name appears. 


Nkuaikin.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1892, 312, 1893. N’Okoié’- 
ken.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. 
Nqakin.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1898, 418, 1899 (in combina- 
tion with “‘Stryne-Nqakin”’, Stryne being another town). 
Nqoi’/kin.—Teit in Mem, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 172, 
1900. Nquakin.—Can. Ind. Aff., 230, 1886. ° 


Nkukapenach (N’k‘u’kapenatc, ‘canoes 
transformed to stone’). A Squawmish village 
community on the right bank of Skwamish 
r., Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A.S., 
474, 1900. 


Nkuoosai (Nkud’osai). A Squawmish gens 
living on Howe sd., coast of British Colum- 
bia.—Boas, MS., B.A.E., 1887. 


Nkuoukten. (Nkud’uklen). A Squawmish 


gens living on Howe sd., coast of British Co- 
lumbia.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


Nkya (Nqdia, from nga'iEx, ‘to swim’). A 

village of the Lytton band of Ntlakyapamuk 
on the w. side of Fraser r., Brit. Col., 2 m. 
below Lytton. Pop. 71 in 1901, the last time 
the name appears. 
Macaiyah.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 
Macayah.—Can. Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. Nikai’-a.—’ 
Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 1, 44, 1891. 
N’kai’a.—Hili-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. 
Nkaih.—Can. Ind. Aff., 363, 1897 (confused with Nkaih, 
q. v.). Nkya.—Ibid., pt. m, 164, 1901. Nqa’ia.—Teit 
in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 171, 1900. Nyakai.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. 1898, 418, 1899. 
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Nohuntsitk (N0’xunts’ttz). A Kwakiutl 
tribe living at the lower end of Wikeno lake, 
coast of British Columbia.—Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. 1895, 328, 1897. 


Noieltsi (Nové’lisi, ‘burnt body’). <A 
Ntlakyapamuk village on the w. side of Fraser 
r., about 23 m. above Yale, Brit. Col.—Teit 
in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 169, 1900. 


Noka (No‘ke, ‘bear foot’). A gens of the 
Chippewa. 

Noka.—Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 44, 
1885. No-kaig.—Ibid., 87 (plural). Nodk‘e.—Wm. 
Jones, inf’n, 1906. 

Nokem (No’gEm, from s’né’k, ‘valley’). A 
village of the Spence Bridge band of Ntlak- 
yapamuk at a place called by the whites 
Drynoch, on the s. side of Thompson r., 16 m. 
above Lytton, Brit. Col—Teit in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 172, 1900. 


Nomas (N6’mas). The ancestor of a 
Tlauitsis gens, after whom the gens itself was 
sometimes called.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., 
pt. 5, 130, 1887. 


Nomasenkilis (Némasénxilis). The an- 
cestor of a Tlatlasikoala gens, after whom the 
gens itself was sometimes called.—Boas in 
Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Nomogois. The ancestor of a Nakomgi- 
lisala gens, after whom the gens itself was 
sometimes called.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., 
pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Noohtamuh (Nooh-ta-muh). An uniden- 
tified village that anciently stood on the w. end 
of Harbledown id., Brit. Col., in Kwakiutl 
territory.—Dawson in Can. Geol. Surv., map, 
1887. 


Noot (N6’ét, or NEr6’t, allied to ré’it, ‘sleep’). 
A village of the Lytton band of Ntlakyapamuk 
on the w. side of Fraser r., 12 m. above Lytton, 
Brit. Col. 
Ner6’t.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 172, 
1900. N6’6t.—Ibid. Tent.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1894, 277, 
1895 (misprint). Yent.—Ibid., 1898, 418, 1899. 
Ye0’t.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. 
Yeut.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. m, 166, 1901. Yout.—. 
Ibid., 1886, 230, 1887. Ze-ut.—Ibid., 1885, 196, 1885. 

Noothiakimish. An unidentifiable Bella- 
coola division on North Bentinck arm, Brit. 
Col.; mentioned by Tolmie and Dawson, 
Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1228, 1884. 


Nootka. A name originally applied to the 
Mooachaht (q. v.) of Nootka sd., w. codst of 
Vancouver id., and to their principal town, 


214—23 


. Aht.—Sproat, 
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Yuquot (q. v.), but subsequently extended to 
all the tribes speaking a similar - language, 
These extend from cape Cook on the n. to be- 
yond port San Juan, and include the Makah of 
cape Flattery, Wash. Sometimes the term has 
been so used as to exclude the last-named tribe. 
The Nootka form one branch of the great 
Wakashan family and their relationship to the 
second or Kwakiutl branch is apparent only 
on close examination. In 1906 there were 
435 Makah and 2,159 Vancouver Id. Nootka;* 
total, 2,594. They are decreasing slowly but 
steadily, the reduction in population of the 
Nootka of Vancouver id. alone having exceeded 
250 between 1901 and 1906. The Nootka 
tribes are: Ahousaht, Chaicclesaht, Clayoquot, 
Cooptee, Ehatisaht, Ekoolthaht, Hachaath 
(extinct), Hesquiat, Kelsemaht, Klahosaht 
(probably extinct), Kwoneatshatka (?), Kyu- 
quot, Makah, Manosaht, Mooachaht, Mucha- 
lat, Nitinat, Nuchatlitz, Oiaht, Opitchesaht, 
Pacheenaht, Seshart, Toquart, Uchucklesit, 
and Ucluelet. (ucRa 8s) 
Savage Life, 312, 1868. Nootka.— 
Hale in U.S. Expl. Exped., vi, 220, 569, 1846. Nootka- 
Columbian.—Scouler in Jour, Roy. Geog. Soc., xz, 
221, 1841. Noutka.—Duflot de Mofras, Expl., u, 344, 
1844. Nuquefio.—Galiano, Relacidén, 30, 1802. Nut- 
ka.—Ibid. O’mené.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 9, 1889 (Comox name). Ouakichs.—Duflot de 
Mofras, op. cit., 335, 345. Southern.—Scouler, op. 
cit., 224. Tec’nca/atq. Boas, op. cit., 9 (Skokomish 
name). Wakash.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 
11, 15, 306, 1836. 


Nopeming (for No‘ pimingtashinéniwiig 
‘people of the bush.’—W. J.). A northern 
branch of the Chippewa, living in Ontario, 
N. E. of lake Superior and w. of lake Nipissing, 
and sometimes ranging E. as far as Ottawa r. 
From their frequently resorting to Sault Ste. 
Marie they have often been confounded with 
the band at that place, and they have been 
likewise confused with the Tétes de Boule, 


Ole Nee 

Men of the woods.—Maclean, Hudson Bay, 1, 74, 
1849 (so called by other tribes). Muskegoag.—Tan- 
ner, Narr., 315, 1830 (applied by the Ottawa to them as 
well as to the Maskegon). Noapeeming’.—School- 
craft, Miss. Val., 299, 1825. Nopemen d’Achirini.— 
Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 231, 1703. Nopemetus Ani- 
neeg.—Tanner, Narr., 315, 1830 (Ottawa name). 
Nopemings.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 145, 1855. 
Nopemin of Achirini.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., u, 
39, 1851. Nopemit Azhinneneeg.—Tanner, Narr., 
315, 1830 (Ottawa name). Nopiming daje inini.— 
Cuoa, Lex. Algonauine, 129, 1886 (‘men of the interior 
of the lands’: Nipissing name). N06d’pimingtashine- 
niwag.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906 (correct name). 


*In 1911, there were 1,984. 
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Nubenaigooching.—Can. Ind. Aff., 16, 1875. Ope- 
mens d’Acheliny.—Du Lhut (1684) in Margry, Déc., 
yi, 51, 1886. O’pimittish Ininiwac.—Henry, Trav., 
€0, 1809. Wood Indians.—Ibid. 


Noquiquahko. A former Salish band of 
Fraser superintendency, apparently on or near 
upper Fraser r., Brit. Col. 
No-qui-quahko.—Can. Ind. Aff., 78, 1878. 


Norridgewock (from Natraniswak, ‘people 
of the still water between rapids’). A tribe of 
the Abnaki confederacy, the typical tribe of 
the group. Their closest relationship was 
with the Penobscot, Arosaguntacook, and 
Wewenoc. Their territory embraced the Ken- 
nebec valley nearly to the river’s mouth, Nor- 
ridgewock, their principal village, being on the 
left bank just below the rapids, near the present 
Norridgewock, Me. The French established a 
mission at their village in 1688. In 1695 the 
Jesuit Father Rasles took up his residence there 
and succeeded in attaching the tribes so warmly 
to the French cause that they soon came to be 
regarded as dangerous enemies of the English 
colonists. In 1724 an expedition was sent 
against the Norridgewock, which resulted in 
the destruction of their village, the dispersion 
of the tribe, and the death of Rasles. They 
fled in different parties to the Penobscot and 
Passamaquoddy, and.to St. Francis in Canada. 
A number afterward returned and settled in 
their old home, but, owing to the continued 
unfriendly disposition of the whites, who again 
attacked their village in 1749, returned at the 
breaking out of the French and Indian war in 
1754 to St. Francis. A few families that re- 
mained behind for some years finally found 
their way also to Canada. See Abnaki, Mis- 
sions. (J. M.) 


Aridgevoak.—Bellin, map, 1755. Aridgewoak.— 
Homann Heirs’ map, 1756. Arransoak.—Montresor 
(ca. 1775) in Me. Gist. Soc. Coll., 1, 459, 1865. Cam- 
bas.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, 111, 79, 1854 
(misprint). Canabas.—lIbid. Canibas.—Doc. of 
1689 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 433, 1855. Canna- 
bas.—McKeen in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 327, 1857. 
Cannibas.—Jes. Rel. 1611, 5, 1858. Carribas.— 
Aubery (1720) in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., rx, 895, 1855 
misprint). Kanibals.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 22, 1866. 
Kanibas.—Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 3, 105, 1848. Kani- 
bats.—Frontenac (1691) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 
495, 1855. Kanibesinnoaks.—Maurault, Hist. des 
Abenak’s, 5, 1866. Kanibessinnoaks.—Ibid. Kena- 
beca.—Smith (1631) in Mass. Hist. Soc. ColleeSd si 
m1, 22, 1833. Kenabes.—Willis in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
Iv, 96, 1856. Kenebecke Indeans.—Pateshall (1684), 
ibid., v, 91, 1857. Kenebeke.—Purchas (1625), ibid., 
156. Kennebeck Indians.—Sewall (1721), ibid., 
1, 351, 1853. Kennebecks.—Gookin (1674) in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., 1, 162, 1806. Kennebeki—La 
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Tour, map, 1779. Kinnebeck Indians.—Doc. of 1660 
in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., xm, 190, 1881. Nalatch- 
waniak.—Gatschet, Penobscot MS., B. A. E., 1887 
(Penobscot name). Namgauck.—Dudley in Me. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., v, 429, 1857. Nanrantsoak.—Rasles (1712) 
in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., vit, 258, 1819. Nan- 
rantsouak.—Rasles (1721) ibid., 252. Nanrants8ak. 
—Vaudreuil (1722) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 910, 
1855. Nanrantswacs.—Kendall, Trav., m1, 63, 1809. 
Nanrantswak.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 24, 1866. Nan- 
tansoiiak.—Vaudreuil (1724) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
1x, 934, 1855 (misprint). Naragooe.—Purchas (1625) 
in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 156, 1857. Naranchouak.— 
Jes. Rel. 1652, 24, 1858. Naranchouek.—lIbid., 30, 
Narangawock.—Gyles (1726) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
mi, 357, 1853. Narangawook.—Ibid. Narantsoak. 
—Charlevoix (1744) quoted by Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 3, 
126, 1848. Narantsouak.—Vaudreuil (1724) in Me. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., v1, 240, 1859. Narants8ak.—Beau- 
harnois (1744) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 1107, 1855. 
Narantsouans.—Vaudreuil (1724), ibid., 937. Na- 
rants8uk.—Rasles (1721) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d 
Sa VII e202 SLO: Narantswouak.—Beauharnois 
(1744) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 1107, 1855. Na- 
rautsouak.—Vaudreuil (1721), ibid., 903. Narau- 
wings.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 127, 1816. Na- 
rentch8an.—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., rx, 1052, 1855. Narent Chouan.—Chauvignerie 
quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 553, 1853. 
Naridgewalk.—Penhallow (1726) in N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
Coll. 1, 20, 1824. Naridgwalk.—Falmouth treaty 
(1726) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., v, 364, 1861. 
Narridgwalk.—Writer of 1724, ibid., 2d s., v1, 245, 
1819. Narridgwock.—Pemaquid treaty (1693) quoted 
by Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 3, 121, 1848. Naurantsoiiak. 
—Vaudreuil (1724) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 934, 
1855. Naurautsoak.—Doc. of 1718, ibid., 880. 
Naurautsouak.—Ibid., 881. Navidgwock.—Niles 
(ca. 1761) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., v1, 235, 1837 
(misprint). Neridgewalk.—Niles (ca. 1761), ibid., 4th 
$., V, 335, 1861. Neridgewok.—Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 
3, 128, 1848. Neridgiwack.—Church (1716) quoted by 
Drake, Ind. Wars, 201, 1825. Neridgwock.—Casco 
conf. (1727) in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 261, 1827. 
Neridgwook.—Ibid.- Nerigwok.—Drake, Ind. Chron., 
175, 1836. Nerridgawock.—Falmouth conf. (1727) 
in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., mr, 407, 1853. Nerridgewock. 
—Ibid., 445. Nolongewock.—Pynchon (1663) ‘n N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., xm, 208, 1881. Noridgawock.— 
Oakman (ca. 1690) quoted by Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 3, 
109, 1848. Noridgewalk.—Kendall, Trav., 11, 48, 
1809. Noridgewoc.—lIbid. Noridgewock.—Church 
(1689) in Mass. Hist. Soe. Coll., 4th s., v, 222, 1861. 
Noridgwoag.—Jefferys, Fr. Doms., pt. 1, 123, L763 
Noridgwock.—Pemaquid treaty (1693) quoted by 
Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 3, 121, 1848. Norredgewock.— 
McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, 111, 82, 1854. Nor- 
ridegwock.—Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., m1, 357, 1853 (mis- 
print). Norridgawock.—Doc. of 1752, ibid., rv, 170, 
1856. Norridgewalk.—Colman (1726) in N. H. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., 1, 17, 1824. Norridgewocks.—Dummer 
(1726) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., v1, 111, 1800. 
Norridgowock.—Treaty jour. (1749) in Me. Hist. Soe. 
Coll., rv, 145, 1856. Norridgwak.—Giissefeld, map, 
1784, Norridgwalk.—Homann Heirs’ map, 1756. 
Norridgwocks.—Penhallow (1726) in N. H. Hist. Soe. 
Coll., 1, 129, 1824. Norridgwog.—Rasles (ca. 1720) 
in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., x, 137, 1809. Norridg- 
wogg.—Coffin (1796) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., rv, 313, 
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1856. Norrigawake.—Portsmouth treaty (1713), ibid., 
vi, 250, 1859. Norrigewack.—Dudley (1704) quoted 
by Drake, Ind. Wars, 220, 1825. Norrigewock.— 
Niles (ca. 1761) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., v1, 247, 
1837. Norrigwock.—Church (1716) quoted by Drake, 
Ind. Wars, 247, 1825. Norrijwok.—Jefferys, Fr. 
Doms., pt. 1, map, 119, 1761. Norriwook.—La Tour, 
map, 1782. Norrywok.—Jefferys, Fr. Doms., pt. 1, 
map, 1761. Norwidgewalks.—Doc. of 1764 in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., vu, 641, 1856. NurhAantsuaks.— 
Maurault,' Histoire des Abenakis, 5, 1866. Quenebec 
Indians.—Douglass, Summary, 1, 184, 1755. Waw- 
rigweck.—Smith (1616) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d s., 
vi, 107, 1837. Wawrigwick.—Smith (1631), ibid., m1, 
22, 1833. 


Northern Assiniboin. A division of the 
Assiniboin as recognized about the middle of 
the 19th century and earlier. Perhaps the 
same as the Tschantoga (q. v.), or Gens des 
Bois of Maximilian, and the Wood Stoneys or 
Stonies of northern Alberta of the present day, 
although Denig (1854) says they were so called 
because they came from the n. in 1839. In 
Denig’s time they numbered 60 lodges under 
Le Robe de Vent. ; 


Assiniboels of the North.—Jefferys, Am. Atlas, map 
8,1776. Assiniboins of the North.—Jefferys, French 
Dom. Am., pt. 1, map, 1761. Gens du Nord.—Hay- 
den, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 387, 1862. North- 
ern People.—Denig quoted by Dorsey in 15th Rep. 
B. A. E., 223, 1897. Tokum/’-pi.—Hayden, op. cit. 
Wah-ze-ah we-chas-ta.—Denig, op. cit. Wah’-zi- 
ah.—Hayden, op cit. 

North Herndon. A Netchilirmiut Eskimo 
village at Felix harbour, Boothia penin., 
Franklin—Ross, Second Voy., 249, 1835. 


Notre Dame de Foye. A former mission 
village near Quebec, settled by some Hurons 
from Huronia, who removed to Lorette in 


Nottoway. See Nadowa. 
Noutchaoff. An unidentified Bellacoola 


town on a river of the same name in British - 


Columbia. 
Nout-chaoff.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 147, 1862. 


Npapuk (N’papuk’). A Squawmish vil- 
lage community on the ©. side of Howe sd., 
Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 
474, 1900. 


Npiktim (‘white hollow’). A village of the 
Ntlakyapamuk, so called, according to Hill- 
Tout, because it was the place where the 
Indians obtained the white clay they burnt and 
used for cleaning wool, etc. Pop. 19 in 1897, 
the last time the name officially appears. 


Mpaktam.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1886, 230, 1887. N’pxrk’- 
tem.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 1899. 
Npikti’m.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 169, 
1900. S’inpakti’m.—Ibid. 
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Npokwis (N’pok'wis). A Squawmish vil- 
lage community on the right bank of Skaw- 
mish r., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. 
A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 


Npuichin (Npuitci’n, ‘low ridge shore’). A 
village of the Lytton band of Ntlakyapamuk 
on the w. side of Fraser r., 8 m. above Lytton, 
Brit. Col.— Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
11, 172, 1900. 


Nsisket (Nsi’sq#t, ‘the little split or divide’, 
perhaps because near a deep or rocky gulch). 
A village of the Nicola band of Ntlakyapamuk 
near Nicola r., a few miles from the w. end of 
Nicola lake, Brit. Col. Pop. 21 in 1901, the 
last time the name is given. 


Hun-ka-sis-ket.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1883, pt. 1, 191, 1884, 
N’cickt.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 
1899. Neyiskat.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1894, 277, 1895. 
Nsi’sqet.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., u, 174, 
1900. Nyiskat.—Can. Ind. Aff., 361, 1895. Nzis- 
kat.—Ibid., 1886, pt. 1, 232, 1887. Nzyshat.—Ibid., 
pt. u, 166, 1901. 


Nskakaulten (Nsga’qaultEn, ‘little looking- 
for-game place’). A village of the Ntlakya- 
pamuk on the s. side of Thompson r., 23 m. 
above Lytton, and 14 m. below Spence Bridge, 
Brit. Col. 


Nsqa’qaulten.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
11, 172, 1900. Spence Bridge [Indians]—Can. Ind 
Aff., 79, 1878. 

Ntekem (Nté’qgzm, ‘to make muddy’, or 
‘muddy creek’). A village of the Spence 
Bridge band of Ntlakyapamuk on the n. side of 
Thompson r., about 1 m. from stream and 39 
m. above Lytton, Brit. Col. Pop. 18 in 1911. 


N’tai’/kum.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 
1899. Nté’qem.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. ist. 
u, 173, 1900. Oregon Jacks.—Name given by whites. 


Nthaich (N’cai’tc). A Squawmish village 


“on the right bank of Skwamish r., Brit. Col.— 


Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 


Ntlaktlakitin (N LagLa'kitin, ‘the crossing 

place,’ ‘place for crossing the river’). A vil- 
lage of the Lytton band of Ntlakyapamuk at 
Kanaka bar, Fraser r., about 11 m. below 
Lytton, Brit. Col., with 52 inhabitants in 1911. 
Some Indians class it with the Lower Ntlak- 
yapamuk. 
Hlakklaktan.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1892, 312, 1893. Hlu- 
hlu-natan.—Ibid., pt. u, 164, 1901. Hlukhlukatan. 
—Ibid., 230, 1886. Hluk-kluk-a-tan.—Ibid., 1885, 
pt. 1, 196, 1886. Kanaka Bar.—lIbid., 1897, 363; 1898. 
Nuaqta’kitin.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 0, 
171, 1900. 


Ntlakyapamuk. One of the four great 
Salish tribes inhabiting the interior of British 
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Columbia and popularly called Thompson 
Indians, from the river on which a large part 
of them live. Internally they are divided into 
the Lower Thompsons, living from a short 
distance below Spuzzum on Fraser r., nearly 
to the village of Cisco, and the Upper Thomp- 
sons, whose towns extend from the latter point 
nearly to Lillooet on the Fraser, to within a 
short distance of Ashcroft on the Thompson, 
and over all of Nicola valley. The Upper 
Thompsons are subdivided by Teit into 4 
minor bands, the Lytton band, the Nicola 
band, the Spence Bridge band, and the Upper 
Fraser band. In addition the following sub- 
divisions are mentioned: Ainslie Creek, Booth- 
royd, Canoe Lake Indians, Cook Ferry, 
Rhaap, Skowtous, and Snakaim. Total popu- 
lation 1,826 in 1902, 1,727 in 1911. The fol- 
lowing list of villages was obtained principally 
from Teit: 

Villages of the Lower Thompsons: Chetawe, 
Kalulaadlek, Kapachichin, Kapaslok, Kimus, 
Kleaukt, Koiaum, Nkakim, Nkattsim, Nkoi- 
am, Noieltsi, Npiktim, Ntsuwiek, Sintaktl, 
Skohwak, Skuzis, Skwauyik, Spaim, Spuzzum, 
Stahehani, Suk, Taqwayaum, Tikwalus, Tlikt- 
laketin, Tzauamuk. 

Villages of the Lytton band: Anektettim, 
Cisco, Kittsawat, Natkelptetenk, Nchekche- 
kokenk, Nehowmean, Nikaomin, Nkoikin, 
Nkya, Nodt, Npuichin, Ntlaktlakitin, Staiya, 
Stryne, Tlkamcheen, Tuhezep. 

Villages of the Upper Fraser band: Ahulka, 
Nesikeep, Nkaktko, Ntlippaem, Skekaitin, 
Tiaks. 

Villages of the Spence Bridge band: At- 
chitchiken, Klukluuk, Nkamchin, Nkoeitko, 
Nokem, Nskakaulten, Ntekem, Nukaatko, 
-Pekaist, Pemainus, Semehau, Snapa, Spatsum, 
Stlaz, Tlotlowuk, Zakhauzsiken. 


Villages of the Nicola band: Hanehewedl, 
Huthutkawedl, Koiskana, Kwilchana, Naaik, 
Nehekus, Nsisket, Ntstlatko, Petutek, Sha- 
hanik, Tsulus, Zoht. 

To these the following names must be added, 
although one or two of them may possibly be 
synonyms: Cheuek, Kokoiap, Nhaiiken, Nkah- 
limiluh, Nkaih, Nzatzahatko, Paska, Schaeken, 
Shkuet, Shkuokem, Shuimp, Skappa, Snakaim, 
Spapium, Timetl, Tsuzel. 

For detailed information consult Teit in 
Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, pt. 1v, 1900, 
and Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 
Brit. A. A. S., 1889. 

(J. R. 8.) 
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Cé’qtamux.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1 
167, 1900 (Lillooet name, from name of Thompson r.). 
Clunsus.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, 1, 311, 1874. Cou- 
teaux.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19, 1862. Kla- 
ckarpun.—Survey map, Hydrog. Office, U. S. N., 1882. 
Knife Indians.—Teit, op. cit. (mame given by em- 
ployees Hudson’s Bay Co.). Knives.—Anderson quoted 
by Gibbs in Hist. Mag., vi, 76. 1863. Liikatimii’x.— 
Teit, op. cit. (Okinagan name). Neklakapamuk.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 15, 1879. Neklakussamuk.—Brit. Col. 
map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. N-hla-kapm-uh.— 
Mackay quoted by Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 
sec. 11, 6, 1891. Nicoutameens.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 


296, 1862. Nicoutamuch.—Ibrd. Nicute-much.— 
Anderson, op. cit. Nitlakapamuk.—Good Offices in 
Nitlakapamuk, 1880. Nko’atamux.—Teit, op. cit., 


167 (Shuswap name). N-ku-tam-euh.—Mackay, op. 
cit., 5. Nkutémixu.—Gatschet, MS., B. A. E. (Okina- 
gan name). Niak’a’pamux.—Teit, op. cit. (own 
name, sometimes given to Lytton band alone). N’tla- 
ka’/pamug.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 10, 
1889. N-tla-ka-pe-mooh.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Can., sec. 1, 6, 1891. Ntlakya’pamug.—Boas in 
5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 10, 1889. Sa’lic.—Teit, 
op. cit. (Okinagan name). Saw-meena.—Anderson, 
op. cit., 71 (so called by the Tait, a Cowichan tribe). 
SremaA/mila.—Teit, op. cit. (so called by the Cowichan 
of Fraser delta). Ske-yuh.—Mackay, op. cit. (‘the 
people’: own name). Somena.—lIbid. (‘inland hunt- 
ers’: Cowichan name). Thompson River Indians.— 
Dawson, ibid., 6 (name given by whites). Thompsons. 
—Ibid. 


Ntlippaem (Nuip’pa’Em, ‘to extract mar- 
row’, according to Teit; ‘deep’, according to 
Hill-Tout). A village of the Upper Fraser 
band of Ntlakyapamuk on the w. side of 
Fraset r., 22 m. above Lytton, Brit. Col. 


Nick-el-palm.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 
1872, Nitlpam.—Can. Ind. Aff., 78, 1878. N’k'Ipan. 
—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. 
Nuip’pa’em.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 0, 
172, 1900. . 


Ntlkius (NLki'us). An Okinagan town on 
Similkameen r., Brit. Col.—Teit in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., mu, 174, 1900. 


Ntshaautin (‘people down against the 
island’). A Takulli sept dwelling along 
Blackwater r. and upper Nechako r., Brit. Col., 
in the villages of Tluskez, Ilkatsho, and Pelt- 
katchek. Former villages were Tsitsi and 
Ilrak, now abandoned. Pop. 185 in 1893. 


Natcotetains.—Domenech, Deserts N. Am., 1, 442, 
1860. Nazeteoten.—De Smet, Oregon Miss., 100, 1847. 
Nechao-tin.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 
Nesuia Dinais.—Mackenzié, Voy., 309, 1801. Neote- 
tain.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 59, 1855. Ntshaan- 
tin.—Domenech, Deserts N. Am., 11, 62, 1860. Ntsha- 
autin.—Hale, Ethnog. and Philol., 202, 1846. Nu- 
tcah-’tenne.—Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., Iv, 25; 
1893. Nu-tca-’tenne.—Ibid. 


Ntstlatko (NtsLa’'tko, ‘cold water’). A vil 
lage of the Nicola band of the Ntlakyapamuk 
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near Nicola r., a few miles from the w. end of 
Nicola lake, Brit. Col. 


Coldwater.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., m1, 
174, 1900 (white man’s name). Ntsata/tko.—Ibid. 
Ntszia’tko.— Ibid. 


Ntsuwiek (Ntsuwi’ék). A village of the 
Ntlakyapamuk on the w. side of Fraser r., 27 
m. above Yale, Brit. Col—Teit in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 169, 1900. 


Nuchatl. The principal village of the 
Nuchatlitz on Esperanza inlet, w. coast of 
Vancouver id.—Can. Ind. Aff., 264, 1902. 


Nuchatlitz (‘mountain house.’— Sproat) 
A Nootka tribe occupying the village of Nu- 
chatl and others on Nuchatlitz and Esperanza 
inlets, w. coast of Vancouver id. Pop. 74 in 
1902, 62, in 1904; 52 in 1906; 41 in 1911. 


Neu-chad-lits.—Jewitt, Narr., 36, repr. 1849. Neu- 
chalits.—Armstrong, Oregon, 136, 1857. Neuchal- 
let.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 1862. Noochahlaht.— 


Sproat, Savage Life, 308, 1868. Nooch-aht-aht.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. 1894, 357, 1895. Nooch-ahtl-aht.— 
Ibid., 1896, 430, 1897. Nooch-alh-laht.—Ibid., 1883, 
188, 1884. Noochartl-aht.—Ibid., 1894, 276, 1895. 
Noochatl-aht.—Ibid., 52, 1875. Nutca’tlath.—Boas 
in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31, 1890. 


Nudlung. A summer settlement of the 
Akudnirmiut Eskimo on Howe bay, Baffin 
island. 


Noodlook.—McDonald, Discov. of Hogarth’s Sd., 86, 
1841. Nudlung.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 441, 
1888. 


Nugumiut (‘inhabitants of the cape’). An 
Eskimo tribe occupying the peninsula between 
Frobisher bay and Cumberland sd., Baffin 
island. Sealing on the floes with the harpoon 
killing walrus at the floe edge, and hunting 
deer in the summer are their occupations. 
Their permanant villages are Nugumiut, 
Operdniving, Tornait, Tuarpukdjuak, and 
Ukadlik. Other settlements are Akbirsiar- 
bing, Ekaluin, Kassigiakdjuak, Kekertukjuag, 
Kodlimarn, and Nuvuktualung. Pop. about 
80 in 1883. 


New Gummi Lurk.—British Admiralty chart. Nu- 
gumeute.—Kumlien in Bull. Nat. Mus. no. 15, 15, 
1879. Nugumiut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 422, 
1888. 


Nugumiut. A winter village of Nugumiut 
Eskimo at the entrance to Frobisher bay, 
Baffin island.—Boas in 6th Rep.B.A.E., map, 
1888. 


Nuhalk (Nuza'lk.!). A Bellacoola division 
embracing the following 8 villages, at the 
- mouth of Bellacoola r., Brit. Col.: Atlklaktl, 
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Komkutis, Osmakmiketlp, Peisela, Sakta, 
Selkuta, Stskeitl, and Tkeiktskune, They in- 


clude the Keltakkaua, Potlas, Siatlhelaak, 
Spukpukolemk, and Tokoais gentes. 
Nuchalkm,yx’*.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, 130, 
1887 (-mx' =‘people’). Nuqa’ika.—Boas in 7th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. Nuqa’/Ikmu.—Ibid. 
(-mH =‘people of’). Nuxa’lk*!.—Boas in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 49, 1898. 

Nuiku (Nu’iku). A Bellacoola village at 
the head of South Bentinck arm, Brit. Col. 
It is one of the Talio towns. 

No/ik‘.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 
Ni’iku.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 49, 
1898. 

Nukaakmats (Nuqa’axmats). A Bellacoola 

town on Bellacoola r., above Asenane, Brit. 


Col. 


Nuk‘a’/aqmats.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
3, 1891. Nuqa’/axmats.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 11, 49, 1898... 

Nukaatko (Nukaa’tko, Nukad’tqo, or 
NeEkad’tko, ‘one little water’). A village of 
the Spence Bridge band of Ntlakyapamuk, 
on the n. side of Thompson r., 43m. above 
Lytton, Brit. Col—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., m, 173, 1900. 


Nukits (Nak'7’ts). A Bellacoola village on 
Bellacoola r., above Snutele, Brit. Col. 


Ni’/kuits.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 
1891. Nuk’i’ts.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
i, 49, 1900. 


Nukitsomk (Nuxitsd’mx). A Wikeno vil- 
lage on Rivers inlet, Brit. Col—Boas in Peter- 
manns Mitt., pt. 5, 130, 1887. 


Nuklako. A Hankutchin village of 82 

inhabitants on Yukon r., near the mouth of 
Klondike r., 5. §. of the boundary line be- 
tween Alaska and British Columbia. 
Fort Reliance.—Petroff in 10th Census, Alaska, map, 
1884. Nu-kla-ko.—Schwatka, Rep. on Alaska, 86, 
1885. Takon Indians.—lIbid., 84. Tchi-car-gut- 
ko-tan.—lIbid., 86 (Ingalik name). 

Nulaautin. A sept of the Takulli living 

in the village of Nulkreh, on Noolki lake, 
Brit. Col.; pop. 56, in 1879. 
Nalo-tin.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Nool-ké-o-tin.— 
Dawson in Rep. Can. Geol. Surv. 1879-80, 30s, 1881. 
Nulaantins.— Domenech, Deserts N. Am., 11, 62, 1860. 
Nulaautin.—Hale, Ethnog. and Philol., 202, 1846, 
Stony Creek band.—Can. Ind. Aff., 214, 1902. 

Nulkreh. The Nulaautin village on Noolki 
lake, s. of Nechako r., Brit. Col—Morice in 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., x, 109, 1893. 


Nun (Nan). The name of an ancestor of 
one of the Koskimo gentes, sometimes applied 
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to the gens itself—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., 
pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Nunemasekalis (Ni’nEmEasqdlis, ‘old from 
the beginning’). A gens of the Tlauitsis, a 
Kwakiutl tribe. 

Nunemasek’‘a/lis.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 54, 1890. Ni’nemasnqalis.—Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. 1895, 330, 1897. 

Nurata. <A settlement of the Sikosuil- 
armiut, ©. of King cape, Baffin island.—Boas 
in 6th Rep. B.A.E., 421, 1888. 


Nusatsem (Nusa’tsEm). A Bellacoola set- 
tlement at the junction of Nusatsem and Bella- 
coola rs., Brit. Col.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 1, 49, 1898. 


Nuskek (Nuszé’q/). A Bellacoola town on 
North Bentinck arm, Brit. Col——Boas in 
Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 48, 1898. 


Nusk2Ist (Ndasq/Ez’lst). A Bellacoola vil- 
lage on Bellacoola r. above Tskoakkane, Brit, 
Col. The people of this place were subdivided 
into 3 gentes, 2 of which were called Tlakau- 
moot and Kookotlane. 


Na’sk*'rlst.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 
1891. Nusk’’n/Istemu.—Ibid. (-Emh=‘people’). 
Niasq!n/Ist.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 
49, 1898. 


Nutlitleik (NuLLé’ix). A Bellacoola village 
on Bellacoola r., above Nuskelst, Brit. Col. 
Nu.vé/ix.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., u, 49, 
1898. Niuatitlé’/iqg.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 8, 1891. 

Nuvujalung. An autumn settlement of 
Talirpingmiut Okomiut Eskimo, on the s. w. 
shore of Cumberland sd., Baffin island.—Boas 
in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


‘Nuvujen (‘the capes’). An Okomiut Es- 
kimo winter village of the Talirpingmiut on 
the w. shore of Cumberland sd.; pop. 26 in 
1883. 


Newboyant.—Kumlien in Bull. Nat. Mus., no. 15, 15, 
1879. Nuvujen.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 426, 
1885. 


Nuvuktualung. A summer village of the 
Nugumiut Eskimo on Frobisher bay, s. 2. 
Baffin island.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 
1888. 


Nuvuns. An Aivilirmiut Eskimo winter 
village on Melville penin., nN. £. of the entrance 
to Lyons inlet, Franklin. 


Noowook.—Lyons, Priv. Jour., 345, 1824. Nuvuk.— 
Boas in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xv, 6, 1901. Nu- 
vukdjuaq.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 
Nuvung.—Ibid., 449. 
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Nzatzahatko (N’zatzahatkd, ‘clear water’). 
A village of the Ntlakyapamuk on Fraser r., 
Brit. Col., just below Cisco.—Hill-Tout in 
Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 1899. 


Obidgewong. A Chippewa. and Ottawa 
settlement on the w. shore of lake Wolsey, 
Manitoulin id. lake Huron, Ontario, contain- 
ing 17 inhabitants in 1884, but reduced to 7 
in 1911. Their reserve consists of 800 acres. 
They cultivate the soil, are good bushmen, 
and in winter cut ties and posts and peel 
bark; also load vessels in summer. 
Obidgewong.—Canadian official form. Wabi'tig- 
waiyang.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1905 (correct name). 

Occow, Okow. The yellow pike perch 
(Lucioperca americana) of the northern great 
lakes, mentioned by Richardson in Franklin’s 
Narrative (1823) and again in the Fauna Bor. 
Amer., 11, 1836. The name has since been 
adopted in ichthyological works. It is from 
Cree okaw, cognate with Chippewa oka. 
(q. v.) (w. R. G.) 


Odiserundy. A prominent warrior in the 
Revolution, often called John the Mohawk, 
and in chief command of a war party in 1777. 
The name is now written Deseronto, ‘the 
lightning has struck.’ In the New York State 
Library at Albany is a letter from John 
Deserontyon, dated Bay of Quinte, Nov., 
1796. where he headed a band of Mohawk. 
He was present at a treaty with the United 
States after the Revolution. Deseronto, Ont., 
bears his name. (Ww. M. B.) 


Oealitk (O’éalitx). A sept of the Bellabella, 
a Kwakiutl tribe inhabiting the s. shore of 
Milbanke sd., Brit. Col. 
O’éalitq.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 52, 
1890. O/ealitx.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 328, 
1897. Onie-le-toch.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app.,; 
1859. Owia-lei-toh.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit. Col., 1178, 1884. Oyelloightuk.—Brit. Col. map, 
Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 


Oetlitk (Oé’Litr). A sept of the Bellabella, 

which, according to Tolmie and Dawson, oc- 
cupied the middle section of Milbanke sd.,. 
British Columbia. 
O@’Litx.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 328, 1897° 
O@’tlitq.— Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 52° 
1890. Okatlituk.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria’ — 
1872. Owit-lei-toh.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs* © 
Brit. Col., 1178, 1884. Weetle-toch.—Kane, Wand 
in N. A., app., 1859. Weitle toch.—Schoolcraft, Ind 
Tribes, v, 487, 1855. 


Ohamil. A Cowichan tribe on the s. side 
of lower Fraser r., Brit. Col., just below Hope; 
pop. 53 in 1911. 
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Ohamiel.—Can. Ind. Aff., 78, 1878. Ohamil.—lIbid., 
pt. 11, 160, 1901. 
mille.—Ibid., 1889, pt. 1, 268, 1890. Omail.—Brit. 
Col. map, Ind. Aff.,- Victoria, 1872 (given as the name 
of a town). 


Oherokouaehronon (‘people of the grass 
country.’—Hewitt. An unidentified tribe 
mentioned with many others in a list of peo- 
_ples dwelling above Sault St. Louis (Lachine 
raps.) St. Lawrence r. in 1640 (Jes. Rel. 
1640, 35, 1858). The list is imperfect, contain- 
ing duplicate names given as separate tribes. 


Ohrante. A Mohawk warrior in 1776, 
called Oteroughyanento when he and Joseph 
Brant met Lord Germain in London, Mar. 14 
of the year named. He seems to be the Aruntes 
whose name appears on one of the Montreal 
medals, several of which have been connected 
with Indians of that period. (W. M. B.) 


Oiaht. A Nootka tribe on Barkley sd., 
w. coast of Vancouver id., Brit. Col. Ahad- 
zooas is their principal village. Pop. 159 in 
1902, 145 in 1906; 1381 in 1911. 


HOd’aiath.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31. 
1890. Ohey-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1880, 315, 1881. 
Ohiat.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 1861. Ohyaht.— 
Sproat, Savage Life, 308, 1868. Ohyats.—Mayne, op. 
cit., 270. Oiaht.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1883, 188, 1884. 
Oiatuch.—Grant in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 293, 1857. 
Oyty-aht.—Brit. Col. Map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 


Ojeejok (Uchichak, ‘crane’). 
Chippewa. 
Ad-je-jawk.—Tanner, Narr., 315, 1830. Attoch- 
ingochronon.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 35, 1858 (Huron name). 
Aud-je-jauk.—Ramsey in U. S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 91, 
1850. O-jee-jok’.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877. 
Uj-e-jauk.—Warren in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 44, 
1885. Utcitcak.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906 (proper 
form; tc =ch). 

Oka. A modern village of Iroquois, Nip- 
issing, and Algonkin, on lake of Two Mountains, 
Ottawa r., near Montreal. Cuoq says oka 
is the Algonkin name for goldfish or pickerel 
(see Occow). The Iroquois name, Kanesatake, 
signifies ‘on the hillside,’ from onesata ‘slope or 
mountain side,’ ke ‘at or on.’ 

The village was settled in 1720 by Catholic 
Iroquois, who were previously at the Sault 
au Récollet, and who numbered about 900 at 
the time of removal. Soon after they were 
joined by some Nipissing and Algonkin, who 
removed from a mission on isle aux Tourtres, 
the latter place being then abandoned. The 
two bodies occupy different portions of the 
village separated by the church, the Iroquois 
using the corrupted Mohawk language, while 
theothersspeak Algonquian. The total number 


A gens of the 


O’Hamil.—Ibid., 309, 1879. Oha-, 
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of both was 375 in 1884, and 501 (434 Iro- 
quois, 67 Algonkin) in 1911. In 1881 a part 
of them removed to Watha (Gibson), Ontario, 
where they are now established, numbering 
130, making the total number at both settle- 
ments about 630. For an account of these 
Indians see Life of Rev. Amand Parent, 
Toronto, 1886, in which the religious troubles 
are related from a Protestant point of view. 


GUM J..Ny Be.) 


Canaghsadagaes.—Johnson (1767) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., vir, 958, 1856. Canasadagas.—Johnson (1763), 
ibid., 582. Canasadauga.—Eastburn (1758) quoted 
by Drake, Trag. Wild., 283, 1841. Canasadogh.—La 
Tour, Map, 1779. Canasadogha.—lIbid., 1782. Ca- 
nasatauga.—Smith (1799) quoted by Drake, Trag. 
Wild., 181, 1841. Canassadaga.—Colden (1727), 
Five Nat., 172, 1747. Canassategy.—Weiser (1753) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vi, 795, 1855. Caneghsa- 
darundax.—Message of 1763, ibid., vir, 544, 1856 
(should be Canasasaga, Arundax [Adirondacks]). Ca- 
nessedage.—Governor of Canada (1695), ibid., Iv, 
120, 1854. Cannusadago.—Petition of 1764, ibid., 
vu, 614, 1856. Canossadage.—Romer (1700), ibid., 
Iv, 799, 1854. Conaghsadagas.—Canajoharie Conf. 
(1759), ibid., vir, 393, 1856. Conasadagah.—Stoddert 
(1750), ibid., vz, 582, 1855. Conasadago.—Murray 
(1782) in Vt. Hist. Soc. Coll., m, 357, 1871. Conasa- 
dauga.—Eastburn (1758) quoted by Drake, Trag. 
Wild., 271, 1841. Conessetagoes.—Clinton (1745) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v1, 276, 1855. Conestauga.— 
Smith quoted by Day, Penn., 118, 1843. Conissa- 
dawga.—Hale in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 93, 1827. 
Connasedagoes.—Bouquet (1764) quoted by Jefferson, 
Notes, 147, 1794. Connecedaga.—Long, Voy. and 
Trav., 25, 1791. Connecedegas.—McKenney and 
Hall, Ind. Tribes, m1, 80, 1854. Connefedagoes.— 
Hutchins (1778) in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v1, 714, 
1857. Connesedagoes.—Croghan (1765) in Monthly 
Am. Jour. Geol., 272, 1831. Connosedagoes.— 
Thompson quoted by Jefferson, Notes, 282, 1825. 
Connosidagoes.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 126, 
1816. Connossedage.—Hansen (1700) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., 1v, 805, 1854. Ganagsadagas.—German 
Flats Conf. (1770), ibid., vir, 229, 1857. Ganesa- 
tagué.—Doc. of 1741, ibid., rx, 1079, 1855. Kanassa- 
tagi lunuak.—Gatschet, Penobscot MS., B. A. E., 1887 
(Penobscot name). Kanesatake.—Cuogq, Lex. Iroq., 
10, 1883 (Mohawk name). Kanesatarkee.—King, 
Journ. Arc. Ocean, 1, 11, 1836. Kanossadage.—Freer- 
man (1704) in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., 1v, 1163, 1854. 
Lac de deux Montagne.—Stoddert (1750), ibid., vz, 
582, 1855. Lac de deux Montagnes.—Johnson 
(1763), ibid., viz, 582, 1856. Lake of the Two Moun- 
tains.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 333, 1855. Oka.—Can. Ind. 
Aff., 31, 1878. Scawendadeys.—Johnson (1747) in N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vu, 359, 1855. Scenondidies.— 
Stoddert (1753), ibid., 780. Schawendadies.—fFt. 
Johnson Conf. (1756), ibid., vit, 239, 1856. Shoeni- 
dies.—Lindesay (1749), ibid., vi, 538, 1855. 
Shouwendadies.—Ft. Johnson Conf. (1756), ibid., 


vu, 233, 1856. Skawendadys.—Canajoharie Conf. 
(1759), ibid. 392. Two-Mountain Iroquois.— 
Morgan, Systems Consang., 153, 1871. Village of 


the Two Mountains.—Jefferys, Fr. Dom., pt. 1, 14, 
ledeale 
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Okak. A Moravian Eskimo mission on an 
island in Okak bay, coast of Labrador, estab- 
lished in 1776. The first Christian Eskimo 
convert in Labrador was baptized here in the 
same year. In 1851 the natives of the vicinity 
suffered severely from famine. It is still a 
flourishing station and the seat of an orphan 
asylum. 

_ Okak.—Thompson, Moravian Miss., 229, 1890. Ok- 


kak.—Hind, Labrador Penin., 11, 199, 1863. O’Kok.— 
McLean, Hudson Bay, 11, 157, 1849. 


Okanagan Lake. The local name for a 
body of Okinagan on the w. shore of Okanagan 
lake in s. w. British Columbia; pop. 37 in 
1901, the last time the name appears. 


Helowna.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 166, 1901. 
—WName of town. 


Oke. The principal village of the Ehatisaht 
(q. v.), on Esperanza inlet, w. coast of Vancou- 
ver id., Brit. Col—Can. Ind. Aff., 264, 1902. 


Kelowna. 


Okinagan (etymology doubtful). A name 
originally applied to the confluence of Simil- 
kameen and Okanagan rs., but extended first 
to include a small band and afterward to a 
large and important division of the Salishan 
family. They formerly inhabited the w. side 
of Okanagan r., Wash., from old Ft. Okanagan 
to the Canadian border, and, in British Colum- 
bia, the shores of Okanagan lake and the sur- 
rounding country. Later they displaced an 
Athapascan tribe from the valley of the Simil- 
kameen. In 1906 there were 527 Okinagan on 
Colville res., Wash., and 824* under the Kam- 
loops-Okanagan agency, British Columbia; 
total, 1,351. Gibbs in 1855 gave the following 
list of Okinagan bands on Okanagan r.: 
Tkwuratum, Konekonep, Kluckhaitkwu, Kina- 
kanes, and Milakitekwa. The Kinakanes 
appear to be the Okinagan proper. He also 
classed the Sanpoil with them, but says ‘‘these 
are also claimed by the Spokans,”’ and in fact 
they are still oftener placed by themselves. 
To Gibbs’ list should be added the Intietook 
band of Ross. The following villages or bands 
are enumerated in the Canadian Reports of 
Indian Affairs: Ashnola, Chuchuwayha, Kere- 
meos, Nkamaplix, Nkamip, Okanagan Lake, 
Penticton, Shennosquankin, and Spahamin. 
Teit gives four others: Kedlamik, Komko- 
natko, Ntlkius, and Zutsemin. Dawson adds 
Whatlminek. 


*In 1911, there were 795 Indians under the Okanagan 
agency. 
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Kank’’utla’atlam.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes — 


Can., 10, 1889 (‘flatheads’: Kutenai name). Kina- 
kanes.—Gibbs in Pac. R. R. Rep., 1, 412, 1855. K6kr- 
nut’k’ké.—Chamberlain in 8th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
7, 1892 (Kutenai name). Oakanagans.—Ross, Fur 
Hunters, 1, 44, 1855. Oakinacken.—Ross, Adven- 
tures, 287, 1847 (used collectively and also as applying 
to a subdivision). Oakinagan.—Cox, Columb. R., u, 
86, 1831. Ochinakéin.—Giorda, Kalispel Dict., 1, 
439, 1877-79. Okanagam.—Duflot de Mofras, Oregon, 
1, 100, 1844. Okanagan.—Parker, Journal, 298, 1840. 
Okanagon.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 
167, 1900. O-kan-A-kan.—Morgan, Consang. and 
Affin., 290, 1871. Okanakanes.—De Smet, Letters, 
230, 1843. Okanaken.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., map, 1890. O’Kanies-Kanies.—Stevens in H. 
R. Doc. 48, 34th Cong., Ist sess., 3, 1856. Okena- 
ganes.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 477, 1855. Okenakanes. 
—De Smet, Letters, 224, 1843. Okiakanes.—Stevens 
in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1856, 190, 1857. Okinaganes.— 
De Smet, op. cit., 37. Okinagans.—M’ Vickar, Exped. 
‘Lewis and Clark, 11, 386, 1842. Okinahane.—Stevens 
in Sen. Ex. Doc. 66, 34th Cong., Ist sess., 12, 1856. 
OKinakain.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 1, 
27,1848. Okinakan.—Hale in U. S. Expl. Exped., v1, 
205, 1846. Okinakanes.—Stevens in U. S. Ind. Aff. 
Rep., 392, 1854. O’Kinakanes.—Taylor in Sen. Ex. 
Doc. 4, 40th Cong., spec. sess., 26, 1867. Okina’k’én. 
—Boasin 5th Rep. N.W. Tribes Can., 10, 1889. O’kin- 
a’k°én.—Chamberlain in 8th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
7, 1892. Okinekane.—De Smet, Letters; 215, 1843. 
Okin-e-Kanes.—Craig in H. R. Ex. Doc. 76, 34th Cong., 
3d sess., 171, 1857. O-kin-i-kaines.—Shaw in H. R. Ex. 
Doc. 37, 34th Cong., 3d sess., 113, 1857. Okinokans.— 
Watkins in Sen. Ex. Doc. 20, 45th Cong., 2d sess., 5, 1878. 
Q-ki-wah-kine.—Ross in U. S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 27, 
1870. Oknanagans.—Robertson (1846) in H. R. Ex. 


Doc. 76, 30th Cong., 1st sess., 9, 1848. Okonagan.— 
Wilkes, U. 8. Expl. Exped., tv, 431, 1845. Okonagon. 
—Dart in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 216, 1851. Okonegan.— 


Wilkes, ibid., 461, 1854. Omahanes.— Stevens in Sen. 
Ex. Doc. 66, 34th Cong., 1st sess., 10, 1856. Onkine- 
gans.—Lane in Sen. Ex. Doc. 52, 31st Cong., 1st sess., 
170, 1850. Oo-ka-na-kane.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Can., sec. m, 6, 1891 (Ntlakyapamuk name). 
Oukinegans.—Lane in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 159, 1850. 
Schit-hu-a-ut.—Mackay quoted in Trans. Roy. Soe. 
Can., sec. u, 6, 1891. Schit-hu-a-ut-uh.—Ibid. 
Sinkudili.—Gatschet, MS., B. A. E. (properly Ison- 
kuaili, ‘our people’: own name). Ske-luh.—Mackay 
quoted by Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 1, 7, 
1891 (own name). Soo-wan’/-a-mooh. — Dawson, 
ibid., 5 (Shuswap name). Su-a-na-muh.—Mackay 
quoted by Dawson, ibid. Tcitqua’ut.—Boas in 5th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 10, 1889 (Ntlakyapamuk 
name). U-ka-nakane.—Mackay quoted by Dawson, 
op. cit., 6. 


Okomiut (‘people of the lee side’). An 
Eskimo tribe dwelling on Cumberland sd., 
Baffin island. They embrace the Talirping- 
miut, Kinguamiut, Kingnaitmiut, and Sau- 
mingmiut. When whalers first visited them, 
about 1850, the population amounted to 1,500, 
but it was reduced to 245 in 1883. Their vil- 
lages and settlements are: Anarnitung, Aukard- 
neling, Ekaluakdjuin, Ekaluin, Ekalukdjuak, 
Idjorituaktuin, Igpirto, Imigen, Kangertloa- 
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ping, Kangertlung, Kangertlukdjuaq, Kar- 
mang, Karsukan, Karusuit, Katernuna, Kek- 
ertaujang, Kekerten, Kimissing, Kingaseare- 
ang, Kingua, Kitingujang, Kordlubing, Kouk- 
djuaq, Naujateling, Nedlung, Niantilik, Nird- 
lirn, Niutang, Nuvujalung, Nuvujen, Puje- 
tung, Sakiakdjung, Saunutung, Tikerakdjung, 
Tuakdjuak, Tupirbikdjuin, Ugjuktung, Ukiad- 
living, Umanaktuak, and Utikimiting. 

Oqgomiut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 424, 1888. 
Oxomiut.—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., no. 80, 69, 1885. 


Okpaak. A Malecite village on middle St. 
John r., N. B., in 1769. 
Ocpack.—La Tour, map, 1784. Okpaak.—Wood 
(1769) quoted by Hawkins, Miss., 361, 1845. Oug- 
pauk.—Jefferys, Fr. Doms., pt. 1, map, 119, 1761. 

Omamiwininiwak (‘people of lower part 
of the river’). The Nipissing name for the 
Algonkin, properly so called, survivors of 
whom still live at Bécancour and at Three 
Rivers, Quebec.—Cuoq, Lexique Algonquine, 
193, 1886. 


Omanitsenok (Omanits’énéx, ‘the people 
of Omanis,’ a place on Klaskino inlet, Brit. 
Col.). A gens of the Klaskino, a Kwakiutl 
tribe.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 329, 
1897. - 


Omatl (Omatl). The name of an ancestor 
of a Tlatlasikoala gens, sometimes applied to 
the gens itself—Boas in Petermanns Mitt., 
pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Omegeeze (Migizi ‘bald eagle’). A gens of 

the Chippewa. 
Me-giz-ze.—Tanner, Narr., 314, 1830. Me-gizzee.— 
Warren in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 44, 1885. Mi’- 
gisi.—Gatschet, Ojibwa MS., B. A. E., 1882. Migizi. 
—Wm. Jones,’inf’n, 1907 (correct form). O-me-gee- 
ze’.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877. 

Ommunise (Omiinise, ‘he gathers fire- 
wood.’—W. J.). A Chippewa or Ottawa band 
formerly living on Carp r., Mich.; also a place 
between lake of the Woods and Winnipeg, so 
called because of the scarcity of wood. 

Carp River band.—Smith in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 53, 
1851. Omanisé.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1905 (correct 
form). Ommunise.—Smith, op. cit. 

Onasakenrat (‘White Feather’) Joseph. 
A Mohawk chief, noted for his translations of 
religious works into his native language. He 
was born on his father’s farm, near Oka, 
Quebec, Sept. 4, 1845; at 14 years of age he 
was sent to Montreal College to be educated 
for the priesthood, remaining there about 4 
years. He was afterward converted to Pro- 
testantism and became an evangelical preacher. 
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On June 15, 1877, the Catholic church of Oka 
was burned, and Chief Joseph was tried for 
the offence, but was not convicted. He 
died suddenly, Feb. 8, 1881, at Caughna- 
waga. Among his translations into the Mo- 
hawk dialect are the Gospels (1880) and a 
volume of hymns. At the time of his death 
he was engaged in translating the remainder 
of the Bible, having reached in the work the 
Epistles to the Hebrews. 


Ondatra. A name for the muskrat (Fiber 
zibethicus), derived from one of the Huron 
dialects of the Iroquoian language early cur- 
rent in the Hochelaga region of Canada. A 
more common name is musquash, of Algon- 
quian origin. CASS Ca) 


Ondoutaouvaka. An Algonquian tribe or 
division, probably a part of the Montagnais, 
living in 1644 about 100 leagues above ‘‘Sa- 
guené,” (Saguenay), Quebec. 


Ondoutaoiiaheronnon.—Jes. Rel. 1644, 99, 1858. 
Ondoutaouaka.—Ibid., 1641, 10, 1858. 


Oneida (Anglicized compressed form of the 
common Iroquois term titonéf’iote’, ‘there it 
it-rock has-set-up (continuative),’ i. e. a rock 
that something set up and is still standing, 
referring to a large syenite boulder near the 
site of one of their ancient villages). A tribe 
of the Iroquois confederation, formerly occu- 
pying the country s. of Oneida lake, Oneida 
co., N. Y., and latterly including the upper 
waters of the Susquehanna. According to 
authentic tradition, the Oneida were the second 
tribe to accept the proposition of Dekanawida 
and Hiawatha to form a defensive and offensive 
league of all the tribes of men for the promo- 
tion of mutual welfare and security. In the 
federal council and in other federal assemblies 
they have the right to representation by 9 
federal chieftains of the highest rank. Like 
the Mohawk, the Oneida have only 3 clans, the 
Turtle, the Wolf, and the Bear, each clan being 
represented by 3 of the 9 federal representa- 
tives of this tribe (see Clan and Gens). In so 
far as eldership as a member of a clan phratry 
can give precedence in roll-call and the right 
to discuss first in order all matters coming 
before its side of the council fire, the Oneida 
are the dominant tribe within the tribal phratry 
called the Four (originally Two) Brothers and 
“Offspring,’’ to which they belong. In tribal 
assemblies the Turtle and the Wolf constitute 
a clan phratry, and the Bear another. The 
Oneida have usually been a conservative peo- 
ple in their dealing with their allies and with 
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other peoples. In 1635 they, with the Onon- 
daga, Cayuga, and Mohawk, sought to become 
parties to the peace concluded in the preceding 
year between the Seneca and the Hurons. 
At this period they were called sedentary and 
very populous, but only from Indian reports. 

The Jesuit Relation for 1646 (p. 3, 1858) 
says that, with the exception of the Mohawk, 
there was no treaty, properly speaking, then 
in existence between the Iroquois tribes in- 
clusive of the Oneida and the French. From 
the same Relation it is learned that “Onnie- 
oute’”’ (Oneniote), the principal Oneida village 
of that time, having lost the greater portion 
of its men in a war with the “upper Algon- 
quin,’”’ was compelled to request the Mohawk 
to lend aid in repeopling the village by granting 
thereto a colony of men, and that it was for 
this reason that the Mohawk ceremonially 
and publicly call the Oneida their daughter or 
son. This story is probably due to a miscon- 
ception of the fictitious political kinships and 
relationships established between the several 
tribes at the time of the institution and 
organization of the League (see Confedera- 
tion). The Cayuga and the Tuscarora are 
likewise called ‘Offspring,’’ but not for the 
reason above given. The Jesuit Relation for 
1648 (p.46) first definitely describes the Oneida. 
From the Relation for 1641 (p. 74) it is gath- 
ered that the Jesuit fathers had learned that 
the Oneida had a peculiar form of government 
in which the rulership alternated between the 
two sexes. This statement is likewise appar- 
ently due to a misconception of the fact that 
among Iroquois tribes the titles to the chief- 
ships belonged to the women of certain clans 
in the tribe and not to the men, although men 
were chosen by the women to exercise the 
rights and privileges and to perform the duties 
pertaining to these chiefships, and that there 
were, and indeed still are, a number of women 
filling federal chiefships bearing the name of 
the highest class. These women chieftains 
have approximately the same rights, privileges, 
and immunities as the men chiefs, but exercise 
them fully only in emergencies; they, too, 
maintain the institutions of society and gov- 
ernment among the women. 

The Jesuit Relation for 1667 (x11, 145, 1899) 
declares that the Oneida were at that time the 
least tractable of the Iroquois tribes. It was 
at this period that Father Bruyas was stationed 
at the mission of St. Frangois-Xavier among 
the Oneida. It is also learned from this source 
that the Mohegan and the Conestoga menaced 
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the Oneida. While on this mission Father 
Bruyas suffered for food for a part of the year 
and was compelled to sustain life on a diet of 
dried frogs. By the end of the year 1669 he 
had baptized 30 persons. In 1660 the Oneida 
with the Mohawk were the least populous of 
the Iroquois tribes. The Jesuit Relation for 
1669-70 speaks of the Oneida being present 
at a “feast of the dead’ held at the Mohawk 
village of Caughnawaga, showing that in a 
modified form at least the decennial ceremony 
of the so-called ‘“Dead Feast’? was practised 
among the Iroquois when first known. On 
Jan. 30, 1671, the Oneida began the torture of 
a captive Conestoga woman, and the torture 
was prolonged through 2 days and 2 nights 
because he in whose stead she had been given 
was burned at Conestoga for that length of 
time. It is held by some that the town de- 


~ fended by four lines of palisades closely fastened 


together and attacked by Champlain in 1615 


‘with his Huron and Algonquian allies, was an 


Oneida village, although other authorities 
place it elsewhere, in Onondaga territory. In 
fact, the wars of the Oneida were those of the 
League, although like the other tribes they 
seem to have put forth most energy against 
the tribes who in some manner had given 
them the greatest offence. The Catawba and 
the Muskhogean tribes, as well as the Susque- 
hanna river Indians, the Conestoga, gave most 
occupation to the Oneida warriors. 

After the conquest of the tribes on the Sus- 
quehanna and its tributaries and those on the 
Potomac, chiefly by the warriors of the Oneida, 
the Cayuga, and the Seneca, and those tribes 
which had submitted to Iroquois rule, a ques- 
tion arose as to the propriety of the Mohawk, 
who had not given any aid in subduing these 
peoples, sharing in the income arising from 
land sales there. Hence for a time the Mo- 
hawk received no emolument from this source, 
until the Iroquois tribes became divided and 
the Mohawk sold the lands in the Wyoming 
Valley region of Pennsylvania to the Susque- 
hanna Land Co. of Connecticut. This, then, 
in 1728, moved the great federal council of the 
league at Onondaga to send Shikellamy, an 
Oneida chief, as a superintendent, to the forks 
of the Susquehanna for the purpose of watch- 
ing over the affairs and the interests of the Six 
Nations of Iroquois in Pennsylvania. At first 
Shikellamy exercised a general supervision 
over the Shawnee and the Delawares, who 
thereafter were required to consult him in all 
matters arising between them and the pro- 
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prietary government. So well did he perform 
his duty that in 1745, Shikellamy was made 
full superintendent over all the dependent 
tribes on the Susquehanna, with his residence 
at Shamokin. He showed great astuteness in 
the management of the affairs intrusted to his 
care, seeking at all times to promote the inter- 
ests of his people. Such was the influence 
which the Oneida exercised on the Susque- 
hanna. 

In 1687 the Oneida were included in the 
warrant of the King of Great Britain to Gov. 
Dongan of New. York, authorizing him to 
protect the Five Nations as subjects of Great 
Britain. In 1696 Count Frontenac burned 
the Oneida castle, destroyed all their corn, and 
made prisoners of 30 men, women and chil- 
dren. 

In 1645-46 the Oneida were at war with the 
Nipissing, and one band of 17 warriors from 
“Ononiiote’”’ defeated an Algonkin party under 
Teswehat, the one-eyed chief of this people, 
killing the chief’s son and taking 2 women pri- 
soners. This Iroquois party was afterward 
defeated by 30 Hurons and the 2 women were 
recaptured. 

In the Jesuit Relation for 1666-68 Father 
Bruyas writes that the Oneida were reputed 
the most cruel of all the Iroquois tribes; that 
they had always made war on the Algonkin 
and the Hurons, and that two-thirds of the 
population of their villages was composed of 
the people of these two tribes who had become 
Iroquois in temper and inclination. This 
missionary adds that the nature of the Oneida 
was then altogether barbarous, being cruel, 
sly, cunning, and prone to bloodshed and 
carnage: ; 

In 1655 a party of 60 Oneida warriors was 
sent against the Amikwa, or Beaver Indians. 
This war was still in progress in 1661, for in 
that year, 2 bands, one of 24 and the other of 
30 warriors, were encountered on their way to 
fight the Amikwa. 

Chauchetiére (letter in Jesuit Relations, 
Thwaites ed., rx, 185, 1900) says that “war 
is blazing in the country of the Outaouaks,’’ 
that the Iroquois, especially the Oneida, con- 
tinued their hatred of the Outagami (Foxes) 
and the Illinois, and so have slain and captured 
many Illinois. In 1681 they killed or captured 
about 1,000 of these unfortunate people. 

In 1711, about half of the Tuscarora tribe, 
then dwelling in North Carolina, seems to have 
conspired with several alien neighbouring 
tribes and bands to destroy the Carolina sett- 


_lers. 
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The colonists, however, recollecting the 
ancient feud between the Southern and the 
Northern Indians, allied themselves with the 
Catawba and some Muskhogean tribes. The 
Tuscarora, sustaining several severe defeats, 
were finally driven from their homes and 
hunting grounds. This act of the Southern 
Indians made the hatred of the Iroquois 
against the Catawba more bitter and merci- 
less. 

The Oneida were at times friendly to the 
French and to the Jesuit missionaries, while 
the other Iroquois were their determined ene- 
mies. A great part of the Oneida and the 
Tuscarora, through the influence of Rev. 
Samuel Kirkland, remained neutral in the 
Revolutionary war, while the majority of the 
confederation of the Iroquois were divided and 
did not act as a unit in this matter. Early in 
that struggle the hostile Iroquois tribes at- 
tacked the Oneida and burned one of their 
villages, forcing them to take refuge near the 
Americans in the vicinity of Schenectady, 
where they remained until the close of the war. 
Shortly after the main body of the tribe re- 
turned to their former homes. At a later 
period a considerable number emigrated to 
Canada and settled on Grand r. and Thames r., 
Ontario. Another small band, called Oriskas, 
formed a new settlement at Ganowarohare, a 
few miles from the main body in Oneida co., 
N. Y. At different earlier periods the Oneida 
adopted and gave lands to the Tuscarora, the 
Stockbridges, and the Brothertons. The Tus- 
carora afterward removed to land granted by 
the Seneca in w. New York. In 1846, having 
sold most of their lands in New York, the 
greater part of the Oneida, together with their 
last two adopted tribes, removed to a tract on 
Green bay, Wis., where they now reside. 
Among those living in New York at the time 
of removal were two parties known respectively 
as the First Christian, and the Second Christian 
or Orchard party. 

The Oneida entered into treaties with the 
United States at Ft. Stanwix, N. Y., Oct. 22, 
1784; Ft. Harmar, O., Jan. 9, 1789; Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., Nov. 11, 1794; Oneida, N. Y., 
Dec. 2, 1794; Buffalo Creek, N. Y., Jan. 15, 
1838; and Washington, D. C., Feb. 3, 1888. 
They also held no fewer than 30 treaties with 
the State of New York between the years 1788 
and 1842. 

The estimates of Oneida population at 
different periods are no more satisfactory than 
those relating to the other Iroquois tribes. 
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The earliest account (1660) gives them 500. 
They are placed at 1,000 in 1677 and 1721, 
In 1770 they were estimated at 410, in 1776 at 
628, and in 1795 at 660, and were said to have 
been decreasing for along time. They number 
at present (1906) about 3,580, of whom 286 
are still in New York, 2,151 under the Oneida 
School Superintendency in Wisconsin, 783* on 
Thames r., Ontario, besides those settled 
among the other Iroquois on Grand r., Ontario. f 
There are no means of learning the number of 
Oneida who joined the several colonies - of 
Catholic Iroquois. 

The Oneida towns, so far as known, were: 
Awegen, Brothertown, Cahunghage, Canow- 
dowsa, Cowassalon, Chittenango, Ganadoga, 
Hostayuntwa, Oneida, Opolopong, Oriska, 
Ossewingo, Ostogeron, Schoherage, Sevege, 
Solocka, Stockbridge, Tegasoke, Teseroken, 
Teiosweken, and Tkanetota. (J. N. B. H.) 


Anayints.—Pa. Col. Rec., rv, 584, 1851. Anayot 
haga.—Pyrleus (ca. 1750) quoted in Am. Antiq., Iv, 
75, 1881. Annegouts.—Bacqueville de la Potherie: 
Hist. Amér. Septent., mm, 3, 1753. Anoyints.—Mall- 
ery in Proc. A. A. A. S., xxv, 352, 1877. Hogh-na- 
you-tau-agh-taugh-caugh.—Macauley, N. Y., u, 
176, 1829. Honnehiouts.—Hennepin, New Discov., 
map, 1698. Huniedes.—Doc. of 1676 in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., xm, 500, 1881. Janadoah.—Morse, Am. 
Geog., 1, 454, 1819 (here used for Iroquois generally). 
Janitos.—Lawson (1700) quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, vi, 326, 1857 (incorrectly given as Lawson’s 
form). Jennitos.—Lawson (1709), Hist. Car., 82, 
1860. Nation de la Pierre.—Jes. Rel. 1669, 7, 1858. 
Ne-ar-de-on-dar-go’-war,—Morgan, League Iroq., 
98, 1851 (council name). Neharontoquoah.—Weiser 
(1750) in Pa. Col. Rec., v, 477, 1851. Ne-haw-re- 
tah-go.— Macauley, N. Y., 1, 185, 1829. Ne-haw- 
re-tah-go0-wah.—Beauchamp in Bull. 78, N. Y. State 
Mus., 161, 1905. Ne-haw-teh-tah-go0.—Cusick, Six 
Nations, 16, 1828. Ne’yutka.—Gatschet, Seneca MS., 
B. A. E., 1882 (Seneca name). Ne/yutkanonu’nd- 
shunda.—Ibid. (another Seneca name). Niharunta- 
¢oa.—Pyrleus (ca. 1750) in Am. Antiq., Iv, 75, 1881. 
Niharuntaquoa.—Weiser (1748), op. cit., rv, 664, 1851. 
Nihatiloefidagowa.—J. N. B. Hewitt, inf’n, 1907 
(‘they are large trees’: political name): Nihoronta- 
gowa.—Benson quoted by Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 5, 111, 
1848. Niondago’a.—Gatschet, Seneca MS., B. A. E., 
1882 (‘large trees’: Seneca name). Niunda-ko’wa.— 
Gatschet, Seneca MS., 1882 (‘large trees’). Onayauts. 
—Writer quoted by Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 5, 4, 1848. 
Onayiuts.—Colden (1727), Five Nat., app., 58, 1747. 
O-na-yote’-ka-o-no.—Morgan, League Iroq., 52, 
1851. Oncidas.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 527, 
1878 (misprint). Oncydes.—Humphreys, Acct., 294, 
1730 (misprint). O-nea-yo-ta-au-cau.—Barton, New 
Views, app., 6, 1798. Onedes.—Albany Conf. (1737) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v1, 98, 1855. Onedoes.— 
Colden (1738), ibid., 123. Oneiadas.—Writer of 1792 


*In 1911, there were 777. 
tIn 1911, there were 362 Oneidas on the Six Nations 
res. on the Grand river. 
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in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., 1, 287, 1806. Onei- 
adds.—Doce. of 1687 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., m1, 432, 
1853. Oneiades.—Allyn (1666) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 3d s., x, 63, 1849. Oneidaes.—Dudley (1721) in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., vr, 244, 1819. Oneidas. 
—Doe. of 1676 in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., x11, 502, 1881. 
Oneides.—Andros (1679), ibid., 111, 277, 1853. Onei- 
does.—Colhoun (1753), ibid., v1, 821, 1855. Oneids.— 
Vernon (1697), ibid., rv, 289, 1854. Oneijdes.—Wes- 
sels (1693), ibid., 60. Oneiochronon.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 
35, 1858. Oneiotchronons.—lIbid., 1646, 34, 1858. 
Onei8chronons.—Ibid., 1639, 67, 1858. Oneiouks.— 
Coxe, Carolana, 56, 1741. Oneiouronons.—Cour- 
celles (1670) in Margry, Déc., 1, 178, 1875. Oneiout.— 
Jes. Rel. 1656, 12, 1858 (village). Onei8tcheronons.— 
Jes. Rel. 1646, 34, 1858. Oneioutchronnons.—lIbid., 
1656, 17, 1858. Onei-yu-ta-augh-a.—Macauley, N. 
Y., u, 185, 1829. Oneiyutas.—Edwards (1751) in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., x, 146, 1849. Onejda.— 
Wraxall (1754) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v1, 857, 1855. 
Onejdes.—Cortland (1687), ibid., 1, 435, 1853. 
Onejoust.—Louis XIV (1699), ibid., rx, 698, 1855. 
Oneotas.—Mallery in Proc. A. A. A. S., xxv, 352. 
1877. Oneout.—Jes. Rel. 1656, 10, 1858 (village). 
Oneoutchoueronons.—Jes. Rel. 1656, 10. 1858. 
Oneyades.—Doc. of 1679 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
xu, 536, 1881. Oneydas.—Doc. of 1677, ibid., xin, 


510, 1881. Oneydays.—Albany Conf. (1748), ibid., v1, 
447, 1855. Oneyders.—Markham (1691), ibid., 1, 
807, 1853. Oneydes.—Livingston (1677), ibid., xin, 
510, 1881. Oneydese.—Livingston (1720), ibid., v, 


565, 1855. Oneydeys.—Albany Conf. (1751), ibid., vt, 
719, 1855. Oneydoes.—Marshe (1744) in Mass. Hist. 
Soe. Coll., 3d s., vir, 196, 1838. Oneydos.—Clarkson 
(1691) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., mz, 814, 1853. Oneyds. 
—Fletcher (1693), ibid., tv, 55, 1854. Oneyede.— 
Dongan (1688), ibid., 521. Oneyonts.—Boudinot, 
Star in the West, 100, 1816. Oneyoust.—Denonville 
(1685) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 282, 1855. One- 
yuts.—Macauley, N. Y., u, 176, 1829. Oniadas.— 
Carver, Travels, 172, 1778. Oniades.—Coursey (1682) 
in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., xu, 557, 1881. Onids.— 
Homann Heirs map, 1756. Oniedas.—Vetch (1719) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 531, 1855. Oniedes.— 
Albany Conf. (1746), ibid., vr, 317, 1855. Onioets.— 
Coxe, Carolana, 56, 1741. Onioutcheronons.—Jes. 
Rel. 1646, 3, 1858. Oniouts.—Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, 
v, 154, 1855. Oniyouths.—Boudinot, Star in the 
West, 128, 1816. O-ni-yu-ta.—Macauley, N. Y., 0, 
176, 1829. Oniyutaaugha.—lIbid., 274. Onneio- 
chronnons.—Jes. Rel. 1648, 46, 1858. Onneiot- 
chronnons.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 3, 1858. Onneioust.— 
Bruyas (1673) in Margry, Déc., 1, 242, 1875. Onnei- 
out.—Vaudreuil (1712), ibid., 41. Onneioutchoue-" 
ronons.—Jes. Rel. 1656, 14, 1858. Onneioute.—Jes. 
Rel. 1664, 34, 1858. Onnei8theronnon.—Jes. Rel. 
1660, 6, 1858. Omneiouthronnons.—Jes. Rel. 1657, 
34, 1858. Onnejioust.—Bellin, map, 1755. Onnejo- 
chronons.—Jes. Rel. 1652, 35, 1858. Onnejoust.— 
Louis XIV (1699) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 697, 
1855. Onnejouts.—Jes. Rel. 1669, 7, 1858. Onney- 
des.—Dongan (1687) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., m1, 438, 
1853. Onneyotchronon.—Jes. Rel., index, 1858. 
Onneyouth.—Charlevoix, Voy. to N. Am., 1, 25, 1761, 
Onnogontes.—Charlevoix (1736) in Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, m1, 555, 1853. Onnoyotes.—Lahontan, New 
Voy., 1, 157, 1703. Onnoyoute.—Ibid., map. Qno- 
dos.—Coxe, Carolana, map, 1741. Onoiochrhonons. 
—Jes. Rel. 1635, 34, 1858. Onojake.—La Montagne 
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(1664) in N. Y. Doé. Col. Hist., x1, 355, 1881. Ono- 
yats.—Mallery in Proc. A. A. A. S., xxvi, 352, 1877. 
Onoyauts.—Greenhalgh (1677) in N. Y. Doc: Col. 
Hist., mr, 252, 1853. Onoyote.—Pouchot, map (1758), 
ibid., x, 694, 1858. Onoyouts.—Lahontan, New Voy., 
1, 23, 1703. Onoyuts.—La Tour, map, 1779. Ony- 
ades.—Greenhalgh (1677) in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., rm, 
250, 1853. Onydans.—Harris, Voy. and Trav., 11, 311, 
1764. Onyedauns.—Leisler (1690) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., 11, 700, 1853. Otatsightes.—Macauley, N. Y., 
u, 176, 1829 (chief’s name). Ouiochrhonons.—Jes. 
Rel. 1635, 34, 1858 (misprint). Ounéyouths.— 
Baudry des Loziéres, Voy. a la Le., 243, 1802. Tau- 
hur-lin-dagh-go0-waugh.—Macauley, N. Y., 0, 185, 
1829. TT’ wa-‘ra-na4.—Hewitt, inf’n, 1886 (Tuscarora 
name). Uniades.—Coursey (1682) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., x1, 558, 1881. Uniutaka.—Gatschet, Tusca- 
rora MS., 1885 (former Tuscarora name). W’tassone. 
—Heckewelder, Hist. Inds., 99, 1876 (‘makers of stone 
pipes’: Delaware name; applied also to other Indians 
who excelled in that art). 


Oneidas of the Thames. A body of 
Oneida, numbering 777 in 1911, residing on a 
reservation of 5,271 acres on Thames r., in 
Delaware tp., Middlesex co., near Strathroy, 
Ontario. Their principal occupation is day 
labour, and a few of them are good farmers. 
They are industrious and law-abiding, and 
while some of them are progressing well, on the 
whole their progress is slow. 


Onentisati. A -Huron village in Tiny 
tp., Simcoe co., Ontario, first mentioned in 
1635. (W. M. B.) 


Onentisati.—Jes. Rel. 1635, 39, 1858. Onnentissa- 
ti.—Ibid. 


Oneronon. An unidentified tribe living s. 
_of St. Lawrence r. in 1640:—Jes. Rel. 1640, 35, 
1858. 


Ongniaahra (‘bisected bottomland’). A 
village of the Neutrals, situated in 1626-50 on 
Niagara r., one day’s journey from the Seneca. 
This is the French spelling of the ancient 
Huron pronunciation of the name, which, 
written by English writers from Iroquois utter- 
ance, has become ‘“‘Niagara”’ (q.v.). 


(J. N. B. H.) 


Ongmarahronon.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 35, 1858 (m mis- 
print for ni; name of the people). Onguiaahra.—Jes. 
Rel. 1641, 75, 1858 (uz misprint for ni). Quaroronon.— 
Deb. la Roche Dallion in Sagard, Hist. du Canada, m1, 
804, 1866 (uw misprint for n, and second o for a). 

Onismah. A settlement in port San Juan, 
s. w. coast of Vancouver id., Brit. Col., prob- 
ably inhabited by the Pacheenaht.—Brit. and 
U. S. Survey Map, 1882. 


Ononchataronon (Huron name). An 
Algonkin tribe or band that occupied the 
district near Montreal,, between St. Law- 
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rence and Ottawa rs., and wintered near 
the Hurons. In 1642 they were but a rem- 
nant. They claimed to have been the original 
occupants of Montreal id. and of a large terri- 
tory on both sides of the St. Lawrence. They 
said they had been conquered and dispersed 
by the Hurons, who were then their enemies, 
and that the survivors of*the war had taken 
refuge with the Abnaki or the Iroquois or had 
joined the Hurons. Hochelaga, the village 
found on the island by Cartier in 1535, was 
occupied by an Iroquoian tribe, but, according 
to Gatschet, the remains of a second village 
about 2 m. from its site have been discovered. 
This would clear the confusion as to the stock 
of the former occupants of the island. Shea 
suggests that the names Huron and Iroquois 
have been transposed, which is likely. Charle- 
voix says that there was a tradition that the 
Ononchataronon were at one time at war with 
the Algonkin, and that they were drawn into 
an ambuscade and entirely destroyed. He 
adds that at the time of his visit (1721) they 
had ceased to exist. This tradition, however, 
seems doubtful. According to the Jesuit Re- 
lations, at the general peace of 1646 the French 
induced the Ononchataronon to settle again 
on the island, but they soon scattered on 
account of the Iroquois. It seems they were 
met with as early as 1609 by Champlain, as 
Iroquet, one of their chiefs, was with him at 
this time. The missionaries described them 
as arrogant, given to superstition and de- 
bauchery, and very cruel. (J. M.) 


Nation d’Iroquet.—Jes. Rel. 1633, 29, 1858. Onnon- 
charonnons.—Jefferys, Fr. Dom. Am., pt. 1, 9, 1761. 
Onnontcharonnons.—Charlevoix, Jour. Voy., 1, 174, 
1761. Onontchataranons.—Jes. Rel. 1646, 34, 1858. 
Onontchataronons.—Jes. Rel. 1641, 57, 1858. On- 
ontchateronons.—Jes. Rel. 1643, 61,1858. S8natcha- 
tazonons.—Jes. Rel. 1641, 29, 1858. Ounontcha- 
ronnous.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, m1, 81, 


1854. Ounountchatarounongak.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 
22,1858. Ountchatarounounga.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 34, 
1858. Yroquet.—Champlain (1615), Guvres, rv, 56, 
1858. 


Onondaga (Onofild’’ge‘, ‘on, or on top of, 
the hill or mountain’). An important tribe of 
the Iroquois confederation, formerly living on 
the mountain, lake, and creek bearing their 
name, in the present Onondaga co., N.Y., and 
extending northward to lake Ontario and south- 
ward perhaps to the waters of the Susquehanna. 
In the Iroquois councils they are known as 
Hodisefinageta, ‘they (are) the name bearers.’ 
Their principal village, also the capital of the 
confederation, was called Onondaga, later 
Onondaga Castle; it was situated from before 
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1654 to 1681 on Indian hill, in the present 
town of Pompey, and in 1677 contained 140 
cabins. It was removed to Butternut cr., 
where the fort was burned in 1696. In 1720 
it was again removed to Onondaga cr., and 
their present reserve is in that valley, a few 
miles s. of the lake (Beauchamp, inf’n, 1907). 

The Onondaga of Six Nations res., Canada, 
have 9 clans, namely: Wolf, Tortoise (Tur- 
tle?), Bear, Deer, Eel, Beaver, Ball, Plover 
' (Snipe?), and Pigeon-hawk. The Wolf, Bear, 
Plover, Ball, and Pigeon-hawk clans have each 
only one federal chiefship; the Beaver, Tor- 
toise, and Eel clans have each two federal 
chiefships, while the Deer clan has three. The 
reason for this marked difference in the quotas 
of chiefships for the several clans is not defi- 
nitely known, but it may be due to the adoption 
of groups of persons who already possessed 
chiefship titles. In federal ceremonial and 
social assemblies the Onondaga by right of 
membership therein take their places with the 
tribal phratry of the ‘Three Brothers,” of 
which the Mohawk and the Seneca are the 
other two members; but in federal councils— 
those in which sit the federal representatives 
of all the five (latterly six) Iroquois tribes—the 
Onondaga tribe itself constitutes a tribal 
phratry, while the Mohawk and the Seneca 
together form a second, and the Oneida and 
the Cayuga originally, and, latterly, the Tusca- 
rora, a third tribal phratry. The federal 
council is organized on the basis of these three 
tribal phratries. The functions of the Onon- 
daga phratry are in many respects similar to 
those of a judge holding court with a jury. 
The question before the council is discussed 
respectively by the Mohawk and Seneca tribes 
on the one side, and then by the Oneida, the 
Cayuga, and, latterly, the Tuscarora tribes on 
the other, within their own phratries. When 
these two phratries have independently reached 
the same or a differing opinion, it is then sub- 
mitted to the Onondaga phratry for confir- 
mation or rejection. The confirmation of a 
common opinion or of one of two differing 
opinions makes that the decree of the council. 
In refusing to confirm an opinion the Onondaga 
must show that it is in conflict with established 
custom or with public policy; when two differ- 
ing opinions are rejected the Onondaga may 
suggest to the two phratries a course by which 
they may be able to reach a common opinion; 
but the Onondaga may confirm one of two 
differing opinions submitted to it. Each chief- 
tain has the right to discuss and argue the 
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question before the council either for or against 
its adoption by the council, in a speech or 
speeches addressed to the entire body of coun- 
cillors and to the public. 
Champlain related that in 1622 the Mon- 
tagnais, the Etchemin, and the Hurons had 
been engaged for a long time in seeking to 
bring about peace between themselves and the 
Iroquois, but that up to that time there was 
always some serious obstacle to the consumma- 
tion of an agreement on account of the fixed 
distrust which each side had of the faith of the 
other. Many times did they ask Champlain 
himself to aid them in making a firm and 
durable peace. They informed him that they 
understood by making a treaty that the inter- 
view of the ambassadors must be amicable, 
the one side accepting the words and faith of 
the other not to harm or prevent them from 
hunting throughout the country, and they on 
their side agreeing to act in like manner toward 
their enemies, in this case the Iroquois, and 
that they had no other agreements or compacts 
precedent to the making of a firm peace. 
They importuned Champlain many times to 
give them his advice in this matter, which 
they promised faithfully to follow. They 
assured him that they were then exhausted and 
weary of the wars which they had waged against 
each other for more than fifty years, and that, 
on account of their burning desire for revenge 
for the murder of their kin and friends, their 
ancestors had never before thought of peace. 
In this last statement is probably found ap- 
proximately the epoch of that historic feud 
mentioned in the Jesuit Relation for 1660 
(chap. 11) and by Nicholas Perrot, which made 
the Iroquois tribes, on the one hand, and the 
Algonkin on the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rs., 
on the other, inveterate enemies, although this 
may have been but a renewal and widening of 
a still earlier quarrel. In 1535 Cartier learned 
from the Iroquoian tribes on the St. Lawrence | 
that they were continually tormented by ene- 
mies dwelling to the southward, called Touda- 
mani (probably identical with Tsonnontouan, 
or Seneca, a name then meaning ‘Upper Iro- 
quois’), who continually waged war on them. 
In Sept. 1655 the Onondaga sent a delega- 
tion of 18 persons to Quebec to confer with 
Governor de Lauzon and with the Algonkin 
and Hurons. The Onondaga spokesman used 
24 wampum belts in his address; the first 8> 
were presents to the Hurons and the Algonkin, 
whose leading chiefs were there; each present 
had its own particular name. The Onondaga 
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professed to speak for the “four upper Iroquois 
nations,” namely, the Seneca, Cayuga, Oneida, 
and Onondaga, thus leaving only the Mohawk, 
the “lower Iroquois,” from this peace confer- 
ence, but the Onondaga speaker promised to 
persuade the Mohawk to change their minds 
and to make peace. The Onondaga asked for 
priests to dwell among them and for French 
soldiers to aid them in their war against the 
Erie. 

In May 1657, 10 years after the dispersion 
of the Hurons from their motherland, the 
Onondaga sought by the giving of numerous 
presents and by covert threats of war to per- 
-suade the Hurons who had fled to the vicinity 
of Quebec to remove to their country and to 
form with them a single people. The Mohawk 
and the Seneca also were engaged in this busi- 
ness. Finally, the Hurons were forced to 
submit to the persistent demands of the Iro- 
quois tribes. 

In 1686 the Onondaga were at war against 
the Cherermons (Shawnee?). They were 
divided into two bands, one of 50 and another 
_ of 250, 50 of the latter being from other tribes. 
But in 1688 the Onondaga were much under 
French influence and were regarded as the 
chief among the Iroquois tribes. 

In 1682, at Albany, the Onondaga, with the 
Mohawk, the Oneida, the Cayuga, and the 
Seneca, entered into a treaty of peace with the 
commissioners from the colony of Maryland, 
who contracted not only for the white settlers, 
but also for the Piscataway Indians. 

With the exception of a part of the Seneca, 
the Onondaga were the last of the five tribes 
originally forming the League .of the Iroquois 
to accept fully the principles of the universal 
peace proposed by Dekanawida and Hiawatha. 

Early in 1647 a band of Onondaga on ap- 
proaching the Huron country was defeated by 
a troop of Huron warriors, the Onondaga chief 
being killed and a number taken prisoners. 
Among. the latter was Annenraes, a man of 
character and authority among the Onondaga. 
In the following spring he learned that some 
of the Hurons who had been bitterly disap- 
pointed because his life had been spared in- 
tended to kill him. To some of his Huron 
friends he related what he had heard, and that 
he intended to escape to his own country. His 
resolution, with the reason for making it, hav- 
ing been reported to the leading Huron chiefs 
of the council, they concluded to aid him in his 
purpose, trusting that he would render them 
some valuable service in return. Giving him 
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some presents and provisions, they sent him 
off secretly at night. Crossing lake Ontario, he 
unexpectedly encountered 300 Onondaga mak- 
ing canoes to cross the lake for the purpose of 
avenging his death (believing he had been 
killed by the Hurons), and awaiting the arrival 
of 800 Seneca and Cayuga reinforcements. 
His countrymen regarded Annenraes as one 
risen from the dead. He so conducted himself 
that he persuaded the 300 Onondaga to give 
up all thought of war for that of peace, where- 
upon the band, without waiting for the expect- 
ed reinforcements, returned to Onondaga, 
where a tribal council was held, in which it was 
resolved to send an embassy with presents to 
the Hurons for the purpose of commencing 
negotiations for peace. The chief of this em- 
bassy was by birth a Huron named Soionés, 
so naturalized in the country of his adoption 
that it was said of him that ‘‘no Iroquois had 
done more massacres in these countries, nor 
blows more wicked than he.” He was accom- 
panied by three other Hurons, who had not 
long been captives at Onondaga. The em- 
bassy arrived at St. Ignace July 9, 1647, finding 
the Hurons divided as to the expediency of 
acquiescing in the Onondaga proposals, the 
Bear tribe of the Hurons justly fearing the 
duplicity of the enemy even though bearing 
presents. But the Rock tribe and many vil- 
lages desired the conclusion of peace in the 
hope that a number of their kin, then captive 
at Onondaga, would be returned to them. 
After many councils and conferences it was 
found expedient to send an embassy to Onon- 
daga in order the better to fathom this matter. 
For presents the Hurons took valuable furs, 
while the Iroquois Onondaga used belts of 
wampum. The Huron embassy was well 
received at Onondaga, where a month was 
spent in holding councils. Finally the Onon- 
daga resolved to send back a second embassy, 
headed by Skanawati (Scandaouati), a federal 
chieftain, 60 years of age, who was to be accom- 
panied by two other Onondaga and by 15 
Huron captives. One of the Huron embassy 
remained as a hostage. This embassy was 30 
days on the way, although it was in fact only 
10 days’ journey. Jean Baptiste, the returning 
Huron delegate, brought back 7 wampum 
belts of the largest kind, each composed of 
3,000 or 4,000 beads. By these belts the 
Onondaga sought to confirm the peace, assuring 
the Hurons that they could hope for the deliv- 
erance of at least 100 more of their captive kin. 
The Onondaga desired this peace not only 
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because the life of Annenraes had been spared 
but also because they were jealous lest the Mo- 
hawk, who had become insolent from their 
victories and were overbearing even to their 
allies, might become too much so should the 
Hurons fail to unite all their forces against 
them, and further because of fear of the power 
of the Conestoga. In this Onondaga project 
of peace the Cayuga and Oneida showed favour- 
able interest, but the Seneca would not listen 
to it, and the Mohawk were still more averse 
to it as they were jealous of what had been 
done by the Onondaga. Hence these last two 
tribes sent forces to assail the village of St. 
Ignace at the end of the winter of 1647-48. 
The following incidents show the character of 
some of the chief men and statesmen of the 
Onondaga: 

Early in Jan. 1648 the Hurons decided to 
send another embassy to Onondaga. They 
sent 6 men, accompanied by one of the 3 Onon- 
daga ambassadors then in their country, the 
other two, including Skanawati, the head of 
the Onondaga embassy, remaining as hostages. 
But, unfortunately, the new Huron embassy 
was captured and killed by a force of 100 Mo- 
hawk and Seneca who had come to the borders 
of the Huron country. The Onondaga accom- 
panying this embassy was spared, and two 
Hurons‘escaped. Early in April, when the 
distressing news reached the ears of Skanawati, 
the proud Onondaga ambassador remaining 
with the Hurons as a hostage, he suddenly 
disappeared. The Hurons believed that he 
had stolen away, but, a few days after his dis- 
appearance, his corpse was found in the forest 
lying on a bed of fir branches, where he had 
taken his own life by cutting his throat. His 
companion, who was notified in order to 
exonerate the Hurons, said that the cause of 
his despair was the shame he felt at the con- 
tempt shown for the sacredness of his person 
by the Seneca and the Mohawk in going to the 
Huron country and massacring the Huron 
people while his life was in pledge for the keep- 
ing of the faith of his people. Of such men 
was the great federal council of the Iroquois 
composed. 

The Onondaga had good reason for fearing 
the Conestoga, for the Jesuit Relation for 
1647-48 states that in a single village of the 
latter people there were at that time 1,300 men 
capable of bearing arms, indicating for this 
village alone a population of more than 4,500. 

At this time the Conestoga chiefs, through 
two messengers, informed the Hurons that if 
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they felt too weak to defend themselves they 
should send the Conestoga word by an em- 
bassy. The Hurons eagerly seized this oppor- 
tunity by sending on this mission 4 Christian 
Indians and 4 “‘infidels,’’ headed by one Charles 
Ondaaiondiont. They arrived at Conestoga 
early in June 1647. The Huron deputies 
informed their Conestoga friends that they 
had come from a land of souls, where war and 
the fear of their enemies had spread desolation 
everywhere, ‘where the fields were covered 
with blood and the lodges were filled with 
corpses, and they themselves had only life 
enough left to enable. them to come to ask 
their friends to save their country, which was 
drawing rapidly toward its end. This spirited 
but laconic address moved the Conestoga to 
send an embassy into the Iroquois country to 
urge on the Iroquois the advantage of making a 
lasting peace with their Huron adversaries. 
Jean Baptiste, a Huron ambassador mentioned 
before, being at Onondaga at the end of sum- 
mer, learned that this embassy of the Conesto- 
ga had reached the Iroquois country, as he 
even saw some of the Conestoga presents. It 
was the purpose of the Conestoga to bring 
about firm peace with the Hurons and the 
Onondaga, the Oneida and the Cayuga, and, if 
possible, the Seneca, and to renew the war 
against the Mohawk, should they then refuse 
to become parties to it. The Conestoga did 
not fear the Mohawk. The Jesuit Relation 
for 1660 states that about the year 1600 the 
Mohawk had been greatly humbled by the 
Algonkin, and that, after they had regained 
somewhat their former standing, the Cones- 
toga, in a war lasting 10 years, had nearly 
exterminated the Mohawk, who since, how- 
ever, had partially recovered from the defeat. 

Many of the Onondaga joined the Catholic 
Iroquois colonies on the St. Lawrence, and, in 
1751, about half the tribe was said to be living 
in Canada. On the breaking out of the 
American Revolution in 1775 nearly all the 
Onondaga, together with the majority of the 
other Iroquois tribes, jomed the British, and, 
at the close of the war, the British government 
granted them a tract on Grand r., Ontario, 
where 367 of them still reside. The rest are 
still in New York, the greater number being 
on the Onondaga res., and the others with the 
Seneca and Tuscarora on their several reser- 
vations. 

The Onondaga made or joined in treaties 
with the state of New York at Ft. Schuyler 
(formerly Ft. Stanwix), Sept. 12, 1788; Onon- 
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daga, Nov. 18, 1793; Cayuga Ferry, July 28, 
1795; Albany, Feb. 25, 1817, Feb. 11, 1822, 
and Feb. 28, 1829. They also joined in trea- 
ties between the Six Nations and the United 
States at Ft. Stanwix, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1784; 
Ft. Harmar, O., Jan. 9, 1789; Canandaigua, 
N.Y., Nov. 11, 1794, and Buffalo Creek, N.Y., 
Jan. 15, 1838. 

In 1660 the Jesuits estimated the Onondaga 
at about 1,500 souls, while Greenhalgh in 1677 
placed them at 1,750, probably their greatest 
strength. Later authorities give the numbers 
as 1,250 (1721), 1,000 (1736), 1,300 (1765), and 
1,150 (1778), but these figures do not include 
those on the St. Lawrence. In 1851 Morgan 
estimated their total number at about 900, 
including 400 on Grand r. In 1906 those in 
New York numbered 553, the rest of the tribe 
being with the Six Nations on the Six Nations 
res. near Brantford, Ont. In 1911, there were 
367 Onondagas on this reserve. 
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The Onondaga towns, so far as known, were 
Ahaouete, Deseroken (traditional), Gadoquat, 
Gannentaha (mission and fort), Kaneenda), 
Gistwiahna, Onondaga, Onondaghara, Ondn- 
dahgegahgeh, Onontatacet, Otiahanague, Tei- 
onnontatases, Tgasunto, Touenho (Goienho), 
Tueadasso, and some transient hunting and 
fishing hamlets. (J. N. B. H.) 


Anandagas.—Audouard, Far West, 178, 1869. Des- 
onontage.—Macauley, N. Y., 1, 190, 1829 (quoted 
from some French source; evidently the name Onondaga 
with the French article des). Ho-de’-san-no-ge-ta.— 
Morgan, League Iroq., 97, 1851. Honnontages.— 
. Hennepin, New Discoy., 18, 1698. Hutchistanet.— 
Gatschet, Seneca MS., 1882 (Seneca form of council 
hame). Jenondages.—Markham (1691) in N. Y. Doce. 
Col. Hist., 11, 808, 1853. La Montagne.—Greenhalgh 
(1677), ibid., 252 (French name for Onondaga Castle). 
Let-tegh-segh-nig-egh-tee.—Macauley, N. Y., ioe 
185, 1829 (an official name). Montagneurs.—Green- 
halgh (1677) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., m1, 252, 1853 (so 
called by French). Montagués.—Vaudreuil (1760), 
ibid., x, 1093, 1858 (misprint?). Mountaineers.— 
Hennepin, Cont. of New Discov., 92, 1698 (English 
translation). Nation de la Montagne.—Jes. Rel. 
1669, 8, 1858. Nondages.—Writer of 1673 in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., , 594, 1858. ’Nontagués.—Beau- 
harnois (1727), ibid., rx, 968, 1855. Nontaguez.— 
Beauharnois (1734), ibid., 1041. Omatés.—Narrative 
of 1693, ibid., 567 (misprint for Onontaé). Onadago.— 
Deed of 1789 in Am. St. Papers, U.S. Ind. Aff., r, 513, 1832. 
Onandaga.—Albany Conf. (1746) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., vi, 319, 1855. Onandagers.— Weiser (1748) 
quoted by Rupp, W. Pa., app., 16, 1846. Onandages. 
—Vernon (1697) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., Iv, 289, 1854. 
Onandago.— Rupp, Northampton, etec., Cos., 49, 1845. 
Onandagos.—Procter (1791) in Am. St. Papers, U.S. 
Ind. Aff., 1, 156, 1832. Onandogas.—Chalmers in Hoyt, 
Antiq. Res., 159, 1824. Onantagues.—Chauvignerie 
(1736) in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 555, 1853. On- 
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dages.—Louis XIV (1699) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 
697, 1855. Ondiondago.—Lords of Trade (1754), ibid., 
vi, 846, 1855 (village). One-daugh-ga-haugh-ga.— 
Macauley, N. Y., 1, 185, 1829. Onendagah.—Doc. of 


1719 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 528, 1855. O-nén- 
ta’-ké.—Hewitt, inf’n, 1887 (correct form). Onnan- 
dages.—Deed of 1701in N.Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rv, 


910, 1854. Onnatagues.—Lahontan (1703) quoted by 
Drake, Bk. Inds:, bk. 5, 5, 1848. Onnentagues.— 
Hennepin, Cont. New Discov., 93, 1698. Onnondaga. 
—French Doc. (1666) trans. in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
m1, 125, 1853. Onnondages.—Livingston (1677), ivid., 
xr, 510, 1881. Onnondagoes.—Doc. of 1688, ibid., 
m1, 565, 1853. Onnondagues.—Schuyler (1702), ibid., 
Iv, 983, 1854. Onnonlages.—Hennepin, Cont. of New 
Discoy., 95, 1698 (misprint). Onnontaé.—Jes. Rel. 
1654, 8, 1858 (village). Onnontaehronnons.—Jes. 
Rel. 1648, 46, 1858. Onnontaeronnons.—Jes. Rel. 
1647, 46, 1858. Onnontaghé.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 8, 1858 
(village). Onnontagheronnons.—Jes. Rel. 1657, 15,> 
1858. Onnontagk.—Narrative of 1693 in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., rx, 572, 1855 (village). Onnontagué.—Jes. 
Rel. 1670, 75, 1858 (village). Onnontaguehronnons. 
—Jes. Rel. 1656, 30, 1858. Onnontagueronnons.— 
Jes. Rel. 1656, 17, 1858. Onnontaguese.— Macauley, 
N. Y., u, 185, 1829. Onnontaguez.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 
6, 1858. Onnontatae.—Denonville? (1688) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., 1x, 377, 1855 (village). Onnontoeron- 
nons.—Jes. Rel. 1657, 8, 1858. Onnotagues.—La- 
hontan, New Voy., 1, 231, 1703. Ononda-agos.— 
Vater, Mith., pt. 3, 314, 1816, Onondades.—Leisler 
(1690) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist:, mr, 700, 1853. Onon- 
daéronnons.—Jes. Rel. 1646, 16, 1858. Onondagaes. 
—Doc. of 1765 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vir, 719, 1856. 
Onondagah.—Doc. of 1719, ibid., v, 529, 1855. Onon- 
dages.—Dongan (1684) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 4th s., 
1x, 187, 1871. Onondagez.—Bacqueville de la Pothe- 
rie, Hist. Am., rv, 128, 1753. Onondaghas.—Burnet 
(1720) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v, 577, 1855. Onon- 
daghé.—Jes. Rel. 1647, 9, 1858 (village). Onondag- 
heronons.—Ibid. Onondagoes.—Ind. Problem N. 
Y., 196, 1889. Onondagos.—Greenhalgh (1677) in N. 
Y. Doe. Col. Hist., m1, 250, 1853. Onondagues.—Doc. 
of 1676, ibid., x11, 500, 1881. Onondajas.—Johnson 
Hall Conf. (1765), ibid., vir, 719, 1856. Onondakes.— 
La Montagne (1664), ibid., x1r, 355, 1881. Onondaw- 
gaws.—Jefferys, Fr. Doms:, pt. 1, map and note, 1761, 
Onondegas.—Johnson (1757) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
vu, 278, 1856. Onontaé.—Jes. Rel. 1642, 83, 1858 
(tribe; in the Relation for 1656, p. 7, it is used as the 
name of the village). Onontaehronon.—Jes. Rel. 
1637, 111, 1858. Onontaerhonons.—Jes. Rel. 1635, 
34, 1858. Onontaeronons.—Jes. Rel. 1656, 2, 1858. 
Onontaerrhonons.—Jes. Rel. 1635, 34, 1858. Onon- 
taez.—La Salle (ca. 1682) in Hist. Mag., Ist s., v, 198, 
1861. Onontager.—Weiser (1737) in Schooleraft, Ind. 
Tribes, Iv, 325, 1854. Onontages.—Humphreys, 
Acct., 305, 1730. Onontaghés.—Doc. of 1695 in N. Y. 
Doce. Col. Hist., rx, 596, 1855. Onontago.—Weiser in 
Pa. Col. Rec., rv, 778, 1852-56 (village). Onontagué. 
—Jes. Rel. 1656, 7, 1858 (village). Onontagueronon. 
—Sagard (1632), Hist. Can., rv, 1866 (Huron name). 
Onontaguese.—Harris, Voy. and Trav., 1, 928, 1705. 
Onontahé.—Writer of 1695 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
Ix, 599, 1855 (village). Onontaheronons.—Jes. Rel. 
1656, 10, 1858. Onontake.— Hennepin, New Discov., 
316, 1698. Onontatacet.—Bellin, map, 1755. Onon- 
thagues.—Doc. of 1695 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 
612, 1855. Onoontaugaes.—Edwards (1751) in Mass 
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Hist. Soo. Coll., 1st s., x, 146, 1809. Onoundages— 
Doc. of 1684 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., m1, 347, 1853. 
Ontagués.—Frontenac (1682), ibid., rx, 186, 1855. 

__O-nun-da’-ga-o-no.—Morgan, League Iroqg., 52, 

1851. Onundagéga.—Gatschet, Seneca MS., 1882 
(Seneca name). Onundagéga-non6"dshunda.—Gat- 
schet, ibid. (‘large mountain people’: a Seneca name). 
Onundawgoes.—Dudley (1721) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 2d s., vit, 244, 1819. Oonontaeronnons.—Jes. 
Rel. 1647, 46, 1858. Sagosanagechteron.—Weiser in 
Pa. Col. Rec., v, 477, 1852-56 (council name). Seuh- 
nau-ka-ta.—Cusick, Five Nat., 21, 1848 (council 
name). Seuh-no-keh’te.—W. M. Beauchamp, inf’n, 
1907 (‘bearing the names’: own name). Seuh-now- 
ka-ta.— Macauley, N. Y., u, 185, 1829 (an official 
name). Tha-to-dar-hos.—Ibid., 176 (given as a name 
for the tribe, but evidently another form of Atotarho, the 
hereditary title of a chief). Unedagoes.—Coursey 
(1682) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., xm, 558, 1881, Ya- 
gochsanogéchti.—Pyrleus (ca. 1750) quoted by Gat- 
schet in Am. Antiq., Iv, 75, 1881. 

Onowaragon. An Onondaga who suc- 
ceeded a chief of the same name. The latter 
was a French partisan and was condoled in 
1728. The former attended a council with 
Gov. Beauharnois in 1742, being the Onondaga 
speaker. Weiser, who lodged in his house in 
1743, calls him Annawaraogon. He may have 
been the Kayenwarygoa who attended the 
Boston Council of 1744, but this is doubtful. 

(Ww. M. B.) 

Ontarahronon (‘lake people.’—Hewitt). 
An unidentified sedentary tribe probably living 
s. of St. Lawrence r. in 1640.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 
35, 1858. 

Ontwaganha. An Iroquois term, having 
here the phonetics of the Onondaga dialect, 
and freely rendered ‘one utters unintelligible 
speech,’ hence approximately synonymous 
with ‘alien,’ ‘foreigner.’ Its literal meaning is 
‘one rolls (or gulps) his words or speech.’ This 
epithet was originally applied in ridicule of 
the speech of the Algonquian tribes, which 
to Iroquois ears was uncouth, particularly to 
the northern and western tribes of this stock, 
the Chippewa, Ottawa, Miami or Twightwigh, 
Missisauga, Shawnee, the ‘Far Indians” in- 
cluding the Amikwa (or Neghkariage (of two 
castles), the Ronowadainie, Onnighsiesanair- 
one, Sikajienatroene or ‘‘Eagle People,’ Tion- 
ontati (only by temporary association with 
the foregoing), Chickasaw (?), Mascoutens(?), 
Ronatewisichroone, and Awighsachroene. Thus 
the term was consistently ‘applied to tribes 
dwelling in widely separated localities. Some- 
times, but rarely, it may have been confounded 
in use with Tsaganha (q. v.), or Agotsaganha, 
which had a similar origin but was applied to 
a different group of Algonquian tribes. 

(J. N. B. H.) 
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At8agannen.—Bruyas, Radices, 40, 1863 (‘to speak a 
foreign language’: Mohawk name). Atwagannen.— 
Bruyas as quoted by Shea in Hennepin, Descr. La., 80, 
1880. Dawaganhaes.—Letter (1695) in N. Y. Doe. 
Col. Hist., rv, 124, 1854. Dawaganhas.—Doc. (1695), 
ibid., 123. Dewaganas.—lIbid., Gen. Index, 1861. 
Dewogannas.—Nanfan Narr. (1698), ibid., rv, 407, 
1854. Douaganhas.—Cortland (1687), ibid., m1, 434, 
1853. Douwaganhas.—Ibid. Dovaganhaes.—Doc. 
(1691), ibid., 778. Dowaganhaas.—Livingston (1700), 
ibid., rv, 648, 1854. Dowagamhaes.—Doc. (1693), 
ibid., 23. Dowaganhas.—Cortland, op. cit. Dowa- 
ganhoes.—N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., Gen. Index, 1861. 
Dowanganhaes.—Doc. (1691), ibid., m1, 776, 1853. 
Hontouagaha.—Hennepin, Descr. La., 80, 1880. 
Houtouagaha.—Hennepin, New Discoy., 59, 1698 (for 
Ontwaganha; probably Shawnee). Onkoiiagannha. 
—Jes. Rel. 1670, 5, 1858. Ontéagannha.—Lalemant 
(1661-63) in Jes. Rel., Thwaites ed., xivu, 145, 1899, 
Ontéagaunha.—Jes. Rel. 1662, 2, 1858. Ontooua- 
ganha.—MS. 1679 in Jes. Rel., Thwaites ed., Lx1, 27, 
1900. Ontouagannha.—Le Mercier (1670) in Jes. 
Rel., Thwaites ed., ti, 48, 1899. Ont8agannha.— 
Jes. Rel. 1660, 7, 1858 (=‘‘Nation du Feu’). Ontoua- 
gennha.—Jes. Rel. 1692, 25, 1858. Ontwagannha.— 
Shea, Cath. Miss., 285, 1855. Takahagane.—La Salle 
(1682) in Margry, Déc., 1, 197, 1877. Taogarias.— 
Senex, Map N. Am., 1710. Taogria.—Gravier (1701) 
quoted by Shea, Early Voy., 124, 1861 ( =Shawnee; 
evidently another form for Ontwaganha). Toagenha. 
—Gallinée (1670) in Margry, Déc., 1, 130, 1875. Toa- 
guenha.—Ibid., 136. Tongarois.—La Harpe (1703) 
in French, Hist. Coll. La., 111, 30, 1851. Tongorias.— 
Rafinesque in Marshall, Ky., 1, introd., 34, 1824. 
Toiiagannha.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 11, 30, 76, 1858. Tou- 
guenhas.—Gallinée (1670) in Margry, Déc., 1, 133, 
1875. Towaganha.—Message of 1763 in N. Y. Does 
Col. Hist., vit, 544, 1856. Twa’ ga‘ha’.—Hewitt, inf’n, 
1907 (Seneca form). Waganhaers.—Doc. (1699) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., tv, 565, 1854. Waganhaes.— 
Livingston (1700), ibid., 691. Wagannes.—Schuyler 
and Claese (1701), ibid., 891. Wahannas.— Romer 
(1700), ibid., 799. 


Ookwolik. A tribe of Eskimo about Sher- 


man inlet opposite King William id., Keewatin. 
—Gilder, Schwatka’s Search, 199, 1881. - 


Oomiak. The large skin boat or “woman’s 
boat” of the Eskimo; spelled also wmiak; from 
the name of this vessel in the eastern Eskimo 
dialects. 

(A. F. G) 


Operdniving (‘spring place’). A Nugumiut 
Eskimo spring village in Countess of Warwick 
sd., near Frobisher bay, Baffin island. 


Oopungnewing.—Hall quoted by Nourse, Am. Explor., 
191, 1884. Operdniving.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
422, 1888. Oppernowick.—Ross, Voy., 164, 1819. 


Opichiken. A Salish band or village under 
the Fraser superintendency, Brit. Col.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. 


Opitchesaht. A Nootka tribe on Alberni 
canal, Somass r., and neighbouring lakes 
Vancouver id., Brit. Col. Anciently this tribe 

_ 
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is said to have spoken Nanaimo (q. v.). The 
septs, according to Boas, are Mohotlath, 
Tlikutath, and Tsomosath. Their principal 
village is Ahahswinnis. Pop. 62 in 1902, 48 
in 1911. 


Hopetcisa’th.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31, 
1890. Opechisaht.—Sproat, Savage Life, 308, 1868. 
Opecluset.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 1862. Ope-eis- 


aht.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. Opet- _ 


ches-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 308, 1879. Opitches-aht. 
—Ibid., 187, 1884. Upatsesatuch.—Grant in Jour. 
Roy. Geog. Soc., 293, 1857. 


Opitsat. The permanent village of the 
Clayoquot (q. v.), on the s. w. shore of Meares 
id., w. coast of Vancouver id., Brit. Col.; pop. 
245 in 1902, 209 in 1911. 


Opetsitar.—Gray and Ingraham (1791) quoted in H. 
R. Doc, 43, 26th Cong., Ist sess., 3, 1840. Opisat.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 263, 1902. Opisitar.—Kendrick deed 
(1791), ibid., 10. 

Ordeals. An ordeal is strictly a form of 

trial to determine guilt or innocence, but the 

_term has come to be applied in a secondary 
sense to any severe trial or test of courage, 
endurance, and fortitude. In accordance with 
these two usages of the term, ordeals among 
the North American tribes may be divided 
into (1) those used to establish guilt and to 
settle differences, and (2) those undergone for 
the sake of some material or supernatural 
advantage. 

The ordeals corresponding closest to the 
tests to which the name was originally ap- 
plied were those undertaken to determine 
witches or wizards. If it was believed that a 
man had died in consequence of being be- 
witched, the Tsimshian would take his heart 
out and put a red-hot stone against it, wishing 
at the same time that the enemy might die. 
If the heart burst, they thought that their 
wish would be fulfilled; if not, their suspicions 
were believed to be unfounded. A Haida 
shaman repeated the names of all persons in 
the village in the presence of a live mouse 
and determined the guilty party by watching 
its motions. A Tlingit suspected of witch- 
craft was tied up for 8 or 10 days to extort a 
confession from him, and he was liberated at 
the end of that period if he were still alive. 
But as confession secured immediate liberty 
and involved no unpleasant consequences ex- 
cept an obligation to remove the spell, few 
.were probably found innocent. This, however, 
can hardly be considered as a real ordeal, 
since the guilt of the victim was practically 
assumed, and the test was in the nature of a 
torment to extract confession. 
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Intimately connected with ordeals of this 
class were contests between individuals and 
bodies of individuals, for it was supposed 
that victory was determined more by super- 
natural than by natural power. A case is 
recorded among the Comanche where two 
men whose enmity had become so great as to 
defy all attempts at reconciliation were allowed 
to fight a duel. Their left arms having been 
tied together, a knife was placed in the right 
hand of each, and they fought until both fell. 
A similar duel is recorded in one of the Teton 
myths, and it is probable that the custom was 
almost universal. Resembling these were the 
contests in vogue among Eskimo tribes. When 
two bodies of Eskimo met who were strangers 
to each other, each party selected a champion, 
and the two struck each other on the side of the 
head or the bared shoulders until one gave in. 
Anciently Netchilirmiut and Aivilirmiut cham- 
pions contested by pressing the points of their 
knives against each other’s cheeks. Such con- 
tests were also forced on persons wandering 
among strange people and are said to have 
been matters of life and death. Chinook 
myths speak of similar tests of endurance 
between supernatural beings, and perhaps 
they were shared by men. Differences be- 
tween towns on the n. Pacific coast were often 
settled by appointing a day for fighting, when 
the people of both sides arrayed themselves 
in their hide and wooden. armour and engaged 
in a pitched battle, the issue being determined 
by the fall of one or two prominent men. 
Contests between strangers or representatives 
of different towns or social groups were also 
settled by playing a game. At a feast on the 
N. Pacific coast one who had used careless or 
slighting words toward the people of his host 
was forced to devour a tray full of bad-tasting 
food, or perhaps to swallow a quantity of 
urine. Two persons often contested to see 
which could empty a tray the more expedi- 
tiously. 

Ordeals of the second class would cover the 
hardships placed upon a growing boy to make 
him strong, the fasts and regulations to which 
a girl was subjected at puberty, and those 
which a youth underwent in order to obtain 
supernatural helpers (see Child life), as well 
as the solitary fasts of persons who desired 
to become shamans, or of shamans who de- 
sired greater supernatural power. Finally, it 
is especially applicable to the fasts and tor- 
tures undergone in preparation for ceremonies 
or by way of initiation into a secret society. 
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The first of these may best be considered 
under Education and Puberty customs, but, 
although some of the ceremonies for the pur- 
pose of initiating a youth into the mysteries 
of the tribe took place about the time of 
puberty, their connection therewith is not 
always evident, and they may well be treated 
here. Thus Pueblo children, when old enough 
to have the religious mysteries imparted to 
them, went through a ceremonial flogging, 
and it is related of the Alibamu and other 
Indian tribes of the Gulf States, that at a cer- 
tain time they cause their children to pass in 
array and whipped them till they drew blood. 
The huskanaw or huskany, was an ordeal 
among Virginia Indians undertaken for 
the purpose of preparing youths for the 
higher duties of manhood. It consisted in 
solitary confinement and the use of emetics, 
“whereby remembrance of the past was sup- 
posed to be obliterated and the mind left free 
for the reception of new impressions.” Among 
those tribes in which individuals acquired su- 
pernatural helpers a youth was compelled to 
go out alone into the forest or upon the 
mountains for a long period, fast there, and 
sometimes take certain medicines to enable 
him to see his guardian spirit. Similar were 
the ordeals gone through by chiefs among the 
Haida, Tlingit, Tsimshian, and other N. Pa- 
cific Coast tribes when they desired to in- 
crease their wealth, or success in war, or to 
obtain long life, as also by shamans who 
wished increased powers. At such times they 
chewed certain herbs supposed to aid them 
jn seeing the spirits. The use of the “black 
drink” by Muskhogean tribes was with 
similar intent, as also were the emetics just 
referred to in use among the Virginian peoples. 

While undergoing initiation into a secret 
society on the n. Pacific coast a youth fasted 
and for a certain period disappeared into the 
woods, where he was supposed to: commune 
with the spirit of the society in complete 
solitude. Anyone discovering a Kwakiutl 
youth at this time could slay him and obtain 
the secret society privileges in his stead. On 
the plains the principal participants in the 
Sun dance (q.v.) had skewers run through the 
fleshy parts of their backs, to which thongs 
were attached, fastened at the other end to 
the Sun-dance pole. Sometimes a person was 
drawn up so high as barely to touch the ground 
and afterward would throw his weight against 
the skewers until they tore their way out. 


Another participant would have the thongs 
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fastened to a skull, which he pulled around 
the entire camping circle, and no matter what 
obstacles impeded his progress he was not 
allowed to touch either thongs or skull with 
his hands. During the ceremony of Dakhpike, 
or Nakhpike, among the Hidatsa, devotees 
ran arrows through their muscles in different 
parts of their bodies; and on one accasion a 
warrior is known to have tied a thirsty horse 
to his body by means of thongs passed through 
holes in his flesh, after which he led him to 


- water, restrained him from drinking without 


touching his hands to the thongs, and brought 
him back in triumph. The sp:cial ordeal of 
a Cheyenne society was to walk with bare 
feet on hot coals. A person initiated into the 
Chippewa and Menominee society of the 
Midewiwin was “shot”? with a medicine bag 
and immediately fell on his‘face. By making 
him fall on his face a secret society spirit or 
the guardian spirit of a N. W. Coast shaman 
also made itself felt. When introduced into 
the Omaha society, called Washashka, one 
was shot in the Adam’s apple by something 
said to be taken from the head of an otter. 
As part of the ceremony of initiation among 
the Hopi a man had to take a feathered prayer- 
stick to a distant spring, running all the way, 
and return within a certain time; and chosen 
men of the Zufi were obliged to walk to a 
lake 45 m. distant, clothed only in the breech- 
cloth and so exposed to the rays of the burn- 
ing sun, in order to deposit plume-sticks and 
pray for rain. Among the same people one 
of the ordeals to which an initiate into the 
Priesthood of the Bow was subjected was to 
sit’naked for hours on a large ant-hill, his flesh 
exposed to the torment of myriads of ants. 


At the time of the winter solstice the Hopi 


priests sat naked in a circle and suffered gourds 
of ice-cold. water to be dashed over them. 
Ordeals of this kind enter so intimately into 
ceremonies of initiation that it is often diffi- — 
cult to distinguish them. 

Certain regulations were also gone through 
before war expeditions, hunting excursions, or 
the preparation of medicines. Medicines were 
generally compounded by individuals after 
fasts, abstinence from women, and isolation 
in the woods or mountains. Before going to. 
a hunt the leader of a party fasted for a cer- 
tain length of time and counted off so many 
days until one arrived which he considered 
his lucky day. On the N. W. coast the war-_ 
riors bathed in the sea in winter time, after 
which they whipped each other with branches — 
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and until the first encounter took place they 
fasted and abstained from water as much as 
possible. Elsewhere warriors were in the habit 
of resorting to the sweat-lodge. Among the 
tribes of the E. and some others, prisoners 
were forced to run between two _ lines 
of people armed with clubs, tomahawks, and 
other weapons, and he who reached the chief’s 
house or a certain mark in safety was pre- 
served. Inasmuch as the object behind most 
tortures was to break down the victim’s self- 
command and extort from him some indica- 
tion of weakness, while the aim of the victim 
was to show an unmoved countenance, flinging 
back scorn and defiance at his tormentors 
until the very last, burning at the stake and 
its accompanying horrors partook somewhat 
(GERaSs) 


Orehaoue. A Cayuga chief who opposed 
the Jesuits and caused Father Carheil’s with- 
drawal. He aided the English of Albany in 
preventing Penn’s purchase of Susquehanna 
lands, and visited De la Barre in 1684. In 


- 1687 Denonville seized him and sent him to 


France. He was then called Goiguenha 
[Cayuga]-Oreouahe, and often Taweeratt; also 
Wahawa by the Onondaga. In 1688 the Ca- 
yuga wished for ‘“Taweeratt, the chief warrior 
of Cayouge, who is lamented amongst them 
every day.” Returning in 1689, Orehaoue 
became attached to Count Frontenac and 
fought for the French. He died in 1698 and 
was buried with high honours as ‘‘a worthy 
Frenchman and good Christian.’’ (w. M. B.) 


Oronhyatekha (‘It {is a] burning sky’). A 
noted Mohawk mixed-blood, born on the Six 
Nations res., near Brantford, Ontario, in 1841: 
died at Augusta, Ga., Mar. 4, 1907. In his 
childhood he attended a mission industrial 
- school near his home, and later, entered the 
Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, Mass., and 
Kenyon College at Gambier, Ohio, where he 
remained two years, fitting himself for Toronto 
University, which he afterward entered. To 
cover expenses during his college vacation, he 
hired some white men, whom he dressed in 
Indian garb and exhibited with himself in a 
“Wild West” show. While a student at 
Toronto, in 1860, the chiefs of the Six Nations 
deputized Oronhyatekha to deliver an address 
to the Prince of Wales (King Edward VII) on 
the occasion of his visit to America. The Prince 
invited him to continue his studies at Oxford, 
which he entered under the tutelage of Sir 
Henry Acland, Regius professor of medicine. 
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Returning to America a graduated physician, 
he practised for a time in Toronto. ‘He mar- 
ried a grand-daughter of Joseph Brant (Thay- 
endanegea), the celebrated Mohawk, by whom 
he had a son and a daughter. Oronhyatekha 
was an enthusiast in secret society work. He 
was a prominent member of the Good Tem- 
plars and of the Masonic fraternity, and in 
1902, at Chicago, was elected president of the 
National Fraternal Congress. He was founder 
of the Independent Order of Foresters and 
held the office of Grand Ranger from 1881 
until the time of his death. He delivered an 
address at the Indian centennial at Tyendinaga, 
Ontario, Sept. 4, 1884. One who knew him 
personally described Oronhyatekha as “‘a man 
of extraordinary parts. - He impressed all with 
his remarkable refinement. The stranger 
would take him for a high-class Englishman, 
were it not for those racial marks which be- 
trayed his Indian origin. He was an expert 
parliamentarian, of dignified and suave yet 
forceful address. He was a keen debater, 
poignant and witty when occasion demanded, 
could tell a good story, and had a faculty of 
withdrawing from any situation without leay- 
ing behind him rancour or injured feelings” 
(New Indian, Stewart, Nev., Mar. 1907). 
Oronhyatekha was the author of an article on 
the Mohawk language, printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Canadian Institute (n. s., x, 
182-194, 1865; xv, 1-12, 1878). 


Oskenotoh (Os-ken’-o-toh). The Deer clan 
of the Hurons.—Morgan, Ane. Soc., 153, 1877. 


Oskquisaquamai. A fish-eating people 
mentioned in connection with Assiniboin, Cree, 
and Maskegon, in the middle of the 18th 
century; probably a band of Cree. 
Oskquisaquamai.—Bacqueville de la Potherie, Hist. 
Am., 1, 176, 1753. Osquisakamais.—Dobbs, Hudson 
Bay, 25, 1744. 

Osmakmiketlp (Osmaamik’é'lp). A Bella- 
coola village on the n. side of Bellacoola r., 
at its mouth, in British Columbia; it was one 
of the eight Nuhalk towns.—Boas, in Mem. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 49, 1898. 


Ossossane (a mound’). A former important 
Huron village, belonging to the Bear clan, 
situated between lake Simcoe and Georgian bay, 
Ontario. It was known under various names 
at different periods. In 1639 the mission of 
La Conception was removed there from 
Thonatiria. (J. N. B. H.) 


Immaculate Conception.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 177, 
1855. La Conception.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 63, 1858. 
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La Rochelle.—Jes. Rel. 1636, 123, 1858. Ossonane.— 
Jes. Rel. 1639, 88, 1858 (changed in errata to Ossossane). 
Ossosandué.—Jes. Rel. 1637, 70, 1858. Ossosané.— 
Ibid., 131. Ossossandue.—Ibid., 70. Ossossané.— 
Jes. Rel. 1636, 123, 1858. Ossossarie.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 
63, 1858 (misprint). Quevindoyan.—Mémoire of 
1637 in Margry, Déc., 1, 4, 1875 (sig. ‘at the base of the 
mountain.’ — Hewitt). Quieuindohain. — Sagard 
(1686), Can., 11, 422, 1866. Quieuindohian.—lIbid., 
1, 200, 1866. Sainct Gabriel.—Ibid., note. Teque- 
nonquiaye.—Champlain (1615), Giuvres, tv, 28, 1870. 
Tequeunoikuaye.—Sagard (1636), Can., 1, 200, 1866. 
Tequeunonkiaye.—Sagard misquoted in Champlain, 
(Huvres, tv, 28, note, 1870. 

Otaguottouemin. An Algonquian tribe 
mentioned by Champlain (Quvres, Iv, 20, 
1870), who heard of them during his passage 
up the Ottawa r. in 1615. They dwelt in a 
sparsely inhabited desert and lived by hunting 
and by fishing in rivers, ponds and lakes. The 
Jesuit: Relation of 1640 describes them as 
dwelling n. of the Kichesipirini. They seldom 
descended to trade with the French. 
Kotakoutouemi.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 34, 1858. Otoko- 
touemi.—Jes. Rel., m1, index, 1858. 8ta8kot8em- 
i8ek.—Jes. Rel. 1650, 34, 1858. 

O tee toochinas.—Swan (1791) in Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, v, 262, 1855. 

Otkialnaas-hadai (fot kidl ndas xa 'da-, 
‘Kagle’s-legs-house people’). A subdivision of 
the Yadus, a branch of the Stustas, one of 
the greatest of the Haida families. It belonged 
to the Eagle clan—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
276, 1905. 

Otnaas-hadai (ot ndas xd'da-i, ‘Eagle- 
house people). A subdivision of the Yadus, a 
Haida family on the Eagle side, which was in 
turn a branch of the Stustas——Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 276, 1905. 


Otontagan. An Ottawa band living before 
1680 on Manitoulin id., lake Huron, Ontario, 
whence they were driven out by the Iroquois. 
Otontagans.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 93, 1703. 
Outaouas of Talon.—Ibid. 

Ottawa (from dddwe, ‘to trade,’ ‘to buy 
and sell,’ a term common to the Cree, Algonkin, 
Nipissing, Montagnais, Ottawa, and Chippewa, 
and applied to the Ottawa because in early 
traditional times and also during the historic 
period they were noted among their neigh- 
bours as intertribal traders and _ barterers. 
dealing chiefly in corn-meal, sunflower oil, furs 
and skins, rugs or mats, tobacco, and medicinal 
roots and herbs). 

On French r., near its mouth, on Georgian 
bay, Champlain in 1615 met 300 men of a tribe 
which, he said, “we call les cheueux releuez.”’ 


Of these he said that their arms consisted 
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only of the bow and arrow, a buckler of boiled 
leather, and the club; that they wore no 
breech-clout, and that their bodies were much 
tatooed in many fashions and designs; that 
their faces were painted in diverse colours, 
their noses pierced, and their ears bordered 
with trinkets. The chief of this band gave 
Champlain to understand that they had come 
to that place to dry huckleberries to be used 
in winter when nothing else was available. 
In the following year Champlain left the 
Huron villages and visited the ‘“Cheueux Re- 
luez”’ (Ottawa), living westward from the 
Hurons, and he said that they were very joyous 
at “seeing us again.’ This last expression 
seemingly shows that those whom he had met 
on French r. in the preceding year lived where 
he now visited them. He said that the 
Cheueux Reluez waged war against the Mas- 
coutens (here erroneously called by the Huron 
name Asistagueronon), dwelling 10 days’ jour- 
ney from them; he found this tribe populous; 
the majority of the men were great warriors, 
hunters, and fishermen, and were governed 
by many chiefs who ruled each in his own 
country or district; they planted corn and 
other things; they went into many regions 
400 or 500 leagues away to trade; they made 
a kind of mat which served them for Turkish 
rugs; the women had their bodies covered, 
while those of the men were uncovered, 
saving a robe of fur like a mantle, which was 
worn in winter but usually discarded in sum- 
mer; the women lived very well with their 
husbands; at the catamenial period the wo- 
men retired into small lodges, where they had 
no company of men and where food and 
drink were brought to them. This people 
asked Champlain to aid them against their 
enemies on the shore of the fresh-water sea, 
distant 200 leagues from them. 

In the Jesuit Relation for 1667, Father Le 
Mercier, reporting Father Allouez, treated the 
Ottawa, Kiskakon, and Ottawa Sinago as a 
single tribe, because they had the same lan- 
guage and together formed a common town. 
He adds that the Ottawa (Outaoiiacs) claimed 
that the great river (Ottawa?) belonged to 
them and that no other nation might navi- 
gate it without their consent. It was, for 
this reason, he continues, that, although very 
different in nationality, all those who went to 
the French to trade, bore the name Ottawa, 
under whose auspices the journey was under- 
taken. He adds that the ancient habitat of 
the Ottawa had been a quarter of lake Huron, 
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whence the fear of the Iroquois drove them, 
and whither were borne all their longings, 
as it were, to their native country. Of the 
Ottawa the Father says: ‘‘They were little 
disposed toward the faith, for they were too 
much given to idolatry, superstitions, fables, 
polygamy, looseness of the marriage tie, and 
to all manner of license, which caused them 
to drop all native decency.” 

According to tradition (see Chippewa) the 
Ottawa, Chippewa, and Potawatomi tribes of 
the Algonquian family were formerly one 
people who came from some point N. of the 
Great lakes and separated at Mackinaw, Mich. 
The Ottawa were placed by the earliest 
writers and also by tradition, on Manitoulin 
id. and along the n. and s. shores of Georgian 
bay. 

Father Dablon, superior of the missions of 
the Upper Algonkin in 1670, said: ‘We call 
these people Upper Algonkin to distinguish 
them from the lower Algonkin who are lower 
down, in the vicinity of Tadoussac and Quebec. 
People commonly give them the name Ottawa, 
because, of more than 30 different tribes which 
are found in these countries, the first that 
descended to the French settlements were the 
Ottawa, whose name remained afterward at- 
tached to all the others.’ The Father adds 
that the Saulteurs, or Pahoiiting8ach Irini, 
whose native country was at Sault Sainte 
Marie, numbering 500 souls, had adopted 
three other tribes, making to them a cession 
of the rights of their own native country, and 
also that the people who were called Noquet 
ranged, for the purpose of hunting, along the 
s. side of lake Superior, whence they originally 
came; and the Chippewa (Outcibous) and the 
Marameg from the N. side of the same lake, 
which they regarded as their native land. The 
Ottawa were at Chagaouamigong or La Pointe 
de Sainte Esprit in 1670 (Jes. Rel. 1670, 83, 
1858). 

Father Le Mercier (Jes. Rel. 1654), speaking 

“of a flotilla of canoes from the ‘‘upper nations,” 
says that they were “partly Ondataouaouat, of 
the Algonquine language, whom we call ‘les 
Cheueux Releuez.’”’ And in the Relation for 
1665 the same Father says of the Ottawa that 
they were better merchants than warriors. 

In a letter of 1723, Father Sébastien Rasles 
says that he learned while among the Ottawa 
that they attributed to themselves an origin 
as senseless as it was ridiculous. They in- 
formed him that they were derived from three 
families, each composed of 500 persons. The 
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first was that of Michabou (see Nanabozho), 
or the Great Hare, representing him to be a 
gigantic man who laid nets in 18 fathoms of 
water which reached only to his armpits and 
who was born in the island of Michilimackinac, 
and formed the earth and invented fish-nets 
after carefully watching a spider weaving its 
web for taking flies; among other things he 
decreed that his descendants should burn their 
dead and scatter their ashes in the air, for if 
they failed to do this, the snow would cover 
the ground continuously and the lakes would 
remain frozen. The second family was that 
of the Namepich, or Carp, which, having 
spawned its eggs on the shore of a river and 
the sun casting its rays on them, a woman 
was thus formed from whom they claimed des- 
cent. The third family was that of the Bear’s 
paw, but no explanation was given of the man- 
ner in which its genesis took place. But when 
a bear was killed a feast of its own flesh was 
given in its honour and an address was made 
to it in these terms: ‘‘Have thou no thoughts 
against us because we have killed thee; thou 
hast sense and courage; thou seest that our 
children are suffering from hunger; they love 
thee, and so wish to cause thee to enter their 
bodies; and is it not a glorious thing to be 
eaten by the children of captains?’’ The first 
two families bury their dead (Lettres Edif., rv, 
106, 1819.). 

It has been stated by Charlevoix and others 
that when they first became known to the 
French they lived on Ottawa r. This, how- 
ever, is an error, due to the twofold use of 
the name, the one generic and the other 
specific, as is evident from the statements by 
Champlain and the Jesuit Relations (see Shea 
in Charlevoix, New France, 11, 270, 1866); this 
early home was N. and w. of the Huron ter- 
ritory. No doubt Ottawa r., which they fre- 
quently visited and were among the first 
western tribes to navigate in trading expe- 
ditions to the French settlements, was named 
from the Ottawa generically so called, not 
from the specific people named Ottawa. There 
is unquestioned documentary evidence that as 
early as 1635 a portion of the Ottawa lived 
on Manitoulin id. Father Vimont, in the 
Jesuit Relation for 1640, 34, 1858, says that 
“south of the Amikwa [Beaver Nation] there 
is an island [Manitoulin] in that fresh water 
sea [lake Huron], about 30 leagues in length 
inhabited by the Outaouan [Ottawa], who ar’ 
a people come from the nation of the Standing 
Hair [Cheueux Releuez].’”’ This information 
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he. received from Nicolet, who visited the 
Ottawa there in 1635. On the Du Creux map 
of 1660, on a large island approximating the 
location of Manitoulin id., the “natio sur- 
rectorum capillorum,” i.e. the Cheveux Re- 
leves, or Ottawa, is placed. They were allies 
and firm friends of the French and the Hurons, 
and conducted an active trade between the 
western tribes and the French. After the 
destruction of the Hurons, in 1648-49, the 
Iroquois turned their arms against the Ottawa, 
who fled with a remnant of the Hurons to the 
islands at the entrance of Green bay, where 
the Potawatomi, who had preceded the Ottawa 
and settled on these islands, received the fu- 
gitives with open arms and granted them a 
home. However, their residence here was 
but temporary, as they moved westward a 
few years afterward, a part going to Keweenaw 
bay, where they were found in 1660 by Father 
Menard, while another part fled with a band 
of Hurons to the Mississippi, and settled on 
an island near the entrance of lake Pepin. 
Driven away by the Sioux, whom they had 
unwisely attacked, they moved nN. to Black r., 
Wis., at the head of which the Hurons built a 
fort, while the Ottawa pushed eastward and 
settled on the shore of Chaquamegon bay. 
They were soon followed by the missionaries, 
who established among them the mission of 
St. Esprit. Harassed by the Sioux, and a 
promise of protection by the French having 
been obtained, they returned in 1670-71 to 
Manitoulin id., in lake Huron. According to 
the records, Father Allouez, in 1668-69, suc- 
ceeded in converting the Kiskakon band at 
Chaquamegon, but the Sinago and Keinouche 
remained deaf to his appeals. On their return 
to Manitoulin the French fathers established 
among them the mission of St. Simon. There 
is a tradition that Lac Court-Oreilles was 
formerly called Ottawa lake because a band 
of the Ottawa dwelt on its shores, until they 
+ were forced to move by the attacks of the 
Sioux (Brunson in Wis. Hist. Coll., rv). Their 
stay on Manitoulin id. was brief; by 1680 
most of them had joined the Hurons at Mack- 
inaw, about the station established by Mar- 
quette in 1671. 

The two tribes lived together until about 
1700, when the Hurons removed to the vicinity 
of Detroit, while a portion of the Ottawa 
about this time seems to have obtained a 
foothold on the w. shore of lake Huron be- 
tween Saginaw bay and Detroit, where the 
Potawatomi were probably in close union with 
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them. ‘Four divisions of the tribe were repre- 
sented by a deputy at the treaty signed at 
Montreal in 1700. The band which had 
moved to the s. £. portion of the lower Michigan 
peninsula returned to Mackinaw about, 1706. 
Soon afterward the chief seat of a portion of 
the tribe was fixed at Waganakisi (L’ Arbre 
Croche), near the lower end of lake Michigan. 
From this point they spread in every direction, 
the majority settling along the 8. shore of 
the lake, as far s. as St. Joseph r., while a few 
found: their way into s. Wisconsin and N. E. 
Illinois. In the n. they shared Manitoulin id. 
and the n. shore of lake Huron with the Chip- 
pewa, and in the s. &. their villages alternated 
with those of their old allies the Hurons, now 
called Wyandot, along the shore of Jake Erie 
from Detroit to the vicinity of Beaver cr. in 
Pennsylvania. They took an active part in 
all the Indian wars of that region up to the 
close of the War of 1812. The celebrated 
chief Pontiac was a member of this tribe, 
and Pontiae’s war of 1763, waged chiefly around 
Detroit, is a prominent event in their history. 
A small portion of the tribe which refused to 
submit to the authority of the United States 
removed to Canada, and together with some 
Chippewa and Potawatomi, is now settled on 
Walpole id.in lake St.Clair. The other Ottawa 
in Canadian territory are on Manitoulin and 
Cockburn ids. and the adjacent shore of lake 
Huron. 

All the Ottawa lands along the w. shore of 
lake Michigan were ceded by various treaties, 
ending with the Chicago treaty of Sept. 26, 
1833, wherein they agreed to remove to lands 
granted them on Missouri r. in the N. 5. cor- 
ner of Kansas. Other bands, known as the 
Ottawa of Blanchard fork of Great Auglaize 


r.. and of Roche de Beeuf on- Maumee r., 


resided in Ohio, but these removed w. of 
the Mississippi about 1832 and are now living 
in Oklahoma. The great body, however, re- 


mained in the lower peninsula of Michigan, ° 


where they are still found scattered in a num- 
ber of small villages and settlements. 

In his Histoire du Canada (1, 190, 1836), 
Fr. Sagard mentions a people whom he calls 
‘la nation du bois.’’? He met two canoe loads 
of these Indians in a village of the Nipissing, 
describing them as belonging to a very dis- 
tant inland tribe, dwelling he thought toward 
the “‘sea of the south,” which was probably 
lake Ontario. He says that they were depend- 
ents of the Ottawa (Cheueux Releuez) and 
formed with them, as it were, a single tribe. 
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The men were entirely naked, at which the 
Hurons, he says, were apparently greatly 
shocked, although scarcely less indecent them- 
selves. Their faces were gaily painted in many 
colours in grease, some with one side in green 
_ and the other in red; others seemed to have 
the face covered with a natural lace, perfectly 
well-made, and others in still different styles. 
He says the Hurons had not the pretty work 
nor the invention of the many small toys and 
trinkets which this ‘Gens de Bois” had. This 
tribe has not yet been definitely identified, 
but it may have been one of the three tribes 
mentioned by Sagard in his Dictionnaire de 
la Langve Hvronne, under the rubric ‘‘nations,”’ 
as dependants of the Ottawa (Andatahoiiat), 
namely, the Chisérhonon, Squierhonon, and 
Hoindarhonon. 

Charlevoix says the .Ottawa were one of 
the rudest nations of Canada, cruel and bar- 
barous to an unusual degree and sometimes 
guilty of cannibalism. Bacqueville de la 
Potherie (Hist. Am. Sept., 1753) says they 
- were formerly very rude, but, by intercourse 
with the Hurons, they have become more in- 
telligent, imitating their valour, making them- 
selves formidable to all the tribes with whom 
they were at enmity and respected by those 
with whom they were in alliance. It was said 
of them in 1859: ‘‘This people is still advancing 
in agricultural pursuits; they may be said to 
have entirely abandoned the chase; all of them 
live in good, comfortable, log cabins; have 
fields inclosed with rail fences, and own 
domestic animals.” The Ottawa were expert 
canoe-men; as a means of defence they some- 
times built forts, probably similar to those of 
the Hurons. 

In the latter part of the 17th century the 
tribe consisted of 4, possibly 5, divisions. It 
is repeatedly stated that there were 4 bands, 
and no greater number is ever mentioned, 
yet 5 names are given, as follows: Kishkakon, 
Sinago, Keinouche, Nassauaketon, and Sable. 
La Mothe Cadillac says there were 4 bands: 
Kiskakon, Sinago, Sable, and Nassauaketon 
(Verwyst, Miss. Labors, 210, 1886). Outa- 
outiboy, chief of the Ottawa, speaking at the 
conference with Gov. de Calliéres, Sept. 3, 
1700, said: “I speak in the name of the four 
Outaouais nations, to wit: The Outaouaes of 
the Sable, the Outaouaes Sinago, the Kiskakons 
and the people of the Fork’? (Nassawaketon). 
In addition to these chief divisions there were 
minor local bands, as Blanchard Fork, Ka- 
 jienatroene, Maskasinik, Negaouichiriniouek, 
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Niscak, Ommunise, Otontagan, Talon, and 
Thunder Bay. Chauvignerie in 1736 distin- 
guished the Ottawa of Grand River, lake Nip- 
issing, Michilimackinac, Detroit, and Saginaw. 
According to Morgan the names of the Ottawa 
gentes are unknown, but Chauvignerie in 1736 
mentioned the bear, otter, grey squirrel, and 
black squirrel as the totems of different bands of 
the tribe. According to Charlevoix the Ottawa 
signed with a hare the provisional treaty con- 
cluded at Montreal in 1700. At the great 
conference on the Maumee in 1793 they 
signed with the otter totem. In Tanner’s 
Narrative is given a list of 18 totems among 
the Ottawa and Chippewa, but there is nothing 
to indicate which are Ottawa and which 
Chippewa. 

The Ottawa entered into numerous treaties 
with the United States, as follows: Ft. Mc- 
Intosh, Jan. 21, 1785; Ft. Harmar, Ohio, Jan. 
9, 1789; Greenville, Ohio, Aug. 3, 1795; Ft. 
Industry, July 4, 1805; Detroit, Mich., Nov. 
17, 1807; Brownstown, Mich., Nov. 25, 1808.; 
Greenville, Ohio, July 22, 1814; Spring Wells, 
Mich., Sept. 8, 1815; St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 24, 
1816; on the Miami, Ohio, Sept. 29, 1817; 
St. Mary’s, Ohio, Sept. 17, 1818; L’Arbre 
Croche and Michilimackinac, Mich., July 6, 
1820; Chicago, Ill., Aug. 29, 1821; Prairie du 
Chien, Wis., Aug. 19, 1825; Green Bay, Wis., 
Aug. 25, 1828, Prairie du Chien, Wis., July 
29, 1829; Miami Bay, Ohio, Aug. 30, 1831; 
Maumee, Ohio, Feb. 18, 1833; Chicago, IIL, 
Sept. 26, 1833; Washington, D.C., Mar. 28, 
1836; Council Bluffs, Iowa, June 5 and 17, 
1846; Detroit, Mich., July 31, 1855, and Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 24, 1862. 

The population of the different Ottawa 
groups is not known with certainty. In 1906 
the Chippewa and Ottawa on Manitoulin and 
Cockburn ids., Canada, were 1,497, of whom 
about half were Ottawa; there were 197 
Ottawa under the Seneca School, Okla., and 
in Michigan 5,587 scattered Chippewa and 
Ottawa in 1900, of whom about two-thirds 
are Ottawa. The total is therefore about 
4,700. 

The following are or were Ottawa villages: 
Aegakotcheising, Anamiewatigong, Aponti- 
goumy, Machonee, Manistee, Menawzhetaun- 
aung, Meshkemau, Michilimackinac, Middle 
Village, Obidgewong (mixed),Oquanoxa, Roche 
de Beeuf, Saint Simon (mission), Shabawywy- 


agun, . Tushquegan, Waganakisi, Walpole 
Island, Waugau, Wolf Rapids. 
(ENDS TaN eB seer) 
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Ahtawwah.— Kane, Wanderingsin Nor. Amer., 23, 1859. 
Algonquins Superieurs.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 78, 1858. 
Andata honato.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, 
m1, 79, 1854. Andatahouats.—Sagard (1632), Hist. 
du Can., 1, 192, 1866 (Huron name). Andatohats.— 
Coxe, Carolana, map, 1741. Atawawas.—Colden 
(1727), Five Nations, 29, 1747. Atowas.—Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, v, 143, 1855. Attawas.—Askin (1812) in 
Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 460, 1885. Attawawas.— 
Parkman, Pioneers, 347, 1883. Autawa.—Abnaki 
Speller (1880) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., vi, 247, 1859. 
Autouacks.—Clark, Onondaga, 1, 204, 1849. Cheu- 
eux ou poils leué.—Sagard, Hist. du Can., 1, 192, 1866. 
Cheueux releues.—Champlain (1616), Giuvres, rv, 58, 
1870. Courterrielles.—Lapham, Inds. Wis., u, 1870. 
Dewagamas.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, m, 
79, 1854. Dewaganas.—Colden (1727), Five Nations, 
42, 1747 (‘mumblers’: Iroquois name). Ku/taki.— 
Gatschet, Fox MS., B. A. E. (Fox name). Oadau- 
waus.—Parkman, Pioneers, 347, 1883. Octogymists. 
—Fort James conf. (1683) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., xrv, 
773, 1883. Odahwah.—Jones, Ojebway Inds., 178, 
1863. Odahwaug.—Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., v, 31, 1885. Odawas.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
vy, 145, 1855. Ondataouatouat.—Charlevoix, New 
France, u, 270, note. 1866. Ondatauauat.—Bressani 
quoted in note to Charlevoix, ibid. Ondatawawat.— 
Jes. Rel. 1656, 17, 1858 (Huron name), probably derived 
from the Algonkin). Ondatouatandy.—Jes. Rel. 
1648, 62, 1858 (probably identical, though Lalemant 
supposed them to be a division of the Winnebago). 
Ondoutaotiaheronnon.—Jes. Rel. 1644, 99, 1858. 
Ond8ta8aka.—Jes. Rel. 1642, 10, 1858. Onontakaés. 
—Doc. of 1695 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 596, 1855 
(confounded with the Onondaga). Ontaanak.—Jes. 
Rel. 1648, 62, 1858. Ontaonatz.—Hennepin (1683), 
La., Shea ed., 276, 1880. Ontdwawies.—Clarkson 
(1766) in Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, tv, 269, 1854. Ont- 
taouactz.—Hennepin (1683), La., Shea, ed., 52, 1880. 
Otahas.—Smith (1785), quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, m1, 554, 1853. Otaoas.—Denonville (1687) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 336, 1855. Ota8ais.—Conf. 
of 1751, ibid., x, 232, 1858. Otaoiiaks.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 
6, 1858. Otaous.—Denonville (1687) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., rx, 336, 1855. Otauas.—Doc. of 1668 in 
French, Hist.-Coll. La., 1, 138, 1875. Ota’wa.—Gat- 
schet, Ojibwa MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Chippewa name). 
Q-ta’-wa.—Hewitt, Onondaga MS., B. A. E., 1888 
(Onondaga name). Otawas.—Denonville (1687) in N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 11, 466, 1853. Otawaus.—Albany 
conf. (1726), ibid., v, 791, 1855. Otawawas.—lIbid., 
795. Otoways.—Pike, Exped., pt. 1, app., 63, 1810. 
Ottah-wah.—Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
v, 193, 1885. Ot-tah-way.—lIbid., 282. Ottaouais. 
—Doce. of 1759 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 982, 1858. 
Ottaouets.—Perkins and Peck, Annals of the West, 33, 
1850. Ottauwah.—Macauley, N. Y., m1, 174, 1829. 
Ottawacks.—Albany. conf. (1726) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., v, 791, 1855. Ottawacs.—Courcelles (1671), 
ibid., rx, 85, 1855, Ottawaes.—Johnson (1763), ibid., 
vir, 525, 1856. Ottawagas.—Goldthwait (1766) in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., x, 122, 1809. Ottawaies. 
—Croghan (1760), ibid., 4th s., rx, 249, 1871. Otta- 
wak.—Long, Exped. St. Peter’s R., u, 151, 1824. 
Ottawas.—Writer of 1684 quoted by Ruttenber, Tribes 
Hudson R., 171, 1872. Ottawawa.—Doc. of 1695 in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rv, 122, 1854. Ottawawaas.— 
Livingston (1687), ibid., m1, 443, 1853. Ottawawe.— 
Dongan (1687), ibid., 476. Ottawawooes.—Doc. of 
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1688, ibid., 565. Ottawaws.—Croghan (1760) in Masse 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., rx, 250, 1871. Ottaway.— 
Schuyler (1698) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rv, 406, 1854. 
Ottawwaws.—Tanner, Narr., 36, 1830. Ottawwaw- 
wag.—lIbid., 315 (Ottawa name). Ottawwawwug.— 
Parkman, Pioneers, 347, 1883. Ottewas.—Lang and 
Taylor, Rep. ,23, 1843. Ottoawa.—Livingston (1687) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., m1, 443, 1853. Ottova.— 
Markham (1691), ibid., 808. Ottowaes.—Johnson 
(1764), ibid., vu, 674, 1856. Ottowais.—Dongan (ca. 
1686), ibid., m1, 395, 1853. Ottowas.—Chauvignerie 
(1736) quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 554, 1853 
Ottowata.—Treaty of 1829 in U.S. Ind. Treat., 164, 
1873. Ottowaus.—Edwards (1788) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 1st s., rx, 92, 1804. Ottowauways.—Doc. of 
1747 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v1, 391, 1855. Otto- 
wawa.—Lamberville (1686), ibid., mr, 490, 1853. 
Ottowawe.— Valiant (1688), ibid., 522. Ottowaws.— 
Carver, Trav., 19, 1778. Ottawayer.—Vater, Mith., 
pt. 3, sec. 3, 406, 1816. Ottoways.—Lords of Trade 
(1721) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v, 622, 1855. Otto- 
wose.— Valiant (1688), ibid., m1, 522, 1853. Ottwasse. 
—Dongan (1686), ibid., rx, 318, 1855. Ouatawais.— 
Jefferys, Fr. Doms., pt. 1, map, 1761. Ouatouax.— 
La Barre (1683) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1x, 202, 1855. 
Outaois.—Vaudreuil (1703), ibid., 743. Outaoise.— 
Doe. of 1748, ibid., x, 151, 1858. Outaonacs.—Warren 
(1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 407, 1885. Outa- 
otiacs.—Jes. Rel. 1671, 25, 1858. Outa8acs.—Doc. of 
1693 in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 562, 1855. 8ta8acs.— 
Doc. of 1695, ibid., 604. Outaoiiaes.—Frontenac 
(1673), ibid., 95. S8ta8aés.—Montreal conf. (1700), 
ibid., 719. Outa8aés.—Ibid., 720. Outaouagas.— 
La Galissoniére (1748), ibid., x, 182. 1858. Outa- 
ouaies.—Denonville (1687), ibid., 1x, 365, 1855. 
Outaouais.—Talon? (1670) quoted by Neill, Minn., 
120, 1858. Outa8ais.—Doc. of 1695 in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., rx, 598, 1855. 8ta8ais.—Doc. of 1695, ibid., 601. 
Outaouaks.—Jes. Rel. 1656, 38, 1858. Outaouan.— 
Jes. Rel. 1640, 34, 1858. Outaouaos.—Frontenac 
(1681) in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., rx, 146, 1855. Outa- 
ouas.—Writer of 1660 in Margry, Déc., 1, 55, 1875. 
Outa8as.—Doc. of 1746 in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., x, 51, 
1858. 8ta8as.—Denonville (1688), ibid., nx, 384, 1855. 
Outaouats.—Doc. of 1757, ibid., x, 630, 1858. Outa- 
ouaus.—Doc. of 1691, ibid., rx, 521, 1855. Outas 
ouax.—La Barre (1683), ibid., 201. OQutaouays.— 
Writer of 1690 in Margry, Déc., 1, 59, 1875. Outa- 
oues.—Frontenac (1682) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 
176, 1855, Outaotiois.—Courcelles (1670), ibid., 788. 
Outa8o0is.—Doc. of 1695, ibid., 611. Outaoutes.— 
Lamberville (1684), ibid., 259. Outa8uas.—Beauhar- 
nois (1744), ibid., 1112. Outaovacs.—Crepy, Map, 
ca.1755, Outaovas.—Hennepin (1683) in Harris, Voy., 
u, 917, 1705. Outaowaies.—Boudinot, Star in the 
West, 212, 1816. Outarwas.—Lords of Trade (1721) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 621, 1855. Outauaes.— 
Frontenac (1682), ibid., mx, 180, 1855. Outauas.— 
Denonville (1686), ibid., 295. Outauies.—Parkman, 
Pioneers, 347, 1883. Outauois.—Frontenac (1682) in 
N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 182, 1885. Outavis.—Writer 
of 1761 in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., rx, 428, 1871. 
Outavois.—Tonti (1694) in Margry; Déc., 1v, 4, 1880. 
Outawacs.—Courcelles (1671) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
Ix, 79, 1855. Outawais.—Jefferys, Fr. Dom., pt. 1, 
47, 1761. Outawas.—Talon (1670) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., rx, 65, 1855. Outawase.—Doc. of 1671, ibid., 
Ix, 84, 1855. Outawawas.—Writer of 1756 in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., vu, 117, 1801. Outaway.— 
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Charlevoix, Voy. to N. Am., 11, 47, 1766. Outawies.— 
Boudinot, Star in the West, 100, 1816. Outawois.— 
Doc. of 1746 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 34, 1858. 
Outduaois.—Bouisson (1699) quoted by Shea, Early 
Voy., 45, 1861. Outeonas.—Chauvignerie (1736) 
quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 554, 1853. 
Outimacs.—Imlay, West. Ter , 292, 1797. Outonta- 
gans.—Lahontan (1703) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1x, 
606, note, 1855. Outouacks.—Coxe, Carolana, 46, 
1741. Outouacs.—N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., m1, 489, 
note, 1853. Outouais.—Parkman, Pioneers, 347, 1883. 
Outouaouas.—St. Cosme (ca. 1700) in Shea, Early 
Voy., 47, 1861. Outouvas.—Perkins and Peck, Annals 
of the West, 33, 1850. Outowacs.—Jefferys, Fr. Dom., 
pt. 1, map, 1761. Outtamacks.—Croghan (1765) in 
Monthly Am. Jour. Geol., 272, 1831. Outtaois.— 
Vaudreuil (1703) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 743, 1855. 
Outtaouacts.—Hennepin, Cont. of New Discov., 129, 
1698. Outtaouatz.—lIbid., 85. Outta8es.—De Cal- 
liéres (1700) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 708, 1855. 
Outtaouis.—Vaudreuil (1707), ibid., 810. Outta- 
uois.—Vaudreuil (1704), ibid., 760. Outtawaats.— 
Parkman, Pioneers, 347, 1883. Outtawas.—Denon- 
ville (1686) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 300, 1855. 
Outtoaets.—Parkman, Pioneers, 347, 1883. Out- 
touatz.—Hennepin, New Discov., 87, 1698. Sonta- 
ouans.—Doce. of 1691 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 518, 
1855 (confounded with the Seneca). Tawaa.—Camp- 
bell (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., rx, 357, 
1871. Tawas.—Bouquet (1760), ibid., 322, Tawaws. 
—Trader of 1778 quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
mz, 560, 1853. Taways.—Croghan (1760) in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., rx, 275, 1871 (Delaware form). 
Touloucs.—Lamberville (1686) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., mr, 489, 1853 (misprint). Towako.—Walam 
Olum (1833) in Brinton, Lenape Leg., 206, 1885 (old 
Delaware name). ‘Towakon.—Ibid., 198. Traders.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 145, 1855. Uda’wak.— 
Gatschet, Penobscot MS., B. A. E., 1887 (Penobscot 
name). Ukua’yata.—Gatschet, Wyandot MS., B. A. 
E., 1877 (Huron name). Utaobaes.—Barcia, Wnsayo, 
297, 1723. Utawas.—La Tour, Map, 1779. Utawa- 
was.—Colden (1727), Five Nations, 22, 1747. Uto- 
vautes.—Barcia, Ensayo, 236, 1723. Uttawa.— 
Colden (1764) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vir, 667, 1856. 
Waganhaers.—Doc. of 1699, ibid., Iv, 565, 1854. 
Waganhaes.—Livingston (1700), ibid., 691. Wagan- 
ha’s.—Hunter (1710), ibid., v, 168, 1855 (‘stammerers’: 
Iroquois name), Waganis.—Markham (1691), ibid., 
m1, 808, 1853. Wagannes.—Bleeker (1701) ibid., rv, 


891, 1854. Wagenhanes.—Wessels (1693), ibid., Iv, 
61, 1854. Wagunha.—Colden (1727), Five Nations, 
108, 1747. Wahannas.—Romer (1700) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., 1v, 799, 1854. Watawawininiwok.— 


Baraga, Eng.-Otch. Dict., 300, 1878 (trans.: ‘men of the 
bulrushes’; so called because many rushes grew in 
Ottawa r.). Wdowo.—Abnaki Spelling Book (1830) 
quoted in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., v1, 247, 1859 (Abnaki 
name). W’tawas.—Heckewelder in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 2d s., x, 128, 1823. 


Otzenne (‘intermediate people’). A Sekani 
tribe living between the Saschutkenne and 
the Tselone on the w. side of the Rocky mts., 
Brit. Col. 

Otzen-ne.—Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., 29, 1893. 


Quasouarini (probably for Awasisiwini- 
niwtig, ‘people of the Bullhead clan.’—W. J.). 
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A Chippewa tribe living in 1640 on Georgian 
bay, Ontario, n. of the Hurons (Jes. Rel. 1640, 
34, 1858). They are probably identical with 
the Ouassi, found in the vicinity of Nipigon r. 
in 1736; also with the Ouasaouanik, spoken of 
in 1658 as a well-known tribe living near the 
Sault Ste. Marie. The Ouassi were found by 
J. Long in 1791, mixed with other Chippewa, 
on then. shore of lake Superior, almost exactly 
in the locality assigned them by Dobbs in 
1744. Chauvignerie estimated their number 
in 1736 at about 300 souls, and stated that the 
catfish (bullhead) was their totem, which was 
also the totem of the Awausee (q. v.), one of 
the Chippewa bands at Sault Ste. Marie. 


Aouasanik.—Jes. Rel. 1648, 62, 1858. Awasatci¥.— 
Wm. Jones inf’n, 1905 (correct Chippewa form). 
Ouacé.—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
tx, 1054, 1855. Ouali.—Chauvignerie (1736) quoted 
by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 11, 556, 1853 (misprint). 
Ouasaouanik.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 22, 1858. Ouasou- 
arim.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 34, 1888. Ouassi.—Dobbs, 
Hudson Bay, 32, 1744. Wasawanik.—Jes. Rel., 11, 


index, 1858. Wasses.—Long, Voy. and Trav., 45, 
1791. 
Ouenrio. A Huron village, situated, ac- 


cording to the Jesuit Relation for 1635, about 
1 league from Ossossané. Father Jones (Jes. 
Rel., xxxtv, 255, 1898) places it in Tiny tp., 
about 3m.N. 5. of Lafontaine, Ontario. Its 
people had previously been a part of those of 
Toanche and Ihonatiria. In 1635 three feasts 
were held here to satisfy a dream, the descrip- 
tion of the accompanying ceremonies giving a 
fair idea of such performances (Jes. Rel., x, 
201, 1897). In 1637 an epidemic caused great 
distress to the inhabitants of Ouenrio, carrying, 
off many and creating a desire to have the 
Jesuit missionaries dwell among them. In his 
Relation for 1635 Le Jeune says their cabins 
were better than the hovels of the Montagnais 
and were constructed like bowers, or garden 
nrbours, of which, instead of branches and 
grass, some were covered with cedar bark, 
others with broad strips of ash, elm, fir, or 
spruce bark; and although those of cedar were 
regarded as best, they were very inflammable, 
wherefore so many similar villages had been 
burned. GaN Bene) 


Oueschekgagamiouilimy (possibly for 
Ushashd'tagamiwininiwig, ‘people of the ridge’). — 
The Caribou gens of the Chippewa of Rainy r., 
Minn. St. Pierre in 1753 (Margry, Déc., v1, 
649, 1886) spoke of them as near Rainy lake, 
Ontario. (w. J.) 

Ouikaliny (misprint of Onikaliny). A tribe 
n. of lake Superior in 1697, who sometimes 
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traded with the French, but generally with the 
English on Hudson bay. They. may have 
been the Maskegon. 


Gens de l’Outarde.—La Chesnaye (1697) in Margry, 
Déc., v1, 7, 1886. Ouikaliny.—Ibid., 7. 


Ouinebigonhelini (probably for Wini- 
bigowintniwtg, “people of the unpleasant 
water.—W. J.). <A tribe or band, doubtless 
of the Maskegon, living on Hudson bay at the 
mouth of Nelson r. in the middle of the 18th 
century. 


Ouenebegonhelinis.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 24, 1744. 
Ouinebigonhelini.—Ibid., 23. 


Oukesestigouek (Cree: ukisistiqgwek, ‘swift- 
water people.’—Gerard). A Montagnais tribe 
or band, known to the French as early as 1643. 
They lived about the headwaters of Manikua- 
gan r., N. of the Papinachois, with whom they 
appear to have been in close relation. They 
are spoken of as a quiet and peaceable people, 
willingly receiving instructions from the mis- 
sionaries. (J. M.) 


Ochessigiriniooek.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 
526, 1878. Ochessigiriniouek.—Albanel (ca. 1670) 
quoted by Hind, Lab. Penin., u, 22, 1863. Ochest- 
gooetch.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 526, 1878. 
Ochestgouetch.—Hind, Lab. Penin., mu, 20, 1863. 
Ochestigouecks.—Crepy, Map, ca. 1755. Ouchessi- 
giriniouek.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 13, 1858. Ouchesti- 
goiiek.—Jes. Rel. 1665, 5, 1858. Ouchestigouetch.— 
Jes. Rel. 1664, 13, 1858. Ouchestigouets.—Bellin, 
Map, 1755. Oukesestigouek.—Jes. Rel. 1643, 38, 
1858. 


Oukiskimanitouk (probably for Okiski- 
manistwog, ‘whetstone-bird people’, i. e. ‘king- 
fisher people’). A clan of the Chippewa of lake 
Superior. Chauvignerie in 1736 noted the 
Oskemanettigons, an Algonquian tribe of 40 
warriors on Winnipeg r., having the fisher 
as (kingfisher?) its totem. This may be identical. 


Oskemanettigons.—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 1054, 1855. Oskemanitigous.— 
Chauvignerie (1736) quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
m1, 556, 1853. Oukiskimanitouk.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 
22, 1858. Ushkimani‘'tigog.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 
1906. 


Oukotoemi. A Montagnais band, part of 
whom gathered at Three Rivers, Quebec, in 
1641 (Jes. Rel. 1641, 29, 1858). Doubtless a 
part of the Attikamegue. 


Oumamiwek (Montagnais: wmdmiwek, 
‘down-stream people.’—Gerard). A tribe or 
band of Montagnais, closely related to, if not 
identical with, the Bersiamite. It is possible 
that the two were members of one tribe, each 
having its distinct organization. Shea (Char- 
levoix, New France, 11, 243, 1866), following 
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the Jesuit Relations, says the Bersiamite were 
next to Tadoussac and the Oumamiwek inland 
inthe n.£. The Relation of 1670 places them 
below the Papinachois on the St. Lawrence. 
It is, however, certain that the Papinachois 
were chiefly inland, probably about the head- 
waters of Bersimis r. From a conversation 
with an Oumamiwek chief recorded by Father 
Henri Nouvel (Jes. Rel. 1664) it is learned that 
his people and other tribes of the lower St. 
Lawrence were in the habit at that early day 
of visiting the Hudson Bay region. The people 
of this tribe were readily brought under the 
influence of the missionaries. 

Oumamiois.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 13, 1858. 8mami8ek.— 
Jes. Rel. 1650, 41, 1858. S8mami8ekhi.—Jes. Rel. 
1641, 57, 1858. Oumamiwek.—Bailloquet (1661) in 
Hind, Lab. Penin., mu, 20, 1863. Oumaniouets.— 
Homann Heirs map, 1756 (located about head of 
Saguenay r., and possibly a distinct tribe). Ouma- 
nois.—Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, 21, 1863 (perhaps quoting 
a writer of 1664). Ouramanichek.—Jes. Rel. 1644, 
53, 1858 (identical?). 


Oumatachi. An Algonquian band living 


' between Mistassini and Abitibi lakes, Quebec, 


in the 18th century. 


Oumatachi.—Jefferys, French Dom., pt. 1, map, 1761. 
Oumatachiiriouetz.—La Tour, Map, 1779 (should be 
Oumatachiriniouetz). : 


Ounontisaston (‘at the foot of the moun- 
tain.’—Hewitt). An important Huron village 
visited by De la Roche Dallion in 1626 (Shea, 
Cath. Miss., 170, 1855) and mentioned by 
Sagard (Can., 1, 805, 1866) in 1636. Its 
situation is uncertain, but it was probably not 
far from Niagara r., and the name may refer 
to its situation at the foot of the Niagara 
escarpment. (Ww. M. B.) 


Outaouakamigouk (probably for Utdwdkd- 
miguk, ‘people of the open country or land.’— 
Gerard). A tribe or band on the Nn. E. coast 
of lake Huron in 1648; probably a part of the 
Ottawa. 

Ouraouakmikoug.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 22, 1858. Outa- 
ouakamigouk.—Jes. Rel. 1648, 62, 1858. 

Outchichagami (Montagnais: Ultchika- 
gadmt, ‘people near the water. —Gerard). The 
name of a small tribe living n. of Albany r., in 
Patricia dist., Ont. They speak a Chippewa 
dialect fairly well understood by the Chippewa 
of the n. shore of lake Superior. (w. J.) 
Otcitca‘konsag.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. Outchi- 
chagami.—Jefferys, French Dom. Am., 1, map, 1761. 
Outchichagamiouetz.—La Tour, Map, 1779. 

Outchougai. A band that lived in 1640 
on the 8. side of Georgian bay, Ontario, and 
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Probably s. of French r. They were connected 
with the Amikwa. In 1736 they were living 
at Oka, Quebec, and were described by Chau- 
vignerie as a clan of the Nipissing, with the 
heron as their totem. 


Achagué.—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., rx, 1053, 1855. Achaque.—Chauvignerie (1736) 
quoted by Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 554, 1853. 
Archouguets.—Jes. Rel. 1643, 61, 1858. Atchougek. 
—Jes. Rel. 1658, 22, 1858. Atchoughe.—Jes. Rel. 
1648, 62, 1858. Atchouguets.—Jes. Rel., m1, index, 
1858. Outchougai.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 34, 1858. Out- 
chouguets.—Jes. Rel., 111, index, 1858. 


Outimagami (Nipissing: ‘deep-water peo- 
ple’). An unidentified Algonquian tribe or 
band formerly living N. of lake Nipissing, toward 
Hudson bay (Jes. Rel. 1640, 34, 1858). The 
name appears to be identical with that of lake 
Timagami and they probably resided on it. 


(A. F. C.) 


Outurbi wuturthi, ‘turibi [Coregonus artedi, 
a congener of the white-fish] people.’—Gerard). 
A former Algonquian tribe or band in Ontario, 
living N. of lake Nipissing and wandering to the 
region of Hudson bay. 


Otaulubis.—Bacqueville de la Potherie, Hist. Am., 11, 
49,1753. Outouloubys.—Du Lhut (1684) in Margry. 
Déc., vi, 51, 1886. Outurbi.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 34, 1858, 


Owiyekumi (Ow’-i-yé-kumi). The princi- 
pal town of the Quatsino on Forward inlet, 
Quatsino sd., N. w. coast of Vancouver id.— 
Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 1887, 
sec. 11, 65, 1888. 


Pachenaht. 

harbour, Vancouver 
Pachena, at the mouth of San Juan r. 
71 in 1897, 56 in 1911. 
Pacheena.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. mu, 158, 1901. Pa- 
cheenaht.—Sproat, Savage Life, 308, 1868. Pachee- 
nett.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 1862. Pachenah.— 
Whymper, Alaska, 79, 1869. Pachenaht.—Can. Ind. 
Aff. pt. u, 16, 1911. Patcheena.—Grant in Jour. Roy. 
Geog. Soc., 293, 1857. Patcina’ath.—Boas in 6th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31, 1890. 


Padli. A Padlimiut Eskimo settlement at 
the head of the fiord of the same name where 
the Akudnirmiut and Padlimiut gather in sum- 
mer to catch salmon.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. 
E., map, 1888. 


Padlimiut. A tribe of Central Eskimo 
occupying |the ©. coast of Baffin island from 
Exeter bay to cape Hooper and numbering 43 
in 1883. Their villages are Ekaloaping, Idjuni- 
ving, Itijarelling, Karmakdjuin, Kekertak- 
djuin, Kingnelling, Padli, and Siorartijung.— 
Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 441, 1888. 


A Nootka tribe on San Juan 
id. Their village is 
Pop. 


pottery of the Pueblos (Fewkes). 
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Painting. The tribes n. of Mexico, as well 
as those of every part of the continent except, 
perhaps, the higher arctic regions, delighted in 
the use of colour. It was very generally 
employed for embellishing the person and in 
applying decorative and symbolic designs to 
habitations, sculptures, masks, shields, articles 
of bark, skin, pottery, etc., in executing picto- 
graphs upon natural surfaces of many kinds, 
as on cliffs and the walls of caverns, and in 
preparing the symbolic embellishments of altars 
and sacred’ chambers. Colour was applied to 
the person for decorative purposes as an essen- 
tial feature of the toilet: for impressing be- 
holders with admiration or fear; for purposes 
of obscurity and deception; in applying tribal, 
personal, or other denotive devices; in the 
application of symbolic designs, especially on 
ceremonial occasions; and as a means of pro- 
tection from insects and the sun (see Adorn- 
ment). The native love of colour and skill in 
its use were manifested especially in decorative 
work. This is illustrated by the wonderful 
masks and totem poles of the N. W. Coast 
tribes (Boas), and in the artistic polychrome 
Little ad- 
vance had been made in representative or 
pictorial art, yet some of the productions are 
noteworthy, as illustrated in the Hopi kaicina 
work (Fewkes) and in the Kiowa ceremonial 
paintings on skins described by Mooney, 
although some of the latter show unmistakeable 
evidence of the influence of the whites. 

The pigments were derived from many 
sources, but were mainly of mineral origin (see 
Dyes and Pigments), especially the oxides 
of iron and carbonate of copper. The 
aborigines were skilled in preparing the 
mineral colours, which were usually ground in 
small mortars or rubbed down on a flat stone, 
and in extracting stains and dyes from-vegetal 
substances. The colours were applied with a 
dry point or surface. as with a piece of chalk, 
charcoal, or clay; or, when mixed with water 
or oil, with the fingers or hand, or a stick, 
brush, or pad, and also sprayed on with the 
mouth, as in Pueblo mask painting. Brushes 
were rude, consisting often of fibrous sub- 
stances, such as bits of wood, bark, yucca, or 
reeds, chewed, beaten, or rubbed at one end 
until sufficiently pliable to deliver the colour; 
and great skill was shown by many of the 
tribes in the use of these crude tools. Hair 
was not in general use, although excellent 
brushes are now made by the more advanced 
tribes. The brushes used by the tribes of the 
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N. W. coast were often provided with beauti- 
fully carved handles. Very interesting paint- 
ing implements are seen in some sections. 
Paddle-shaped or spatulate bits of wood are 
used, applied edgewise for thin lines and flat- 
wise for covering spaces; and striping tools 
having two or three points and neatly carved 
of bone and ivory are in use by the Eskimo 
(Turner). The Plains tribes employed a flat 
piece of spongy bone from the knee joint of a 
buffalo or an ox; it has a sharp edge of rounded 
outline which serves for drawing lines, while 
the flat side serves for spreading the colour 
over large areas. These tools, being porous, 
have the advantage of holding a quantity of 
liquid colour. Shells were frequently used for 
paint cups, while for this purpose the Pueblos 
made miniature jars and bowls of pottery, 
sometimes in clusters. Colours in the form of 
powder, sand, clay, and meal were used, and 
are still used, by several tribes in preparing 
dry-paintings for ceremonial purposes which 
are executed on the floors of ceremonial 
chambers or altars (Matthews, Stevenson, 
Fewkes). 

Consult Boas (1) in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 1888, 
(2) in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, Anthrop. 
1, 1898; Dorsey in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 1894; 
Fewkes in 17th, 21st, and 22d Reps. B. A. E.; 
Hoffman in 7th Rep. B. A. E., 1891; Holmes 
in Smithson. Rep. 1903, 1904; Mooney in 17th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1898; Niblack in Nat. Mus. 
Rep. 1888, 1890; Stevenson (1) in 5th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1887, (2) in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 1894; 
Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 1894. 

(W. H. H.) 


Pani Blanc. A former band of the Cree 
living N. B. of lake Winnipeg. 
Panis Blanc.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, map, 36, 1744. 


Panquechin. A band of Sanetch in the 
§.E. portion of Vancouver id.; pop. 64 in 1911. 


Panquechin.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., 66,.1902. Pauk- 
wechin.—Ibid., 308, 1879. : 


Papiak (Pdpiak’). A Squawmish village 
community on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col—Hill- 
Tout in Rep. B. A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 


Papinachois (Opdpinagwa, ‘they cause you 
to laugh.’—Hewitt). A Montagnais tribe or 
division living in the 17th century about the 
headwaters of the Manikuagan and Outarde 
rs., N. of the Bersiamite. They visited 
Tadoussac and received religious instruction 
from the missionaries, and by 1664 the 
latter had penetrated their country, finding 
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them tractable and inoffensive. Charlevoix 
believed that this and other tribes of the 
same section had become extinct in his day. 
As late as 1721 they joined in a letter to the 
governor of Massachusetts. Chauvignerie 
mentions a people of the same name living Nn. 
of lake Superior in 1736, numbering 20 warriors 
and having the hare as their totem, but these 


were a distinct people. (J. M.) 
Oupapinachiouek.—Jes. Rel. 1643, 38, 1858. S8papi- 
nachi8ekhi.—Jes. Rel. 1641, 5, 1858. Oupapina- 


chi8kii.—Ducreux in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 170, 
note, 1858. Papenachois.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. 
Tribes, ur, 81, 1854. Papinachaux.—Chauvignerie 
(1736) quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 556, 
1853. Papinaches.—Doc. of 1748 in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., x, 170, 1858. Papinachiois.—Jes. Rel. 1666, 
3, 1858. Papinachi8ekhi.—Jes. Rel. 1642, 39, 1858. 
Papinachois.—Bailloquet (1661) quoted by Hind, 
Lab. Penin., 11, 20, 1863. Papinakioises.—Jes. Rel. 
1666, 3, 1858. Papinakois.—Chauvignerie (1736) in 
N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 1054, 1855. Papinanchois. 
—Bacqueville de la Potherie, 1, 207, 1753. Papipana- 
chois.—Lahontan, New Voy., 1, 207, 1703. Papira- 
gad’ek.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 12, 1858. Papivaches.— 
Barcia, Ensayo, 184, 1723. Paponeches.—Ibid., 183. 
Popinoshees.—Schoolcraft, Upper Miss., 93, 1834. 


Pashashibu (Montagnais: Pédshashibu, 
‘swollen river.’—Gerard). A Montagnais vil- 
lage near the mouth of the Pashashibu r., Nn. 
shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence.—Stearns, 
Labrador, 271, 1884. 


Paska. A Ntlakyapamuk village on or 
near Thompson r., Brit. Col.; pop. 17 in 1897, 
the last time the name appears. 


Pasha.—Can. Ind. Aff., 363, 1897. 
230, 1886. 


Paska.—Ibid., 


Paskwawininiwug (‘prairie people’). The 
Plains Cree, one of the two great subdivisions 
of the Cree, subdivided into Sipiwininiwug and 
Mamikininiwug. 
Ammisk-watcheé’-thinyoowuc.—Franklin, Journ. to 
Polar Sea, 1, 168, 1824. Beaver Hill Crees.—Ibid. 
Cree of the Prairie.—Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 
286, 1871. Grandes pagnes.—Petitot, in Jour. Roy. 
Geog. Soc., 649, 1883. Mus-ko-ta-we-ne-wuk.— 
Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 286, 1871. Paskwawi- 
yiniwok.—Lacombe, Dict. de la Langue des Cris, x, 


1874. People of the Prairie.—Morgan, Consang. and 
Affin., 286, 1871. Plain Crees.—Robinson, Great Fur 
Land, 186, 1879. Prairie-Crees.—Petitot in Jour. 


Roy. Geog. Soc., 649, 1883. 
Red River Exped., 151, 1860. 


Prairie Indians.—Hind, 


Pasquayah. An Assiniboin village situated 
where Carrot r. enters the Saskatchewan, in 
N. Manitoba, Canada. The elder Henry 
says that at the time of his visit, in 1775, it 
consisted of 30 tipis. The younger Henry 
(Coues, New Light, m, 470, 1897) found it 
in 1808, previous to the smallpox epidemic 
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a place of general rendezvous for different 
tribes. 


Pasquayah.—Henry, Trav., 256, 1809. 
Coues, New Light, 11, 469, note, 1897. 
Jefferys, Fr. Dom. Am., pt. 1, map, 1744. 


Poscoiac.— 
Poskoyac.— 


Passamaquoddy (Peskédémakddi, ‘plenty 
of pollock.’—Gatschet). A small tribe be- 
longing to the Abnaki confederacy, but speak- 
ing nearly the same dialect as the Malecite. 
They formerly occupied all the region about 
Passamaquoddy bay and on St. Croix r. and 
Schoodic lake, on the boundary between 
Maine and New Brunswick. Their principal 
village was Gunasquamekook, on the site of 
St. Andrews, N.B. They were restricted by 
the pressure of the white settlements, and in 
1866 were settled chiefly at Sebaik, near Perry, 
on the s. side of the bay, and on Lewis 
id. They had other villages at Calais, on 
Schoodic lake in Washington co., Me., and 
on St. Croix r. in New Brunswick. They were 
estimated at about 150 in 1726, 130 in 1804, 
379 in 1825, and from 400 to 500 in 1859. The 
Passamaquoddy and Penobscot tribes send to 
the Maine legislature a representative who is 
permitted to speak only on matters connected 
with the affairs of the Indian reservations 
(Prince in Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., xxxv1, 481, 
1897). See Abnaki. 

(J. M.) 
Machias Tribe.—Winthrop (1633) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 4th s., m1, 292, 1856. Machies tribe.—Gyles 
(1726) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 111, 357, 1853 (applied to 
a part of the Passamaquoddy living on Machias r.) 
Pasamaquoda.—Pownall (1759), ibid., v, 368, 1857. 
Passamacadie.—Willis (ca. 1830), ibid., 1, 27, 1865. 
Passamaquoda.—Pownall (1759), ibid., v, 371, 1857. 
Passamaquodda.—Penhallow (1726) in N. H. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., 1, 33, 1824. Passamaquoddy.—Penhallow 
(1726) in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 92, 1824. Passa- 
Maquodie.—Williamson in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., vir, 
203, 1876. Passamequado.—Dudley (1704) quoted 
by Drake, Ind. Wars, 220, 1825. Pas-sam-ma-quod- 
dies.—U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., app., 2, 1824. Passamma- 
quoddies.— Macauley, N.Y., x11, 162, 1829. Passema- 
quoddy.—Church (1716) quoted by Drake, Ind. Wars, 
200, 1825. Passimaquodies.—Trumbull, Conn., 11, 
64, 1818. Pennoukady.—Vaudreuil (1721) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 904, 1855. Peskadam8kkan.— 
_Aubery (1720), in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 895, 1855. 
Peskadamukotik.—Gatschet, Penobscot MS., B. A. 
E., 1887 (Penobscot name). Peskadaneeoukkanti.— 
McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, m1, 79, 1854. Peska- 
maquonty.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 54, 1866. Pesma- 
quady.—Gyles (1726) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 111, 357, 
1853. Pesmocady.—Cadillac (1692), ibid., v1, 279, 
1859. Pesmokanti.—Abnaki letter (1721) in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., virr, 262, 1819. Pés-ta-moka’- 
tidk.—Chamberlain, Malesit MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Male- 
cite name). Pestumagatiek.—Prince in Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., xxxv1, 479, 1897 (own name). Quad- 
dies.—James quoted by Tanner, Narr., 327, 1830. 
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Quaddy Indians.—U. 8S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 144, 1827. 
Quoddies.—Drake, Bk. Inds., x, 1848. Quoddy In- 
dians.—U. S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 99, 1828. St. Croix 
Indians.—Hoyt, Antiq. Res., 220, 1824. Scootuks.— 
Keane in Stanford, Compend., 534, 1878. Unchagogs. 
—Drake, Bk. Inds., xii, 1848. Unchechauge.—Andros 
(1675) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x1v, 709, 1883. 
Uncheckauke.—Doc, of 1677, ibid., 733. Unque 
chauge.—Andros (1675), ibid., 695. Unshagogs.— 
Keane in Stanford Compend., 541,1878. Wncheckaug. 
—Doce. of 1667 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., xrv, 602, 1883. 
Vnquechauke. —Doc. of 1668, ibid., 605.4 


Patameragouche. Given by Alcedo (Dic. 
Geog., Iv, 117, 1788) as an Indian [Micmac] 
village on the Er. coast of Nova Scotia, near 
Canso str. Not identified. 


Patshenin. A tribe or band formerly living 
with the Saponi and Tutelo under Iroquois 
protection on Grand r., Ontario. They prob- 
ably came from the S. with those tribes, and 
Hale thinks they may have been the Occan- 
eechi. 


Botshenins.—Hale in Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Mar. 2, 
1883. Patshenins.—Ibid. : 


Pawating. (Bawt'ting, a cognate form of 
Bawi'tigunk, ‘at the rapids. —W. J.) An an- 
cient Chippewa village at Sault Ste Marie, on 
the s. bank of St. Mary r., Chippewa co., 
Mich. According to Dr. Wm. Jones the old 
village site is the most sacred spot known to 
the old-time Chippewa. A Chippewa who has 
been to the rapids has made a holy pilgrim- 
age, because there his ancestors were created, 
there the manitos blessed the people, and from 
there was the dispersion round about lake 
Superior. The people, from the situation of 
their village were called Saulteurs by the early 
French writers, and, as the French became ac- 
quainted with more remote bands of Chippewa, 
the term came to designate the whole tribe. 
The Jesuit mission of Sainte Marie-du-Sault 
was established at Pawating in 1669. (J. M.) 
Bahwetego-weninnewug.—Tanner, Narr., 63, 1830. 
Bahwetig.—Ibid., 64. Baouichtigouin.—Jes. Rel. 
1640, 34, 1858. Bawateeg.—Schoolcraft in Minn. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 398, 1885. Bawating.—lIbid. 
Bawitigowininiwag.—Kelton, Ft. Mackinac, 145, 
1884. Bawi'tigunk.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906. Ba- 
wit’ing.—Ibid. Bawiting.—Baraga, Eng.-Otch. Dict. 
206, 1878. Bow-e-ting.—Warren (1852) in Minn. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 38, 1885. Bungee.—McLean, 
Twenty-five Years’ Service, 1, 195, 1842. Cascade 
people.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., u, 37, 1851. 
D’Achiliny.—Neill in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 413, 
1885. Fall Indians.—Tanner, Narr., 63, 1830. Gens 
du Sault.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 34, 1858. Habitans du 
Sault.—Jes. Rel. 1642, 97, 1858. Opendachiliny.— 
La Chesnaye (1697) in Margry, Déc., vi, 6, 1886. 
Pagouitik.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 22, 1858. Pahouiting- 
dachirini.—N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 161, note, 1855. 
Pahouiting8ach Irini.—Jes. Rel. 1670, 79, 1858. 
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Pah-witing-dach-irini.—_-Shea, Cath. Miss., 362, 
1852. Pahwittingdach-irini.—Shea, Discov. Miss. 
Val., xlvii, 1852. Panoirigoueiouhak.—Charlevoix 
(1744), Jour., 1, 285, 1761 (misprint). Paouitagoung. 
—Jes. Rel. 1648, 62, 1858. Paoiiitigoiieieuhak.— 
Jes. Rel. 1642, 97, 1858. Paouitikoungraentaouak. 
—Gallinee (1669) in Margry, Déc., 1, 163, 1875. Pa- 
troniting Dach-Irini.—Heriot, Trav., 206, 1807. 
Patioirigoiieieuhak.—Charlevoix (1744), New Fr., u, 
137, 1866. Pauoitigoueieuhak.—Jes. Rel. 1642, 97, 
1858. Pauotigoueieuhak.—Warren (1852) in Minn. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 397, 1885. Pawateeg.—Schoolcraft 
in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 398, 1885. Pawating.— 
Tbid. Paweteko Wenénéwak.—Long, Exped. St- 
Peter’s R., 1, 154, 1824. Pawichtigouek.—Trumbull 
(1870) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 398, 1885. Pawis- 
tucienemuks,—Domenech, Deserts, 1, 443, 1860 (mis- 
print). Pawitagou-ek.—Trumbull (1870) in Minn. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 398, 1885. Sainte Marie de Sault. 
—Shea, Cath. Miss., 361, 1855 (the mission). Sault 
Sainte Marie.—Henry, Trav., 60, 1809. Saut Indi- 
ans.—Kelton, Ft. Mackinac, 145, 1884. 


Peashtebai. A Montagnais village on 
Piashti bay, N. shore of gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Que.—Stearns, Labrador, 271, 1884. 


Peisela (Pé%sEla). A Bellacoola town at 
the entrance to the valley opening on the vn. 
side of the mouth of Bellacoola r., Brit. Col. 
It was one of the Nuhalk villages (Boas in 
Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1m, 48, 1898). 


Peisiekan (Pe-i-si-e-kan, ‘striped’). A 
band of Cree occupying 40 or 50 tipis and 
roving and hunting near Tinder mts.,* in 1856. 
—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 237, 
1862. 


Pekaist (PE’qaist, ‘white stone’). A village 

of the Spence Bridge band of the Ntlakyap- 
amuk, on the s. side of Thompson r., 32 m. 
above Lytton, Brit. Col.; pop. 5 in 1897 (the 
last time the name appears), including Pe- 
mainus. 
Pakeist.—Can. Ind. Aff., 230, 1886. Pur’qaist.—Teit 
in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 173, 1900. ’P’kai’st. 
—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. 
Pukaist’.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. 1891, sec. 
11, 44, 1892. 

Pekan. A name of the fisher (Mustela 
pennanti). The word is used by Charlevoix 
(Nouv. France, m1, 134, 1744) and came into 
English through Canadian French, where it 
occurs also as pécan. It seems to be of Al- 
gonquian origin, though not western, for the 
animal is called in Chippewa otchig, in Cree 
otchek. It is referred by some to an Abnaki 
pékané, mentioned by Rasles, which Trumbull 
(Natick Dict., Bull. 25, B.A.E., 260, 1903) 
thinks means this animal. OS IO) 


*Probably Touchwood hills, x. w. of Qu’Appelle, Sask. 
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Pelheli (Pe’lgeli)., Said by the Kwantlen 
to have been a division of their people who 
settled on the Pacific opposite Alert Bay, 
Brit. Col. Probably, as Hill-Tout sug gests 
(Ethnol. Surv. Can., 55, 1902), they were 
identical with the Bellacoola. 


Pelkatchek (‘wherewith one catches fat’). 
A village of the Ntshaautin on Cheslatta lake, 
N. Brit. Col. 


Pel’catzék.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 109, 
1892. Pe-I’ka-tcék.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 25, 
1893. 


Pemainus (PEmai’nus: according to Teit, 
‘the flat underneath or near the brow or steep,’ 
because a low flat extends along the river here 
for some distance; according to Hill-Tout, 
‘grassy hills’). A village of the Spence Bridge 
band of Ntlakayapamuk, on the s. side of 
Thompson r., 28 m. above Lytton, Brit. Col. 
Pop. 5 in 1897, including Pekaist. 


Premai’nus.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 0, 


173, 1900. Pimai’nis.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. 
Surv. Can., 4, 1899. Piminos.—Can. Ind. Aff., 196, 
1885. 


Pemberton Meadows. The local name 
for a body of Lower Lillooet living Nn. of 
Lillooet lake, Brit. Col.; pop. 259 in 1911. 


Pembina. A Canadian name for the acid 
fruit of Viburnum opulus, the high-bush cran- 
berry, a plant growing in low ground, along 
streams, from New Brunswick far westward, 
and s. to Pennsylvania. The word is a cor- 
ruption of Cree nipimindn, ‘watered-berry,’ 
i.e., the fruit of a plant growing in, or laved 
by, water; not ‘water-berry,’ as has been 
stated, since that would be nipimin; and, 
besides, the fruit is not watery. The name of 
the fruit is derived from the habitat of the 
plant that bears it. (Ww. R. G.) ; 


Pemmican. A _ food preparation (also 
spelled pemican) used in the wilds of the 
northern parts of North America, and made by 
cutting the meat of the reindeer into thin 
slices, drying the latter in the sun or over the 
smoke of a slow fire, pounding them fine be- 
tween stones, and incorporating the material 
with one-third part of melted fat. To this 
mixture, dried fruit, such as choke or June 
berries, is sometimes added. The whole is_ 
then compressed into skin bags, in which, if 
kept dry, it may be preserved for four or five 
years. Sweet pemmican is a superior kind of 
pemmican in which the fat used is obtained 
from marrow by boiling broken bones in 
water. Fish pemmican is a pemmican made 


_ was continued through 1862 or later. 
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by the Indians of the remote regions of the 
N. W. by pounding dried fish and mixing the 
product with sturgeon oil. The Eskimo of 
Alaska make a pemmican by mixing chewed 
deer meat with deer suet and seal-oil. “This 
food,” observes Lieut. Ray, ‘is not agreeable 
to the taste, probably owing to the fact that 
the masticators are inveterate tobacco-chew- 
ers.” The word is from Cree pimikdn, ‘manu- 
factured grease,’ from pimikeu, ‘he (or she) 
makes (or manufactures) grease,’ that is, by 
boiling crude fat, pimii, in water and skimming 
off the supernatant oil. The verb is now used 
by the Cree in the sense of ‘he makes pem- 


mican.’ The word is cognate with Abnaki 
pemikan. (Ww. R. G.) 
Penelakut. A Cowichan tribe on Kuper 


and Galiano ids., off the s. 5. portion of Van- 
couver id. The Lilmalche and Tsussie are 
perhaps parts of the same. Pop. of the Pene- 
lakut proper, 181 in 1902, 138 in 1911. 


Pa-nel-a-kut.—Can. Ind. Aff., 308, 1879. Pendla- 
huts.—Ibid., lix, 1877. Péna’leqat.—Boas, MS., B. 
A. E., 1887. Penalikutson.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 165, 
1861. Penduhuts.—Brit. Col., map, Ind. Aff., Vic- 
toria, 1872. Penelakut.—Can. Ind. Aff., 164, 1901. 


Penticton. An Okinagan village at the 
outlet of Okanagan lake, Brit. Col.; pop. 160 
am 1911. See Can. Ind. Aff., pt. um, 14, 1911. 


Pepatlenok (P’é’paLénéx, ‘the flyers’). A 
gens of the Tenaktak (q. v.)— Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. 


Pepawitlenok (Pé’pawiLénéx, ‘the Ayers’). 
A gens of the Klaskino, a Kwakiutl tribe.— 
Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. 


Pepegewizzains (Chippewa: pipikiwisers, 
‘pigeon-hawk.’— Gerard). A gens or society 
of the Chippewa and also of the Ottawa.— 
Tanner, Narr., 314, 1830. 


Periodicals. The first periodical printed 
in any of the North American Indian lan- 
guages was the Cherokee Phenix, a weekly 
newspaper in English and Cherokee, edited 
by Elias Boudinot a native Indian, and 
published in Georgia at New Echota, the 


_ ¢apital of the Cherokee Nation, from Feb. 21, 


1828, to Oct. 1835 
* * cc ies * * * 

The earliest periodical for the Chippewa 
Indians was entitled Peiawbun, Peep of Day, 
published monthly at Sarnia, Ont., by the 
Rev. Thomas Hurlburt, beginning in Jan., 
1861. It was in English and Chippewa, and 
The 
21a—25 
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Pipe of Peace, a Chippewa newspaper, edited 
by the Rev. E. F. Wilson in English and 
Chippewa, was published monthly at the 
Shingwauk Home, in Sault Ste. Marie from 
Oct. 1878, till Sept. 1879. A fortnightly paper 
called The Indian was published at Hagers- 
ville, Ont., from Dec. 30, 1885, till Dec. 29, 
1886, the editor being the chief Kahkewa- 
quonaby (Dr. Peter E. Jones). Although it 
was printed mainly in English, some Chip- 
pewa articles were included. There were, 
moreover, two periodicals in English edited 
by the Rev. E. F. Wilson, one entitled Our 
Forest Children, published monthly at the 
Shingwauk Home from Feb. 1887, to Sept. 
1890, and the other entitled The Canadian 
Indian, published monthly at Owen Sound, 
Ont., from Oct. 1890, to Sept. 1891. Begin- 
ning with Mar. 1896, the publication of “a 
monthly journal [chiefly in Chippewa lan- 
guage] devoted to the interests of the Fran- 
ciscan missions among the Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians,” under the title Anishinabe 
Enamiad, was commenced at Harbor Springs, 
Mich., by Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, and, 
is still conducted by the Franciscan fathers 
at that place. i : 7 . 3 

Four periodicals printed by the Indian 
missions near the Pacific coast are worthy of 
mention. One of these, The Youth’s Companion 
of which the Rev. J. B. Boulet was editor, a 
juvenile monthly magazine, published for the 
benefit of the Puget Sound Catholic mission, 
was set in type, printed, and in part was written 
by the pupils of the industrial boarding 
schools on the Tulalip res. in Snohomish co., 
Wash., from May, 1881, to May, 1886. An- 
other, the Kamloops Wawa, is a little magazine 
in the Chinook jargon, written in stenographic 
characters reproduced by a mimeograph, pub- 
lished irregularly by Father J. M. R. Le Jeune 
at Kamloops, British Columbia, from May, 
1891, to Dec. 1904. Another is The Paper 
that Narrates, a monthly printed for two years 
at Stuart Lake, Brit. Col., in the Déné 
syllabic characters invented by Father A. G. 
Morice, the first number of which appeared 
in Oct. 1891. The fourth is Hagaga, printed 
in Nass and English at Aiyansh Mission, Nass 

, Brit. Col., from June, 1893, until at least 
as late as Feb. 1895. 

Petutek (Petu’tzk, or Pti’tgk, ’little spring 
[of water]’). A village of the Nicola band of 
the Ntlakyapamuk, 41 m. above Spence 
Bridge, Brit. Col—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 1,174, 1900. 
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Piashti. See Peashtebai. 


Picquemyam. An Algonquian tribe living 
on lower St. Lawrence r., Canada, in 1534.— 
Cartier (1536), Bref Récit, 40, 1866. 


Pic River. A Chippewa settlement at the 
mouthof Pic r., on the n. shore of lake Superior, 
Ontario, occupied in 1884 by 245 and, in 1911, 
by 220 Indians. 


Pictou. A Micmac village or band at the 
northern end of Nova Scotia in 1760.—Frye 
(1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., x, 116, 
1809. i 


Piegan (Pikuwni, referring to people having 
badly dressed robes). One of the 3 tribes of 
the Siksika (q. v.) or Blackfoot confederacy. 
Its divisions, as given by Grinnell are: Ahah- 
pitape, Ahkaiyikokakiniks, Kiyis, Sikutsipu- 
maiks, Sikopoksimaiks, Tsiniksistsoyiks, Ku- 
taiimiks, Ipoksimaiks, Sikokitsimiks, Nitawy- 
iks, Apikaiyiks, Miahwahpitsiks, Nitakoskit- 
sipupiks, Nitikskiks, Inuksisks, Miawkinai- 
yiks, Esksinaitupiks, Jnuksikahkopwaiks, Kah- 
mitaiks, Kutaisotsiman, Nitotsiksisstaniks, 
Motwainaiks, Mokumiks, and Motahtosiks. 
‘Hayden (Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 264, 
1862) gives also Susksoyiks. 

In 1858 the Piegan in the United States were 
estimated to number 3,700. Hayden 3 years 
later estimated the population at 2,520. In 
1906 there were 2,072 under the Blackfeet 
agency in Montana, and 493* under the Piegan 
agency in Alberta. 


Muddy River Indians.—Franklin, Journ. to Polar Sea, 
97, 1824. Paegan.—Umfreville (1790) in Me. Hist., 
Soe. Coll., v1, 270, 1859. Pa-e-guns.—Prichard, Phys. 
Hist. Mankind, 414, 1847. Pagans.—U.S., Ind. Aff. 
Rep., 593, 1837. Paygans.—Kane, Wanderings in N. 
A., 366, 1859. Peagan.—Henry, MS. vocab., Bell copy 
B. A. E., 1812. Peagin.—Robinson, Great Fur Land, 
195, 1879. Peaginou.—lIbid., 188. Pe-ah-cun-nay. 
—Crow MS. vocab., B. A. E. (Crow name). Peca- 
neaux.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 179, 1855. Ped- 
gans.—U.S., Ind, Aff. Rep., 292, 1846. Peegans—Proc. 
Brit. A. A. S., Sept. 1885, 2 (pronunciation). Pegan.— 
De Smet, Oregon Miss., 326, 1847. Peganes.—Dome- 
nech, Deserts, 1, 443, 1860. Pe-gan-o.—Warren (1852) 
in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 34, 1885 (Chippewa name). 
Pegance’-koon.—Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 97, 1824 
(form used by themselves). Peganoo-eythinyoowuc. 
—Ibid. Peigans.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 531, 
1878. Pe-kan-ne.—Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 
240, 1871. Pekanne-koon.—Alex. Henry, MS., 1808. 
Picaneaux.—Mackenzie, Voy., Ixvii, 1802. Pica- 
neux.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 256, 
1862, Pickan.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 
u, 21, 1848. Piedgans.—Culbertson in Smithson. 
Rep. 1850, 144, 1851. Piégan.—Maximilian, Trav., 
508, 1843. Piekané.—Proc. Brit. A. A. 8., Sept. 1885, 


*There were 448 in 1911. 
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2. Piekann.—Maximilian, Trav., 227,1843. Pigans. 
—Duflot de Mofras, Explor., 1, 342, 1844. Pikani.— 
Wilkes, U. 8S. Expl. Exped., 1v, 471, 1845. Pikun’-i.— 
Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 256, 1862. Pil- 
gans.—Wilkes, U. 8S. Expl. Exped., rv, 471, 1845 (mis- 
print). Teagans.—U. S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 473, 1838 
(misprint). 

Piekouagami (a form seemingly cognate 
with the Cree Piyakwagami and with Pakwa- 
gami, the Algonkin name of the Montagnais, 
the elements of which are pdékkwa ‘shallow 
(water),’ ‘flat,’ and -gami ‘lake,’ ‘expanse of 
water,’ the two elements together signifying 
‘flat lake.’ The so-called vocalic change trans- 
forms pékkwa into piyakkwa, which with -gamz 
forms Piyakkwagami, or, as sometimes written, 
Piakwagami, originally the name given to lake 
St. John, Canada, by the Kakouchaki, or 
Porcupine tribe. From the Jesuit Relation 
for 1672 (44, 1858) it is learned that the coun- 
try around lake St. John was beautiful, and the 
soil was good and land abounded in otter, elk, 
beaver, and especially in porcupines. For 
this reason the people who dwelt on the shores 
of this lake received the name Kékouchac 
(Kdkkasewok, ‘porcupines,’ not from kdakwa, 
‘porcupine,’ but rather from a term which is 
the source of both, namely, kakk, ‘rude, rough, 
or harsh to the touch’; whence, Kaékkasewok, 
‘they have skin harsh to the touch’). 

According to the Jesuit Relation for 1641 
(57, 1858), the Kakouchaki, or Porcupine 
people, were one of a number of inland tribes 
which, having heard the gospel in their own 
countries, were expected to remove to the resi- 
dence of St. Joseph at Sillery, although the fear 
of the Iroquois, the common enemy of all these 
tribes, was a great obstacle to the contemplated 
removal and consolidation of small tribes. 
The Porcupines were reputed good, docile, and 
quite easily won to the Christian faith. 

From the Jesuit Relation for 1672 (44, 1858), 
it appears that at that early time (1641-72) lake 
St. John was a.trading centre for all the tribes 
dwelling between Hudson bay and St. Lawrence 
r.; that more than 20 tribes had been seen at 
this place; that the Porcupines were greatly 
reduced in numbers by their recent wars with 
the Iroquois and by smallpox; but that since 
the general peace of 1666 the population had 
increased by small additions from other tribes 
arriving there from various places. 


The Jesuit Relation for 1647 (65, 1858), in 


describing the lake, says: “It is surrounded 
by a flat country ending in high mountains 


distant from 3, 4, or 5 leagues from its banks; — 


it is fed by about 15 rivers, which serve as 


a a 


: 
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highways to the small tribes which are inland 
to come to fish therein and to maintain the 
trade and friendship which exist among them. 
_.... We rowed for some time on this lake, and 
finally we arrived at the place where the Indi- 
ans of the ‘nation of the Porcupine’ were.”’ 
This would indicate that the dwelling-place of 
the Kakouchaki, or Porcupine people, was 
some distance from the outlet of the lake. 


(J. N. B. H.) 

Nation du Porc-Epic.—Jes. Rel. 1641, 57,1858. Pei- 
kuagamiu.—Arnaud (1880) quoted by Rouillard, 
Noms Géog., 82, 1906. Peok8agamy.—Crespieul 
(1700) quoted, ibid. Peyakwagami.—Lafléche quo- 
ted, ibid. (Cree name). Piagouagami.—Jes, Rel. 
1652, 16, 1858. Piakouakamy.—Normandin (1732) 
quoted, ibid. Piakuakamits.—Lemoine (1901) quo- 
ted, ibid. Pichouagamis.—Toussaint, Map of Am., 
1839. Pickovagam.—Alcedo, Dic. Geog., 1v, 205, 
1788. Piekouagamiens.—Jefferys, Fr. Doms., pt. 1, 
18, 1761. Piekouagamis.—La Tour, Map, 1779. 
Piekovagamiens.—Hsnauts and Rapilly, Map, 1777. 
Pikogami.—Homann Heirs’ Map, 1784. Pockagu- 
-ma.—Schooleraft (1838) in H. R. Doe. 107, 25th Cong., 
3d sess., 9, 1839. 


- Pieskaret. The Algonkin name, often 
written Piskater, of a noted Algonkin (Adiron- 
dack) chief, who lived on the n. bank of the 
river St. Lawrence, below Montreal, in the 
first half of the 17th century. According to 
Schoolcraft (W. Scenes and Remin., 87, 1853) 
the dialectic form in his own tribe was Bisco- 
nace (‘Little Blaze’). Although he became 
noted by reason of his daring, comparatively 
few incidents of his life have been recorded. 
Charlevoix (New France, 11, 181, 1866) says 
he was “‘one of the bravest men ever seen in 
Canada, and almost incredible stories are told 
of his prowess.”’ His most noted exploit oc- 
curred during an excursion into the Iroquois 
country with but four followers, well armed 
with guns, when they encountered on Richelieu 
r., in five boats, a band of 50 Iroquois, most of 
whom they killed or captured. On another 
occasion Pieskaret ventured alone within the 
Troquois domain, and coming to one of their 
villages, by secreting himself during the day, 
succeeded in killing and scalping the members 
of a household each night for three successive 
nights. He was ultimately brought under the 
influence of Catholic missionaries and in 1641 
was baptized under the name Simon, after 
Which he was commonly known among the 
whites as Simon Pieskaret. After his accept- 
ance of Christianity so much confidence was 
placed in his prudence and ability that he was 
commissioned to maintain peace between the 
French and the Indians, as well as between the 
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Hurons and Algonkin; he was authorized to 
punish delinquents, ‘‘and especially those who 
committed any fault against religion. It is 
wonderful how he discharged his office.’’ (Jes. 
Rel. 1647, xxx1, 287, 1898.) He was present 
and made a speech at the conference between 
the French governor and the Iroquois and other 
tribes at Three Rivers, Quebec, in 1645. Two 
years later, while a large body of Iroquois were 
going on a pretended visit to the governor, 
some of their scouts met Pieskaret near Nicolet, 
r., and treacherously killed him while off his 
guard. (c. T:) 


Pikiulak. A winter and spring settlement: 
of the Aivilirmiut Eskimo on Depot id., N. B. 
of Chesterfield inlet, Hudson bay. 
Pikiulaq.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Pilalt. A Cowichan tribe on lower Chilli- 
wak r. and part of Fraser r., Brit. Col. Ac- 
cording to Hill-Tout they numbered 25 in 
1902. Their villages were Chutil, Kwalewia, 
Skelautuk, Skwala, and Schachuhil. Boas 
adds Cheam, but if he is right that town must 
contain several tribes. 


Pallalts.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 295, 1862. Pxrla’tla.— 
Boas in Rep. 64th Meeting B. A. A. S., 454, 1894. Pil- 
alt.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 120s, 
1884. Pila’tlq.—Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 48, 
1902. 


Pile dwellings. Primitive dwellers along 
the shallow margins of the sea, on the banks of 
bayous, tide-water rivers, and lands in general 
subject to inundation found it necessary to 
raise the floors of their dwellings above the 
reach of tide and flood. This was done by 
erecting mounds of earth or shells, or by plant- 
ing poles or piles in the yielding earth to which 
floor timbers could be attached at suitable 
levels. * * * * * * 

Niblack refers to houses raised on high 
logs or stilts. He states that, “according 
to Vancouver, amongst the Kwakiutl of John- 
stone strait, there were dwellings ‘raised and 
supported near 30 ft. from the ground by 
perpendicular spars of very large size’ with 
‘access formed by a long tree in an inclined 
position from the platform to the ground, with 
notches cut in it by way of steps about a foot 
and a half asunder.’ ”’ According to Boas the 
Bellacoola also erected pile dwellings. See 
Architecture, Habitations. 

Consult Niblack in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1888, 
1890, Vancouver, Voy., 1801. 


(w. H. HL) 
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Pilingmiut. A® tribe of Eskimo in w. 
Baffin island, on the N. B. coast of Fox basin. 
Their village is Piling, whence their name. 


Peelig.—Parry, Sec. Voy., 355, 449, 1824 (the village). 
Piling.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 444, 1888 (the vil- 
age). Pilingmiut.—Ibid. (the tribe). 

Pilteuk (Pil-té’-uk, ‘white earth’). A Shus- 
wap village at Clinton, on a w. affluent of 
Bonaparte r., a N. tributary of Thompson r., 


interior of British Columbia; pop. 50 in 1906. 
Clinton.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 162, 1901 (white man’s 
mame). Pil-té/-uk.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
dCan., sec. 11, 44, 1891. 

Pingitkalik. A winter settlement of Iglu- 
lirmiut Eskimo in n. Melville penin., Frank- 
Jin.—Lyons, Priv. Jour., 403, 1824. 


Pintce (‘confluence of Pin river’). A vil- 
lage of the Nikozliautin on Stuart lake, Brit. 
Col., at the mouth of Pintce r.; pop. 38 in 
1911. 

Pinchy.—Harmon, Jour., 205, 1820. 
iin Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., x, 109, 1892. 

Piskakauakis (Apistikdkdkis, magpie, lit. 
‘smalPraven.’—Hewitt). A Cree band living 
in the vicinity of Tinder mtn.,* in 1856. They 
occupied 30 earth lodges and log cabins, and 
cultivated small patches of corn and pota- 
toes; during the winter they hunted buffalo 
and traded the hides to the Hudson’s Bay 
Co.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 
237, 1862. 

Piskaret. See Pieskaret. 

Piskitang. An unidentified Algonquian 
tribe or band formerly living near the Nipis- 
sing in Canada. 

Piskatang—Jes. Rel., Thwaites ed., xiv, 105, 1899. 
Piskitang—Jes. Rel. 1653, 32, 1858. 

Pissuh (cognate with Chippewa pit, 
dynx.’—W. J.). A gens of the Abnaki. 
Pezo.—J. D. Prince, inf’n, 1905 (modern St. Francis 
Abnaki form). Pijit—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906 (Chip- 
pewa form). Pis-suh’.—Morgan, Ane. Soc., 174, 1877. 

Pitchibourenik.. A tribe or supposed 
tribe formerly residing near the £. side of James 
bay, Quebec; probably a band of the Cree. 
Pitchiboucouni.—La Tour Map, 1784. Pitchiboue- 
ouni.—La Tour Map, 1779. Pitchib8renik.—Jes. 
Rel. 1660, 11, 1858. Pitehiboutounibuek.—Jes. Rel. 
for 1672, 54, 1858. 

Pitiktaujang. A summer village of the 
Aivilirmiut Eskimo on Repulse bay, N. extrem- 
ity of Hudson bay.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
446, 1888. 


*Probably, Touchwood hills, Sask. 


Pintce.— Morice 
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Pohomoosh. A Micmac village or band 
in 1760, probably in Nova Scotia.—lrye 
(1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., x, 116, — 
1809. i 

Poiam. A Squawmish village community 
on the right bank of Skwamish r., w. Brit. 
Col. 

Poia’m.—Hill-Tout in Rep. B. A. A. S8., 474, 1900.~ 
P’dyam.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 

Pokaiosum (Pé’kaid’sum, ‘slide’). A’ 
Squawmish village on the left bank of Skwa- 
mish r., Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. B. A. — 
A. 8., 474, 1900. 

Ponokix (Po-no-kiz’, ‘elk’). Given by ; 
Morgan (Ane. Soc., 171, 1877) as a division of F 
the Kainah tribe of the Siksika. €f. Siksino- 
kaks, ‘Black Elks’. 


Pontiac. An Ottawa chief, born about 
1720, probably on Maumee r., Ohio, about the 
mouth of the Auglaize. Though his paternity 
is not positively established, it is most likely 
that his father was an Ottawa chief and his— 
mother a Chippewa woman. J. Wimer ; 
(Events in Ind. Hist., 155, 1842) says that as 
early as 1746 he commanded the Indians— 
mostly Ottawa—who defended Detroit against 
the attack of the northern tribes. It is SUP- | 
posed he led the Ottawa and Chippewa war-— 
riors at Braddock’s defeat. He first appeal 
prominently in history at his meeting with — 
Maj. Robert Rogers, in 1760, at the place 
where Cleveland, Ohio, now stands. This 
officer had been despatched to take possession” 
of Detroit on behalf of the British. Pontiae 
objected to the further invasion of the territory, 


feated in Canada, consented to the surrender 
of Detroit to the British, and was the means 
of preventing an attack on the latter by a bod 
of Indians at the mouth of the strait. That 
which gives him most prominence in history 
and forms the chief episode of his life is th 
plan he devised for a general uprising of the 
Indians and the destruction of the forts and 
settlements of the British. He was for a tim 
disposed to be on terms of friendship with thi 
British and consented to acknowledge Kin: 
George, but only as an “uncle,” not as a sup — 
rior. Failing to receive the recognition he 
considered his due as a great sovereign, an 
being deceived by the rumour that the Frene 
were preparing for the reconquest of their 
American possessions, he resolved to put is 
scheme into operation. Having brought t 
his aid most of the tribes N..w. of the Ohio, 


; 


. 
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Plan was to make a sudden attack on all the 
British posts on the lakes at once —at St. 
_ Joseph, Ouiatenon, Michilimackinac, and De- 
troit—as well as on the Miami and Sandusky, 
and also attack the forts at Niagara, Presqu’- 
isle, Le Boeuf, Venango, and Pitt (Du Quesne). 
The taking of Detroit was to be his special 
task. The end of May 1763 was the appointed 
_ time when each tribe was to attack the nearest 
fort and, after killing the garrison, to fall on 
the adjacent settlements. It was not long 
before the posts at Sandusky, St. Joseph, 
Miami (Ft. Wayne), Ouiatenon, Michilimack- 
inac, Presqu’isle, Le Boeuf, and Venango were 
taken and the garrison in most cases massacred ; 
but the main points, Detroit and Ft. Pitt, 
were successfully defended and the Indians 
forced to raise the siege. This was a severe 
blow to Pontiac, but his hopes were finally 
crushed by the receipt of a letter from M. 
Neyon, commander of Ft. Chartres, advising 
him to desist from further warfare, as peace 
had been:concluded between France and Great 
Britain. However, unwilling to abandon 
entirely his hope of driving back the British, 
he made an attempt to incite the tribes along 
_ the Mississippi to join in another effort. Being 
unsuccessful in this attempt, he finally made 
peace at Detroit, Aug. 17, 1765. In 1769 he 
attended a drinking carousal at Cahokia, IIL, 
where he was murdered by a Kaskaskia Indian. 
Pontiac, if not fully the equal of ‘Tecumseh, 
stands closely second to him in strength of 
mind and breadth of comprehension. 
Consult Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac; 
Randall, Pontiae’s Conspiracy, in Ohio Arche- 
ol. and Hist. Quar., Oct. 1903; Hough, Diary 
of the Siege of Detroit in the War with Pontiac, 
1860. (Copan) 


Popkum. A Cowichan tribe in a town of 
the same name on Popkum res., lower Fraser 
i brit. Col.: pop. lt in 19141. 
-Pa’pk’um.—Boas in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 454, 1894. 


~ Popcum.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 160,1901. Popkum. 
-—Ibid., 309, 1879. 


Population. The question of the number 

of the native population of America, and par- 
ticularly of the United States and British 
America, at the coming of the white man, has 
been the subject of much speculation. Extre- 
mists on the one hand have imagined a popu- 
lation of millions, while on the other hand the 


ly repeated, that there has been no decrease, 
but that on the contrary, in spite of removals, 


sie 


untenable claim has been made, and persistent-_ 


wars, epidemics, and dissipation, and the 
patent fact that the aboriginal population of 
whole regions has completely disappeared, the 
Indian has thriven under misfortune and is 
more numerous to-day than at any former 
period. ‘The first error is due in part to the 
tendency to magnify the glory of a vanished 
past, and in part to the mistaken idea that the 
numerous ancient remains scattered over the 
country were built or occupied at practically 
the same period. The contrary error—that the 
Indian has increased—is due to several causes, 
chief of which is the mistake of starting the 
calculation at too recent a period, usually at. 
the establishment of treaty relations. The 
fact is that, between the discovery of America 
and the beginning of the federal government, 
the aboriginal population had been subjected 
to nearly three centuries of destructive in- 
fluences, which had already wiped out many 
tribes entirely and reduced many others to 
mere remnants. Another factor of apparent 
increase is found in the mixed-blood element, 
which is officially counted as Indian, although: 
frequently representing only ;'s, 3'z or even #7 
of Indian blood, while in the late Indian Ter. 
(Oklahoma) it is well known that the tribal 
rolls contain thousands of names repudiated 
by the former tribal courts. The Indian of 
the discovery period was a full-blood; the 
Indian of to-day is very often a mongrel, with 
not enough of aboriginal blood to be distin- 
guishable in the features, yet, excepting in a 
few tribes, no official distinction is made. 

The chief causes of decrease, in order of 
importance, may be classed as small-pox and 
other epidemics; tuberculosis; sexual diseases; 
whisky and attendant dissipation; removals, 
starvation and subjection to unaccustomed 
conditions; low vitality due to mental depres- 
sion under misfortune; wars. In the category 
of destroyers all but wars and tuberculosis may 
be considered to have come from the white 
man, and the increasing destructiveness of 
tuberculosis itself is due largely to conditions 
consequent upon his advent. Smallpox has 
repeatedly swept over wide areas, sometimes 
destroying perhaps one-half the native popu- 
lation within its path. One historic smallpox 
epidemic originating on the upper Missouri in 
1781-82 swept northward to Great Slave lake, 
eastward to lake Superior, and westward to the 
Pacific. Another, in 1801-02, ravaged from 
the Rio Grande to Dakota, and another, in 
1837-38, reduced the strength of the northern 
Plains tribes by nearly one-half. A fever 
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visitation about the year 1830 was officially 
estimated to have killed 70,000 Indians in 
California, while at about the same time a 
malarial fever epidemic in Oregon and on the 
Columbia—said to have been dueto the plough- 
ing up of the ground at the trading posts— 
ravaged the tribes of the region and practically 
exterminated those of Chinookan stock. The 
destruction by disease and dissipation has been 
- greatest along the Pacific coast, where also the 
original population was mogt numerous. In 
California the enormous decrease from about 
a@ quarter of a million to less than 20,000 is 
due chiefly to the cruelties and wholesale 
massacres perpetrated by the miners and early 
settlers. The almost complete extermination 
of the Aleut is attributable to the same causes 
during the early Russian period. Confinement 
in mission establishments has also been fatal 
to the Indian, in spite of increased comfort in 
living conditions. Wars in most cases have 
not greatly diminished the number of Indians. 
The tribes were in chronic warfare among 
themselves, so that the balance was nearly 
even until, as in the notable case of the Iro- 
quois, the acquisition of firearms gave one body 
an immense superiority over its neighbours. 
Among the wars most destructive to the Indians 
may be noted those in Virginia and southern 
New England, the raids upon the Florida 
missions by the Carolina settlers and their 
savage allies, the wars of the Natchez and 
Foxes with the French, the Creek war, and the 
war waged by the Iroquois for a period of 
thirty years upon all the surrounding tribes. 
A careful study of population conditions for 
the whole territory n. of Mexico, taking each 
geographic section separately, indicates a total 
population, at the time of the coming of the 
white man, of nearly 1,150,000 Indians, which 
is believed to be within 10 per cent of the actual 
number. Of this total 846,000 were within the 
— limits of the United States proper, 220,000 in 
British America, 72,000 in Alaska, and 10,000 
in Greenland. The original total is now re- 
duced to about 403,000 a decrease of about 65 
per cent. The report of the Dept. of Indian 
Affairs for 1911 states ‘that the total native 
population of Canada is 108,261—including 
4,600 Eskimos. Goa) 
Port Essington. A modern town, occu- 
pied by Tsimshian and whites, at the mouth 
of Skeena r., Brit. Col. It is important as a 
port and as a centre of the canning industry. 
Pop. in 1911, with Kitsumgallum, 160. ~ 
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Port Simpson. <A modern town, formerly 
called Fort Simpson, on the n. w. coast of 
British Columbia between Metlakatla and the 
mouth of Nass r., built up around a Hudson’s 
Bay Co.’s stockade. In 1911 it contained 717 
Tsimshian Indians. 


Potawatomi (J. B. Bottineau, speaking 
Chippewa and Cree fluently, gives Potawata- 
mink or Potawaganiik, i.e. ‘People of the 
place of the fire,’ as the primary form of the 
name. This derivation is strongly confirmed 
by the Huron name Asistaguerotion (Cham- 
plain, 1616), for Olsistd ge‘rofinof,’ likewise 
signifying ‘People of the place of fire,’ which 
was applied by them to their enemies who 
dwelt in 1616 on the w. shores of lake Huron. 
The Jesuit Relation for 1671 (42, 1858) has 
the following passage: “Four nations make 
their abode here, namely, those who bear the 
name Puans (i.e., the Winnebago), who have 
always lived here as in their own country, 
and who have been reduced to nothing from 
being a very flourishing and populous people, 
having been exterminated by the Illinois, 
their enemies; the Potawatomi, the Sauk, and 
the Nation of the Fork (la Fourche) also live 
here, but as strangers (or foreigners), driven 
by the fear of Iroquois [The Neuters and Ot- 
tawa] from their own lands which are between 
the lake of the Hurons and that of the Illinois.” 
The Jesuit Relations employ the expression 
“Nation of Fire,” until in the one for 1670 
(p. 94) occurs the first use of ‘“Makskouteng,” 
who are represented as living then on Fox r. 
in what is now Wisconsin. Hence it seems 
clear that the term ‘nation of fire” was origin- 
ally applied to the Potawatomi and their close 
neighbours, the Sauk and the ‘‘Nation of the 
Fork,” dwelling on the w. shore of lake Huron. 
And since a part at least of the Potawatomi 
tribe bears the name Maskotens, officially 
known as the ‘Prairie Band,” and the tribe 
as a whole was a part of those who were called 
‘“‘People of the Fire,” a natural confusion arose 
as to the application of these two names, 


and so the term ‘Fire Nation” at last became 


permanently affixed to a people whose proper 
name was “‘People of the Small Prairie,” lat- 
terly known as the Mascoutens.— Hewitt). An 
Algonquian tribe, first encountered on the 
islands of Green bay, Wis., and at its head. 


According to the traditions of all three tribes, — 


1 


the Potawatomi, Chippewa, and Ottawa were — 
originally one people, and seem to have 


reached the region about the upper end of 


ee 
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lake Huron together. Here they separated, but 
the three have sometimes formed a loose con- 
federacy, or have acted in concert, and in 
1846 those removed beyond the Mississippi, 
asserting their former connection, asked to be 


_ again united. Warren conjectured that it had 


been less-than three centuries since the Chip- 
pewa became disconnected as a distinct tribe 
from the Ottawa and Potawatomi. In the 
Jesuit Relation for 1640 the Potawatomi are 
spoken of as living in the vicinity of the 
Winnebago. Verwyst (Missionary Labours, 
211, 1886) says that in 1641 they were at 
Sault Ste. Marie, fleeing before the Sioux. 
The Jesuit Relation of 1642, speaking of the 
meeting of Raymbault and Jogues with the 
tribes at Sault Ste. Marie, says that ‘‘a certain 
nation farther away, which they called Pou- 
teatami, had abandoned its country and taken 
refuge with the inhabitants of the Sault in 
order to escape from some other hostile nation 
which was continually harassing them.’ At 
the “feast of the dead” attended by Raymbault 
and Jogues in 1641, somewhere 5. or N. BE. of 
lake Huron, the Chippewa and Potawatomi 
appear to have been present. In 1667, Allouez 
met 300 of their warriors at Chaquamegon 
bay. <A portion of them were dwelling in 
1670 on the islands in the mouth of Green bay, 
chiefly about the Jesuit mission of St. Francois- 
Xavier. They were then moving southward, 
and by the close of the 17th century had es- 
tablished themselves on Milwaukee r., at 
Chicago, and on St. Joseph r., mostly in 
territory that had previously been held by 
the Miami. After the conquest of the 
Illinois, about 1765, they took possession of 
the part of Lhnois lying nN. 5. of the country 
seized. by the Sauk, Foxes, and Kickapoo, at 
the same time spreading eastward over south- 
ern Michigan and gradually approaching the 
Wabash. At the treaty of Greenville, in 1795, 
they notified the Miami that they intended 
to move down upon the Wabash, which they 
soon afterward did, in spite of the protests of 
the Miami, who claimed that whole region. 
By the beginning of the 19th century they were 
in possession of the country around the head 
of lake Michigan, from Milwaukee r. in Wis- 
consin to Grand r. in Michigan, extending 
S. Ww. over a large part of N. Illinois, nz. 
across Michigan to lake Erie, and s. in Indiana 
to the Wabash and as far down as Pine 
er. Within this territory they had about 
50 villages. The principal divisions were those 
of St. Joseph r.and Huron r., Mich., Wabash 


\ 
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r., and the Prairie band of Potawatomi in 
Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The Potawatomi sided actively with the 
French down to the peace of 1763; they were 
prominent in the rising under Pontiac, and, 
on the breaking out of the Revolution in 1775, 
took arms against the United States and 
continued hostilities until the treaty of Green- 
ville in 1795. They again took up arms in 
the British interest in 1812, and made final 
treaties of peace in 1815. As the settlements 
rapidly ‘pressed upon them, they sold their 
land by piecemeal, chiefly between the years 
1836 and 1841, and removed beyond the 
Mississippi. A large part of those residing in 
Indiana refused to leave their homes until 
driven out by military force. A part of them 
escaped into Canada and are now settled on 


Walpole id. in lake St. Clair. Those who 
went w. were settled partly in w. lowa 
and partly in Kansas, the former, with 


whom were many individuals of other tribes, 
being known as Prairie Potawatomi, while 
the others were known as Potawatomi of 
the Woods. In 1846 they were all united 
on a reservation in s. Kansas. A part of them 
was known as the Keotuc band. In 1861 a 
large part of the tribe took lands in severalty 
and became known as Citizen Potawatomi, 
but in 1868 they again removed to a tract in 
Indian Ter. (Oklahoma), where they now are. 
The others are still in Kansas, while a con- 
siderable body, part of the Prairie band, is 
yet in Wisconsin, and another band, the 
Potawatomi of Huron, is in lower Michigan. 
The Indians of this tribe are described in 
the early notices as ‘‘the most docile and affec- 
tionate toward the French of all the savages 
of the west.’”’ They were also more kindly 
disposed toward Christianity, besides being 
more humane and civilized than the other 
tribes. Tailhan says: ‘Their natural polite- 
ness and readiness to oblige was extended to 
strangers, which was very rare among these 
peoples. Up to this time (1764) they have 
resisted the rum and brandy with which the 
Anglo-Saxons have poisoned the other tribes.” 
Sir William Johnson, however, complained in 
1772 of robberies and murders committed by 
them through the intrigues and jealousy of 
the French traders. Their women were more 
reserved than was usual among Indians, and 
showed some tendency toward refinement in 
manners. The Potawatomi of Milwaukee r., 
who were considerably intermixed with Sauk 
and Winnebago, were described about 1825 
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as being lazy fellows, as a rule preferring to 
fish and hunt all summer long rather than to 
cultivate corn, and noted players of the moc- 
casin game and lacrosse, heavy gamblers and 
given to debauchery. Polygamy was common 
among the Potawatomi when they were visited 
by the early missionaries. 

According to Schoolcraft, it is believed by 
the Potawatomi that there are two spirits 
who govern the world: one is called Kitche- 
monedo, or the Great Spirit; the other Mat- 
chemonedo, or the Evil Spirit; the first is 
good and beneficent, the other wicked. But 
all this is the result of Christian teaching. In 
former times the Potawatomi worshipped the 
sun to some extent—at least they sometimes 
offered sacrifice in honour of the sun in order 
that the sick might recover or that some 
desire might be obtained. They were accus- 
tomed, as were several other tribes of the 
N. W., to hold what has been called the 
“feast of dreams,” during which their special 
or individual manito was selected. Dog meat 
was the flesh chiefly used at this feast. Burial 
was probably chiefly by inhumation, though 
there is some evidence that scaffold exposure 
was practised by the western part of the tribe. 
Sir Daniel Wilson alludes to certain graves 
surmounted by small mounds, which the sur- 
veyors informed him were Potawatomi burial 
places. Other graves of the same character 
found in Iowa are also known to have been 
burial places of people of the same tribe. 
Cremation was sometimes resorted to, but 
this appears to have been limited exclusively 
to those belonging to the Rabbit gens. About 
the year 1825 many of them took up the 
doctrine of the Kickapoo prophet Kanakuk. 
The Potawatomi have a tendency to elide 
vowels and syllables, due to the rapidity with 
which the dialect is spoken as compared with 
that of the Ottawa and the Chippewa (W. 
Jones, inf’n, 1906). 

Chauvignerie (1736) mentions among the 
Potawatomi totems the golden carp, frog, 
tortoise, crab, and crane. According to Mor- 
gan (Anc. Soc., 167, 1877) they have 15 gentes, 
as follows: (1) Moah, ‘Wolf’; (2) Mko, ‘Bear’ ; 
(3) Muk, ‘Beaver’; (4) Misshawa ‘Elk’; (5) 
Maak, ‘Loon’; (6) Knou, ‘Eagle’; (7) Nma, 
‘Sturgeon’; (8) Nmapena, ‘Carp’; (9) Mgezewa, 
‘Bald Eagle’; (10) Chekwa, ‘Thunder’; (11) 
Wabozo, ‘Rabbit’; (12) Kakagshe, ‘Crow’; (13) 
Wakeshi, ‘Fox’; (14) Penna, ‘Turkey’; (15) 
Mketashshekakah, ‘Black Hawk.’ 
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The tribe probably never greatly exceeded 
3,000 souls, and most estimates place them 
far below that number. The principal esti- 
mates give them about 1,500 in 1765, 1,750 
in 1766, 2,250 in 1778, 2,000 in 1783, 1,200 in 
1795, 2,500 in 1812, 3,400 in 1820, and 1,800 
in 1843. The last estimate does not include 
those who had recently fled to Canada. In 
1908 those in the United States were reported 
to number 2,522, distributed as follows: 
Citizen Potawatomi in Oklahoma, 1,768; 
Prairie band in Kansas, 676; and Potawatomi 
of Huron in Calhoun co., Mich., 78. A few 
besides these are scattered through their an- 
cient territory and at various other points. 
Those in British territory are all in the prov- 
ince of Ontario and number about 220, of 
whom 173 are living with Chippewa and 
Ottawa on Walpole id. in L. St. Clair, and the 
remainder (no longer officially reported) are 
divided between Caradoc and river Ausable, 
where they reside by permission of the 
Chippewa and Munsee.’ (IM. J.N.B.H.) 


Adawadenys.—Canajoharie conf. (1759) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., vit, 384, 1856 (probably an Iroquois corrup- 
tion). Asistagueronon.—Champlain (1616), Guvres, 
v, pt. 1, 275, 1870. Asistageuroiion.—Ibid. (1616), 
Iv, 58, 1870. Assestagueronons.—Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, tv, 206, 1854. Assistaeronons.—Jes. Rel. 
1670-71, as quoted by Schoolcraft, ibid., 244. Assista- 
gueronon.—Sagard (1636), Hist. Can., 1, 194, 1864. 
Champlain (1632), Cluvres, v, map, 1870. Assista- 
queronons.—Champlain (ca. 1630), as quoted by 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 1v, 244, 1854. Athistaéron- 
non.—Jes. Rel. 1646, 77, 1858. Atowateany.—Post 
(1758) quoted by Proud, Penn., 1m, app., 113, 1798. 
Atsistaehronons.—Jes. Rel. 1641, 72, 1858. Atsista- 
héroron.—Champlain, Cuvres, iv, 58, note, 1870. 
Atsistarhonon—Sagard (1632), Hist. Can., Huron 
Dict., 1866 (Huron name). Attistae.—Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, tv, 244, 1854 (misquoted from Jes. Rel. 
1640, 35, 1858). Attistaehronon.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 35,. 
1858. Attistaeronons.—Jes. Rel. 1640 quoted by 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, rv, 244, 1854. Fire Nation.— 
Schoolcraft, ibid., 206. Gens de Feu.—Champlain 
(1616), Guvres, tv, 58, 1870; Sagard, Grande Voyage, 
1, 53, 1865. Gens feu.—Sagard, Hist. Can., 1, 194, 
1836° (misprint). 
MS., B. A. E., 1884 (‘watermelon people,’ from kiinu, 
‘watermelon’: Caddo name). Nation du Feu.—Jes. 
Rel. 1641, 72, 1858. Nation of Fire.—Jefferys, French 
Doms. pt. 1; 48), 717612 Ndaton8atendi.—Potier, 
Racines Huron, MS., 1751 (Huron name). Ondatoua- 
tandy.—Jes. Rel. 1648, 62, 1858. Oupouteouata- 
mik.—Jes. Rel. 1658, 21, 1858. Patawatimes.— 
Greenville treaty (1795) quoted by Harris, Tour. 249, 


1805. Patawattamies.—Turkey Creek treaty (1836) 
in U.S. Ind. Treaties, 648, 1837. Patawattomies.— 
Hunter, Captivity, 14, 1823. Pattawatamies.— 


Hamtranck (1790) in Am. St. Papers, U.S. Ind. Aft., Fe 
87, 1832. Pattawatima.—Ft. Harmar treaty (1789), 
ibid., 6. Pattawatimees.—Jones, Ojebway Inds., 238, 


Kanu-hayanu.—Gatschet, Caddo ° 
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1861. Pattawatimy.—De Butts (1795) in Am. St. 
: Papers, U.S. Ind. Aff., 1, 565, 1832. Pattawatomie.— 
- Washington treaty (1868) in U. S. Ind. Treat., 691, 
1873. Pattawattamees.—Wilkinson (1791) quoted 
by Rupp, W. Penn., app., 236, 1846. Pattawatto- 
_ mies.—Hunter, Narr., 192, 1823. Pattawattomis.— 
_Heckewelder quoted by Parton, New Views, app., 35 
1798. Pattiwatima.—Knox (1789) in Am. St. Papers, 
US. Ind. Aff., 1,8, 1832. Pa-tu-Atami.—Gatschet, Kaw 
MS. vocab., B. A. E., 27, 1878 (Kansa form). Pauta- 
watimis.—Doc. of 1712 quoted by Gale, Upper Miss., 
61, 1867. Pautawattamies.—Conf. of 1766 in N. ‘Ye 
Doc. Col. Hist., vu, 854, 1856. Pauteauamis.— 
- Chauvignerie (1736) quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
mi, 556, 1853. Pedadumies.—Schoolcraft, TDidsuaws 
196, 1855. Peki’neni.—Gatschet, Fox MS. vocab., 
B. A. E., 1882 (Fox name; plural Pekineni’hak, ‘grouse 
people,’ from peki, ‘srouse’). Peoutewatamie.—Ft. 
Harmar treaty (1789) in U. S. Ind. Treat., 27, 1837. 
Po-da-wand-um-ee.—Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, u, 
139, 1852. Po-da-waud-um-eeg.—Warren (1852) in 
Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 32, 1885. Poes.—Long, Voy. 
and Tray., 144, 1791. Ponkeontamis.—Morse, N. 
256, 1776 (misprint). Ponteatamies.—Gage 
(1764) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., vu, 656, 1856. Ponte- 


_d6tamies.—Bouquet (1764) quoted by Jefferson, Notes, 


1784. 
Pooda- 


148, 1825. Pontewatamis.—Lattré, map, 
Pontowattimies.—Carver, Trav., 19, 1778. 

_ wahduhme.—Jones, Ojebway Inds. 180, 1861. 
Potavalamia.—Tonti, Rel. de la Le., 100, 1720. 
Potawahduhmee.—Jones, Ojebway Inds., 178, 1861. 
Potawatama.—Perkins and Peck, Annals of the West, 
295,1850. Potawatamies.—U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 144, 

Potawatamis.—Johnson (1765) in N. Y. Doc. 

Col. Hist., vit, 711, 1856. Potawatimie.—Spring Wells 

treaty (1815) in U. 8. Ind. Treat., 173, 1837. Po-ta- 

w'i-td/-meé.—Long, Exped. St. Peter’s R., 1, 91, 1824 

(own name). Potawatomis.—lIbid., 81. Potawat- 

tamies.—Wilkinson (1791) quoted by Rupp, W. Penn., 

app., 236, 1846. Potawattimie.—Tippecanoe treaty 

(1836) in U. S. Ind. Treat., 709, 1873. Potawatto- 

mies.—Tanner, Narr., 245, 1830. Potawatumies.— 

Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 124, 1885 

P6-tA-waw-t6’/-mé.—Dunn, True Indian Stories, 299, 

1908 (given as Keating’s pronunciation). P6-ta-w6t- 

mé.—Ibid. (given as a Potawatomi pronunciation). 

Potawtumies.—Lindesay (1749) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 

Hist., vr, 538, 1855. 

ibid., x, 553, 1858. Potéoitiatami.—Jes. Rel. for 1671, 

25,1858. Poteouatamis.—Vater, Mith., pt. 3, sec. 3, 

351, 1816. Potewatamies.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. 

Ethnol. Soc., u, civ, 1846. Potewatamik.—Gatschet, 

Ojibwa MS., B. A. EX, 1882 (Chippewa name). Poti- 


_ wattimees.—Tanner, Narr., 315, 1830 (Ottawa name). 
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Potiwattomies.—Ibid. P6-tésh’.—Dunn, True In- 
dian Stories, 299, 1908 (Miami nickname). .Poto- 
watameh.—Du Ponceau in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., 
Ix, xv, 1822. Potowatamies.—Croghan (1765) in N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vir, 784, 1856. Potowatomies.— 
Trader (1778) quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 11, 
561, 1853. Potowetamies.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. 
Antiq. Soc., 11, 121, 1836. Pottawatameh.—Barton, 
New Views, xxxiii, 1797. Pottawatamie.—Treaty of 
1821 in U. S. Ind. Treat., 152, 1873. Pottawataneys. 
—Hopkins (1766) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vir, 993, 
1856. Pottawatimies.—Treaty (1806) in U. 8. Ind. 
Treat., 371, 1873. Pottawatomies.—De Smet, Let- 
ters, 26, 1843. Pottawattamies.—Brown, W. Gaz., 
_ 348, 1817. Potta-wat-um-ies.—Warren (1852) in 
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Poteotamis.—Montcalm (1757), 
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Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 81,1885. Pottawaudumies. 
—Ibid., 218. Pottawotamies.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 
397, 1855. Pottawottomies.—Brownstown treaty 
(1809) in U. S. Ind. Treat., 194, 1873. Pottewate- 
mies.—Hildreth, Pioneer Hist., 75, 1848. Pottiwat-: 
tamies.—Harris, Tour, 195,1805. Pottowatamies.— 


Rupp, W. Penn., 345, 1846. Pottowatomy.—Smith 
(1799) quoted by Drake, Trag. Wild., 221, 1841. Pot-: 
towattomies.—Flint, Ind.Wars, 89, 1833. Potto- 
wautomie.—Council Bluffs treaty (1846) in U.S. Ind. 
Treat., 182, 1873. Pottowotomees.—Treaty (1836), 
ibid., 150, 1873. Poueatamis.—Boisherbert (1747) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 84, 1858. Poués.—Cadillac 
(1695) in Margery, Déc., v, 120, 1883 (abbreviated form 
used by French). Pouhatamies.—Boudinot, Star in 
the West, 128, 1816. Poulteattemis.—Prise de Pos- 
session (1671) in Margry, Déc., 1, 97, 1875- Poulx.— 
Montreal conf.: (1756) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 447, 
1858. Poulx teattemis.—Prise de Possession (1671) 
in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 803, 1855. Pous.—Dunn, 
True Ind. Stories, 299, 1908 (‘lice’: French name, of 
accidental meaning; see Pouz, Pouz). Poutauatemis. 
—Vaudreuil (1712) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 863, 


1855. Poutawatamies.—Johnson (1772), ibid., vu, 
292, 1857. Poutawottamies.—Imlay, W. Ter., 372, 
1793. Poutéamis.—Lamberville (1682) in N. Y. Doc. 


Col. Hist., rx, 798, 1855. Poiiteaotiatami.—Allouez 
(1677) quoted by Shea, Discoy. Miss. Val., 71, 1852. 
Pouteatami.—Jes. Rel. 1642, 97, 1858. Pouteati- 
mies.—Lamberville (1682) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx,. 


192, 1855. Pouteauatamis.—Doc. of 1748, ibid.; x, 
150, 1858. Pouteotamis.—Harris, Voy. and Trav., u, 
919, 1705. Pouteotiatami.—Jes. Rel. for 1667, 18, 
1858. Pouteouatamiouec.—Jes. Rel. for 1667, 18, 


1858. Pouteouatamis.—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 1058, 1855. Poute8atamis.— 
Doc. of 1695, ibid., 619. Pouteouatimi.—Doc. of 
1748, ibid., x, 171, 1858. Pouteouetamites.—Gallinée 
(1661) in Margry, Déc., 1, 144, 1875. Pouteouitamis. 
—tLa Galissoniére (1748) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 182, 
1858. Pouteouotamis.—Coxe, Carolana, 19, 1741. 
Poutewatamies.—Doce. of 1746 in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., x, 34, 1858. Poutoualamis.—Tonti, Rel. de la 
Le., 100, 1720. Poutotitamis.—Writer of 1756 in N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 401, 1858. Poutouatamis.—Du 
Poutouatamittes.— 
Gallinée (1669) in Margry, Déc., 1, 142,1875. Poutou- 
otamis.—Coxe, Carolana, map, 1741. Poutouwata- 
mis.—Le Sueur (1700) quoted by Neill, Minn., 156, 
1858. Poutowatomies.—Pike, Trav., 18, note, 1811. 
Poutuatamis.—Le Sueur (1700) quoted by Shea, 
Early Voy., 94, 1861. Poutwatamis.—Duquesne 
(1754) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 263, 1858. Pouu- 
touatami.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 35, 1858. Pouwx.—Fronte- 
nac (1682) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 182, 1855. 
Pouz.—Doc. of 1748, ibid., x, 142, 1858. Powtawa~ 
tamis.—Trader of 1766 quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, m1, 556, 1856. Powtewatamis.—Jefferys, ie 
Doms., pt. 1, 144, 1761. Powtewattimies.—Council of 
1786 in Am. St. Papers, U.S. Ind. Aff., 1, 8, 1832. Pow- 
towottomies.—Carver, Trav., 349, 1778. Puotwate- 
mi.—York (1700) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1v, 749, 
1854. Putavatimes.—Croghan (1759) quoted by 
Rupp, W. Penn., app., 138, 1846. Putawatame.— 
Ft. Wayne treaty (1810) in U.S. Ind. Treat., 374, 1873. 
Putawatimes.—Croghan (1759) quoted by Proud, 
Penn., 11, 296, 1798. Putawatimies.—Treaty of 1806 
in U. 8. Ind. Treat., 373, 1873. Putawatimis.—lIbid. 
Putawatomie.—Brown, W. Gaz., 45, 1817. Puta- 
wawtawmaws.—Dalton (1783) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
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Coll., 1st s., x, 123, 1809. Pi-te-wa-ta.—Riggs, Dak. 
Gram. and Dict., 184, 1852 (Sioux form). PG-te-wa- 
ta-day.—Ibid. (Santee form). Putewatimes.—Cro- 
ghan (1759) quoted by Rupp, W. Penn., app., 132, 1846. 
Putowatomey’s.—Croghan (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 4th s., rx, 289, 1871. Puttawattimies.— 
Grouseland treaty (1803) in U. 8. Ind. Treat., 370, 1873. 
Puttcotungs.—Beatty, «Jour., 63, 1798 (misprint). 
Puttewatamies.—Croghan (1765) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., vu, 781, 1856. Puttowatamies.—Bouquet 
(1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., rx, 295, 1871. 
Puttwatimees.—Croghan (1760), ibid., 262. Tché- 
shtalalgi.—Gatschet, Koassati MS., B. A. E., 1885 
(‘watermelon people,’ from Creek tché’stali, ‘water- 
* melons’: Koassati name adopted from the Creeks). 
Undatomatendi.—Gatschet, Wyandot MS., B. A. E., 
1881 (Wyandot name). Wah-hd’-na-hah.—Dunn, 
True Ind. Stories, 299, 1908 (Miami name). WaAahi- 
tiéaq4.—Dorsey in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., v1, pt. 2, 664, 
1890 (Omaha name). WahiGyaha.—Dorsey, Kansas, 
MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1882 (Kansa name), Wa-h'o- 
na-ha—Lone; Exped. St. Peter’s R., 1, 92, 1824 (‘fire- 
makers’: Miami name). Wapoos.—La Salle. (1680) 
quoted by Parkman, La Salle, 180, 1883 (identical?). 
Woraqa.—Dorsey, Tciwere MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1879 
(Iowa, Oto, and Missouri name). Wo-ra-qé.—St. Cyr, 
inf’n, 1886 (Winnebago name). 


Potlas (Pd’tlas). A ase of the Nuhalk 


people, a Bellacoola subdivision of the coast 


of British Columbia.— Boas in 7th Rep. N.W. 
Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 


Potlatch. The great winter ceremonials 
among the tribes of the n. Pacific coast from 
Oregon to Alaska. The word has passed into 
popular speech along the N. W. coast from 
the Chinook jargon, into which it was adopted 
from the Nootka word patshatl, ‘giving,’ or 
‘a gift.’ 

Although varying considerably in different 
parts of the coast, these potlatches were 
mainly marked, as the name implies, by the 
giving away of quantities of goods, commonly 
blankets. The giver sometimes went so far 
as to strip himself of nearly every possession 
except his house, but he obtained an abundant 
reward, in his own estimation, in the respect 
with which his fellow-townsmen afterward 
regarded him, and when others “‘potlatched”’ 
he, in turn, received a share of their property 
with interest, so that potentially he was 
richer than before, During the festival in 
which the gifts were made, houses and carved 
poles were raised, chiefs’ children were initi- 
ated into the secret societies, their ears, noses, 
and lips were pierced for ornaments, and sales 
of copper plates, which figured prominently 
in the social and economic life of the people 
of this region, took place. Among the Haida, 
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children were then tattooed. All was accom- 
panied with dancing, singing, and feasting. 
Consult Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. for 1895. 
See Fasting, Feasts, Hospitality. (J. R. 8.) 


Puhksinahmahyiks (‘flat bows’). A band 
of the Siksika, or Blackfeet. 


Flat Bows.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
1892. Puh-ksi-nah’/-mah-yiks.—Ibid. 


208, 


Puisascamin. An unidentified tribe or 
band formerly in the neighbourhood of Hudson 
bay or the Upper lakes,trading with the French. 
—La Barre (1683) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 
798, 1855. 


Pujetung. A spring settlement of Kingua 
Okomiut Eskimo on an island in Cumberland 
sd., near the entrance to Nettilling fiord, 
Baffin island.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
map, 1888. 


Puntlatsh. A Salish tribe on Baynes sd. 
and Puntledge r., &. coast of Vancouver id. 
In 1893 they numbered 45; in 1896, the last 
time their name appears in the Canadian Re- 
ports on Indian Affairs, the ‘‘Punt-ledge, Sail- 
up-Sun, and Comox”’ numbered 69, since which 
time they have apparently been classed with 
the Comox. The Puntlatsh dialect embraces 
the Puntlatsh, Saamen, and Hwahwatl. 


(FeeRIS.) 


P*n’/ntlatc.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 10, 
1889. Puntlatsh.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit. Col., 1198,-1884. Punt-ledge.—Can. Ind. Aff. 
for 1893, 302, 1894. 


Qailertetans (Khai-ler-te’-tang). Amazons 
of Central Eskimo mythology. They have no 
men among them, but masked figures of them 
mate the couples in a Saturnalian festival.— 
Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 605, 640, 1888. 


Qanikilak (Q’anikilaqg). An ancestor of a 
Nakomgilisala gens, after whom the gens itself 
was sometimes called.—Boas in Petermanns 
Mitt., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Quahaug. A name in use inthe Maritime 
provs. for the round or hard clam (Venus mer- 
cenaria); spelt also quahog. This word is 
probably a reduction of poquathock in the 
Narraganset, the same as poquahoc in the 
Massachuset dialect of Algonquian, the In- — 
dian name for this shell-fish. The last half 
of the word has survived in English, while in 
Nantucket the first part has come down as 
poaquaw. The word appears also as cohog, — 
and even in the truncated form hog. Asa ’ 
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place name it appears in Quogue, a village 
in Suffolk co., N. y. 
(A. F.C.) 


Quamichan. A Salish tribe in Cowichan 
valley, s. r. Vancouver id., speaking the Cow- 
ichan dialect; pop. 300 in 1901, 245 in 1911. 


Kwaw-ma-chin.—Can. Ind. Aff., 308, 1879. Qua- 
michan.—Ibid., pt. 1, 164, 1901. Ku&amitsan.—Boas 
MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


Quane. Given by Kane (Wand. in N. A., 
app., 1859) as the name of a tribe at cape Scott, 
N. w. end of Vancouver id., but Boas explains 
it as merely the native name for the cape. 
The people included under the designation, 
said to number 260, must have been part of the 
Nakomegilisala. Gakas.) 


Quatsino (Gudts’éndx, ‘people of the north 
country’). A Kwakiutl tribe living at the 
entrance of the sound of the same name at the 
Nn. end of Vancouver id., Brit. Col. Their 
gentes are Hamanao and Quatsino (or Guatse- 
nok). Their principal winter village in 1885 
was Owiyekumi, and another called Tenate 
was occupied in summer. Pop. 20 in 1911. 

(Gm. 8.) 


Gua’ts’€noq.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
53, 1890. Gua/’ts’énéx. Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 
329, 1897. Kwat-se-no.—Can. Ind. Aff., 279, 1894. 
Kwats’énoq.—Boas in Petermnans Mitt., xxx, 131, 
1887. Kwatsino.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. 
Col., 1188, 1884. Kwat-zi-no.—Ibid. Kwawt-se- 
no.—Can. Ind. Aff., 189, 1884. Quatsenos.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., 113, 1879. Quatsino.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 
251, 1862. Quat-si-nu.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., 
app., 1859. 

Quawqualalp. A Cowichan town on lower 
Fraser r., opposite Yale, Brit. Col.—Brit. Col. 


map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 


Queeah. Given in John Wark’s list 
(Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 489, 1885) as the 
name of a Haida town of 20 houses with 308 
inhabitants in 1836-41. It was perhaps Nin- 
stints (q. v.), which was on an island, Queeah 
being merely Guai-a, ‘it is an island,’ 

Gr R. S.) 

Quelshose. Given officially (Can. Ind. 
Aff., 78, 1878) as a Salish band or village of 
Fraser superintendency, Brit. Col.; perhaps 
identical with Clahoose. 


Quickhatch (also quickehaich, quiquihatch, 
queequhatch). A name, first mentioned by 
Ellis in 1748, applied by the English residents 
of the Hudson Bay country to the wolverene, 
Gulo luscus. The word is from Cree kwikkwd- 
haketsh = Prairie Cree kikkwahakes = (minus the 
derogative suffix -s or -sh) Chippewa quwing- 
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wdage, the ‘scathless’ or ‘invulnerable’ beast; 
from the root kwikkw, kikkw, ‘to be just 
grazed’, but not hit, by a blow or shot aimed 
at; ‘hard to hit’ would be a concise interpre- 
tation. Gye Ra Gs) 


Quinaouatoua. A former Iroquois village 
in Ontario, w. of lake Ontario, between Hamil- 
ton and Grand river. 


Quinaouatoua.—Bellin, Map, 1755. Quinaoutoua. 
—La Tour, Map, 1784. Tinaoutoua.—Homann Heirs 
Map, 1756. 


Quinnat. An economically important spe- 
cies of salmon (Salmo quinnat) of the Pacific 
coast of North America: the common salmon 
of the Columbia, known also as tyee salmon, 
Chinook salmon, ete. From t’kwinnat, the 
name of this fish in Salishan dialects current in 
the Columbia R. region. According to Boas, 
the Upper Chinook form is zgunat. 

CAR oELECa) 

Quisaht (prob. ‘people on the other side’). 
A name given to the Nootka settlements 
“beyond the Yuclulaht’’ (Ucluelet).—Sproat, 
Savage Life, 303, 1868. 


Qunahair (‘pleasant place’). An inhabited 
Niska village of 5 old-fashioned houses with 
totem-poles infront; situated on a gravel flat 
at the edge of the woods, on the s. bank of Nass 
r., Brit. Col., just below the cafion. In 1906 
the inhabitants were about to leave it and to 
settle several miles above, at the lower end of 
the cafion. (Gates) 


Quoddy. A variety of large herring found 
in Passamaquoddy bay, Me. From the place 
and ethnic name Passamaquoddy, Peskédé- 
makddi, according to Gatschet (Nat. Geog. 
Mag., vi, 23, 1897), which signifies ‘abund- 
ance of pollock’ in the Passamaquoddy dialect. 
The truncated form Quoddy appears also in 
place nomenclature. There are also ‘“quoddy 
boats” in this region. (A. F, C.) 


Rabbit Assiniboin. A small band of Assi- 
niboin living in 1829 in Saskatchewan, w. of 
the Red River band.—Henry, Jour., 1, 522, 
1897. 


Race names. The names given to the white 
man by the various Indian tribes exhibit a 
wide range of etymological signification, since 
the newcomers received appellations referring 
to their personal appearance, arrival in ships, 
arms, dress, and other accoutrements, activ- 
ities, merchandise and articles brought with 
them, as iron, and fancied correspondence to 
figures of aboriginal myth and legend. A few 
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tribes borrowed words to designate the white 
man, probably before they actually saw him. 
Some others extended the term at first em- 
ployed for Englishmen or Frenchmen to in- 
clude all white men with whom they after- 
ward had to do. In the following examples 
the native names have been simplified so far 
as possible. 

Algonquian names——Among the various 
languages of the Algonquian stock a number 
of different terms for white man are to be 
found. The Arapaho has niatha, nanagakanet, 
nihanatayeche, etc. The last signifies ‘yellow 
hide,’ the second ‘white-skinned.’ Of niatha 
Mooney (14th Rep. B. A. E., 1020, 1896) says: 
“The word signifies literally expert, skilful, or 
wise, and is also the Arapaho name for the 
spider.” Kroeber (Trad. of Arapaho, 8, 1902) 
says the name is given to the character in 
Arapaho traditions corresponding to the Al- 
gonquian Nanabozho, Napi, ete., and the 
Siouan Ishtinike, while at the same time it is 
now ‘‘the ordinary word for white men in 
Arapaho just as in Cheyenne the name of the 
mythical character Vihho has been applied to 
the whites.”’ (See also Wake, Nihancan, the 
White Man, Am. Antiq., xxv, 224-31, 1904.) 
In Siksika a white man is called napiekwan, 
in which the -ekwan is a kind of ethnic suffix 
of the person. As a general term for ‘white 
man’ we have the Chippewa wayabishkiwdd, 
‘one who is white’ (generally referring to Eng- 
lishmen only); Miami, waébkélokéta, ‘white skin’ 
(a white man); equally common with these 
terms for whites in general is misha‘kigandst- 
wtig, ‘they of the hairy chest’ (Wm. Jones, 
inf’n, 1906). The former Chippewa term 
corresponds with the Cree wapiskisiw and 
related words in cognate dialects. The Dela- 
ware woapsit, ‘white person,’ signifies literally 
‘he is white.’ Delaware also has for ‘European’ 
schwonnach, ‘person from the salt (sea).’ The 
Chippewa term for ‘Englishman,’ shaganash, 
has been extended to mean ‘white man,’ just 
as has also the Micmac word for ‘Frenchman’, 
wenooch, Penobscot awenoch, Abnaki awanoch, 
cognate with such other Algonquian terms 
for ‘white man’ as the Narraganset awaunagus, 
Scaticook wanux, Pequot-Mohegan wonnuz, 
Passamaquoddy wenoch, etc., primarily de- 
rived from wan, ‘who,’ ‘somebody,’ the 
European being looked upon as ‘somebody 
coming.’ 

Athapascan names.—According to Morice 
(Anthropos, 1, 236, 1906), the Western Déné 
call the whites neto, and the French su-neto, 
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i.e., ‘the true white men.’ The Navaho term 


for whites is Belagana, a corruption of the 


Spanish word Americano. * 

Eskimo names.— The representative Eskimo 
term for ‘white man’ is kablunak, according 
to Rink (Am. Anthr., x1, 181-87, 1898), a 
corruption by Europeans of keydlunak, ‘wolf,’ 
preserved in this sense only in the Eskimo: 
language of the far west, the name having been 
given with reference to the myth of “the girl 
and the dogs.” Another etymology derives 
the word from the root gawk, ‘daylight,’ ‘white 


day,’ so that it ultimately signifies ‘having 


very light skin.’ Petitot favours a derivation 


which indicates the European fashion of ‘“‘wear-- 


ing a cap or hat covering their foreheads down 
to the eyebrows (kablut).’’ In the secret lan- 
guage of the central Eskimo medicine-men 
(Boas in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xv, 35, 
1901) the word for ‘European’ is kidlatet, 
evidently a derivative of kidlak, the secret 
term for ‘iron.’ When the crew of the Plover 
reached point Barrow (Richardson, Polar Reg., 
300, 1861), they were termed by the Hskimo 
shakenatanagmeun, ‘people from under the 
sun,’ and emakhlin, ‘sea men,’ but commonly 
nelluangmeun, ‘unknown people.’ The Green- 
land Eskimo called the Danes ukissut, ‘win- 
terers.’ 

Troquoian names.— The Cherokee, according 
to Mooney, call the white man ytiwwnega, 
from ytifiwi ‘person,’ and wnega ‘white.’ Cuoq 
(Lex. Iroqg., 112, 1882) gives for ‘white man,’ 
kihnaraken, ‘my skin is white,’ from keraken- 
‘I am white,’ and ohna ‘skin.’ Another Iro- 
quoian term is asseroni, ‘he makes axes,’ the 
name applied by the Iroquois to the first 
Dutch colonists, and in Canada, in the form 
onseronni, to the French. Other Iroquoian 
names now or formerly in use are: Wyandot or 
Caughnawaga tulhaesaga, said to mean ‘morn- 
ing-light people,’ and ashalecoa, or assaricol, 
said to mean ‘big knife’; Huron agnonha, 
‘Frenchman.’ 

* * * * * * * 

Kitunahan names—The Kutenai call a 
white man suyapi, a term identical with sueapo, 
given by Parker (Jour., 381, 1840) as the Nez 
Percé word for ‘American.’ Another Kutenai 
term is nutlukene, ‘stranger.’ A third expres- 
sion, kamnugtlo aktsmakinik, ‘white man,’ is 
probably a translation of the English term. 

* *k * * * * * 

Siouan names.— Long (Exped. Rocky Mts’. 
11., xxx, 1823) gives the name for ‘white man, 
in Oto as mazonkka, ‘iron-makers,’ and the 
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‘Omaha name’ as wahta, ‘makers.’ A vocabu- 
lary of about 1819 has Omaha wahe, Hidatsa 
washi, i.e. masi. More modern vocabularies 
and dictionaries give the following Siouan 
words for ‘white man’: Dakota, washechu; 
Mandan, wuashi; Assiniboin, wahsheechoon 


‘These and related words signify ‘rich people,’ ° 


or perhaps ‘generous people.’ The Hidatsa 
term (Matthews, Hidatsa Ind., 183, 1877) for 
‘white’ (American) is maetsthateki, or maet- 
-stictia, i. e. ‘long or big knife.’ 

Skittagetan names.— The Skidegate dialect of 
Haida has for ‘white man’ kelgadaa, ‘man 
white,’ and yets-haidagai, ‘iron people,’ the 
latter being the usual term. 

Wakashan names——The Nootka word for 
“white man’ or ‘European,’ mamatlne, signifies 
really ‘house adrift on water,’ in reference to 
the ships of the newcomers. The word in 
the Clayoquot dialect is mamatle. 

The examples cited show the variety exist- 
ing in the names for ‘white man’ among the 
linguistic stocks nN. of Mexico and the inter- 
esting ways in which such appellations have 
been made up from peculiarities of a physical, 
mental, or social character. 

* * * * = * * 

Americans.— The American, or inhabitant 
of the English colonies in’ what is now the 
United States, received from the Indians 
during and after the wars which preceded 
and followed the Revolution, names which 
distinguished him from the Frenchman and 
the Englishman. Probably from the swords 
of the soldiery several tribes designated 
Americans as ‘big knives,’ or ‘long knives.’ 


‘This is the signification of the Chippewa and - 


Nipissing chimo‘koman, from kechimo‘koman, 
‘great knife,’ Cree kitchimokkuman, Delaware 
‘m’chonsikan, ‘big knife’ (i.e., Virginian), and 
cognate terms in some of the Algonquian 
dialects. In Menominee is found mokuman 
(mo‘koman, ‘knife’); in Wyandot (1819), sar- 
aumigh in Shawnee, shémanés’, ‘big knife’; 
in Oto (1823), mahehunjeh; in Omaha (1828), 
mahhetunguh; in Dakota (1823), menahashah; 
in Hidatsa (1823), manceechteet. These, like 
the Yankton minahanska and Teton mila- 
hanska, signify ‘long or big knife.” In 1871 
Roehrig gave the Dakota word for ‘American’ 
as isangtanka, ‘big knife.’ The Siksika term 
omak kistoapikwan signifies ‘big-knife person’; 
ommakistowan has about the same meaning. 
The prominence of Boston in the early history 
of the United States led to its name being 
used for ‘American’ on both the Atlantic and 
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the Pacific coast. The Micmac to-day call the 
United States Bostoon, and an American 
Bostoonkawaach; the Nipissing Bastone, the 
Canadian Abnaki Bastoni, and the Mohawk 
Troquois Wastonrnon, signify not merely the 
inhabitants of Boston, but the New Englanders 
or the people of the United States in general. 
The share of the men in Boston in the develop- 
ment of the Oregon country is recalled by the 
term Boston, which in the Chinook jargon 
designates‘American.’ From the jargon this 
word passed into a number of the languages 
of the Pacific coast region: Klamath, Boshtin; 
Kutenai, Bosten; Déné (Carrier) Boston. The 
eastern Déné name is Bestcorh-o’-tinne, ‘people 
of the big knives.’ The Navaho have adopted 
Pelikano, or Melikano, from the Spanish 
‘Americano.’ The Hopi name is Mellycawno 


(Bourke, Moquis of Arizona, 317, 1884), but 


among themselves they use the term Pahana, 
‘eastern water people.’ The Zufi call American 
Melikanakwe (Cushing, in- Millstone, x, 100, 
June, 1885). The Cherokee called Americans 
Aniwatsini, ‘Virginians,’ from Watsini ‘Vir- 
ginia’ (Mooney). | 

English.— One of the earliest terms for ‘Hng- 
lishman’ is the Natick wautacone, ‘coat man,’ 
‘he who wears clothing.’ Others, the Pequot, 
waunnux, ‘somebody coming,’ the term used 
also for ‘Frenchman’ in several eastern Al- 
gonquian dialects; and the Narraganset chau- 
quaquock, ‘knife men.’ In the latter language 
Roger Williams cites Lnglishmannuck, and the 
form Englishmansog, both plurals, as.also in 
use. The modern Canadian’ Abnaki has 
Iglizmon. A Shawnee vocabulary of 1819 
(Trans. Am. Antig. Soc., 1, 290, 1820) has 
Englishmanake. To another group belong the 
Micmac Aglaseaoo, the Abnaki Anglis, the 
Nipissing A ganesha, the Prairie Cree Akaydsiw, 
the Chippewa Shdgandsh (which possibly is 
connected with ‘spearman’ or the ‘contempible 
spearman’— Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906), the 
Ottawa Saganash, the Cree Akaias, etc., all 
of which are thought to be corruptions of the 
French ‘Anglais’ or ‘les Anglais.’ The older 
forms of these words, as the Missisauga (1801) » 
zaganassa, the Montagnais (1800) Agaleshou, 
the Micmac (1800) Angalsheeau, Naskapi 
Naggaleshou, and the Nipissing Angalesha, 
seem to justify this belief, although it is pos- 
sible some of these words may have been 
corrupted from ‘English’ instead of from 
‘Anglais.’ The Abnaki corruption of ‘Eng- 
lishman’ was Iglismon (Maurault, Abenakis, 
vil, 1866), Delaware Ingelishman. Long (Ex- 
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ped. Rocky Mts., 1823) gives for ‘British’ in 
Oto ragarrashing, and in Omaha sukanash, 
both loan words from the Algonquian. In 
the language of the Siksika ‘Englishman’ is 
nitapiapikwan, ‘real white man.’ The Cana- 
dian Mohawk of lake of Two Mountains, 
Quebec, call an ‘Englishman’ tiorhensaka, 
“Snhabitant of the east.’ Long, early in the 
century, gave for ‘British’ in Hidatsa bosheit- 
tochresha, which he interprets as meaning ‘the 
men who bring black cloth.’ In the Chinook 
jargon the word for ‘English’ is Kintshautsh, 
and for ‘Englishman’ Kintshautshman, from 
‘King George,’ the reigning monarch at the 
period in which the jargon arose. From the 
jargon these terms have passed into a number 
of the languages of the Pacific coast region: 
Klamath, Sking dshudsh or King Dshutch; 
Kutenai, Skindjatsh, ‘Canadian,’ ‘Englishman.’ 
The western Déné, according to Morice (An- 
thropos, 1, 236-7, 1906) call the English 
sagenaz, an Algonquian loan-word; the eastern 
Déné term them tsé-o’tinne, ‘inhabitants of the 
rocks.’ In Creek (of the Muskhogean- stock) 
Gatschet cites for Englishmen mikilisi, ‘sub- 
jects of the great king,’ with which goes 
Choctaw and Chicasaw minkitlisz. 

Scotch.— According to Cuoq (Lex. Iroq., 166, 
1882), the Mohawk of lake of Two Moun- 
tains, Quebec, called the first Scotchmen 
(settlers) with whom they came into contact 
kentahere, in reference to their headdress, 
‘Tam O’Shanter,’ which reminded them of a 
cow-dropping (ota). Wilson (Ojebway Lang., 
343, 1874) gives Scotchmun as the term in 
Canadian Chippewa. Another Chippewa name 
is Opitotowew, ‘he who speaks differently.’ 
Rand gives in Micmac Skéjemén. 

French— The Algonquian languages in par- 
ticular furnish several special words for 
‘Frenchman,’ individuals of that nationality 
having come into very close contact with 
many of the tribes of this stock, as settlers, 
coureurs des bois, and hunters and trappers, 
often having Indian wives and becoming 
members of aboriginal communities. The 
Micmac term was wenjooch (in composition 
wenjoo), applied to white men, sometimes 
even to the English, but originally and spe- 
cifically to the Frenchman and signifying 
‘somebody coming.’ That this was its original 
signification the related eastern Algonquian 
words for ‘white man’ indicate, as the Penob- 
scot awenoch, the Pequot wanux, the Passa- 
maquoddy wenoch, etc. Another Algonquian 
term for Frenchman is the Cree wemistikojiw, 
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Chippewa wemitigosht, ‘people of the wooden 
canoes,’ probably akin to the Fox wémé‘tégo- 
wisil¢, ‘one who is identified with something 
wooden,’ probably referring to something about 
clothing or implements. The Fox name for a 
Frenchman is wdémé‘tégoshia (Wm. Jones, inf’n, 
1906); Menominee, wameqtikosiu; Missisauga, 
wamitigushi, etc. Lahontan translated the 
the old Algonkin mittigouwchiouek, ‘builders of 
vessels,’ which Trumbull (Trans. Am. Philol. 
Asso., 154, 1871) considered incorrect, though 
he saw in it a reference to the ‘wooden boats’ 
of the French, mitigo meaning ‘wooden.’ An 
aged Missisauga woman related (Chamberlain, 
Lang. of Mississagas, 60, 1892) that the word 
referred to the boxes carried by the early 


French traders, but this may have been merely ° 


a folk etymology suggested by mitigwash, 
‘trunk,’ ‘valise.’ The Siksika word for ‘French- 
man’ is nitsappekwan. A Shawnee vocabulary 
of 1819 gives Tota, and Cotton’s old Massa- 
chuset vocabulary has the plural form Punach- 
monog, evidently taken from the Fnglish 
‘Frenchman.’ The Abnaki corruption of 
‘Frenchman’ was Pelajemon (Maurault, Ab- 
enakis, viii, 1866). An Hidatsa name is 
mastk’ti, ‘true white.’ The Hasinai of Texas, 
according to Bolton, called the French Canos; 
in allusion to this fact the Spaniards named 
an Arkokisa partisan of the French, Canos. 

The Mohawk of Lake of Two Mountains, 
Quebec, call a Frenchman onseronni, which 
Cuoq (Lex. Iroqg., 69, 1882) interprets as 
‘maker of hatchets,’ from konnis ‘I make,’ and 
osera ‘hatchet.’ This is the same name as 
aseronnt, the appellation conferred on the first 
Dutch colonists of New York by the Iroquois, 
and apparently a more or less general term 
for ‘white man.’ 

The term in Chinook jargon for Frenchman 
is Pasatuks, which Hale (Chinook Jarg., 49, 
1890) derives from ‘Frangais’ with the Chinook 
plural suffix wks. It has been used to signify 
also ‘foreigners,’ and has passed into several 
Indian languages of the Pacific coast region, 
e: g.. the Klamath Pashdyuks. ‘The Kutenai 
call a Frenchman noilukene, ‘foreigner,’ ‘stran- 
ger.’ According to Grossman (Smithson. Rep. 
1871, 412, 1873) the Pima called a Frenchman 
parlesick (plural paparlesick), from parle (Span- 
ish, padre), ‘priest.’ The Athapascan Takulli 
calla Frenchman neto or nado. 

German.—Some of the Indian tongues have 
special words for ‘German.’ The Chippewa 
term is Anima, a modification of the French 
Allemand, introduced by traders or mission- 


_— 
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aries. Baraga (Otchipwe Dict., pt. 2, 36, 
1880), says: “The Indians also call a German 
- ‘Detchman,’ a corruption of ‘Dutchman,’ as 
the Germans are improperly called in some 
parts of this country.” From the French 
comes also the Micmac Alma. The Sauk and 
Fox have Ttichi“¢, from ‘Dutch.’ In Klamath 
the term for ‘German’ is Detchmal, while in 
the Modoc dialect of the Lutuamian stock the 
name applied to the German settler is muni 
ichuleks gitko, ‘thickset fellow’ (Gatschet, 
Klamath Inds., 11, 1890). Mooney (Myths of 
Cherokee, 141, 1902) mentions a noted Cher- 
okee chief about 1830 who was named Tahchee, 
or ‘Dutch.’ He gives the plural Cherokee 
name as Anittitsi (Cherokee MS. vocab., 
B. A. E., 1887). A Blackfoot word for ‘Ger- 
man’ is kistappekwan. The Creek name for 
a German, according to Adair (Am. Inds., 66, 
1775), was yah yah algeh, ‘those whose talk 


was ja ja. The Chickasaw name was kish 
_ kish tarakshe (ibid., 7.). 
* * * * * * * * 


_Negro—Among certain Indian tribes the 
name of the negro signifies simply ‘black flesh.’ 
This is the meaning of the Chippewa ma‘ka- 
déwiyas, the Cree kaskite wiyas, etc. The 
Delaware nescalenk signifies ‘black face.’ Some 
others designate him as ‘black man,’ which is 
the sense of the Nipissing makatewinini, the 
Yuchi kivispi, etc. ‘Black Indian’ is the mean- 
ing of the Kutenai kamkokokotl aktsemakinek, 
the latter term signifying ‘Indian’ as distin- 
guished from ‘man,’ ¢titkat, and_ kitonagqa, 
‘Kutenai.’ The Delaware nesgessit lenape has 

a similar signification. Sometimes the word 
for ‘black’ alone is used, as the Kutenai 
kamkokokotl, etc. With several tribes ‘black 
white man,’ or, in some cases, ‘black foreign- 
ers,’ is the real meaning of the term for negro, 
as the Mohave waiko kwanil and the Comanche 
dugtaivo, from duq, black, and taivo, ‘white 
man’ or ‘foreigner’; also the Siksika siksapik- 
wan, napikwan signifying ‘white man’; and 
the Kiowa kofikydofi-k‘ia, ‘man with black on, 
or incorporated into, him.’ The Narraganset 
of Roger Williams’ time ‘‘called a blackamoor 

—suckautlacone, a coal-black man, for sucki is 
black and wautacone one that wears clothes’; 

according to Trumbull (Natick Dict., 226) 
sucki means ‘dark-coloured,’ not ‘black,’ and 
Wautacone was one of the names by which 
an Englishman was designated; hence, ‘black 
Englishman’ might be a fair rendering of the 
word. Analogous is the Menominee word for 
negro, apésen wamegtikosiu, ‘black Frenchman.’ 
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According to Gatschet the Kiowa Apache 
word for negro, lizhena, means ‘buffalo-black- 
haired.’ In Klamath waiha, applied to the 
negro, signifies ‘servant,’ and the Timucua 
atemimachu means ‘his black slave.’ The 
Klamath have besides adopted from the 
whites the term nigga, from which is derived 
niggalam shaamoksh, the term for monkey, 
meaning literally ‘negro’s kinsman.’ 
* * * * * * * * * 
Ramah. An Eskimo mission established 
on the coast of Labrador by the Moravians 
in 1871.—Thompson, Moravian Miss., 230, 
1890. 


Rawhide. The great strength and tough- 
ness of rawhide rendered it useful to the 
Indian in an almost equal degree with sinew 
and among all tribes it was prized for these 
qualities. The skins of various large land and 
aquatic animals were made into rawhide, 
varying, according to the animal, in thinness, 
colour, strength, etc. In preparing rawhide 
the skin was fleshed, dehaired, and stretched 
till it dried, when it was ready for use. Whole 
buffalo or cow-skins were used as covers for 
the bull-boats of the Sioux and other tribes 
of the upper Missouri, and deerskins and seal 
and sea-lion skins, joined by sewing, covered 
the canoes, kaiaks, and umiaks of the tribes 
of the far N. Pieces of rawhide were folded 
or sewn to form the parfléche trunks and 
knife, feather, and arrow cases, pouches, and 
pemmican bags of the Plains tribes, who used 
also circular pieces of thick hide for pemmican 
or fruit mortars. Buckets, dippers, cups, 
drumheads, rattles, shields, cradles, etc., were 
made of rawhide by many tribes, and helmet 
masks were made of the same material by the 
Pueblos. 

The property which green rawhide has 
of greatly shrinking in drying was made 
use of in many ways—notably for casing 
handles and heads of stone clubs, for mend- 
ing broken articles, and for making drum- 
heads and lacing them. Sometimes rings 
of rawhide from the tails of animals were 
shrunk on club handles or pipestems, like 
bands of iron. Soles of moccasins were 
made of this material in the W., and the 
Plains tribes. often utilized old parfléche cases 
for this purpose. Cut in strips of differing 
sizes, rawhide was used for harness, thongs, 
whiplashes, wattling, for making cages, fencing, 
etc. Narrow strips, called babiche by the 
French, were employed for fishing and har- 
poon lines, nets, lacing for snowshoes, rackets, 
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ball sticks, and gaming wheels. Bags (some- 
times called by their Algonquian name muske- 
mools) of fine workmanship were knit of ba- 
biche. Braided babiche was the material of 
yeatas, halters, cinches, and carrying-straps. 
(w. H.) 

Rchauutass-hade. Quoted by Krause 
(Tlinkit Indianer, 304, 1885) as the name of 
a branch of the Haida of Queen Charlotte ids. 
Brit. Col. It is not identifiable with any 
known group. 

Red River Assiniboin. An Assiniboin 
band, estimated in 1829 at 24 tipis (Coues, 
Henry-Thompson Jour., m1, 522, 1897), living 
w. of the Otaopabine (Watopapinah), in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Reservations.* A natural result of land 
cessions by the Indians to the British 
Government and, later, to the Dominion 


was. the establishment of reservations for the 
natives. This was necessary not only in 
order to provide them with homes and with 
land for cultivation, but to avoid disputes in 
regard to boundaries and to bring them more 
easily under control of the Government by 
confining them to given limits. This policy, 
was followed under both French and English 
control. It may be attributed primarily 
to the increase of the white population and 
the consequent necessity of confining the 
aboriginal population to narrower limits. 
This involved a very important, even radical, 
change in the habits and customs of the Indi- 
ans, and was the initiatory step toward a reli- 
ance upon agricultural pursuits for subsistence. 
Reservations were formed chiefly as the 
result of cessions of land; thus a tribe, in 
ceding land that it held by original occupancy, 
reserved from the cession a specified and defi- 
nite part thereof, and such part was held under 
the original right of occupancy, but with the 
consent of the Government, as it was generally 
expressly stated in the treaty defining the 
bounds that the part so reserved was “allotted 
to” or “reserved for” the given Indians, thus 
recognizing title in the Government. 
* * * * * * * * * 
Notr —The Colonial Governments of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick made adequate 
provision for reserves for the aborigines, but 
it was left for private benefaction to secure 


*This article has been much abbreviated and, as 
published, refers to Canada only. Some corrections 
have been made and additional. information has been 
included. A list of the principal Indian reserves in 
Canada is given in Appendix I. 
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for the Indians of Prince Edward Island the 
reserves in that Province on which most of 
the Indians reside. In the province of Quebec 
at the time of the Conquest, the Indians had — 
been settled on their reserves, which were, in — 
some few cases, held by seigneurial title; others 
were set apart by private gift and the larger 
number by direct grants from the King. In~ 
the province of Upper Canada there was a 
liberal policy as regards reserves. The earliest — 
reserve in what is now the province of Ontario 
was the purchase made by Governor Haldi-_ 
mand from the Mississaugas for the occupancy ~ 
of the Six Nations. When the various con- 
cessions of land which secured to the province — 
the Indian rights to the terzitory we e made ~ 
they povided for ample ‘reserves for the 
Indians. The whole of Manitoulin island was — 
set apart in 1836 upon the recommendation f 
of Sir John Colborne and the treaty known as — 
the Robinson-Superior Treaty, mad2 in 1850, — 
secured to the Indians the lands on which they 
had been accustomed to hunt and eside. 
Under the Treaties which are numbered from 
1 to 10, the reserves were usually allotted in an 
a ea of on: square mile to every family of five. : 
cs 


7" 


Some of the reserves n the western treaties, 
particularly in Treaty 7, were on a mo e liberal ; 
basis than thi: The reserves in Brit sh 7 
Columbia were set apart under arrangement — 
with the Provincial Government by an officer 
specially appointed. They were more numerous — 
in this province than in any other in the Do-— 
minion in allabout 1200. They consist for the 
most part, of small plots of land, fishing — 
stations, ete. : 
The Indian Act provides special levislatioal 
for the admini.tration of Indian reserve lands. — 
They cannot be sold without the special consent i 
of the Indians and the concurrence of the 
Government. The timber and other natural — 
resources are also protected and white persons — 
are not allowed to occupy nor use any reserve — 
lands. (D.C. Scott. MS, 1912.) See T'reaties 
and Appendix I. 


Restigouche. An important Micmac vil-_ 
lage on the nN. bank of Restigouche r., near its — 
mouth, in Bonaventure co., Quebec. The - 
French mission of Sainte Anne was established — 
there in the 17th century. In 1884 the village _ 
contained 464 souls; in 1911, 513. . i 
Cross Point.—Bradley, Atlas, 1885. Mission Point. | 
—Can. Ind. Aff. for 1884, xxv, 1885. Mistigouche—— 
Beauharnois (1745) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 15, 
1858. Octagouche.—Coffen (1754), ibid., v1, 835, 
1855. Ouristigouche.—De Levis (1760), ibid., x; 
1100, 1858. Papechigunach.—Vetromile, Abnaki 
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59, 1866 (=‘place for spring amusements’). Resti- 
 gouche.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1880, 32, 1881. Ristigouche. 
4 —Le Clereq (ca. 1685) quoted by Shea, Discov. Miss. 
 Val., 86, 1852. Ristigutch.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 59, 
4 1866. Sainte-Anne de Réstigouche.—Roy, Noms 


r Géographiques, Québec, 336, 1906. 
" 


_ Rhaap. Given as the name of a subdivi- 
- sion of the Ntlakyapamuk residing on or near 

_ the middle course of Fraser r., Brit. Col., in 
i 1880.- The initial letter in he name is Be 
5 ably a misprint. 


Rice Lake. A settlement of the Mis- 
sisauga in the county of Northumberland, 
_ Ontario, usually called “Rice Lake Indians” 
: on account of their proximity to that body of 

water. In 1911 they numbered 97. In the 
first half of the 19th century wee were noted 
for their skill in “medicine.” 

Indians of Rice Lake.—Chamberlain in Jour. Am. 


- Folk- lore, 1, 151, 1888. Rice Lake band.—Can. Ind. 
5 Aff. Rep. 1906, 17, 1907. 


} Richibucto. A Micmac village at the 


~ mouth of Richibucto r., in Kent co., N.B. 

_ Elagibucto.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 58, 1866. Richi- 
bouctou.—Bollan (1748) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st 

. Richibuctos.—Keane in Stanford, 
i . 533, 1878. Rigibucto.—Vetromile, Ab- 
“nakis, 58, 1866. Rishebouctou.—Frye (1760) in 
_ Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., x, 116, 1809. Rishe- 
_ bucta.—Ibid., 115. 
a 


a 


River Desert. A band of Algonkin occu- 
pying the Maniwaki res., comprising about 
.. 537 acres, on Desert r., at its confluence 
with Gatineau r., Oabcee The members of 
this band, sane 421 in 1911, gain their 
livelihood by lumbering, river-driving, hunt- 
ing, and fire-ranging, and engage to a limited 
extent in agriculture. The women make 
moccasins, mittens, baskets, etc., while the 
-Inen. manufacture snowshoes and axe-handles. 


River Rouge. An Algonkin settlement in 
‘Ottawa (or Argenteuil) co., Quebec, contain- 
ing 31 Indians in 1884. Sou Ind. Aff. 1884, 
184, 1885. 


Rocky Point. A former Micmac village 
‘in Prince Edward Island. 


Romaine (Ordmdnishipu, ‘vermilion river,’ 
from Montagnais ordmdn ‘vermilion,’ shipu 
_‘tiver..—Gerard). A Montagnais village and 
trading station, Saguenay co., Quebec, at the 
mouth of Romaine r. In 1911 the inhabitants 
numbered 239. 
Grand Romaine.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1884, pt. 1, 
185, 1885. Olomanosheebo.*—Stearns, Labrador, 264, 
1884. Romaine.—Ibid. 


a, 


~ *Olomanoshibo river is 125 miles east of Romaine. 
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Ronatewisichroone. The Iroquois name- 
of a tribe, probably Algonquian, formerly liv-- 
ing about: the upper Great lakes. They sent 
a friendly message to the Seneca in 1715.— 
Livingston (1715) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist: evar 
445, 1855. 


Roundhead (Stiahia). A Wyandot (Hue 
ron) chief who espoused the British cause in 
the War of 1812, being connected chiefly with 
Col. Procter’s command. Nothing is known 
of his early history, and though spoken of as a 
fine-looking man and a celebrated Indian chief, 
his history as recorded refers only to the time: 
of the war mentioned. Ife was with Maj. 
Muir, of Procter’s command, on the Miami 
near Ft. Miami, Ohio, Sept. 27-28, 1812, and® 
urged in vain the English commander to hold. 
his position and fight the American forces.. 
In Oct. following he accompanied Maj. Muir 
to River Raisin, where Procter was gathering. 
his forces, and later in the same year he met. 
his death. Gen. Procter, in a letter dated Oct.. 
23, 1813, states that “the Indian cause and 
ours experienced a serious loss in the death of 
Round Head.” A village in the s. w. corner 
of Hardin co., Ohio, his early home, bore his 
name, which survives in that of the present 
town of Roundhead built on its site. Round- 
head had a brothe: known as John Battise, a 
man “‘of great size and personal strength,’’ 
who was killed at Ft. Meigs while fighting for 
the British. (c. .) 


Saamen. A Salish tribe on Kwalekum r.,. 
E. coast of Vancouver id. They speak the: 
Puntlatsh dialect. Probably identical with 
the Qualicum cited below, who numbered 15. 
in 1911. 


Kwa-le-cum.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1880, 316, 1881. Kwam-. 
le-cum.—Ibid., 308, 1879. Qualicum.—Ibid., pt. 1, 
164, 1901. Quawlicum.—Ibid., 120, 1880. Quhli- 


cum.—lIbid., map, 1891. 
E., 1887. 


Saanich. See Sanetch. 


Saamen.—Boas, M.S., B.A- 


Sabassa. A collective term applied to the 
Indians of Laredo and Principe channels, Brit. 
Col. By Kane it was made to include the 
Kitkatla, Kitkahta, and Neeslous of the Tsim- 
shian, and the Kitimat and Kitlope of the 
Kwakiutl. 


Sabassa.—Dunn, Hist. 
Indians.—Kane, Wand. 
bassa.—Dunn, op. cit. 


Sadjugahl-lanas  (S‘adji’gal l@’nas). Ax 
family of the Eagle clan of the Haida. They 
claim to be descended from a woman named: 


Sabassas: 
Se- 


Oreg., 273, 1844. 
in N. A., app., 1859. 
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Hehlu-keingans, along with the Kona-kegawai, 
Djiguaahl-lanas, Stawashaidagai, and Kaiahl- 
lanas. Until recently they did not stand very 
high in the social scale, but owing to his per- 
sonal popularity their chief in 1901 had become 
town chief of Masset. This family is said to 
have had 4 unnamed subdivisions.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 275, 1905. 

Sahajagwan alth Lennas.—Harrison in Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Can., sec. 11,125, 1895. S¢'adzé’guatl 1a’nas.— 
Boas, Twelfth Report N. W. Tribes of Canada, 23, 
1898. 

Sagaiguninini (‘lake people,’ from sagaigtin 
‘lake,’ tnint ‘man’). A tribe which lived s. w. 
of Ottawa r., Ontario, about 1640. 
Sagachiganirini8ek.—Jes. Rel. for 1646, 34, 1858. 
Sagahisganirini.—Jes. Rel. for 1640, 34, 1858. Sagai- 
ganinini—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906 (correct form). 
Sakahiganiriouek.—Jes. Rel. for 1648, 62, 1858. 

Sagakomi. The name of a certain smoking 
mixture, or substitute for tobacco, applied also 
to the bearberry bush (Arctostaphylos uva-urst) 
or other shrubs the leaves and bark of which 
are used for the same purpose. The word, 
which has come into English through Cana- 
dian French, is not, as some have supposed 
(Richardson, Boat Voyage, m1, 303, 1851), a 
corruption of the sac-d-commis of the voyageurs 
and coureurs de bois of the N.W., but is of 
Algonquian origin. It is derived from sagd- 
komin which, in Chippewa and closely related 
dialects, signifies ‘smoking-leaf berry.’ The 
form sagakomi occurs in Lahontan (Voy., J, 
53, 1703) and other writers of the early years 
of the 18th century. (AS Fach 


Sagamite. A porridge of boiled corn, a 
favourite dish of the early settlers, derived from 
the Indians. The word occurs early in Cana- 
dian French, being found in Sagard-Théodat 
(1632), and survives still in Louisiana, whither 
it was carried from -New France. As Cuoq 
(Lex. Algonq., 15, 1886) points out, the term 
never meant ‘soup’ or ‘porridge’ in the lan- 
guage from which it was taken. The word 
kisagamite signifies in Nipissing, Chippewa, 
and closely related Algonquian dialects, ‘the 
broth (agami) is hot’ (kisdgamitew ‘it is a hot 
liquid’—Baraga). In English the word occurs 
also as sagamity as in Lewis and Clark (Trav 
1, 2, 1817). (A. F.C.) 


Sagamore. A corruption of sang’man, the 
Abnaki name for the chief or ruler of a tribe, 
the dignity of which was elective, the choice 
usually falling on an individual who was at the 
head of a prominent clan. Other spellings are 
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sagomoh (Rosier, 1603), sogomo, sagomo, saga- 
mo, and sagamour. (2) A term applied by 
early writers to the lesser sachems among the 
Massachuset Indians. Josselyn uses the word 
sagamorship (of which he apparently was the 
author) as a synonym for sachemship. See 
Chiefs, Government. (w. R. G.) 


Sagangusili (Sa®ga’fusili). A family be- 
longing to the Raven clan of the Haida. They 
lived at one time in Naden harbour, Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., and are said to have 
been related to the Skidaokao.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 271, 1905. 
Saha¢gungisili.—Harrison in Proc. Rey: Soc. Can., 
125, 1895. S¢‘Aga’nssilai.—Boas, Twelfth Rep. N. 
W. Tribes Can., 23, 1898. 

Sagaunash (‘Englishman’). A mixed-blood 
Potawatomi chief, better known as Billy Cald- 
well, born in Canada about 1780. His father 
according to report, was an Irish officer in the 
British service, and his mother a Potawatomi. 
Sagaunash was educated in Roman Catholic 
schools, learned to write English and French 
with facility, and was master of several Indian 
dialects. From 1807 to the battle of the 
Thames in Oct. 1813, he was in the British 
interest and was intimately associated with 
Tecumseh, whose secretary he is said to have 
been. After the battle referred to he trans- 
ferred his allegiance to the United States, 
establishing his residence at Chicago in 1820. 
In 1826 he held the office of justice of the peace, 
and during the Winnebago excitement of 1827 


was, with Shabonee, of great service to the 


Americans. His wife was a daughter of Nees- 
cotnemeg. Sagaunash died at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Sept. 28, 1841, aged about 60 years. 

(c. T.) 


Sagavok. A Netchilirmiut Eskimo Village, 
s. of Felix harbour, Boothia penin., Franklin. 
Sagavoq.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A, E., map, 1888. 
Shag-a-vyoke.—Ross, Second Voy., 324, 1835. 


Sagdlirmiut. An exceedingly primitive 
Eskimo tribe, having had little intercourse 
with neighbouring people, formerly inhabit- 
ing Southampton id. and the islands of Fox 
basin, nN. Hudson bay, (Boas in 6th Rep. 
B. A._E., 444, 451, 1888). In 1900 they 
were estimated to number about 300, but, 
owing to the establishment of a whaling 
station on thei island soon afterward and 
the 
modern guns and superior appliances, by which 
the food supply of the islanders was quickly 


introduction of outside natives with ~ 
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_ destroyed, the Sagdlirmiut became extinct by 
_ the spring of 1903 (Boas in Am. Anthr., v1, 
_ 746, 1904). 

: Sead-ler-me-oo0.—Parry, Second Voy., 250, 464, 1824. 


Sagewenenewak (contr. and abbrev. of 
Chippewa Sdginawtnintwik ‘people of the 
river-mouth.’—Gerard. Another form, Sagi- 
naw). A Chippewa division living at the 
mouth of Red r., Manitoba. 

Sise Wenenewak.—Long, Exped. St. Peters R., wu, 
153, 1824. Sagitawawininiwag.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 
1906 (correct name). 

Sagnitaouigama. An Algonkin tribe or 
band living in 1640, s.w. of Ottawa r. in Ontario 
(Jes. Rel. 1640, 34, 1868). They were pos- 
sibly the same as the Sinago. 


Sagua-lanas (Sa’gua ld’nas ‘people of the 
town up the inlet’). A family of the Eagle 
tlan of the Haida. The inlet referred to in 
their name is probably Virago sd. or Naden 
harbour. They are said to have branched off 


from the Tohlka-gitunai, but were afterward 


80 closely associated with the Stustas as to be 
usually regarded among the Stustas families. 
Their town was Kung, at the entrance of Naden 
harbour. A subdivision was called Dotus- 
kustl—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 275, 1905. 


Sa’gua 14’nas.—Swanton, op. cit. Sak‘la’nas.— 
Boas, Twelfth Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 22, 1898. 
Shagwau Lennas.—Harrison in Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 
a1, 124, 1895. 

Saguenay (French corruption of Sdginawa 
“river-mouth,’ variously spelled sagina, sagui- 
nau, and saguina.—Gerard. Another form, 
Saginaw). A group of Naskapi bands that 
lived on Saguenay r., Quebec. 


Saguenay.—Dutch map (1616) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., 1, 1856. Saquenets.—French writer in Me. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., vr, 212, 1859. 


Sagui-gitunai (Sagui’ gitand’-i, ‘Gitans 

living up the inlet’). A family of the Eagle 
clan of the Haida. They originally formed one 
family with the Djahuigitinai, but separated 
from them on account of some internal differ- 
ences and settled in Masset inlet; hence their 
mame. They occupied half of the town of 
Kayang, just above Masset. A part of them 
was called Kialdagwuns.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 274, 1905. 
Sagui’ gitana’-i.—Swanton, op. cit. Saqgul’ gyit’- 
inai’.—Boas, Twelfth Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 23, 
1898. Shagwikitoné.—Harrison in Proc, Roy. Soc. 
Can., sec. 11, 125, 1895. 

Saguikun-Inagai (Sgui’kun Inaga’-i, ‘up 
the inlet point-town people’). A branch of a 
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Haida family called Kunalanas, belonging to 
the Raven clan.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 271, 
1905. 


Sa-haidagai (Sa ’ra’~idaga-i_ ‘people living 
on the high ground’). A subdivision of the 
Stawas-haidagai, a family of the Eagle clan of 
the Haida, so called from the nature of the 
ground on which their houses stood.—Swan- 
ton, Cont. Haida, 273, 1905. 


Sahldungkun (S*@ida% kun). A former 
town. of the Sagui-gitunai family of the Haida, 
on the w. side of Yagun r., at its mouth— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 


Saikez. A Takulli village, probably of the 
Tatshiautin, s. of Nechako r., Brit. Col., about 
lat. 53° 55’ w., long. 124° w 
Sai’kez.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., x, 109, 
1892. Sy-cus.—Harmon, Jour., 202, 1820. 

Sailupsun. A body of Salish of Cowichan 
agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 69 in 1896, including 
the Puntlatsh and Comox, but no lepers 
separately enumerated. 


Pail-uk-sun.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1894, 278, 1895. Sailk- 
sun.—lIbid., 1884, 188, 1885. Sail-up-sun.—Ibid., 
1895, 360, 1896. 


Saint André. A dependency of the Mis- 
sion des Apétres which was founded in 1640 
and abandoned in the following year; situated 
in one of the 9 towns of the Tionontati, an 
Iroquoian tribe inhabiting the hill country s. 
and s. w. of Nottawasaga bay, in Grey, Bruce, 
and Huron counties, Ontario. The only 
known reference to this mission is given in the 
Jesuit Relation for 1640, 95, ed. 1858. 


Sainte Anne. A Malecite mission in 1760 
on an island jn St. John r., near the present 
Fredericton, N. B.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 154, 
1855. 


Saint Antoine. A Huron village in 1640, 
and one of the dependencies of Mission de la 
Conception, established among the Bear tribe; 
situated probably in Simcoe co., Ontario (Jes. 
Rel. 1640, 78, 1858). Nothing is known of its 
history or of its exact position. 

(J. N. B. H.) 

Saint Augustine. A Naskapi and Mon- 
tagnais station at the mouth of St. Augustine 
r., on the n. shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Quebec. Pop. 183 in 1911. 

Sainte Elisabeth. An Algonquian village 
among the Hurons in Ontario in the 17th 
century. 

Saincte Elizabeth.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 90, 1858. 
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Saint Francis. A Catholic mission village, 
occupied principally by Abnaki, on St. Francis 
r., near Pierreville, Yamaska county, Quebec. 
After the removal of the Christian Indians 
hither from Chaudiere r. they received con- 
stant accessions from the Abnaki and Penna- 
cook, especially the former, who had been 
driven out of New England by the advance of 
the English settlements. After the death of 
Pére Rasles in 1724 the greater part of the 
Abnaki fled to St. Francis, which thus became 
an Abnaki village. The Arosaguntacook ac- 
quired the leading position, and their dialect 
is that now used in the village. At the begin- 
ning of the French and Indian war in 1754 a 
large number of the hostile Scaticook joined 
the settlement. As the St. Francis Indians 
had been driven from their homes, they retali- 
ated upon the New England settlers at every 
opportunity and soon became noted as the 
bitterest enemies of the English colonies. In 
1759 a force was organized and sent under 
Maj. Rogers against the village, which then 
contained about 700 inhabitants. St. Francis 
was surprised and burned, 200 of the Indians— 
men, women, and children—being killed, and 
the remainder scattered. These afterward 
returned, and the village was rebuilt, but the 
fall of the French power in America put an 
end to further hostility on the part of the 
Indians. A number of them joined the Bri- 
tish forces in the Revolution, and again in the 
War of 1812. They numbered 360 in 1821, 
387 in 1858, 335 in 1908, and 313 in 1911. 
They still spend a great part of their time in 
hunting, as well as in making and selling 
baskets, moccasins, and other Indian wares. 
See Missions. (J. M.) 


Alsig6ntegok.—J. D. Prince, inf’n, 1905 (present Ab- 
naki name. Arsikantekok.—Ibid. (old Abnaki 
name). Nessa8akamighé.—Rasles (1691), Abnaki 
Dict., 458, 1833 (‘where fish is dried by smoke’: Abnaki 
name). Saint-Francais.—Kendall, Trav., 11, 53, 1809. 
S. Francais de Sales.—Le Sueur (1734) quoted by 
Kendall, ibid., 294. St. Francis.—Chauvignerie (1736) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1x, 1052, 1855. St. Francis 
de Sales.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 142, 1855. St. Francoi. 
—Clinton (1745) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vz, 281, 1855. 
St. Francois.—Albany conf. (1724), ibid., v, 713, 1855. 
Saint Francois du Lac.—Jes. Rel., txx1, 311, 1901. 
Skensowahneronon.—Cuogq., Lex., 155, 1882 (‘people 
at St. Francis,’ from skensowah, a corruption of St. 
Francois, ne ‘at,’ ronon ‘people’: Caughnawaga name). 
Za Plasua.—Wzokhilain quoted by Pilling, Bibl. Al- 
gong. Lang., 539, 1891 (Abnaki pronunciation of ‘‘St. 
Francis'’). 


Saint Francis. A mission village founded 
in 1683 by some Algonkin and Montagnais 
converts from Sillery at the falls of Chaudiere r., 
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s. of the St. Lawrence r., Quebec. They were 
soon joined by the remaining inhabitants of 


Sillery, which was then abandoned. In 1700 — 
they removed to the new village. : 
St. francois de Sales.—Jes. Rel., Lxim1, 123, 1901. ; 

Saint Jacques. A former village of the } 
Tionontati (q. v.) in Ontario, in 1640. i 
Sainct Iacques.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 95, 1858. ; 


Saint Jacques-et-Saint Philippe. A vil- 
lage of the Tionontati (q. v.) in Ontario in 
1640. 


sainct Iacques et sainct Philippe.—Jes. Rel. 1640, — 


95, 858. 


Saint Jean. 


——_ = - 


a 


The chief town of the Wolf — 


clan or phratry of the Tionontati in 1649, in — 
which the Jesuit fathers had maintained a — 
mission for some years; situated probably in — 
the hill country of Bruce co., Ontario, on the — 


E. frontier of the Tionontati territory, fronting 
their enemies, the Iroquois. 
Jesuit Relation for 1650 (p. 8, ed. 1858) this 
town contained 500 or 600 families, which, 
following the rate of 74 to 8 persons to a 
family (ibid., p. 3), would give a total popula- 


‘J 


According to the — 


tion of 3,750 to 4,800, apparently a rather high 


estimate. 
then resident on Christian id., Georgian bay, 
Ontario, learned from two Huron converts 
who had just escaped from a band of 300 Iro- 
quois warriors that the enemy was undecided 


In Nov. 1649 the Jesuit fathers . 


zi. 


whether to attack the Tionontati or the Jesuit i 
fathers and their converts on the island. — 


This information was conveyed to the Tionon- — 


ae 


tati, who received the news with joy, for, — 
exulting in their prowess, they regarded the — 


hostile troop as already conquered. Having ei 
awaited the attack of the Iroquois for some — 
days, the Tionontati, and especially the men” 
of St. Jean, resolved, on Dec. 5, to go against — 
the enemy lest they escape; but the Troquois— 
having learned from two captives the practic- 
ally defenceless condition of St. Jean, hastened — 
to attack it before the return of the warriors, — 
whom they had failed to meet. On Dec. 7— 
they appeared before the town, set fire to the 
bark cabins, and slaughtered the defenceless 
inhabitants. According to the Jesuit Relation 
for 1650, Father Garnier refused to attempt to 
escape, but ran everywhere to give absolution 
to the Christians he met, and to seek in the. 
burning cabins the children, the sick, and the 
neophytes, whom he baptized. While thus 
engaged he was shot twice, and later his skull 
was crushed by hatchet blows. In the Récit 
d’un Ami de I’Abbé de Gallinée (Margry, Dec., 


‘ 
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1, 366, 1875) it is said that, before being killed, 


Father Garnier shot 3 Iroquois with a gun. 
Two days later the Tionontati warriors re- 
turned to find their town in ashes, and the 
mutilated bodies of their people. This disaster 
caused them to abandon their country. 

(J. N. B. H.) 


Saint Jean-Baptiste. 
tario about 1640, visited by the Hurons and 
Totontaratonhronon. 

S. Iean Baptiste.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 90, 1858. 

Saint Joachim. A mission village among 
the Hurons in Ontario in 1640. 

S. Ioachim.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 90, 1858. 


Saint Regis. A settlement of Catholic 
Iroquois, situated on the s. bank of the St. 


_ Lawrence, at the boundary between the United 


States and Canada, with a reservation extend- 


ies 


ot ee ier ee 


— Oswegatchie. 


ing several miles along the river on both sides 
_ of the line. 
_ ‘where the partridge drums,’ referring to 
sounds made by a cascade at that point. 
village was established about 1755, during the 


They call the place Akwesasne, 
The 


French and Indian war, by a party of Catholic 


Iroquois from Caughnawaga, Quebec, and it 


became the seat of the Jesuit mission of Saint 
Frangois-Regis. The village rapidly increased 
in population, and in 1806, received a consider- 
able part of those who had been driven from 
When the boundary between 
the two countries was surveyed the village was 
found to be thereon, and, since then, a portion 
of the reservation has been under control of 


the United States, while the rest is under the 


Canadian government. The St. Regis Indians 


- numbered 2,850 in 1909, having 1,501* in Que- 


_ bee and 1,349 in New York. They have 
Sometimes been known as ‘‘Praying Indians,” 
and formed a part of the “Seven Nations of 
- Canada.” 


(J. M.) 


az Aghquessaine.—Ft. Stanwix Treaty (1768) in N. Y> 


Doc. Col. Hist., vir, 129, 1857. Aghquissasne.— 
Johnson (1763), ibid., vir, 582, 1856. Ah-qua-sos’/- 
ne.—Morgan, League Iroq., 474, 1851. Akusash- 


- r6nu.—Gatschet, Caughnawaga MS., B. A. E., 1882 


- (Caughnawaga name for tribe). 
- Lex. Iroquois, 2, 1883 (Caughnawaga name). 


1855. 
A. E., 1882 (Seneca name of tribe). 


660, 1857 (the band). 


Akwesasne.—Cuogq, 
Aqua- 
sasne.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 339, 1855. Oughquissas- 
nies.—Johnson (1775) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vim, 
Qua-sos-ne.—Morgan, League 
Troq., map, 1851. St. Bigin.—Writer of 1756 in N. Y. 
Doe. Col. Hist., x, 405, 1858 (misprint). Saint Francis 
Regis.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 340, 1855. St. Regis.— 
Pouchot map (1758), in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., x, 694, 
Wakui-saskeéno.—Gatschet, Seneca MS., B. 


*In 1911, there were 1,515 in St. Regis reserve, Que. 
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Saint Simon. An Ottawa mission about 
1670 on Manitoulin id. in lake Huron.—Shea, 
Cath. Miss., 365, 1855. 


Saint Simon-et-Saint Jude. 
the Tionontati (q. v.) in 1640. ; 
Sainct Simon-et sainct Jude.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 95, 
1858. 

Saint Thomas. 
tati in 1640. 
Sainct Thomas.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 95, 1858. 

Saint Xavier. A mission village of the 
Hurons in Ontario in 1640. 
Sainct Xauier.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 81, 1858. 

Saitkinamuks ha Shumahadletza (S@’it- 
kinamuxs ha Cumaxd1n'iza, ‘people of (chief) 
Cumaxatn’tza’). The inhabitants of 2 or 3 
small villages on Fraser r., Brit. Col., just above 
Spence Bridge.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 11, 171, 1900. 

Saiyiks (Sai’-yiks, ‘liars’). A band of the 
Siksika, or Blackfeet——Grinnell, Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales, 208, 1292. 

Sakaedigialas (Saqai’dagialas, ‘he threw 
grease, dropping from a bird split open, around 
the house’). A Haida town formerly on, or 
near, Kuper id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col. It was owned by the Kas-lanas, who 
were subsequently exterminated, it is said, by 
the people of Kaisun. (J. B.S.) 
Saqaida-gialas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 1905 
Saqai/dagi/Igafia Inaga’-i.—Ibid. 

Sakahl. A band of Cowichan at Hope, on 

Fraser r., Brit. Col.; pop. 79 in 1911. 
Fort Hope.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., 78, 1878. Hope.— 
Ibid., 309, 1879. Sakahl.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., 
Victoria, 1872, Tskaus.—Wilson in Trans. Ethnol. 
Soc. Lond., 278, 1866. 

Sakawithiniwuk (‘people of the woods’). 
The Wood Cree, one of the several divisions of 
the Cree. They are divided into the Sakitta- 
wawithiniwuk and the Athabaskawithiniwuk 
Ayabaskawiyiniwag.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1906 (own 
name). Cree of the Woods.—Morgan, Consang. and 
Affin., 286, 1871. Na-he’-ah-wuk.—Ibid. Northern 
Crees.—Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, m, 213, 1824. 
People of the Woods.—Morgan, op. cit., 286. Sacka- 
weéthinyoowuc.—Franklin, op. cit., 168. Sakawi- 
yiniwok.—Lacombe, Dict. de la Langue des Cris, x, 
1874. Strongwood Cree.—Maclean, Hudson Bay, u, 
264, 1849. Thick Wood Crees.—Franklin, op. cit., 
Tt68, 1824. Upper Cree.—Cox, Columbia R., m1, 207, 
1831. Wood Crees.—Hind, Lab. Penin., 11, app., 262, 
1863. 

Sakiakdjung. A spring settlement of Kin- 
gua Okomiut Eskimo at the head of Cumber’. 
iand sd., Baffin island. 

Sakiaqdjung.—Boasin 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


A village of 


A village of the Tionon- 
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Saki-kegawai. (Sa’ki 2’ gawa-i, ‘those born 
up the inlet’). A prominent family of the 
Fagle clan of the Haida. They belonged to the 
Gunghet-haidagai, or Ninstints people, and 
were said to be a part of the Gunghet-kegawai. 
Their chief was town chief of Ninstints, which 
received its name among the whites from one 
of his names, Nungstins (Naf stins, ‘One who 
is two’).—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 272, 1905. 


Sakittawowithiniwuk (‘people of the 
mouth of the river.’—W. J.). A subdivision 
of the Sakawithiniwuk, or Wood Cree. 


Saksinahmahyiks (Sak-si-nah'-mah-ytks, 
‘short bows’). A subtribe of the Kainah.— 
Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 209, 1892. 


Sakta (Sdqgta). A Bellacoola town on the 
Nn. side of the mouth of Bellacoola r., Brit. Col. 
It was one of the 8 Nuhalk villages.—Boas in 
Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 49, 1898. 


Salal. A berry-bearing evergreen plant 
(Gaultheria shallon) of the Columbia River 
region, the fruit of which has been an important 
source of food for the Indians; written also 
sallal, the name of this fruit in the Chinook 
jargon; from Chinook kl’kwu-shalla. (a. F. ¢.) 


Salendas (S®ala’ndas). A family of the 
Eagle clan of the Haida; one of those that 
migrated to Alaska. One branch settied 
among the Tongass and another at Sitka, while 
the Haida portion became subdivided into two 
house groups, the Hlimul-naas-hadai and the 
Nahawashadal.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 276, 
1905. 

S’alE/ndas.—Boas, Twelfth Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
22, 1898. 

Salishan Family. A linguistic family in- 
habiting the s. E. portion of Vancouver id. 
from Thurlow id. to Sooke bay, and all 
the s. mainland of British Columbia as far 
as Bute inlet and Quesnel Jake, with the 
exception of that portion held by the Kutenai, 
although within the Kutenai area, at the Co- 
lumbia lakes, is a small settlement of Salish. 
An isolated division of the family, the Rella- 
coola, had established itself farther Nn. on Dean 
inlet, Burke channel, and Bellacoola r. In 
the United States they inhabit the n. portions 
of Washington, n. Idaho, w. Montana, and 
a small strip of the n. w. coast of Oregon. The 
name Salish was originally applied to a large 
tribe in w. Montana popularly known as Flat- 
heads, thence it was finally extended to cover 
all those speaking a similar language. 
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Although lexically distinct from one another, 
the Salish, Chimakuan, and Wakashan lan- 
guages belong to the same structural type and 
have remote points of resemblance with Algon- 
quian. Physically and culturally the coast 
and interior Salish belong to different groups, 
the former being affiliated to some extent with 
the other coast people to the n., and the inte- 
rior Salish resembling interior stocks in their 
own neighbourhood. 

If his own statements may be relied upon, 
Juan de Fuca (1592)* was probably the first 
white man to visit the country inhabited by — 
people of this family. After his time several — 
Spanish navigators passed along their coasts, 
but their position exposed them less frequently 
to visits from vessels than that of the Nootka — 
and tribes farther Nn. Later, British and 
American vessels came to trade, the most 
notable expedition being that of Capt. 
Geo. Vancouver, R. N. (1792-94), whose 
name became attached to Vancouver id. 
The first detailed information regarding the 
Salishan tribes was obtained, however, 
from the account of the expedition of Lewis — 
and Clark (1804-06), and knowledge of 
them was extended by the establishment — 
of Astor’s fort in 1811 at the mouth of ~ 
the Columbia, although the fort itself was — 
not within Salish territory. From that time — 
until 1846, most of this region, known as the — 
Oregon territory, was a subject of dispute — 
between Great Britain and the United States, — 
and it was not until after the Oregon treaty 
and until the California gold fever had some- — 
what subsided that settlers began to come into 
this region in numbers. On the Canadian side, — 
employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were among the first to enter the country. 
The establishment of a post at Victoria in 1848, 
was one of the most momentous events to the ~ 
Indians of the entire coast. 


The coast Salish form the southern arm of — 
the N.W.Coast culture,which fades away south- — 
ward from Bute inlet and Comox (where it 
resembles that of the more highly developed _ 
Kwakiutl) to the semi-Californian Tillamook — 
and the Nestucea of Oregon. Unlike the more © 


*The Spanish records practically demonstrate the — 
absolute falsity of Juan de Fuca’s statements. To 
accept them, one must believe that a Spanish Govern- 
ment expedition was equipped and carried out without 
the knowledge of, and without any expense to, the 
government that dispatched it: and that, when it would 
have been of great assistance in basing a title by discover¥ 
the Spanish government did not prefer the claim. 
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Tlingit, and Tsimshian, 
reckoned through the 


northern Haida, 
descent is usually 
father. 

The Salish dwellings in the northern portion 
of this area are of the Nootka type, longer than 
those farther n., and containing several families 
each with its own fire. They are also built 
in the same way of heavy planks and beams. 
They resemble the other coast tribes in the 
important part fish and shellfish play in their 
diet, and in the extent to which canoes are 
employed. The interior Salish depended more 
on hunting, but so many large salmon streams 
flow through this country that even they 
were more given to a fish diet than were the 
interior tribes generally. The houses of the 
interior Salish of British Columbia differed 
considerably from those on the coast. To 
construct them, holes were dug and poles set 
up in conical form around their edges; the 
whole was covered with poles on which was 


laid grass, and sometimes cedar bark, and over - 


* all earth was thrown. 


War, slavery, and the potlatch (q.v.) were 
regular institutions on the coast. One of the 
most characteristic customs, especially prev- 
alent along the coasts of Washington and 
British Columbia, was artificial head-flatten- 


_ ing, but it did not obtain, curiously enough, 


_ among the Indians now called Flatheads. 


> total, 8,474. 


Population (1909): Coast Salish in United 
States, 3,600; coast Salish in Canada, 4,874. 
Interior Salish in United States, 
4,988; interior Salish in Canada, 5,390; total, 
10,378. Total Salish in United States 8,366, 
total Salish in Canada, 10,264; grand total, 
18,630. 

The Salishan dialects may be grouped as 


follows: 


I. DiaLects oF THE INTERIOR: 1, Lillooet 


in w. British Columbia; 2, Nilakyapamuk 


(Thompson Indians) in s. w. British Columbia; 


__ 38, Shuswap in s. central British Columbia; 4, 
_ Okinagan in s. 8. British Columbia, extending 
_ into the United States, the subdivisions of 
_ which are the Okinagan proper, Colville, Nes- 

_pelim or Sanpoil, Senijextee (Snaichekstik) of 


_ Salish or Flathead; 


the Arrow lakes and Columbia r. below the 
lakes; 5, Flathead in ©. Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana, subdivisions of which are the 
Spokan, Kalispel or Pend d’Oreilles, and 
6, Skitswish or Coeur 


_@Alenes in n. Idaho; 7, Columbia groups in 
_ the w. portion of the interior of Washington, 
including the Pisquow or Wenatchi, Sinkius», 
_ Methow, and other local divisions. 
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II. Coasr prauects: 8, Bellacoola, a group 
of tribes on Bentinck arm and Dean inlet, 
Brit. Col.; 9, Comox group on the n. portion of 
the gulf of Georgia, with two subdivisions— 
(a) the Comox proper, including the Comox 
and Eéksen, Homalko, Kaadke, Kakekt, 
Seechelt of Jervis inlet, Sliammon, and Tat- 
pods; and (b) the Puntlatsh, including the 
Hwahwatl, Puntlatsh, and Saimen; 10, Cow- 
ichan group in the neighbourhood of Nanaimo 
on Vancouver id., and in the delta of Fraser 
r. It embraces, on Vancouver id., the Clem- 
clemalats, Comiakin, Hellelt, Kenipsim, Kil- 
panlus, Koksilah, Kulleets, Lilmalche, Mala- 
kut, Nanaimo, Penelakut, Quamichan, Sicca- 
meen, Snonowas, Somenos, Tateke, Yekolaos; 
and, in the Fraser valley, the Chehalis, Chilli- 
wak, Coquitlam, Ewawocs, Katsey, Kelatl, 
Kwantlen, Matsqui, Musqueam, Nehaltmo- 
ken, Nicomen, Ohamil, Pilalt, Popkum, 
Samahquam, Scowlitz, Sewathen, Siyita, Skw- 
awalooks, Snonkweametl, Squawtits, Sumas, 
and Tsakuam; 11, Squawmish group, including 
the Squawmish of Burrard inlet and Howe sd. 
and probably the Nooksak of n. Washington; 
12, Songish group, on Juan de Fuca str., 
San Juan id., and portions of the coasts of 
Washington and British Columbia. it in- 
cludes the Clallam (Wash.), Lummi (Wash.), 
Samish (Wash.), Sanetch (Brit. Col.), Sem- 
jamu (Brit. Col. and  Wash.), Songish 
(Brit. Col.), Sooke (Brit. Col.); 13, Nisgualli 
group, embracing all tribes ©. of Puget sd. 
and s. to mt. Rainier, and, on the west side, 
the region up to Olympia, except Hood canal. 
It includes two dialectic divisions, the Nis- 
quali and the Snohomish. Well-known divi- 
sions are the Nisqualli proper, Dwamish, 
Puyallup, Skagit, Snoqualmu or Snoquamish, 
and Squaxon. Following are the names of 
some of the numerous bands of the Nisqualli: 
Etakmehu, Kwehtlmamish (?), Nukwatsam- 
ish, Nusehtsatl, Potoashees, Sahewamish, 
Sakumehu, Samamish, Sawamish, Sekamish, 
Shomamish, Shotlemamish, Skihwamish, Sko- 
pamish, Smulkamish, Squacum, Stehtsasamish, 
Steilacoomamish, Suquamish, and Towahhah. 
Other bands which may belong here, but which 
cannot be identified, are Neutubvig, Nuch- 
wugh, Opichiken, Sinslikhooish, Sintootoolish, 
and SktehImish; 14, Twana group, on Hood 


’ canal, Puget sd., including the Twana and 


Sailupsun; 15, Chehalis group, embracing six 
dialects, which show considerable variation. 


_ These are the Quinault and Quaitso of N.w. 


Washington; the Humptulips of the wn. portion 
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of Grays harbour; the! Lower Chehalis of Grays 
harbour and Shoalwater bay; the Satsop &. and 
n. £. of Grays harbour; the Upper,Chehalis 5. 
of Shoalwater bay; and the Cowlitz on the river 
of that"name southward to Columbia r.; 16, 
Tillamook on the coast of Oregon, including 
the Tillamook or Nestucca, and the Siletz. 
Tillamook is the Chinook name for the tribe 
whose territory is called in Chinook, Newhalem. 


> Salish.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antig. Soc., 1, 134, 
306, 1836 (or Flat Heads only); Latham in Proc. Philol. 
Soc. Lond., 1, 31-50, 1846 (of Duponceau; said to be 
the Okanagan of Tolmie). XSalish.—Keane in Stan- 
f€ord’s Compend., Cent. and 8, Am., app., 460, 474, 1878 


(includes Flatheads, Kalispelms, Skitsuish, Colvilles, 
Quarlpi, Spokanes, Pisquouse, Soaitlpi). =Salish.— 
Bancroft, Nat. Races, m1, 565, 618, 1882. >Selish.— 


Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 1m, pt. 1, 77, 1848 
4{vocab. of Nsietshaws); Tolmie and Dawson, Comp. 
Wocab., 63, 78, 1884 (vocabularies of Lillooet and Kul- 
4éspelm). >Jelish.—Gallatin in Schoolcraft,. Ind. 
Yribes, m1, 402, 1853 (obvious misprint for Selish; fol- 
jJows Hale as to tribes). =Selish.—Gatschet in Mag. 
Am. Hist., 169, 1877 (gives habitat and tribes of family); 
Gatschet in Beach, Ind. Miscel., 444, 1877. <Selish.— 
‘Dall, after Gibbs, in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 241, 1877 
includes Yakama, which is Shahaptian). >Tsihaili- 
-Selish.—Hale in U. 8S. Expl. Exped., vi, 205, 535, 569, 
1846 (includes Shushwaps, Selish or Flatheads, Skitsuish, 
Piskwaus, Skwale, Tsihailish, Kawelitsk, Nsietshawus) ; 
Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 4, pt. 1, ¢. 10, 1848 
(after Hale); Berghaus (1851), Physik. Atlas, map 17, 
1852; Buschmann, Supren der aztek. Sprache, 658-661, 
3859; Latham, Elem. Comp. Philol., 399, 1862 (con- 
tains Shuswap or Atna Proper, Kuttelspelm or Pend 
d’Oreilles, Selish, Spokan, Okanagan, Skitsuish, Pisk- 
-waus, Nusdalum, Kawitchen, Cathlascou, Skwali, 
« €hechili, Kwaintl, Kwenaiwtl, Nsietshawus, Billechula). 


> Atnahs.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 134: 
“135, 306, 1836 (on Fraser r.); Prichard, Phys. Hist. 
‘Mankind, v, 427, 1847 (on Fraser r.). >Atna.— 
{Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 71, 1856 (Tsihaili- 
SSelish of Hale and Gallatin). XNootka-Columbian. 
—Scouler in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc. Lond., x1, 224, 1841 
“{includes, among others, Billechoola, Kawitchen, Noos- 
«dalum, Squallyamish of present family). XInsular.— 
~“Seouler, ibid. (same as Nootka-Columbian family). 
xShahaptan.—Scouler, ibid., 225 (includes Okanagan 
of this family). XSouthern.—Scouler, ibid., -224 
{same as Nootka-Columbian family). > Billechoo- 
4a.—Latham in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 154, 1848 
(assigns Friendly Village of Mackenzie here); Latham 
Opuscula, 250, 1860 (gives Tolmie’s vocabulary.) 


>Biilechula.—Latham, Nat, Hist. Man., 300, 1850 
(mouth of Salmon r.); Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. 
Lond., 72, 1856 (same); Latham, Opuscula, 339, 1860. 
> Beliacoola.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, 1, 564, 607, 
1882 (Bellacoola only; specimen vocabulary). > Bil- 
hoola.—Tolmie and Dawson, Comp. Vocab., 62, 1884 
{vocab. of Noothlakimish). >Bilchula.—Boas in 
Petermanns Mitteilungen, 130, 1887 (mentions Satsq. 
Niite’l, Nuchalkniy, Taleébmx). %XNaass.—Gallatin 
in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., u, pt. 1, c. 77, 1848 (cited as 
including Billechola). - > Tsihaili.—Latham, Nat. Hist. 
Man., 310, 1850 (chiefly lower portion of Fraser r. and be- 
tween that and the Columbia; includes Shuswap, Salish, 
Skitsuish, Piskwaus, Kawitchen, Skwali, 
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Kowelits, Noosdalum, Nsietshawus). *Wakash.— 
Latham, Nat. Hist. Man., 301, 1850 (cited as including _ 
Klallems). XShushwaps.—Keane in Stanford’s Com- 
pend., Cent. and S. Am., app., 460, 474, 1878 (quoted 
as including Shewhapmuch and Okanagans). MHy- 
dahs.—Keane, ibid., 473 (includes Bellacoola of present 
family). <Nootkahs.—Keane, ibid., 473 (includes 
Komux, Kowitchans, Klallums, Kwantlums, Teets of 
present family). XNootka.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, | 
m1, 564, 1882 (contains the following Salshan tribes: 
Cowichin, Soke, Comux, Noosdalum, Wickinninish, 
Songhie, Sanetch, Kwantlum, Teet, Nanaimo, Newche- 
mass, Shimiahmoo, Nooksak, Samish, Skagit, Snoho- 
mish, Clallam, Toanhooch. <Puget Sound Group.— 
Keane in Stanford’s Compend., Cent. and 8. Am., app., 
474, 1878 (comprises Nooksahs, Lummi, Samish, Skagits, 
Nisqually, Neewamish, Sahmamish, Snohomish, Skee- 
wamish, Squanamish, Klallums, Classets, Chehalis, 
Cowlitz, Pistchin, Chinakum; all but the last being 
Salishan). >Flatheads.—Keane, ibid. 474, 1878 
(same as Salish, above). >Kawitshin.—Tolmie and 
Dawson, Comp. Vocab., 39, 1884 (vocabs. of Songis and 
Kwantlin sept, and Kowmook or Tlathool).. > Qauit- 
schin.—Boas in Petermanns Mitteilungen, 131, 1887. 
>Niskwalli.—Tolmie and Dawson, Comp. Vocab., 50, 
121, 1884 (or Skwalliamish vocab. of Sinahomish). 


Sallal. See Salal. 


Samahquam. A body of Salish of New- 
Westminster agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 66 in — 
1911. ; 
Samackman.—Can. Ind. Aff., 138, 1879 (probably — 


identical). Samahquam.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 160, 
1901. Semaccom.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1884, 187, 1885. 


Sandy Hill. A band, probably Missi- 
sauga, living ©. of Georgian bay, Ont.—Hind, 
Lab. Penin. 11, 170, 1863. 

Sanetch. A Salish tribe speaking the — 
Songish dialect and living on Saanich penin-— 
sula and the neighboring ids., s. x. Vancouver 
id. According to Wilson (Jour. Ethnol. Soc. — 
Lond., 238, 1866) they numbered about 600 
in 1858; in 1911 the population was 259. 
There are 6 bands: Mayne Island, Malahat, 
Pauquechin, Tsawout, Tsartlip, and Tsehump. 
The Saturna Island Indians also belong to- 
the Sanetch. ) 
Eus-a-nich.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., 239, 1859. Isa- 
nisks.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 475, 1855. Nanitch.— 
Wilkes, U. S. Expl. Exped., rv, 483, 1845. Saanich. 
Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. pt. I., 206, 1911. Saanitch.— 
Mayne, Brit. Col., 165, 1861. Sa&amtsh.—Tolmie and 
Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 120n, 1884. Sanetch.— 
Grant in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 293, 1857 . Sanich.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., map, 1891. Sqsa’nitc.—Boas, 
MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


A tribe of the eastern group of the northern 
division of the Athapascan family. There 


tribe is said to have been the sequel of a bloo d 
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feud. According to this story, a dog  be- 
longing to a member of one division was 
killed by a young man of the other division, 
who was slain by the owner and avenged by 
his relatives. The animosity engendered be- 
tween the two factions became so rooted and 
vindictive that the weaker party migrated. 
The explanation the Sarsi themselves give is 
one common in the Plains region. The people 
were crossing a lake when the hand of a boy 
became attached to a horn protruding from 
the ice. When the horn was struck tke ice 
broke. Those who had not reached the neigh- 
bourhood remained in the N. as the Tsattine; 
those who had already passed went on to the 
s. and became the Sarsi, and those near by 
were engulfed in the lake and became mythical 
water-beings. At the beginning of the 19th 
century the Sarsi numbered 120 warriors, in 
385 tents (Mackenzie, Voy., 1, Ixx, 1801). 
Their hunting grounds were on the upper 
Saskatchewan, toward the Rocky mts. Um- 
freville, in 1790 (Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., v1, 
270, 1859), spoke of them as one of the lead- 
ing tribes trading with the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. Mackenzie found them on the North 
Saskatchewan r., few in number and appearing 
to have come from the N. W. He identified 
them with the Sekani. Richardson (Arct. 
Exped., 11, 6, 1851) said they lived near the 
Rocky mts., between the sources of Athabaska 
and North Saskatchewan rs. Their customs 
have been greatly modified by their long resi- 
dence among the Siksika, but their language 
remains fairly constant. Gallatin said that the 
Tsattine and Sarsi together numbered 150 
hunters. Wilson, in 1888, found two bands, 
the Blood Sarsi and the real Sarsi. In 1897 two 
divisions were reported, one at Calgary, on 
Bow r., lat. 51°, and the other near Battleford. 
In 1911 there were 205 engaged in farming, 
stock-raising, and woodcutting on the re- 
serve near Calgary, Alberta, mingling little 
with other Indians except on occasions of 
ceremony. Rev. E. F. Wilson, .who visited 
them in 1888, describes them as inferior in 
mental capacity to the Siksika, not so fine 
and tall a race, and less communicative, 
having no liking for white people. 

Their dress consists of the breech-clout, 
blanket, leggings, beaded moccasins, and a 


-. gray, white or coloured blanket thrown loose- 


ly over one or both shoulders. Both men 
and women paint the upper portion of their 
faces with ochre or vermilion. They wear 
brooches, and ear-rings of steel, and brace- 
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lets and necklaces of beads, bones, claws, 
teeth, and brass wire, and finger-rings of 
coiled brass wire. They live in conical 
tipis In summer, and in low log huts, plas- 
tered with mud, in winter. Their chief 
handicrafts are the preparation of skins, of 
which they make their clothing and saddles 
for their numerous ponies, and the making of 
bows of cherry wood and arrows of willow, 
which are winged with feathers and pointed 
with sharp, filed pieces of scrap iron, the shaft 
having four shallow grooves down its entire 
length. Some of the men have from two to 
four wives, whom they can divorce at pleasure, 
restoring the presents received with the wife, 
or their equivalent. Girls are often betrothed 
at 10 years of age and married at 14. After 
betrothal they must look no man in the face. 

A man must not meet his mother-in-law, and 

if he accidentally touch her he must give her 
a present. The Sarsi have little knowledge 
of medicinal roots and herbs; most of their 
physicians are women. As among many other 
Indian tribes, a doctor when called in heats 
a stone in the fire, touches it with his finger, 
and with the same finger presses various parts 
of the patient’s body in order to divine the 
seat and character of the malady. He then 
sucks the affected place, pretending to draw 
out the disease and spit it from his mouth, the 
performance being accompanied with the 
beating of a drum and the shaking of a rattle. 
The Sarsi know how to cauterize efficaciously 
with burning touchwood, and they use the 
vapour bath, building a low bower of bent, 
green saplings covered with blankets, within 
which red-hot stones are placed in a hole in 
the ground, and over these the pa ient pours 
water that is handed him from outside. When 
thoroughly steamed he rushes out and plunges 
into cold water, sometimes with fatal result. 

The dead are wound in tent cloths and blan- 
kets and deposited on scaffolds in a burial- 
ground. A warrior’s pony is shot, and blan- 
kets, clothing, utensils and food are left béside 
the corpse. The bodies of distinguished 
warriors or chiefs are placed in tipis (4th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Canada, 242-255, 1889). The 
language of the Sarsi is uncorrupted, notwith- 
standing association with the Siksika. 

GAO, Ds, BebaG? 


Hudson Bay, 166, 1817 (pos- 
sibly a misprint). Castors des Prairies.—Petitot, 
Autour du lac des Esclaves, 362, 1891. Circee.— 
Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 1, 170, 1824. Ciriés.— 
Gairdner (1835) in Jour. Geog. Soc. Lond., x1, 257, 1841. 


Bongees.—Chappell, 
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Isashbahatsé.—Curtis, N. Am. Ind., 180, 1909 (‘bad 
robes’: Crow name). Lurcees.—Can. Ind. Rep. 1872, 
63, 1873 (misprint). Mauvais Monde, des Pieds- 
Noirs.—Petitot, op. cit. Sa arcez.—Petitot in Jour. 
Roy. Geog. Soc., 652, 1883 (‘not good’: Siksika name). 
Sa-arcix.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 362, 
1891. Sarcees.—Tanner, Narr., 293, 1830. Sarcess. 
—Ibid., 390. Sarcis.—Maximilian, Tray., 242, 1843. 
Sarcix.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 362, 1891. 
Sarsees.—Mackenzie, Voy., Ixx, 1801. Sarséwi.— 
Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 652, 1883 (Cree name). 
Sarxi.—Wilson in 4th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 11, 1888. 
Sassee.—Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 1, 170, 1824. 
Sassis.—Maximilian, Tray., 242, 1843. Searcies.— 
U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 473, 1838. Sircie.—Robinson, Great 
Fur Land, 188, 1879. Sorsi.—Richardson, Jour., u, 6, 
1851. Soténna.—Wilson in 4th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 11, 1888 (own name). Surcee.—De Smet, Oregon 
Miss., 327, 1847. Surci.—Richardson, Jour., 1, 6, 
1851. Surcie.—De Smet, Miss. de l’Oreg., 252, 1848. 
Sursis.—Duflot de Mofras, Oregon, mu, 342, 1844. 
Sussee.—Umfreville (1790) in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., 
vi, 270, 1859. Sussekoon.—Henry, Blackfoot MS. 
vocab., 1808 (Siksika name). Sussez.—Armstrong, 
Oregon, 114, 1857. Sussi.—Latham in Trans. Philol. 
Soc. Lond., 66, 1856. Swees.—Chappell, Hudson 
Bay, 166, 1817. Tcdo’k6.—Chamberlain in Rep. on 
N. W. Tribes, Can., Brit. A. A. S., 8, 1892 (Kutenai 
name). ‘Ts6-Ottiné.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Es- 
claves, 362, 1891 (‘people among the beavers’). Tsti’- 
qos.—Chamberlain in Rep. on N. W. Tribes, Can., Brit. 
A. A. S., 8, 1892 (Kutenai name). Ussinnewudj 
Eninnewug.—Tanner, Narr., 316, 1830 (‘stone moun- 
tain men’: Ottawa name). 


Saschutkenne (‘people of the black bear’). 

A tribe of the Sekani who hunt on the w. 
slope of the Rocky mts., about lat. 56° 
and northward, and, before 1892, traded at 
Ft. Connolly, Brit. Col. Dawson (Rep. Geol. 
Surv. Can., 2008, 1889) stated that they had 
recently returned to the headwaters of Black 
r. after having abandoned the region for a 
number of years. In 1890 Morice gave their 
habitat as Thutage lake and northward, w. of 
the Rocky mts. 
Al-ta’-tin of Bear Lake.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Surv. 
Can., 1887-8, 2008, 1889. Bear Lake Indians.—Ibid. 
Sas-chu-tgqéne.—Morice, inf’n, 1890. Sas-chit- 
*genne.—Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., 1892-93, 29, 
1895. Sat-e-loo’-ne.—Dawson, op. cit. (so called by 
the Titshotina). 

Saskatchewan Assiniboin. An Assiniboin 
band of 50 lodges that dwelt in 1808 about 
Eagle hills and South Saskatchewan r., Sas- 
katchewan.—Henry-Thompson Jour., m, 523, 
1897. 


Saskatoon. A name in use in w. and n. 
w. Canada for the service berry (A melanchier 
canadensis): probably a corruption of misds- 
kwatomin which is the name applied to the 
fruit in the Cree dialect of Algonquian, sig- 
nifying ‘fruit of misdskwat the tree of much 
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wood,’ from mis ‘much,’ and dskwat ‘wood.” 

Saskatoon occurs as the name of ‘a city 

in Saskatchewan. ee 
(aK, Cc.) 

Sasthut (‘black-bear bathing place’). A 
Tatshiautin village on Connolly lake, Brit. 
Col. 

Sas-thfit.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 27, 1893- 
Sést’sethit.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., x, 109, 
1893. 

Satchotugottine (‘people of the lake of 
bears of the plains’). A part of the Kaw- 
chodinne living immediately n. of Great 
Bear lake, Mackenzie, N. W. T. 
Sa-tch6-gottiné.—Petitot in Bul. Soc. de Géog. Parig,. 
chart} 1875 (‘people of bear lake’). Sa-tché t’u got- 
tiné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. 

Satsk (Sdtsq). A Bellacoola town on Dean 
inlet, Brit. Col.; one of the five still inhabited. 
See Kinisquit. 

Satskomilh.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 
122p, 1884 (=‘people of Satsk’). Satsq.—Boas in 
Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 49, 1900. 

Saturna Island Indians. The local‘name 
for a small body of Sanetch on Saturna id., 
off the s. E. coast of Vancouver id. Pop. 5 
in 1892, the last, _time Nyce ane is officially 
noted. = % tS Ge 


cy Saukaulu tuchs. Reported to be the name- 
of a small band of Indians in the interior of 
Vancouver id. They traded with the Nootka 
and are said to have spoken the same language; 
from the latter circumstance the Nootka had 
a ae that one were _ the Keene of 
their dead. eae 

Sda-Kaalituck.—Mayne, Brit. Cal., areas Sau- 
kaulutuchs.—Keane, in Stanford, Compend., 534, 1878 


Sau-kau- lutuck,. —Lord, Nat. in Brit. Col., 1, 1582308 
1866. 


2S: 
BS 


Sauiktich "3AS Sense nish hailags commu- __ 
nity inhabiting Hat id., Howe sd., Brit. Col. 


Sau’qtitc.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 
1900. 


~ Fee 


Sault-au-Récollet (French: ‘rapids of the 
Récollet,’ because a Récollet missionary was — 
drowned there early in the 17th century). A — 
Catholic Iroquois mission village near the 
mouth of Ottawa r., in Two Mountains co., 
Quebec, established in 1696 by converts from 
‘La Montagne’ (q.v.). In 1704 the rest of © 
the Indians at La Montagne removed to the 
new mission. In 1720 the settlement was 
abandoned, and the inhabitants, numbering — 
about 900, built a new village at Oka (q. v.)- 

(J. Ne By Bee 


1S 


- Can., 1, 33, 1870 (so called by traders). 
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Annunciation.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 329, 1855 (mission 
name bestowed in 1704). Lorette.—Ibid., 329 -(first 
mission name; see also Lorette). Sault au Recolet.— 
Vaudreuil (1711) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 860, 1855. 
Sault au Recollet.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 328, 1855. 
Saut au Récollet.—Vaudreuil (1717) in N. Y. Doe. 
Col. Hist., rx, 961, 1855. 

Saumingmiut (‘inhabitants of the left 
side’). A subtribe of the Okomiut Eskimo of 
Baffin island, inhabiting the extremity of 
Cumberland penin. Their villages are Keker- 
taujang and Ukiadliving. Pop. 17 in 1883. 
See Boas in Trans. Anthr. Soc. Wash., 111, 96, 
1885. 

Shaumeer.—Kumlien in Bull. Nat. Mus., no. 15, 15, 
1879. Saumingmiut.—Boas in Deutsche Geog. 
Blatt., vit, 34, 1885. 

Sauniktumiut. An Eskimo tiibe on the 
coast of Hudson bay, s. of the Kinipetu, in 
the region of Port Churchill; pop. 178 in 1902. 
—Boas in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xv, 6, 
1901; 378, 1907. 


Saunutung. A spring settlement of the 
Kinguamiut Eskimo at the entrance to Net- 
tilling fiord, Baffin island.—Boas in 6th Rep. 
B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Savinnars. Given as a tribe on Vancouver 
id.. N. of Nootka sd. Unidentified, but un- 
doubtedly either a Nootka tribe or the Nootka 
name of a Kwakiutl tribe. 
Savinards.—Armstrong, Oregon, 136, 
nars.—Jewitt, Narr., 36, 1849. 

Sazeutina. A Nahane tribe inhabiting the 
region between Dease and Black rs., Brit. Col. 
In 1887 they numbered 94. Petitot considered 
them an outlying eastern offshoot of the Sekani. 
Sa-zé-oo-ti-na.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., 
1887-8, 200B, 1889. Sicannees.—Dall in Geol. Surv. 
Thé-kka’né.— 
Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 362, 1891. Thi- 
kanies.—Hardisty in Smithson. Rep. 1866, 311, 1872. 

Scandinavian influence. The discovery 
of Greenland by the Norsemen in 985 A. pb. 
and their occasional voyages southward appa- 


1857. Savin- 


_ rently as far as Nova Scotia, together with 


their colonization of Greenland for most of the 
period between 1000 and 1500, form an episode 


- in the pre-Columbian period the influence of 
_ which on the natives has been confined almost 


exclusively to the Eskimo of Greenland and 
the coast of Labrador. It is now the generally 
accepted belief* that the Markland of the 


. Icelandic historians was Newfoundland, and 


*Nansen, the greatest living authority on the subject, 
identifies Vineland with the Insule Fortunate which, in 
classical legend, lay to the west of Africa. He is, how- 
eyer, of the opinion that the Greenlanders occasionally 
visited Markland (Newfoundland or the southernmost 


_ part of Labrador) perhaps chiefly to obtain wood. 
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Vineland a part of Nova Scotia. Storm states: 
that he would identify the inhabitants of Vine-- 
land with the Indians—Beothuk or Micmac 
(Reeves, Finding of Wineland the Good, 176,. 
1895). The long contact of Scandinavian: 
settlers with the Eskimo of Greenland, al-- 
though having no marked effect on the habits 
and customs of the latter in the historic era,. 
has had some influence in this direction. The- 
contact began about 1000, and by 1450 the 
colonies: had ceased to make reports to the 
home country and were forgotten by the 
civilized world. They were probably exter- 
minated or absorbed by the natives. Rink 
(Tales and Trad. of Eskimo, 75, 1875) goes so 
far as to say: ‘The features of the natives in 
the southern part of Greenland indicate a 
mixed descent from Scandinavians and Eski- 
mo, the former, however, not having left the 
slightest sign of any influence on the nation-- 
ality or culture of the present natives.”” Mason 
(Am. Anthr. x1, 356, 1898) suggests that the 
well-known skill of the Eskimo in ivory-carving 
and etching has arisen since contact with the 
whites, and is due to the introduction of iron; 
but Boas (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xv, 367,.. 
1901) considers that the resemblance of Hski- 
mo art to the birch-bark art of the Indians 
indicates that such origin is impossible, though 
Kuropean influence may account for some of 
its exuberant development. With the mission- 
of Egede in 1721 began the Christianizing of 
the Eskimo of the w. coast of Greenland and’ 
the institution of schools, charitable and judi- 
cial institutions, etc., which have resulted in 
what is called their civilization (see Missions). 
Intoxicating liquors have largely been kept 
from them, but the introduction of firearms 
has caused deterioration of their ancient skill 
in fishing and hunting. The adoption of 
writing, according to some, has impaired the 
ability of the Eskimo as kaiakers. The aboli- 
tion of native laws and authority has led, Rink 
observes, to ‘‘a kind of self-abasement and dis- 
heartening.”’ Another result of European 
contact is the tendency to make: the houses 
smaller and the impairment of the power of the 
head of the family. From the earliest times 
“Wuropeans of the working classes have inter-- 
married with native women, and formed their 
household after the Greenland model, with 
merely a few European improvements.” The- 
presence of a few Scandinavian words, for- 
example, kunia ‘wife,’ in the jargon of the Pt. 
Barrow Eskimo and whites, is due to Danish 
rather than to Norse influence. Another- 
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Danish loanword employed in the east may be 
cited—tupak, ‘tobacco.’ 

Scandinavian influence is represented also 
by the results of the Swedish settlements in 
New Jersey during the period 1638-55, after 
the Swedes had driven out the English colo- 
nists and before they were themselves sub- 
jected by the Dutch and succeeded by Luther- 
an missionaries. As the labours of Campanius, 
Bidérck, Hesselius, and others show, the Swedes 
came into very close contact with the Indians 
(Nelson, Ind. of New Jersey, 1894), and the 
American dialect of Swedish adopted several 
names of plants and animals from the Indian 
tongues of the region. As Nelson notes (ibid., 
77), Bidrck’s Disseriatio Gradualis, published 
in 1731, contains valuable material bearing on 
the subject of the religion of the tribes of 
Delaware river. 

Consult, in addition to the works above 
cited, Durrett in Filson Club Pub. 28, 1908; 


Egede, Description of Greenland, 1745; 
Fischer, Discoveries of the Norsemen in 
America, 1903; Fowke in Am. Anthr., 0, 


1900; Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., m, no. 1, 

1905; Leland, Algonquin Legends, 1885; 

Stefansson in Am. Anthr., vir, no. 2, 1906. 
(AEAGD) 


Scanonaenrat. 
situated between Nottawasaga bay and lake 
Simcoe, Simcoe co., Ontario. It was occupied 
by the Tohontaenrat, one of the four Huron 
tribes. The Jesuit mission of St. Michel was 
established there. In 1649, on the overthrow 
of the Hurons, the Tohontaenrat abandoned 
their village in a body and were incorporated 
with the Seneca. (J. N. B. H.) 
Sainct Michel.—Jes. Rel. 1641, 81, 1858. Scanona- 
enrat.—Ibid. 1636, 77, 1858. Scanonaentat.—Ibid 
1639, 72, 1858. Scanonaerat.—Shea quoted by School- 
eraft, Ind. Tribes, 1v, 204, 1854. Scanonahenrat.— 
Champlain, Guvres, tv, 30, note, 1870. Scanouaen- 
rat.—Jes. Rel. 1635, 35, 1858. St. Michael’s.—Shea, 
Cath. Miss., 192, 1855. 

Schachuhil (so called because the dead 
were carried down from this place to a village 
below, called Chutil, to be buried), A former 
village of the Pilalt, a Cowichan tribe of lower 
Chiliiwak r., Brit. Col. 

Stca/tcinil.—Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 48, 
1902, Tca’tcdHil.—Boas in Rep. Brit. A. A. §., 454, 
1894. 

Schaeken (S’tcaékEn). A village of the 
Ntlakyapamuk on Fraser r., above Lytton, 
Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. 
Can., 4, 1899. 


A former Huron village — 
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Schilks (Sicilks, ‘sling’). A Squawmish 
village community on the =. side of Howe sd., 
Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 
474, 1900. 


Schink (Sicink). A Squawmish village 
community at Gibson landing, on the w. side 
of Howe sd., Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 


— 


EEE a 


Schloss. The local name for a body of — 
Upper Lillooet around Seton lake, interior of 
British Columbia; pop. 20 in 1911. 
Schloss.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., pt. 1, 72,1902. 
—Ibid., pt. 1, 277. 


Slosh. | 


Schoneschioronon (‘beautiful-hillside peo- 
ple.’—Hewitt). A clan of the Iroquois, (q-v.) 
—French writer (1666) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., rx, 47, 1855. 


Schoomadits. An unidentified tribe of 
Vancouver id., probably Nootka. 
Schoomadits.—Jewitt, Narr., 36, 1849. 
—Armstrong, Oregon, 136, 1857. 


Shoomads. 


Schurye. A Cowichan village on lower 
Fraser r., just above Sumas lake, Brit. Col. 
Pop. 27 in 1894, the last time it was eiumennicd 
separately. 

Schuary.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1894, 276, 1895. 


Schurye.—Ibid., 1880, 316, 1881. Schuye.—Brit. 
Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 


Scitadin. A village on the St. Lawrence, 
in 1535, below the site of Quebec.—Cartier, 
Bref Récit., 32, 1863. 


Scowlitz. A Cowichan tribe living at a- 
town of the same name at the mouth of Har- 
rison r., Brit. Col.. Pop. 52 in 1904, 39 in 
1911. 

Harrison Mouth.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1891, 248, 
1892. Scowlitz.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., 160, 1901. 


Sk’ au’é@litsk.—Boas in Rep. 64th Meeting Brit. A. A. 
S., 454, 1894. Skowliti.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. a 
Victoria, 1872. 


: 
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Seakop. A Salish oe or band under 
Fraser superintendency, Brit. Col—Can. Ind. 
Aff. Rep., 78, 1878. 


Seechelt (S7’ciail). A Salish tribe on Jervis 
and Seechelt inlets, Nelson id., and the s. por- 
tion of Texada id., B.C. They speak a distinct — 
dialect and are thought by Hill-Tout on phy- | 
sical grounds to be related to the Lillooet. 
Anciently there were 4 divisions or septs— 
Kunechin, Tsonai, Tuwanek, and Skaiakos— 
but at present all live in one town, called 
Chatelech, around the mission founded by 
Bishop Durieu, who converted them to Roman 
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Catholicism. The Kunechin and Tsonai are 
said to be of Kwakiutl lineage. Pop. 236 in 
1902, according to the Canadian Department 


of Indian Affairs, and 325 according to Hill- 


Tout. The former authority gives 243 in 
1911. (GgR Ss) 


Ni’ciatl.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 10: 
1889 (Comox name). Seashelth.—Brit. Col. map» 
Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. Sechelts.—Mayne, Brit- 
Col., 144, 1862. Seshal.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs- 
Brit. Col., 1198, 1884. She-shell.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
308, 1879. Si’catl.—Boas, op. cit. (Nanaimo name). 


Si’ciatl.—Ibid. (own name). 

Sekani (‘dwellers on the rocks’). A group 
of Athapascan tribes living in the valleys of 
upper Peace r. and its tributaries and on the 
w. slope of the Rocky mts., Brit. Col. Morice 


_ says they were formerly united into one large 


tribe, but on account of their nomadic habits 
have gradually separated into smaller distinct 
tribes having no affiliation with one another. 
Harmon (Jour., 190, 1820) said that they came 
from £. of the Rocky mts., where they formed 
a part of the Tsattine. Gallatin (Trans. Am. 
Antiq. Soc., 1, 20, 1836)gave their habitat as 
the headwaters of Peacer. Dunn (Hist. Oreg., 
79, 1844) placed them in the mountains near 
Nahannir. Wilkes (U. 8. Explor. Exped., iv, 
451, 1845) said they ranged about F't. Simpson, 
E. of the Takulli and beyond the Rocky mts. 


McLean (Hudson Bay, 1, 235, 1849) found 


some at McLeod lake in 1849. Richardson 
(Arct. Voy., 11, 31, 1851) placed them between 
Stikine and Skeena rs. Taylor (Cal. Farmer, 
July 19, 1862) described them as being in the 
mountains between McLeod and Connolly 
lakes. According to Hind (Labrador Penin., 11, 
261, 1863) they inhabited the foot of the Rocky 
mts. N. w. of Peace r. and a part of New Cale- 
donia w. of the Rocky mts., resorting to Fts. 
Dunvegan, Halkett, and Liard. Pope (MS., 
B. A. E.) placed them w. of Tatla lake, Brit. 
Col. Petitot (Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876) 
said that most of them were near the trading 


posts on Fraser r., a small number only fre- 


quenting the Peace and Liard, where they have 
a reputation for great savageness. Morice 
(Proc. Canad. Inst., 112, 1889) says they roam 
over the Rocky mts. on both slopes and the 
adjacent forests and plains from about 54° to 
60° n. They are of much slighter build and 
shorter in stature than any of the neighbouring 
tribes, from whom they otherwise differ but 
little except that their bands are numerous and 
not closely organized socially. Morice des- 
cribes them as slender and bony, in stature 


below the average, with narrow forehead, 


_ pation. 
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prominent cheek-bones, small, deeply sunk 
eyes, the upper lip very thin, the lower pro- 
truding, the chin very small, and the nose 
straight. Fathers appear like children, and 
none are corpulent and none bald. Petitot 
describes them as built like Hindus, light of 
colour, with fine black almond eyes, large and 
of oriental limpidity, firm noses, the mouth 
large and voluptuous. Many of the males are 
circumcised. The women wear rings in their 
noses. These people are very barbarous and 
licentious. Their complete isolation in the 
Rocky mts. and their reputation for merciless 
and cold-blooded savagery cause them to be 
dreaded by other tribes. Their manner of life 
is miserable. They do without tents, sleeping 
in brush huts open to the weather. Their 
only clothing consists of coats and breeches of 
mountain-goat or bighorn skins, the hair turned 
outside or next to the skin according to the 
season. They cover themselves at night with 
goat-skins sewed together, which communicate 
to them a strong odour, though less pungent 
than the Chipewyan receive from their smoked 
elk skins. Petitot (Autour du lac des Esclaves, 
309, 1891) pronounces them the least frank 
and the most sullen of all of the Timneh. They 
are entirely nomadic, following the moose, 
caribou, bear, lynx, rabbits, marmots, and 
beaver, on which they subsist. They eat no 
fish and look on fishing as an unneanly occu- 
Their society is founded on father- 
right. ‘They have no chiefs, but accept the 
council of the oldest and most influential in 
each band as regards hunting, camping, and 
travelling (Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 28, 
1893). When a man dies they pull down his 
brush hut over the remains and proceed on 
their journey. If in camp, or in the event of 
the deceased being a person of consequence, 
they make a rough coffin of limbs and erect a 
scaffolding for it to rest on, covering it usually 
with his birch-bark canoe inverted; or, on the 
death of an influential member of the tribe, a 
spruce log may be hollowed out for a coffin and 
the remains suspended therein on the branches 
of trees. Sometimes they hide the corpse ‘n 
an erect position in a tree hollowed out for the 
purpose. They keep up the old practice of 
burning or casting into a river or leaving sus- 
pended on trees the weapons and clothing of 
the dead person. When a member of the band 
was believed to be stricken with death they 
left with him what provisions they could spare 
and abandoned him to his fate when the camp 
broke up. They are absolutely honest. A 
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trader may go on a trapping expedition, 
leaving his store unlocked without fear of any- 
thing being stolen. Natives may enter and 
help themselves to powder and shot or any 
-other articles they require out of his stock, but 
every time they leave the exact equivalent in 
furs (Morice). 

Morice (Trans. Can. Inst., 28, 1893) divides 
the Sekani into 9 tribes, each being composed 
of a number of bands having traditional hunt- 
ing grounds the limits of which, unlike those of 
their neighbours, are but vaguely defined. It 
is not uncommon for them to trespass on the 
territory of one another without molestation, 
an unusual custom among the tribes of the N. 
W. ‘The tribes are as follows: (1) Yutsut- 
‘kenne, (2) Tsekehneaz, (8) Totatkenne, (4) 
Tsatkenne (Tsattine), (5) Tsetautkenne, (6) 
Sarsi, (7) Saschutkenne, (8) Otzenne, (9) 
Tselone. Besides these there is an eastern 
division, the Thekkane. _ 

Drake (Bk. Inds., xi, 1848) gave their num- 
ber as 1,000 in 1820. Dawson (Rep. Geol. 
‘Surv., 206-78, 1887-88) said that in 1888 there 
were 78 near Ft. Liard and 73 near Ft. Hal- 
kett, making 151 in the Mackenzie River region. 
-Morice (Proc. Can. Inst., 113, 1889) said that 
they numbered 500 in 1887, not more than 250 
-of them being in British Columbia. The same 
authority (Notes on W. Dénés, 16, 1893) 
-estimated the total population of the Sekani 
group at 1,300; the Sekani proper, on both 
sides of the Rocky mts., numbering 500, the 
Tsattine 700, and the Sarsi, 100. In 1911 the 
Sarsi (q. v.) alone were officially reported to 


‘number 205. 

_Al-ta-tin.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., 192s, 
1887. Lhtaten.—Morice in Proc. Can. Inst., 118, 1889 
‘(inhabitants of beaver dams’: applied also to Nahane). 

““T’tat-’tenne.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 29, 1893 
<‘people of the beaver dams’: Takulli name). Rocky 
_Mountain Indians.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, 1, map, 
35, 1882. Sécanais.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 

~651, 1883 (‘men who live on the mountain’). Secun- 

-nie.—Hale, Ethnol. and Philol., 202, 1846. Sékanais. 
—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. Sékanais 
‘toené.—Morice in Proc. Can. Inst., 113, 1889. Sé- 

~kan’-es.—Petitot, MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1869. Sican- 
nis.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, 1, 115, 1874. Sicanny.— 
Pope, MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1865. Sicaunies.—Har- 
mon, Jour., 190, 313, 1820. Siccane.—Can. Ind. Aff.., 
91, 1876. Siccanies.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19, 
1862. Siccannies.—Hind, Labrador Penin. 1, 261, 
app., 1863. Siccony.—Ross, MS. notes on Tinne, 
B, A. E. Sickanies.—Ross in Smithson. Rep. 1866, 
309, 1872. Sickannies.—Ross, MS. vocab., B. A. E. 
Siconi.—Wilkes, U. S. Expl. Exped., rv, 451, 1845. 
Sikanis.—Duflot de Mofras, Expl. de I’Oregon, 11, 339, 
1844. Sikanni.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 
71, 1856. Sikannies.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 

-535, 1878. Sikennies.—Ibid., 464. Thzecanies.— 
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Dunn, Hist. Oregon, 79, 1844. Thé-ké-né.—Petitot, 
MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1865 (‘dwellers on the mountains’). 
The’-kén-néh.—Ross. MS. notes on Tinne, B. A. E. 
Thé-ké-ottiné.—Petitot, MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1865. 
Thé-khéné.—Petitot in Bull. Soc. Géog. Paris, chart. 


1875. Thé-kk’a-né.—Petitot, Autour du lac des 
Esclaves, 362, 1891 (‘people on the mountain’). Thé- 
kka-né.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. 


Thé-kké-Ottiné.—Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 
651, 1883. Thickcannies.—Hind, Labrador Penin. 
u, 261, 1863. Thikanies.—Hardisty in Smithson. Rep. 
1866, 311, 1872. Tsekanie.—McLean, Hudson Bay, 
I, 235, 1849. Tsé’kéhne.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 
19, 1893. Tsekenné.—Morice in Proc. Can. Inst., 112, 
1889 (‘inhabitants of the rocks’). Tsikanni.— 
Latham, Nat. Hist. Man, 306, 1850. Tsitka-ni.— 
Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 31, 1851. 


Selelot (Sel’él6t). A Squawmish division 
living on Burrard inlet, coast of British Colum- 
bia.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


Selkuta (Sel-ku’-ta). A Bellacoola village 
on the n. side of the mouth of Bellacoola r., 
Brit. Col—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 11, 49, 1898. 


Sels (‘food-steamers’). The name applied, 
probably contemptuously, to a Haida family 
of low social rank which formed a subdivision 
of the Hlgahetgulanas. It is related that the 
people of this family were so much in the habit 
of steaming food that one of their women once 
said, ‘‘We shall be called ‘food-steamers’’’; 
and soit happened. Low-class people in other 
families seem to have received the same name. 
—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 270, 1905. 


Seltsas (Sults’a@’s). A Katsey summer vil- 
lage at the head of Pitt lake, which drains into 
lower Fraser r., Brit. Col—Boas in Rep. Brit. 
A. A.S., 454, 1894. 


Semehau (Smmxzda’u, ‘little lynx’). A vil- 
lage of the Spence Bridge band of Ntlakyapa- 
muk on the n. side of Thompson r., 32 m. from. 
Lytton, Brit. Col—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., m, 173, 1900. 


Semiamu. A Salish tribe living about 
the bay of the same name in n. w. Washington 
and s. w. British Columbia. In 1843 they 
numbered 300, and in 1911 there were 40 of the 


tribe on the Canadian side. i 
Birch Bay.—Farnham, Tray., 111, 1843. Samam- 


hoo.—Can. Ind. Aff., 308, 1879. Semiahmoo.—Wil- 
son in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 278, 1866. Semi- 
4’m0.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes, Can., 10, 1889. 
Sem-mi-an-mas.—Fitzhugh in U. §. Ind. Aff. Rep. 
1857, 328, 1858. Shimiahmoo.—Gibbs in Pac. R. R. 
Rep., 1, 433, 1855. Simiahmoo.—Gibbs, Clallam and | 
Lummi, 6, 1863. Simiamo.—Tolmie and Dawson, — 
Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1198, 1884. Skim-i-ah-moo.— 
Gibbs in Pac. R. R. Rep., 1, 436, 1855. 
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Senatuch. -Mentioned by Grant (Jour. 
~ Roy. Geog. Soc., 293, 1857) as a Nootka 
tribe on the s. w. coast of Vancouver id. 

__ £ Seneca (‘place of the stone,’ the Anglicized 
form of the Dutch enunciation of the Mo- 
hegan rendering of the Iroquoian ethnic ap- 
pelative Oneida, or, strictly, Onéiiute’a’kd’, 
-and with a different ethnic suffix, Onéiiute’- 
ron’no™’, meaning ‘people of the standing or 

_ projecting rock or stone’). A prominent and 
influential tribe of the Iroquois (q. v.). When 
first known they occupied that part of w. 
New York between Seneca lake and Geneva r., 
having their council fire at Tsonontowan, near 

_ Naples, in Ontario co. After the political de- 

_ struction of the Erie and Neuters, about the 
~ middle of the seventeenth century, the Seneca 
~ and other Iroquois people carried their settle- 
“ments westward to lake Erie and southward 

- along the Alleghany into Pennsylvania. They 
also received into their tribe a portion of 
these conquered peoples, by which accessions 
they became the largest tribe of the confed- 
eration and one of the most important. They 

are now chiefly settled on the Alleghany, 

4 Cattaraugus, and Tonawanda res., N.Y. A 

_ portion of them remained under British juris- 
diction after the declaration of peace and live 
on Six Nations res., near Brantford, Ont. 

_ Various local bands have been known as 
_ Buffalo, Tonawanda and Cornplanter Indians; 

_ and the Mingo, formerly in Ohio, have become 

; officially known as Seneca from the large 
number of that tribe among them. No con- 
siderable number of the Seneca ever joined 
the Catholic Iroquois colonies. 


In the third quarter of the 16th century 
the Seneca was the last but one of the Iroquois 
tribes to give its suffrage in favour of the 
abolition of murder and war, the suppression 
of cannibalism, and the establishment of the 
principles upon which the League of the Iro- 
quois was founded. However, a large division 
of the tribe did not adopt at once the course 
of the main body, but, on obtaining coveted 
privileges and prerogatives, the recalcitrant 
body was admitted as a constituent member 
in the structure of the League. The two 
chiefships last added to the quota of the 
Seneca were admitted on condition of their 
exercising functions belonging to a sergeant- 
at-arms of a modern legislative body as well 
as those belonging to a modern secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, in addition to their 
duties as federal chieftains; indeed, they be- 
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came the warders of the famous “Great Black 
Doorway” of the League of the Troquois, 
called Ka‘nho‘hwadji’go’nd‘ by the Onondaga, 

In historical times the Seneca have been 
by far the most populous of the five tribes 
originally comprising the League of the Iro- 
quois. The Seneca belong in the federal 
organization to the tribal phratry known by 
the political name Hofidofinis'‘hé”, meaning, 
‘they are clansmen of the fathers,’ of which 
the Mohawk are the other member, when 
the tribes are organized as a federal council; 
but when ceremonially organized the Onondaga 
also belong to this phratry (see Govern- 
ment). In the federal council the Seneca are 
represented by eight federal chiefs, but two 
of these were added to the original.six present 
at the first federal council, to give represent- 
ation to that part of the tribe which had at 
first refused to join the League. Since the 
organization of the League of the Iroquois, 
approximately in the third quarter of the 
16th century, the number of Seneca clans, 
which are organized into two phratries for. 
the performance of both ceremonial and civil 
functions, have varied. The names of the 
following nine have been recorded: Wolf, 
Hoftnat ‘haiion’ni‘; Bear, Hodidjiofini’’ ga; 
Beaver, Hodigé”’geg@’; Turtle, Hadinid den‘; 
Hawk, Hadi‘shwé™ gaiiw’ ; Sandpiper, Hodi’ne‘- 
situ’, sometimes also called Snipe, Plover, and 
Killdee; Deer, Hadinion'gwaiiw ; Doe, Hodino””’ 
deoga’, sometimes Hofinofit’gofidjén‘; Heron, 
Hodidaio™’ga@. In a list of clan names made 
in 1838 by Gen. Dearborn from information 
given him by Mr. Cone, an interpreter of the 
Tonawanda band, the Heron clan is called 
the Swan clan with the native name given 
above. Of these clans only five had an un- 
equal representation in the federal council of 
the League, namely, the Sandpiper, three, 
the Turtle, two, the Hawk, one, the Wolf, 
one, and the Bear, one. 


One of the earliest known references to the 
ethnic name Seneca is that on the original 
Carte Figurative, annexed to the Memorial 
presented to the States-General of the Neth- 
erlands, Aug. 18, 1616, on which it appears 
with the Dutch plural as Sennecas. This 
map is remarkable also for the first known 
mention of the ancient Erie, sometimes called 
Gahkwas or Kahkwah; on this map they ap- 
pear under the name last cited, Gachoi (ch= 
kh), and were placed on the n. side of the w. 
branch of the Susquehanna. The name did 
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not originally belong to the Seneca, but to 
the Oneida, as the following lines will show. 
In the early part of Dec. 1634, Arent Van 
Curler (or Corlaer), the commissary or factor 
of the Manor of Rensselaerwyck (his uncle’s 
estate), set out from Ft. Orange, now Albany, 
N.Y., in the interest of the fur-trade, to visit 
the Mohawk and the Sinnekens. Strictly 
speaking, the latter name designated the 
Oneida, but at this time it was a general name, 
usually comprising the Onondaga, the Ca- 
yuga, and the Seneca, in addition. At that 
period the Dutch and the French commonly 
divided the five Iroquois tribes into two 
identical groups; to the first, the Dutch gave 
the name Maquas (Mohawk), and to the latter 
Sinnekens (Seneca, the final -ens being the 
Dutch genitive plural), with the connotation 
of the four tribes mentioned above. The 
French gave to the latter group the general 
name “‘les Iroquois Superieurs,”’ ‘les Hiroquois 
d’en haut,” i.e. the Upper Iroquois, “les 
Hiroquois des pays plus hauts, nommés 
Sontouaheronnons” (literally, ‘the Iroquois of 
the upper country, called Sontouaheronnons’), 
the latter bemg only another form of “les 
Tsonnontouans” (the Seneca); and to the first 
group the designations “les Iroquois In- 
férieurs’” (the Lower Iroquois), and “es 
Hiroquois d’en bas, nommés Agnechronnons”’ 
(the Mohawk; literally, ‘the Iroquois from 
below, named Agnechronnons’). This geo- 
graphical rather than political division of the 
Iroquois tribes, first made by Champlain and 
the early Dutch at Ft. Orange, prevailed until 
about the third quarter of the 17th century. 
Indeed, Governor Andros, two years after 
Greenhalgh’s visit to the several tribes of the 
Troquois in 1677, still wrote, “Ye Oneidas 
deemed ye first nation of sineques.’? The 
Journal of Van Curler, mentioned above, 
records the interesting fact that during his 
visit to the tribes he celebrated the New Year 
of 1685 at a place called Enneyuttehage. or 
Sinnekens. The first of these names was the 
Troquois, and the second, the Mohegan name 
for the place, or, preferably, the Mohegan 
translation of the Iroquois name. The Dutch 
received their first knowledge of the Iroquois 
tribes through the Mohegan. The name 
Enneyuttehage is evidently written for Oné- 
fiute’aga’’ge’, ‘at the place of the people of 
the standing (projecting) stone.’ At that date 
this was the chief town of the Oneida. Van 
Curler’s Journal identifies the name Sinnekens 
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with this town, which is presumptive evidence 
that it is the Mohegan rendering of the Iro- 
quois local name Onéfi’iute’, ‘it is a standing 
or projecting stone,’ employed as an ethnic 
appellative. The derivation of Sinnekens from 
Mohegan appears to be as follows: a‘sinni, 
‘a stone, or rock,’ -ika or -iga, denotive of 
‘place of,’ or ‘abundance of,’ and the final 
-ens supplied by the Dutch genitive plural 
ending, the whole Mohegan synthesis meaning 
‘place of the standing stone’; and with a suit- 
able pronominal affix, like o- or wd-, which 
was not recorded by the Dutch writers, the 


translation signifies, ‘they are of the place of 


the standing stone.’ This derivation is con- 
firmed by the Delaware name, W’tassone, for 
the Oneida, which has a similar derivation. 
The initial w- represents approximately an 
o-sound, and is the affix of verbs and nouns 
denotive of the third person; the intercalary 
-t- is merely euphonic, being employed to 
prevent the coalescence of the two vowel 
sounds; and it is evident that assone is only 
another form of a‘sinni, ‘stone,’ cited above. 
Hence it appears that the Mohegan and 
Delaware names for the Oneida are cognate 


Heckewelder erroneously translated W’tassone 
by ‘stone pipe makers.’ | 

Thus, the Iroquois Onéfiute’a’gd@’, the Mo- 
hegan Sinnekens, and the Delaware W’tassone 
are synonomous and are homologous in de- 
rivation. But the Dutch, followed by other 
Europeans, used the Mohegan term to desig- 
nate a group of four tribes, to only one of 
which, the Oneida, was it strictly applicable. 
The name Sinnekens, or Sennecaas (Visscher’s _ 
map, ca. 1660), became the tribal name of 
the Seneca by a process of elimination which 
excluded from the group and from the con- 
notation of the general name the nearer tribes 
as each with its own proper native name 
became known to the Europeans. «Obviously, — 
the last remaining tribe of the group would 
finally acquire as its own the general name of — 
the group. The Delaware name for the Seneca 
was Mexaylin'ni (the Maechachtinni of Hecke- 
welder), which signifies ‘great mountain’; 
this is, of course, a Delaware rendering of — 
the Iroquois name for the Seneca, Djiionon- 
dowanéi’akd’, or Dyiionofidowanei‘ron’now, ~ 
‘People of the Great Mountain.’ This name — 
appears disguised as T’rudamani (Cartier, 1534- 
35), Entouhonorons, Chouontouarotion = Chon- 
ontouaronon (Champlain, 1615), Ouentowaronons 
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(Champlain, 1627), and Tsonontowan or So- 
nontouan (Jes. Rel., passim.). 

Previous to the defeat and despoliation of 
the Neuters in 1651 and the Erie in 1656, the 
Seneca occupied the territory drained by 
Genesee r., eastward to the lands of the Ca- 
yuga along the line of the watershed between 
Seneca and Cayuga lakes. 

The political history of the Seneca is largely 
that of the League of the Iroquois, although 
owing to petty jealousies among the various 
tribes the Seneca, like the others, sometimes 
acted independently in their dealings with 
aliens. But their independent action ap- 
pears never to have been a serious and 
deliberate rupture of the bonds uniting 
- them with the federal government of the 
League, thus vindicating the wisdom and 
foresight of its founders in permitting every 
tribe to retain and exercise a large measure 
of autonomy in the structure of the federal 
government. It was sometimes apparently 
imperative that one of the tribes should 
enter into a treaty or other compact with 
its enemies, while the others might still main- 
tain a hostile attitude toward the alien con- 
tracting party. 

During 1622 the Montagnais, the Algonkin, 
and the Hurons sought to conclude peace with 
the Iroquois (Yroquois =Mohawk division?), 
because “they were weary and fatigued with 
the wars which they had had for more than 
50 years.”” The armistice was concluded in 
_ 1624, but was broken by the continued guer- 

rilla warfare of the Algonkin warriors; for this 
reason, the Seneca (‘“Ouentouoronons d’autre 
nation, amis desdits Yrocois’’) killed in the 
“village of the Yrocois” the embassy com- 
posed of a Frenchman, Pierre Magnan, and 
three Algonquian ambassadors. This resulted 
in the renewal of the war. So, in Sept. 1627, 
the Iroquois, including the Seneca, declared 
war against the Indians and the French on the 
St. Lawrence and its northern affluents by send- 
ing various parties of warriors against them. 
From the Jesuit Relation for 1635 (p. 34, 
1858) it is learned that the Seneca, after 
defeating the Hurons in the spring of 1634, 
made peace with them. The Hurons in the 
following year sent an embassy to Sonontouan, 
the chief town of the Seneca, to ratify the 
_ peace, and, while there, learned that the Onon- 


daga, the Oneida, the Cayuga, and the Mo- 


hawk were desirous of becoming parties to 
the treaty. 
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In 1639 the war was renewed by the Hurons, 
who in May captured 12 prisoners from the 
Seneca, then regarded as a powerful people. 
The war continued with varying success. The 
Jesuit Relation for 1641 (p. 75, 1858) says 
the Seneca were the most feared of the enemies 
of the Hurons, and that they were only one 
day’s journey from Ongniaahra (Niagara), the 
most easterly town of the Neuters. The 
Relation for 1643 (p. 61) says that the Seneca 
(i. e. “les Hiroquois d’en haut?’), including the 
Cayuga, the Oneida, and the Onondaga, 
equalled, if they did not exceed, in number 
and power the Hurons, who previously had 
had this advantage; and that the Mohawk at 
this time had three villages with 700 or 800 
men of arms who possessed 300 arquebuses 
that they had obtained from the Dutch and 
which they used with skill and boldness. 
According to the Jesuit Relation for 1648 
(p. 49, 1858), 300 Seneca attacked the village 
of the Aondironnons, and killed or captured 
as many of its inhabitants as possible, although 
this people were a dependency of the Neuters 
who were at peace with the Seneca at this 
time. This affront nearly precipitated war 
between the Iroquois and the Neuters. 

The Seneca warriors composed the larger 
part of the Iroquois warriors who in 1648-49 
assailed, destroyed, and dispersed the Huron 
tribes; it was likewise they who in 1649 sacked 
the chief towns of the Tionontati, or Tobacco 
tribe; and the Seneca also took a leading part 
in the defeat and subjugation of the Neuters 
in 1651 and of the Erie in 1656. From the 
Journal des PP. Jésuites for 1651-52 (Jes. Rel., 
Thwaites’ ed., xxxvif, 97, 1898) it is learned 
that in 1651 the Seneca, in waging war against 
the Neuters, had been so signally defeated 
that their women and children were compelled 
to flee from Sonontowan, their capital, to seek 
refuge among the neighbouring Cayuga. 

In 1652 the Seneca were plotting with the 
Mohawk to destroy and ruin the French settle- 
ments on the St. Lawrence. Two years later 
the Seneca sent an embassy to the French for 
the purpose of making peace with them, a 
movement which was probably brought about 
by their rupture with the Erie. But the Mo- 
hawk not desiring peace at that time with 
the French, perhaps on account of their desire 
to attack the Hurons on the id. of Orleans, 
Que., murdered two of the three Seneca am- 
bassadors, the other having remained as a 
hostage with the French. This act almost 
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resulted in war between the two _ hostile 
tribes; foreign affairs, however, were in such 
a condition as to prevent the beginning of 
actual hostility. On Sept. 19, 1655, Fathers 
Chaumonot and Dablon, after pressing invi- 
tations to do so, started from Quebec to 
visit and view the Seneca country, and to 
establish there a French habitation and teach 
the Seneca the articles of their faith. 

In 1657 the Seneca, in carrying out the 
policy of the League to adopt conquered tribes 
upon submission and the expression of a desire 
to live under the form of government estab- 
lished by the League, had thus incorporated 
eleven different tribes into their body politic. 

In 1652 Maryland bought from the Minqua 
or Susquehanna Indians, 1. e. the Conestoga, 
all their land claims on both sides of Chesa- 
peake bay up to the mouth of Susquehanna r. 
In 16638, 800 Seneca and Cayuga warriors from 
the Confederation of the Five Nations were 
defeated by the Minqua, aided by the Mary- 
landers. The Iroquois did not terminate their 
hostilities until famine had so reduced the 
Conestoga that in 1675, when the Marylanders 
had disagreed with them and had withdrawn 
their alliance, the Conestoga were completely 
subdued by the Five Nations, who thereafter 
claimed a right to the Minqua lands to the 
head of Chesapeake bay. 

In 1744 the influence of the French was 


rapidly gaining ground among the Seneca; ~ 


meanwhile the astute and persuasive Col. 
Johnson was gradually winning the Mohawk 
as close allies of the British, while the Onon- 
daga, the Cayuga, and the Oneida, under 
strong pressure from Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, sought to be neutral. 

In 1686, 200 Seneca warriors went w. against 
the Miami, the Illinois in the meantime having 
been overcome by the Iroquois in a war last- 
ing about five years. In 1687 the Marquis de 
Denonville assembled a great horde of Indians 
from the region of the Upper lakes and from 
the St. Lawrence— Hurons, Ottawa, Chippewa, 
Missisauga, Miami, Illinois, Montagnais, Am- 
ikwa, and others—under Durantaye, Du Lhut, 
and Tonti, to serve as an auxiliary force to 
about 1,200 French and Colonial levies, to be 
employed in attacking and destroying the 
Seneca. Having reached Irondequoit, the 
Seneca landing-place on lake Ontario, Denonville 
built there a stockade in which he left a gar- 
rison of 440 men. Thence advancing to attack 
the Seneca villages, he was ambushed by 600 
or 800 Seneca, who charged and drove back 
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the Colonial levies and their Indian allies, and 
threw the veteran regiments into disorder. 
Only by the overwhelming numbers of his 
force was Denonville saved from disastrous 
defeat. 

In 1763, at Bloody Run and the Devils 
Hole, situated on Niagara r. about 4 m. below 
the falls, the Seneca ambushed a British supply 
train on the portage road from Ft. Schlosser 
to Ft. Niagara, only three escaping from a 
force of nearly 100. At a short distance from 
this place the same Seneca ambushed a British 
force composed of two companies of troops 
who were hastening to the aid of the supply 
train, only eight of whom escaped massacre. 
These bloody and harsh measures were the 
direct result of the general unrest of the Six 
Nations and the Western tribes, arising from 
the manner of the recent occupancy of the 
posts by the British, after the surrender of 
Canada by the French on Sept. 8, 1760. They 
contrasted the sympathetic and bountiful 
paternalism of the French régime with the 
neglect and niggardliness that. characterized 
the British rule. Such was the state of affairs 
that on July 29, 1761, Sir Wm. Johnson wrote 
to General Amherst: “TI see plainly that there 
appears to be an universal jealousy amongst 
every nation, on account of the hasty steps 
they look upon we are taking towards getting 
possession of this country, which measures, 
I am certain, will never subside whilst we en- 


a ee 


croach within the limits which you may recol- 


lect have been put under the protection of 
the King in the year 1726, and confirmed to 
them by him and his successors ever since and 


by the orders sent to the governors not to — 


allow any one of his subjects settling thereon 
.... but that it should remain their absolute 
property.” But, by the beginning of the 


American Revolution, so well had the British — 


agents reconciled them to the rule of Great 
Britain that the Seneca, together with a large 
majority of the people of the Six Nations, 
espoused the cause of the British against the 
Colonies. Consequently Gen. Sullivan, in 
1779, after defeating their warriors, burned 
their villages and destroyed their crops. 

There is no historical evidence that the 
Seneca who were on the Ohio and the s. shore | 
of lake Erie in the 18th and 19th centuries were 
chiefly an outlying colony from the Iroquois 
tribe of that name dwelling in New York. 


The significant fact that in historical times — 
their affiliations were never with the Iroquois — 


but rather with tribes usually hostile to them, 


< 
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fact the remnant of Logan’s tribe, . 


is to be explained on the presumption that they 
were rather some remnant of a subjugated 
tribe dependent on the Seneca and dwelling 


on lands under the jurisdiction of their con- 


querors. It is a fair inference that they were 


largely subjugated Erie and Conestoga. Re- 


garding the identity of these Indians, the 
following citation from Howe (Hist. Coll. 
Ohio, 11, 574, 1896) is pertinent: “The Senecas 
of Sandusky— so-called— owned land and oc- 
cupied 40,000 acres of choice land on the pz. 


side of Sandusky r., being mostly in this 
[Seneca] and partly in Sandusky co. Thirty 


thousand acres of this land was granted to 
them on the 29th of September, 1817, at the 
treaty . . . of Maumee Rapids. ... The re- 
maining 10,000 acres, lying s. of the other, 


_ was granted by the treaty at St. Mary’s, .. . 


17th of September, 1818.” By the treaty 
concluded at Washington Feb. 28, 1831, these 


Seneca ceded their lands in Ohio to the United 


States and agreed to emigrate s.w. of Mis- 
sourj, on Neosho r. The same writer states 
that in 1831 “their principal chiefs were 


‘Coonstick, Small Cloud Spicer, Seneca Steel, 
Hard Hickory, Tall Chief, and Good Hunter, 


the last two of whom were their principal 
The old chief Good Hunter told 
Henry C. Brish, their sub-agent, that this 
band [which numbered 390 in 1908] were in 
. and 
says Mr. Brish in a communication to us: ‘I 
cannot to this day surmise why they were 
called Senecas. I never found a Seneca among 
them. They were Cayugas—who were Min- 
goes—among whom were a few Oneidas, 
Mohawks, Onondagas, Tuscarawas, and Wy- 
andots.’ The majority of them were certainly 
not Cayuga, as Logan was Conestoga or 
Mingo on his maternal side. 

In 1677 the Seneca had but four villages, 
but a century later the number had increased 
to about 30. The following are the better 
known Seneca towns, which, of course, were 
not at all-contemporary. Canadasaga, Can- 
andaigua, Caneadea, Catherine’s Town, Cat- 
taraugus, Chemung, New Chemung, Old Che- 
mung, Chenango, Cheronderoga, Chinoshageh, 
Condawhaw, Connewango, Dayoitgao, Deo- 
nundagae, Deyodeshot, Deyohnegano, Deyo- 
nongdadagana, Dyosyowan, Gaandowanang, 
Gadaho, Gahato, Gahayanduk, Ganagweh, 
Ganawagus, Ganeasos, Ganedontwan, Gan- 
ogeh, Ganondasa, Ganos, Ganosgagong, Gaon- 
sagaon, Gaousage, Gaskosada, Gathtsegwaro- 


hare, Geneseo, ©}. Gistaquat, Gwaugweh, 
~ 21a—272 
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Honeoye, Joneadih, Kanagaro (3), Kanagh- 
saws, Kannassarago, Kashong, Kaskonchiagon, 
Kaygen, Keinthe, Newtown, Oatka, Ongnia- 
ahra, Onnahee, Onoghsadago, Onondarka, 
Owaiski, Sheshequin, Skahasegao, Skoiyase, 
Sonojowauga, Tekisedaneyont, Tioniongar- 
unte, Tonawanda, Totiakton, Tsononto- 
wanen, Yorkjough, Yoroonwago. 

The earliest estimates of the numbers of 
the Seneca, in 1660 and 1677, give them about 
5,000. Later estimates of the population are: 
3,500 (1721); 1,750 (1736); 5,000 (1765) ; 3,250 
(1778); 2,000 (1783); 3,000 (1783); and 1,780 
(1796). In 1825 those in New York were 
reported at 2,325. In 1850, according to 
Morgan, those in New York numbered PACA 
while about 210 more were on Grand River 
res. in Canada. In 1909 there were 213* 
on the Six Nations res. near Brantford, Ont., 
which, with those on the three reservations in 
New York, 2,749, would give them a total of 
2,962. The proportion of Seneca now among 
the 4,071 Iroquois at Caughnawaga, St. 
Regis, and Lake of Two Mountains, Quebec, 
cannot be estimated. 

(J. N. B. H.) 


Anantooeah.— Adair quoted by Mooney in 19th Rep. 
B. A. E., 509, 1900 (from Ani’-Nfin/diwe’gi, the Chero- 
kee name). Ani’-NOn’dawe’gi.—Mooney, ibid. (Che- 
rokee name, sing, Nan’diwe’gi; also applied to the 
Iroquois generally). Ani’-Sé’nik4a.—Ibid. (one of the 
Cherokee names). Antouhonorons.—Champlain 
(1616), GEuvres, rv, 75, 1870. Antouoronons.—Map 
of 1632, ibid., v, ii, 1870 (ef. Entouohonoron). Anto- 
vorinos.—Freytas, Pefialosa, Shea trans., 52, 83, 1882, 
Assikanna.—Gatschet, Fox MS., 1882 (Fox name; 
extended to the whole of the Six Nations). Ceneca’s.— 
Document of 1719 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 528, 
1855. Chenandoanes.—Mallery in Proc. A. A. A, §. 
1877, xxvi, 352, 1878. Chit-o-won-e-augh-gaw.— 
Macauley, N. Y., 11, 185, 1829. Chonontouaronon.— 
Shea in Charlevoix, New France, 11, 28, note, 1866. 
Chonuntoowaunees.—Edwards (1751) in Mass. Hist. 
Soe. Coll., 1st s., x, 146,1809. Chouontouaroiion.— 
Champlain (1615), Guvres, Iv, 34, 1870. Ciniques.— 
Old form quoted by Conover, MS. Hist. of Kanadesaga 
and Geneva. Cinnakee.—McKendry (177 9) in Cono- 
ver, ibid.. Cinnigos.—Document of 1677 in N. Y. Doe. 
Col. Hist., rx, 227, 1855. Cyneper.—Hyd® (1712) in 
N.C. Rec., 1, 900, 1886. Cynikers.—Hubbard (1680) 
in Mass. Hist. Soe. Coll., 2d s., v, 33, 1815. Djononte- 
wake.—Hale, letter; B. A. E., Mar. 6, 1879 (Mohawk 
name). Entouhonorono.—Champlain (1620), Voy., 
I, 331, 1830. Entovhonorons.—Champlain, @uvres, 
Iv, 32, 1870. Entouohonorons.—Shea in Charlevoix, 
New France, u, 28, note, 1866. Entwohonoron.— 
Ibid. Ganochsgeritawe.—Pyrleus (ca. 1750) quoted 
in Am. Antiq., tv, 75, 1882 (a chief’s name). Ho-nan- 
ne-ho’-ont.—Morgan, League Iroq., 97, 1851 (‘the 
doorkeeper’). Honnonthauans.—Bollan (1748) in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., vr, 132, 1800. Honuy- 


*In 1911, there were 219. 
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shiniondi.—Gatschet, Tuscarora MS., 1885 (‘he makes 
a leaning house’: a name of the Iroquois confederation). 
Jeuontowanois.—Weiser (1748) in Drake, Bk. Inds., 
bk. 5, 97, 1848. Isonnontoans.—Barton, New Views, 
app., 6, 1798. Isonnontonans.—Hennepin, Cont. of 
New Discov., 93, 1698. Isonontouanes.—Lahontan 
(1703) as quoted by Pownall (1754) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., v1, 896, 1855. Jeneckaws.—Dalton (1783) in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., x, 123, 1809 (misprint). 
Jenontowanos.—Mallery in Proc. A. A. A. S. 1877, 
XXvI, 352, 1878. Lenekees.—Bacqueville de la Pothe- 
rie, Iv, 128, 1753 (misprint). Nan-te-wé’-ki.—ten 
Kate, Synonymie, 11, 1884 (Cherokee name). Nation 
de la Grande Montagne.—Jes. Rel. for 1669, 16, 1858 
(cf. Tsonontowan) . No"to-wa-ka.—Hewitt, Seneca 
MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1883 (Tuscarora name). Notta- 
wagees.—Glen (1750) quoted in Conover, MS., Kan. 
and Geneva. Nun-da-wa’-o-no.—Morgan, League 
Irog., 51, 1851 (‘the great hill people’: own name). 
Nundawaronah.—Mallery in Proc. A. A. A. 8. 1877, 
XXvI, 352, 1878. Ntan’dawe’si.—Mooney in 19th 
Rep. B. A. E., 509, 1900 (Cherokee name, sing. form; 
ef. Ani’-Niin’ddwegi, above). Nundowaga. — Gat- 
schet, Seneca MS., 1883. Ondawagas.—Treaty (1789) 
in Am. St. Papers, Ind. Aff., 1, 512, 1832 (mot to be 
confounded with the Onondaga). Onughkauryda- 
aug.—Weiser (1748) in Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 5, 97, 
1848 (name of a chief). Onundawaga.—Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, 1v, 199, 1854. Onuntewakaa.—Hale, 
letter, B. A. E., Mar. 6, 1879. Ossikanna.—Gatschet, 
Fox MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Fox name; applied also to all 
the Six Nations; plural, Ossikannehak). Ouentou- 
oronons.—Champlain (1615), CGZuvres, vi, 143, 1870. 
Padowagas.—Drake, Bk. Inds., x, 1848 (misprint for 
Nadowagas). Paisans, Les.—Greenhalgh (1677) in 
N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., 11, 252, 1853 (so called by French). 
Sannagers.—Brickell, N. C., 320, 1737. Sant8e- 
ronons.—Jes. Rel. 1643, 61, 1858. Seanecas.— 
Brockholls (1682) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., xi, 555, 
1881. Senacaes.—Writer of 1676 in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 4th s., rx, 167, 1871. Senacars.—Mason (1684) 
in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 200, 1827. Senacas.— 
Weiser (1748) in Thwaites, Early West. Trav., 1, 31, 
1904. Senakees.—Niles (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 4th s., v, 332, 1861. Senecaes.—Coxe, Carolana, 
55, 1741. Senecas.—Brockholls (1682) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., x1m, 555, 1881. Senecca.—Council of 1726 
in N. C. Rec., u, 640, 1886. Seneckes.—Winthrop 
(1664) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., v1, 531, 1863. 
Senecques.—Greenhalgh (1677) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., 1, 251, 1853. Senegars.—Brickell (1737) in 
Haywood, Tenn., 224, 1823. Senekaas.—Hsnauts and 
Rapilly map, 1777. Senekaes.—Bellomont (1698) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rv, 370, 1854. Senekas.—Don- 
gan (ca. 1687), ibid., rr, 428, 1853. Senekées.—Louis 
XIV (1699), ibid., rx, 698, 1855. Senekers.—Ibid., 
697. Senekes.—Dongan (1687), ibid., m1, 514, 1853. 
Senekies.—Livingston (1720), ibid., v, 565, 1855. 
Senekoes.—Gale (1711) in N. C. Ree., 1, 828, 1886. 
Senequaes.—Ingoldsby (1691) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
m1, 792, 1853. Senequas.—Spotswood (1712) in N. 
G. Rec., 1, 861, 1886. Seneques.—Greenhalgh (1677) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., m1, 252, 1853. Senequois.— 
Conover, MS. Hist. of Kanadesaga and Geneva (old 
form). Senicaes.—Pateshall (1684) in Me. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., v, 90, 1857. Senikers.—Marshe (1744) in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., viz, 197, 1801. Sennagars.— 
Catesby, Nat. Hist. Car., 1, xiii, 1743. Sennakas.— 
Colden, Five Nations, 42, 1727, quoted in Conover, MS. 
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Kanadesaga and Geneva. Sennakers.—Penhallow 
(1699) in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 134, 1824. Senne- 
cas.—Map of 1614 (?) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., 1, 1856. 
Sennecca.—Council of 1725 in N. C. Rec., u, 570, 
1886. Senneches.—Penhallow (1726) in N. H. Hist. — 
Soc. Coll., 1, 41, 1824. Senneckes.—Clinton (1745) in © 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v1, 275, 1855. Sennecks.— — 
Livingston (1698), ibid., rv, 341, 1854. Sennekaes.— 
Livingston (1691), ibid., 781. Sennekas.—Dongan ~ 
(1687), ibid., mz, 476, 1853. Sennekees.—Document 

of 1712, ibid., v, 588, 1855. Sennekies.—Livingston — 
(1720), ibid., 569. Senneks.—Dudley (1721) in Mass. 


Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., viz, 244, 1819. Sennekus.— 
Ibid. Sennequans.—Conover, MS. Hist. of Kanade- 
saga and Geneva (old form). Sennequens.—Docu- 
ment of 1656 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x1v, 374, 1883. 
Senneques.—Livingston (1691), ibid., ur, 782, 1853. 
Sennickes.—Salisbury (1678), ibid., x1, 531, 1881. 
Sennicks.—Document of 1698, ibid., 1v, 337, 1854, 
Senontouant.—Tonti (1689) in Margry, Déc., 111, 564, 
1878. Senottoway.—Document of 1713 in N. C. Rec., 
11, 1, 1886. Sha-de-ka-ron-ges.—Macauley, N. Ya 
u1, 176, 1829 (a chief’s name). Shinikes.—Livingston 
(1711) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v, 272, 1855. Siane- 
kees.—Albany Conference (1737), ibid., v1, 99, 1855. 
Sikne.—Gatschet, Potawatomi MS., 1878 (Potawatomi 
name; plural, Sekne-eg). Simmagons.—Martin, N._ 
C., 1, 128, 1829. Sinacks.—Phillips (1692) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., 11, 837, 1853. Sinagars.—Brickell. 
N,.C., 283, 1737> Sinakees.—Dongan (1687) in N. Y, 
Doc. Col. Hist., m1, 474, 1853. Sinakers.—Conover. 
MS. Hist. Kanadesaga and Geneva (old form). Sine- 
cas.—Document of 1687 in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., 1= 
509, 1853. Sineckes.—Andros (1688), ibid., 555, 
Sinekas.—Albany Conference (1746), ibid., v1, 317. 
1855. Sinekees.—Clarkson (1693), ibid., rv, 45, 1854, 
Sinekes.—Maryland Treaty (1682), ibid., m1, 321, 1853. 
Sinekies.—Schuyler (1720) quoted by Conover, MS. 
Kanadesaga and Geneva. Sineks.—Bellomont (1700) 
quoted by Conover, ibid. Sineques.—Andros (1678) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., mr, 271, 1853. Sinica.— 
Bartram, Trav., 372, 1792. Sinicaes.—Dongan (ca. 
1686) in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., m1, 394, 1853. Sinicker. 
Weiser (1737) in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv, 332, 1854. 
Sinikers.—Weiser (1737) quoted by Drake, Bk. Inds., 
bk. 5, 97, 1848. Siniques.—Andros (1676) in N. Ne 
Doc. Col. Hist., xu, 558, 1877. Sinnagers.—Lawson 
(1709), N. C., 77, 1860. Sinnakees.—Dongan (1687) 
quoted by Parkman, Frontenac, 160, 1883. Sinnakers. 
—Document of 1687 in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., m1, 431, 
1853. Sinnakes.—Ibid. Sinnaques.—lIbid., 432. 
Sinnecas.—Lovelace (1669) quoted by Ruttenber, 
Tribes Hudson R., 68, 1872. Sinneche.—Albany 
Conference (1728) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 867, 1855. 
Sinneck.—Document of 1699, ibid., 1v, 579, 1854. 
Sinneckes.—Ft. Orange Conference (1660), ibid., xm, 
184, 1881. Sinneco.—Herman (1681), ibid., xu, 664, 
1877. Sinnecus.—Beeckman (1661), ibid., 344. Sin- 
nedowane.—Writer of 1673, ibid., m, 594, 1858. Sim- 
nek.—Livingston (1687), ibid., m1, 445, 1853. Sinne- 
kaes.—Document of 1688, ibid., 565. Sinnekas.— 
Durant (1721), ibid. v, 589, 1855. Sinnekees.— 
Burnet (1720), ibid., v, 577, 1855. Sinnekens.— 
Document of 1657, ibid., xm, 73, 1881. Sinnekes.— 
Ibid., 72. Sinnekies.—Schuyler (1720), ibid., v, 542, 
1855 Sinnekis,—Livingston (1699), ibid., Iv, 597, 
1854. Sinnekus.—Document of 1659, ibid., xm, 118; 
1881. Sinneqars.—Conover, MS. Hist. Kanadesaga 
and Geneva (old form). Sinnequaas.—Gouvernoul 
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id (1690) in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., m1, 714, 1853. Sinne- 
_ quens.—Ibid., xiv, 373, 1883. Sinnequois.—Cono- 
_ yer, MS. Kanadesaga and Geneva (old form). Sinni- 
_ cars.—Dongan (1687) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., m1, 516, 
_ 1853. Sinnicas.—Nottingham (1692), ibid., 823. 
- Sinnichees—Schuyler (1720), ibid., v, 549, 1855. 
~ Sinnickes.—Bellomont (1698), ibid., tv, 420, 1854. 
- Sinnickins.—Vailiant (1688), ibid., ur, 523, 1853. 
_ Sinnicks.—Dongan (1687), ibid., 516. Sinnicus.— 
_ Herrman map (1673) in Maps to accompany the Rept. 
of the Comrs. on the Bndry. Line bet. Va. and Md., 

1873. Sinnikaes.—Livingston (1691) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., 11, 782, 1853. Sinnikes.—Jamison (1697), 

jbid., 1v, 295, 1854. Sinniques.—Andros (1676), ibid., 


xu, 558, 1877. Sinnodowannes.—Dellius (1697), 
ibid., tv, 280, 1854. Sinnodwannes.—lIbid., 279. 
Sinnokes.—Schuyler (1687), ibid., m1, 478, 1853. 


_ Sinnondewannes.—Blakiston (1691), ibid., 788, 1853. 
- Sinodouwas.—McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, m, 
79,1854. Sinodowannes.—Maryland treaty (1682) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., mr, 321, 1853. Sinondowans.— 
- Colden. (1727), Five Nations, 42, 1747 (here used for a 
part of the tribe, probably those at Nundawao). Snie- 
kes.—Maryland treaty (1682) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
It, 322, 1853. Sonnontoehronnons.—Jes. Rel. 1654, 
8, 1858. Sonnontoeronnons.—Ibid., 1657, 2, 1858. 
~ Sonnontouaheronnons.—Ibid., 1653, 18, 1858. Son- 
nontoiieronnons.—lIbid., 1648, 46, 1858. Sonnon- 
tovans.—Coxe, Carolana, 55, 1741. Sonontoerrho- 
nons.—Jes. Rel. 1635, 34,1858. Sonont8aéronons.— 
‘Ibid., 1646, 3, 1858. Sonnontotianhrronon.—lbid., 
1637, 111, 1858. Sonontouans.—Denonville (1685) 
in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 282, 1855. Sonontoeh- 
ronon.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 35, 1858. Sonontouons.— 
 Colden (1724) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 727, 1855. 
_ Sonontrerrhonons.—Jes. Rel. 1635 24, 1858. Son- 
touaheronnons.—Ibid., 1652, 36, 1858. Sontouhoi- 
- ronon.—Sagard, Hist: Can. (1632), 1v, 1866. Son- 
touhouethonons.—lIbid., 1, 334, 1866. S8nt8aro- 
-nons.—Jes. Rel. 1646, 34, 1858. Sunnekes.—Living- 
ston (1711) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 272, 1855. 
_ Syneck.—Bellomont (1700), ibid., rv, 718, 1854. 
Synek.—Ibid., 750. Synekees.—Carr (1664), ibid., 
mm, 74, 1853. Synekes.—Bayard (1689), ibid., 621. 
Synicks.—Cartwright (1664), ibid., 67. Synnekes.— 
_ Lovelace (1669), ibid., x11, 423, 1881. Synneks.— 
Tbid., 428. Te-en-nen-hogh-huut.—Macauley, N. 
Y., u, 176, 1829 (functional name). Te-how-nea- 
nyo-hunt.—lIbid., 185. Tevontowanos.— Drake, 
Bk. Inds., bk. 5, 4, 1848. Ti’’-kwA.—Hewitt, inf’n, 
1886 (‘I do not know’: Tuscarora nickname for the 
Seneca, on account of the frequent use of this expression 
by the latter tribe). Tionionhogarawe.—Pyrleus (ca. 
1750) quoted in Am. Antiq., 1v, 75, 1882 (a chief’s 
_name). Toe-nen-hogh-hunt.—Macauley, N.Y., 1, 
185, 1829. Tondamans.— Cartier (1535), Bref 
Récit, 59, 1863 (identical; Hewitt considers this form, 
Toudaman, and Trudaman in Cartier, to be corruptions 
of Tsonondowanen, which he says was applied to the 
Onondaga as well as to the Seneca). Tonnontoins.— 
Pouchot map (1758) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 694, 
1858. Toudamans.—Cartier (1535), Bref Récit, 59, 
1863 (identical?). To-wa&’’-ki‘.—Hewitt, Seneca MS. 
vocab., B. A. E., 1883 (common Tuscarora name, abbre- 
viated from No"towdka). Trudamans.—Cartier 
(1535), Bref Récit, 29, 1863. Ts-ho-ti-non-do-wa’’- 
$4’.— Hewitt, inf’n, 1886 (name used by the tribe; 
singular, Tshonondowaga). Tsonantonon.—Jefferys, 
Fr. Doms., pt. 1, map, 1761. Tsonnonthouans.— 
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Ibid., 49. T. Son-non-thu-ans.—Macauley, N. Y., 
i, 176, 1829. T. Sonnontouans.—Ibid. Tsonnon- 
toitians.—Jes. Rel. 1669, 16, 1858. Tsononthouans. 
—Am. Pioneer, u, 192, 1843. Tsonontooas.—Keane 
in Stanford, Compend., 535, 1878. Tsonontouans.— 
Lahontan, New Voy.,1, map, 1703. Tsonontowans.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v1, 326, 1857. Tsonothou- 
ans.—Drake, Bk. Inds., xi, 1848. Tsouonthousaas.— 
Boudinot, Star in the West, 129, 1816. Tudamanes.— 
Cartier (1535), Bref Récit, 29, 1863. 


Senijextee. A Salish tribe formerly re- 

siding on both sides of Columbia r. from Kettle 
falls to the Canadian boundary; they also 
occupied the valley of Kettle r., Kootenay r. 
from its mouth to the first falls, and the region 
of the Arrow lakes, Brit. Col. In 1909 those 
in the United States numbered 342, on the 
Colville res., Wash. 
Lake Indians.—Parker, Journal, 293, 1840. Savages 
of the Lake.—De Smet, Letters, 37, 1843. Sen-i-jex- 
tee.—Winans in U.S. Ind: Aff. Rep., 22, 1870. Sinat- 
cheggs.—Ross, Fur Hunters, 11, 172, 190, 1855. Sinu-: 
itskistux.—Wilson in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 292, 
1866. S-na-a-chikst.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can. 1891, sec. 11, 6, 1892. 

Senktl (SenzL). A Bellacoola village near 
the mouth of Bellacoola r., Brit. Col., “about 
1m. above Nuxa’lk’!.”’ 


Senqtl.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 
Srenx_.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 49, 
1900. Snihtlimih.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit. Col., 1228, 1884 (perhaps refers to Snit’t’ele, 
another town; mih =‘people of’). 

Seshart. A Nootka tribe on Barkley sd. 
and Alberni canal, s. w. coast of Vancouver id. 
Its septs, according to Boas, are: Hameyisath, 
Kuaiath, Kutssemhaath, Maktlaiath, Nechim- 
uasath, Neshasath, Tlasenuesath, Tseshaath, 
and Wanineath. Their principal village is 
Tsahahch. Pop. 128 in 1911. 
Schissatuch.—Grant in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 293 
1857. Ses’h-aht.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Seshaht.— 


Sproat, Savage Life, 308, 1868. Shechart.—Mayne, 
Brit. Col., 251, 1862. She-sha-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 


1880, 315, 1881. Sishat.—Swan, MS., B. A. E. 
Suthsetts.— Jewitt, Narr., 36, repr. 1849. Sutsets.— 
Armstrong, Oregon, 136, 1857. Ts’éca’ath.—Boas in 
6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31, 1890. Tsesaht.— 


Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2,77, 1908. 
Aff., 188, 1883. 

Setlia (Sz’Lia). A Bellacoola town at the 
entrance of §. Bentinck arm, coast of British 
Columbia. 

Sr/Lia.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 48, 
1898. Sitleece.—Whymper, Alaska, 55, 1869. 

Seton Lake. The local name for a body of 
Upper Lillooet around a lake of this name in 
the interior of British Columbia, subsequently 
subdivided into the Mission, Neciat, and Seton 
Lake bands. 


Tsesh-aht.—Can. Ind. 
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Seaton Lake.—Can. Ind. Aff., 279, 1894. Seton 


Lake.—Ibid., 1884, 190, 1885. 

Seven Islands. A Montagnais trading and 
mission station on the Nn. shore of the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, near the mouth of Moisie r., 
Quebec. In 1884 the inhabitants numbered 
269; in 1911, 402. 


Sept Isles.—Boucher in Can. Ind. Aff. 1884, pt. 1, 37 
1885. Seven Islands.—Ibid., 185. 


Seven Nations of Canada. The 7 tribes 
signified are the Skighquan (Nipissing), Estjage 
(Saulteurs), Assisagh (Missisauga), Karhadage, 
Adgenauwe, Karrihaet, and Adirondax (Algon- 
kins). The 4th, 5th, and 6th are unidentified. 
These are the peoples mentioned in N. Y. Doce. 
Col. Hist., rv, 899, 1854. In the Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., 3d s., v, 78, 1836, the Caughnawaga 
are not included in the 7 tribes there men- 
tioned. 


Seven Castles.—Knox (1792) in Am. St. Papers, Ind. 
Aff., 1, 235, 1832. Seven Nations of Canada.—Mau- 
mee council (1793), ibid. Seven Nations of Indians 
inhabiting lower Canada.—Rep. in Williams, Ver- 
mont, 1, 291, 1809. Seven nations of Lower Canada 
Indians.—Caughnawaga address (1798), ibid., 233- 
234. ‘Seven Tribes’’ on the River St. Lawrence.— 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 3d s., v, 78, 1836. ; 


Sewathen. A Cowichan tribe formerly 
living on the coast of British Columbia s. of 
the mouth of Fraser r. They are now on a 
reservation near Pt. Roberts, called Chewassan 
from the name of the tribe. Pop. 51 in 1911. 


Isowasson.—Can. Ind. Aff., 74, 1878. Srwa’cren.— 
Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 54, 1902. Stauacen. 
—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. Stceuwa’crel.—Boas in 
Rep. 64th Meeting B. A. A. S., 454, 1894 (given as a 
town). Tche-wassan.—Can. Ind. Aff., 277, 1894. 
Tsawwassen.—lIbid., pt. 1, 75, 1904. Tsonassan.— 
Ibid., pt. 1, 189, 1883. Tsowassan.—lIbid., 316, 1880. 


Ssilsi (Sgi’/lgi, ‘plenty of scoters’). A Haida 
* town of the Saki-kegawai family, formerly in 
an inlet on the s. w. coast of Moresby id., 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. It was the 
most important Ninstints town on the West 
coast, and its chief became town chief of Nin- 
stints.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, 1905. 


Shaganappi. Thongs of rawhide used for 
rope or cord. Shaganappi, or ‘‘Northwest 
iron,” was an important factor in the economic 
- development of the N. W., where it was a god- 
send to the mixed-bloods and white settlers. 
Out of it was made the harness of the famous 
Red River carts and of the dog sleds of the 
country to the northward. It was one of the 
most important gifts from the Indian to the 
white man. A variety of spellings of this 
word exists, as shaganappi, shaggineppi, and 
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shaggunappy. It is derived from pisagandbiy, 
pishagandpt, in the Cree dialects of Algonquian, 
the corresponding Chippewa word being bisha- 
gandab, signifying ‘a thong of rawhide.’ Gerard 
gives the Wood Cree word as pishagandbvi, 
from pishagan ‘hide’ (lit. ‘what is flayed’), abit 
‘cord’, ‘string’, ‘rope,’ It has been said that 
“shaganappi and Scotchmen made the North- 
west.’’ A corresponding term is babiche (q. 
v.), though it is not of such importance as the 
other. (A. F. G) 


Shagsowanoghroona (Iroquois name). A 
tribe or band, probably Algonquian, living in 
Canada in 1759.—Canajoharie conf. (1759) in 
N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., vit, 393, 1856. 


Shahanik (Sha’zaniz, ‘little rock’). A vil- 

lage of the Nicola band of Ntlakyapamuk near 
Nicola r., 16 m. above Spence Bridge, Brit. 
Col.; pop. 81 in 1901, the last time the name 
appears. 
Ca/xanix.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 174, 
1900. Cgokung.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv, 
Can., 4, 1899. Shahahanih.—Can. Ind. Aff., 308. 
1887. Shahshanih.—Ibid., 269, 1889. Sh-ha-ha- 
nih.—Ibid., 196, 1885. Shhahanik.—lIbid., pt. 1, 166, 
1901. 

Shahwundais (‘God of the South,’ who 
makes the summer.—J. Jones). A converted 
Chippewa, generally known as John Sunday, 
who took an active part in the Methodist mis- 
sionary work among his people during the early 
and middle parts of the 19th century. Peter 
Jones (Hist. Ojeb. Inds., 200, 1861) says he 
belonged to the Mink “‘tribe’’? (probably the 
Marten gens of Warren). His home, and prob- 
ably the place of his birth, about 1796, was 
Alnwick township, Northumberland co., Ont. 
In 1823 John and Peter Jones, the latter the 
author of the History of the Ojebway Indians, 
were converted at the Methodist mission on 
Credit river, Peel co., Ont. The brothers 
commenced teaching their people, and with 
other missionaries in 1826-27 held a camp- 
meeting near Cobourg, at which Sunday was 
converted. He began at once to learn to 
read and write, was ordained as a minister, 
and entered actively into missionary work 
among the Chippewa. With George Copway 
and other native preachers he went on several 
missionary tours to the Chippewa about lake 
Superior. 
sion in 1833 at L’Anse on Keweenaw bay, 
Mich., and another in 1835 at Ottawa lake, in 
the same state. Sunday appears to have de- 
voted some time to special work among the 
Saulteurs at Sault Ste. Marie, where his preach- 
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They established a permanent mis- . 
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_ing was so highly regarded that women bearing 


children in their arms forded streams to reach 
the meeting place (Jones, op. cit., 227). It 
was about this period that the Rev. Wm. Case, 
who had been influential in bringing Sunday 
into the church, took him on a tour of the 
States for the purpose of raising funds for the 
Canadian missions. At the general council of 
the Christian Chippewa and Ottawa, held at 
Saugeen, Ont., in 1845, Sunday was present, 
and his eloquence on this occasion has received 
special mention. Copway (Life, Hist. and 
Trav., 197, 1847) says he was “uncommonly 
eloquent”; Jones (op. cit., 201) says he was 
“particularly happy in his address at this meet- 
ing, and towards the close, thrilled and aston- 
ished all present by the ingenuity and power of 
his appeals.’ After this he is not mentioned, 
though he was probably living as late as 1855. 
Copway speaks of him as a chief, and he signs 
as chief the report made by him and one Simp- 
son as commissioners of Alnwick in 1842. 
(c. tT.) 


Shakkeen. A (former?) Salish village or 
band under Fraser superintendency, Brit. Col. 
—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872.” 


Shamans and Priests. Mediators be- 


_ tween the world of spirits and the world of 


men may be divided into two classes: The 
shamans, whose authority was entirely de- 
pendent on their individual ability, and the 
priests, who acted in some measure for the 
tribe or nation, or at least for some society. 
Shaman is explained variously as a Persian 
word meaning ‘pagan’, or, with more likelihood, 
as the Tungus equivalent for ‘medicine-men’, 
and was originally applied to the medicine- 
men or exorcists in Siberian tribes, from which 
it was extended to similar individuals among 


_ the Indian tribes of America. 


also. 


Among the Haida and Tlingit, shamans per- 
formed practically all religious functions, in- 
cluding, as usual, that of physician, and occa- 
sionally a shaman united the civil with the 
religious power by being a town or house chief 
Generally speaking, he obtained his 
position from an uncle, inheriting his spiritual 
helpers just as he might his material wealth; 
but there were also shamans who became such 
owing to natural fitness. In either case the 
first intimation of his new power was given by 


the man falling senseless and remaining in 


that condition for a certain period. Elsewhere 
in North America, however, the sweat bath 
was an important assistant in bringing about 
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the proper psychic state, and certain individu- 


als became shamans after escaping from a 
stroke of lightning or the jaws of a wild beast. 
When treating a patient or otherwise perform- 
ing, a N. W. Coast shaman was supposed to be 
possessed by a supernatural being whose name 
he bore and whose dress he imitated, and 
among the Tlingit this spirit was often sup- 
ported by several minor spirits which were 
represented upon the shaman’s mask and 
strengthened his eyesight, sense of smell, etc. 
He let his hair grow long, never cutting or 
dressing it. When performing he ran around 
the fire very rapidly in the direction of the sun, 
while his assistant beat upon a wooden drum 
and his friends sang the spirit songs and beat 
upon narrow pieces of board. Then the spirit 
showed him what he was trying to discover, 
the location of a whale or other food animal, 
the approach of an enemy, or the cause of the 
sickness of a patient. In the latter case he 
removed the object that was causing pain by 
blowing upon the affected part, sucking at it, 
or rubbing a charm upon it. If the soul had 
wandered, he captured and restored it, and, in 
case the patient had been bewitched, he re- 
vealed the name of the offender and directed. 
how he was to be handled. Payment for his 
services must always be made in advance, but 
in case of failure it was usually returned, while 
among some tribes failure was punished with 
death. Shamans also performed sleight-of- 
hand feats to show their power, and two 
shamans among hostile people would fight 
each other through the air by means of their 
spirits, while no war party started off without 
one. 

The ideas behind shamanistic practices in 
other American tribes were very much the 
same as these, but the forms which they took 
varied considerably. Thus instead of being 
actually possessed, Iroquois shamans and 
probably others controlled their spirits object- 
ively as if they were handling so many instru- 
ments, while Chitimacha shamans consulted 
their helpers in trances. 

Among the Nootka there were two classes 
of shamans, the Uctdk-u,, or ‘workers’, who 
cured a person when sickness was thrown upon 
him by an enemy or when it entered in the 
shape of an insect, and the K’ok'od’tsmaah, or 
‘soul workers’, especially employed to restore 
a wandering soul to its body. 

The Songish of the southern end of Vancou- 
ver id. also had two sorts of shamans. Of 
these the higher, called the sqgund’am, acquired 
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his power in the usual way by intercourse 
with supernatural beings, while the s?’oua, 
who was usually a woman, received her knowl- 
edge from another s?/owa. The former an- 
swered more nearly to the common type of 
shaman, while the function of the latter was 
to appease hostile powers, to whom she spoke 
a sacred language. She was also applied to 
by women who desired to bear children, and 
for all kinds of charms. 

Among the interior Salish the initiation of 
shamans and warriors seems to have taken 
place in one and the same manner, i. e. through 
animals which became the novices’ guardian 
spirits. Kutenai shamans had special lodges 
in the camp larger than the rest, in which they 
prayed and invoked the spirits. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Hoffman enumerates three classes of sha- 
mans among the Chippewa, in addition to the 
herbalist or doctor, properly so considered. 
These were the wabénd’, who practised medical 
magic, the jés’sakki’d, who were seers and 
prophets deriving their power from the thunder 
god, and the midé’, who were concerned with 
the sacred society of the Midé’wiwin, and 
should rather be regarded as priests. 

These latter were evidently represented. 
among the Delawares by the medeu, who con- 
cerned themselves especially with healing, 
while there was a separate class of diviners 
called powwow, or ‘dreamers.’ 

Unlike most shamans, the angakunirn of the 
Central Eskimo communicated with their 
spirits while seated. It was their chief duty 
to find out the breaking of what taboos had 
caused sickness or storms. 

As distinguished from the calling of a sha- 
man, that of a priest was, as has been said, 
national or tribal rather than individual, and 
if there were considerable ritual his function 
might be more that of leader in the ceremonies 
and keeper of the sacred myths than direct 
mediator between spirits and men. Some- 
times, as on the N. W. coast and among the 
Eskimo, the functions of priest and shaman 
might be combined, and the two terms have 
been used so interchangeably by writers, 
especially when applied to the Eastern tribes, 
that it is often difficult to tell which is the 
proper one. 

Even where shamanism flourished most there 
was a tendency for certain priestly functions 
to centre around the town or tribal chief. 
This appears among the Haida, Tlingit, Tsim- 
shian, and Kwakiutl in the prominent part 
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the chiefs played in secret society performances, 
and a chief of the Fraser River or Coast 
Salish was even more of a high priest than a 
civil chief, leading his people in all religious 
functions. 

Most of the tribes of the eastern plains con- 
tained two classes of men that may be placed 
in this category. One of these classes con- 
sisted of societies which concerned themselves 
with healing and applied definite remedies, 
though at the same time invoking superior 
powers, and to be admitted to which a man 
was obliged to pass through a period of in- 
struction. The other was made up of the one 
or the few men who acted as superior officers 
in the conduct of national rituals, and who 
transmitted their knowledge concerning it to 
an equally limited number of successors. 
Similar to these, perhaps, were the priests of 
the Midé’wiwin ceremony among the Chippe- 
wa, Menominee, and other Algonquian tribes. 
* * * * * * * * i 

(3. RB. 8.) 

Sheaksh (‘new water’). A Niska village 
site on the s. bank of Nass r., Brit. Col., 5 m. 
above the cafion, at the mouth of a stream 
that came into existence after the eruption 
that is visible at this point. Several modern 
fishing houses mark the site. (G. T. B.) 


Shediac. A Micmac village or band in 

1670 at the present Shediac, on the E. coast of 
New Brunswick. 
Chedaik.—Vaudreuil (1755) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
x, 359, 1858. Gediak.—Frye (1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 1st s., x, 115, 1809. Jediuk.—Stiles (1761), ibid., 
116. 

Shemaukan (Shimdgdn, ‘lance,’ ‘sword.’— 
Gerard). The largest of the Cree bands in 
1856, at which period they occupied 350 tipis. 
They roamed and hunted in the Cypress and 
Prickly-pear mts., s. E. Alberta and s. w. Sas- 
katchewan, but occasionally visited Missouri r. 
for trade. They took their name from a 
chief, otherwise known as The Lance. 
She-mau-kau.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. 
Val, 237, 1862 (misprint). 

Shemps. A Squawmish village community 
on the left bank of Skwamish r., Brit. Col. 
Cémps.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900 
(c=sh). 


Shennosquankin. One of the 3 bands of 


Similkameen Okinagan in British Columbia. — 


Total pop. of Shennosquankin, Ashnola and 
Chuchuwayha bands in 1911, 175. 
Shennoquankin.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 166, 1901. 
Shennoskuankin.—Ibid., 419, 1898. Shen-nos- 
quan-kin.—Ibid., 191, 1883. 
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Sheshebe (‘duck’). A gens of the Chip- 
- pewa. 
_ ‘Muk-ud-a-shib.—Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., v, 45, 1885 (‘black duck’). She-shebe’.—Mor- 


gan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877. Sheshebug.—Tanner, 
Narr., 315, 1830. Shiship.—Gatschet, Ojibwa MS., 
B. A. E., 1882. 


Shilekuatl (Cilzk’ud’il). A Cowichan town 
at Yale, Brit. Col., belonging to the Tsakuam 
tribe (q. v.). Probably the Indian name for 
Yale. Pop. 76 in 1911. 
Cilzk’ua/tl.—Boas in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 454, 1894. 
Lichaltchingko.—Brit. Col. Map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 
1872. Yale.—Can. Ind. Aff., 74, 1878. 

Shimpshon. A body of Salish of Kam- 
loops agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 186 in 1884, the 
last time the name appears. 
Shimps-hon.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1884, 188, 1885. 


Shishaiokoi (Cicai’dqoi). A Squawmish 
village communtiy on the £. coast of Howe sd., 
Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 
474, 1900. 


Shkuet (C’ kué). A village of the Ntlak- 
yapamuk on Fraser r., near Spuzzum, Brit. 
Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv: Can., 
5, 1899. 


Shkuokem (Ckid/kEm, ‘little hills’). A 

village of the Ntlakyapamuk on Fraser r., 

above Spuzzum, Brit. Col_—Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 1899. 


 Shlalki (C’ld'lkt). An insignificant Chilli- 
wak village in s. British Columbia.—Hill- 
Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1902. 


Shubenacadie (Schubenakddi, ‘plenty of 
ground-nuts(?).—Trumbull). A Micmac vil- 
lage and reservation at the head of Shubena- 

_ eadie r., N. of Halifax, Nova Scotia. Pop. 96 
in 1911. 

é Chibenaccadie.—Doc. of 1746 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
x, 70, 1858. Chigabennakadik.—Frye (1760) in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., x, 115, 1809. Shuben- 
akadie.—Rand, Micmac Reading Bk., 81, 1875. 
Shubenecadie.—Macdonald in Can. Ind. Aff. for 1884, 

_ xxix, 1885. 

Shuimp (Caimp, ‘strong’). <A head village 
of the Ntlakyapamuk just above Yale, Fraser 
r., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. 
Can., 5, 1899. 


Shuswap (strictly Sequa’pmuq). The most 
important Salishan tribe of British Columbia, 
formerly holding most of the territory between 
the Columbia r. watershed and Fraser r., in- 
cluding the basin of Thompson r. above Ash- 
croft, embracing Shuswap and Adams lakes, 
and extending n. to include Quesnel lake. 


‘ 


. 
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They now occupy a number of small village 
reservations attached to the Kamloops, Okana- 
gan and Williams Lake agencies, together with 
a small band, descendants of Chief Kinbasket, 
for about 60 years past, permanently settled 
among the Kutenai. On the n. they border 
the Tsilkotin, an Athapascan tribe; on the s. 
and w. the kindred Okinagan, Ntlakyapamuk, 
and Lillooet. They have probably dwindled 
at least one-half since the advent of the miners 
into their country half a century ago, but still 
number more than 2,100, in the following 
bands: Kamloops Agency— Adams Lake, Ash- 
croft, Bonaparte, Deadman Creek, Kamloops, 
Neskainlith or Halaut, North Thompson, 
Little Shuswap Lake; pop. in 1911, 1,135; 
Okanagan Agency — Spallumcheen; pop. in 
1911, 164; Williams Lake Agency — Alkali 
Lake, Canoe Creek, Canim Lake, Clinton, 
Soda Creek, Williams Lake, also Fountain 
and Pavilion (occupied chiefly by Lillooet); 
pop. in 1911, 1,027; Kootenay Agency—Kin- 
basket; pop. in 1911, 63. 

Consult Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 
Ix, sec. 1, 1892; Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., u, Anthr. 1, no. 4, 1900; Ann. Rep. Can. 
Ind. Aff.; Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
1891. (J. M.) 


Atenas.—Morse, Rep. to Sec. War, 371, 1822 (the 
variants of this are from the Takulli word meaning 


‘stranger’). Atnahs.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. 
Soc., 1, 16, 134, 1836. At-naks.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 
296, 1861. Atnans.—De Smet, Oregon Miss., 100, 


1847. Atnas.—Drake, Bk. Inds., vi, 1848. Clulwarp. 
—Fitzhugh in U. S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1857, 328, 1858. 
Ka-la-muh.—Mackay quoted by Dawson in Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 11, 7, 1891 (‘the people: own name). 
Schouchouvaps.—Duflot de Mofras, Oregon, 1, 337, 
1844. Se-huapm-uh.—Mackay, op. cit., 4. Sequ- 
apmuo.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 80, 1890. 
Shewhap.—Anderson quoted by Gibbs in Hist. Mag., 
vu, 77, 1863. Shewhapmuch.—lIbid., 73, 76. She- 
whapmuh.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 
1248, 1884. Shewhapmukh.—Gibbs in Shea’s Lib. 
Am. Ling., x1, vii, 1860-3. She-whaps.—Ross, Ad- 
ventures, 151, 1849. Shoo-schawp.—Kane, Wander- 
ings, 155, 1859. Shooshaps.—Parker, Journal, 299, 
1840. Shooswabs.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19, 
1862. Shoo-wha/-pa-mooh.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Can., sec. u, 4, 1891. Shoushwaps.—Hale in U. 
S. Expl. Exped., vr, 198, 1846. Shouwapemoh.—De 
Smet, Oregon Miss., 63, 1847. Shouwapemot.—lIbid., 
100. Shushwaps.—Hale, op. cit., 205, 1846. Shush- 
wapumsh,.—Ibid. Shuswap-much.—Mayne, Brit. 
Col., 296, 1861. Shuswaps.—lbid. Sioushwaps.— 
De Smet, Oregon Miss., 137, 1847. Sockacheenum.— 
Brit. Adm. Chart, no. 1917. Soushwaps.—Prichard, 
Phys. Hist., v, 427, 1847. Soua’pamug.—Boas in 5th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 10, 1889. Si/quapmuaq.— 
Boasin 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 80, 1890. Thomp- 
son river Indians.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19 
1862. Tlitk’atewi’mtlat.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. 
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Tribes Can., 10, 1889 (‘without shirts and trousers’: 
Kutenai name). Towapummuk.—Brit. Col. 
Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 


map, 


Shuwalethet (Cuwa’lzcrt). A winter vil- 
lage of the Katsey tribe of Cowichan at the s. 
end of Pitt lake, near lower Fraser r., Brit. 
Col.—Boas in Rep. 64th Mtg. Brit. A. A. S., 
454, 1894. 


Siamannas (‘hunters’). A name applied 
generally to the interior Indians by those of 
Washington and British Columbia. This form 
of the word was used for some Salish on What- 
com and Siamanna lakes, n. w. Wash. Simi- 
larly the Ntlakyapamuk were called Somena 
by the Cowichan, while Swddabsh, which was 
applied by the Nisqualli to the Shahaptian 
Khkitat and Yakima, is said to have the same 
meaning. (Gibbs in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 
341, 1877). This last, however, resembles 
Swedebish, a name given to one of the Skagit 
tribes on Whidbey id., Puget sd. 

(J. R. 8.) 


Saw-meena.—Anderson quoted by Gibbs in Hist. 
Mag., vu, 73, 1863, Sema’mila.—Teit in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 167, 1900. Sia-man-nas.—Fitz- 
hugh in Ind. Aff. Rep. 1857, 329, 1858. Si-him-e-na. 
—Mahoney (1869), ibid., 70, 576, 1869 (or Stick Indi- 
ans). Some-na.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. 
1891, sec. 11, 6, 1892. 


Siatlhelaak (Siailgéla’aq). A division of 
the Nuhalk, a branch of the Bellacoola.of the 


coast of British Columbia.—Boas in 7th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 


Siccameen. A Cowichan tribe on Oyster 

bay, s. r. Vancouver id.; pop. 40 in 1906, 42 
in 1911. 
Ceqemén.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. Siccameen.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 164, 1901. Sickameen.—lIbid. 
120, 316, 1880. Sick-a-mun.—Ibid., 308, 1879. 
Tickarneens.—Ibid., lix, 1877. 

Sichanetl (Sitca’nétl). A Songish division 
at Oak bay, s. end of Vancouver id.—Boas in 
6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 17, 1890. 


Siechem (Sié’tckm, ‘sandy’). A Squaw- 
mish village community on the right bank of 
Skwamish r., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 


Siguniktawak (‘inhabitants of cape Chig- 
necto,’ from sigunikt, ‘foot cloth,’ the native 
name of the cape). A Micmac band on a 
reservation near Parrsborough, Cumberland 
co., Nova Scotia. The number connected with 
the agency was 90 in 1911. 


Siguniktawak. A Micmac band in-Pictou 
co., Nova Scotia (Rand, Micmac Reading Bk., 
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81, 1875). The Micmac now in this county 


reserves and numbered 161 in 1911. 


Sihasapakhcha 
Sihasapa band. 
Black footed ones.—Culbertson in Smithson. Rep. 
1850, 141, 1851. Siha-sapa-qtca.—Dorsey in 15th 
Rep. B. A E., 219, 1897. 
to Dorsey, 1884. 


(Blackfeet proper). <A 


Sihasapa-rca.— Swift, letter 


Sikokitsimiks (‘black doors’). 
the Piegan division of the Siksika. 
Black Doors.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 225, 
1892. Si-k6Oh’-i-tsim.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. 
Mo. Val., 264, 1862 (trans. ‘band with black doors’). 
Sik’-o-kit-sim-iks.—Grinnell, op. cit., 209. 


occupy the Fisher Grant and Indian Island 
7 
A band of | 


Sikopoksimaiks (‘black-fat roasters’). A 
band of the Piegan division of the Siksika. 
Black Fat Roasters.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
225, 1892. Sik-o-pok’-si-maiks.—Ibid., 209 

Sikosuilarmiut (‘inhabitants of the shore 
without an ice floe’). An Eskimo tribe in- 
habiting the region about King cape, s. w. 
Baffin island. They are settled in two places, 
Nurata and Sikosuilak. 


Sekoselar.—Gilder, Schwatka’s Search, 181, 1881. 
Sekoselar Innuits.—Nourse, Am. Explor., 200, 1884. 
Sicosuilarmiut.—Boas in Trans. Anthr. Soc. Wash., 
95,1884. Sikosuilarmiut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
421, 1888. Ssikossuilar-miut.—Boas in Deutsche 
Geog. Blitt., viz, no. 1, 1885. 


Siksahpuniks (‘black blood’). A band of 
the Kainah division of the Siksika. 
Blackblood.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 209, 
1892. Siks-ah’-pun-iks.—Ibid. 

Siksika (‘black feet’, from siksinam ‘black’, 
ka the root of ogkatsh‘foot’. The origin of the 
name is disputed, but it is commonly believed 
to have reference to the discolouring of their 
moccasins by the ashes of the prairie fires; it 
may possibly have reference to black-painted 
moccasins, such as were worn by the Pawnee, 
Sihasapa, and other tribes). An important 
Algonquian confederacy of the northern plains, — 
consisting of three subtribes, the Siksika proper 
or Blackfeet, the Kainah or Bloods, and the 
Piegan, the whole body being popularly known 
as Blackfeet. In close alliance with these are 
the Atsina and the Sarsi. 

Within the recent historic period, until 
gathered upon reservations, the Blackfeet 
held most of the immense territory stretch- 
ing almost from North Saskatchewan r., 
Alta. and Sask., to the southern head- 
streams of the Missouri in Montana, and 
from about long. 105° to the base of the 
Rocky mts. A century earlier, or about 
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1790, they were found by Mackenzie occu- 
pying the upper and middle South Saskatche- 
wan, with the Atsina on the lower course of 
the same stream, both tribes being apparently 
in slow migration toward the n. w. (Mackenzie, 
Voy., lxx—Ixxi, 1801). This would make them 
the vanguard of the Algonquian movement 
from the Red River country. With the excep- 
tion of a temporary occupancy by invading 
Cree, this extreme northern region has always, 
within the historic period, been held by Atha- 
pascan tribes. The tribe is now settled on 
three reservations in Alberta, and one in 
Nn. w. Montana, about half being on each side 
of the international boundary. 

So far as history and tradition go, the Black- 
feet have been roving buffalo hunters, dwelling 
in tipis and shifting periodically from place to 
place, without permanent habitations, without 
the pottery art or canoes, and without agricul- 
ture excepting for the sowing and gathering of 
a species of native tobacco. They also gath- 
ered the camas root in the foot-hills. Their 
traditions go back to a time when they had no 
horses and hunted their game on foot; but as 
early as Mackenzie’s time, before 1800, they 
already had many horses, taken from tribes 
farther to the s., and later they became noted 
for their great horse herds. It is entirely 
probable that their spread over the plains 
region was due largely to the acquisition of the 
horse, and, about the same time, of the gun. 
They were arestless, aggressive, and predatory 
people, and, excepting for the Atsina and Sarsi, 
who lived under their protection, were con- 
stantly at war with all their neighbours, the 
Cree, Assiniboin, Sioux, Crows, Flatheads, 
and Kutenai. While never regularly at war 
with the United States, their general attitude 
toward Americans in the early days was one 
~ of hostility, while maintaining a doubtful 
friendship with the Hudson’s Bay Co. 

Their culture was that of the Plains tribes 
generally, although there is evidence of an 
earlier culture, approximately that of the tribes 
of the Eastern forests. The 3 main divisions 
seem to have been independent of each other, 
each having its own Sun dance, council, and 


elective head-chief, although the Blackfeet 


proper appear to have been the original nucleus. 
Each of the 3 was subdivided into a number of 
bands, of which Grinnell enumerates 45 in all. 
It has been said that these bands were gentes, 
but if so, their gentile character is no longer 
apparent. There is also a military and fra- 
ternal organization, similar to that existing in 
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other Plains tribes, known among the Black- 
feet as the I[kunuhkahtsi, or ‘All Comrades,’ 
and consisting formerly, according to Grinnell 
of at least 12 orders or societies, most of which 
are now extinct. They have a great number 
of dances—religious, war, and social—besides 
secret societies for various purposes, together 
with many “sacred bundles,” around each of 
which centres aritual. Practically every adult 
has also his personal ‘‘medicine.’”’ Both sexes 
may be members of some societies. Their 
principal deities are the Sun, and a supernatural 
being known as Napi, ‘Old Man,’ who may be 
an incarnation of the same idea. The dead 
are usually deposited in trees or sometimes laid 
away in tipis erected for the purpose on promi- 
nent hills. 

As usual, many of the early estimates of 
Blackfoot population are plainly unreliable. 
The best appears to be that of Mackenzie, 
who estimated them about 1790 at 2,250 to 
2,500 warriors, or perhaps 9,000 souls. In 
1780-81, in 1837-38, in 1845, in 1857-58, and 
in 1869 they suffered great losses by smallpox. 
In 1864 they were reduced by measles, and in 
1883-84 some 600 of those in Montana died of 
sheer starvation in consequence of the sudden 
extinction of the buffalo coincident with a 
reduction of rations. The official Indian re- 
port for 1858 gave them 7,300 souls, but 
another estimate, quoted by Hayden as having 
been made ‘‘under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances” about the same time, gives them 
2,400 warriors and 6,720 souls. In 1909 they 
were officially reported to number in all 4,635, 
viz.: Blackfoot agency, Alberta, 795;* Blood 
agency, Alberta, 1,174; Piegan agency, Al- 
berta, 471; Blackfoot agency (Piegan), Mon- 
tana, 2,195. 

Consult Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
1892; Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 
1862; Schultz, My Life as an Indian, 1907; 
Wissler (1) in Ontario Archeol. Rep. for 1905, 
1906, (2) in Anthr. Pap. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
v, pt. 1, 1910. (J. M.) 
Ah-hi’-ta-pe.—Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 289, 
1871 (former name for themselves; t:ans. ‘blood peo- 
ple’). Ayatchinini.—Baraga, Eng.-Otch. Dict., 29, 
1878 (Chippewa name). AyAtchiyiniw.—Lacombe, 
Dict. Langue Cris, 325, 1864 (‘stranger,’ ‘alien,’ ‘enemy’: 
Cree name for Siksika, Bloods, and Piegan). Beaux 
Hommes.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 35, 1744. Black- 


feet.—Writer of 1786 in Mass. Hist. Soe. Coll., Ist s., 
mt, 24, 1794. Blackfoot.—Lewis and Clark, Discov., 


*In 1911, there were 2,337 in Alberta; 767 in the 
Blackfoot agency, 1,122 in the Blood and 448 in the 
Piegan. 
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58, 1806. Carmeneh.—Crow MS. vocab., B. A. E. 
(Crow name). Choch-Katit.—Maximilian, Trav., 1, 
247, 1841 (Arikara name). Chokitapia.—L’Heureux 
in Jour. Anthr. Inst., G. B., 162, Nov. 1885. Cuskee- 
teh-waw-thesseetuck.—Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 


97, 1824, E-chip-8-ta.—Long, Exped. Rocky Mts., 
ur, lxxix, 1823 (Crow name). Erchipeetay.—Gallatin 
in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 377, 1836 (Crow name). 
High-minded people.—Morgan, Consang. and Affin., 
289, 1871. Ish-te-pit’-e.—Hayden, Ethnog. and 
Philol. Mo. Val., 402, 1862 (Crow name). Issi-Chu- 
picha.—Maximilian, Trav., u, 234, 1841 (Hidatsa 
name; French form). Issi-Schiipischa.—lIbid. (Hi- 
datsa name; German form). Itsisihisa.—Matthews, 


Hidatsa Inds., 217; 1877 (Hidatsa name). I tsi 8 pi 
ga.—Ibid., 162 (Hidatsa name: ‘black feet,’ from sipisa 
‘black,’ and ‘tisi ‘foot’). It-zd-sy-pe-sha.—Long, 
Exped. Rocky Mts., 1, lxxxiv, 1823 (Hidatsa name). 
Katce.—Wilson, Rep. on N. W. Tribes to Brit. A. A. 8. 
11, 1888 (Sarsi name). Ka-wi’-na-han.—Hayden, 
Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 326, 1862 (‘black people’: 
Arapaho name). Makadewana-ssidok.—Gatschet, 
Ojibwa MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Chippewa name). Mama- 
kata’ wana-si’ta’-ak.—Gatschet, Fox MS., B. A. E., 
1882 (Fox name). Mkatewetitéta.—Gatschet, Shaw- 
nee MS., B. A. E., 1879 (Shawnee name; pl. Mkatewe- 
titetchki). Mukkudda Ozitunnug.—Tanner, Narr., 
316, 1830 (Ottawa name). Netsepoyé.—Hale in Rep. 
Brit. A. A. S. 1885, 707, 1886 (‘people who speak one 
language’: name sometimes used by the confederacy). 
Pahkee.—Lewis and Clark, Exped., 1, 408, 1814 (Sho- 
shoni name). Paik.—Gebow, Snake Vocab., 7, 1868. 
Par’-keeh.—Stuart, Montana As It Is, 238, 1865. 
Patas-negras.—Barriero, Ojeada sobre Nuevo México, 
app., 10, 1832. Pawkees.—Lewis and Clark, Exped., 
I, 418, 1814. Peiki.—Gebow, Snake Vocab., 7, 1868. 
Pieds-noirs.—De Smet, Miss., 84, 1844. Pike.— 
Gebow, Snake Vocab., 7, 1868 (Shoshoni name). Po’- 
o-mas.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 290, 
1862 (‘blankets whitened with earth’: Cheyenne name). 
Saha/ntla4.—A. F. Chamberlain, inf’n, 1903 (‘bad peo- 
ple’: Kutenai name). SaketQpiks.—McLean, Inds., 
130, 1889. Sasitka.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v1, 688, 
1857. Sat-sia-qua.—Robinson, Gt. Fur Land, 187, 
1879. Satsikaa.—Hale, Ethnol. and Philol., 219, 1846. 
Sawketakix.—Hale in Rep. Brit. A. A. S. 1885, 707, 
1886 (‘men of the plains’: name sometimes used by 
themselves). Saxce-koe-koon.—Franklin, Journ. Po- 
lar Sea, 97, 1824. S’chkoé.—Mengarini, Kalispelm 
Dict., B. A. E., 1877 (Kalispel name; abbreviated form). 
S’chkoéishin.—Ibid. (Kalispel name, from  kodi, 
‘black’). Schwarzfiissige.—Giissefeld, map, 1797. 
Seksekai.— Maximilian, Trav., 245, 1843. Sic&’bé.— 
Dorsey, Kansas MS. vocab., B.A.E., 1882 (Kansa name.) 
Si-ha’-sa-pa.—Cook, Yankton MS. vocab., B.A.E., 1882 
(‘black feet’: Yankton name). Sikcitano.—Can. Ind. 
Aff., 125, 1902. Siksekai.—Maximilian, Trav., 245, 
1843. Sik-sika’.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. 
Val., 264, 1862. Siksikai.—Maximilian (1839) quoted 
by Hayden, ibid., 256. Sikskékuanak.—Hale, Eth- 
nol. and Philol., 219, 1846. Sitkeas.—Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, 111, 252, 1853. Six-he-kie-koon.—Henry, 
MS. vocab., 1808. Sixikau’a.—Tims, Blackfoot Gram. 
and Dict., 112, 1889. Skudishéni.—Gatschet, Okina- 
gan MS., B. A. E., 1883 (‘black foot’: Salish name). 
Slaves.—Coues, Henry and Thompson Jour., 1814. 
Stxuaiyn.—Ibid. (‘black’: Okinagan name). Tofi- 
konko.—Mooney in 17th Rep. B. A. E., 1, 426, 1898 
Cblack legs’: Kiowa name). Tuhu’vti-6mokat.— 
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Gatschet, Comanche MS., B. A. E., 1884. (Comanche 
name, from tuhivti ‘black’). Wateni’hte.—Gatschet, 
Arapaho MS., B. A. E., 1882 (Arapaho name). Yat- 
cheé-thinyoowuc.—Riehardson quoted by Franklin, 
Journ. Polar Sea, 96, 1824 (‘strangers’: Cree name for 
several tribes, including the Siksika). 


Siksika. A tribe of the Siksika confederacy 
(q. v.). They now live on a reservation in 
Alberta, Canada, on upper Bow r., and are 
officially known as the Running Rabbit and 
Yellow Horse bands. They were divided into 
the following subtribes or bands: Aisikstu- 
kiks, Apikaiyiks, Emitahpahksaiyiks, Motah- 
tosiks, Puhksinahmahyiks, Saiyiks, Siksino- 
kaks, Tsiniktsistsoyiks. Pop. 942 in 1902, 
767 in 1911. 


Siksinokaks (‘black elks’). A subtribe or 
band of the Kainah division of the Siksika or 
Blackfeet, and also of the Siksika proper. 
Black Elks.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 208, 
209, 1892. Sik-si-no’-kai-iks.—Hayden, Ethnog. 
and Philol. Mo. Val., 264, 1862. Siks-in’-o-kaks.— 
Grinnell, op. cit. 

Siksinokaks. 
Siksika. 
Siks-in’-o-kaks.—Grinnell, 
208, 1892. 

Siktokkis. A town of the Ahousaht Noot- 
ka on the n. arm of Clayoquot sd., Vancouver 
id. It was destroyed by Admiral Denham in 
Oct. 1864 in punishment for the killing of the 
crew of the trading schooner Kingfisher. 
Sik-tok-kis.—Sproat, Savage life, 197, 1868. 


A subtribe or band of the 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 


Sikutsipumaiks (‘black patched mocca- 
sins’). A band of the Piegan division of the 
Siksika or Blackfeet. 


Black Patched Moccasins.—Grinnell, Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales, 225, 1892. Si-ka’-tsi-po-maks.—Hay- 
den, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 264, 1862 (trans. 
‘band with black patched moccasins’). Sik-ut’-si- 
pum-aiks.—Grinnell, op. cit., 209. 


Sillery. A Jesuit mission village estab- 
lished in 1637 on St. Lawrence r., a few 
miles above Quebec. The Algonkin and 
Montagnais were first gathered there and were 
joined at the close of King Philip’s war in 
1679 by Abnaki from Kennebec r. in Maine in 
such numbers that it soon became virtually an 
Abnaki village. In 1683-85 the inhabitants 
removed to St. Francis, and the village was 


deserted. (J. M.) 

Kamiskwawangachit.—Vetromile in Me. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., v1, 213, 1859 (‘where they catch salmon with the 
spear’: Abnaki name). Sciller.—Lahontan (1703) 
quoted by Richardson, Arct. Exped., um, 39, 1851. 
Silem.—Jefferys, Fr. Doms., pt. 1, map, 1761 (mis- 
print). Sillerie—Doc. of 1759 in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., x, 1037, 1858. Sillery.—Denonville (1687), ibid., 
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Ix, 354, 1855. 
gion name). 
1761. 


St. Joseph.—Vetromile, op. cit. (mis- 
Syllery.—Jefferys, Fr. Doms., pt. 1, 10, 


Similkameen.~ The local name for several 
bands of Okinagan on a river of the same name, 
aN. w. tributary of the Okanagan, Brit. Col. 
Under the term ‘“Similkameen group’ are 
classed 3 or 4 villages in the Canadian Reports 
of Indian Affairs, namely, Shennosquankin, 
Keremeos, Chuchuwayha, and, subsequently, 
Ashnola, having an aggregate population of 
175 in 1911. These Indians are also divided 
into Lower and Upper Similkameen, with 138 
and 37 inhabitants, respectively, in 1911. 
Chitwout Indians.—Brit. Col. Map, Ind. Aff., Victo- 
ria, 1872 (in two villages on Similkameen r.). Sa- 
milk-a-nuigh.—Ross, Adventures, 290, 1849. Simi- 
likameen.—Can. Ind. Aff., 74, 1878. Similkameen. 
—Ibid., 364, 1897. Smelkameen.—lIbid., 309, 1879. 
Smilé’qamux.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 0, 
167, 1900 (=‘people of Similkameen’). Smilkameen. 
Can. Ind. Aff. 1880, 317, 1881. Smilkamin.—Gat- 


schet, MS., B. A. E. (Salish name). Smilkémix.— 
Ibid. 


Sindas-kun (Si’ndas kun, ‘village on a 
point always smelling’). A Haida town in the 
Ninstints country belonging to the Kaidju- 
kegawai.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, 1905. 


Sindatahls (Si’/ndAt/als, ‘gambling place’). 
A Haida town of a branch of the Kuna-lanas 
family called Djus-hade, formerly near T’soo- 
skahli, an inner expansion of Masset inlet, 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col.—Swanton, 
Gont. Haida, 281, 1905. 


Sinegainsee (Sine-gain’-see, ‘creeping thing’, 
i.e. ‘snake’). A clan of the Hurons.—Morgan, 
Anc. Soc., 153, 1877. 


Singa (Si’figa, ‘winter [village]’). A Haida 
town of the Kas-lanas family, situated on the 
N. side of Tasoo harbour, w. coast of Moresby 
id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 


Sinimiut. A Central Eskimo tribe on 
Pelly bay, Arctic coast, Kee. They live on 
musk-ox and salmon like the tribes of Hudson 
bay, and have also an abundance of seals. 
They numbered 45 in 1902. 


Pelly Bay Eskimo.—Ausland, 653, 1885. “Sinamiut. 
—Boas in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xv, pt. 2, 377, 
1907. Sinimijut.—Boas in Zeitschr. Ges. f. Erdk., 
226, 1883. Sinimiut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
451, 1888. 


Sinopah (Sin’-o-pah, ‘kit-foxes’, ‘Piegans’). 
A society of the Ikunuhkatsi, or All Comrades, 
in the Piegan tribe of the Siksika. It is now 
obsolete among the Piegan, but still existed 


. 
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with the Kainah in 1892.—Grinnell, Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales, 221, 1892. 


_Sintaktl (Sinta’kL, ‘reached the bottom’, 
or ‘bottom of the hill’). A Ntlakyapamuk 
village 30 or 40 m. above Yale, on the w. side 
of Fraser r., Brit. Col. 

C’nta’k’tl.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Sury. Can., 5, 
1899. Shuitackle.—Can. Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. Sin- 


ta’/kt.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 169, 
1900. 


Siorartijung. A spring settlement of 
Padlimiut Eskimo on the coast s. of Home bay, 
Baffin island, Franklin—Boas in 6th Rep. 
B, A. E., map, 1888. 


Siouan Family. The most populous lin- 
guistic family nN. of Mexico, next to the Algon- 
quian. The name is taken from a term applied 
to the largest and best known tribal group or 
confederacy belonging to the family, the Sioux 
or Dakota, which, in turn, is an abbreviation 
of Nadowessioux, a French corruption of 
Nadowe-is-iw, the appellation given them by 
the Chippewa. It signifies ‘snake,’ ‘adder,’ 
and, by metaphor, ‘enemy.’ 

Before changes of domicile took place among 
them, resulting from contact with whites, the 
principal body extended from the w. bank of 
the Mississippi northward from the Arkansas 
nearly to the Rocky mts., except for certain 
sections held by the Pawnee, Arikara, Chey- 
enne, Arapaho, Blackfeet, Comanche, and 
Kiowa. The Dakota proper also occupied 
territory on the E. side of the river, from the 
mouth of the Wisconsin to Mille Lacs, and the 
Winnebago were about the lake of that name 
and the head of Green bay. Northward, Siouan 
tribes extended some distance into Canada, in 
the direction of lake Winnipeg. A second group 
of Siouan tribes, embracing the Catawba, Sara 
or Cheraw, Saponi, Tutelo, and several others, 
occupied the central part of North Carolina 
and South Carolina and the piedmont region 
of Virginia (see Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the 


. East, Bull. B. A. E., 1894), while the Biloxi 


dwelt in Mississippi along the Gulf coast, and 
the Ofo on Yazoo r. in the same state. 
According to tradition the Mandan and 
Hidatsa reached the upper Missouri from the 
N. E., and, impelled by the Dakota, moved 
slowly upstream to their present location 


- Some time after the Hidatsa reached the 


Missouri, internal troubles broke out, and part, 
now called the.Crows, separated and moved 
westward to the neighborhood of Yellowstone 
r. The Dakota formerly inhabited the forest 


* 
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region of s. Minnesota, and do not seem to have 
gone out upon the plains until hard pressed by 
the Chippewa, who had been supplied with 
guns by the French. According to all the 
evidence available, traditional, and otherwise, 
the so-called Chiwere tribes—Iowa, Oto, and 
Missouri—separated from the Winnebago or 
else moved westward to the Missouri from the 
same region. The five remaining tribes of this 
group—Omaha, Ponca, Osage, Kansa, and 
Quapaw—which have been called Dhegiba by 
Dorsey, undoubtedly lived together as one 
tribe at some former time and were probably 
living on the Mississippi. Part moving 
farther down became known as “downstream 
people,’”’ Quapaw, while those who went up 
were the “upstream people,” Omaha. These 
latter moved Nn. w. along the river and divided 
into the Osage, Kansa, Ponca, and Omaha 
proper. As to the more remote migrations 
that must have taken place in such a widely 
scattered stock, different theories are held. 
By some, it is supposed that the various sections 
of the family have become dispersed from a 
district near that occupied by the Winnebago, 
or, on the basis of traditions recorded by Gal- 
latin and Long, from some point on the n. side 
of the Great lakes. By others, a region close 
to the eastern Siouans is considered their 
primitive home, whence the Dhegiha moved 


westward down the Ohio, while the Dakota, 


Winnebago, and cognate tribes kept a more 
northerly course near the Great lakes. The 
tribes of the Manahoac confederacy were 
encountered by Capt. John Smith in 1608, but, 
after that time, all the eastern Siouans 
decreased rapidly in numbers through Iroquois 
attacks and European aggression. Finally the 
remnants of the northern tribes, consisting 
chiefly of Tutelo and Saponi, accompanied the 
Tuscarora northward to the Iroquois and were 
adopted by the Cayuga in 1753. On the 
destruction of their village by Sullivan in 1779 
they separated, the Saponi remaining with the 
Cayuga in New York, while the Tutelo fled to 
Canada with other Cayuga. From the few 
survivors of the latter tribe, Hale and J. O. 
Dorsey obtained sufficient material to estab- 
lish their Siouan connections, but they are now 
almost extinct. The fate of the Saponi is 
probably the same. The southern tribes of 
this eastern Siouan group consolidated with 
the Catawba, and continued to decrease steadi- 
ly in numbers, so that at the present time there 
are only about 100 remaining of the whole con- 
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federated body. Some of the eastern Siouan 
tribes may have been reached by De Soto; 
they are mentioned by the Spanish captain 
Juan Pardo, who conducted an expedition into 
the interior of South Carolina in 1567. 

The Biloxi were first noted by Iberville, 
who found them in 1699 on Pascagoula r., 
Miss. In the next century they moved n. w. 
and settled on Red r., La., where the remnant 
was found by Gatschet in 1886 and their 
affinities determined. These people reported 
that another section had moved into Texas 
and joined the Choctaw. 

The Ofo, called Ushpi by their neighbours, 
are first mentioned by Iberville in 1699, but 


_ were probably encountered the year preceding 


by the missionaries, De Montigny, Davion, La 
Source, and St. Cosme, though not specifically 
mentioned. Unlike the other Yazoo tribes, 
they sided with the French in the great Natchez 
war and continued to live near the Tunica 
Indians. Their Siouan affinity was demon- 
strated by Swanton in 1908 through a vocabu- 
lary collected from the last survivor. 

The first known meeting between any west- 
ern Siouans and the whites was in 1541, when 
De Soto reached the Quapaw villages in BE. 
Arkansas. The earliest notice of the main 
northwestern group is probably that in the 
Jesuit Relation of 1640, where mention is made 
of the Winnebago, Dakota, and Assiniboin. 
As early as 1658 the Jesuit missionaries had 
heard of the existence of 30 Dakota villages in 
the region Nn. from the Potawatomi mission at 
St. Michel, about the head of Green bay, 
Wis. In 1680 Father Hennepin was taken 
prisoner by the same tribe. 

In 1804-05 Lewis and Clark passed through 
the centre of this region and encountered most 
of the Siouan tribes. Afterward, expeditions 
into and through their country were numerous} 
traders settled among them in numbers, and 
were followed in course of time by permanent 
settlers, who pressed them into narrower and 
narrower areas until they were finally removed 
to Oklahoma or confined to reservations 
in the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Montana. 
Throughout all this period the Dakota proved 
themselves most consistently hostile to the 
intruders. In 1862 occurred a bloody Santee 
uprising in Minnesota that resulted in the 
removal of all of the eastern Dakota from that 
state, and in 1876 the outbreak among the 
western Dakota and the cutting off of Custer’s 
command. Later still the Ghost-dance reli- 
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gion (q. v.) spread among the Sioux proper, 
culminating in the affair of Wounded Knee, 
Dec. 29, 1890. 

It is impossible to make statements of the 
customs and habits of these people that will 
be true for the entire group. Nearly all of the 
eastern tribes and most of the southern tribes 
belonging to the western group raised corn, 
but the Dakota (except some of the eastern 
bands) and the Crows depended almost entirely 
on the buffalo and other game animals, the 
buffalo entering very deeply into the economic 
and religious life of all the tribes of this section. 
In the E. the habitations were bark and mat 
wigwams, but on the plains earth lodges and 
skin tipis were used. Formerly they had no 
domestic animals except dogs, which were 
utilized in transporting the tipis and all 
other family belongings, including children, 

but later their place was largely taken 
by horses, the introduction of which consti- 
tuted a new epoch in the life of all Plains tribes, 
facilitating their migratory movements and 
the pursuit of the buffalo, and doubtless con- 
tributing largely to the ultimate extinction of 
that animal. 

Taking the reports of the United States and 
Canadian Indian offices as a basis and making 
a small allowance for bands or individuals not 
here enumerated, the total number of Indians 
of Siouan stock may be placed at about 40,800. 

The Tutelo, Biloxi, and probably the rest of 
the eastern Siouan tribes were organized 
internally into clans with maternal descent; 


the Dakota, Mandan, and Hidatsa consisted 


of many non-totemic bands or villages, the 
Crows of non-totemic gentes, and the rest of 
the tribes of totemic gentes. 

The Siouan family is divided as follows: 

I. Dakota-Assiniboin group: 1, Mdewakan- 
ton; 2, Wahpekute (forming, with the Mdewa- 
kanton, the Santee); 3, Sisseton; 4, Wahpeton 
5, Yankton; 6, Yanktonai; 7, Teton (a) 
Sichangu or Brulés, (b) Itazipcho or Sans Arcs, 
(c) Sihasapa or Blackfeet, (d) Miniconjou, (e) 
Oohenonpa or Two Kettles, (f) Oglala, (g) 
Hunkpapa; 8, Assiniboin. 

II. Dhegiha group: 1, Omaha; 2, Ponca; 
3, Quapaw; 4, Osage (a) Pahatsi, (b) Utsehta, 
(c) Santsukhdhi; 5, Kansa. 

III. Chiwere group: 1, Iowa; 2, Oto; 3, 
Missouri. 

IV. Winnebago. 

V. Mandan. 

VI. Hidatsa group: 1, Hidatsa; 2, Crows. 
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VII. Biloxi group: 1, Biloxi; 2, Ofo. 

VIII. Eastern division: 1, Monacan group, 
almost extinct: A, Monacan confederacy— 
(a) Monacan, (b) Meipontsky, (c) Mohemen- 
cho; B, Tutelo confederacy—(a) Tutelo, (b) 
Saponi, (c) Occaneechi; C, Manahoac confed- 
eracy—(a) Manahoac, (b) Stegaraki, (c) 
Shackaconia, (d) Tauxitania, (e) Ontponea, 
(f) Tegninateo, (g) Whonkentia, (h) Hassin- 
unga; D, Catawba group—(a) Catawba, (b) 
Woccon, (c) Sissipahaw, (d) Cape Fear Indians 
(?) (e) Warrennuncock (?), (f) Adshusheer, 
(g) Eno, (h) Waxhaw, (i) Sugeree, (j) Santee, 
(k) Wateree (?), (1).Sewee (?), (m) Congaree 
(?), all extinct except the Catawba; E, (a) 
Cheraw, (b) Keyauwee, both extinct; F, (a) 
Pedee (?), (b) Waccamaw (?), (c) Winyaw (?), 
(d) Hooks (?), (e) Backhooks (?), all extinct. 


(CeTie canes) 
>Dacotan.—Lapham, Inds. Wis., 6, 1870. >Da- 
kotan.—Powell in Ist Rep. B. A. E., xvii, xix, 1881. 
>Sioux.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 121, 
306, 1836; Prichard, Phys. Hist. Mankind, v, 408, 1847 
(follows Gallatin); Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 
ir, pt. 1, xcix, 77, 1848 (as in 1836); Berghaus (1845), 
Physik. Atlas, map 17, 1848; ibid., 1852; Gallatin in 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 11, 402, 1853; Berghaus, 
Physik. Atlas, map 72, 1887. >Sioux.—Latham, Nat. 
Hist. Man, 333, 1850 (includes Winebagoes, Dakotas, 
Assineboins, Upsaroka, Mandans, Minetari, Osage); 
Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 58, 1856 (mere 
mention of family); Latham, Opuscula, 327, 1860; 
Latham, El. Comp. Philol., 458, 1862. >Sioux- 
Osages.—Balbi, Atlas Ethnogr., 55, 1826. >Cataw- 
bas.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 87, 1836 
(Catawbas and Woccons); Bancroft, Hist. U. S., m, 
245, and map, 1840; Prichard, Phys. Hist. Mankind, v, 
399, 1847; Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 1, pt. 1, 
xcix, 77, 1848; Keane in Stanford, Compend., Cent. and 
So. Am., app., 460, 473, 1878. >Catahbas.—Berg- 
haus (1845), Physik. Atlas, map 17, 1848; ibid., 1852. 
Catawba.—Latham, Nat. Hist. Man, 334, 1850 (Woc- 
coon are allied); Gallatin in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
i, 401, 1853. >Kataba.—Gatschet in Am. Antiq., 
Iv, 238, 1882; Gatschet, Creek Migr. Leg., 1, 15, 1884; 
Gatschet in Science, 413, Apr. 29, 1887. =>Woccons.— 
Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 306, 1836 (num- 
bered and given as a distinct family in table, but incon- 
sistently noted in footnote where referred to as Cataw- 
ban family). >Dahcotas.—Bancroft, Hist. U. S., m1, 
243, 1840. >Dakotas.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. 
Mo. Val., 232, 1862 (treats of Dakotas, Assiniboins, 
Crows, Minnitarees, Mandans, Omahas, Towas). 
>Dacotah.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., Cent. and 
So. Am., app., 460, 470, 1878 (the following are the main 
divisions given: Isaunties, Sissetons, Yantons, Teetons, 
Assiniboines, Winnebagos, Punkas, Omahas, Missouris, 
Iowas, Otoes, Kaws, Quappas, Osages, Upsarocas, Min- 


netarees). >Dakota.—Berghaus, Physik. Atlas, map, 
72, 1887. =Siouan.—Powell in 7th Rep. B. A. E., 
111, 1891. 


Sipiwithiniwuk (‘river people’). A divi- 
sion of the Sakawithiniwuk, or Wood Cree. 
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Sirmiling. A winter settlement of the 
Akudnirmiut Eskimo on the n. coast of Baffin 
island, near the nN. w. end of Home bay. 
Sirmilling.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Sisintlae (Si’sinLaé, ‘the Si’nuaés’). The 
name of gentes among the Goasila, Nakoaktok, 
Nimkish, Tlauitsis, and true Kwakiutl. 
Séntlaé.—Boas in Petermanns Mitteil., pt. 5, 130, 
1887. Si’sintaé.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 330, 
1897. 

Siyita (Siyi’ta). A Cowichan tribe whose 
village was Skuhamen, at Agassiz, on lower 


Fraser r., Brit. Col—Boas in 64th Rep. Brit. 


A. A.S., 454, 1894. 


Skae (Sqa-i). A Haida town of the Kaidju- 
kegawai, formerly close to cape St. James, at the 
s. end of Queen Charlotte ids., B.C. It is 
said to have been so named because its inhabi- 
tants here skinned the sea lions which they 
killed on the Kerouart isles—Swanton, Cont. 
‘Haida, 277, 1905. 


Skaiakos (Sqat'agds). A Seechelt sept with 
many settlements but no fixed abode (Hill- 
Tout in Jour. Anthr. Inst., 23, 1904). For 
general habitat, see Seechelt. 


Skaialo (Sqaid’lé). A  Chilliwak village 
in s. British Columbia, with 13 inhabitants in 
1911. 


Isquahala.—Can. Ind. Aff., 78, 1878. SaQaia’lo.— 
Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1902. Squehala.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 309, 1879 Squiahla.—lIbid., pt. um, 
160, 1901. Squiala.—Ibid., pt. 1, 14,1911. Squihala.— 
Tbid., 74, 1878. 


Skaiametl. A Kwantlen village at New 
Westminster, on Fraser r., Brit. Col. Pop. 
42 in 1911, including Kikait. 

New Westminster.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 11, 72, 1902. 
Soqai’ametl.—Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 54, 1902. 
Tcé’tstles.—Boas in Rep. B. A. A. S., 454, 1894. 

Skaiets (Sqai’Ets). A Kwantlen village on 
Stave r.,.an affluent of lower Fraser r., Brit. 
Col.—Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 54, 
1902. 


Skaito. A camp on the w. coast of the 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., occupied by 
Haida at the time of the gold excitement at 
Gold Harbour in 1852-60. It is sometimes 
spoken of erroneously as a town and confused 
with Kaisun and Chaahl. 


Kai-shun.—Dawson, Q. Charlotte Ids., 1688, map, 
1878 (mis-applied). Sqai’-tao.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
280, 1905. Tlg'a/it.—Boas ,12th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 
Can., 24, 1898 (misapplied). 


Skakaiek (Sqdgai'zk). A Squawmish vil- 
lage community on the right bank of Skwa- 


“Tbid., 78, 1878. 
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mish r., Brit. Col.— Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit™ 
A. A. §., 474, 1900. 


Skanahwahti (‘beyond the stream.’—_ 
Hewitt). An Onondaga, known generally to — 
the whites as John Buck, the firekeeper of his — 
tribe in Canada; died about 1893 at Brant-— 
ford, Ontario. He gave Horatio Hale valuable 
aid in preparing the Iroquois Book of Rites | 
(1883), and was much esteemed. He was 
official keeper and interpreter of the tribal 
wampum. (w.M.B.) 


Ee 


Skanuka (Sya-nu-xa). A name applied by 
Dawson (Queen Charlotte Ids., 134, 1880) to — 
one of the four clans into which he erroneously 
supposed the Haida to be divided. It may be 
otherwise spelled Sg - anag - wa, and is the native ~ 
term for ‘supernatural power.’ Dawson — 
translates it ‘‘killer-whale,’”’ but the more — 
usual name for the killer-whale is sg-ana, 
though this animal was indeed so named be- 
cause it was held to be supernatural. Dawson’s 
mistake arose from the fact that the Tsim-— 
shian of the mainland opposite are divided — 
into four clans, and among the Haida the 
killer whale is a very important crest belong- 


ing to one of the two clans. (J. R. 8.) 
7 

Skaos (Sq/a’os, probably ‘salmonberry — 
bushes’). A Haida town of the Sagualanas — 


q 
family at the entrance to Naden harbour, — 
Graham id., Brit. Col—Swanton, Cont. Haida, ; 
281, 1905. : 

Skappa (‘sandy land’). A Ntlakyapamuk ~ 
village on the n. bank of Fraser r., near Boston — 
Bar, Brit. Col. Pop. 17 in 1911. » 


Sk‘Apa.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. _ 
Skappah.—Can. Ind. Aff., 309, 1879. Skepah.— — 
Skopah.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., — 

Skuppa.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1904, — 
Skuppah.—Ibid., map, 1891. j 
¥ » 

Skasahah. A band of Cowichan on Van- 
couver id., numbering 20 in 1882, the last time . 


their name appears. é 
Ska-sah-ah.—Can. Ind. Aff., 258, 1882. : 


Victoria, 1872. 
sec. u, 71, 1905. 


Skauishan. A Squawmish village com-— 
munity on the right bank of Skwamisht r., 
w. Brit. Col. 


Skdocin.—Boas ,MS., B. A. E., 1887. ’Skaui’/can.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 


Skaukel. A Chilliwak village in s. British — 
Columbia, with 31 inhabitants in 1911. ‘ 


Skauké’l.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 

1902. Skokale.—Can. Ind. Aff., 316, 1880. Sko-— 
lale.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. Skul- — 
kayn.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 45, 1909. Skulkayu.—_ 
Ibid., pt. 11, 160, 1901. 
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Skeakunts (Sk*é’akunts). A Squawmish 
village community on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col. 
—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 


Skeawatsut (Ské’awasut). A Squawmish 
village community at Atkinson pt., EB. side of 
Howe sd., Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. 
A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 


Skedans (corrupted from Gidansta, ‘from 
his daughter,’ the name of its chief), An im- 
portant Haida town of the Kagials-kegawai 
family, formerly on a point of land which 
extends into Hecate str. from the E. end of 
Louise id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 
The town was known to its inhabitants as 
Kona or Huadji-lanas. They were always on 
the best of terms with those of the Tsimshian 
town of Kitkatla, whence they imported many 
new customs and stories into the Haida coun- 
try. John Wark, 1836-41, assigned to this 
town 30 houses and 738 inhabitants. The old 
people remember 27 houses; in 1878 Dawson 
noted about 16 houses. It has been abandoned 
for several years, though a number of house- 
poles are still standing. GaRa8:) 


Kiddan.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., app., 473, 
1878. Koona.—Swan in Smithson, Cont., xxi, 5, 1876. 
K"'u’na.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 24, 1898. 
Kwun_ Haadé.—Harrison in Proc. Roy. Soc. Can., 
sec. 11, 125, 1895. q!6’na.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 


278, 1905. Skedans.—Dawson, Q. Charlotte Ids., 
1698, 1880. Skeeidans.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 
489, 1855. Skidans.—Boas, op. cit. (misprint from 
Dawson). Skidanst.—Harrison, op. cit. Skiddan.— 


Poole, Q. Charlotte Ids., 309, 1872. 
—Swanton, op. cit., 120. 


Xa/adji Inaga’-i. 


Skekaitin (Skzka’itin, ‘place of coming up 
‘above, or reaching the top’). A village of 
the Upper Fraser band of Ntlakyapamuk, on 
the w. side of Fraser r., 43 m. above Lytton, 
Brit. Col. 


. Skaikai’eten.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 
4, 1899. Skeka’/itin.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 1, 172, 1900. 


Skelautuk (SqEla’uttia, ‘painted house,’ on 
account of a painted post in a house there). 
A former village or camp of the Pilalt, a 
Cowichan tribe on lower Chilliwak r., Brit. 
Col.—Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 48, 
1902. 


Skelsh (Sgélc, ‘standing up,’ referring to 
“Siwash rock’). A Squawmish village com- 
munity on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col—Hill-Tout 
in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 475, 1900. 


Skelten (Sqz’ltEn). A village of the Ewa- 
woos tribe of the Cowichan on lower Fraser 
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r., Brit. Col., 2m. above Hope.—Boas in Rep. 
Brit.A. A. S., 454, 1894. 


Skena (Sqé’na). A Haida town prominent 
in the family stories, situated just s. of Sand- 
spit pt., Moresby id., Brit. Col. According 
to tradition it was composed of 5 rows of houses 
each occupied by a single family of the Raven 
clan. These 5 are said to have been the 
Tadji-lanas, Kuna-lanas, Yaku-lanas, Koetas, 
and Stlenga-lanas. The Daiyuahl-lanas 
claimed that their own chief was chief of the 
town.—Swanton, ‘Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


Skichistan. A Shuswap village on Dead- 
man r., a N. affluent of Thompson r.; Brit. 
Col. Population of all Deadman River Indians, 
117 in 1911, 


Dead Man’s Creek.—Can. Ind. Aff., 259, 1882 (in- 
cludes all the other Shuswap on this river). Sket- 
shiotin.—Ibid., 189, 1883. Skichistan.—lIbid., pt. 
ir, 166, 1901. Ski-shis-tin.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Can., sec. 11, 44, 1891. Stichistan band.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., 240, 1902. 


Skidai-lanas (Skidd’-7 la’nas, ‘powerless 
town-people’). A Haida family of the Eagle 
clan, belonging to the geographic group known 
as Gunghet-haidagai, or Ninstints people. It 
is said to have been a branch of the Gunghet- 
kegawai, and owned the ancient town of 
Higadun.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 272, 1905. 


Skidaokao (Ski’daoqao, ‘eggs of Ski’dao’). 
One of the principal Haida families of the 
Raven clan on Masset inlet, Brit. Col., said 
to have been named from a man called Skidao. 


Formerly these people lived with several other 


families in the town of Naikun, whence they 

moved to Masset and, until very recent times, 

owned the town, now known by that name. 
Gamass) 


Ski’daoqao.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 271, 1905. Ski- 
doukou.—Harrison in Proc. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 1, 


125, 1895. Skyit’au’k’d6.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 23, 1898. 
Skidegate. One of the two or three inhab- 


ited Haida towns on Queen Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col.; situated at the entrance to an inlet 
of the same name on its N. shore. The native 
names for this town were Hlgaiu and Hlgagilda, 
Skidegate being the corruption by whites of 
a name of the chief, Sgedagits (Sge’dagits). 
Anciently owned by the Hlgaiu-lanas, it was 
given over to the Gitins, according to tra- 
dition, in payment for an injury received by 
a member of the latter family. According to 
John Wark there were 48 houses between the 
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years 1836 and 1841, with 738 people. The 
last row of native houses which stood here 
numbered only 20, which would give a pop- 
ulation of 300 to 400. In 1911 there were 239 
people, living almost entirely in houses pat- 
terned after those of the whites. There is a 
Methodist mission at Skidegate, and all the 
people are nominally Christians. The name 
of this town has been adopted to designate 
the Skittagetan family (q. v.). (J. B.S.) 
Hyo-hai-ka.—Dawson, Q. Charlotte Ids., 165, 1880 
(given as native name; possibly intended for “HAlgai-u’’). 
Illth-cah-getla.—Deans, Tales from Hidery, 58, 1899. 
Kil-hai-oo.—Dawson, op. cit., 165. Lgagi’-lda.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905 (native name). Lga- 
iti’.—Ibid., 279. Lthagild.—Harrison in Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Can., sec. 11, 125, 1895. Sketigets.—Dunn, Hist. 
Oregon, 281, 1844. Skid-a-gate.—Poole, Q. Charlotte 
Ids., 309, 1872. Skid-de-gates.—Dawson, op. cit., 
173. Skiddegeet.—Scouler (1846) in Jour. Ethnol. 
Soc. Lond., 1, 233, 1848. Skidegate-Haadé.—Harrison 
in Proc. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 11, 125, 1895. Skidegat’s 
town.—Deans, Tales from Hidery, 4, 1899. Skide- 
gattz.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, mz, 402, 1853. Skidi- 
gate.—Can. Ind. Aff., 128, 1879. Skit’-a-get.—Gibbs 
in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 1386, 1877. Skit-e-gates.— 
Kane, Wand. N. Am., app., 1859. Skit-ei-get.— 
Dawson, op. cit., 165. Skittagete.—Gallatin in Trans. 
Am. Ethnol. Soc., 11, 77, 1848. Skittagets.—Gallatin, 
ibid., pt. 1, ¢. Skitt de gates.—Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, v, 489, 1855. Skittegas.—Scouler in Jour. 
Geog. Soc. Lond., x1, 219, 1841. Skittegats.—Scouler 
(1846) in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 233, 1848. Skitt- 
getts.—Anderson quoted by Gibbs in Hist. Mag., 74, 
1863. Tik‘agilt.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
24, 1898. 


Skingenes (Sk ifigé’nes). A Songish band 
living on Discovery id., s. end of Vancouver 
id. Pop. 25 in 1911. 

Discovery Island (Indians).—Can. Ind: Aff., pt. 2, 
66,1902. Sk‘ifigé’nes.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 17, 1890. 

Skistlainai-hadai (Sk/i’sLa-i na-i xada’-t, 
‘people of the house where they always have 
plenty of food’). A subdivision of the Yaku- 
lanas, a Haida family of the Raven clan; 
probably named from a house.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 271, 1905. 


Skittagetan Family. The name applied 
to a linguistic family composed of the Indians 
usually known as Haida (q.v.). It was taken 
from Sgé’dagits, a name of one of the Haida 
town chiefs, which seems to mean ‘son of the 
chiton’ [mollusk]. This was first erroneously 
applied to the town of Hlgagilda, of which he 
was head chief, and later, under the form 
Skittagets (see Skidegate), was applied by 
Gallatin to the people speaking this language, 
whence it was adopted by Powell. 


Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. 
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=Haida.—Tolmie and Dawson, Comp. Vocabs., 15n, 
1884. =Haidah.—Scouler in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 
x1, 224, 1841. >Hai-dai.—Wark quoted by Kane, 
=Hidery.—Deans, Tales 
<Hydahs.—Keane in | 

; 


ee a 


from Hidery, passim. 1899. 
Stanford, Compend., app., 460, 1878. 
Dall in Proc. A. A. A. S., 269, 1869. XNootka.— 
Bancroft, Nat. Races, m1, 564, 1882. xNorthern.— — 
Scouler, op. cit. >Queen Charlotte’s Island.— 
Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., m1, 15, 306, 1836. 
>Skidegattz.—Gallatin in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, — 
m1, 402, 1853. >Skittagets.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. 
Ethnol. Soc., mu, pt. 1, ¢, 1848. =Skittagetan.— — 
Powell in 7th Rep. B. A. E., 118, 1891. 


Sklau (S’k'lau’, ’beaver’). A Squawmish 
village community on the left bank of Skwa- 
mish r., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. 
A. A. §., 474, 1900. | 


Skoachais (Sk'ddtcai’s, ‘deep hole in water’). 
A Squawmish village community on Burrard — 
inlet, Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. B. A. A.S., 
475, 1900. 


Skohwak (Skoxrwa’k, ‘skinny [people]’— 
Hill-Tout). <A village of the Ntlakyapamuk, 
on the w. side of Fraser r., about 15 m. above 
Yale, Brit. Col. Pop. 11 in 1897, the last time 
the name appears. 

Skoxwa’k.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 169, 


>Kygani.— 


- 1900. Skuhuak.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1892, 312, 1893. 


Skudia’k’k.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, — 
1899. Skuwha.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1886, 230, 1887. — 
Skuwka.—Ibid., 277, 1894. 
3 
Skookumchuck (‘strong water’). The local — 
name for a body of Salish of New Westminster 
agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 106 in 1911. ) 
Skookum Chuck.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 160, 1901. — 
Skukem Chuck.—lIbid., 187, 1884. : 
Skowtous. A division of the Ntlakyapa- — 
muk in the neighbourhood of Nicola lake, 
Brit. Col.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 113, 1862. 


Skudus (Sk/a/das, a word used when one — 
misses a thing by arriving too late). A Haida — 
town of the Djiguaahl-lanas family on the N. _ 
side of Lyell id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. — 
Col.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 278, 1905. r 


Skuhamen (Squhd’mEn). <A village of the ; 
Siyita tribe of Cowichan, at Agassiz, on lower — 
Fraser r., Brit. Col.—Boas in 19th Rep. N.W. 
Tribes Can., 454, 1894. 

Skuingkung (Squi’fiqui). A Songish band 
at Victoria, Brit. Col—Boas in 6th Rep. N.W. 
Tribes Can., 17, 1890. ; 


Skulteen. A body of Salish of New West- 
minster agency, Brit. Col. Pop. 122 in 1896, 
the last time the name appears. 


} 
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Skumin (Sk'dmi’n, ‘keekwilee-house,’ the 
term keekwilee meaning ‘low,’ or ‘under,’ 
probably referring % the semi-subterranean 
houses of the N. W. interior.) A Squawmish 
village community on the left bank of 
Skwamish r., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Brit. A.A.S., 474, 1900. 


Skutuksen (Sk'u’tuksEn, ‘promontory’). A 
Squawmish village community on the zB. side 
of Howe sd., Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Brit. A. A. S.., 474, 1900. 


Skuzis (‘jumping’). A Ntlakyapamuk vil- 
lage on Fraser r. above Spuzzum, Brit. Col.; 
pop. 33 in 1901, the last time the name appears. 


Scuzzy.—Can. Ind. Aff., 418, 1898. Sku/’zis.—Hill- 
_ Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 1899. Skuzzy.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 164, 1901. a 


. Skwah. A Chilliwak village in s. British 
Columbia; pop. 108 in 1911. 
Skwah.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 160, 1901. Squah.— 
Ibid., 74, 1878. Squah-tta.—Gibbs, MS. vocab., B. 
A. E. 

Skwahladas (Sgod’tadas). A Haida family 
of the Raven clan, living on the w. coast. of 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. The meaning 
of the name is uncertain, but it has been sug- 
gested that it may indicate that they were 
successful fishermen. This family generally 
lived with the Hlgahetgu-lanas, but at one 
time had independent towns opposite Hippa 
id. and in Rennell sd. There part of them 
came to be known as Nasto-kegawai. Origin- 

ally they seem to have formed one family 
_ with the Djahuiskwahladagai. (imRase) 


_ Skoa’tl’adas.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 24, 
1898. Sqoa’tadas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 270, 1905. 


’ Skwailuh (‘hoar frost’). A Shuswap town 
on Pavilion cr., an ©. affluent of upper Fraser 
r., Brit. Col-; pop. 68 in 1909. 
Papillion.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19, 1862. 
Pavilion.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. u, 162, 1901. Pavillon. 
—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 166, map, 
1900. Skwai’-luh.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 
1891, sec. 11, 44, 1892. 
Skwaius (Sk'wai’us). A Squawmish village 
community on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 475, 1900. 


» Skwala (Sk'wd'la). A former village or 
camp of the Pilalt, a Cowichan tribe on lower 
Chilliwak r., Brit. Col.; so named from a 
slough on which it was situated.—Hill-Tout, 
‘Ethnol. Surv. Can., 48, 1902. 


‘Skwauyik (Skwa’uyiz). A Ntlakyapamuk 
village on the w. side of Fraser r., Brit. Col.— 
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*South Thompson river, Brit. Col. 
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Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 169, 
1900. 


Skwawalooks. A Cowichan tribe on lower 
Fraser r., below Hope, Brit. Col.; pop. 17 in 
1911. 

Shawahlook.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1904, sec. ii, 75, 1905. 
Skawah-looks.—Ibid., 1894, 277, 1895. Skowall.— 


Ibid., 79, 1878. Skwawahlooks.—Ibid., pt. 2, 160, 
1901. 


Skway. A Chilliwak village on Skway r., 
which empties into the lower Fraser, Brit. 
Col.; pop. 30 in 1911. 

Skway.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 160, 1901. Sqai.—Hill- 


Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1902. Squay.— 
Ibid., 276, 1894. Squay-ya.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. 


Aff., Victoria, 1872. Syuay.—Can. Ind. Aff., 188, 
1884. 
Skweahm. A Nicomen winter village on 


Nicomen slough, near lower Fraser r., Brit. 
Col.; pop. 28 in 1911. 
Skuya’m.—Boas in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 454, 1894. 


Skweahm.—Can. Ind. Aff., 160, 1901. Squeam.— 
Ibid., 313, 1888. 


Skwealets (Skwza’léts, ‘coming in of the 
water’). An abandoned Chilliwak village on 
upper Chilliwak r., Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in 
Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1902. 


Slaaktl (Sl@’axL). A Bellacoola village on 
Bellacoola r., Brit. Col., above Snutlelatl. 
$1a’aqtl.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 


$la’ax_.—Boas in Mem. Am, Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 49, 
1898. 


Slahaltkam (‘upper country’). A Shuswap 
village at the foot of Little Shuswap lake, 
It gives its 
name to a band which includes the people of 
this village and those of Kwikooi. Pop. 88 
in 1906, 99 in 1911. 

Haltham.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 166, 1901. 
thum.—lIbid., 363, 1897. Haltkam.—Ibid., ‘ 312, 
1892, Halt-kum.—lIbid., 1885, 196, 1886. Little | 
Lake Shuswap.—lIbid., pt. 1, 68, 1902. Sahhahlit- 


kum.—Ibid:, 47, suppl., 1902. Sla-halt-kam.— 
Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. sec. 1, 44, 1891. 


Hal- 


Slaves. An ethnic and linguistic Athapas- 
can group comprising, according to Petitot 
(Dict. Déné Dindjié, xx, 1876), the Etchareot- 
tine, Thlingchadinne, and Kawchodinne. He 
included also the Htagottine of the Nahane 
group. The Etchareottine are specifically 
designated by this term, which originated 
with the Cree, who captured them in forays, 
and the tribe nearest to the Cree, the Etchao- 
tine, are called Slaves proper. 
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Sliammon. A. Salish tribe on Malaspina 

inlet, Brit. Col., speaking the Comox dialect; 
pop. 107 in 1909. 
Klaamen.—Brit. Col. Map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872 
(given as N. of Malaspina inlet). 4 Sliammon.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., pt. 1,.160, 1901. Tlaamen.—Boas, MS., 
B. A. E., 1887. 

Slokoi. A Squawmish village community 
on the right bank of Skwamish r., Brit. 
Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 
1900. 

Slumach. A band of the Katsey (q.v.) in 
British Columbia; pop. 69 in 1896, when last 
separately enumerated. 


Slumach.—Can. Ind. Aff., 276, 1894. 
Ibid., 318, 1888. 


Slumagh.— 


Smelakoa (Smzla’koa). A Squawmish vil- 
lage community on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 475, 1900. 


Smoen (Smd’En). The highest gens or 
band of the Bellacoola people of Nutlel, Brit. 
Col—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
6, 1891. 


Smok (Smék). A Squawmish village com- 
munity on the left bank of Skwamish r., 
Brit. Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A.S., 
474, 1900. 


Snakaim. An unidentified body of Ntla- 
kyapamuk on or near Fraser r., Brit. Col. 
Pop. 40 in 1901, the last time the name ap- 
pears. 


S-na-ha-em.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1885, 196, 1886. Sna- 
haim.—Ibid. 1886, 230, 1887. Snahain.—Ibid. 1897, 
363, 1898, Snakaim.—lIbid., pt. 1m, 166, 1901. 


Snakwametl (Sna’kwamsuil). <A_ village. 
belonging to the Snonkweametl, an extinct 
tribe of Cowichan on lower Fraser r., Brit. 
Col.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 
54, 1902. 


Snapa (‘burnt place,’ according to Teit; 
‘barren or bare place,’ according to Hill-Tout). 
A village of the Spence Bridge band of 
Ntlakyapamuk, 14m. back from the s. side 
of Thompson r. and 42 m. above Lytton, Brit. 
Col. Pop. 17 in 1897, the last time it was enu- 
merated separately. 


Black Cafion.—White men’s name. C’npa.—Hill- 
Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. Nepa.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 230, 1886. Snapa’.—Teit in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 173, 1900. 


Snauk. A Squawmish village community 
at False er., Burrard inlet, Brit. Col.; pop. 
45 in 1911. 


False Creek.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 72, 1902. Snauq. 
—Hill-Touf in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 475, 1900. i 
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Snonkweametl (Snonkwe’amEil). An ex- 
tinct Cowichan tribe on lower Fraser r., Brit. 
Col.; their village was Snakwametl.—Hill-Tout 
in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 54, 1902. ; 


Snonowas. A Salish tribe around Nanoose 
bay, E. coast of Vancouver id. They speak 
the Cowichan dialect, and numbered 14 in 
1911. 


Nanoos.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 
120s, 1884. Nanoose.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 248, 1861. 
Sndnodos.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. Snonowas.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 164, 1901., Sno-no-wus.—lIbid., 
417, 1898. Sno-uo-wus.—lIbid., 270, 1889. 

Snutele (Sni’t’Ele). A Bellacoola village on 
Bellacoola r., Brit. Col., above Tsomootl.— 
Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 49, 
1898. 


Snutlelatl (Sni’z’BlaL). A Bellacoola vil- 
lage on Bellacoola r., Brit. Col., above Stuik. 
Snii’L’Elat.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 
49, 1898. Snia’tl’eElatl—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 

Sockeye. One of the names of the Fraser 
Riversalmon, blueback, or redfish (Salmo nerka) 
of the n. Pacific coast. The word is a corrup- 
tion by folk etymology of sukkegh, the name of 
this fish in one of the Salishan dialects of the 
N. W. Pacific coast. It is spelled also sugk-eye, 
sawk-wey, sauk-eye, etc., confirming the deri- 
vation. (A. F. C.) 


Soda Creek. A Shuswap village or band 
situated on upper Fraser r. between Alexandria 
and the mouth of Chilcotin r., Brit. Col.; pop. 
100 in 1911.—Can. Ind. Aff. Reps. 


Somehulitk (Sé’merulitr). A  Heiltsuk 
tribe living at the upper end of Wikeno lake, 
Brit. Col.; the name is applied also to one of 
its clans.—Boas in Nat. Mus. Rep. 1895, 328, 
1897. 


Somenos. A Salish tribe in Cowichar 
valley, s. E. Vancouver id., speaking the Cowl 
chan dialect; pop. 99 in 1911. 
SA'menos.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. Soieenos.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., lx, 1877. So-me-nau.—lIbid., 308 
1879. Somenos.—Ibid., pt. 1, 164, 1901. 

Somhotnechau. A Wikeno village or 
Rivers inlet, Brit. Col. 

Somhétnehau.—Boas, MS. field notes. Somxétne 
chau.—Boas in Petermanns Mitteil., pt. 5, 130, 1887 

Songish (adapted by the whites from 
Stsd’figes, the name of one of their septs). A 
Salish tribe about Victoria, Vancouver id., ant 
on the w. shore of San Juan id., who call them 
selves Lkungen. This tribe gives its name t 


\ 
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a Salish dialect spoken also by the Sanetch and 
Sooke of Vancouver id., by the Clallam of the 
gs. side of Juan de Fuca str., and by the Samish, 
Semiamu, and Lummi of the coast s. of the 
Fraser delta. Population of the Songish 
proper, including Cheerno, Discovery Id., 
Esquimalt, and Songish bands, 167 in 1911. 
Those speaking the Songish dialect number 
about 1,000. Thefr bands are Chikauach, 
Chkungen, Kekayaken, Kltlasen, Ksapsem, 
Kukoak, Kukulek, Lelek, Sichanetl, Skingenes, 
Skuingkung, and Stsanges. GicRec8s) 

Etzamish.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 
1198, 1884 (so called by the tribes of the s. part of Puget 
sd.). Hue-lang-uh.—Mackay quoted by Dawson in 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 1, 7, 1891 (‘the people’: 
own name). Lkia’men.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 11, 1890 (Nanaimo name). Lki’meEen.— 
Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 10, 1889. Lku’- 
ngen. Ibid. (own name). Lku’figen.—Boas, 6th 
Rep., 11, 1890. Lxyaifigen.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 
Songars.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872 
(given as a settlement Nn. of Victoria). Songees.— 
Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19, 1862. Songhies.— 
Mayne, Brit. Col:, 73, 1862. Songish.—Hoffman 
quoted by Powell in 6th Rep. B. A. E., xl, 1888. 
Thongeith.—Sproat, Savage Life, 311, 316, 1868 (an 


alternative for Kowitchan as the designation of the 


Salish of Vancouver id.). 'Tsaumas.—Wilson in Jour. 
Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 278, 1866. Tsaumass.—lIbid., 286. 
Tsong.—Gibbs in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 177, 1877. 


Sooke. A Salish tribe, speaking the Songish 
dialect, about an inlet of the same name at the 
§. BE. end of Vancouver id.; pop. 30 in 1911. 
Achiganes.—De Smet, Oregon Miss., 192, 1847. 
Sa’ok.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 11, 1890. 
Sock Indians.—De Smet, Oregon Miss., 192, 1847. 
Sok.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs, Brit. Col., 1208, 
1884. Sokes.—Grant in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 293, 
1857. Sooke.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. mu, 164, 1901. 
Tsohke.—Gibbs in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 177, 1877. 


Sotstl (Sdtsz). A Bellacoola town at the 
mouth of Salmon r., coast of British Columbia. 
The people of this town and those of Satsk, 
who together are called Kinisquit, numbered 
47 in 1911. 

Nut’él.—Boas in Petermanns Mitteil., pt. 5, 130, 1887. 
Nutl’r’1.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 
Rascals’ Village.——Mackenzie, Voy., 339, 1802; 
Mayne, Brit. Col., 146, 1862 (so named by Mackenzie 


from the treatment received there). SOtsL.—Boas in 
Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 49, 1900. 


South Andrian Band. A band of Shu- 


swap, now known as the Adams Lake 
band; pop. 196 in 1911. 
Spahamin (Spa’xEmin, ‘shavings,’ ‘cut- 


tings,’ as. of wood or bone). An Okinagan 
village situated at Douglas lake, 11 m. from 
Quilchena, Brit. Col. Its people associate 
much with the Ntlakyapamuk, whose language 


they speak as well as their own; they numbered 
194 in 1911, probably including some Ntlakya- 
pamuk. 


Douglas Lake.—White men’s name. 
per).—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 243, 1902. 
—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 189, 1884. Spa-ha-min.— 
Ibid., 271, 1889. Spa/xmemin.—Teit in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 174, 1900. Upper Nicola.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., pt. 11, 68, 1902 (includes some Ntlakyapamuk 
villages). 


Nicola (Up- 
Spah-a-man. 


Spaim (Spa’/-im, ‘flat land,’ 
[Teit]; ‘pleasant, grassy, flowery spot’ [Hill- 
Tout]). A Ntlakyapamuk village on the 5. 
side of Fraser r., Brit. Col.; pop. 27 in 1897. 
Spa’im.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 169, 
1900. Spayam.—Can. Ind. Aff., 418, 1898 (“Chomok- 
Spayam”). Spé/im.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. 
Can., 5, 1899. Speyam.—Can. Ind. Aff., 230, 1884. 


‘open flat’ 


Spallamcheen. <A body of Shuswap on a 
branch of Thompson r., Brit. Col., under 
the Okanagan agency. Pop. 144 in 1904, 
164 in 1911. 

Spallamcheen.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. u, 
Spallum-acheen.—Ibid., 191, 1883. Spallumcheen. 
—lIbid., 363, 1897. Spelemcheen.—lbid., 317, 1880. 


Spellamcheen.—lIbid., 313,1892. Spellammachum, 
—lIbid., 79, 1878. 


166, 1901. 


Spapak (Spdpa’k’). A Squawmish village 
community on the right bank of Skwamish 
r., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A.S., 
474, 1900. 


Spapium (Spapi’um, ‘level grassy land’). 
A Ntlakyapamuk village on a river bench 
opposite Lytton, Brit. Col.; pop. 84 in 1901. 
Spa-ki-um.—Can. Ind. Aff., 196, 1885 (misprint). 
Spapiam.—Ibid., 312, 1892. Spapi’um.—Hill-Tout 
in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 1889. 

Spatsatlt (Spatsd@’tlt). A Bellacoola band 
at Talio (q. v.), Brit. Col—Boas in 7th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 


Spatsum (contracted from Spa’ptsEn, ‘little 
Indian hemp place’). A village of the Spence 
Bridge band of Ntlakyapamuk on the s. side 
of Thompson r., 35 m. above Lytton, Brit. Col. 
(Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 173, 
1900). Pop. 1385 in 1901. 

Apaptsim.—Can. Ind. Aff., 363, 1897 (misprint). 
Cpa’ptsrn.—HilJ-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Sury. Can., 4, 


1899. S-pap-tsin.—Can. Ind. Aff., 196, 1885. Spat- 
sim.—lIbid., 419, 1898. Spatsum.—Teit, op. cit. 


Spence Bridge Band. One of 4 subdivi-- 
sions of Ntlakyapamuk occupying the banks 
of Thompson r., Brit. Col., from about 8 m. 
below Spence Bridge nearly to Ashcroft.— 
Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 170, 
1900. 
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Nkamtci’nemux.—Teit, op. cit. (‘people of the en- 
trance’; more strictly applied to the Indians immediate- 
ly about Spence Bridge). 


Spukpukolemk (Spuepued'leme). A band 
of the Nuhalk, a subdivision of the Bellacoola 
on the coast of British Columbia. 
Ma‘lakyilatl.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 
1891 (secret society name). Spugqpugd/leme.—Ibid. 

Spuzzum (‘little flat..—Teit). The near- 
est to the sea of the important towns of the 
Ntlakyapamuk, lying on the w. side of Fraser 
r., Brit. Col., 9 m.:above Yale, 2 m. below 
Spuzzum station, Canadian Pacific Ry. Pop. 
157 in 1911. 


Cpu’zum.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Sury. Can., 5, 
1899. Sp6é’zém.—Teit in Mem. Am. Nat. Hist., 1, 
169, 1900. Spuggum.—Can. Ind. Aff., 196, 1885 (mis- 
print). Spu’zum.—Hill-Tout, op. cit. Spuzzam.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 269, 1889. Spuzzum.—lIbid., pt. m1, 
164, 1901. 


Squacum. A band of Salish, probably of 
the Ntlakyapamuk, in British Columbia.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. 


Squamish. The name given by the Cana- 
dian Department of Indian Affairs to that 
portion of the Squawmish living on Howe sd., 
Brit. Col. Pop. 37 in 1911. 
Shw-aw-mish.—Can. Ind. Aff., 276, 1894 (probably a 
misprint). Skw-amish.—Ibid., 358, 1895. Skwaw- 
mish.—Ibid., 308, 1879. Squamish.—lIbid., 195, 
1885. 

Squaw. An Indian woman. From Narra- 
ganset sqguaw, probably an abbreviation of 
eskwaw, cognate with the Delaware ochqueu, 
the Chippewa tkwé, the Cree iskwew, ete. As 
a term for woman squaw has been carried over 
the length and breadth of the United States 
and Canada, and is even in use by Indians on 
the reservations of the W., who have taken it 
from the whites. After the squaw have been 
named: Squawberry (the partridge berry), 
squaw bush (in various parts of the country, 
Cornus stolonifera, C. sericea, and C. canaden- 
sis), squaw carpet (a California name of Cea- 
nothus prostratus), squaw fish (a species of fish 
found in the N. W.), squaw flower (Trillium 
erectum, called also squaw root), squaw man 
(an Indian who does woman’s work; also a 
white man married to an Indian woman and 
living with her people), squaw mint (the Amer- 
ican pennyroyal), squawroot (in different parts 
of the country, Trilliwm erectum, the black 
and the blue cohosh, Conopholis americana, 
and other plants), squaw sachem (a term in 
Vogue in the era of New England colonization 
for a female chief among the Indians), squaw 
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vine (a New England name for the partridge 
berry), squawweed (Hrigeron philadelphicum 
and Senecio aureus), squaw winter (a term in 
use in parts of the Canadian N. W. to designate 
a mild beginning of winter). A species of 
duck (Harelda glacialis) is called old squaw. 
(A. F. C.) 


Squawmish. A Salishan tribe on Howe 
sd. and Burrard inlet, n. of the mouth of Fraser 
r., Brit. Col. Their former village communi- 
ties or bands were Chakkai, Chalkunts, Chants, 
Chechelmen, Chechilkok, Chekoalch, Chewas, 
Chiakamish, Chichilek, Chimai,* Chukchukts, 
Ekuks, Etleuk, Hastings Sawmill Indians, 
Helshen, Homulchison, Huikuayaken, Humel- 
som, Ialmuk, Ikwopsum, Itliok, Kaayahunik, 
Kaksine, Kapkapetlp, Kauten, Kekelun, Keki- 
os, Kekwaiakin, Kelketos, Ketlalsm, Kiaken, 


Kicham, Koalcha, Koekoi, Koikoi, Kole- 
lakom, Komps, Kotlskaim, Kuakumchen, 


Kukutwom, Kulaken, Kulatsen, Kwanaken, 
Kwichtenem, Kwolan, Male (shared with the 
Musqueam), Mitlmetlelch, Nkukapenach, 
Nkuoosai, Nkuoukten, Npapuk, Npokwis, 
Nthaich, Papiak, Poiam, Pokaiosum, Sauk- 
tich, Schilks, Schink, Selelot, Shemps, Shishai- 
okoi, Siechem, Skakaiek, Skauishan, Skea- 
kunts, Skeawatsut, Skelsh, Sklau, Skoachais, 
Skumin, Skutuksen, Skwaius, Slokoi, Smela- 
koa, Smok, Snauk, Spapak, Stamis, Stetuk, 
Stlaun, Stoktoks, Stotoi, Suntz, Sutkel, 
Swaiwi, Swiat, Thetsaken, Thetuksem, Thetu- 
sum, Thotais, Tktakai, Tlakom, Tlastlemauk, 
Tleatlum, Toktakamai, Tseklten, Tumtls, 
Ulksin, and Yukuts. There were a few more 
at the upper end of Burrard inlet. Only six 
villages are now inhabited: Burrard Inlet 
(No. 3), False Creek (see Snauk), Kapi- 
lano Mission, (Burrard inlet), Seymour Creek 
(see Chechilkok), and Squamish. (Consult 
Hill-Tout in Rep. B. A. A. 8., 472-549, 1900.) 
The total population of the Squawmish was 
399 in 1911. 
(J. BESS) 


Skoomic.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., map, 
1890. Sk’qoa’mic.—Boas in 5th Rep., ibid., 10, 1889 
(Comox name). Sk q06/mic.—Ibid. Skwamish.— 
Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1198, 1884. 
Sqnamishes.—Sage, Rocky Mtns., 221, 1846. Squa- 
misht.—Brit. Col. Map, Ind., Aff., Victoria, 1872. 
Squawmisht.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 248, 1862. Squo- 
hamish.—Brit. Adm. Chart, no. 1917, Sxqibmic.— ‘ 
Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


Squawtits. A Cowichan tribe on. lower 
Fraser r., Brit. Col., between Agassiz and 
Hope. Pop. 47 in 1911. 
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- Squatils.—Can. Ind. Aff., 309, 1879. Squatits.— 
Brit. Col. Map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. Squattets.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. 1889, 268, 1890. Squawtas.—Trutch, 
Map of Brit. Col., 1870. Squawtits.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
pt. 2, 160, 1901. 

Squierhonon. An unidentified tribe, prob- 
ably Algonquian, dependent on the Hurons.— 
Sagard (1636), Hist. Can., Huron Dict., tv, 
1866. 


Srattkemer. A body of Salish belonging 
to Kamloops agency, Brit. Col. Pop. 230 in 
1884, the last time the name appears. 
Sratt-kemer.—Can. Ind. Aff., 188, 1884. 


Stadacona. A village occupying the site 
of Quebec, visited by Cartier in 1535. The 
village had disappeared when Champlain as- 
cended the river 70 years later. 


Stadacona.—Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, 6, 1863. Stada- 
cone.—Cartier, (1545) Relation, 32,3, 1863. Tada- 
cone.—Vallard, Atlas (ca. 1543) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
I, 354, 1869. 


Stagilanas (Sid’gi la’nas, ‘Sta’gi town- 
people’). A Haida family of the Eagle clan. 
It was one of those of Ninstints (Gunghet- 
haidagai), and is said to have been part of the 
Gunghet-kegawai—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
272, 1905. 


_ Stahehani (Staxéha’ni, ‘this side of the ear 
or cliff.,—Teit). A Ntlakyapamuk village on 


the ©. side of Fraser r., Brit. Col., between 


Keefer station and Cisco. 


Statcia‘ni.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 
1899. Staxéha’ni.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
- Hist., m, 169, 1900. 


Stahlouk. A former band of Salish, prob- 


ably Cowichan, of Fraser superintendency, 
_Brit. Col.—Can. Ind. Aff., 188, 1879. 


Staiya (Sta-iya). A settlement just below 
Lytton, Brit. Col., on the 5. bank of Fraser r. 
Its position corresponds very nearly to that of 
Cisco, a Ntlakyapamuk village.—Brit. Col. 
map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 


Stamis. A Squawmish village on the left 
bank of Skwamish r., w. Brit. Col. 
Sta-amus.—Brit. Adm. chart, no. 1917. Stamas.— 
Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. Sta’mis.—Hill-Tout in 
Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 

Starnatan. A village on the St. Lawrence, 
just below the site of Quebec, in 1535.—Cartier 
(1535), Bref. Récit., 32, 1863. 


Stasaos-kegawai (Stasa’os gé’gawa-i, ‘those 
born on the Stasaos coast’). A Haida family 
of the Raven clan who were in the habit of 
camping on the n. side of the w. entrance of 


a 
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Skidegate channel, and were so called from the 
name of the shore there (Stasaos). They were 
probably a sub-division of the Hlgahetgu-lanas. 
A minor division of the Stasaos-kegawai was 
called Gunghet-kegawai.— Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 270, 1905. 

Stasausk’é’/owai.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
sec. 11, 24, 1898. 

Stasaos-lanas (Siasa’os la’nas, ‘people of 
Stasaos coast’). A Haida family of the Eagle 
clan that received its name from a strip of coast 
along the n. side of the channel between the 
largest two of the Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col. Probably they were originally a part of 
the Kaiahl-lanas, with whom they used to go 
about.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 274, 1905. 


Stawas-haidagai  (Si/awd’s «xd’-idaga-t, 
‘witch people’). A Haida family of the Hagle 
clan. While these people were living near the 
Kogahl-lanas the screechowls (st/ao) were 
heard to call so much from their side of the 
creek that a boy in the town opposite said they 
ought to be called ‘Witch people’ (St/awa’s 
xa’-idaga-i). This story was probably told to 
alleviate the application of a rather harsh 
name. They had the same traditional origin 
as the Kona-kegawai, Djiguaahl-lanas, and 
Kaiahl-lanas. All of them lived in the town 
of Cumshewa, which was owned by their chief. 
There were three local sub-divisions, the Heda- 
haidagai, Sa-haidagai, and Kahligua-haidagai. 
—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 273, 1905. 


Stella (‘the cape’). A Natliatin village at 
the entrance of Stelako r. into Fraser lake, 
Brit. Col.; pop. 42 in 1902, 90 in 1911. 


Stelaoten.—De Smet, Oregon Miss., 100, 1847. Stel- 
a-tin.—Dawson in Can. Geol. Surv. 1879-80, 30B, 1881. 
Stella.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 25, 1892. Stila. 
—Harmon, Jour., 244, 1820. 


Stella. The village of the Tautin, on 
Fraser r., near Alexandria, Brit. Col. 
Alexandria.—Ind. Aff. Can., 138, 1879. 
Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 109, 1892. 

Stetuk (Stéagk'). A Squawmish village 
community on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col—Hill- 
Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 475, 1900. 


Stick Indians (from stick meaning ‘tree,’ 
or ‘wood,’ in the Chinook jargon). A term 
universally applied by certain N. W. Coast 
tribes to any Indians from the interior; that - 
is, to those who live back in the woods. It is 
more commonly used on the coasts of Alaska 
and British Columbia to refer to the Atha- 
pascan tribes E. of the Coast range, but it was 


Stélla.— 
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used also by the Chinook and other Oregon 
and Washington tribes to designate the Salish 
and Shahaptian tribes of Columbia r. and 
Puget sd. (i. F) 


Si-him-e-na.—Mahoney in Sen. Ex. Doc. 68, 41st 
Cong., 2d sess., 20, 1870. Thick-wood. Indians.— 
Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 262, 1824. Thick Wood 
Indians.—Simpson quoted by Morgan in Beach,, Ind. 
Miscel., 179, 1877. 


Stikine. A Tlingit tribe on and near the 
mouth of the river which bears its name. 
Pop. 1,300 in 1840, 317 in 1880, 255 in 1890. 
Their winter town is Katchanaak (Wrangell); 
their ancient village was Kahltcatlan (Old 
Wrangell). Shake’s Village, Shallyany’s Vil- 
lage, and Shustak’s Village are also mentioned. 
The following social divisions are found here: 
Hehlkoan, Hokedi, Kaskakoedi, Katchadi, 


Kayashkidetan, Kiksadi, Nanyaayi, Siknahadi, 


Tahlkoedi, and Tihittan. 


Shikene.—Peirce in H. R. Rep. 830, 27th Cong., 2d 
sess., 62, 1842 (village). Stach’in.—Holmberg, Eth- 
nog. Skizz., map, 142, 1855. Stackeenes.—Borrows 
in H. R. Ex. Doc. 197, 42d Cong., 2d sess., 4, 1872. 
Stakeen.—Borrows in Sen. Ex. Doc. 67, 41st Cong., 
2d sess., 9, 1870. Stakhin.—Petroff in 10th Census, 


Alaska, 32, 1884. Stak-hin-k6n.—Krause, Tlinkit 
Ind., 120, 1885. Stakhin’kwan.—Dall in Cont. N. A. 
Ethnol., 1, 38, 1877. Stakhinskoe.—Veniaminoff, 


Zapiski, 11, pt. 11, 30,1840. Stakin.—Eleventh Census, 
Alaska, 158, 1893. Stekini.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., 
app., 1859. Stickens.—Crosbie in H. R. Ex. Doc. 77, 
36th Cong., Ist sess., 7, 1860. Stickienes.—Beardslee 
in Sen. Ex. Doc. 105, 46th Cong., 1st sess., 29, 1880. 
Stickine.—Borrows (1869) in Sen. Ex. Doc. 67, 41st 
Cong., 2d sess., 2, 1870. Stikin.—Boas, 5th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 25, 1889. Stikines.—Scott (1859) in H. 
R. Ex. Doc. 65, 36th Cong., 1st sess., 115, 1860. Sto- 
henskie.— Elliott, Cond. Aff. Alaska, 228, 1875 (trans- 
literated from Veniaminoff). Sucheen.—George in 
Sen. Ex. Doc. 105, 46th Cong., Ist sess., 29, 1880. 


Stlaun (Stldu’n). A Squawmish village 
community on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col.—Hill- 
Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 475, 1900. 


Stlaz (SLaz, or SLéiz, having reference to a 
place where the Indians obtained a mineral 
earth with which they covered the face to 
prevent it from chapping.—Hill-Tout). A 
village of the Spence Bridge band of Ntlakya- 
pamuk at a place called Cornwall, near Ash- 
croft, a mile back from Thompson r., on the n. 
side, about 45 m. above Lytton, Brit. Col. 
Pop. 44 in 1911. 


Ashcroft.—Can. Ind: Aff., suppl., 47, 1902. Corn- 
walls.—Can. Ind. Aff., 138, 1879 (white men’s name). 
Sk’ lalc.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. 
SLaz.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., u, 173, 
1900. Slétz.—Ibid. Stahl.—Can. Ind. Aff., 308, 
1887. Stahl-lch.—Ibid., 230, 1886. Stlahl.—Daw- 
son in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 11, 44, 1891. Stlah- 
_ lilitch.—Can. Ind. Aff., 196, 1885. 
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Stlenga-lanas (SZL/e’fia la’nas, ‘rear town 
people’). A great Haida family of the Raven 
clan living along the Nn. coast of the Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col, According to tra- 
dition they received their name from having 
occupied the row: of houses farthest back from 
the coast in the legendary town of Skena. It 
seems more likely that they became a separate 
family while at Naikun. There were several 
subdivisions, the Dostlan-Inagai, Aostlan-Ina- 
gai, Teesstlan-Inagai, and Yagunstlan-Inagai.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 271, 1905. 

Stl’engeE 14’nas.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
22, 1898. Stling Lennas.—Harrison in Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Can., sec. 11, 124, 1895. 

Stlep (St’lzp, ‘home country’). An aban- 
doned Chilliwak village on upper Chilliwak 
r., Brit. Col.; so called because the old com- 
munal houses of the tribe were situated there.— 
Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1902. 


Stlindagwai (SL/i’ndAgwa, ‘the village 
deep in the inlet’). A Haida town of the Hagi-- 
lanas family in an inlet on the w. coast of 
Moresby id., not far from Houston Stewart 
channel, Brit. Col—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 
277, 1905. 


Stoktoks. A Squawmish village commu- 
nity on Howe sd., Brit. Col. 


St’o’ktoks.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 
St’éx.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


Stone Tsilkotin. A body of Tsilkotin of 


Williams Lake agency, Brit. Col. Pop. 106. 
in 1901; 48 in 1911. 
Stone.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1887, 310, 1888. Stones.— 


Can. Ind. Aff. 1901, pt. 1, 162, 1901. 


Stotoii (Std’toiz, ‘leaning over [a cliff]’). A. 
Squawmish village community on the right. 
bank of Skwamish r., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout 
in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 


Stratten. The local name for a band of 
Salish of Fraser superintendency, Brit. Col.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., 79, 1878. 


Stryne. A Ntlakyapamuk village on the 
w. side of Fraser r., 5 m. above Lytton, Brit. 
Col. Pop. 57 in 1901, the last time the name 
appears. 


Sta-ai’/-in.— Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 11, 44 
1891. 
11, 172, 1900. Stain.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. 
Can., 4, 1899. Strain.—Teit, op. cit. Stryen.— 
Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. Stryne.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 164, 1901. Stryne-Nqakin.—Ibid. 
418, 1898 (two town names combined). Strynne.— 
Ibid., 269, 1889. Stryune.—Ibid., 434, 1896. Styne- 


_ Creek.—Teit, op. cit. (white men’s name). 
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Sta’/izn.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist.,. 5 
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Stsanges (Sisd’figes). A  Songish band 
between Esquimalt and Becher bay, s. end 
of Vancouver id. Pop. 103 in 1904, 94 in 
1911. Songish, the name given to this tribe 
by whites, is corrupted from the name of this 
band. 

Songhees.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1, 164, 1901. Stsa’f- 
ges.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 17, 1890. 

Stskeitl (Stsk'@’7L). A Bellacoola town on 
the s. side of Bellacoola r., Brit. Col., near its 
mouth. It is one of the 8 villages called 
Nuhalk. 

Stské’etl.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 
Stsk’é/it.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 49, 
1898. 

Stuichamukh. An Athapascan tribe, now 
absorbed into the surrounding Salishan tribes, 
that inhabited upper Nicola valley, Brit. Col. 
They have been supposed to be descendants 
of a war party of Tsilkotin (McKay in Daw- 
son, Notes on Shuswap of Brit. Col., Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Can., rx, sec. 2, 23, 1891), but the 
evidence of their long occupancy of Nicola and 
Similkameen valleys has led Boas (10th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes, Rep. Brit. A. A. S., sec. 2, 33, 
1895) to consider them the northernmost of 
the isolated Athapascan bands found along the 
Pacific coast. Four or five generations back 
they lived in three subterranean lodges, indi- 
cating a population of between 120 and 150. 


Sri/leqamug.—Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 32, 
1905, (‘people of the high country’: Ntlakyapamuk 
name). Smilé’kamug.—lIbid. (another Ntlakyapa- 
muk name). StQwi’/samuq.—lbid. 


Stuik (Std’iz’). A Bellacoola village on 
Bellacoola r., Brit. Col., 28 m. from its mouth. 
Sti’.in.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 
Sti’ix’.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., m1, 49, 
1898. 

Stumiks (Stt’miks, ‘bulls’). A society of 
the Ikunuhkatsi, or All Comrades ,in the Piegan 
tribe; it has been obsolete since about 1840.— 
- Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 221, 1892. 


Stunhlai (StA’nia-i, said to refer to ‘any 
fat game or fish brought in”). A Haida town 
on the n. w. coast of Moresby id., Brit. Col., 
occupied anciently by the Kas-lanas.—Swan- 
ton, Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 


Stustas (Sta’stas). One of the most im- 
portant Haida families of the Eagle clan. The 
name is that given to salmon eggs after the 
young fish have begun to take form in them. 
There is a story that this family was once 
reduced to a single woman, but subsequently 
increased very rapidly from her children; for 
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that reason they were likened to spawning 
salmon. The family is known also as Sd’igaL- 
la’nas, referring to sea-birds called savig; when 
these birds find any food on the surface of the ° 
sea, all swoop down upon it, making a great 
noise, and their actions are likened to those of 
people at potlatches made by this family. 
According to tradition, part of the Stustas, 
including that to which the chief himself be- 
longed, came down from Stikine r. in the Tlin- 
git country, while the rest were from the coun- 
try of the Nass people. Edenshaw (q. v.), 
the name of the chief, was also transferred 
from the Stikine. A chief of this family was 
very friendly to the whites, and it was largely 
through his influence that a mission was estab- 
lished at Masset. The Stustas’ land lay 
principally around Naikun and in Naden har- 
bour, but their chief town was Kiusta, on the 
coast opposite North id. There were many 
subdivisions: Kawas, Kangguatl-lanas, Hliel- 
ung-keawai, Hlielung-stustae, Naikun-stustae, 
Chawagis-stustae, and the Yadus of Alaska, 
the last being still further subdivided. 
Gat Ress) 

Sa/figaL 1a’/nas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 275, 1905. 


Shongalth Lennas.—Harrison in Proce. Roy. Soc. 
Can. 1895, sec. 1, 125, 1895. Stastas.—Ibid. 


Sugarcane. A Shuswap village on the &. 
side of Fraser r., Brit. Col—Morice in Trans. - 
Can. Inst. 1892-93, 1v, 22, 1895. 


Suhinimiut (‘people of the sun,’ that is, 
living in the east). A tribe of Ungava 


and Labrador Eskimo’ extending from ~ 
Koksoak r., E. to cape Chidley and 
thence, s. to Hamilton inlet. A part have 


long been Christianized by Moravian mission- 
aries, but those of the northern districts 
still retain their heathen customs. Girls are 
tattooed at the age of puberty, though less 
elaborately than formerly; they are then 
forced into marriage, and early show the effects 
of their harsh and laborious life. Children are 
few and weak. Many men have two wives, 
the wealthy several. The aged and the dis- 
eased are frequently deserted, sometimes 
quietly strangled. An unlucky woman is 
driven out into the wilderness. A bad man is 
not admitted into the houses, and if he com- 
mits murder the others stone him to death. 
Blood vengeance is incumbent on the next of 
kin. The people are of the stature of Euro- 
peans and very muscular. Their legs are dis- 
proportionately short and malformed, owing 
probably to the habit of carrying infants in 
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the hood. There is a recognized elder in the 
community, yet he is controlled by the ange- 
kok. These conjurers, who pretend to pro- 
pitiate the malevolent spirits of nature and 
each man’s evil spirit, work much harm, often 
separating man and wife on the plea that their 
union causes ill luck. The people often devour 
deer meat raw, though they prefer cooked food. 
The complexion of these Eskimo shows much 
variation; those who are bleached almost 
white in winter become quickly browned by 
exposure to the summer sun. 

Subtribes are the Koksoagmiut, Kangiva- 
miut, and Kilinigmiut. The mission stations 
are Hebron, Hopedale, Nachvak, Nain, Okak, 
Ramah, and Zoar. A native village on the N. 
coast is Aukpatuk. 

Sathinimyut.—Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 176, 


1894. Sukhinimyut.—Turner in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can., v, 104, 1888. 
Suk (S’ak, ‘valley,’ ‘depression’). A Ntlak- 


yapamuk village on the £. side of Fraser r., 
Brit. Col., below Keefer station, C. P. Ry. 
The population of this place and the neigh- 
bouring village of Kimus, with which later 
reports of Indian affairs have combined it, 
was 74 in 1901, since which date neither is 
mentioned. 


Cok’.—Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. 
Sheooke.—Can. Ind. Aff., 189, 1883. Shoouk.—Brit. 
Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. Snuk.—Can. Ind. 
Aff., 363, 1897. Sook-kamus.—Ibid., pt. 1, 164, 1901. 
S’ak.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 169, 
1900. Sunk.—Can. Ind. Aff., 269, 1889. Suuk.— 
Ibid., 230, 1886. Suuk-kamus.—lIbid., 418, 1898. 


Can., 5, 1899. 


Sulu-stins (Sulu stins).. A former Haida 
town of the Do-gitunai famliy, on the BE. 


coast of Hippa id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 


Col. 


Skao nAans.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 
stins.—Ibid. 


Silu 


Sumas. A Cowichan tribe on the lake 

and river of the same name, which are tributary 
to lower Fraser r., Brit. Col. Until 1894 three 
divisions or villages called by this name, and 
numbered 1, 2, and 3, appeared in the reports 
of the Department of Indian Affairs, hay- 
ing populations, respectively, of 30, 57, 
and 53 in 1893. Their total number in 1911 
was given as 52. 
Sgmac¢.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. Smess.—Mayne, 
Brit. Col., 295, 1862. Sumas.—Can. Ind. Aff., 300, 
1893. Sumass.—Ibid., 160, 1901. Su-mat-se.— 
Fitzhugh in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1857, 328, 1858. 

Sunteacootacoot (Sun-tea-coot-a-coot). An 
unidentified body of Salishan Indians said by 
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Ross (Fur Hunters, 1, 145, 1855) to have lived 
between Thompson and Fraser rs., Brit. Col. 


Suntz. A Squawmish village community 
on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 


Sus-haidagai (Sis xa’-idAgai, ‘lake peo- 
ple’). A subdivision of the Kona-kegawai, a 
Haida family of the Eagle clan. They owned 
the town of Hlgaedlin and received their name 
from a lake which lies inland from Skedans 
bay, Brit. Col—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 273, 
1905. 


Susk. More correctly Sisk, the Haida name 
for Frederick id., off the nN. w. coast of Graham 
id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. Dawson 
(Q. Charlotte Ids., 171, 1880) wrongly sup- 
posed it to be the name of a town as well, his 
informants probably referring to Te, which 
once stood on the mainland opposite. 

(39R,/8:) 


Susksoyiks (‘band with hairy mouths’). 
A band of the Piegan tribe of the Siksika, 
probably extinct. 
and Philol. 


4 

: 

; 

| 
Sus-kso’-yiks.—Hayden, Mo. | 
Val., 264, 1862. ' 
Sutkel (Si’kgé'l). A Squawmish village 
community on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col.— 
. 

: 


Ethnog. 


Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. §., 475, 1900. 


Swaiwi (Swai’wi). A Squawmish village 
community on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col—Hill- 
Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 475, 1900. 


Swampy Ground Assiniboin. A division 
of the Assiniboin (Coues, Henry-Thompson 
Jour., 11, 523, 1897). Henry (1808) says that 
they ‘inhabit the strong wood w. of Fort 


ah 


and are ex- 


Augustus,“ along Panbian [Pembina] 
never frequent the plains, 
cellent beaver hunters. Formerly they 
were very numerous, but frequent mur- 
ders among themselves, and the ravages 
of the smallpox have reduced their number 
to about 30 tents. They are fully as 
much addicted to spirituous liquor as the 
Saulteurs.”’ 


Swiat (Swi’at). A Squawmish village com- 
munity on the w. side of Howe sd., Brit. Col.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 


Ta (T!a, ‘chiton’ [?]). A Haida town for- 
merly on the £. coast of North id., Queen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col. It is said to have been 


*Present city of Edmonton. 
{S. tributary of Athabaska r. 
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occupied by a.small family called, after the 
name of the place, Taahl-lanas—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 


Taahl-lanas (‘the people of the town of 
Ta’). Anextinct Haida family which formerly 
lived on North id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col. See Ta. 

T !a’at.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 276, 1905. 


Tabosimkik. A Micmac village or band 
in 1760, probably in Nova Scotia.—Frye 
(1760) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist s., x, 116, 
1809. 


Tachy (‘tail of the water’). A village of 
the Tatshiautin at the mouth of Thache r., 
Brit. Col. Pop. 32 in 1881; 42 in 1911. 
Tachy.—Harmon, Jour., 215, 1820. Thatce.—Morice 
in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., x, 109, 1893. 

Tadji-lanas (Tda'dji la’nas, or Tas ld’nas, 
‘sand-town people’). Two important Haida 
families belonging to the Raven clan. It 
would probably be truer to say that they were 
two parts of one family, although they were, 
later, widely separated geographically. Ac- 
cording to tradition this family and 4 others 
once lived together in a town near Sand-spit 
pt., Queen Charlotte ids., composed of 5 rows 
of houses. Those in the front row were called 
Tadji-lanas, because they were close to the 
beach; those in the next, Kuna-lanas (‘Point- 
town people’), because their row ran out to a 
point; those in the third, Yaku-lanas (‘Middle- 
town people’), because they occupied the mid- 
dle row; those in the fourth, Koetas (‘Earth- 
eaters’), because they lived near the trails 
where it was very muddy; and those in the 
fifth, Stlenga-lanas (‘Rear-town people’), be- 
cause they lived farthest back. Another tra- 
dition relates that this family, together with 
the Kagials-kegawai of Skedans, sprang from a 
woman who was on House id. (Atana) when it 
rose out of the flood. One branch was reck- 
oned among the Gunghet-haidagai, and a sub- 
division called Kaidju-kegawai owned the 
southernmost town on the island. By a curi- 
ous coincidence the northern division, after 
living for a while on the N. w. coast of Graham 
id., came to occupy Kasaan in Alaska, the most 
northerly Haida town. The Gunghet branch 
is almost extinct. (Geaee EB), 
Ta’dji 1a’nas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 268, 272, 1905. 
Tas 1a’nas.— Boas in 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 22, 
_ 1898. Tas Lennas.—Harrison in Proc. Roy. Soc. Can., 
sec. 11, 124, 1895. 

Tadoussac (‘at thenipples.—Hewitt). The 

principal village of the Tadoussac on St. Law- 


- 


: 
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rence r., at the mouth of Saguenay r. It was 
formerly an important trading post, founded 
by Samuel de Champlain, and a Jesuit mission 
was established there as early as 1616. 
Tadeussac.—La Tour map, 1779. Tadoucac.— 
Dutch map (1621) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1, 1856. 
Tadousac.—Champlain (1603), C£uvres, 70, 1870; 
Harris, Voy. and Tray., 1, map, 1705. Tadousae.— 
Dobbs, Hudson Bay, map, 1744 (misprint). Tadous- 
ca.—Harris, op. cit., 1, map (misprint). Tadoussac.— 
Champlain (1604), Giuvres, 216, 1870; map of 1616 in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1, 1856. Tadoussaciens.— 
Esnauts and Rapilly map, 1777.. Tadusac.—Jefferys, 
Fr. Doms., pt. 1, map, 1761. Tadussékuk.—Gatschet, 
Penobscot MS., B. A. E., 1887 (Penobscot name). 


Tadoussac. A Montagnais tribe or band on 
Saguenay r., Quebec. In 1863 part of the 
tribe were€ on a reservation at Manikuagan, 
while others were at Peribonka. 


Taenhatentaron. A former Huron village 
in Ontario, the seat of the mission of Saint 
Ignace. It was destroyed by the Iroquois in 
1649. 


Sainct Ignace.—Jes. Rel. 1639, 74, 1858. St. Igna- 
tius.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 179, 1855. Taenhaten- 
taron.—Jes. Rel. 1639, 74, 1858. 

Tagish. A small tribe living about Tagish 
and Marsh lakes, Brit. Col. They are classed 
with the Tlingit stock on the basis of a vocab- 
ulary obtained by Dawson (Rep. Geol. Surv. 
Can., 1928, 1887); but, as they resemble the 
interior Athapascan Indians in every other 
respect, it is likely that they have adopted 
their present language from the Chilkat. 
They are probably part of Dall’s ‘‘Nehaunee 
of the Chilkaht river.” 

(JeRs Ss) 


Stick Indians.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Sury. Can., 
1928, 1887 (coast name for these people and all other 
interior Indians). Tahk-heesh.—Schwatka in Cen- 
tury Mag., 747, Sept. 1885. Tank-heesh.—lbid., 743 
(may be the Takon of Schwatka). 


Tahagmiut (‘people of the shadow,’ that 
is, living toward the sunset). An Hskimo 
tribe inhabiting the Ungava shore of Hudson 
str. from Leaf r., w. and the coast of Hudson 
bay s. to Mosquito bay. They are tall and of 
fine physique, the men larger on the average 
than whites, the women equal to the average 
white women. Their customs are primitive. 


‘Men hold women in little respect, but are 


jealous of their wives. They are fond of games 
and athletic sports, and both sexes are passion- 
ate gamblers. They trap foxes, wolves, and 
wolverenes, exchanging the furs for guns, 
ammunition, cutlery, and hardware at Ft. 
Chimo, distant a whole winter’s journey for a 
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dog team. The skirts of their coats are hung 
with pear-shaped pieces of ivory that rattle 
when they walk. 


Igdlumiut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 462, 1888 (‘peo- 
ple of the other side’: so called by the Eskimo of Baffin 
island, on the opposite shore of Hudson str.). Iglu- 
miut.—Boas in Trans. Anthr. Soc. Wash., m1, 95, 1885. 
Northerners.—Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 177, 1894 
(so called by the whites of Ungava). Tahagmyut.— 
Turner in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. 1887, sec. 11, 101, 1888. 
Ta hag myut.—Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 177, 
1894. Ungavamiut.—Boas in Am. Antiq., 40, 1888. 


Tahltan. The southwesternmost tribal 
division of the Nahane Indians of the Athapas- 
can family. Their hunting grounds include 
the drainage basin of Stikine r. and its tribu- 
taries as far as the mouth of Iskut r., Dease 
lake, and the river halfway to McDame cr. 
(but, according to the old law, the head of 
Dease lake was Kaska territory, and this 
assumption of rights has never been acknowl- 
edged by the Kaska people), the northern 
sources of the Nass, and some of the southern 
branches of the Taku, in Alaska and British 
Columbia. In early days the salmon streams 
flowing into the Stikine from the N., from 4 m. 
below Glenora to, but not including, Telegraph 
er., were claimed and fished by the Stikine 
tribe of Tlingit, but this overlapping of the 
two peoples seems to have produced little 
friction, possibly because the Tahltan had no 
living places hereabouts, and, in the matter of 
the exchange of the products of the coast and 
the interior, it wasof mutual advantage to keep 
on friendly terms. 

The Tahltan have always lived on the upper 
reaches of the Stikine and near by on the Tahl- 
tan and Tuya rs. In early days their living 
places were used more as storage depots and 
were resorted to through the summer months 
for salmon fishing, which was also the season 
of ease and feasting, when the pursuit of the 
fur-bearing animals was without profit—for 
the Tahltan people have always been hunters 
and trappers, living in the open throughout 
the year, meat-eaters through necessity and 
choice, and accepting fish diet only as a change. 

The primitive houses were similar to those 
found in the fishing camps to-day; they were 
constructed of stout saplings stuck upright in 
the ground and bound together with bark rope 
or tree roots and roofed over with slabs of 
spruce bark. But in camp the typical shelter 
was a lean-to of bark and brush laid over poles, 
two being placed opposite each other, with a 
central fire. To-day, throughout most of the 
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, : t 
year, they live in the same manner, excep 
that canvas has superseded the bark and brush 
covering. 

After the Cassiar gold excitement in 1874 
they built a substantial log village on a level 
space upward of a mile and a half from the 
junction of the Tahltan with the Stikine, 
which is generally known as Tahltan, though 
its native name is Goon-tdar-shaga (‘where 
the spring water stops’). The only other 
native settlement is at Telegraph Creek, where 
a number of small log houses have been built 
to keep pace with the growth of the white 
settlement. 

The social organization of the Tahltan with- 
out doubt has developed from association with 
the coast Tlingit. It is founded on matriarchy 
and is dependent on the existence of two 
exogamous parties who intermarry. These 
parties may be designated, from their totemic 
emblems, as Cheskea (Raven) and Cheona 
(Wolf). These are subdivided into families, 
which assume all the functions of the party 
and supplement each other at all meetings 
and on all occasions of ceremony. The family 
is the unit of social and political life, in which 
all individuality is merged, succession follows, 
and inheritance is secured. The families 
are: 

(1) Tuckclarwaydee, of the Wolf party, 
which besides having the wolf emblem, is 
represented by the brown bear, the eagle, and 
the killer-whale. It originated in the interior 
about the headwaters of Nassr. This family 
is credited with having been the first to settle 
in this country and the founders of the Tahltan 
tribe. 

(2) Nanyiee, of the Wolf party, which, be- 
sides having the wolf emblem, is represented 
by the brown bear, the killer-whale, and the 
shark. The original home of this people was 
in the interior, about the headwaters of Taku 
r., Which they descended to salt water and 
settled among the Stikine Tlingit; in later 
years they ascended Stikine r. and became a 
family of the Tahltan, while others crossed the 
trail in still more recent times and joined their 
brethren. 

(3) Talarkoteen of the Wolf party, repre- 
sented by the Wolf crest. They originated 
in the interior, about Peace r., and ascended 
the Liard r. to Dease lake and then crossed 
to the Tuya. They are nearly extinct. 

(4) Kartchottee, of the Raven party, repre- 


sented by both the raven emblem and that of — 


ne we 
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the frog. This family originated in the interior 
toward the headwaters of the Taku. Some of 
the family married among the Tahltan in early 
days. Another branch descended Stikine r. 
long ago, affiliated with the Kake tribe of the 
Tlingit people, and generations later their 
descendants followed up the Stikine and be- 
came Tahltan, This is now the most numer- 
ous family of the tribe. 

The Tahltan live by hunting and trapping. 
The country is rich in fur-bearing animals and 
big game. In late years since hunters have 
been attracted thither, they have earned con- 
siderable as guides, besides working for the 
trading companies’ pack-teams. They are an 
adaptable people, who are fast giving up the 
traditions of the past for the luxuries of civil- 
ization, with which their earnings supply 
them, and in the course of a few years there 


_ will be little left of their more primitive life. 


They numbered 217 in 1911, and have reached 
the stage where they are holding their own. 
They are of medium stature, spare rather than 
stout, and have high cheek-bones, full mouth, 
aquiline nose rather broad at the base, small 
hands and feet, coarse black hair, and mild and 
pleasant expression. On the whole they are 
an honest, agreeable, kindly people, hospitably 
inclined and dignified in bearing. In many 
instances their admixture with the Tlingit is 
expressed in. their features, producing a much 
less pleasing type. In addition to the authors 
cited below, consult Teit in Boas Anniv. Vol., 
337, 1906. 

(Gea ee) 


Conneuaghs.—Pope, MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1865. 
Kiin-tin-ah’.— Dall in Proc. Am. A. A. S., xxx1v, 376, 
1886. Nahanies of the Upper Stikine.—Pope, op. 
eit. Stick.—Smith quoted by Colyer in U.S. Ind. Aff. 
1869, 567, 1870. Tahl-tan.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Rep. 
Surv. Can., 1928, 1889. Talyan.—Smith, op. cit., 568. 


Taiaiagon (‘at the crossing or landing.’— 

Hewitt). An Iroquois village in 1678 on the 
N. shore of lake Ontario, near the present To- 
ronto. 
Taiaiagon.—Hennepin, New Discov., 48, 1698. -Te- 
gaogen.—Esnauts and Rapilly map, 1777. Teiaia- 
gon.—La Salle (1684) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 1x, 218, 
1855. Tejaiagon.—Bellin map, 1755. Tejajagon.— 
Hennepin, New Discov., 28, 1698. Tejajahon.— 
Macauley. N. Y., 1, 191, 1829. YTezagon.—French, 
Hist. Coll. La., 1, 59, 1846. 


Tailla (‘crane.—Hewitt). An unidentified 
village on the St. Lawrence, in 1535, near the 
present city of Quebec,--Cartier (1535), Bref 
Récit, 32, 1863. 
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Tait (‘those up river’). A collective name 
_for the Cowichan tribes on Fraser r., Brit. Col., 
above Nicomen and Chilliwak rs. 
Haitlin.—Anderson quoted by Gibbs in Hist. Mag., 
1st s., vir, 73, 1863. Sa-chinco.—Ibid. (‘strangers’, 
Shuswap name). Sa-chin-ko.— Mayne, Brit. Col., 
295, 1862. Tait.—Trutch, Map of Brit. Col., 1870. 
Tates.—Fitzhugh in U.SInd. Aff. Rep., 328, 1857. 
Teates.—Mayne, op. cit. ‘Teet.—Anderson, op. cit. 
Té/it.— Boas in Rep. 64th Meeting Brit. A. A. 8., 454, 
1894. 

Takfwelottine (‘people of the living 

waters’). A tribe or band of the Thling- 
chadinne dwelling s.£. of Great Bear lake 
and at the source of Coppermine r., Mac- 
kenzie dist., N.W.T. Petitot describes them 
as kindly, jovial, and religious. When he 
went among them, in 1865, there were 60 
shamans for 600 people. 
T’ akfwel-ottiné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 
1876. T’akkwel-ottiné.—Petitot, in Bull. Soc. de 
Géog. Paris, chart, 1875. Tpa-kfwélé-pottiné.—Peti- 
tot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 363, 1891. Tpathel- 
ottiné.—Petitot, MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1865. 

Taku. A Tlingit tribe on the river and 
inlet of the same name, Stevens channel, and 
Gastineau channel, Alaskan coast: They 
were said to number 2,000 in 1869, 269 in 1880, 
and only 223 in 1890. Their winter towns 
are Sikanasankian and Takokakaan. Social 
divisions are Ganahadi, Tsatenyedi, and Yen- 
yedi. A tradition, seemingly well founded, 
places the ancient home of most of these 
people in the interior, higher up Taku r. An 
Athapascan tribe was known by the same 
name. See Takutine. (uRass) 


Tacos.—Scott in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 314, 1868. 
Tahco.—Anderson quoted by Gibbs in Hist. Mag., Ist 
s., vil, 75, 1863. Takas.—Halleck in Rep. U.S. Sec. 


War, pt. 1, 43. 1868. Tako.—Scouler (1846) in 
Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 232, 1848. Takon.— 
Colyer in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 575, 1870. 


574. Taku-k6én.—Krause, Tlinkit 
Taku-qwan.—Emmons in Mem. Am. 


Takoos.—Ibid., 
Ind., 116, 1885. 


Mus. Nat. Hist., ur, 233, 1903. Takutsskoe.— 
Veniaminoff, Zapiski, u, pt. 3, 30, 1840. Tlaq®. 
—Swanton, field notes, B. A. E., 1904. Tarkens.— 


Colyer in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869, 588, 1870. Tarkoo.— 
Dennis in Morris, Treas. Rep., 4, 1879. Thakhu.— 
Holmberg, Ethnog. Skizz., map, 142, 1855. 


Takulli (‘people who go upon the water’). 
An ethnic group of Athapascan tribes, under 
Babine and Upper Skeena and Williams lake 
agencies: inhabiting the upper branches 
of Fraser r. and as far s. as Alex- 
andria, Brit. Col. They are described (Can. 
Ind. Aff., 210, 1909) as consisting of 19 
bands, all of the Hagwilget or Dené nation. 
Hale (Ethnol. and Philol., 201, 1846) described 
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them as occupying the country from 52° 30’ 
N., bordering on the Shuswap to 56°, being 
separated from the Sekani on the 5. by the 
Rocky mts. and on the w. by the Coast range. 
Anderson (Hist. Mag., vit, 75, 1863) placed 
them approximately between 52° and 57° 
N. and 120° and 127° w. Drake (Bk. 
Inds., v1, 1848) placed them on Stuart lake. 
Buschmann (Athapask. Sprachst., 152, 1589) 
placed them on the upper Fraser r., Brit. 
Col. The British Columbia map of 1872 
placed them s. of Stuart lake, between 54° 
and 55° n.. Dawson (Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., 
192n, 1889) states that they, together with 
the Sekani, inhabit the headwaters of Skeena, 
Fraser and Peacers. Morice (Proc. Can. Inst., 
112, 1889) says that they are one of the three 
western Déné tribes and that their habitat 
borders that of the Tsilkotin on the s. and 
extends as far up as 56° Nn. ‘ 

The Takulli were first visited by Mackenzie, 
who, in 1793, traversed their country on his 
way from lake Athabaska to the Pacific. In 
1805 the first trading post was established 
among them. They are a semi-sedentary tribe, 
having fixed homes in regularly organized 
villages which they leave at regular seasons 
for purposes of hunting and fishing. They 
are the most numerous, important and pro- 
gressive of all the northern Athapascan tribes. 
They borrowed many customs from the coast 
Indians, as the Chimmesyan are in close 
communication with their northern and the 
Heiltsuk with their southern septs. The 
practice of wearing wooden labrets was ob- 
tained from the Chimmesyan, while from the 
coast tribes they adopted the custom of 
burning the dead. A widow was obliged to 
remain upon the funeral pyre of her husband 
till the flames reached her own body; she 


then collected the ashes of the dead, placed 


them in a basket, which she was obliged to 
carry with her during three years of servitude 
in the family of her deceased husband, at the 
end of which time a feast was held, when she 
was released from thraldom, and _ permitted 
to remarry if she desired. From this custom 
the tribe came to be called Carriers. No 
fewer than 8 kinds of snares were employed 
by the Takulli, and Morice states (Trans. Can. 
Inst., 137, 1893) that copper and iron imple- 
ments and ornaments were used by them 
before the advent of the whites, but that 
they wrought copper only. He classes them 
as Upper and Lower Carriers and Babines, 
although such a distinction is not recognized 
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by the tribe itself. They have a society com- 
posed of hereditary ‘noblemen’ or landowners, 
and a lower class who hunt with, or for, these; 
but slavery, as it exists among the neighbour- 
ing Athapascan tribes, is not practised by 
them. They have no head chiefs and are 
exogamous, all title and property rights des- 
cending through the mother. 
clan has a well-defined hunting ground, which 
is seldom encroached on by others of the tribe. 
They are not so numerous now as formerly, 
a number of their villages having become 
extinct. An independent band has settled at 
Ft. McLeod, in the Sekani country. Drake 
(Bk. Inds., vir, 1848) said that in 1820 they 
numbered 100; Anderson (Hist. Mag., v1, 73, 
1863) estimated the population in 1835 as 
5,000, and in 1839 as 2,625, of which number 
897 were men, 688 women, 578 sons, and 462 
daughters. Morice (Proc. Can. Inst., 112, 
1889) gave the population as 1,600. The 


‘number reported in 1902 was 1,551, and 1,614 


in 1909. Hale (Ethnol. and Philol., 201, 1846) 
and McDonald (Brit. Col., 126, 1862) divided 
them into 11 clans, as follows: Babine (Na- 
taotin and Hwosotenne), Naskotin, Natliatin, 
Nikozliautin, Ntshaautin, Nulaautin, Tat- 
shiautin, Tautin, Thetliotin, Tsatsuotin (Tan- 
otenne), and Tsilkotin. The Tsilkotin are a 
distinct group, as determined by Morice 
(Trans. Can. Inst., 24, 1893), who gives 9 
septs of the Takulli: I, Southern Carriers: 1, 
Ltautenne (Tautin); 2, Nazkutenne (Naskotin) 
3, Tanotenne; 4, Nutcatenna (Ntshaautin); 
5, Natlotenne (Natliatin). II, Northern Car- 


riers 6, Nakraztlitenne (Nikozliautin); 7, 
Tlaztenne (Tatshiautin). III, Babines: 8, 
Nitutinni (Nataotin); 9, Hwotsotenne. Daw- 


son (Rep. Progr. Geol. Surv., 30B, 1880) makes 
the Kustsheotin, whose village is Kezche, 
distinct from the Tatshiautin, the Tatshikotin 
from the Nulaautin, and the Stelatin of Stella 
village from the Natliatin. 


Atlashimih.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 
1228, 1884 (Bellacoola name). 
Hist. Lewis and Clark Exped., m, 356, note, 1842 (mis- 
print for Carriers). Carrien.—Scouler in Jour. Geog. 
Soc. Lond., x1, 221, 1841. Carrier-Indians.—Mac- 
kenzie, Voy., 257, 1801. Carriers.—Ibid., 284. Char- 
geurs.—Duflot de Mofras, Expl. de l’Oregon, 1, 337, 
1844. Chin.—Dunn, Hist. Oreg. Ter., 101, 1844. 
Facullies.—Drake, Bk. Inds., viii, 1848 (misprint). 
Nagail.—Latham in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 159. 
1848. Nagailas.—Mackenzie, Voy., u, 175, 1802, 
Nagailer.—Mackenzie, ibid., 246. Nagalier.—Ade- 
lung, Mithridates, mr, 216, 1816 (misprint). Por- 
teurs.—Mayne, Brit. Columbia, 298, 1862. Tacoul- 
lie.—Balbi, Atlas Ethnog., 822, 1826. Taculli.— 
Latham, Var. of Man, 372, 1850. Ta-cullies.—Har- 


Each band or — 


Canices.—M ’Vickar, — 


y 
. 
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mon, Jour., 313, 1820. Tacully.—Harmon quoted in 
Pac. R. R. Rep., im, pt. 3, 84, 1856. Tahculi.—Galla- 
tin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., m, 77, 1848. Tah- 
cully.—Anderson quoted by Gibbs in Hist. Mag., 1st 
8., VII, 73, 1883 (‘people who navigate deep waters’). 
Tahekie.—Can. Ind. Rep. for 1872, 7, 1873. Tahelie. 
—Ibid., 8. Tahkali.—Hale, Ethnol. and Philol., 201, 
1846. Tahka-li.—Pope, Sicanny MS. vocab., B. A. E., 
1865 (‘river people,’ from tah-kuh, ‘a river’). Tah- 
kallies.—Domenech, Deserts N. Am., 1, 444, 1860. 
Tah-khl.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can. 1928, 
1887. Tahkoli—Buschmann in Konig. Akad. der 
Wiss. zu Berlin, mz, 546, 1860. Takahli.—Brit. Co- 
lumbia map, 1872. Takali.—Wilkes, U. S. Explor. 
Exped., rv, 451, 1845. TakalliimMcDonald, Brit. 
Col., 126, 1862. Takelly.—McLean, Hudson’s Bay, 1, 
265, 1849. Ta-Kej-ne.—Morice, Notes on W. Déné, 
29, 1893 (own name). Ta-kuli.—Richardson, Arct. 
Exped., mu, 31, 1851. Takulli.—Latham in Trans. 
Philol. Soc. Lond., 66, 1856. Talkpolis.—Fouquet 
quoted by Petitot, Dict. Déné Dindjié, xliv, 1876. 
Tawcullies.—Richardson in Franklin, 2d Exped. Polar 
Sea, 197, 1828. Tayxelh.—Morice in Proc. Canad. 
Inst., 112, 1889. Tayxk6li—Buschmann, Athapask. 
Sprachst., 152, 1859. Teheili.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
Tokali.—Duflot de 
Mofras, Expl. de l’Oregon, 1, 335, 1844. Tukkola.— 
Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19, 1862. 


Takutine. A Nahane tribe living on Teslin 


ry. and lake and upper Taku r., Brit. Col., 


speaking the same dialect as the Tahltan. 
Their hunting grounds include the basin of 
Big Salmon r., extending Nn. to the Pelly r. 
and 8. to upper Liard r. Dall (Proc. A.A.A.S., 
19, 1885), as well as Dawson, called them a 
part of the Tahltan. Dawson (Geol. Surv. 
Can., 201B, 1889) classes them as distinct 
from a tribe of similar name in the upper 
Pelly valley, but they are probably the same, 
and so also, are probably the Nehane of Chil- 
kat r., living on a stream that falls into Lewes 
r. near lake Laberge. Dall describes the latter 
as bold and enterprising, great traders, and 
of great intelligence, while the Takutine, he 
said (Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 33, 1877), are 
few in number and little known. 
Chilkaht-tena.—Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 33, 
1877. Nehaunees of the Chilkaht River.—lIbid. 
Tah’ko-tin’neh.—Ibid. Ta-koos-o00-ti-na.—Daw- 
son in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can. 1887-88, 200B, 1889. 
Taku.—Ibid., 193s. 

Talio. The name, according to Boas, of 
4 Bellacoola towns (Koapk, Nuiku, Aseik, and 
Talio) at the head of S. Bentinck arm, Brit. 
Col. The people of these towns, or the 
Taliomh, were divided into 4 gentes—Hamtsit, 
Talostimot, Spatsatlt, and Tumkoaakyas. In 
1911 they were reported as numbering 272 in 
two towns, Kinisquit and Bellacoola (or Pal- 
amey), under the Bellacoola agency, the town 
of Talio apparently having become extinct. 
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Taléomyx.—Boas in Petermanns Mitteil., pt. 5, 130» 
1887. Talicomish.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit: Col., 1228, 1884. Ta’lio.—Boas in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 49, 1900. Talio’mu.—Boas in 7th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. Tallion.—Can. Ind. 
Aff., pt. 1, 162, 1901. Tallium.—Ibid., 1889, 272, 
1890. Talomey.—lIbid., pt. u, 70, 1904. Taluits.— 
Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 


Talirpingmiut (‘inhabitants of the right 
side’). A subdivision of the Okomiut Eskimo, 
residing on the w. shore of Cumberland sd. 
Pop. 86 in 1883. Their villages are Umanak- 
tuak, Idjorituaktuin, Nuvajen, and Karusuit. 
Koukdjuaq was a former village. 
Talirpingmiut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 426, 1888. 
Tellirpingmiut.—Boas in Trans, Anthr. Soc. Wash., 
m1, 96, 1885. 

Talon. A division of the Ottawa on Man- 
itoulin id., in lake Huron, that afterward 
moved to Michilimackinac, Mich., on account 
of Iroquois hostility. — Lahontan (1703) 
quoted in N.Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 176, 
note, 1855. 


Tamakwa (Ta-md’-kwa, ‘beaver,’ lit. ‘wood- 
cutter’). A gens of the Abnaki.—Morgan, 
Ane. Soc., 174, 1878. 


Tangouaen. A village where Algonkin 
and Hurons united for protection against the 
Iroquois in 1646, perhaps near Georgian bay, 
Ont.—Jes. Rel. 1646, 76, 1858. 


Tanintauei. An Assiniboin band. 


Gens des Osayes.—Maximilian, Trav., 
(‘bone people’). Tanintauei.—Ibid. 


194, 1843 


Tannaouté. An Iroquois village formerly 
on the n. shore of lake Ontario, Ontario. 
L755: 


Tannaouté.—Bellin, map, Tonnaouté.—Es- 


nauts and Rapilly map, 1777. 

Tanotenne (‘people a short distance to 
the north’). A band of the Takulli, apparently 
officially known as the Fort George band, under 
Babine and Upper Skeena agency, at the 
junction of Stuart and Fraser rs., Brit. Col., 
numbering 130 in 1892, 119 in 1911, in the 
village of Leitli. Their other village, Chinlak, 
was destroyed by the Tsilkotin. They have 
extensive hunting grounds 5. of Fraser r. as 
far as the Rocky and Cariboo mts. 


Aunghim.—Lennard, Brit. Col., 213, 1862, Ta-no- 
tenne.—Morice, letter, B. A. E., 1890 (‘people a short 
distance to the north’). Tsatsnétin.—Hale, Ethnol. 
and Philol., 202, 1846. Tsatsuotin.—McDonald, Brit. 
Col., 126, 1862. 


Taqwayaum. A Ntlakyapamuk village on 
Fraser r., Brit. Col., below North Bend; pop. 
73 in 1901, when last reported. 
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Taqwayaum.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. m, 164, 1901. Ta- 
kuyaum.—lIbid., 1893, 301, 1894. Tk’kdééau’m.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 1899. Tkua- 
yaum.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1892, 312, 1893. Tquayaum. 
—Ibid., 230, 1886. Tquayum.—lIbid., 277, 1894. 
Tqwayaum.—lIbid., 1898, 418, 1899. 


Tarthem. A Salish band formerly under 
Fraser superintendency, Brit. Col.—Can. Ind. 
Aff., 79, 1878. 


Tasis. A winter village of the Nootka at 
the head of Nootka sd., Brit. Col. 


Tashees.—Jewitt, Narr., 101, 1815. Tasis.—Galiano, 
Relacion, 132, 1802. 


Tatapowis. A town of the Wiweakam 
and Komoyue, gentes of the Lekwiltok, sit- 
uated on Hoskyn inlet, Brit. Col. 


Ta-ta-pow-is.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soe. Can., 
sec. 11, 65, 1887. 


Tateke (Td’iege). A Cowichan tribe on 
Valdes id. (the second of the name), s. 5. of 
Vancouver id. and nv. of Galiano id., Brit. Col.; 
apparently identical with the Lyacksun of the 
Canadian Indian reports. Pop. 83 in 1911. 
Li-icks-sun.—Can. Ind. Aff., 308, 1879. Lyach-sun. 
—lIbid., 270, 1889. Lyacksum.—Ibid., pt. u, 164, 
1901. Lyacksun.—Ibid., 220, 1902. T’a’teqe.— 
Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


Tatlitkutchin (‘Peel river people’). A 

Kutchin tribe, closely allied to the Tukkuth- 
kutchin, living on the 5. bank of Peelr., Yukon 
ter., between lat. 66° and 67°. For a part of 
the season they hunt on the mountains, 
uniting sometimes with parties of the Tukkuth- 
kutchin. They confine their hunting to the 
caribou, as they no longer have moose hunters 
among them. In 1866 they numbered 30 
hunters and 60 men. 
Fon du Lac Loucheux.—Hooper, Tents of Tuski, 270, 
1853. Gens du fond du lac.—Ross, notes on Tinne, 
8. I. MS., 474. Peel’s River Indians.—Kirkby in 
Hind, Labrador Penin., 1, 254, 1863. Peel’s River 
Loucheux.—Anderson, ibid., 260. Sa-to-tin.—Daw- 
son in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., m1, pt. 1, 202B, 1889. 
Ta-kit kutchin.—Gibbs, MS. notes from Ross, B. A. 
E. (‘people of the bay’). Ta-tlit-Kutchin.—Kirkby 
in Smithson. Rep. 1864, 417, 1865. T’é-tllet-Kutt- 
chin.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. Tpétlé- 
(k)uttchin.—Petitot, MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1865 
(‘dwellers at thé end of the water’). T’etliet-Kutt- 
chin.—Petitot in Bull. Soc. Géog. Paris, 6th s., x, map, 
1875. Tpe-tliet-Kouttchin.—Petitot, Autour du lac 
des Esclaves, 361, 1891. 


Tatpods (T’atpd’os). An extinct Salish 
tribe formerly occupying the §. portion of 
Valdes id., ©. coast of Vancouver id., and 
speaking the Comox dialect.—Boas, MS., 
B. A. E., 1887. 
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Tatsanottine (‘people of the scum of 
water,’ scum being a figurative expression for 
copper). An Athapascan tribe, belonging to — 
the Chipewyan group, inhabiting the northern 
shores and eastern bays of Great Slave lake, 
Mackenzie dist., N. W.T. They were said by 
Mackenzie in 1789, to live with other tribes on 
Mackenzie and Peace rs. Franklin in 1824 
(Journ. Polar Sea, 1, 76, 1824) said that they 
had previously lived on the s. side of Great 
Slave lake. Gallatin in 1836 (Trans. Am. 
Antiq. Soc., 1, 19, 1856) gave their situation 
as N. of Great Slave lake on Yellowknife r., 
while Back placed them on the w. shore of 
Great Slave lake. Drake (Bk. Inds., vu, 
1848) placed them on Coppermine r.; Rich- 
ardson (Arct. Exped., m, 4, 1851) gave their 
habitat as nN. of Great Slave lake and from 
Great Fish r. to Coppermine r. Hind in 1863 
(Labrador Pénin., 1, 261, 1863) placed them 
N. and n. £. of Great Slave lake, saying that 
they resorted to Ft. Rae and also to Ft. 
Simpsonon Mackenzie r. Petitot in 1865 (MS., 
B. A. E.) said that they frequent the steppes 
E. and n. E. of Great Slave lake; but 10 years 
later (Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876) he placed 
them about the &. portion of the lake. They 
were more nomadic than their neighbours, 
which doubtless accounts for the wide area 
ascribed to them by some of the earlier trayv- 
ellers who met them during their hunting — 
trips in territory belonging to the Etchareot-— 
tine. Prior to 1850 they were in the habit of 
visiting the n. end of Great Bear lake to hunt 
musk-oxen and reindeer; but many of their 
influential men were killed by treachery in a 
feud with the Thlingchadinne; since then they — 
have kept more to the E. end of Great Slave 
lake. In their hunting trips northward they 
came in contact with the Eskimo residing near 
the mouth of Back r., with whom they were 
continually at war, but in recent years they 
seldom travelled farther coastward than the 
headwaters of Yellowknife r., leaving a strip — 
of neutral ground between them and their — 
former enemies. According to Father Morice, — 
“they now hunt on the dreary steppes lying 
to the n.u. of Great Slave lake,” and that 
formerly they were ‘“‘a bold, unscrupulous and — 
rather licentious tribe, whose members too 
often took advantage of the gentleness of 
their neighbours to commit acts of high- 
handedness which finally brought down on 
them what we cannot help calling just retri-_ 
bution” (Anthropos, 1, 266, 1906). Back, in ~ 
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1956, stated that the Tatsanottine were once 
powerful and numerous, but at that time they 
had been reduced by wars to 70 families. 
Ross in 1859 (MS., B. A. E.) made the census 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company as follows, 
but his figures evidently included only one 
band: At Ft. Resolution, 207; at Ft. Rae, 12; 
total, 219, of whom 46 males and 54 females 
were married, 8 unmarried adult males, 14 
widows and unmarried females, 44 boys, and 
53 girls, giving 98 males and 121 females of 
allages. According to Father Morice they now 
number about 500, of whom 205 are at Ft. 
Resolution. The Tatsanottine were the Mon- 
tagnais (see Chipewyan) of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, for whom a special alphabet was 
designed and books printed in it by the Eng- 
lish missionaries (see Pilling, Bibliog. Atha- 
pascan Lang., 1892). Petitot found them 
serious and religiously inclined like the Chip- 
ewyan, from whom they differed so slightly 
in physique and in language that no novice 
could tell them apart. They formerly manu- 
_ factured, and sold at fabulous prices, cepper 
knives, axes, and other cutting tools, according 
to Father Morice. The metal was found on 
a low mountain in the vicinity of Coppermine 
river. The diffusion of iron and steel imple- 
ments at length so depreciated the value of 
the aboriginal wares that, finding the main 
source of their revenue cut off through the new 
order of things, they finally moved to the s. 

The Tatsanottine have a myth that one of 
their women was kidnapped and carried blind- 
folded off to the country of the Eskimo in 
Asia and married to one of these, and that 
she made her escape with her infant in an 
umiak, reached the shore of America by pad- 
dling from isle to isle of the Aleutian archi- 
pelago, being protected on the voyage by a 
white wolf. Reaching the shore of Alaska she 
abandoned her Eskimo child because it robbed 
her of pemmican she had made. Seeing a 
blazing mountain she ascended it, thinking to 
find a party camping on the summit. She 
found that the flames were emitted by a mol- 
ten metal, and when eventually she reached 
the camp of her own people they accompanied 
her back by the path she had marked with 
stones to get some of the metal, which they 
called bear’s dung or beaver’s dung, because 
it was red. They thought she was a woman 
descended from the skies, but when they had 
made the journey for the third time some of 
them laid violent hands on her, whereupon 
she sat down beside her precious copper, re- 
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fusing to go home with them. When they came 
back some time later to seek the volcano of 
molten copper, she was still there, but sunk to 
her waist into the earth. She gave them copper 
but again refused to go back with them, put- 
ting no faith in their promises. She said she 
would give good metal to those who brought 
her good meat, iron if the gift were lung, 
liver, or heart of the caribou, copper for 
whomsoever gave red flesh, but if anyone 
brought bad meat they would get brittle 
metal in return. Those who came back later 
for more metal found her buried to the neck 
in the ground. The last time they came she 
had disappeared into the bowels of the earth, 
and from that time no more copper could be 
found on the bank of Copper r., though there 
may still be seen the huge stones which the 
metal woman placed to mark the way. Her 
tribe have since been called the Copper 
People, for water scum and beaver dung are 


both figurative names for this metal. 

Base-tlo-tinneh.—Ross, MS., B. A. E. Birch-rind 
Indians.—Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 1, 76, 1824. 
Birch-Rind men.—Prichard, Phys. Hist., v, 377, 1847. 
Birch-rind people.—Richardson, op. cit. Copper 


Indians.—Hearne, Journ. N. Ocean, 119, 1795. Cop- 
per-Mine.—Schoolcraft, Trav., 181, 1821. Couteaux 
Jaunes.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. 


Cuivres.—Ibid. Déné Couteaux-Jaunes.—Petitot, 
Autour du lac des Hsclaves, 289, 1891. Gens du 
Cuivre.—Ibid., 158. 'Indiens Cuivres.—Balbi, Atlas 
Ethnog., 821, 1826. Red Knife.—Tanner, Narr., 390, 
1830. Red-knife Indians.—Mackenzie, Voy., 16, 
1802. Red Knives.—Franklin, Journ. Polar Sea, 1, 
40, 1824. T’altsan Ottiné.—Prichard, Phys. Hist., 
v, 651, 1847. Tansawhot-dinneh.—Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, ui, 542, 1853. Tal-sote’-e-na.—Morgan, 
Consang. and Affin., 289, 1871 (‘red-knife Indians’). 
Tantsanhoot-dinneh.—Balbi, Atlas Ethnog., 821, 
1826. Tantsa-ut’dtinné.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 
u, 4, 1851. Tantsawhoots.—Keane in Stanford, 
Compend., 464, 1878. Tantsa-whot-dinneh.—Frank- 
lin, Journ. Polar Sea, 257, 1824 (mistranslated ‘birch- 
rind Indians’). ‘T’atsan ottiné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné 
Dindjié, xx, 1876 (trans. ‘copper people’). T’attsan- 
ottiné.—Petitot in Bull. Soc. Géog. Paris, chart, 1875. 
Tautsa-wot-dinni.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. 
Lond., 69, 1856. Thatsan-o’tinne.—Morice in An- 
thropos, 1, 265, 1906 (so called by most of their con- 
geners). Tpaltsan Ottiné.—Petitot, Autour du lac 
des Bsclaves, 158, 1891. Tpa-’ltsan-Ottiné.—lIbid., 
363. Tpatsan-Ottiné.—Ibid., 95. Tran-tsa ottiné. 
—Franklin quoted by Petitot, ibid. Yellow Knife.— 
Dall, Alaska, 429, 1870. Yellowknife Indians.— 
Back, Exped. to Great Fish R., 130, 1836. Yellow 
Knife people.—Ross, MS., B. A. E. Yellow-knives. 
—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 3, 84, 1902. Yellow Knives.— 
Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, 261, 1863. 


Tatshiautin (‘people of the head of the 
lake’). A Takulli clan or division, officially 
known as the ‘“Tatche band,’ at the head of 
Stuart lake and on Thache r. and Tatla, 
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Trembleur, and Connolly lakes, Brit. Col.; 
pop. 78 in 1911. Settlements: Kezche, Sas- 
thut, Tatchi, Tsisli, Tsisthainli, Yucuche, and 
probably Saikez. 

Tatshiantins.—Domenech, Deserts of N. Am., 1, 444, 
1860. Tatshiadutin.—Hale, Ethnol. and Philol., 202, 
1846. 'Ta-tshi-ko-tin.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. 
Brit. Col., 1238, 1884. Ta-tshik-o-tin.—Dawson in 
Geol. Surv. Can. 1879, 308, 1881. Tlaz’tenne.— 
Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 26, 1895 (‘people of the 
end of the lake’). 


Tautin (Ltawtenne, ‘sturgeon people’). A 
sept of the Takulli living on Fraser r. about 
old Ft. Alexandria, Brit. Col., once an import- 
ant post of the Hudson’s Bay Co., now aban- 
doned. They were originally some hundreds 
in number, but’ died off from the effects of 
alcoho] and loose morals until not 15 were 
left in 1902 (Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 24, 
1902). Their village, Stella, was contiguous 
to the fort. 

Alexandria Indians.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Atna- 
lis.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19, 1862. Calko- 
bins.—De Smet, Letters, 157, 1843 (in New Caledonia, 
w.ofthe mountains). Enta-otin.—Gibbs, after Ander- 
son, in Hist. Mag., 1st s., vir, 77, 1863 (‘the lower peo- 
ple,’ as being the lowest Carrier tribe on Fraser r.). 
Itoaten.—De Smet, Oregon Missions, 199, 1847. Ltao- 
ten.—De Smet, Missions del’Oregon, 63, 1848. Ltavten. 
—De Smet, Oregon Missions, 100, 1847. ‘Ita-utenne. 
—Morice, letter, B. A. E., 1890. Ttha-koh-’tenne.— 
Morice in Trans. Can. Inst:, Iv, 24, 1893 (‘people of 


Fraser r.’). ‘Ithau-’tenne.—Morice in Trans. Can. 
Inst., 1v, 24, 1893 (‘sturgeon people’). Talcotin.— 
Greenhow, Hist. Oregon, 30, 1844. Talkoaten.— 


Macfie, Vancouver Id., 428, 1865. Talkotin.—Cox, 
Columbia R., um, 369, 1831. Taltotin.—Keane in 
, Stanford, Compend., 464, 1878. Tantin.—McDonald, 
Brit. Col., 126, 1862. Taotin.—Gibbs, after Anderson, 
in Hist. Mag., Ist s., vu, 77, 1863. Taitin.—Hale, 
Ethnol. and Philol., 202, 1846. Taw-wa-tin.—Kane, 
Wanderings in N. A., 242, 1859. Tolkotin.—Cox, 
Columbia R., u, 369, 1831. 


Te (T/é). A Haida town, the principal 
one owned by the Tas-lanas before they mi- 
grated to Alaska. It formerly stood on the 

~-w. coast of Graham id., Queen Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col., opposite Frederick id. (J. R. 8.) 


Ti UNnigé.—Harrison in Proc. Roy. Soc. Can., see. m1, 
124, 1895. T!é.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 


Teanaustayae. One of the most important 
Huron villages formerly in Ontario. In 1638 
the mission of St. Joseph was removed there 
from Ihontiria. It was destroyed by the 
Iroquois in 1648. 


Ieanausteaiae.—Jes. Rel. 1637, 107, 1858 (misprint). 
St. Joseph.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 178, 1855. Teanan- 
stayae.—lIbid., 174. Teanansteixé.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 
63, 1858 (misprint). Teanaustaiae.—Ibid., 1637, 107, 
1858. Teanaostaiaé.—lIbid., 161. Teanosteaé.— 
Ibid., 70. 
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Tecamamiouen (native name of Rainy 
lake). A Chippewa band living on Rainy lake, 
Minn., numbering 500 in 1736. Cf. Kojeje- 
w ninewug. 

Tecamamiouen.—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., rx, 1054, 1855. : 

Tecumseh (properly Tikamthi or Tecumtha: 
‘One who passes across intervening space from 
one point to another,’ i. e. ‘springs’ (Jones); 
the name indicates that the owner belongs 
to the gens of the Great Medicine Panther, 
or Meteor, hence the interpretations ‘Crouch- 
ing Panther’ and ‘Shooting Star’). A cele- 
brated Shawnee chief, born in 1768 at the 
Shawnee village of Piqua on Mad r., about 
6m. s.w. of the present Springfield, Ohio. 
It was destroyed by the Kentuckians in 1780. 
His father, who was also a chief, was killed 
at the battle of Point Pleasant in 1774. 
His mother is said to have been by 
birth a Creek, but this is doubtful. It must 
be remembered that a considerable body 
of Shawnee were domiciliated among the 
Creeks until long after the Revolution. On 
the death of his father, Tecumseh was placed 
under the care of an elder brother, who, in 
turn, was killed in battle with the whites on 
the Tennessee frontier in 1788 or 1789. Still 
another brother was killed by Tecumseh’s side 
at Wayne’s victory in 1794. Whilestill ayoung 
man, Tecumseh distinguished himself in the 
border wars of the period, but was noted also 
for his humane character, evinced by per- 
suading his tribe to discontinue the practice 
of torturing prisoners. Together with his 
brother Tenskwatawa the Prophet (q. v.), he 
was an ardent opponent of the advance of 
the white man, and denied the right of the 
Government to make land purchases from any 
single tribe, on the ground that the territory, 
especially in the Ohio Valley country, belonged 
to all the tribes in common. On the refusal 
of the Government to recognize this principle, 
he undertook the formation of a great con- 
federacy of all the western and southern tribes 
for the purpose of holding the Ohio r. as the 
permanent boundary between the two races. 
In pursuance of this object he or his agents 
visited every tribe from Florida to the head 
of the Missouri fe While Tecumseh was or- 
ganizing the wcrk in the S. his plans were 
brought to disastrous overthrow by the pre- 
mature battle of Tippecanoe under the 
direction of the Prophet, Nov. 7, 1811. On 
the breaking out of the war of 1812, Tecumseh 
at once led his forces to the support of the 
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British, and was rewarded with a regular 


commission as brigadier-general, having under ° 


‘his command some 2,000 warriors of the 
allied tribes. He fought at Frenchtown, Raisin 
River, Ft. Meigs, and Ft. Stephenson, and 
“covered Procter’s retreat after Perry’s victory 
‘on lake Erie, until, declining to retreat 
farther, he compelled Procter to make a stand 
‘on Thames river, near the present Chatham, 
Ont. In the bloody battle which ensued the 
‘allied British and Indians were completely 
defeated by Harrison, Tecumseh himself fall- 
‘ing in the front of his warriors, Oct. 5, 1813, 
being then in his 45th year. With a presenti- 
ment of death, he had discarded his general’s 
‘uniform before the battle and dressed himself 
in his Indian deerskin. He left one son, the 
father of Wapameepto, alias Big Jim. From 
all that is said of Tecumseh in contemporary 
record, there is no reason to doubt the verdict 
-of Trumbull that he was the most extra- 
‘ordinary Indian character in Canadian and 
United States history. There is no true port- 
rait of him in existence, the one commonly given 
_as such in Lossing’s War of 1812 (1875) and re- 
‘produced in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography (1894), and Mooney’s Ghost Dance 
(1896), being a composite result based on a 
pencil sketch made about 1812, on which were 
mounted his cap, medal, and uniform. Con- 
sult Appleton, Cycl. Am. Biog., vi, 1894; 
Drake, Life of Tecumseh, 1841; Eggleston, 
Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet, 1878; 
Law, Colonial Hist. Vincennes, 1858; Lossing, 
War of 1812, 1875; McKenney and Hall, Ind. 
Tribes, 1, 1854; Mooney, Ghost Dance Re- 
ligion, in 14th Rep. B.A.E., pt. u, 1896; 
Randall, Tecumseh, in Ohio Archeol. and 
Hist. Quar., Oct. 1906; Trumbull, Indian 
Wars, 1851. (J. M.) 


Teepee. See Tipt. 


Tees-gitunai (T/é’esgitana’i, ‘rocky-coast 
eagles’). A small branch of the Gituns of 
Masset, N. coast of the Queen Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 275, 1905. 


Teeskun-Inagai (7T'!é’es kun Inaga’-t, ‘rocky 
coast point-town people’). A branch of a 
Haida family called Kunalanas. They are 
named from the rocky coast between Masset 
inlet and Virago sd., Brit. Col., where they 
‘used to camp. 

T’és kunilnagai’.—Boas, 12th Rep..N. W. Tribes 


Can. 23, 1898. Tlé’es kun Inaga’-i.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 270, 1905. 
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Teesstlan-Inagai (T/é’es sLlan Inaga’-t, 
‘rocky-coast rear-town people’). A subdivision 
of the Stlenga-lanas, a great Haida family of 
the Raven clan, named from the coast be- 
tween Masset inlet and Virago sd., where they 
used to camp.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 271, 
1905. 


Temtltemtlels (7z’mLtEmLEls, ‘those un- 
der whom the ground shakes’). A gens of the 
Nakoaktok and also of the Mamalelekala, 
Kwakiutl tribes—Boas in Nat. Mus. Rep. 
1895, 330, 1897. 


Tenaktak (Tzna'zlax or DeEna'x'da®«), 

A Kwakiutl tribe residing on Knight inlet, 
Brit. Col., with the following gentes, according 
to Boas: Gamgamtelatl, Gyeksem, Koekoa- 
ainok, Yaaikakemae, and Pepatlenok. In 
1885 their principal town,. which they owned 
conjointly with the Awaitlala, was Kwatsi. 
Pop. (probably of these two tribes together) 
101 in 1908, 94 in 1911. 
Dena’x’datx."\—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v,; 
pt. 1, 94, 1902. Nénachtach.—Boas in Petermanns 
Mitteil., pt. 5, 130, 1887. Tanahtenk.—Can. Ind. 
Aff, 1904, pt. 2, 71, 1905. Tanak-tench.—Ibid., 362, 
1895. Ta-nak-teuch.—lIbid., 279, 1894. Tanak- 
teuk.—Ibid., pt. 2, 76, 1908. Ta-noch-tench.— 
Sproat, ibid., 145, 1879. Ta-nock-teuch.—lIbid., 189, 
1884. Tan-uh-tuh.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs, 
Brit. Col., 119n, 1884. Tapoctoughs.—Brit. Col. 
map, 1872. Tawaktenk.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 166, 
1901. Tenah’tah’.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 
229, 1887. Tena’qtaq.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W’ 
Tribes Can., 55, 1890. T’sna’xtax.—Boas in Rep, 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. Te-nuckt-tau.—Kane) 
Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. Té-nuh’-tuh.—Blink- 
insap quoted by Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 
ir, 65, 1887. 


Tenaskuh (Ten-as-kuh). A Koprino Kos- 
kimo village in Koprino harbour, Nn. side of 
Quatsino sd., Vancouver id., Brit. Col— Daw- 
son in Can. Geol. Surv., map, 1887. 


Tenate (Té-nd-aie from tén-né, ‘honestone’), 
A summer or fall village of the Quatsino on the 
Nn. shore of Forward inlet, w. coast of Vancou- 
ver id., Brit. Col—Dawson in Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Can., v, sec. 11, 68, 1887. 


Tequenondahi (‘on the opposite side of 
the mountain.’—Hewitt). A village in 1534 
on lower St. Lawrence r., Quebec.—Cartier 
(1545), Relation, Tross ed., 323, 1863. 


Tessikdjuak (‘big lake’). The chief village 
of the Ukosiksalirmiut Eskimo at the head of 
Back r. estuary, Arctic coast, Kee. 
Tessiqdjuaq.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888, 
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Tetanetlenok (7’é'l’anéLénéx). A gens of 
the Klaskino, a Kwakiutl tribe.—Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. 

Tétes de Boule (French: ‘round heads’). 
A rude tribe of wandering hunters formerly 
roving over an extensive region on the upper 
branches of St. Maurice, Gatineau, and Ottawa 
rs., Quebec. As described by Henry, about 
the year 1800, they depended chiefly on rabbits 
for food and clothing, built mere brush wind- 
breaks for shelter, and placed small piles of 
firewood near the bark-covered graves of their 
dead for the use of the spirits. Chauvignerie 
(1736) gives them and the Abitibi as totems, 
the pheasant and the eagle. They have been 
reduced by smallpox and other calamities to 
287, living in 1911 on a reservation on St. 
Maurice r., in Champlain co., Quebec. They 
seem to be closely cognate with their western 
neighbours, the Nopeming (q. v.), with whom 
they are often confounded, although apparently 
a distinct people. See Michacondibi, Michipi- 
coten. (J. M.) 
Algonquins 4 tétes de Boule.—Champigny (1692) in 
N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 535, 1855. Big-heads.— 
Donnelly in Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1883, pt. 1, 10, 1884. 
Bullheads.—Colden (1727), Five Nations, 134, 1747. 
Gens des Terres.—Jes. Rel. 1671, 25, 1858. Round 
Heads.—Durant (1721) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 
589, 1855. Testes de boeufs.—La Chesnaye (1697) in 
Margry, Déc., vi, 6, 1886. Tetes de Boule.—Chau- 
vignerie (1736) quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 111, 
556, 1853. 

Tétes Pelées (French: ‘bald. heads’). 
Described by the Nipissing as a people with 
little or no hair, who came into Hudson bay in 
large wooden boats to trade. Possibly some 
white traders. 

Testes Pelees.—Sagard (1636), Can., 1, 227, 1886. 


Tewetken (7é’wHiqgEn). A Nanaimo divi- 
sion on the 5. coast of Vancouver id., Brit. 
Col.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 
1889. 


Texas Lake. The local name for a body 
of Salish (probably a part of the Ewawoos) of 
Lytton agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 29 in 1911. 


Texas Lake.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 74, 1902. 
Lake.—Ibid., 195, 1885. 


Texes 


Thaltelich (from ¢ac¢al ‘back,’ because on 
the ‘back’ of a slough). An abandoned Chilli- 
wak village on upper Chilliwak r., s. British 
Columbia. 

CAaltelitc.—Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1902. 


Thayendanegea (Thayéitdané'kén’, ‘He sets 
or places together two bets,’ referring to the 
custom of fastening together the articles of 
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approximate value placed as wagers by two 
phratries in tribal contests. The elements 
are t for te ‘two’; ha ‘he-it’;) yenda’ ‘a wager’; 
-né'kén’ ‘set side by side iteratively’). A cele- 
brated Mohawk chief, popularly known as_ 
Joseph Brant, who took an active part against 
the white settlers in the border wars during the 
Revolution, and who first came into official 
notice as a so-called ‘‘Pine-tree chief.’”? He was 
born on the Ohio in 1742 while his parents 
were on a hunting expedition to that section. 
The home of his family was at Canajoharie 
Castle in the Mohawk valley, N.Y. His: 
father, Tehowaghwengaraghkwin, according to 

Stone, was a full-blood Mohawk of the Wolf 
gens, and his mother was also Indian or at 
least half-blood. While Joseph was still 
young his father died, and the mother then’ 
married an Indian known among the whites 
as Brant: hence the name by which Brant is 
commonly known. His sister Molly, the elder 
child, became the acknowledged wife, according © 
to the Indian method, of Sir William Johnson, 
Thayendanegea’s career as a warrior began at_ 
the age of 13, when he joined the Indians under 
Sir William Johnson at the battle of lake George 
in 1755. Johnson sent him to Dr. Wheelock’s | 
charity school at Lebanon, Conn., where hej 
learned to speak and write English, and ac- 

quired some knowledge of general literature 
and history. He married the daughter of an_ 
Oneida chief about 1765, and settled at Cana-— 
joharie, where he joined the Episcopal church 

and for a time led a peaceful life. His wife 
died in 1771, leaving a son and a daughter; 
in the year following he married his first wife’s” 
half-sister. He was with Johnson in the Nia-_ 
gara expedition of 1759, and took part in the 
Pontiac war of 1763, fighting on the English 
side. Having visited England in 1775, he 
returned prepared to devote his energies to the 

British cause in the Revolution, then imminent. 

He was given a colonel’s commission by Gov. 
Carleton, and took an active part in the 

raid that desolated Minisink, Orange co., in 

1779. He was conspicuous in the battle of 

Oriskany, Aug. 6, 1779, but was not present 
at the massacre of Wyoming in 1778, as has 
been charged. After the treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and the United States 
in 1783, still retaining his commission in the 
British service and drawing half pay, Brant — 
was granted a tract of land, 6 m. wide, on each — 
side of Grand r., Ontario, on which he settled — 
with his Mohawk and other Iroquois follow 
and continued to rule over them until his death, 
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Noy. 24, 1807. "He was thrice married; his 
second wife died childless, but by his third 
wife he had seven children. His youngest son, 
John (Ahyouwaighs), became chief of the Mo- 
hawk tribe through his mother, who was the 
eldest daughter of the head chief of the Turtle 
gens. His daughter Elizabeth married Wil- 
liam Johnson Kerr, grandson of Sir William 
Johnson. The last’ survivor of the Brant 
children was Catherine B. Johnson, who died 
in 1867. Thayendanegea was buried near the 
little church he had built on Grand r., 3 m. 
from Brantford, Ontario, and a monument 
placed over his grave bears the inscription, 
“This tomb is erected to the memory of 
Thayendanegea or Capt. Joseph Brant, prin- 
cipal chief and warrior of the Six Nations 
Indians, by his fellow-subjects, admirers of his 
fidelity and attachment to the British Crown.” 
In 1879 the grave was desecrated and the bones 
were .stolen by a physician and medical 
students, but most of them, including the 
skull, were recently restored to their former 
resting place. Consult Stone, Life of Brant, 
1864. (J. N. B. H.) 


Thekkane (‘mountain dwellers’). A divi- 
‘sion of the Sekani living 5. of the Rocky mts. 
about the site of Ft. Halkett, Brit. Col., in 
_the region of the Nahane. 
Thé-kka-’né.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 


362, 1891. Tso"-kréne.—Morice, letter, B. A. E., 
1890. 
Thetliotin. An unidentified division of 


the Takulli of British Columbia. 

‘ Thetliantins.—Domenech, Deserts of N. Am., u, 62, 
1860. Thetlidtin.—Hale, Ethnog. and Philol., 202, 
1846. Tketlcotins.—Domenech, op. cit., 1, 444. 

Thetsaken. A Squawmish village com- 

“munity on’the &. side of Howe sd., Brit. Col. 
Cé’tsaken.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. §., 474, 
1900. 

Thetuksem. A Squawmish village com- 

munity on the w. side of Howe sd., Brit. Col. 
Cé’/tuksem:—Hiill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 
1900. 

Thetusum. A Squawmish village com- 
munity on the w. side of Howe sd., Brit. Col. 
Cé/tisum.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 
1900. 

Thilanottine (‘dwellers at the foot of the 
head,’ i. e. of the great glacier). An Athapas- 
ean tribe of the Chipewyan group who dwell 
on the shores of Ile-a-la-Crosse lake and in the 
country between Cold lake and La Loche 

“r., Alta. and Sask. Ross (MS. B: A. 
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E.) gives their habitat as extending from 
Churchill r. to, Athabaska and Great Slave 
lakes. Kennicott (MS., B. A. E.) states that 
they extend as far N. as Ft. Resolution on the 
s. shore of Great Slave lake. The Thilanot- 
tine are of good stature, having well-propor- 
tioned bodies, long narrow heads, flat faces, 
high cheek-bones, and depressed temples, 
giving the head a marked pear shape. Their 
hands and feet are unusually small and well 
formed. They are mild-mannered and docile, 
selfish, and grasping, great liars, but otherwise 
noted for honesty. - Polygamy exists, but is 
not common. A Roman Catholic mission was 
established among them in 1856, and their 
native beliefs and customs have been influenced 
thereby; otherwise they do not differ materi- 
ally from the tribes on the nN. Their snow- 
shoes are of superior workmanship, the inner 
part of the frames being straight, the outer 
edge curved, and both ends pointed, the one 
in front being turned upward. ‘The lacing is 
neatly made of deerskin thongs. Their sledges 
are made of thin strips of red spruce-fir turned 
up in front and highly polished with a crooked 
knife to make them run easily. In 1859 the 
tribe numbered 211, of whom 100 were males 
and 111 females. In 1911 there were 279-— 
59 adult men, 73 adult women, and 147 children 
and young people, attached to Onion Lake 
agency—living in better built houses than the 
Cree, and engaged in hunting, fishing, and 
raising cattle, the women doing the farm work, 
and all enjoying a good reputation for piety, 
morality, and temperance. Another band of 
70*—composed of 138 men, 20 women, and 37 
children—lived entirely by hunting, trapping, 
and fishing in the district surrounding Heart 
lake (Can. Ind. Rep., 169, 1902). The Thila- 
nottine have a legend of the Metal Woman, 
differing from that of the Taltsanottine. A 
giant in the time when there were giants, en- 
countered another on the shore of the Arctic 
ocean and a fierce combat resulted, in which he 
would have succumbed had not a man whom 
he had befriended cut the tendon of his adver- 
sary’s leg, causing him to fall so as to form a 
bridge across Bering strait, over which the 
reindeer entered America, and later a strange 
woman came, bringing iron and copper. She 
repeated her visits until her beneficiaries 
offered her violence once, whereupon she went 
underground with her treasure to come back 


no more. 


*Possibly now on the Kinosayo res. and enumerated 


above. 
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Chippewayans proprement dits.—Petitot, Dict. 
Déné-Dindji¢é, xx, 1876. Shil-an-ottine.—Petitot, 
MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1865 (‘those on the other side of 
the barriers’). Thi-lan-ottiné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné- 
Dindjié, xx, 1876. Thi-lan-Ottiné.—Petitot, Autour 
du lac des Esclaves, 363, 1891. 

'Thlingchadinne (‘dog-flank people’). An 
Athapascan tribe or group of tribes. Their 
habitat, according to Dobbs (1744), was on 
Seal r., in the musk-ox' country. They did not 
trade with the French because they were 
afraid to go through the territory of the hostile 
Maskegon. La Potherie in 1753 located them 
at the sources of Churchillr. Jefferys in 1761 
placed them near Hudson bay Nn. of their foes, 
the Maskegon. Franklin in 1824 found them 
between the Tatsanottine country and Mac- 
-kenzie r. Back (1835) said that they were in 
the barren lands about Great Slave lake. 
Dunn (1844) gave their habitat as Mackenzie 
r. and Great Bear lake. According to Richard- 


son (1851) they occupied the inland country, - 


E. of the Kawchodinne, from lac La Martre to 
Coppermine r. Hind in 1863 located them 
about the nN. and nN. B. portions of Great Slave 
lake, resorting to Ft. Rae and Ft. Simpson. 
Petitot (Dict. Déné Dindjié, xx, 1876) gave 
their habitat as being between Great Slave 
and Great Bear lakes, 5. of Mackenzie r., 
extending as far as Coppermine r. Expelled 
from their pristine home by their Cree enemies, 
they have migrated continuously northward 
during two centuries. Franklin, Dease, and 
Simpson found them n. and Nn. £. of Great Bear 
lake between 1819 and 1836. Since then they 
have returned to some of the southern districts. 
Petitot found Great Slave lake their extreme 
southern limit. 

According to a fable told by the Chipewyan, 
Tatsanottine, and Kawchodinne, as well as by 
the Thlingchadinne themselves, the tribe 
originated from the union of a supernatural 
- dog-man with a Tinne woman. After the 
discovery of copper by a Tatsanottine woman 
another woman of the same tribe was dwelling 
with her two brothers n. of Great Slave lake. 
One day a strong and handsome stranger 
arrived, who, on the proposal of the brothers, 
took her for his wife. Waking in the middle 
of the wedding night she found her husband 
gone and heard an animal crunching bones at 
the fireplace. (There were no dogs then among 
the Tatsanottine; Franklin found them with- 
out these animals in 1820). The same thing 
happened the next night. The bride and her 
brothers lighted torches, but found no animal. . 
On the third night one of the brothers hurled 
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a stone axe into the corner whence the noise 0 
gnawing proceeded. A cry of agony was 
heard, and when a torch was lighted a grea‘ 
black dog was seen twitching in the death 
throes. As the human husband did not re- 
appear, the brothers chased forth their siste 
because she had married a dog-man, a sorcerer, 
a Tlingit. She wandered into the treeless 
desert of Coppermine r., where in the course of 
time she brought forth a litter of puppies, 
which she kept hidden in a bag of reindeer skin. 
When they could run alone she was astonished 
to find on her return from hunting, prints of 
infants’ feet in the ashes. Hiding one day, 
she saw the little dogs leap from the bag, 
becoming handsome children as soon as they 
reached the light. She ran and pulled the 
string of the bag, but not before three suc- 
ceeded in jumping back into the dark hole. 
Two boys and two girls were kept forcibly in 
the daylight, and these became the progenitors 
of the Thlingchadinne (Petitot, Autour du Lae 
des Esclaves, 296, 1891). 

Ross (MS., B. A. E.) states that adjoining 
the Tatsanottine are the Dog-ribs, whose lands 
extend from Coppermine r. to the s. E. side of” 
Great Bear lake and to about midway between 
lac La Martre and Mackenzier. In the latter 
tract they are much intermingled with the 
Htchareottine, from whom they can scarcely 
be distinguished except by their larger stature 
and their thick, stuttering, and disagreeable 
manner of enunciation. Petitot describes 
them as tall and well built, of 4 bronze or terra- 
cotta colour, nervous of temperament, their 


chest wide and deep, with black hair and eyes, 
heavy eyelids, a sad and reserved look, large 
mouths, full lips, furnished with slender mous- 
taches on the men, sometimes accompanied 
by thin beards, their countenances having a. 
peculiar Egyptian cast. The same autho 
(Bull. Soc. Géog. Paris, chart, 1875) divides: 
them into Takfwelottine, Lintchanre, Tseot- 
tine, and Tsantieottine. The Thlingchadinne ~ 
subsist chiefly on the reindeer. They are said 
to treat their women and dogs with more kind- 
ness and consideration than do the Chipewyan 
tribes. The father loses his name on the birth 
of a child and is thereafter known as the father 
of so-and-so, the child. Other tribes of this 
group have the same custom, but these people 
change the name after the birth of every child, 
while an unmarried man is called the father of 
his favourite dog. Ross in 1858 gave their 
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393 were women; of this number 23 were 
found at Ft. Resolution on Great Slave lake, 
150 at Ft. Simpson, and 133 at Ft. Norman. 
Father Morice in 1906 gave the total number 
of Dog-ribs as 1,150. 


Atticmospicayes.—La Potherie, Hist. de l’Amér., 1, 
168, 1753. Attimospiquaies.—Ibid., 177 (trans. ‘dog- 
ribs’). Attimospiquais.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 44, 
1744. Attimospiquay.—lIbid:, 25 (trans. ‘coast of 
dogs’). Chien-Flancs.—Petitot, Autour du lac des 
Esclaves, 301, 1891. Cétes-de Chien.—Ibid. Dog- 
rib.—Mackenzie in Mass. Hist. Coll., 2d s., 1, 48, 1814. 
Dog-ribbed.—Schoolcraft, Trav., 181, 1821. Dog 
Ribs.—Ross, Advent., 278, 1849. Douné Flancs-de- 
Chien.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 183, 1891. 
Esclaves.—Balbi, Atlas Ethnog., 821, 1826 (from the 
Cree name). Flancs de chien.—Petitot, Dict. Déné- 
Dindjié, xx, 1876. Flat-side Dogs.—De Smet, Oregon 
Miss., 164, 1847. Klay-cha-la-tinneh.—Ross quoted 


by Gibbs, MS. B. A. E, (‘dog-rib people’: Etchareottine 


name). Klay-tinneh.—lIbid. (‘dog people’: Htchare- 
ottine name). Lintcanre.—Morice in Anthropos, 1, 
264, 1906 (the nickname applied by their congeners). 
Lowland Dogs.—Jefferys, French Dom. in Am., 1, 44, 
1761. Plascotez de Chiens.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 
44,1744. Plat cété de Chien.—Petitot in Bull. Soc. 
Géog. Paris, chart, 1875. Plats cotee de Chiens.— 
Jeffreys, French Dom. in Am., 1, 44, 1761. Plats- 
Cétes-de-Chien.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 
801, 1891. Plats-cétés de Chiens.—De Smet, Miss. de 
lOregon, 109, 1848. Plats cotez de Chiens.—Dobbs, 
Hudson Bay, 19, 1744. Slave.—Franklin, Journ. Polar 
Sea, 259, 1824 (Cree name). Téte Plat.—Dobbs, 
Hudson Bay, 53, 1744. Thing-é-ha-dtinne.— 
Keane in Stanford, Compend., 512, 1878. Thiingcha. 
—Ibid., 538. Thlingcha-dinneh.—Franklin, Journ. 
Polar Sea, 259, 1824. Thlingcha tinneh.—Gallatin 
in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., m, 19, 1836. Thlingeha- 
dinneh.—Prichard, Phys. Hist., v; 377, 1847. Thling- 
eha-dinnt. —Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 69, 
1856. Thling-é-ha-’dtinné.—Richardson, Arct. Ex- 
ped., 11, 2, 1851. ¢ 


Those Who Have Water For Themselves 
Only. A northern Assiniboin band of 35 
lodges in 1808—Henry-Thompson Jour., 1, 
528, 1897. 


Thotais. A Squawmish village community 
on the right bank of Skwamish r., Brit. Col. 


 Qo’tais.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 


Three Fires. A term used to designate the 


allied Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi 


about the period of the American Revolution.— 
Am. State Papers, Ind. Aff., 1, 575, 1832. 


Three Rivers. A former trading station 
and mission village of Montagnais and Algon- 
kin, situated on the site of the present city of 
Three Rivers, on the n. bank of St. Lawrence 
r., just west of the mouth of St. Maurice r., 
Quebec. 


Matopelétni.—Gatschet, Penobscot MS., B. A. E., 
1887 (Penobscot name). Three Rivers.—Jefferys, 
French Doms., pt. 1, 110, 1761. Tresrevere.—Wil- 
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liams, Vt., 1,429, 1809. trois Rivieres.—Burnet (1727) 
in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., v, 826, 1855. Trois Rivieres. 
—Doce. of 1659, ibid., x1, 113, 1881. Troy River.— 
Doc. of 1709, ibid., v, 86, 1855. 

Tiaks (refers to a point in the river). A 
village of the Upper Fraser band of Ntlakya- 
pamuk at Foster Bar, 5. side of Fraser r., 28 
m. above Lytton, Brit. Col. 


Fosters Bar.—White man’s name. Tia’ks.—Teit in 
Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 172, 1900. 


Tikerakdjung. (1) A winter settlement 
of Kingua Eskimo on Imigen id., Cumberland 
sd., near the entrance to Nettilling fiord, 
Baffin island. (2) A summer settlement of 
Talirpia Eskimo on the s. coast of Nettilling 
lake, Baffin island. 


Tikeraqdjung.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 
1888. 


Tikwalus. A Ntlakyapamuk village on 
the z. side of Fraser r., 13 m. above Yale, Brit. 
Col.; pop. 18 in 1897, when the name last 
appears. 


Chapman’s bar.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
u, 169, 1900. Kekalus.—Can. Ind. Aff., 230, 1886. 
Kequelocse.—Anderson quoted by Gibbs in Hist. Mag., 
Ist s., vu, 78, 1863. Tikolaus.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. 
Aff., Victoria, 1872. Tik’Gilic.—Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 1899. Ti’‘kwalus.—Teit in 
Mem, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 169, 1900. 


Timetl (T7’meil, ‘place where red ochre was 
obtained’). A village of the Ntlakyapamuk 
on Fraser r., Brit. Col., just above North Bend. 
—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 5, 
1899. 


Timiskaming (from Nipissing _ Tvmika- 
ming, with intrusive s due to Canadian French; 
sig. ‘in the deep water’, from témiw ‘it is deep’, 
gaming ‘in the water’). A band of Algonkin, 
closely related to the Abitibi, formerly living 
about Timiskaming lake, Quebec. They were 
friendly to the French, and rendered them 
valuable service during the attack of the 
English under Peter Schuyler in 1691. There 
were 205 in 1903 and 241 in 1911, two-thirds 
of them half-breeds, on a reservation at the 
head of lake Timiskaming, in Pontiac county, 
Quebec. 


Outemiskamegs.—Bacqueville de la Potherie, Hist., 
u, 49, 1722. Tamescamengs.—McKenney and Hall, 
Ind. Tribes, m1, 82, 1854. Temiscamings.—Bellin, 
map, 1755. Temiscamins.—Denonville (1687) in N. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist., xx, 361, 1855. Temiskaming.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., 55, 1906. Temiskamink.—La- 
hontan, New Voy., 1, 231, 1703. Temiskamnik.—> 
Lahontan (1703) quoted by Richardson, Arct. Exped., 
1, 39, #851. Themiscamings.—La Barre (1683) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 798, 1855. Themiska- 
mingues.—Bacqueville de la Potherie, 1, 329, 1722, 
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Themistamens.—Du Chesneau (1681) in Margry, 
Déc., 0, 267, 1877. Timigaming.—Hennepin, Cont. 
of New Discov., map, 1698. Timiscamiouetz.— 
Jefferys, Fr. Doms., pt.1, 1761. Timiscimi.—Jes. Rel. 
1640, 34, 1858. Timiskaming.—Baraga, Eng.-Otch. 
Dict., 301, 1878. Timmiscameins.—Keane in Stan- 
ford, Compend., 539, 1878. Tomiscamings.—Tous- 
saint, Map of Am., 1839. 


Tinne (Tin’-ne, ‘people’). The name some- 
times given to the northern division of the 
Athapascan family, comprising the Kaiyuh- 
khotana, Knaiakhotana, Ahtena, Kuilchana, 
Unakhotana, Kutchin, Kawchodinne, Thling- 
chadinne, Etchareottine, Chipewyan, Nahane, 
Sekani, Takulli, and Tsilkotin. They were 
divided by Petitot (Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 
1893) into the following groups: I. Montagnais, 
comprising (1) Chipewyan proper, (2) Atha- 
bascan, (3) Etheneldeli, (4) Tatsanottine. 
II. Montagnards, comprising (1) Tsattine, (2) 
Sarsi, (3) Sekani, (4) Nahane, (5) Ettchaottine, 
(6) Esbataottine. ILI. Hsclaves, comprising (1) 
Etchareottine, (2) Slaves proper, (3) Lint- 
chanre, (4) Kawchodinne, (5) Etagottine. 
IV. Dindjié, comprising (1) Kwitchakutchin, 
(2) Nakotchokutchin, (3) Tatlitkutchin, (4) 
Tukkuthkutchin, (5) Vuntakutchin, (6) Han- 


kutchin, (7) Ahtena, (8) Kutchakutchin, (9). 


Tengeratsekutchin, (10) Tenankutchin, (11) 
Unakhotana, (12) Knaiakhotana, (13) Koyuh- 
khotana. He classified them later (Autour du 
Lac des Esclaves, 361, 1893) as follows: I. 
Dane, vulgo Ingaliks, (1) Koyukukhotana, (2) 
Unakhotana, (8) Yukonikhotana, (4) Ko- 
yuhkhotana. II. Dindjié, vulgo Loucheux, (1) 
Tenankutchin, (2) Natsitkutchin, (3) Kutcha- 
kutchin, (4) Tengeratsekutchin, (5) Hankut- 
chin, (6) Vuntakutchin, (7) Tukkuthkutchin, 
(8) Tatlitkutchin, (9) Nakotchokutchin, (10) 
Kwitchakutchin, III. Dounié, vulgo Mont- 
agnais, (1) Etagottine, (2) Klokegottine, (3) 
Krazlongottine, IV. Dané, (1) Nahane, (2) 
Esbataottine, (3) Sekani, (4) Tsattine, (5) 
Sarsi. VY. Dene, vulgo Hareskins, (1) 
Nellagottine, (2) Kawchodinne, (3) Thlin- 
gchadinne, (4) Kfwetragottine, (5) Eta- 
tchogottine, (6) Nigottine. VI. Déné Esclaves, 
vulgo Slaves, (1) Desnedeyarelottine, (2) 
Eleidlingottine, (3) Ettcheridieottine, (4) Et- 
chaottine. VII. Douné, vulgo Dogribs, (1) 
Tseottine, (2) Takfwelottine, (3) Tsantieottine, 
(4) Lintchanre. VIII. Dén? Chipewyan, (1) 
Tatsanottine, (2) Edjieretrukenade, (3) Des- 
nedekenade, (4) Athabasca, (5) Etheneldeli, 
(6) Thilanottine. The Takulli and Tsilkotin 
as well as the Ahtena he classes with the Dané. 
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Morice divides the Tinne as follows: I. 
Western Dénés, (1) Tsilkotin, (2) Takulli, (3) 
Nahane. II. Intermediate Dénés, (1) Sekani. 
IIfk. Eastern Dénés, (1) Chipewyan, (2) Eth- 
eneldeli, (3) Tsattine, (4) Tatsanottine, (5) 
Thlingchadinne, (6) Etchareottine, (7) Ett- 
chaottine, (8) Kawchodinne. IV. Northern 
Dénes, (1) Loucheux (Proc. Can. Inst., 113, 
1889). 

In Anthropos (1, 255-277, 1906) Father 
Morice makes the following classification, 
though the names here given are often quoted 
from other writers and are not always in- 
dorsed by him.—I. Loucheux, including the 
’Kaiyuh-kho-’tenne, Koyt-kikh-ota’-na, Yuna- 
kho-’tenne, or Yunu-kho-’tenne, Tana-kut’qin, 
Kut’qakut’gin, Natche-kiitchin’ or Natsit’- 
ktt-chin’, Voen-kut’qin, Tikkith-Kitchin, 
Han-kut’qin, Tittcone-kut’qin, Artez-kut’qin, 
Thét’lét-kut’qin, Nakotco-ondjig-kut’qin, and 
Kwit’gakut’gin. II. The Subarctic Dénés, in- 
cluding the Hares, Dog-Ribs, Slaves, and 
Yellow-Knives. III. Athabaskans or Eastern 
Dénés, including the Cariboo Eaters, Atha- 
baskans, and Chippewyans. IV. The Inter- 
mediate Dénés, including the Sheep Indians, 
Mountain Indians, Strong Bows, Nahanais, 
Beavers, Sarcis, and Sékanais. V. The Western 
Dénés, including the Babines, Carriers, Chil- 
cotins, and the Ts’ets’aut of Boas. See 
Athapascan Family. 


— 


Tintlan. A Cowichan settlement on the s. 
bank of lower Fraser r., Brit. Col., below 
Sumas lake.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Vic- 
toria, 1872. 


Tionontati (‘there the mountain stands.’— 
Hewitt). A tribe formerly living in the 
mountains s. of Nottawasaga bay, in Grey 
and Simcoe cos., Ont. They were first visited 
in 1616 by the French, who called them the 
Nation du Petun, or Tobacco Nation, from 
their having large fields of tobacco. In 1640 — 
the Jesuits established a mission among them. 
The tribe then had 2 clans, the Deer and the 
Wolf, and 9 villages. On the destruction of 
the Huron tribes by the Iroquois, in 1648-49, 
many of the fugitives took refuge with the 
Tionontati. This drew down upon the latter 
the anger of the Iroquois, who sent a strong — 
force against them in Dec. 1649. Etarita, one . — 
of their principal villages, was surprised during 
the absence of the warriors, the houses burned, 
and many of the inhabitants, together with 
the missionary, massacred. The Tionontati, 
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with the Hurons, who had joined them, now 
abandoned their country and fled to the region 
s. w. of lake Superior. In 1658 there were 
-about 500 of the tribe at the Potawatomi mis- 
sion of St. Michel, near Green bay, Wis. 
Soon afterward they were with the Hurons at 
Shaugawaumikong (La Pointe), and about 
1670 the two tribes were together at Mack- 
inaw, at the entrance to lake Michigan. The 
Tionontati soon became blended with the 
Hurons, and the united tribes were henceforth 
known under the modernized name of Wyan- 
dot. As late, however, as 1721, the Tionontati, 
then living with the Hurons near Detroit, 
preserved their name and hereditary chief- 
taincies. They were frequently designated as 
Tionontati Hurons and have also been con- 
founded with the Amikwa. Their villages, so 
far as their names are known, were Ehouae 
(St. Pierre-et-St. Paul), Ekarenniondi (St. 
Matthieu), Etarita (St. Jean), St. Andre, St. 
Barthelemy, St. Jacques, St. Jacques-et-St. 
Philippe, St. Simon-et-St. Jude, St. Thomas. 
(J. M.) 


Chanundadies.—Lindesay (1751) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., vi, 706, 1855. Chenondadees.—Johnson (1747), 


ay ibid., 359. Chenundady.—Johnson (1756), ibid., vu, 
93, 1856. Chenundies.—Stoddart (1753), ibid., v1, 
780, 1855. Chonondedeys.—Johnson (1747), ibid., 


387. Denondadies.—Gale, Upper Miss., 164, 1867. 
Deonondade.—Schuyler (1702) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., rv, 979, 1854. Deonondadies.—Colden (1727), 
Five Nat., 86, 1747. Dienondades.—Bellomont 
(1701) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rv, 834, 1854. Dinon- 
dadies.—Jefferys ,Fr. Doms., pt. 1, 13, 1761. Dinon- 
dodies.— Williams, Vermont, 1, 282, 1809. Dionnon- 
dadees.—Livingston (1699) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 


Iv, 571, 1854. Dionondade.—Schuyler (1687), ibid., 
lt, 478, 1853. Dionondadies.—Schoolcraft, Travels, 
53, 1821. Dionondadoes.—Livingston (1691) in N. Y. 


Doe. Col. Hist., 11, 781, 1853. Dionondgaes.—Canada 
Governor (1695), ibid., rv, 120, 1854. Dionondes.— 
Schuyler (1702), ibid., 979. Dionoudadie.—McKen- 
ney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, m1, 79, 1854 (misprint). 
Donondades.—Canada Governor (1695) in N. Y. Doe. 
Col. Hist., rv, 122, 1854. Etionnontates.—Jes, Rel. 
1670, 6, 1858. Etionnontatehronnons.—lIbid., 86. 
gens du Petun.—Champlain (1616), Giuvres, iv, 57, 
1870. Innondadese.—Hansen (1700) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., rv, 805, 1854. Ionontady-Hagas.—Weiser 
(1748) in Rupp, West Pa., app., 15, 1846 (made synony- 
mous with Wyandot (q. v.), but apparently another 
form of Tionontati). Jenondades.—Bellomont (1700) 
inN. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rv, 768, 1854. Jenondathese. 
—Romer, ibid., 799. Jenundadees.—Johnson (1756), 
ibid., viz, 86, 1856. Jonontadynago.—Post (1748) in 
Proud, Pa., 1, app., 113, 1798 (made synonymous with 
Wyandot, but apparently another form of Tionontati). 


Khionontatehronon.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 35, 1858. 
Khionontaterrhonons.—Jes. Rel. 1635, 33, 1858. 
Nation de Petun.—Jes. Rel. 1632, 14, 1858. nation 


du petum.—Champlain (1616). Cuvres, v, Ist pt., 
274, 1870. Nation of Tobacco.—Parkman, Pioneers, 
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384, 1883. Perun.—Shea, Pefialosa, 83, 1882 (mis- 
print). PerGu.—Duro, Don Diego de Pefialosa, 43, 
1882. Petuneux.—Sagard (1632), Hist. Can., Iv, 
Huron Dict., 1866. Quicunontateronons.—Sagard 
(1636), Can., 11, 294, 1866 (misprint). Quiemltutz.— 
Coxe, Carclana, map, 1741 (misprint). Quiennonta- 
teronons.—Sagard (1636), Can., 1, 325, 1866. Quie- 
unontatéronons.—Sagard (1632), Hist. Can., Iv, 
Huron Dict., 1866 (according to Hewitt, Quieunontati 
signifies ‘where the mountain stands,’ while Tionontati 
signifies ‘there the mountain stands’). Shawenda- 
dies.—Colden (1727), Five Nat., app., 190, 1747. 
Tannontatez.—Lamberville (1686) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., 117, 489, 1853. Theonontateronons.—Lahon- 
tan, New Voy., 1, 94, 1703. Thionontatoronons.— 
Du Chesneau (1681) in Margry, Déc., 1, 267, 1877. 
Tienonadies.—Albany Conference (1726) in N. Y. 


Doc. Col. Hist., v, 794, 1855. Tienondaideaga.— 
Albany Conference (1723), ibid., 93. Tinontaté.— 
La Barre (1683), ibid., rx, 202, 1855. Tiohontatés.— 


Du Chesneau (1681), ibid., 164 (misprint). Tionnon- 
tantes Hurons.—Neillin Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 401, 
1885. Tionnontatehronnons.—Jes. Rel. 1654, 9, 
1858. Tionnontatez.—Frontenac (1682) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 178, 1855. Tionnontatz.—Me- 
moir of 1706, ibid., 802. Tionnonthatez.—La Pothe- 
rie, 11, 148, 1753. Tionnotanté.—Jes. Rel. 1672, 35, 
1858. TYionondade.—Livingston (1687) in N. Y. Doce. 
Col. Hist., m1, 448, 1853. Tionontalies.—Domenech, 
Deserts, 1, 444, 1860. Tionontatés.—Du Chesneau 
(1681) in N. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., rx, 164, 1855. Tobacco 
Indians.—Schooicraft, Ind. Tribes, tv, 208, 1854. 
Tronontes.—Alcedo, Dic. Geog., 11, 630, 1787 (possibly 
identical). Tsomontatez.—Heriot, Travels, 192, 1813 
(misprint). T. Son-non-ta-tex.—Macauley, N. Y., 1, 
174, 1829. Tuinondadecks.—Ibid. Tuinontatek.— 
Parkman, Jesuits, xliii, note, 1883. Tyo-non-ta-te’- 
ka’.— Hewitt, Onondaga MS, B. A. E. (Onondaga. 
name). Younondadys.—Document of 1747 in N. Y. 
Doce. Col. Hist., vi, 391, 1855. 

Tipi (from the Siouan root t& ‘to dwell,’ pz 
‘used for’). The ordinary conical skin dwelling 
of the Plains tribes and of some of those living 
farther to the n. w. The tipi must be distin- 
guished from the wigwam, wikiup, hogan, and 
other types of residence structures In use in 
other sections of the country. 

The tipi consisted of a circular framework 
of poles brought together near the top and 
covered with dressed buffalo skins sewn to 
form a single piece, which was kept in place 
by means of wooden pins and ground pegs. 
It commonly had about 20 poles, averaging 
25 ft. in length, each pole being hewn from a 
stout sapling, usually cedar, trimmed down to 
the heart wood. The poles were set firmly 
in the ground so as to make a circle of about 
15 ft. in diameter, and were held together 
above by means of a hide rope wound around 
the whole bunch about 4 ft. from the upper 
ends, leaving these ends projecting above the 
tipi covering. There were 3 main poles, 
or with some tribes 4, upon which the weight. 
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of the others rested. The cover consisted of 
from 15 to 18 dressed buffalo skins cut and 
fitted in such a way that, when sewn together 
with sinew thread, they formed a single large 
sheet of nearly semicircular shape. This was 
lifted into place against the framework by 
means of a special pole at the back of the struc- 
ture, after which the two ends were brought 
around to the front and there fastened by 
means of 8 or 10 small wooden pins running 
upward from the doorway nearly to the cross- 
ing of the poles. The lower border was kept 
in place by means of pegs driven into the 
ground at a distance of about 2 ft. apart 
around the circle. The doorway faced the E., 
the usual door being a piece of dressed skin 
stretched over a rectangular or elliptical 
frame, ‘frequently decorated with porcupine 
quills or other ornaments. The dressed skin 
of a panther, coyote, or buffalo calf, with the 
hairy side outward, was sometimes used. The 
fire-pit was directly in the centre, and the 
smoke escaped through the opening in the 
top, at the crossing of the poles. By means 
of moveable skin flaps on each side of the 
smoke hole, the course of the smoke could be 
regulated as the wind shifted, the flaps being 
kept in place by 2 poles on the outside of the 
tipi. There were commonly 3 beds or seats 
one at each side and one at the back of the 
tipi, each consisting of a long platform covered 
with a sort of mat of light willow rods, over 
which were thrown buffalo robes or blankets. 
The head end of the mat usually hung from 
a tripod in hammock fashion. Decorated 
curtains above the beds kept off the drops of 
water which came through the smoke hole in 
rainy weather. The ground was the floor, the 
part nearest the beds being sometimes cut off 
from the open space by means of a circular border 
of interwoven twigs. In warm weather the 
lower portion of the tipi cover was raised to allow 
the breeze to pass through. In cold weather 
the open space around the bottom was chinked 
with grass. The tipi was renewed every one 
or two years, its completion being the occasion 
of a dedicatory ceremony, and those of prom- 
inent families decorated with heraldic paint- 
ings and other ornaments. On account of its 
exact adaptability to the necessities of prairie 
life, the tipi was taken by Gen. Sibley as the 
model for the tent which bears his name. 
Owing to the smaller number of ponies avail- 
able for dragging the poles, the tipis of the 
northern tribes were usually fewer in propor- 
tion and larger in size than among the southern 
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tribes. According to Grinnell, the Blackfeet 
in ancient times had a sort of large triple tipi, 
with 3 fireplaces. See Habitations. (J. M.) 


Titshotina. A Nahane tribe inhabiting 
the country between the Cassiar mts. and 
Liard and Dease rs., Brit. Col. In 1887 they 
numbered 70 persons. . ! 


Achéto-tinneh.—Dall, Alaska, 106, 1870 (=‘people . 
living out of the wind’). Ti-tsho-ti-na.—Dawson in 
Rep. Geol. Surv. Can. 1888, 200, 1889. | 


Titymegg. A name used by the first Eng- 
lish settlers in the Hudson Bay country for 
the whitefish (Coregonus albus). Ellis (Voy. 
to Hudson’s Bay, 185, 1748) says it was called 
by the French whitefish, but by the Indians — 
and English titymagg. This word is evidently 
a corruption of the Chippewa atikameg, in 
Cree atikkamek, ‘caribou fish,’ from att’k, ‘deer,’ | 
‘caribou,’ and amek, ‘fish.’ In Rep. U. 8. Fish 
Com., 1894,. attthawhmeg is given as a name 
of the Labrador whitefish (C. Labrad.), another 
species. (A. F. C.) 


Tiun (77'A4n). A Haida town of the Dostlan- 
Inagai family, formerly on the w. coast of 
Graham id., s. of port Lewis, Queen Charlotte — 
ids., Brit. Col. In the Skidegate dialect this” 
is Tli’gan, which is said to mean ‘Slaughter 
village.’ It is probably the settlement re- 


‘ferred to in John Wark’s list (1846) as ‘“Too,” 


with 10 houses and 196 inhabitants. It was_ 
one of the first places occurring in his list to” 
be abandoned. (J. R. 8.) 
Ti’an.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 281, 1905. Tian 
Ilnigé.—Harrison in Proc. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. m, 124, 
1895. Tli’gAn.—Swanton, op. cit. Too.—Wark 
(1846) in Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 4, 1859 (probably 
identical). ' 

Tkeiktskune (Tx @/ixtskuné). A Bella- 
coola village on the n. side of Bellacoola r., 
Brit. Col., near its mouth. It was one of the 
eight villages called Nuhalk. 


Nutué’/intskoné.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 3, 1891. Tx’@’ix*tskuné.—Boas in Mem. Am, 
Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 49, 1900. 


Tktakai (7’k takai, ‘vine-maple’). A Squaw- 
mish village on the right bank of Skwamish 
r., Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A.A.S. 
474, 1900. 


Tlaaluis (Laa’luis). One of the five original 
septs of the Lekwiltok, living on the coast of 
British Columbia between Bute and Lough- 
borough inlets. After the great war betwee 
the Kwakiutl and the Salish they were so 
reduced in numbers that they joined t 
Kueha as another gens. (J. R. 8) 
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A-wa-oo.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 1, 
65, 1887. Clal-lu-i-is.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 
1859. Laa’luis.—Boas in Rep. U. 8. Nat. Mus. 1895, 
332, 1897. Tladluis.—Boas in Petermanns Mitteil., 
pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Tlaiq (Tlaiq). A Wikeno village on Rivers 
inlet, Brit. Col.— Boas in Petermanns Mitteil., 
pt. 5, 130, 1887. 


‘Tlakaumoot (T7V’ak’aumd’ot). A division 
of the people of Nuskelst, a Bellacoola town.— 
Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 


Tlakom (Tla’qom). A Squawmish village 
community on Anvil id., in Howe sd., Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 
1900. 


Tlasenuesath (Tla'sEniesath). A sept of 
the Seshart, a Nootka tribe— Boas in 6th 
Rep. N. W.- Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Tlastlemauk (TldstlEmauq, ‘Saltwater 
ereek’). A Squawmish village community in 
Burrard inlet, Brit. Col— Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Brit. A. A. 8., 475, 1900. 


Tlathenkotin (‘people of the river that 

’ trails through the grass’). A division of the 

Tsilkotin living in Tlothenka village on Chil- 

cotin r., near Fraser r., Brit. Col. Pop. 190 

in 1892, besides 35 in the independent village 
of Stella. 


T’1a-thefi-xoh’-tin.—Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., rv, 
23, 1893. 
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Tlatlasikoala (La’Lasigoala, ‘those on the 
ocean’). A Kwakiutl tribe which formerly 
‘lived at the n. E. end of Vancouver id., but 
later moved to Hope id., Its gentes, according 
to Boas, are Gyigyilkam, Lalauilela, and Gy- 
eksem. This tribe and the Nakomgilisala are 
known to the whites collectively as the Nawiti 
(q. v.). Within recent years they have always 
lived together. In 1911 their combined pop- 
ulation was 57. 
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. Klatolseaquilla.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Wa’asi- 
". qoala.—Boas in Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. 
La’Lasiqwala.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v, 
Die iz, 350, 1905. Tlatlashek willo.—Tolmie and 
Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1188, 1884. Tlatla-She- 
_ quilla.—Scouler (1846) in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 
~ 2388, 1848. Tlatlasik’oa’la.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 53, 1890. Tia tlasiqoala.—Boas in Peter- 
manns Mitteil., pt. 5, 131, 1887, Tla-tli-si-kwila.— 
Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec, 11, 65, 1887. 
Tsatsaquits.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. 


Tlatlelamin (LaLzla’min, ‘the supporters’). 
__ A gens of the Nimkish, a Kwakiutl tribe.— 
< Boas in Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. 
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Tlauitsis (Lau’itsis, ‘angry people’). A 
Kwakiutl tribe on Cracroft id., Brit. Col., but 
which formerly lived on Hardy bay, Their 
gentes, according to Boas, are Sisintlae, Nune- 
masekalis, Tletlket, and Gyigyilkam. In 1885 
their town was Kalokwis, on the w. end of 
Turnour id. Pop. 67 in 1901, 97 in 1911. 


Claw-et-sus.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. 
Clowetoos.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Clow et sus.— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 488, 1855. Kea-wit-sis.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 362, 1895. Klah-wit-sis.—Ibid., 143, 
1879. Kla-wit-sis—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 
sec. 11, 65, 1887. Kla-wi-tsush.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1188, 1884. Klowitshis.—Ibid. 
Lau’itsis.—Boas in Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1895, 330, 
1897. Tlau’itsis.—Boasin 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
54, 1890. Tlauitsis.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 
229, 1887 (misprint). 

Tiduldjitamai (Zd4’ldji tama’-i, ‘Moun- 
tain-woman’s children’). A subdivision of 
the Djiguaahl-lanas, a great Haida family of 
the Eagle clan. It has long been extinct.— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 273, 1905. 


Tleatlum (Tle’atlum). A Squawmish vil- 
lage community on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 475, 1900. 


Tlekem (Lé’q’Em). A gens of the Walas 
Kwakiutl, a sept of the true Kwakiutl.—Boas 
in Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1895, 330, 1897. 


Tlesko. A Tleskotin village on Chilcotin r, 
near its junction with Fraser r., Brit. Col.— 
Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 1, 1, 
map, 1892. 


Tleskotin (‘people of the Splint river’). A 
division of the Tsilkotin living in the village 
of Tlesko (q. v.); pop. 75 in 1892. 
Tl®s-xoh’-tin.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 23, 1893. 


Tletlket (1é’Lgé, ‘having a great name’). 
A gens of the Walas Kwakiutl and another of 
the Tlauitsis. 

Lé’LGét.—Boas in Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1895, 330, 1897, 
Lé‘Lqété.—Ibid. Tléqéti.—Boas in Petermanns Mit- 
teil., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 

Tigunghung (LgA’fixAfi, ‘face of the 
ground’[?]). A Haida town of the Djiguaahl- 
lanas family, formerly on the n. side of Lyell 
id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 278, 1905. 


Tihingus (L/zifiAs, ‘flat slope’). A Haida 
town of the Kagials-kegawai family, formerly 
on Louise id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 
—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


Tliktlaketin (LiqLa’qEtin, ‘ferry,’ ‘crossing 
place’). A Ntlakyapamuk village on the &. 
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side of Fraser r., 3 m. below Cisco, Brit. Col.; 
so named because the Indians were accus- 
tomed to cross the river in their canoes here.— 
Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 169, 
1900. 


Tkikutath (TI’f’/kutath). A sept of the 
Opitchesaht, a Nootka tribe—Boas in 6th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Tligalis (Tli’gqalis). The name of an an- 
cestor of a Quatsino gens, by which the gens 
was sometimes known.—Boas in Petermanns 
Mitteil., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Tlitlaias (Tl’i’tlalas). An ancestor of a Quat- 
sino gens, by whose name the gens itself was 
sometimes called.—Boas in Petermanns Mit- 
teil; pt. 5, 181, 1887: 


Tlkamcheen (Lkamitci’n, ‘confluence [of 

rivers]’). A village of the Lytton band of 
Ntlakyapamuk. on the s. side of Thompson r. 
at its junction with the Fraser r., Brit. Col. 
Pop. 137 in 1901; in 1911, evidently including 
other bands, 470. 
Klech-ah’-mech.—Gibbs in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., v 
248, 1877. Klick-um-cheen.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. mu 
164, 1901. Klickunacheen.—lIbid., 1898, 418, 1899: 
tkamtci’n.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1m 
171, 1900. Lytten.—lIbid. (white man’s name). Ti- 
chom-chin.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1883, 189, 1884 
Tikumcheen.—Ibid., 1891, 249, 1892. Tlkamcheen. 
—Ibid., 301, 1893. Tl-kam-sheen.—Dawson in 
Trans. Roy. Soe. Can., sec. 1, 44, 1891. Tikumcheen. 
—Can. Ind. Aff. 1896, 434, 1897. Tik*umtci’n.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. 


Tluskez (the name refers to a carp-like fish). 
A Ntshaautin villagé on a small lake tributary 
to Blackwater r., Brit. Col. It is probably 
the village where Mackenzie (Voy., 299, 1801) 
was hospitably received on his journey to the 
Pacific, whose inhabitants he found more 
cleanly, healthy, and agreeable in appearance 
than any that he had passed. 
Klusklus.—Fleming in Can. Pac. Ry. Surv., 120, 
1877. Kuzlakes.—Macfie, Vancouver Id., 428, 1865. 
7qus’kez.—Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., 25, 1893. 
Rothfisch-Manner.—Vater, Mith., ur, pt., 3 421, 
1816. Slaoucud-dennie.—Latham, quoted by Ban- 
croft, Nat. Races, 1, 145, 1874. Sla-i/-ah-kus-tin- 
neh.—Dall. MS., B. A. E. Slouacous dinneh.— 
Balbi, Atlas Ethnog., 821, 1826. Slouacus Dennie.— 


Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 11, 20, 1836. Sloua- 
cuss Dinais.— Mackenzie, Voy., 284, 1802. Slouacuss 
Tinneh.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, 1, 145, 1874. Slowa- 


cuss.—Ibid., mr, 585, 1882. Slowercuss.—Cox, Co- 
lumbia R., 1, 374, 1831. Slowercuss-Dinai.—Ibid. 
Slua-cuss-dinais.—Vater, Mith., m, pt. 3, 421, 1816. 
Sluacus-tinneh.—Cox, op. cit. 


Toanche 
" ta). 


(Teandeouiata, ‘one enters by 
A Huron village situated at different 
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times, at several points on, and adjoining, 
Georgian bay, Ontario, and bearing several 
names. It was a port of entry of the Huron ~ 
Bear tribe, hence its name. Before 1635 it — 
had been twice destroyed by fire. Through 
fear of French revenge for the killing of Brulé 

at this place, it was abandoned in 1633, and 

a new village, Ihonatiria, was established by _ 
a part of its inhabitants, while the remainder 
went to Ouenrio. (Go NeB LE) 
Ototiacha.—Champlain (1632), GEuvres, v, pt. 1, 249, 
1870. Saint Nicolas.—Sagard (1626); Hist. -Can., 1, 
296, 1866. Teandeouiata.—Jes. Rel. 1635, 28, 1858. 
Teandeouihata.—lIbid., 29. Teandewiata.—lIbid., 
III, index, 1858. Thouenchin.—Memoir of 1637 in 
Margry, Déc., 1, 4, 1875. Toanché.—Jes. Rel. 1635, 
28, 1858. Toenchain.—Sagard (1636), Can., 1, 215, 
1866. Toenchen.—Ibid., 233. Touanchain.—Cham- 
plain, Guvres, v, pt. 1, 249, note, 1870. Touenchain,. 
—Sagard, Hist. Can., 1, 296, 1866. 


Tobique. A band of Malecite living on 
a reserve consisting of 14,800 acres of forest 
and farming lands at the junction of Tobique 
and St. John rs., Victoria co., New Brunswick. _ 
They numbered 179 in 1911, and are Roman ~ 
Catholics. They gain a livelihood by hunting, _ 
by serving as guides and lumbermen, and as 
labourers for the residents of Perth and And- 
over; they also sell their native wares, such as 
snowshoes, axe-handles, baskets, and barrel- 
staves, and farm to some extent. 
Tobic.—Vetromile, Abnakis, 122, 1866. 
Shea, Cath. Miss., 157, 1855. 

Tohika (T/o'tk/a). A Haida town of the — 
Tohlka-gitunai family, formerly on the N. 
coast of Graham id., just w. of the entrance 
to Masset inlet, Brit. Col.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 281, 1905. 

Tohlka-gitunai (7'/o'tkla gitAnd’-~i, ‘the — 
Gituns of Tohlka’). A Haida family of the 
Eagle clan, named from its town, Tohlka 
(q.v.). They formed one family with the — 
Widja-gitunai, Chets-gitunai, and Djus-hade. 

(J2RuSe 5 
T!o/‘Ik!a gitana’-i.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 275, 1905. 
Totigya gyit’inai’.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 23, 1898. 

Tohontaenrat (‘they are white-eared.’— 
Hewitt). A Huron tribe formerly living in 
Ontario and a member of the Huron confed- 
eration. Scanonaenrat, where the Jesuits es- | 
tablished the mission of St. Michel, was their 
only recorded.village. In 1649, on the over- 
throw of the Hurons by the Iroquois, the To- 
hontaenrat abandoned their village and were + 
adopted by the Seneca. 
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‘Tahontaenrat.—Jes. Rel. 1644, 93, 1858. Tohonta- 
enras.—Jes. Rel. 1637, 113, 1858. Tohontaenrat.— 
Jes. Rel. 1639, 50, 1858. Tohotaenrat.—Parkman, 
Jesuits, map, 1883. 

Tokoaath (Tok’od’ath, ‘Toquat proper’). A 
sept of the Toquart, a Nootka tribe-—Boas 
in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Tokoais (Tok'oG@/is, ooking down on his 
family’—the name of an ancestor). A division 
of the Nuhalk, a subdivision of the Bellacoola 
of the coast of British Columbia—Boas in 
7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 


Toktakamai (‘place of thimble-berries’). A 
Squawmish village on the right bank of 
Skwamish r., w. Brit. Col. 

Tawkamee.—Brit. Adm. chart, no. 1917. Todkta’- 
kamai.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 
Tqt’a’/qumai.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 

Tondakhra (‘beaver’). A Huron village 
in Ontario in 1637. It was situated on the w. 
side of the Nn. peninsula of Tiny twp., 4m. 
n. w. of Lafontaine and about 1m. 8.£. of 
Clover pt. See Jes. Rel., Thwaites ed., x11, 
270, 1898, xxxtv, 254, 1898. 


Tonihata. An island in the St. Lawrence, 
upon which was a mixed Iroquois village in 
1671 and later. It is supposed to have been 
the modern Grenadier id., St. Lawrence river, 
Leeds co., Ont. 


Koniata.—Esnauts and Rapilly map, 1777. Oton- 
diata.—De Courcelles (1671) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
Ix, 77, 1855. Otoniata.—Denonville (1687), ibid., 
361. Otoniato.—JIbid. Toniata. — Chauvignerie 
(1736), ibid., 1056. Tonihata.—Jefferys, Fr. Doms., 
pt. 1, 15, 1761. Tonniata.—Frontenac (1692) in N. 
hemor: Col. Hist., 1x, 531, 1855; 


Too. A Haida town given in John Wark’s 
list (Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 489, 1855) as 
containing 10 houses and 196 inhabitants in 

1836-41. This was probably Tiun. 


Toosey. A band of Tsilkotin, seemingly 
named from a chief, under Williams Lake 
agency, Brit. Col. Pop. 62 in 1908, 50 in 1911. 


Taasey.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1895, 359, 1896. Tas- 
sey.—Ibid., 1894, 279, 1895. Toosey.—Ibid., pt. un, 
162, 1901. Toosey’s tribe.—Ibid., 1884, 190, 1885. 


Toquart. A Nootka tribe on the n. shore 
of Barkley sd., s. w. coast of Vancouver id. 
Their septs, according to Boas, are Tokoaath, 
Maakoath, Wastsanek, Totakamayaath, Tsak- 
tsakoath, Mukchiath, Tushkisath, Kohatsoath, 
Chenchaath, Metstoasath, and Chomaath. 
Their village is Mahcoah. Pop. 24 in 1911. 


TOk’0a’ath.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31. 
1890. Tokwaht.—Swan in Smithson. Cont., xvi, 3, 


1870. Too-qu-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1883, 188, 1884, 
Toquaht.—Sproat, Savage Life, 308, 1868. Toquart. 
—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 1862. Toquatux.—Grant in 
Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 293, 1857. To-quh-aht.—Can. 
Ind. Aff. 1880, 315, 1881. Touquaht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
pt. 2, 88, 1910. Toyn-aht.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. 

Tornait. A winter village of the Nugumiut 
Eskimo above Bear sd., in Frobisher bay, 
Baffin island.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 422, 
1888. 


Tornit. A fabulous race which the Central 
Eskimo believe to be akin to themselves, but 
much taller and stronger, having very long 
arms and legs and being able to toss huge 
boulders as though they were pebbles. The 
Akudnirmiut: call them Tunigdjuait. They 
lived with the Eskimo in stone houses larger 
than theirs, as shown by the ruins that are 
still pointed out. Under their long deerskin 


_ coats they carried lamps with which to cook 


the meat of seals as soon as they were killed. 
They could make stone implements only, no 
bows nor kaiaks, but these they stole from the 
Eskimo, who were afraid to defend their 
property until a young Eskimo drilled a hole 
in the skull of one of them who had ruined 
his kaiak, while the giant was asleep. The 
Tornit then feared that they would all be 
killed, and secretly stole away, cutting off 
the skirts of their coats and tying up their 
hair so that they should not be recognized if 
pursued. The Greenland Eskimo believed the 
Tornit to be a mythical race of giants who 
lived on the ice cap and were seen rarely 
hunting at the heads of the flords. The 
Labrador Eskimo, like those of Hudson bay 
and Baffin island, imagine them to be more like 
themselves.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 634, 
640, 1888; Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., v, sec. 2, 38, 
1888. 


Toryohne (‘wolf’). A clan of the Iroquois. 


Cahenhisenhonon.—French writer (1666) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 47, 1855. CGkwa-ri’-na".—Hewitt, 
inf’fn, 1886 (Tuscarora name). Enanthayonni.— 
French writer (1666) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 47, 
1855. Okuaho.—Megapolensis (1644), ibid., 111, 250, 
1853. Tor-yoh-ne.—Morgan, League Iroq., 80, 1851 
(Seneca form). - 

Totakamayaath (T%d'lak'amayaath). A 
sept of the Toquart, a Nootka tribe-—Boas 
in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Totatkenne (To-ia-t’genne, ‘people a little 
down the river’). A Sekani tribe inhabiting 
the E. slope of the Rocky mts. and adjacent 
plains s. of Peace r., Brit. Col—Morice in 
Trans. Can. Inst., 29, 1895. 
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Totem (irregularly derived from the term 
ototeman of the Chippewa and other cognate 
Algonquian dialects, signifying generically ‘his 
brother-sister kin,’ of which ole is the gram- 
matic stem signifying (1) the consanguine 
kinship existing between a propositus and a 
uterine elder sister or elder brother; and (2) 
the consanguine kinship existing between 
uterine brothers and sisters, inclusive of alien 
persons naturalized into such kinship group 
by the rite of adoption (q.v.); that is, the 
uterine brother-sister group of persons, thus 
delimited by blood ties or legal fictions, who 
in each generation are severally and collect- 
ively related as uterine brothers and sisters, 
among whom intermarriage is strictly for- 
bidden, and who therefore constitute an incest 
group in so far as its members are severally 
concerned. The stem ote is never employed 
in discourse without a prefixed personal pro- 
noun denotive of the grammatic relation of 
person, or without the nominal suffix -m, 
indicative of exclusive possessive relation, ap- 
proximately equivalent to English ‘own,’ or 
without the objective third person ending -an 
in Chippewa and -a in Cree. In the following 
irregular manner has the word totem been pro- 
duced from the first cited expression ototeman 
(ototema in the Cree): by dropping the initial 
o-, ‘his,’ by unwarrantedly retaining as a 
proclitic the epenthetic -i- whose use in this 
and similar combinations is for the purpose 
of avoiding the coalescence of the two adjunct 
o-vowels, and by dropping the objective third 
person suffix -an, and by erroneously retaining 
the exclusive possessive suffix -m, thus pro- 
ducing totem from ototeman instead of the 
grammatic stem ofe. Thus the word totem in 
form is not in any sense a grammatic derivative 
of its primary. And so ote, the conceptual 
element of the factitious word totem, has no 
demonstrable relation to the notion “clay,” 
or “mark,” as hitherto assumed). , 

The Abbé Thavenet, a missionary to the 
Algonkin at lake of the Two Mountains, 
Quebec, in the early part of the 19th century, 
wrote an explanation of the use and meaning 
of the stem ote, in part as follows: “It is to 
be presumed that in uniting into a tribe, each 
clan preserved its manitou, the animal which 
in the country whence the clan came was the 
most beautiful or the most friendly to man, 
or the most feared, or the most common; the 
animal which was ordinarily hunted there and 
which was the ordinary subsistence of the clan, 
-etc.; that this animal became the symbol of 
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each family and that each family transmitted 
it to its posterity to be the perpetual symbol 
of each tribe [clan]. One then must when 
speaking of a clan designate it by the animal 
which is its symbol. Makwa nindotem then 
signifies ‘the Bear is my clan, I am of the clan 
of the Bear,’ and not at all, as is commonly 
said, ‘the Bear is my mark.’ When an Indian 
says to another pindiken nindotem, can one 
believe that he says to him, ‘enter then, my 
mark?’ Is it not more reasonable to believe 
that he says to him, ‘enter then, my clansman,’ 
as we say ‘enter then, my countryman?’ But 
since the traders, and the Indians in imitation 
of them, attach to the word otem, the idea of 
mark, I know that I must not offend too much 
against this prejudice” (cited by Cuoq, Lex. 
de la Lang. Algonq., 313, 1886). Here, Thave- 
net gives the correct native Algonkin usage 
of the term, and also the traditional native 
explanation of the origin of the clan patron 
spirits. As a translation of ‘family-mark,’” 
Bishop Baraga (Otchipwe Dict. and Gram., 
1878-82) wrote odem; but, being evidently 
aware that this rendering does not express 
the true sense of the term, he added paren- 
thetically, ‘‘odem or otem, means only his 
parents, relations. In Cree, ototema, his re- 
lations’”—thus clearly indicating that ‘family- 
mark’ is a definition of ofe-m, which is not an 
element of the native concept of the stem. 
Under ototema, in his list of terms of kinship, 
Lacombe (Dict. de la Langue des Cris, 1874) 
wrote “kinsman, relation,’ without any refer- 
ence to ‘family-mark.’ Constructively con- 


firmative of the definition of the stem ote, — 


given above, is the evidence found in the anal- 
ysis of the common Algonquian term olend or 
otenaw, signifying ‘village, town, or settle- 
ment,’ Its component lexical elements are 
ote, ‘brother-sister kin,’ ‘clan,’ and the nominal 
adformative -nd, signifying ‘a dwelling-place’; 
whence it is seen that otend or otenaw originally 
meant ‘the dwelling-place of the clan.’ or 
‘dwelling-place of the brother-sister kin.’ 

In specifying the name of a particular clan 
or gens it is necessary commonly to employ 
the name, usually a cognomen only, of the 
object or animal by which that clan or gens. 
is distinguished from all others and by which 
it is protected, where such a cult is in vogue. 
There are other methods of distinguishing re- 
lated or confederated groups one from another. 
The purely philosophical term “totemism’’ is 
of course a Caucasian derivative of the word 


totem, and has a wide and varied application. 
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The term totem has been rather indiscriminately 
_applied to any one of several classes of imagin- 
ary beings which are believed by a large 
4 number of the Indian tribes and peoples of 
North America to be the tutelary, the guardian, 
_ or the patron spirit or being of a person, or 
; of an organization of persons, where such a 
- cult or practice prevails. 
$ The native American Indian, holding pe- 
 culiar self-centred views as to his unity and 
_ continuity of all life and the consequent in- 
evitable inter-relations of the several bodies 
and beings in nature, especially of man to the 
_ beings and bodies of his experience and en- 
‘ vironment, to whom were imputed by him 
"various anthropomorphic attributes and func- 
= _ tions in addition to those naturally inherent 
in them, has developed certain fundamentally 
important cults, based on those views, that 
deeply affect his social, religious, and civil 
institutions. One of these doctrines is that 
_ persons and organizations of persons are one 
and all under the protecting and fostering 
tutelage of some imaginary being or spirit. 
These tutelary or patron beings may be 
Bperouped, by the mode and the motive of their 
 acquirement and their functions, into two 
fairly well defined groups or classes: (1) those 
which protect individuals only, and (2) those 
which protect organizations of persons. 
‘But with these two classes of tutelary beings 
is not infrequently confounded another 
class of protective imaginary beings, com- 
monly called fetishes (see Fetish), which are 
regarded as powerful spiritual allies of their 
“possessors. Each of these several classes of 
_ guardian beings has its own peculiar traditions, 
beliefs, and appropriate cult. The modes of 
the acquirement and the motives for the ac- 
quisition of these several classes of guardian 
beings differ in some fundamental and essential 
tespects. The exact method of acquiring the 
clan or gentile group patrons or tutelaries is 
still an unsolved problem, although several 
plausible theories have been advanced by 
astute students to explain the probable mode 
of obtaining them. With respect to the 
personal tutelary and the fetish, the data are 
sufficiently clear and full to permit a satis- 
factory description and definition of these 
two classes of tutelary and auxiliary beings. 
From the available data bearing on this sub- 
ject, it would seem that much confusion 
regarding the use and requirement of personal 
and communal tutelaries or patron beings has 
arisen by regarding certain social, political, 
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and religious activities as due primarily to 
the influence of these guardian deities, when 
in fact those features were factors in the social 
organization on which has been later imposed 
the cult of the patron or guardian spirit. 
Exogamy, names and class names, and various 
taboos exist where “totems” and “totemism,’? 
the cults of the guardian spirits, do not exist. 

Some profess to regard the clan or gentile 
group patron or tutelary as a mere develop- 
ment of the personal guardian, but from the 
available but insufficient data bearing on the 
question, it appears to be, in some of its 
aspects, more closely connected in origin, or 
rather in the method of its acquisition, with 
the fetish, the Iroquois otchind‘kéw’'dd@’, ‘an 
effective agency of sorcery,’ than with any 
form of the personal tutelary. This patron 
spirit of course concerns the group regarded 
as a body, for with regard to each person of 
the group, the clan or gentile guardian is 
inherited, or rather acquired, by birth, and 
it may not be changed at will. On the other 
hand, the personal tutelary is obtained through 
the rite of vision in a dream or a trance, and 
it must be preserved at all hazards as one of 
the most precious possessions. The fetish is 
acquired by personal choice, by purchase, or 
by inheritance, or from some chance circum- 
stance or emergency, and it can be sold or 
discarded at the will of the possessor, in most 
cases; the exception is where a person hag 
entered into a compact with some evil spirit 
or being that, in consideration of human or 


' other sacrifices in its honour at stated periods 
. the said spirit undertakes to perform certain 


obligations to this man or woman, and in 
default of which the person forfeits his right 
to live. 

“Totemism” is a purely philosophical term 
which modern anthropological literature has 
burdened with a great mass of needless con- 
troversial speculation and opinion. The doc- 
trine and use of tutelary or patron guardian 


spirits by individuals and by organized bodies 


of persons were defined by Powell as ‘‘a method 
of naming,” and as “the doctrine and system 
of naming.’’ But the motive underlying the 
acquisition and use of guardian or tutelary 
spirits, whether by an individual or by an 
organized body of persons, is always the same, 
namely, to obtain welfare and to avoid ill-fare. 
So it appears to be erroneous to define this 
cult as ‘‘the doctrine and system of naming.” 
It is rather the recognition, exploitation, 
and adjustment of the imaginary mystic 
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relations of the individual or of the body 
of organized persons to the postulated orendas, 
mystic powers, surrounding each of these 
units of native society. With but few 
exceptions, the recognized relation between 
the clan or gens and its patron deity is not 
one of descent or source, but rather that of 
protection, guardianship and support. The 
relationship as to source between these two 
classes of superior beings is not yet determined; 
so to avoid confusion in concepts, it is better 
to use distinctive names for them, until their 
connection, if any, has been definitely ascer- 
tained: this question must not be prejudged. 
The hypothetic inclusion of these several 
classes in a general one, branded with the 
rubric “totem’’ or its equivalent, has led .to 
needless confusion. The native tongues have 
separate names for these objects, and until 
the native classification can be truthfully 
shown to be erroneous, it would seem to be 
‘advisable to designate them by distinctive 
names. Notwithstanding the great amount 
of study of the literature of the social features 
of aboriginal American society, there are 
many data relative to this subject that have 
been overlooked or disregarded. 

Long (Voy. and Trav., 86-87, 1791), a 
trader among the Chippewa in the latter half 
of the 18th century, wrote: “One part of the 
religious superstition of the Savages, consists 
in each of them having his totam, or favourite 
spirit, which he believes watches over him. 
This totam they conceive assumes the shape of 
some beast or other, and therefore they never 
kill, hunt, or eat the animal whose form they 
think this totam bears.”” He adds: “This idea 
of destiny, or, if I may be allowed the phrase, 
‘totamism,’ however strange, is not confined 
to the Savages.’ From this misleading and 
confused statement have the words totam and 
its derivative totamism, slightly changed in 
spelling, been introduced into literature. In 
this crude statement Long described the per- 
sonal tutelary, but gave it the name signifying 
‘clan kinship.’ He or his interpreter was 
evidently led into this error by the custom of 
distinguishing a particular clan from others, 
when speaking of them, by the class name 
or cognomen of its patron or tutelary; it was 
due to faulty diction, for it is not probable that 
the Chippewa and their related tribes would 
bave an object, believed to shape the course 
of human life, which had no distinctive name. 
Such a name is recorded by the eminent Ger- 
man traveller, Kohl, who was among the Chip- 
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pewa and neighbouring tribes in 1855. He 
said (Kitchi-Gami, 58, 1860) that these Indians 
deify natural strength and terrestrial objects; 
that nearly every Indian had discovered such 
an object, in which special confidence is placed 
by him, and to which he more frequently 
directs his thoughts and to which he more 
zealously sacrifices, than to any other being; 
that the Chippewa proper name for these 
objects is nigouimes, which signifies ‘my hope,’ 
approximately; that one calls a tree, another 
a stone or rock, ‘his hope.’ The rendering 
‘my hope’ is probably only an approximate 
expression of the native concept embodied in 
the term, the derivation of which is not defin- 
itely known. It may possibly be related to 
the Chippewa nagamén, ‘song, chant,’ and to 
the Cree nigamohew, ‘to teach the knowledge 
of medicines by chanting.’ But nigouimes is 
the Chippewa name of the personal tutelary, 
whatever may be its etymologic derivation. 
Owing to misapprehension of externals and 
therefore to misinterpretation of them in the 
vast body of literature on the significance of 
imaginary patrons or tutelaries of persons and 
of organizations of persons, totem has come to 
signify the patron or guardian, the tutelary or 
protector, of a person, of a clan or a gens, 
or of a society or tribe, hence to denote the 
name, crest, brand, or symbol of a clan, a man, 
a society, or a tribe, and, finally, to the fetish 
or familiar of a person. Its primary native 
use, with certain important limitations, makes — 
it approximately equivalent to the English 
term ‘one’s kinship.’ 
The fact that the Indians themselves dis- | 
tinguished the fetish, the personal tutelary 
or guardian, and the clan, gentile, or society — 
patron, one from another, by the use of ap- 
propriate appellations, rites, and observances, 
indicates, it would seem, a consciousness on — 
their part that the differences in function, — 
character, and mode of acquirement of these — 
several classes of objects were sufficiently great 


to warrant them in doing so. 
* * * * * * * * * 


=. 


_ 


According to Boas, the social organization 
of the Salish tribes of the interior of British — 
Columbia is very loose, there being no recog- — 
nized tribal unit. Village population among — 
them undergoes frequent and considerable 
fluctuation, and there were no exogamic groups, — 
no hereditary nobility, and no ritualistic so- 
cieties. | Nevertheless, the acquisition of © 
guardian spirits at the age of puberty is an — 
essential feature of their religious beliefs, and 
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these tutelaries are obtained through pre- 
scribed ceremonials. However, only a few 
shamans are believed to have inherited their 
guardian spirits from their parents. 
Hill-Tout says that the most characteristic 
feature of the social side of the religious ac- 
tivity of the Salish tribes of the coast and of 
the lower Fraser delta is ‘their totem or kin- 
group crests,’ and that these kin-groups are 
not commonly cailed by animal or plant names 
as among the Haida and the Tlingit. They 
are, however, distinguished one from another 
by crests, ‘each family of standing possessing 
its own crest or crests.” These are plastic or 
pictographic emblems of the supposed ances- 
tral “totems of the family or kin-group,” and 
are regarded as the guardian spirits of the 
household. Among the Vancouver Island tribes, 
these inherited crests largely replace the per- 
sonal tutelary of the interior Salish which is 
there acquired by means of dreams and visions 


_. —not the ordinary dream or vision, but one 


superinduced by long and special ceremonial 
preparation, As the tutelary usually has only 
specific or specialized functions or spheres of 


action, the initiate may not be satisfied with 


the first one thus received, and so enters upon 


 asecond, a third, and even a fourth ceremonial 


preparation for a dream or a vision; and so 
he may be years in seeking what is satisfactory 
to him (Ontario Arch. Rep., xviu, 229, 230, 
1905). Hill-Tout adds that between the tute- 
lary and the person a very mystic relationship 
is supposed to exist. Prayer in the usual 
sense was not offered to the tutelary, but its 
aid and protection were rather expected as its 
duty in warning the obsessed person by dreams 
and visions of approaching danger in all the 
issues of life. 
Teit (Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Anthr., 
I, 354, 1898-1900), writing of the Thompson 
River Indians (Ntlakyapamuk), says that every 


_ person had his own guardian spirit which was 


obtained during the puberty ceremonies, and 
that none except a few shamans inherited 
without these rites their parental tutelary 
spirits which had been regarded as particu- 
larly powerful. He also states that “there 
were no totems, except at Spuzzum, where 
two families who were descendants of members 
of the coast tribes, claimed the totems of 
their ancestors,’ but that “blood relationship 
was considered a tie which extended over 
generations, both in the male and the female 


-lines,”’ a statement which clearly indicates that 
e 
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blood kinship with what it implies is above 
all others the great cohesive force in savage 
life. 

Father Morice says that among the western 
Déné there were several kinds of tutelary or 
patron spirits or beings—the clan patron, the 
fetish (his honorific), and the personal tute- 
lary, to which may be added those local deities 
which preside over some rock, cave, or conse- 
Father Morice believes that the 
cult of the clan patron and the fetish (his 
honorific) came to the Déné from the natives 
of the Pacific coast. He states that the 
honorific was assumed with appropriate rites 
by any person desirous of gaining social rank, 
to which they could not otherwise aspire 
owing to certain restrictions of the laws of 
heredity. This authority does not relate how 
the clan tutelary is acquired among these 
people, but he says that the “personal totems” 
are those primary spirits which occasionally 
manifest themselves to man, are personified 
in the earthly individuals of the faunal and the 
floral worlds, and give evidence of a beneficent 
disposition by adopting a person as a ward 
and protecting him through life in return for 
some kindness shown their incarnate and 
terrestrial representatives— the animals and 
the plants and other objects of human environ- 
ment. They reveal themselves in dreams and 
visions. Father Morice is of the opinion that 
“totemism’’? among the Déné is not a social 
institution, but that it is exclusively a religious 
cult: he is inclined to regard the clan patron 
spirit as a mere extension of the cult of the . 
personal tutelary, but assigns no satisfactory 
reason for this belief. The owner of a tutelary 
must circumspectly bear about his person and 
openly exhibit in his lodge the spoils of the 
animal denoted by it— its entire skin, or only 
a part of it, or a carved emblem of it; and under 
no circumstances would anything induce him 
wilfully to kill it, or at least to eat the flesh of 
the being, the prototype of which had become 
as it were, sacred to him. Its aid and protec- 
tion are asked on all important occasions and 
emergencies. It would appear that this writer, 
in his attempt to explain the clan patron, has 
confused the fetish (honorific) with the per- 
sonal tutelary. The hidden power with which 
the devotee believes he has thus become 
possessed he calls coen in the Carrier tongue, 
which signifies ‘at the same time magic and 
song,’ thus closely approximating the Iroquois 
orenda. Morice (Ontario Arch. Rep., xv1mt, 
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206, 1905) relates that in preparing himself 
for practice, the shaman divests himself of all 
his raiment and dons the spoils (a bearskin, 
the claws of a grizzly bear, the feathers of an 


owl, etc.) or the mask of his fetish or tutelary. 


He states that each of the Déné clans has a 
patron spirit, an animal or other being, tra- 
ditionally connected with the establishment of 
these political and social units in pristine times 
and to which the members of the clans paid 
great respect and even veneration. On cere- 
monial occasions the entire clan is imperson- 
ated by it, for it becomes the symbol or crest 
of the clan. He adds that the personal tute- 
lary, common to both the eastern and the 
western Déné, “being as indigenous to them 
as most of the institutions in vogue among 
all the northern American Indians,” is an 
essential element of their religious system and 
does not affect “society as such.” 
* * * * * * * * * 
According to Boas (Kwakiutl Indians), Rep. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., 1895, 1897) the Tlingit, Haida, 
Tsimshian, Bellabella, and Kitimat have 
“animal totems in the proper sense of this 
term,” but these tutelary guardians are not 
found among the Kwakiutl, who belong to 
the same linguistic stock as the Kitimat. This 
author states that the natives do not regard 
themselves as descendants of the “totem” or 
tutelary, and that the northern tribes of the 
coast Salish have no “animal totem in the re- 
stricted sense of this term.’’ Boas was unable 
to obtain any information regarding the con- 
jectured origin of the clan or gentile patron 
or tutelary, except the dubious light drawn 
from the native traditions, but states that 
these legends correspond in character “almost 
exactly to the tales of the acquisition of 
manitows among the eastern Indians, and they 
are evidence that the ‘totem’ of this group of 
tribes is, in the main, the hereditary manitow 
of a family.” He also states that “each man 
among these tribes acquires a guardian spivit,” 
but is restricted to only such as belongs to his 
clan. Native tradition can shed no satisfactory 
light on the question of the source and origin 
of the clan or gentile patron spirit. 
* * * * * * * * * 
Like that of the Yuchi, one of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Iroquoian and Algonquian 
mythic philosophy is that every kind of animal 
being has an elder brother, a primal being, 
wonderfully large and potent, which is, so to 
speak, the source of all the individuals of its 
own kind. These primal beings are the 
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younger brothers of Teharonhiawagon of the 
Iroquois and of Nanabozho of the Algonquian 
tribes, respectively the impersonations of all 
the thousand forms of faunal and floral life 
on earth. He who sees one of these elder 
brothers of any kind of animal being will be 
successful in the succeeding hunt of that ani- 
mal; for it is by the favour of these elder bro- 
thers of the game animals that the hunter 
obtains any measure of success in killing the 
younger brothers of the primal beings (Hewitt, 
Troq. Cosmol., 21st Rep. B. A. E., 1903). For 
in fulfilment of engagements with Teharonhia- — 
wagon and Nanabozho in the second cosmic ~ 
period, these elder brothers are in duty bound 
to provide man not only with protection but | 
also with animal food by means of the sacrifice 
of their younger brothers who are enjoined — 
to permit themselves to be taken by man, so — 
long as the hunter makes himself ritualistically 7 
pure for the purpose and is solicitous not to . 

. 


kill his victim except with the least possible 
cruelty. For this reason prayers for the suc- 
cessful hunting and fishing were addressed to 
the game it is desired to kill, a procedure 
naturally assumed to be pleasing to the ruling 
elder brother. 

Long has declared that the favourite spirit 
must not be killed or eaten, but the Omaha 
must kill his personal tutelary before its ; 
tutelaryship is established. Conversely, there — 
were some Iroquois who feared the death of — 
the animal or bird which he regarded as his 3 
personal tutelary, lest he himself should also 
die. The ground that is common in these © 
two methods is the manner of ascertaining or — 
discovering the tutelary (through the rite of : 
dreaming or seeing in vision) and in the motive 
for acquiring it, namely, the effort to obtain © 
the favour of the imaginary bodies on which 
it was supposed human welfare largely de- 
pended. In the last analysis human welfare 
is the motive for acquiring a guardian or 
tutelary power or being. There are, of course, 
many ways of providing the means of entering 
into close relation with these supposed con-— 
trolling powers of the sources of human well- 
being, and consequently there are many” 
methods of establishing this inter-relation — 
between a person and some assumed protect — 
ing power, or between an organized body of 
persons and a guardian or patron being or — 
power, for a specific or a general aid and auxil 
iary to the promotion and preservation of the 
well-being of the person or persons guarded. 

. (J. N. B. H.) 
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Totem Poles. Carved cedar poles erected 
by Indians along the n. Pacific coast from 
Vancouver id. to Alaska. Among the Haida 
they are of three principal varieties: the out- 
pee and inside house poles, and memorial 
columns. Besides the house poles the four 
main supporting posts and the two outside 
front corner posts were ‘sometimes carved. 
The outside house pole, standing in front of 
the house midway between the corners, was 
3 ft. or more wide at the base and sometimes 
; more than 50 ft. high, being hollowed along 
_ the back for easier handling. Close to the base 
5 it was pierced with a round aperture which 
“served as a door, though some of the latter 
poles were left See a door of European pat- 
tern being made at one side. Inside house 
"poles were erected only by the very wealthy. 
_ They stood in the middle of the house, directly 
_ behind the fire, and marked the seat of honour. 
Grave posts were of many different shapes. 
‘ Sometimes they consisted of a very thick post 
“surmounted by a Jarge carved box, which 
contained smaller boxes holding the bones of 
the deceased; sometimes the box was longer 
and was supported by two posts. Oftentimes, 
however, the body of the deceased -was placed 
Mm a mortuary house, and the pole, usually a 
“tall, slender shaft, was erected elsewhere. The 
“carvings on grave posts and grave boxes were 
almost always crests owned by the family of 
ere deceased, while those on house poles might 
e crests or they might illustrate stories, and 
BF escionally a figure of the house-owner him- 
‘self was added, or the figure of some one whom 
e wished to dione. These posts were erected 
| Biiring the great feasts commonly known as 
‘potlatches, when an immense amount of prop- 
erty was given away and quantities of food 
were consumed. The trunks out of which 
they were to be carved were cut down, rolled 
into the water, and towed to the village amid 
‘songs and ae One or more regular 
“carvers were employed to put on the designs 
and they were paid handsomely. (For specific 
descriptions see works cited below.) In com- 
paratively modern times numbers of models of 
these poles have been made by native carvers 
to sell to white visitors. These are sometimes 
of wood, sometimes of a peculiar black slate 
found at one place not far from Skidegate, 
Queen Charlotte ids. According to native 
Haida accounts carved designs were originally 
-Mnade directly on the front slabs of the house, 
afterward on a broad, thick plank, and Maalty 
a6 n poles. This Se rcnannvel modern evolu- 
aot — 30% 
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tion is corroborated by the Tlingit, who have 
only the grave post, upon which they carve 
representations of stories as well as crests. 
Tsimshian posts were more slender than those 
put up by the Haida, but the ones erected in 
front of Kwakiutl houses are usually much 
more slender still, and are all heraldic, re- 
ferring to the tradition of the house-owner. 
The main supporting posts bear crests or 
record an episode connected with the building 
of the house. The main posts which support 
the houses of the Nootka and the coast Salish, 
when carved at all, represented an event that 
happened to the owner, such as the acquiring 
of a guardian spirit, or an event in the history 
of his sept. Some eastern tribes, such as the 
Creeks, Delawares, Shawnee, and- Iroquois, 
set up small poles that are analogous to these 
totem poles, although the outward resemblance 
is slight. Those of the Delawares and Shawnee 
were erected in the four corners of their medi- - 
cine-lodges, while those of the Iroquois were 
similarly placed in the houses of shamans and 
were adorned with representations of the 
shamans’ tutelary spirits. 

Consult Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 1897, 
and in recent reports of the Brit. A. A. S.; 
Niblack in Nat. Mus. Rep. 1888, 1890; Swan 
in Smithson. Cont., xxi, 1874; Swanton, (1) 
Cont. Haida, 1905, (2) in 26th Rep. B.A.E., 
1908. (J. B.S.) 


Totontaratonhronon (‘otter people’; Hu- 
ron name). A small Algonquian tribe living 
on St. Lawrence r., probably near the mouth 
of the Ottawa r. In 1641 they removed 
to the Huron mission of St. Jean-Baptiste 
(q. v.) and had 15 houses, having been driven 
out of their own country. (J. N. B. H.) 


Atonthratarhonon.—Jes. Rel., wt, index, 1858, 
Atontrataronnons.—Jes. Rel. 1644, 100, 1858. Aton- 
tratas.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 356, 1855. Atontrato- 
ronons.—Ragueneau (1653) quoted by Shea in Charle- 
voix, Hist. New Fr., um, 256, note, 1866. Tonthra- 
tarhonon.—Jes. Rel., mr, index, 1858. Tontthrata- 
ronons.—Jes. Rel. 1641, 83, 1858. Totontaraton- 
bronon,—Jes. Rel. 1640, 35, 1858. 


Touaguainchain. A Huron village in 
Ontario in 1615 (Champlain, 1615, Giuvres, rv, 
28, 1870). A note by the editor of Champlain 
suggests that it may have been the Sainte 
Madeleine of the Jesuit Relation of 1640. 


Touladi. The great lake-trout (Salvelinus 
namaycush), called by the French Canadians 
queue-fourchue; a word written also tuladi, in 
use among the fishermen and settlers, French 
and English, of E. Quebec. According to 
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Chambers (The Ouananiche, 270, 1896) touladt 
is the name of this fish in the Micmac and 
Abnaki dialects of Algonquian. (ace, ¢.) 
Trading Posts. The earliest trade between 
Europeans and the Indians n. of Mexico was 
through the Basque people. These daring 
sailors, by following the whale, reached the 
fishing banks of Newfoundland at an early 
period. In 1497 Cabot touched upon that 
island and noted its “bigge fysshe.” It has 
been erroneously stated that he was told 
by the natives that they were called baccalaos, 
the Basque for ‘codfish,’ and that he gave 
that name to Canada. The word still lingers 
in Newfoundland as the designation of an 
island north of Conception bay. When 
Bretons, Normans, Portuguese, Spaniards, and 
Englishmen made their way to these fisheries, 
the Basques, who preceded them, had to a 
degree familiarized the natives with their 
tongue, and Basque words became a part of 
the trade jargon that came into use. Cartier, 
in 1534-35, found the natives of the gulf and 
river of St. Lawrence familiar with the Euro- 
pean fur trade, and certain places on that 
stream were known to both races as points 
for the drying of fish and the trading of furs.* 
The traffic spread to the southward, and from 
a letter of Pedro Menendez to Philip IJ it is 
learned that in 1565 and for some years earlier 
“bison skins were brought down the Potomac 
and thence carried along shore in canoes to 
the French about the gulf of St. Lawrence. 
During two years 6,000 skins were thus ob- 
tained.” The first trading post in 1603 was 
at Tadoussac, on the St. Lawrence at the 
mouth of the Saguenay; five years later,Quebec 
was founded, and in 1611 Montreal was made 
the trading post for all the region westward. 
The earliest English post was with the colony 
on James r., Va., where pelts and corn 
were traded.” In 1615, six years after the 
navigation by Hudson of the river which 
bears his name, the Dutch built a large 
post at Albany. For the next 50 years the 
eastern colonies made no special attempt to 
penetrate the interior of the continent, but 
in 1673 Canada authorized the movement by 
which the priest Marquette and the trader 
Jolliet discovered the Mississippi. Meanwhile 
individual traders had travelled beyond the 
Great lakes, and Groseilliers and Radisson, 
French traders, had found that Hudson bay 


*There is no evidence worthy of credence that the 
Basques preceded Cabot and there is absolutely no 
evidence that the natives used “Basque words” (Ed.) 
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could be reached overland.* The failure o 
the French Government to award to these 
men the right to trade and to establish a pos 
on the bay caused them to apply to England, 
in which they were successful, and in 1668, F 
Charles [Rupert] was built at the southeastern 
extremity of James bay. The success o 
this post led to the formation of the monopoly 
called “The Governor and Company of Ad 
venturers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay.” In 1670, they were incorporated 
by royal charter. For nearly a century 
the posts of this company controlled the 
trade and administered whatever of law 
there existed in the vast regions N. and w. 
of the Great lakes to the Pacific. In 1685 
La Salle landed on the coast of Texas opening 
the way for French trading enterprises 0 
the lower Mississippi and its tributari 
and for the establishment of colonies in thai 
region under the control of commanders of 
the posts. French trade during the 17th an 
18th centuries developed a class of men known 
as coureurs des bois, who made themselves a 
home with the natives. These were the 
vance guard of civilization, and later serv: 
as interpreters, clerks, etc., to the Hudson’ 
Bay, North West, American Fur, and oth 
less important companies engaged in Indian 
trade up to the middle of the 19th century. 

The trading post was generally a lar, 
square inclosed by a stockade; diagonally 
two corners were turrets, with openings fo 
small cannon and muskets in each turret so 
to defend two sides of the wall. Within th 
stockade were the storehouses, quarters fo 
the men,.and a room for general trade. 

In Virginia beads early became the “current 
coin” in trade with the Indians, and in 1621 
Capt. Norton was sent over with some Italian 
workmen to establish a glass furnace for the 
manufacture of these articles. In 1640 and 
1643 wampum (q. v.) was made legal tender 
in New England and was extensively used if 
trading with the Indians. During the next 
century trade was mostly by barter or in b 
currency of the colonies or the Government. 
The employment of liquor to stimulate trade 
began with the earliest venture and was more 


*That they reached Hudson bay overland. is exceed~ 
ingly doubtful. They had, however, obtained from the 
Indians, valuable information respecting the ri 
draining into it and their possibilities in connectio 
with the fur trade. The British navigators, Hudso 
Button, Foxe and James, had explored Hudson 
during the period, 1610-31. 
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and more used as tradeincreased. * * * 
af Z *  * From Colonial days and 
until the decline of the fur trade, near the 
middle of the 19th century, wars, in which 
both Indians and the white race were impli- 
ated, were fomented by the rivalry of com- 
peting traders. Posts were scattered along 
the rivers from the Great lakes to the Pacific. 
Montreal and St. Louis were the two great 
outfitting centres, as well as the distributing 
markets for the furs. Where Kansas City 
now stands the traders bound up the Missouri 
by boat and those who were going overland 
parted company. Here the great Oregon trail 
started and stretched, a brown ribbon, across 
hundreds of miles of prairie. Forty-one m. to 
the westward, near the present town of 
Gardner, Kans., this trail branched to Santa 
‘Fé, where trade was maintained with the 
Pueblos and other Indians of the S.W. A 
sign-board set up at the parting of the trail 
indicated the long western branch as the ‘‘Road 
to Oregon.” Along this historic trail trading 
posts were located to which white and Indian 
trappers and hunters from the surrounding 
Tegion brought their pelts. Fts. Laramie, 
Bridger, Hall, Boisé, Wallawalla, Vancouver, 
and Astoria have now become cities. So also 
have the principal posts along the lakes and 
tivers, Detroit, Prairie du Chien, Council Bluffs, 
Pierre, Mandan, Spokane, Winnipeg, and many 
others, all of which are now centres of rich 
agricultural regions. In recent years steps 
have been taken to mark some of the old routes 
with suitable monuments. See also Commerce, 
Fur Trade, Trails and Trade routes. 

Consult Adair, Am. Inds., 1775; H. H. Ban- 
croft, Works, 1-xxxrx, 1886-90; Bartram, 
Travels, 1792; Bryce, Hist. of Great Company, 


1900; Charlevoix, New France, Shea trans., _ 


1866-72; Chittenden, Fur Trade, 1902; Colden, 
Five Nations, 1755; Coues, (1) Henry-Thomp- 
son Jour., 1897, (2) Jour. Jacob Fowler, 1898, 
(3) Larpenteur’s Pers. Narr., 1898; Dunn. 
Oregon Terr., 1845; Farrand, Basis Am. Hist., 
1904; Fletcher, Ind. Ed. and Civ., 1888; Fry 
and Jefferson, Map, 1777; Gregg, Commerce 
of the Prairies, 1844; Hulbert, Red Men’s 
Roads, 1900; Irving, Astoria, 1897; Jefferson, 
Notes, 1825; Jesuit Relations, Thwaites ed., 
1898-1901; Lawson, Hist. Carolina, repr. 1860; 
Lescarbot, Hist. Nouv. France, 1866; Lewis 
and Clark, Orig. Jour., 1904-05; Mackenzie, 
Voy., 1801; Marcy, Explor. Red River, 1854; 
Margry, Découvertes, 1875-86; Mooney in 
17th Rep. B. A. E., 1898; Morgan, League of 
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Iroquois, ed. 1904; Parkman, (1) Oregon Trail, 
1883, (2) Pioneers, 1883; Roosevelt, Winning 
of the West, 1889; Sagard, Voy., 1865; John 
Smith’s Works, Arber ed., 1884; Speed, Wil- 
derness Road, 1886; Ternaux-Compans, Voy., 
vu, 1837; Thwaites, Early Western Trav., 
I-xxx11, 1904-07, and the publications of the 
various State historical societies. 
(A: C.F) 

Trails and Trade routes. All early ac- 
counts indicate that from a period long prior 
to the coming of the whites the Indian was 
familiar with places often hundreds of miles 


distant one from another. and that they trav-. 


elled over the same route in coming and going. 
The trader was inclined to follow the water 
courses, unloading his boat to pass obstructions 
and transporting the canoe and its cargo over 
short distances, called ‘portages’ or ‘carries,’ 
between different waters. Supplemental, how- 
ever, to these open, and in time of war, obviously 
dangerous routes, were paths or trails, many 
of them originally made by the tracks of deer 
or buffalo in their seasonal migrations between 
feeding grounds or in search of water or salt 
licks. The constant passing over the same 
path year after year and generation after 
generation often so packed the soil that in 
places, especially on hillsides, the paths are 
still traceable by depressions in the ground or 
by the absence of, or the difference in, vegeta-. 
tion. Many of them have been obliterated by 
the roads and railways of modern times. The 
Jesuit Relations (1658) indicate the several 
routes followed from the St. Lawrence and the 
Great lakes to Hudson bay for trade, hunting, 
or fishing; one of these is mentioned as having 
extended a distance of 250 leagues. Many 
maps of the colonial period, supplemented by 
other records, indicate that these ways of 
communication extended with few breaks prac- 
tically the entire length and breadth of the 
continent. While the streams answered in 
certain instances as suitable routes of travel, 
at times they had their drawbacks, owing to 
snags, freshets, or when the channel approached 
close to the shore, thus exposing persons in 
boats or on rafts to attack from enemies con- 
cealed in the vegetation along the banks. In 
many instances distant points were connected 
by trails, or traces, the latter word adopted 
from early French maps. Owing to the Indian 
habit of marching in single file, the eastern 
trails seldom exceeded 18 in. in width, yet 
these were the ordinary roads of the country 
travelled by hunters, migrating bands, traders, 


¢ 


y 
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embassies, and war parties. So long as the 
trails led through friendly territory, they fol- 
lowed the line of least natural resistance. War 
parties after leaving friendly territory passed 
into the wilderness over routes selected by 
scouts, which routes they followed by signifi- 
eant marks, natural or artificial. In some 
places the paths of wild beasts were followed, 
in others the beds of streams were chosen, so 
that the footprints of the party would be 
obliterated. Other things being equal, the 
trail was not laid out along rough, stony 
ground, because of the rapid wearing away of 
footgear; nor through green brier, nor dense 
brush, nor laurel or other thickets, because of 
the difficulty of making rapid progress. These 
trails were generally along high ground, where 
the soil dried quickly, where the underbrush 
was least dense, where the fewest and shallow- 
est streams were to be crossed; and on journeys 
where mountains were encountered, the paths, 
with few exceptions, followed the lowest points, 
or gaps, in many of which stone piles are found. 
In the extreme S. W. these stone heaps have 
resulted from the Indians casting a stone 
when approaching a steep ascent, in order, 
they say, to prevent them from becoming 
fatigued. The numerous and wide water- 
courses and the dense forest growth along the 
coast of New England made progress on foot 
almost impossible; consequently the birchbark 
canoe was almost the only means of conveying 
the natives and their goods from point to 
point. Farther s. the dugout canoe was of 
such weight as to make any but the shortest 
portages most difficult. In the Middle states 
the country is more open and freer from under- 
brush, and the use of paths became a matter 
of necessity. Along the N. W. coast travel 
was along the beach or off shore in canoes. 
In the E. trails consisted of footpaths, whereas 
those of the plains in later times were wide 
roads beaten down by large parties passing 
with horses dragging tipi poles and travois. 
These trails were well marked, often being 
depressed 2 ft. below the surface, the differ- 
ence in vegetable growth along them showing 
distinctly for many years where the path had 
been. In the S. W. there were long trails by 
which the Hopi and other Pueblo Indians 
travelled to and from the sources of supply 
of ‘salt from the Colorado r. and elsewhere; 
long journeys were also made to obtain sup- 
plies of shells or turquoise for ornaments, clay 
for pottery, or stone to answer the require- 
ments of trade or domestic use. The Iroquois 
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of central New York were familiar with the 
country as far w. as the Black hills of Dakota, 
whence they returned with prisoners; the same . 
Indians went from New York to South Caro- 
lina to attack the Catawba and into Florida 
against the Creeks. Western Indians travelled 
hundreds of miles to obtain blankets from the 
Pueblos, and some Plains Indians are known 
to have travelled 2,000 m. on raids. The 
Santa Fé trail and the Oregon trail were well- 
known routes whose beginning was Independ- 
ence, Mo., one ending in New Mexico, the 
other at the Willamette. On early maps many 
Indian trails and trade routes are indicated, 
some along the streams and others across 
country. The route from Montreal up the 
Ottawa to lakes Huron and Superior may — 
readily be traced; or from Montreal down to 
the Richelieu, up the latter, through lake Cham- 
plain into lake George, and by a portage to the 
Hudson. From lake Superior, the fur-trader 
followed the Grand portage route—along the 
present international boundary—or the Kami- 
nistikwia route past the present city of Fort — 
William, to the lake of the Woods, thence, by 
way of Winnipeg river to lake. Winnipeg. — 
Here, he could, by way. of the Red river, 
reach what is now Manitoba, Minnesota and — 
North Dakota; or, by portaging from lake ~ 
Traverse, at its head, to Bigstone lake, he — 
could reach any point within the vast basin — 
of the Mississippi. From the “forks” of the — 
Red river, at Fort Garry, the Assiniboine 
formed a route to western Manitoba and — 
eastern Saskatchewan. From the foot of lake — 
Winnipeg, he could descend to Hudson bay ~ 
by the Hayes or the Nelson; or, ascending the ~ 
mighty Saskatchewan, he could reach the 
Rocky mountains and, by way of the Fraser, — 
Columbia and other rivers, descend to the- 
Pacific. From the Saskatchewan, at Cumber- — 
land House, the main route to the Mackenzie — 
River district ran by way of Frog portage, — 
Churchill, Clearwater and Athabaska rivers, — 
to Athabaska lake. From Fort Chipewyan — 
on the latter, the Peace River route led to — 
northern British Columbia and the Slave and 
Mackenzie to the Arctic. From the Mac-— 
kenzie, the route by the Liard river led to the R 
Pelly, Lewes and Yukon. * iy * % ; 
* . S * The white man, whether — 
‘ 
# 


hunter, trader, or settler, blazed the trees 
along the Indian trails in order that seasonal” 
changes might not mislead him should he 
return. The winter trails of the N. were over 
the frozen rivers or lakes or along paths made 


_ the snow for the bear to swallow. 
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by snowshoes and sleds, which packed the 
snow solidly. These trails of the Indians, first 
followed by the trapper and trader, were later 
used by the missionary, the hunter, the sol- 
dier, and the colonist in their conquest of the 
wilderness. See Commerce, Fur trade, Trading 
posts, Travel, and the authorities thereunder 
cited. (J D. M.) 


Traps. Although devices for inducing ani- - 


mals to effect self-imprisonment, self-arrest, or 
suicide differ from hunting weapons in that 
the victim is the active agent, the two classes 
merge into each other. The Indians had land, 
water, and air traps, and these acted by ten- 
sion, ratchet, gravity, spring, point or bladé. 
They were self-set, ever-set, victim-set, or 
man-set, and were released, when necessary, 
either by the hunter out of sight or by the 
victim. The following list embraces all vari- 


 eties of traps used by Indians Nn. of Mexico, 
— and they were very clever in making them 


effective without the use of metal: A. Inclosing 
traps: (a) pen, (b) cage, (c) pit, (d) door; B. 
Arresting traps: (e) meshes, (f) hooks, (g) 
nooses, (h) clutches; C. Killmg traps: (7) 
weights, (k) piercers, (J) knives. Pen traps 
were of the simplest kinds—dams placed in 
the water or stockades on land. Some of these 
were immense, covering many square miles. 
The cage was merely a pen for flying creatures. 
Doors or gates for this whole class were vert- 
ical shutters sliding between stakes and set 
free by some kind of latch or trigger. Arrest- 
ing traps were all designed to take the place 
of the human hand. Meshes were the opened 
fingers; hooks, the bent forefinger; nooses, 
the encircling closed fingers; the clutch, the 
grasping hand. Killing traps were weapons 
acting automatically. They were complex, 
consisting of the working part and the 
mechanism of setting and release. The 
Eskimo and Indian devices were of the sim- 


-plest character, but very effective with unwary 


game. The victim was caught in a pound, 
deadfall, cage, hole, box, toil, noose, or jaw; 
or upon a hook, gorge, pale, knife, or the like. 
The Indian placed an unstable prop, catch, 
or fastening, to be released in passing, curiously 
prying, gnawing, rubbing, or even in digesting, 
as when the Eskimo doubled up a skewer of 
baleen, inclosed in frozen fat and threw it in 
Inclosing 
traps were common on land and in waters 


abounding in fish. Parry describes traps of 


ice with doors of the same material. The 


tribes of California and of the plains dug pits 
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and covered them with brush on which a 
dead rabbit was tied, and the hunter con- 
cealed beneath grasped the bird by the feet, 
dragged it below, and crushed it between his 
knees. Arresting traps were most common, 
working by meshes, barbs, nooses, or by means 
of manual seizure. The aborigines were famil- 
lar with the gill net, trawl lines, gorge hook, 
snares, springs, trawl snares, and birdlime. 
Killing traps included ice, stone, and log 
deadfalls for crushing, impaling devices, and 
set knives for braining or for inciting mutual 
slaughter, the object of perhaps the most in- 
genious and efficient of Indian traps, consist- 
ing of a sharp blade, inclosed in frozen fat, 
which was set up in the path of wolves. When 
a wolf in licking the fat cut its tongue the 
smell of blood infuriated the whole pack and 
drove them to destroy one another. See Fish- 
ing, Hunting. 

Consult Mason in Smithson. Rep. 1901, 
461-73, 1902, and authorities cited; Stites, 
Economics of the Iroquois, 1905; Boas, Mur- 
doch, Nelson, Turner, and others in the 
Reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology; 
Niblack in Nat. Mus. Rep. 1888, 294, 1890. 

(0. T. M.) 

Travel. The North American Indian had 
poor facilities for getting about on land. The 
Arctic peoples, however, with their sleds and 
dogs, may be said to have been pioneers of 
fast travel. Of such great and universal use 
was this method of locomotion among them 
that before their language became differen- 
tiated into dialects that rendered them un- 
intelligible one to another they had covered 
the entire Arctic coast from =. Greenland to 
Siberia. The Algonquian tribes of northern 
Canada, together with the Athapascans in the 
Mackenzie River country, also used the dog 
and sled for transportation and travel. South 
of this region the tribes had everywhere to 
walk until the Spaniard introduced the horse. 
The Indians were not discouraged by the lack . 
of beasts of burden. They had covered the 
entire continent with a network of trails, over 
which they ran long distances with phenom- 
enal speed and endurance; the Tarahumare 
mail carrier from Chihuahua to. Batopilas, 
Mexico, runs regularly more than 500m. a 
week; a Hopi messenger has been known to 
run 120m. in 15 houcs; and there are many 
instances of journeys extending over months 
or years, involving great hardship. It is most 
probable that the narrow highways alluded 
to were first laid down in the food quest. The 
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animals that were wanted knew where were 
the best feeding grounds and supplies of water, 
and the Indians had only to follow the paths 
already made by the game to establish the 
earliest roads. Hulbert in his “Historic High- 
ways of America” traces the trails followed 
by the Indians in their migrations and their 
ordinary trade routes, especially those of the 
mound-builders, and he gives lists, especially 
of the trails in the Ohio valley, where these 
mounds were most abundant. The range of 
the buffalo afforded especially favourable 
routes. The portages across country between 
the watersheds of the different rivers became 
beaten paths. The Athapascan Indians were 
noted travellers; so also were the Siouan and 
other tribes of the Great Plains, and to a 
smaller degree the Muskhogean, while the 
Algonquian tribes journeyed from the extreme 
B. of the United States to Montana in the w., 
and from the headwaters of the Saskatchewan 
to the gulf of Mexico. Evidences of such 
movements are found in the ancient graves, 
as copper from lake Michigan, shells from the 
Atlantic ocean and the gulf of Mexico, and 
stone implements from various quarters. Pipes 
of catlinite are widely distributed in the 
graves and mounds. These articles show 
-that active trade was going on over a wide 
region. There is good evidence that the men 
engaged in this trade had certain immunities 
and privileges, in so far as the pipestone quarry 
was on once neutral ground. They were free 
from attack and were allowed to go from one 
tribe to another unimpeded. See Boats, Com- 
merce, Fur trade, Sledges,. Snow-shoes, Trails, 
und Trade Routes. 

Consult Friederici, Die Schiffahrt der Indi- 
aner, 1907; Mason in Rep. Nat. Mus, 1894, 
1896, and the authorities cited under the above 
captions. 

(oO. T. M.) 

Treaties.* The British Government has 
always recognised the title of the Indian tribes 
to the territory they occupied. The Indian 
title to the portion of southern Ontario that had 
not previously been acquired by the French 
was extinguished by a series of purchases of 
which the follow:ng are the most important: 

A. Mississauga.—Lands purchased prior to 

1784. 


*As the article in the original dealt only with treaties 
between the Indians and Great Britain prior to the 
Revolution, and with the United States subsequent to 
it, this article has been substituted by the editor. 

See also accompanying maps. 
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B. Chippewa.— May 19, 1790, for £1,200 cy. 
C. Chippewa.—Purchased in 1785; northern 
and eastern boundaries doubtful. 
D. Mississauga.—Dec. 7, 1792, for £1,180- 
7-4 stg. 
E. Chippewa.—Sept. 7, 1796, for £800 cy. 
¥. Chippewa.—Sept. 7, 1796, for £1,200 cy. 
G. Chippewa.—May 22, 1798, confirming 
surrender of May 19, 1795; for £101 
cy.; 28,000 acres. 

H. Mississauga.—Aug. 1, 1805, confirming 
surrender of Sept. 23, 1787; for 10s. 
“and divers good and valuable con- 
siderations given on 23rd September, 
173% 

I. Mississauga.—Sept. 5-6, 1806, confirming 
the surrender of Aug. 2, 1805; for 
£1,000 cy.; 85,000 acres. 

J. Chippewa.—Nov. 17-18 1815, for £4,000 
cy.; 250,000 acres. 

K Chippewa.—Oct. 17, 1818, for £1,200 
cy.; 1,592,000 acres. ; 

L. Missis‘auga.—Oct. 28, 1818 for annuity 

. of £522-10 cy.; 648,000 acres. 

M. Mississauga.—Nov 5, 1818, for annuity 
of £740 cy.; 1,951,000 acres. 

N. Mississauga.—Nov. 28, 1822, confirming 
surrender of May 31, 1819; for annuity 
of £642-10 cy.; 2,748,000 acres 

O. Chippewa.—July 8, 1822, confirming 
surrenders of Mar. 8, 1819 and May 9, 
1820; for annuity of £600 cy.; 580,000 
acres. 

P. Chippewa.—July 10 1827, confirmmg 
surrender of April 26, 1825; for annuity 
of £1,100 cy.; 2,200,000 acres. 

Q. Chippewa (Saugeens).—Aug. 9, 1836, 
for annuity of £1,250 cy.; 1,500,000 
acres. 

R. Chippewa.—Oct 13, 1854; for “interest 
of principal sum arising out of the sale 
of our lands.” 4 

In 1811, Lord Selkirk purchased from the 

Hudson’s Bay Company a tract of land includ- 
ing practically the whole of the drainage basins 
of the Assiniboine and Red rivers, the country 
to the south and west of Winnipeg to Rainy 
river and the territory lying between lake 
Winn peg and approximate long. 102°30’ and 
extending northward to lat. 52° to 52°30’. 
This trac included a large area now compre- 
hended in the states of Minnesota and North 
Dakota. In 1817, Selkirk entered into nego- 
tiations with the Chippewa and Crees for the 
extinction of their title to a tract along the 
Red and Assiniboine rivers. It was explained 
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_ to the Indians that the width of the tract they 


were surrendering was “the greatest distance, 
at which a horse on the level prairie could be 
seen, or daylight seen under his belly between 
his legs.’ This area was described in the 
treaty, as follows: 

“All that tract of land adjacent to Red 
River, and Assiniboyne River, beginning 
at the mouth of Red River and extending 
along the same as far as Great Forks at 
the mouth of Red Lake River and along 
Assiniboyne River as far as the Musk Rat 
River, otherwise called Riviére des Cham- 
pignons, and extending to the distance of 
six miles from Fort Douglas on every side, 
and likewise from Fort Daer, and also 
from the Great Forks and in other posts 
extending in breadth to the distance of 
two English statute miles back from the 
banks of the said river.” 

The agreement provided that each nation 

should receive 100 pounds of ‘good and mer- 


_ chantable tobacco,” annually. 


On September 7, 1850, Hon. Wm. B. Robin- 
son concluded the Robinson-Superior treaty 
with the Ojibewa (Chippewa) of Lake Superior 
whereby the latter surrendered their right and 


title to the 


“Northern shore of Lake Superior, in the 
said Province of Canada, from Batche- 
wanaung [Batchawana] Bay to Pigeon 
River, at the western extremity of said 
lake, and inland throughout the extent to 
the height of land which separates the 
territory covered by the charter of the 
Honourable the Hudson’s Bay Company 
from the said tract. And also the islands 
in the said lake within the boundaries of 

the British possessions therein.” 
The agreement provided for the payment of 
£2,000 cy. and an annuity of £500 cy. The 
number of Indians included in this treaty was 


estimated at 1,240 including 84 half-breeds. 


On September 9, 1850, Mr. Robinson con- 
cluded the Robinson-Huron treaty on similar 
terms with the Ojibewa (Chippewa) of Lake 
Huron. They received a gratuity of £2,160 
cy. and an annuity of £600 cy. This treaty 
covered the 

“eastern and northern shores of Lake 
Huron from Penetanguishene to Sault Ste. 
Marie, and thence to Batchewanaung 
[Batchawana] Bay on the northern shore 
of Lake Superior, together with the islands 
in the said lakes opposite to the shores 
thereof, and inland to the height of land 
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which separates the territory covered by 
the charter of the Honourable Hudson’s 
Bay Company from Canada; as well as 
all unconceded lands within the limits of 
Canada West to which they have any 
just claim.” 


The Lake Huron Chippewa were stated 
to number 1,422 including some 200 half- 
breeds. 


Both these treaties contained the provision 
that, if the territory should, at any time, produce 
an amount which would enable the Govern- 
ment of the Province, withour incurring loss, 
to increase the annuity, it would be augmented, 
but it was not to exceed the sum of £1 cy, per 
head in any-one year. Pursuant to this pro- 
vision, the annuity has been increased to $4.00 
per annum. 


On October 6, 1862, the Ottawa and Chip- 
pewa of Manitoulin island signed the Mani- 
toulin Island treaty. It recited that: the 
Indian title to the said island was surrendered 
to the Crown, August 9, 1836, by virtue of a 
treaty between Sir Francis Bond Head and the 
chiefs of the Ottawa and Chippewa then 
claiming title; that, but few mainland Indians 
had removed to the island, and that it was 
deemed expedient to assign to the Indians, 
certain portions and to sell the portions avail- 
able for settlement. 2 

The treaty covered the portion of Mani- 
toulin island west of Heywood island and 
South bay, the Indians refusing to cede the 
eastern portion. It stipulated that the 
Crown would grant each head of a family 100 
acres, each single person over twenty-one, 50 
acres; each family of orphan children under 
twenty-one, containing two or more persons, 
100 acres; each single orphan 50 acres and, 
that interests from the investment of pro- 
ceeds of land sales should be paid annually. 


On August 3, 1871, Treaty Number One, 
or Stone Fort Treaty was concluded with the 
Chippewa and Swampy Crees (Maskegon) 
of Manitoba. In 1870, owing to the influx 
of settlers, the Indians had manifested much 
uneasiness. They repudiated the Selkirk 
Treaty and interfered with settlers and sur- 
veyors. Proclamations were issued inviting 
the Indians to meet the Indian Commissioner, 
Wemyss McDonald Simpson, and Lieut. 
Governor Archibald at the Stone Fort, Man., 
July 27. When the meeting opened, there 
were a thousand Indians and a considerable 
number of half-breeds. 
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The treaty covered the tract described as 
follows: 

“Beginning at the International boundary 
line near its junction with the Lake of the 
Woods, at a point due. north from the 
centre of Roseau Lake; thence to run due 
north to the centre of Roseau Lake; thence 
northward to the centre of White Mouth 
Lake, otherwise called White Mud Lake; 
thence by the middle of the lake and the 
middle of the river issuing therefrom, to 
the mouth thereof in Winnipeg River; 
thence by the Winnipeg River to its 
mouth; thence westwardly, including all 
the islands near the south end of the lake, 
across the lake to the mouth of the 
Drunken River; thence westwardly, to a 
point on Lake Manitoba, half way 
between Oak Point and the mouth of 
Swan Creek; thence across Lake Mani- 
toba, on a line due west to its western 
shore; thence in a straight line to the 
crossing of the Rapids on the Assiniboine; 
thence due south to the International 
boundary line; and thence easterly by the 
said line to the place of beginning.” 

It provided for the reservation of tracts of 
land sufficient to furnish 160 acres of land to 
each family of five; a present of $3 per head 
and payment of an annuity of $3 per head. 

On August 21, 1871, Number Two or Mani- 
toba Post Treaty was concluded with Chip- 
pewa, of Manitoba. It ceded a tract described 
as follows: 

“Beginning at the mouth of Winnipeg River, 
on the north line of the lands ceded by said 
treaty;* thence running along the eastern 
shore of Lake Winnipeg, northwardly as 
far as the mouth of Beren’s River; thence 
across said lake to its western shore at the 
north bank of the mouth of the Little 
Saskatchewan or Dauphin River; thence 
up said stream and along the northern and 
western shores thereof, and of St. Martin’s 
Lake, and along the north bank of the 
stream flowing into St. Martin’s Lake 
from Lake Manitoba by the general course 
of such stream to such last-mentioned 
lake; thence by the eastern and northern 
shores of Lake Manitoba to the mouth of 
the Waterhen River; thence by the east- 
ern and northern shores of said river up 
stream to the northernmost extremity of 
a small lake known as Waterhen lake; 


*Treaty Number One. 
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thence in aline due west to and across Lake 
Winnipegosis; thence in a straight line to 
the most northerly waters forming the 
source of the Shell River; thence to a 
point west of the same, two miles distant 
from the river, measuring at right angles 
thereto; thence by a line parallel with the 
Shell River to its mouth and thence cross- 
ing the Assiniboine River and running 
parallel thereto and two miles distant 
therefrom, and to the westward thereof, 
to a point opposite Fort Ellice; thence in 
a south-westwardly course to the north- 
western point of the Moose Mountains; 
thence by a line due south to the United 
States frontier; thence by the frontier 
eastwardly to the westward line of said 
tract ceded by treaty as aforesaid; thence 
bounded thereby by the west, northwest 
and north lines of said tract, to the place 
of beginning, at the mouth of Winnipeg 
River.” 

The terms respecting allotments of land, 
presents and annuities were same as Treaty 
Number One. 

All the Indians included within the treaty 
limits, with one exception—the Portage band— 
were summoned to the conferences and assented 
to the terms. The omission of the Portage 
band proved, later, a fruitful source of trouble. 
In 1870, they had warned off settlers and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had had to.make 
terms with them for three years for the admis- 
sion of settlers. In 1874, they endeavoured 
to prevent the conclusion of Treaty ‘“Number 
Four” by sending a message that “the white 
man had not kept his promises.”” To obtain 
their adhesion to the treaty, (Number Two), 
the Commissioners gave them preferential 
treatment. 
family of five, they conceded them “a further 
tract enclosing said reserve, to contain an 
equivalent to twenty-five square miles in 
breadth, to be laid out around the reserve.” 
Under this clause they claimed nearly half the 
province of Manitoba. In 1876, an agreement 
was arrived at and, as the original band had 
divided into three, reserves were assigned to 
each. ‘ 

When Treaties Number One and Number 


Two were made, certain verbal promises were © 


made to the Indians but were not included in 
the treaty nor recognized by the Dominion 
Government. On April 30, 1875, an Order in 
Council was passed which authorized the dis- 
tribution of the agricultural implements, etc., 


In addition to the 160 acres per ~ 


& 
i 

ta 
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promised by the Commissioners. It also 
authorized the increase of the annual payments 
from $3 per head to $5. This was accepted by 
the bands who were parties to Treaties Number 
One and Number Two. 

The North-west Angle Treaty, or Number 
Three, was concluded October 3, 1873, with 
Saulteaux (Chippewa) of north - western 
Ontario and of Manitoba. It extinguished 
the Indian title to the following tract: 

“Commencing at a point on the Pigeon 

River route where the international boun- 
dary line between the Territories of Great 
Britain and the United States intersects 
the height of land separating the waters 
running to Lake Superior from those 
flowing to Lake Winnipeg; thence north- 
erly, westerly and easterly along the 
height of land aforesaid, following its 
sinuosities, whatever their course may be, 
to the point at which the said height of 
land meets the summit of the watershed 
from which the streams flow to Lake 
Nepigon; thence northerly and westerly, 
or whatever may be its course, along the 
ridge separating the waters of the Nepigon 
and the Winnipeg to the height of land 
dividing the waters of the Albany and the_ 
Winnipeg; thence westerly and north- 
‘westerly along the height of land dividing 
the waters flowing to Hudson’s Bay by 
the Albany or other rivers from those 
running to English River and the Winni- 


peg to a point on the said height of land ~ 


bearing north forty-five degrees east from 
Fort Alexander, at the mouth of the Win- 
nipeg; thence south forty-five degrees 
west to Fort Alexander, at the mouth of 
the Winnipeg; thence southerly along the 
eastern bank of the Winnipeg to the mouth 
of White Mouth River; then southerly 
by the line described as in that part 
forming the eastern boundary of the tract 
surrendered by the Chippewa and Swampy 
Cree tribes of Indians to Her Majesty on 
the third of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one, namely, by 
White Mouth River to White Mouth 
Lake, and thence on a line having the 
general bearing of White Mouth River to 
the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude; 

' thence by the forty-ninth parallel of north 
latitude to the Lake of the Woods, and 
from thence by the international boundary 
line to the place of beginning.”’ 
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For the surrender of this tract, comprising 
about 55,000 sq. miles, the Dominion Govern- 
ment covenanted to reserve not more than one 
square mile for each family of five, ‘‘or in that 
proportion for larger or smaller families’, to 
pay $12 per head and an annuity of $5 per 
head, each Chief to receive $25 per annum and 
each subordinate officer, $15 per annum. 

The Qu’Appelle Treaty, or Number Four, 
was concluded September 15, 1874, at Fort 
Qu’Appelle with Cree, Saulteaux (Chippewa) 
and other Indians. They surrendered all 
their rights, titles and privileges in the follow- 
ing tract, and elsewhere: 

“Commencing at a point on the United 
States frontier due south of the north- 
western point of the Moose Mountains, 
thence due north to said point of said 
Mountains; thence in a north-easterly 
course to a point two miles due west of 
Fort Ellice; thence in a line parallel 
with and two miles westward from the 
Assiniboine River to the mouth of the 
Shell: River; thence parallel to the said 
river and two miles distant therefrom to 
its source; thence in a straight line to a 
point on the western shore of Lake Win- 
nipegosis, due west from the most northern 
extremity of Waterhen Lake; thence east 
to the centre of Lake Winnipegosis; 
thence northwardly, through the middle 
of the said lake (including Birch Island), 
to the mouth of Red Deer River; thence 
westwardly and south-westwardly along 
and including the said Red Deer River and 
its lakes, Red Deer and Etoimaini, to the 
source of its western branch; thence in a 
straight line to the source of the northern 
branch of the Qu’Appelle; thence along 
and including said stream to the forks 
near Long Lake; thence along and includ- 
ing the valley of the west branch of the 
Qu’Appelle to the South Saskatchewan; 
thence along and including said river to 
the mouth of Maple Creek;* thence 
southwardly along said creek to a point 
opposite the western extremity of the 
Cypress Hills; thence due south to the inter- 
national boundary; thence east along said 
boundary to the place of commencement.” 

The terms respecting annuities, gratuities 
and reserves were same as in Treaty Number 
Three. 


*Now called Ross creek. 
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In 1875, the Chippewa, Cree and Assiniboin 
who had not been present at Qu’Appelle gave 
their adhesion to the treaty. In the same 
year, a treaty was concluded with the Fort 
Ellice Chippewa. They were within the 
bounds of Treaty Number Two but, owing to 
their distance from Manitoba House, had not 
been treated with when that treaty was made. 

The Winnipeg Treaty, or Number Five, was 
signed September 20, 1875. It comprehends 
an area of approximately 100,000 sq. miles 
inhabited by Chippewa and Swampy Cree 
(Maskegon) of Manitoba and Ontario. The 
tract surrendered is defined as follows: : 

“Commencing at the north corner or junc- 

tion of Treaties Numbers One and Three; 
thence easterly along the boundary of 
Treaty Number Three to the “Height of 
Land” at the north-east corner of the said 
treaty limits, a point dividing the waters 
of the Albany and Winnipeg Rivers; 
thence due north along the said ‘‘Height 
of Land” to a point intersected by the 53° 
of north latitude; and thence north-west- 
erly to “Favourable Lake’; thence fol- 
lowing the east shore of said lake to its 
northern limit; thence north-westerly to 
the north end of Lake Winnipegosis; 
thence westerly to the ‘Height of Land” 
called “‘Robmson’s Portage’; thence 
north-westerly to the east end of “Cross 
Lake’; thence north-westerly* crossing 
“Foxes Lake’; thence, north-westerly to 
the north end of “Split Lake”; thence 
south-westerly to “Pipestone Lake’, on 
“Burntwood River’; thence south-west- 
erly to the western point of “John Scott’s 
Lake’; thence south-westerly to the 
north shore of “Beaver Lake’; thence 
south-westerly to the west end of “Cum- 
berland Lake’; thence due south to the 
“Saskatchewan River’; thence due south 
to the north-west corner of the northern 
limits of Treaty Number Four, including 
all territory within the said limits, and all 
islands on all lakes within the said limits, 
as above described; and it being also 
understood that in all cases where lakes 
form the treaty limits, ten miles from the 
shore of the lake should be included in the 
treaty.” 

The terms of the treaty were identical with 
those of Treaties Number Three and Number 
Four except that only 160 acres, and, in some 


_*Should read “‘north-easterly.”” 
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cases, 100 acres, were granted to each family of 
five. The gratuity was only $5 per head.@ It 
was agreed that $500 annually, should * be 
expended for ammunition and twine for nets. 

In the years 1908, 1909 and 1910 adhesions 
were obtained to Treaty Number Five. The 
Indians north and east of lake Winnipeg, and 
at forts Churchill and York on Hudson bay, 
ceded 133,400 square miles as follows: 

“All that portion of the North West Terri- 
tories of Canada comprised within the 
following limits, that is to say: Com- 
mencing where the sixtieth parallel of 
latitude intersects the water’s edge of the 
West shore of Hudson Bay, thence West 
along the said parallel to the North- 
east corner of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, thence south along the East 
boundary of the said Province to the 
Northerly limit of the Indian treaty 
number Five, thence North Easterly, 
then South Easterly, then South Westerly 
and again’ South Easterly following the 
northerly limit of the said Treaty number 
Five to the intersection of a line drawn 
from the North East corner of the 
Province of Manitoba, North Fifty- 
five degrees East; thence on the said 
line produced fifty miles; thence North 
twenty-five degrees East one hundred 
and eighty miles more or less to a point 
situated due South of Cape Tatnam, 
thence due North ninety-eight miles more 
or less to the said Cape Tatnam; thence 
South Westerly and then Northerly 
following the water’s edge of the West 
shore of Hudson Bay to the point of 
commencement, together with all the 
foreshores, and Islands adjacent to the 
said described tract of land, and con- 
taining approximately an area of one 
hundred and thirty-three thousand four 
hundred (133,400) square miles.” 

In August and September 1876, Treaty 
Number Six was signed at Carlton and at Fort 
Pitt with the Plain Cree (Paskwawininiwuk) the 
Wood Cree (Sakawithiniwuk) and ‘Assiniboin 
of the Plains’ of Saskatchewan‘and Alberta. 
It covered an area of 120,000 sq. miles com- 
prised within the following limits: 

“Commencing at the mouth of the river 
emptying into the north-west angle of 
Cumberland Lake; thence westerly up. 
the said river to the source; thence on a 
straight line in a westerly direction to the 
head of Green Lake; thence northerly to. 
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the elbow in the Beaver River; thence 
down the said river northerly to a point 
twenty miles from the said elbow; thence 
in a westerly direction, keeping on a line 
generally parallel with the said Beaver 
River (above the elbow), and about twenty 
miles distant therefrom, to the source of 
the said river; thence northerly to the 
north-easterly point of the south shore of 
Red Deer Lake,* continuing westerly 
along the said shore to the western limit 
thereof; and. thence due west to the 
Athabaska River; thence up the said 
river, against the stream, to the Jasper 
House, in the Rocky Mountains; thence 
on a course south-eastwardly, following 
the easterly range of the Mountains, to 
the source of the main branch of the Red 
Deer River; thence down the said river, 
with the stream, to the junction therewith 
of the outlet of the river, being the outlet 
of the Buffalo Lake; thence due east 
twenty miles; thence on a straight line 
south-eastwardly to the mouth of the said 
Red Deer River on the south branch of 
the Saskatchewan River; thence east- 
wardly and northwardly, following on the 
boundaries of the tracts conceded by the 
several Treaties numbered four and five 
to the place of beginning.” 
The Indians received reserves on the basis of 
640 acres for a family of five. The treaty also 
provided for a gratuity of $12 each, a payment 
of $5 each, annually, and certain expenditures 
for provisions, etc. 

On the 11th February, 1889, an important 
adhesion was made to this Treaty ceding 11,066 
square miles as follows: 

“Commencing at a point being the north- 
west corner of projected Township No. 
70, Range 10, west of the Third Initial 
Meridian; thence easterly along the nor- 
thern boundaries of projected Townships 
Nos. 70 to the north-east corner of 
projected Township No. 70, Range 13, 
west of the Second Initial Meridian; 
thence southerly following the east 
boundary of said 13th Range of pro- 
jected Townships to the northern limits 
of Treaty No. 6 into the projected Town- 
ship No. 60; thence westerly following 
the northerly limit of Treaty No. 6 to 
the south-eastern shore of Green Lake, 
being at the north-easterly part of pro- 


*Lac la Biche. 


jected Township No. 58, Range 10, west 
of the Third Initial Meridian; thence 
following the westerly shore of Green 
Lake to the main inlet thereof known as 
Beaver River; thence up the right bank 
of Beaver River to its intersection with 
the west boundary of projected Township 
No. 62, Range 10, west of the Third 
Initial Meridian; thence northerly follow- 
ing the west boundary of projected 
Townships of Range 10, west of the Third 
Initial Meridian, to the point of com- 
mencement.”’ 

The Blackfeet Treaty or Number Seven, 
was concluded September 22, 1877, with the 
Blackfeet (Siksika), Bloods (Kainah), Peigan, 
Sarsi and Stonies (Assiniboin) of Alberta. It 
covered an area of 35,000 sq. miles, bounded 
as follows: 

“Commencing at a point on the International 
Boundary due south of the western 
extremity of the Cypress Hills; thence 
west along the said boundary to the central 
range of the Rocky Mountains or to the 
boundary of the Province of British Co- 
lumbia; thence north-westerly along 
the said boundary to a point due west of 
the source of the main branch of the Red 
Deer River; thence south-westerly* and 
southerly following on the boundaries of 
the tracts ceded by the Treaties Numbered 
Six and Four to the place of commence- 
ment.” 

The conditions respecting reserves were 
allotted in more generous proportions, but the 
gratuities and annuities were same as Treaty 
Number Three. 

In addition to the reserves segregated under 
the provisions of the foregoing treaties, reserves 
at Oak River and Birdtail Creek were set apart, 
in 1874, for a body of United States Sioux who 
had fled to Canada after the massacres of the 
whites in Minnesota in 1862. In 1876, another 
reserve was allotted to them, near Oak Lake, 
Man. 

In June, July and August, 1899, Treaty 
Number Eight was concluded with the Indians 
occupying the territory south and west of 
Great Slave lake. The area covered by this 
surrender was defined as follows: 

“Commencing at the source of the main 
branch of the Red Deer River in Alberta, 
thence due west to the central range of the 
Rocky Mountains, thence northwesterly 


*South-easterly. 
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along the said range to the point where it 
intersects the 60th parallel of north lati- 
tude, thence east along said parallel to the 
point where it intersects Hay River, thence 
northeasterly down said river to the south 
shore of Great Slave Lake, thence along 
the said shore northeasterly (and including 
such rights to the islands in said lakes as 
the Indians mentioned in the treaty may 
possess), and thence easterly and north- 
easterly along the south shores of Christie’s 
Bay and McLeod’s Bay to old Fort Reli- 
ance near the mouth of Lockhart’s River, 
thence southeasterly in a straight line to 
and including Black Lake, thence south- 
westerly up the stream from Cree Lake, 
thence including said lake southwesterly 
along the height-of-land between the 
Athabasca and Churchill Rivers to where 
it intersects the northern boundary of 
Treaty Six, and along the said boundary 
easterly, northerly and southwesterly, to 
the place of commencement.” 

The Dominion Government agreed to segre- 
gate reserves to the extent of 160 acres to each 
Indian; to pay gratuities of $32 to each chief, 
$22 to each headman and $12 to every other 
Indian and annuities of $25, $15 and $5, 
respectively. Reserves can be set apart in 
severalty which condition occurs in only one 
other Treaty, in Number Ten. 

In 1899, 2,217 Indians gave their adhesion: 
in 1900, 1,106 Indians were admitted, making 
a total of 3,323. The Indian annuitants under 
this treaty are classified as follows: 1,161 
Crees, 326 Beavers, 1,238 Chipewyans, 282 
Slaves, 194 Yellow-knives and 122 Dogribs. 

In July and August, 1905, and June, July 
and August, 1906, the James Bay Treaty, or 
Number-Nine, was concluded with the Indians 
occupying the portion of Ontario lying to the 
north of the height-of-land, south of Albany 
river and east of the limits of Treaty Number 
Three. 

It extinguished the Indian title to the area 
described as follows: 

“That portion or tract of land lying and 
being in the province of Ontario, bounded 
on the south by the height of land and the 
northern boundaries of the territory ceded 
by the Robinson-Superior Treaty of 1850, 
and the Robinson-Huron Treaty of 1850, 
and bounded on the east and north by the 
boundaries of the said province of Ontario 
as defined by law, and on the west by a 
part of the eastern boundary of the terri- 
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tory ceded by the Northwest Angle 
Treaty No. 3; the said land containing 
an area of ninety thousand square miles, 
more or less.”’ 

It provided for the segregation of reserves in 
the proportion of 160 acres for each family of 
five, a gratuity of $8 each and an annuity of 
$4 each. 

An agreement made July 3, 1905, provides 
that the province of Ontario shall repay to the 
Dominion amounts disbursed under the pro- 
visions of this treaty,.for gratuities and 
annuities. 

Treaty Number Ten was concluded in 
August and September, 1906. It extinguished 
the Indian title in northern Alberta and north- 
ern Saskatchewan. The area included in this 
treaty is defined as follows: 

“All that territory situated partly in the 
province of Saskatchewan and partly in 
the province of Alberta, and lying to the 
east of Treaty Eight and to the north of 
Treaties Five, Six and the addition to 
Treaty Six, containing approximately an 
area of eighty-five thousand eight hundred 
(85, 800) square miles and which may be 
described as follows:— 

Commencing at the point where the north- 
ern boundary of Treaty Five intersects the 
eastern boundary of the province of Sas- 
katchewan; 
said eastern boundary four hundred and 
ten miles, more or less, to the sixtieth 
parallel of latitude and northern boundary 
of the said province of Saskatchewan; 
thence west along the said parallel one 
hundred and thirty miles, more or less, to 
the eastern boundary: of Treaty Hight; 
thence southerly and westerly following 
the said eastern boundary of Treaty Hight 
to its intersection with the northern boun- 
dary of Treaty Six; thence easterly along 
the said northern boundary of Treaty Six 
to its intersection with the western boun- 
dary of the addition to Treaty Six; thence 
northerly along the said western boundary 
to the northern boundary of the said 
addition; thence easterly along the said 
northern boundary to the eastern boun- 
dary of the said addition; thence southerly 
along the said eastern boundary to its 
intersection with the northern boundary 
of Treaty Six; thence easterly along the 
said northern boundary and the northern 


boundary of Treaty Five to the ant of 


commencement.” 
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The terms respecting reserves, gratuities and 
annuities were same as Treaty Number Hight. 

In 1906, 312 Chipewyans and 82 Crees 
received gratuity and annuity moneys under 
Treaty Number Ten. In August, 1907, the 
Barren Land and Lac la Hache bands of Chipe- 
wyans gave their adhesions to the treaty. In 
the Barren Land band 232 were treated with 
and, in the Lac la Hache band, 97, making a 
total of 641 Chipewyans and 82 Crees under 


_ this treaty. 


Tribe. Among the North American In- 
dians a tribe is a body of persons who are 
bound together by ties of consanguinity and 
affinity and by certain esoteric ideas or con- 
cepts derived from their philosophy concerning 


- the genesis and preservation of the environing 


cosmos, and who, by means of these kinship 
ties, are thus socially, politically, and religiously 
organized through a variety of ritualistic, 
governmental, and other institutions, and who 
dwell together occupying a definite territorial 


-area, and who speak a common language or 


dialect. From a great variety of circumstances 
—climatic, topographical, and alimental—the 


— social, political, and religious institutions of 


the tribes of North American Indians differed 
in both kind and degree, and were not char- 
acterized by a like complexity of structure; 
but they did agree in the one fundamental 
principle that the organic units of the social 


_ fabric were based on kinship and its inter-rela- 
- tions, and not on territorial districts or geo- 


graphical areas. 

In order to constitute a more or less per- 
manent body politic or tribe, a people must 
be in more or less continuous and close con- 
tact, and possess a more or less common 
mental content—a definite sum of knowledge, 
beliefs, and sentiments— which largely supplies 
the motives for their rites and for the estab- 
lishment and development of their institu- 
tions, and must also exhibit mental endow- 
ments and characteristics, that are likewise 
felt to be common, whose functioning results 


in unity of purpose, in patriotism, and in 


what is called common sense. 

The tribe formed a political and territorial 
unit, which, as has been indicated, was more 
or less permanently cohesive: its habitations 
were fixed, its dwellings were relatively per- 


manent, its territorial boundaries were well 
“established, and within this geographical dis- 


trict the people of the tribe represented by 


ah their chiefs and headmen assembled at stated 
_ times at a fixed place within their habitation 
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and constituted a court of law and justice. At 
the time the North American Indians were 
first brought within the view of history, they 
were segregated into organized bodies of per- 
sons, and wherever they assembled they con- 
stituted a state, for they united the personal 
and the geographical ideas in fact, if not in 
theory. 

Various terms have been employed by 
discoverers, travellers, and historians to desig- 
nate this political and territorial unity. 
French writers employed ‘‘canton,” “‘tribu,’’ 
and ‘nation’; English writers used “tribe,” 
“canton,” and “kingdom’’; while others have 
used “pagus,” “shire,” and “gau,” the terri- 
torial meaning of which is that of a section 
or division of a country, whereas the concept 
to be expressed is that of a country, an entire 
territorial unit. Because the word “tribe” in 
its European denotation signifies a political 
unit only, its use without a definition is also 
inaccurate. The jejune and colourless terms - 
“band” and “local group”’ are often employed 
as adequately descriptive of an organized body 
of Indian people; but neither of these ex- 
pressions in the majority of cases should be 
used except when, from the lack of definite 
ethnological information regarding the insti- 
tutions of the people so designated, the em- 
ployment of a more precise and descriptive 
term is precluded. 

The effective power of the tcibe for offence 
and defence was composed: not only of the 
accumulated wealth of its members and the 
muscular strength, stamina, and experience of 
its quota of warriors, but also of the orenda 
(q. v.), Or magic power, with which, it was 
assumed, its people, their weapons, and imple- 
ments, and their arts and institutions, were 
endowed. 

Some tribes constituted independent states 
while others through confederation with other 
tribes became organic units of a higher organ- 
ization, retaining governmental control of 
purely local affairs only. Sometimes alliances 
between tribes were made to meet a passing 
emergency, but there was no attempt to co- 
ordinate structures of the social fabric in such 
manner as to secure permanency. Neverthe- 
iess in North America a number of complex, 
powerful, and well-planned confederations were 
established on universal principles of good 
government. Of this kind the League of the 
Five Tribes of the Iroquois in the closing de- 
ecades of the 16th century was especially 
typical. This League was founded on the 
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recognition and practice of six fundamentals: 
(1) the establishment and maintenance of 
public peace; (2) the security and health or 
welfare of the body; (3) the doing of justice 
or equity; (4) the advocacy and defence of 
the doing of justice; (5) the recognition of the 
authority of law, supported as it was by the 
body of warriors; and (6) the use and preserv- 
ation of the orenda or magic power. The sum 
of the activities of these six principles in the 
public, foreign, and private life of these tribes 
so confederated resulted in the establishment 
and preservation of what in their tongue is 
called the Great Commonwealth. 

In the history of the American Indian tribes, 
differences in culture are as frequent as co- 
incidences. Different peoples have different 
ideas, different ideals, different methods of 
doing things, different modes of life, and of 
course different institutions in greatly different 
degrees and kinds. The course of the history 
of a people is not predetermined, and it is 
divergent from varying and variable condi- 
tions. Different results are consequent upon 
different departures. In some places tribal 
organizations are established on a clan or a 
gentile basis; in other regions a system of 
village communities was developed; and in 
still others pueblos or village communities 
were founded. From these different modes 
of life, influenced by varying environment and 
experiences, many new departures, resulting 
in unlike issues, were made. For the reason 
that the elementary group, the family, whence 
the other units are directly or mediately 
derived, is always preserved, coincidences are 
not infrequent. The term ‘family’ here is 
taken in its broad sociological sense, which is 
quite different from the modern use of it as 
equivalent to fireside (see Family). In gentile 
and clan tribal organizations a family consists 
of the union of two persons, each from a dif- 
ferent gens or clan, as the case might be, and 
their . offspring, who, therefore, -have certain 
rights in, and owe certain obligations to, the 
two clans or gentes thus united in marriage 
by the two parents. 

In historical times, in the group of Iroquois 
peoples, the tribes consisted of from 3 to 12 
or 14 clans, irrespective of population. For 
social, political, and religious purposes the 
clans of a tribe were invariably organized into 
two tribal portions or organic units, commonly 
denominated phratries, each of which units 
in council, in games, in ceremonial assemblies, 
or in any tribal gathering occupied around 
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the actual or assumed fire a place opposite to 
that held by the other phratry. In the placing 
of these clan groups the cult of the quarters 
is merely vestigial, having long ago lost its 
influence. In the great tribal gambling games 
between the units of the tribe (for phratry 
must at all times contend against phratry), 
the eastern side of the “plot”? was regarded 
as insuring success; but at the present day the 
phratries alternate annually in occupying this 
auspicious quarter, although the phratry oc- 
cupying this side is not at all times successful. 
This dualism in the organization of the 
social, religious, and political units, next in 
importance to that of the tribe itself, is seem- 
ingly based on a concept derived from the 
primitive philosophy of the tribe regarding 
the procreation, reproduction, and mainten- 
ance of life on earth. The clans of a phratry, 
or association of clans, called one another 
“brothers,’”’ and the clans of the opposite 
phratry ‘“‘cousins” or “offspring.” In the elder” 
period the phratry—the organic unit next to 


- the tribe—was an incest group to the members 


of it, and consequently marriage was prohibited 
within it, hence the phratry was exogamous. 
But owing to the many displacements of the 
tribes by the advance of Caucasians this 
regulation in regard to the phratry has fallen 
into disuse, so that at the present time the 
clan alone is in the exogamous group, just as 
the gens is the only exogamous group in those 
tribes in which gentile organizations prevail 


and gentile brotherhoods were formerly in ~ 


vogue. There were, however, never any 
phratriarchs as such. The chiefs and other 
officers of the several clans acted as the di- 
rectors and rulers of the two phratries, whose 
acts, to have tribal force and authority, must 
have had the approval of both phratries acting 


conjointly through their recognized repre- — 


sentatives. 
tribe as a whole. 
owed certain duties and obligations to the 
members of the opposite one; and these obli- 
gations were based not only on considerations 
of consanguinity and affinity but also on 
esoteric concepts as well. The reason for the 
last expression will be found to be cosmical 
and will be emphasized later. 

Selecting the Iroquois tribes as fairly typical © 
of those in which the clan organization had 
reached its highest development, it is found 
that in such a tribe citizenship consisted in 
being by birth or adoption a member of 
a clan, and membership by birth in a clan 


Neither phratry could act for the 


The members of a phratry .— 
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was traced only through the mother and her 
female ancestors; hence it was solely through 
the mother that the clan was preserved and 
kept distinct from every other. But although 
_ the child acquired his birth-rights only through 
his mother, singularly enough it was through 
the father that his or her kinship was extended 
beyond his own into that of his father’s clan, 
which owed to the offspring of its sons certain 
important obligations, which bound these two 
clans together not only by marriage but by 
the stronger tie of a recognized kinship. By 


this process the clans of the tribe were bound 
2 together into a tribal unity. By the organiza- 
_ tion of the clans of the tribe into two exogamic 
_ groups, the possible number of clans between 
which the said mutual rights, privileges, and 
duties of fatherhood might subsist were in 
- most cases reduced by about half; but this 
- reduction was not the object of this dualism 
_ in tribal structure. The wise men of the early 
Iroquois, having endowed the bodies and ele- 
‘ments of their environment and the fictions 
of their brains with human attributes, re- 
garded these bodies and phenomena as an- 
“thropic beings, and so they imputed to them 
even social relations, such as kinship and af- 
finity, and not the least of these imputed 
endowments was that of sex—the principles 
of fatherhood and motherhood. These beings 
- were therefore apportioned in relative numbers 
_ to the two sexes. Even the Upper and the Lower 
and the Four Quarters were regarded as an- 
_ thropic beings. They, too, were male and 
female; the Sky was male and a father; and 
the Earth was female and a mother; the Sun 
_ their elder brother, was male, and the Moon, 
- their grandmother, was female. And as this 
dual principle precedent to procreation was 
_ apparently everywhere present, it was deemed 
the part of wisdom, it would seem, to incor- 
porate this dual principle by symbolism into 
‘the tribal structure, which was of course 
devised to secure not only welfare to its mem- 
_ bers living and those yet unborn, but also to 
effect the perpetuation of the tribe by foster- 
_ ing the begetting of offspring. If, then, a clan 

or a gens or a phratry of clans or gentes came 
_ to represent symbolically a single sex, it 
- would consequently be regarded as unnatural 
or abnormal to permit marriage between 
members of such a symbolic group, and so 
” prohibition of such marriage would naturally 
_ follow as a taboo, the breaking of which was 
sacrilegious. This would in time develop into 
the inhibition of marriage commonly called 
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exogamy as a protest against unnatural and 
incestuous sex relations. The union of man 
and woman in marriage for the perpetuation 
of the race was but a combination in the con- 
crete of the two great reproductive principles 
pervading all nature, the male and the female— 
the father and the mother: It would seem, 
then, that exogamy is not an inhibition arising 
from any influence of the clan or gentile 
tutelary, as some hold, but is rather the result 
of the expression or the typifying of the male 
and the female principles in nature—the - 
dualism of the fatherhood and the mother- 
hood of nature expressed in the social fabric. 
_In pursuing the study of this dualism in 
organic tribal structure it is important to note 
the appellations applied by the Iroquois to 
these two esoteric divisions. 

When the Five Tribes, or the Five Nations, 
as they were sometimes called, united in the 
formation of their famous League of the Iro- 
quois, this dualistic..concept was carefully 
incorporated into the structure of the organic 
federal law. The Mohawk, the Onondaga, 
and the Seneca were organized into a phratry 
of three tribes, ceremonially called the “Fath- 
er’s Brothers,’ while the Oneida and the 
Cayuga were organized into a phratry of two 
tribes, ceremonially called ‘My Offspring,” or 
the phratry of the ‘“‘Mother’s Sisters.’’ These 
esoteric designations are echoed and re-echoed 
in the long and interesting chants of the Con- 
dolence Council, whose functions are con- 
structive and preservative of the unity of 
the League, and of course adversative to the 
destructive activity of death in its myriad 
forms. 

It is equally important and interesting to 
note the fact that the name for “father” in 
the tongues of the Iroquois is the term which 
in the cognate Tuscarora dialect signifies 
‘male,’ but not ‘father,’ without a character- 
istic dialectic change. It is thus shown that 
fundamentally the concepts ‘father’ and 
“male’’ are identical. 

In the autumn at the Green Corn Dance, 
and in the second month after the winter 
solstice at the extensive New Year ceremonies, 
the chiefs and the elders in each phratry re- 
ceive from those of the other the enigmatic 
details of dreams dreamed by fasting children, 
to be interpreted by them in order to ascertain 
the personal tutelary (? totem, q.v.) of the 
dreamer. And in the earlier time, because 
the procreation of life and the preservation 
of it must originate with the paternal clan or 
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association of clans, the members of such a 
clan should in reasonable time replace a per- 
son killed or captured by enemies in the clan 
of their offspring, The paternal clan and the 
phratry to which it belonged was called, with 
reference to a third person, hofidofinis’‘hé”, 
i. e. ‘his father’s brothers (and kindred).’ Since 
the clan, and therefore the tribe of which it 
is a component part, is supported by the 
numbers of those who compose it, whether 
men or women (for its power and wealth lie 
chiefly in the numbers of its constituents), it 
followed that the loss of a single person was 
a great one and one that it was necessary 
to restore by replacing the lacking person by 
one or many according to the esteem and the 
- standing in which he was held. This peculiar 
duty and obligation of the members of the 
paternal clans to their offspring in the other 
clans is still typified among the modern Tus- 
carora and other Iroquois tribes on the first 
day of thé new year. On this day it is custo- 
mary to make calls of congratulation and for 
the purpose of receiving a present, usually 
some article of food, such as small cakes, 
doughnuts, apples, pieces of pie, etc. But 
every person on entering the house of a clans- 
man of his or her father may demand, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary presents provided, ‘ 
baby,” using for this purpose the ordinary 
term for a baby, owi’r@’d‘. To comply with 
these apprehended demands, the thrifty house- 
wife, to aid her good man in fulfilling his 
obligations, usually has prepared in advance 
a goodly number of small mummy-like figures 
of pastry, 8 or 10 inches in length, to represent 
symbolically the ‘babies’? demanded. 

So it would seem that marriage, to be fruit- 
ful, must be contracted between members of 
the male and female parts of the. tribal unity. 
In primitive thought, kinship, expressed in 
terms of agnatic and enatic kinship, of con- 
sanguinity and affinity, was the one basis 
recognized in the structure of the social or- 
ganization. At first all social relations and 
political and religious affiliations were founded 
on ties of blood kinship of varying degrees of 
closeness; but later, where such actual blood 
kinship was wanting, it was assumed by legal 
fictions. Within the family as well as outside 
of it the individual was governed by obliga- 
tions based primarily on kinship of blood 
and on certain fundamental cosmical con- 


cepts consonant therewith. 
* * * * * * * * 
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According to Baas there are ceoar el 
differences in the complex social organizations 
of the tribes of the N. W. coast. Of these the 
Haida and the Tlingit, both having maternal 
descent, are each composed of two exogamous 
organic and organized halves or units, which 
among the Tlingit are called the Raven and 
the Wolf, respectively, while among the Haida 
they are known by the names Eagle and 
Raven. The sociology of these two tribes, 
while approximating in general structure that 
of the Tsimshian, having likewise a definite 
maternal organization, is less complex, for 
among the latter there are apparently four 
exogamous associations with subdivisions or 
sub-clans: Before any satisfactory knowledge 
of the tribal structure and its functions can 
be obtained, it is necessary to possess in ad- 
dition to the foregoing general statements a 
detailed and systemized knowledge of the 
technique by which these several organic 
units, singly and jointly, transact the affairs 
of the tribe. This kind of information is still 
in large measure lacking for a great proportion 
of the North American Indian tribes. Among 
the Kwakiutl, Boas found a peculiar social 
organization which closer study may satis- 
factorily explain. Among the northern Kwa- 
kiutl tribes there are a number of exogamic 
clans in which descent is traced preferably in 
the maternal line, but in certain cases a child 
may be counted as a member of his father’s 
clan. Yet, Boas adds, ‘By a peculiar arrange- 
ment, however, descent is so Tee HAUey that 
it proceeds in the maternal line.” 

In speaking of the widely prevalent dualism 
in the highest organic units of the tribal 
structure, especially with reference to these 
tribes of the N. W., Boas remarks: “Since the 
two-fold division of a whole tribe into exo- 
gamic groups is a phenomenon of very wide 
occurrence, it is fruitless to speculate on its 
origin in this special case, but it is worth while 
to point out that Dr. Swanton in his investi- 
gations among the Haida was led to the 
conclusion that possibly the Eagle group may 
represent a foreign element in the tribe,” and 
states what but few others appear to see: that 
the crest system (“totemism’’) on the Pacifie 
coast is not necessarily connected with this 
peculiar division of the tribe. But it has 
already been herein indicated in what manne? 
this dualism has been made a feature in the 
social structure of at least two linguisti¢ 


stocks, and that the reasons there advanced 
q 
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may be tentatively accepted as at least a 
probable explanation of such divisions in other 
tribes having analogous social institutions, 
unless it can be shown with greater reason 
to be due to some other equally potent cause. 

Among the Salish, the clan and the gentile 
forms of social structure do not occur. In 
this respect the littoral Salish differ materially 
from those of the interior. Among the latter, 
according to Hill-Tout, the social fabric is so 
simple and loose, that it “borders closely upon 
_ anarchy,” while among the former it is com- 
paratively complex, and the commune is 
divided into “a numberof hard and fast 
classes or castes,” three in number, exclusive 
of the slave class. Boas, writing in 1905 of 
the Salish tribes of the interior of British 
Columbia, says that in the ‘‘very loose’”’ social 
organization of these people, if such it may be 
ealled, no tribal unit is recognized; that there 
are no exogamic groups; and no hereditary 
_ nobility was found, personal distinction being 
acquired chiefly by wealth-and wisdom. While 
the exigencies of the food quest compelled 


_ these Indians to change their habitations from 


season to season, their permanent villages 
were situated in the river valleys. There are 
according to this author frequent and consid- 
erable fluctuations in the population of the 
villages, but it does not appear that these 
changes result in a diminution of the tribal 
population. It appears that deer-fences and 
 fishing-places were the property of certain 
_ persons and families, and moreover that the 
hunting territory was regarded as the common 
property of the whole tribe. From the prom- 
inence given to the “family” in marriage ob- 
servances, in burial customs, and in property 
rights, it is possible that further investigation 
will reveal a much more complex and cohesive 
organization than is now known to exist. 
According to Chamberlain the social struc- 
ture of the Kutenai is remarkably simple, 
being in strong contrast to the social systems 
of great complexity found elsewhere in British 
Columbia and on the N. W. coast. There is 
no evidence that the Kutenai have or ever 
had clan or gentile institutions or secret 
societies. Hach tribal or local community 
had a chief whose office was hereditary, al- 
though the people always had the right to 
select some other member of the family when 
_ for any cause it was needful so to do. The 
power and authority of the chief was limited 
by ‘the advice and action of the Council. 
Formerly, a chief was elected to direct the 
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great hunting expeditions. The population of 
the tribe was supported by the adoption of 
aliens by residence and by marriage. Des- 
cent was probably traced through the 
mother, and marriage of first cousins was 
strictly forbidden. These apparently tentative 
statements of Chamberlain indicate that the 
tribe was held together by the ties of con- 
sanguinity and affinity. 


Trotsikkutchin (‘people of the fork of the 
river’). A Kutchin tribe on Yukon and 
Stewart rs., Yukon territory, extending up 
the latter stream to the mouth of Beaver Die 
where they meet the Esbataottine, to whom 
they are hostile. They are said to spear 
salmon in the shoals of the Yukon. Ross 
described their songs’as more musical than 
those of any other northern Indians. 


Rampart Indians.—Ross, notes on Tinne, B. A. E. 
Tathzey-kutchi.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 398. 
1851 (‘rampart people’). Tathzey-kutshi.—Latham, 
Nat. Races Russ. Emp., 293, 1854 (includes Kutchakut- 
chin, Hankutchin, and Tutchonekutchin), Tatzei- 
kutshi.—Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 67, 1856. 
Tin’-zit Kitch’-in.—Rogs, notes on Tinne, B. A. E. 
(‘people of the ramparts’). T’kitské.—Whymper, 
Travels in Alaska, map, 1869. Tlagga-silla.—Rich- 
ardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 399, 1851 (‘little dogs’), To- 
tshik-o-tin.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can. 1887, 
2028, 1889. Tran-jik-koo-chin.—Hardisty in Smith- 
son. Rep. for 1866, 311, 1872. Tratsé-kutshi.—La- 
tham, Nat. Races Russ. Emp., 293, 1854. Trd’-tsik 
kitch’/-in.—Ross, notes on Tinne, B. A. BE. Tsees- 
tsieg-Kuttchin.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 
1876. Upper Gens du fou.—Ross, notes on Tinne, 
MS., B. A. E. 


Tsaeqalalis (T'sdéqdlalis). The name of 
an ancestor of a Koskimo gens; also applied 


to the gens itself—Boas in Petermanns Mit- 
teil., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Tsaganha. An Iroquoian term, having 
here the phonetics of the Onondaga dialect, 
and freely rendered, ‘One utters unintelligible 
speech,’ and so approximately synonymous 
with ‘alien,’ ‘foreigner.’ Its literal meaning is 
‘one rolls (or purls) one’s mouth (speech).’ 
This term was applied to the several Algon- 
quian tribes dwelling ©, and s. of the Iroquois 
in widely separated localities; the Hurons ap- 
plied the name to the ‘“Canadiens’’ of 1626, 
i.e. the Algonquians dwelling on the lower 
St. Lawrence. It was applied indiscriminately 
to the Abnaki, Mohegan, Mahican, Delawares, 
Munsee, Stockbridges, Brothertons, and gen- 
erally to all the New England and contiguous 
southern Algonquian tribes. GieNaBeEee) 


Agotsaganens.—Jogues (1643) in Jes. Rel., Thwaites 
ed,, xxviu, 113, 1898. Agotsaganes.—Clark quoted 
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by Brinton, Lenape, 255, 1885. Agotsakann.—Cuoaq, 
Lexique Iroquoise, 155, 1882 (name of ‘‘Les Abenaquis 
de St. Francois”). Agozhagauta.—Ettwein quoted by 
Brinton, op. cit., 14. Anasaquanan.—Sagard, Huron 
Dictionnaire (1632) in Hist. Can., 1v, s. v. Nations, 
repr. 1836. Aosaannen.—Potier, Radices Huronnes, 
MS., 1751. Atsagannen.—Bruyas, Radices, 42, 1863. 
Tsa ga ha.—Hewitt, inf’n, 1907 (Seneca form). Tsa- 
¢ganha.—Hewitt, inf’n, 1907 (Onondaga, Mohawk, 
Oneida, and Tuscarora common form). 


Tsahis (Tsdh’is). The principal town of 
the true Kwakiutl, surrounding Ft. Rupert, 
Brit. Col. 


Fort Rupert Village.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soe. 
Can., sec. 11, 65, 1887. Sa-kish.—Ibid. Ts&h’lis.— 
Boas in Jour. Am. Geog. Soc., xtx, 227, 1887, 

Tsahwitook (Tsah-wit-ook). A body of 
Salish of Victoria superintendency, Brit. Col.; 
pop. 71 in 1882, the last time the name ap- 
pears. 


Tsaiiyeuk (T'sai’-1-ye-uk). A village of the 
Kueha sept of the Lekwiltok at the entrance 
of Bute inlet, Brit. Col—Dawson in Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Can. 1887, sec. 11, 65, 1888. 


Tsaite (Tsai-té, An ancient village on. the 
w. end of Harbledown id., Brit. Col— Dawson 
in Can. Geol. Surv., map, 1887. 


Tsaktsakoath (Tsa/k'tsak'oath). A sept of 


the Toquart, a Nootka tribe—Boas in 6th . 


Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Tsakuam (7's’akud'’m). A Cowichan tribe 
living in the town of Shilekuatl, at Yale, on 
Fraser r., Brit. Col. (Boas in Rep. Brit. A.AS., 


454, 1894). The Indian population of Yale 
in 1911 was 76. 
Tsakwalooin. A village of the Wiwekae, 


near cape Mudge, Brit. Col. 
Euclitus.—Downie in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., xxx. 
‘249, 1861. Tsa-kwa-loo’-in.—Dawson in Trans. Roy, 
Soc. Can., sec. 11, 65, 1887. Uculta.—Ibid. 
Tsantieottine (‘people of the excrement 
lake’). A clan or division of the Thlingcha- 
dinne dwelling on La Martre lake and r., 
Mackenzie dist., N, W. T. 


Tsan-t’ié-ottiné.—Petitot in Bull. Soc. Géog. Paris, 
chart, 1875. Tsan-tpié-pottiné.—Petitot, Autour du 
Lae des Hsclaves, 363, 1891. 
Ibid., 303. Western Dog-ribbed Indians.—Hearne, 
Jour. to N. Ocean, 262, 1795. 


Tsartlip. A body of Sanetch on the s. 5. 
end of Vancouver id.; pop. 73 in 1911. 
Tsartlip.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1904, pt. ii, 69, 1905. 


Tsattine (‘dwellers among the beavers’). 


An Athapascan tribe belonging to the Sekan 
group, who roam over the wide prairies s. of 


Tson-tpié-pottiné.—. 
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Peace r. and x. of the Rocky mts. Mackenzie 
spoke of them as one of the small tribes of 
Rocky Mountain Indians living in the Chipe- 
wyan country and speaking their language 
(Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., 1, 42, 1814). On. 
his map he locates them between Peace r. 
and Liard r., and says their name is derived 
from that of an affluent of the latter. It was, 
however, Peace r. that they called T'sades, 
‘the river of beavers’ (Petitot, La Mer Glaciale, 
292, 1887), and was the source of the supply — 
of beaver furs early in the 19th century. Ross — 
(MS., B. A. E.) said in 1858, that they resided — 
in the country along Peace r. from below Ft. 9 
Vermilion to the Rocky mts., roaming as far — 
as the upper Hay r. on one side and Lesser 
Slave lake on the other. Gibbs (MS., B.A.E.) 
located them w. of lake Athabaska, on Peace r. 
Hind (Labrador Penin., u, 261, 1863) said 
that they resorted to Fts. Varian and Dun- 
vegan. Petitot (Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876) . 
said that they hunted along Peace r. and that 

they formerly included the Sarsi. Dawson — 
(Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., 1879-80, 51, 1881) — 
gave their territory as alone Peace r. N. to 
Battle r., u. to Simonette r. to the fork of © 
Smoky r., and w. to the Mountain of Rocks — 

portage on Peace r., where they mingledia 

with the Sekani. Morice (Trans. Can. Inst., 

113, 1889) placed them in his Eastern Déné 

division of the Athapascan, following the class- 

ification of Ross and Gibbs, and gave their 
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habitat as along Peace r., trading at Hudsons 
Hope and Ft. St. John. In 1890 he stated 
that they inhabited both sides of Peace r. 
from Hudsons Hope to Ft. Dunvegan. They 
are bolder and braver than their neighbours 
on the n. and superior in most ways to the 
Chipewyan, whom they much resemble i 
features, customs, and moral character. Their 
dialect is softer than that of the other Tinne 
tribes, it having been modified by their inter- 
course with the Cree. Possessing horses and 
subsisting principally on the products of thi 
chase, they are more nomadic than the other 
mountain tribes.“ They are good workers in 
iron and make neat spurs and crooked knives” : 
out of worn-out files. In 1858 Ross found 35 
of the tribe at Ft. Resolution, on Great Slave” 
lake. In 1889 Morice gave their supposed 
population for the entire tribe as 800, in 1906 
as 700. 


Beaver.—Mackenzie, Voy., u, 81, 1802. Beaver 
Hunters.—De Smet, Oregon Miss., 164, 1847. Beavers. 
—Morice in Anthropos, 1, 272, 1906. Castors.—Petit 
Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. Copper.—Keane i 
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Stanford, Compend:, 464, 1878 (mistake). Dané.— 
Petitot, Kutchin, MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1869. Gens de 
Castor.—De Smet, Missions de l’Oregon, 109, 1844. 
Isattiné.—Ibid. (misprint). Tsah’-tyuh.—Ross, MS. 
notes on Tinne, B. A. E. Tsa-ottiné.—Petitot, MS. 
vocab., B. A. E., 1865. Tsaten.—Morice in Proc, Can., 
Inst., 112, 1889. Tsa-’tenne.—Morice in Anthropos, 
I, 272, 1906. 'Tsa-tinneh.—Ross quoted by Gibbs, 
MS., B. A. E. Tsa-tqenne.—Morice, letter, B. A. E., 
1890. Tsa-ttiné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 
1876. Tsa-ttinné.—Petitot quoted by Hale in Rep. 
Brit. A. A. S. on N. W. Tribes, 21, 1888. Tzah-din- 
neh.—Balbi, Atlas Ethnog., 821, 1826. 


Tsawatenok (T's’d’watEénéx, or Dzd'wadz- 
énox", ‘people of the eulachon country’). A 
Kwakiutl tribe on Kingcome inlet, Brit. Col. 
Their gentes (according to Boas) are Lelewag- 
yila, Gyigyekemae, Wiwokemae, Gyagygyila- 
kya, and Kakawatilikya. In winter they oc- 
cupy the town of Kwaustums conjointly with 
the Hahuamis and Guauaenok; in summer 
they go to Hata and Kwae. Pop. in 1911 
(probably including the Guauaenok), 228, all 
of whom are members of the Anglican church. 


Dza’wadrénox".—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
v, pt. 1, 7, 1902. Soi-il-enu.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., 
app., 1859. Soi it inu.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 
488, 1855. Toah-waw-lay-neuch.—Sproat in Can, 
Ind. Aff., 145, 1879. Toa-waw-ti-e-neuh.—Can. Ind. 
Aff. 1896, 435, 1897. Tsah-wau-tay-neuch.—lIbid.. 
148, 1879. Tsah-waw-ti-neuch.—Ibid., 1884, 189, 
1885. Tsah-waw-ty-neuchs.—lIbid., 1880, 119, 1881. 
Tsauat’énog.—Boas in Petermanns Mitteil., pt. 5, 130, 


1887. Tsawadainoh.—Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs, 
Brit. Col., 1188, 1884. Tsawahtee.—Brit. Col. map. 
1872. Vsawalinough.—Ibid. Tsawantiano.—Can. 
Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 76, 1908. Tsa-wan-ti-e-neuh.—Can. 
Ind. Aff. 1895, 362, 1896. Tsawantieneuk.—lbid., 
1904, pt. u, 71, 1905. Tsawataineuk.—lIbid., pt. Ke 
86, 1910. Vsi/watménog.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. 


Tribes Can., 55, 1890. T's’a’watrénéx.—Boas in ae 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. YTsawat’enoq.—Boas in 
Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 228, 1887. Tsawatli.—Tolmie 
and Dawson, op. cit. (name given by white people). 
Tsa-waw-ti-e-neuk.—Can. Ind. Aff., 364, 1897. 
Tsa’-wut-ai-nuk.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 
1887. Tsa-wutti-é-nuh.—Tolmie and 
Dawson, op. cit., 1198. 

Tsawout. A body of Sanetch near the s.z. 
end of Vancouver id., Brit. Col.; pop. 103 in 
1902, 92 in 1911. 

Tsanout.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 164, 1901. Tsarout. 
—Ibid., 1883, 190, 1884. Tsawout.—lIbid., 417, 1898. 


_ Tschantoga (‘people of the woods,’ from 
chan, ‘tree’). A division of the Assiniboin, 
which Dobbs (Hudson Bay, 35, map, 1744) 
placed a considerable distance N. w. of lake 
De Smet (Oregon Miss., 150, 
1847) said that they did not number more 
than 50 lodges, divided into several bands, 


and were seldom seen on the plains, but 


i 


q ‘travel over the mountains and through the 
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woods, over the different forks and branches 
of the sources of the Sascatshawin and Atha- 
baska.”’ Jefferys in 1741 placed them n.w. of 
lake Winnipeg, and in 1776, in lat. 55°. Their 
usual habitat at that time was not far from 
Saskatchewan r. They are probably the same 
as the Strongwood Assiniboin, who, in 1808, 
were on Battle r. and between it and the 
South Saskatchewan, according to Henry 
(Coues, Henry-Thompson Jour., U, 522, 
1897). They ranged as far s. as Little 
Missouri r., if identical with the Oseegah of 
Lewis and Clark (Discov., 43, 1806) and the 
Waziah that Hayden found in United States 
territory, though they traded at the Hudson’s 
Bay Co.’s posts on Assiniboine r. Denig said 
that the Waziah whom he met in Dakota, 
60 lodges under chief Le Robe de Vent, came 
from the n. in 1839. According to Hayden 
they numbered 120 to 200 persons in 1862. 
Lewis (Statist. View, 1817) said there were 
between Little Missouri and Assiniboine rs. 100 
lodges, 250 warriors, and a total population 
of 880. Under the official designation ‘“‘Stonies” 
they now occupy a reserve of 69,720 acres 
divided by Bow r., in the foothills of the 
Rocky mts., about 40 m. w. of Calgary, Al- 
berta. They are described as of pleasant 
visage, active and fleet of foot, and the most 
energetic of all the tribes of thé Canadian 
N.W. They gain a livelihood by stock raising, 
by selling timber, furs, and beadwork, and by 
labouring for ranchmen. A mission was es- 
tablished among them in 1873, and, in 1904, 
the McDougall boarding school at Morley 
accommodated 48 children. Pop. 665 in 1911. 
Cf. Chabin, or Gens des Montagnes, of 
Maximililan. 

Assiniboels of the North.—Jefferys, Am. Atlas,” map, 
8, 1776. Assiniboins des Foréts.—De Smet, Miss. de 
Oregon, 100, 1848. Assiniboins of the forest.— 
De Smet, Oregon, Miss., 150, 1847. Assiniboins of the 
North.—Jefferys, French Dom., pt. 1, map, 1741. 


Assiniboins of the Rocky Mountains.—Keane in 
Stanford, Compend., 536, 1878. Assiniboins of the 


Woods.—Dobbs, Hudson Bay, 35, 1744. Gens de 
Feuillees.—Lewis and Clark Exped., 1, 184, 1817. 
Gens de Feuilles.—Ibid., 1, 146, 1814. Gens des 
Bois.—Maximilian ,Trav., 194, 1843. Gens de Tee.— 


Lewis, Statistical View (1806), quoted by Coues, Lewis 
and Clark Exped., 1, 193, 1893 (said to be a misprint for 
Gens des Feuilles). Gens du Nord.—Hayden, Ethnog. 
and Philol. Mo. Val., 387, 1862. Mountain Assina- 
boins.—Brown in Beach, Ind. Miscel., 76, «1877. 
Mountain Stoneys.—Maclean, Can. Savage Folk, 21 
1896. O-see’-g4h.—Lewis quoted by Coues, Lewis 
and Clark Exped., 1, 193, note, 1893. Osegah.— 
Schermerhorn (1812) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., 1, 
42,1814. Osseegahs.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 
470, 1878. Stonies.—Can. Ind. Aff. Reps. (official 
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name). Strong Wood Assiniboines.—Henry in 
Coues, Henry-Thompson Jour., 11, 523, 1897. Strong- 
wood Assinniboines.—-Hind, Red River Exped., n, 
152, 1860. To-kum/’-pi.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Phil- 
ol. Mo. Val., 387, 1862. Tschunguscetoner.—Balbi, 
Atlas, Ethnog., 55, 1826. Wah-ze-ah we-chas-ta.— 
Denig in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 223, 1897. Wah-zi-ah.— 
Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 387, 1862. 
Waziya witcacta.—Dorsey in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 223, 
1897. Waziya wicasta.—Ibid. Wood Assiniboines. 
—Maclean, Can. Savage Folk, 21, 1896. Wood Sto- 
neys.—Ibid. 

Tsechah (‘down against the rocks’). <A 
Hwotsotenne village on Bulkley r., Brit. Col. 
Tsétcah.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., x, 109, 
1893. 


Tsehum. A band of Sanetch on the Ss. E. 
end of Vancouver id., Brit. Col.; pop. 20 in 
1911. 


Tsehum.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 69, 1904. Tsekum.— 
Ibid., 190, 1883. Tse-kun.—lIbid., 1892, 313, 1893, 
Tsi-klum.—Ibid., 308, 1879. 


Tsekehneaz (‘little people on the rocks’). 
A tribe of the Sekani whose range lies between 
McLeod lake and the summit of the Rocky 
mts., Brit. Col. 

Tse’-’kéh-na.— Morice, letter, B. A. E., 1890. Tsé- 
kéh-ne-az.—Morice in Trans. Can. Inst., 1893, 28, 
1895. 

TseklIten (Tsezlté’n). A division of the 
Squawmish on Howe sd., w. coast of Brit. 
Col. (F. B.) 


Tselkazkwo (‘axe-edge river’). A Hwot- 
sotenne village on Bulkley r., Brit. Col. 


Tsel-’kaz-Kwoh.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 27, 
1895. 


Tselone (‘people of the end of the rocks’). 
A Sekani division trading at Bear Lake* out- 
post on Finlay r., lat. 57°, Brit. Col. They 
inhabit a plain that intersects the Rocky mts., 
believed by the tribes in the s. to be at the 
end of the range. 


Tse’-loh-ne.—Morice, letter, B. A. E., 1890. Tse- 
toné.—Morice in Proc. Can. Inst. 1889, 112, 1890 
(‘people of the end of the rocks’). 


Tsenkam (T's’z’nq’am). <A subdivision of 
the Tsentsenkaio, a gens of the Walas Kwa- 
kiutl—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus, 1895, 332, 
1897. 


Tsentsenkaio (7's’ E’nts’ Enx qaid, ‘the Ts’r’- 
nx'qaids’). A gens of the Walas Kwakiutl, 
subdivided into the Tsenkam and the Haima- 
aksto. 


*Bear lake, is at the head of the Skeena river. ‘Plain’ 
should, probably, read ‘valley ’ 
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Ts’r£/ntsEenuk’aid.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 54, 1890. Ts’r/nts’Enx-qaid.—Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 332, 1897. Ts¢nxq’ai6.—Boas in 
Petermanns Mitteil., pt. ‘5s WAsl; Aea7s 

Tseokuimik (T7's’@/okuimiX). A clan of the 
Somehulitk, a Kwakiutl tribe. 
Ts’@/okuimiX.—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 328, 
1897. Ts’é/uitx.—Ibid. 

Tseoomkas. The principal village of the 
Klaskino, on Klaskino inlet, N. w. coast of 
Vancouver id., Brit. Col. 
Tsé-oom/-kas.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. 
1887, sec. 11, 65, 1888. 

Tseottine (‘people of the bark canoes’). A 
clan or division of the Thlingchadinne living 
along the s. shore of Great Bear lake, Mac- 
kenzie dist., N. W. T. The dog is their totem. 
Ttsé-ottiné.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876. 
Ttsé-pottiné.—Petitot, Autour du Lac des Esclaves, 
363, 1891. 

Tseshaath (T's’éca’ath, ‘Seshart proper’). 
A sept of the Seshart, a Nootka tribe.—Boas 
in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Tsetautkenne (‘people against the rocks’). 
A division of the Sekani, residing about the 
E. base of the Rocky mts., N. of Peace r., chiefly 
around Ft. St. John, Brit. Col. 


Cheta-ut-tinné.—Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 180, 
1851. ’Dtcheta-ta-ut-tunne.—Ibid. Tse-ta-hwo - 
tqenne.—Morice, letter, B. A. E., 1890. Tsé’-ta- 
ut’qenne.—Morice in Trans. Can. Inst. 1893, 29, 
1895. 

Tsetsaa (7'sé’tsaa). A gens of the Koskimo, 
a Kwakiutl tribe—Boas in Rep. U. 8. Nat. 
Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. 


Tsetsaut (7's’Eis’a@'ut, ‘people of the in- 
terior’: Niska name). An Athapascan band 
long settled among the Niska on Portland 
canal, Alaska, reduced in 1895 to 12 individ- 
uals. They are a branch of the western Nahane 
speaking a dialect similar to the Tahltan. 
This territory extended from Chunah r. to 
Observatory inlet and northward to the water- 
shed of Iskut r. About 1830 they numbered 
500, but were practically exterminated by 
continued attacks of their kinsmen, the Lak- 
weip, and of the Tlingit. They once lived 
on Behm channel, and were friendly with the 
Sanya until these determined to kill them and 
enslave their women and children, whereupon 
they migrated to Portland channel and, when 
reduced in numbers, fell under the control of 
the Niska. See Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 34, 1895, and in Jour. Am. Folk- 
lore, x, No. 4, 1896; x, No. 1, 1897. 
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Tsetsetloalakemae (Tsétsé Loda'laq Emaé, 
‘the famous ones’). <A gens of the Nimkish, 
a Kwakiutl tribe-—Boas in Rep. U. S. Nat. 
Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. 


Tsilkotin (‘people of young-man’s river’). 
An Athapascan tribe of British Columbia, 
occupying, a territory lying chiefly in the valley 
of Chileotin r. at about lat. 52°. Their nearest 
relatives are the Takulli, or Carriers, whose 
territory is adjacent on the n., and who are 
the only Athapascan people with whom they 
come in contact. Toward the w. a pass leads 
through the Coast range to Bellacoola, and 
intercourse with the tribe of that name, 
which was formerly frequent (see Nakuntlun), 
is still kept up to some extent. In early days 
there was also some communication with the 
Kwakiutl of Knight inlet on the s.w. On 
the np. the Tsilkotin are separated from the 
Shuswap by Fraser r., and do not hold very 
intimate relations with that people. In earlier 
times the two tribes were constantly at war, 
the Tsilkotin invading their country and 
penetrating as far as Similkameen valley, 
whose inhabitants are descended from the 
invaders, who compelled the Salish to make 
peace and permit intermarriage. Even to-day 
there is a decided undercurrent of suspicion 
between the Tsilkotin and the Shuswap. 
Toward the s. their nearest neighbours are 
the Lillooet, but contact between the two 
tribes is slight. In former times and down to 
within about 40 years, the centre of the ter- 
ritory and population of the Tsilkotin was 
Anahim lake; and, from here, they covered 
a considerable extent of country, the prin- 
cipal points of gathering being Tatlah, Puntzee, 
and Chizikut lakes. They ranged as far s. 
as Chilko lake, and at the time of salmon 
fishing were accustomed to move in large 
numbers down to Chilcotin r., to a point near 
the present Anahim res., always returning to 
their homes as soon as the season was past. 
More recently they have been brought to the 
eastward, and to-day the chief centres of the 
tribe are three reservations in the valley of 
the Chilcotin—Anahim, Stone, Riske Creek— 
and the Carrier res. at Alexandria, on Fraser 
r., where a few Tsilkotin families reside (see 
Stella). Besides these there are a number of 
families leading a semi-nomadic life in the old 
tribal territory, in the woods and mountains 
to the westward. These latter Indians, con- 
siderably less influenced by civilization than 
their reservation relatives, are known by the 
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whites as “Stone Chilcotin,’ or ‘‘Stonies.” 
Although subjected to intercourse with the 
whites for a comparatively short period, the 
Tsilkotin have assimilated the customs and 
ideas of their civilized neighbours to such an 
extent that their own have largely disappeared, 
except among the families still living in the 
mountains. The sedentary Tsilkotin, who 
have abandoned semi-subterranean huts and 
live like their white neighbours in log houses 
covered with mud, now cultivate cereals, peas, 
and potatoes, and are reported to be moral, 
temperate and religious. These Morice di- 
vides into the Tleskotin, Tlathenkotin, and 
Toosey. Their population was estimated at 
450 in 1906. For their mythology, see Farrand 
in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Anthr. 111, No. 
1, 1900. (L. F.) 
Chilcotin.—Cox, Columbia R., , 368, 1831. Chilea- 
tin.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 19, 1862. Chilh- 
xotin.—Morice in Proc. Can. Inst. 1889, 110, 1890. 
Chilicoatens.—Macfie, Vancouver Id., 428, 1865. 
Chilicotens.—Whymper, Alaska, 48, 1869. Chilico- 
tin.—Fleming in Can. Pac. Ry. Rep., 121, 1877. 
Chijkho’tenne.—Morice in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., x, 
map, 1892. Chi-]-yohten.—Morice, letter, B. A. E., 
1890 (Takulli name). Chilko-tin.—Latham in Trans, 
Philol. Soc. Lond., 66, 1856. Chillcoatens.—Wilkes, 
U. S. Expl. Exped., rv, 450, 1845. Chiltokin.—Me- 
Donald, Brit. Col., 126, 1862. Tchilkoten.—De Smet, 
Oregon Miss., 100, 1847. Tshilkotin.—Tolmie and 
Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1228, 1884. Tsifxoh’tin. 
—Morice in Trans. Can. Inst. 1893, 1v, 22, 1895. Tsil- 
k6tin.—Hale, Ethnog. and Philol., 202, 1846 .T’sil- 
kotinneh.—Dall in Proc. A. A. A. S., xxxrv, 1886. 

Tsimshian (‘people of Skeena r.’) The 
most important of the three main divisions 
of the Chimmesyan linguistic family, and that 
which gives it its name. In the strictest sense 
it designates the following closely related tribes 
or divisions living between Nass and Skeena 
rs., N. Brit. Col.: Kilutsai, Kinagingeeg, Kin- 
uhtoiah, Kishpachlaots, Kitlani, Kitsalthlal, 
Kitunto, Kitwilgioks, Kitwilksheba, and Kit- 
zeesh. To these are sometimes added the 
Kitsalas and Kitsumgallum, who live farther 
up Skeena r., near the cafion, but speak the 
same dialect. The appellation has also been 
extended to cover all other tribes speaking 
this dialect, viz, the Kitkahta, Kitkatla, and 
Kittizoo, who live on the islands southward. 
The divisional names given are also names of 
the ancient towns. To these may be added 
the following modern towns: New Kitsalas, 
Metlakatla (New and Old), Port Essington, and 
Port Simpson. Pop. in 1911 (including 465 
enumerated in Duncan’s colony, Alaska, 
1900), 1,944. 


as 
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The name for this division has been so often 
extended to include other branches of it that 
some of the synonyms may have a similar 
extension. (J. R. 8.) 


Chimpsain.—Halleck in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869, 563, 
1870. Chimseyans.—Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., v1, 
1386, 1883. Chymshean Nation.—W. A. Howard, Notes 
on Northern Tribes, MS., B. A. E., 1860. Elqi’mir.— 
Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 9, 1889 (Bella- 
coola name). Fort Simpson Indians.—Scott (1859) 
in H. R. Ex. Doc. 65, 36th Cong., Ist sess., 115, 1860 
(portion in that town). Isimpshean.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
7, 8, 1872 (misprint). Kilat.—Swanton, field notes, 
1900-01 (Masset Haida name). Kilgat.—Ibid. (Skide~- 
gate Haida name). Kil-kat.—Gibbs in Cont. N. A. 
Ethnol., 1, 136, 1877 (Haida name). Kwé’/trla.—Boas, 
op. cit. (Heiltsuk name). Milbauks-chim-zi-ans.— 
Crosbie in H. R. Ex. Doc. 77, 36th Cong., 1st sess., 7, 
1860 (Tsimshian on Milbanke sd.). Nishmumta.— 
Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 115n, 1884. 
Shimshyans.—Pinart, Notes sur les Koloches, 2, 1873. 
Shineshean.—Phelps quoted by Bancroft, Hist. 
Wash., 135, 1890. Simpsian.—Mahoney in Ind. Aff. 
Rep. 1869, 576, 1870. Simpsians.—Mahoney (1869) 
in Sen. Ex. Doc. 68, 41st Cong., 2d sess., 21, 1870. 
Simseans.—Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 25, 1862. 
Skeena Indians.—Collective name of many authors 
for the Tsimshian; also extended to the Kitksan. 
Ts’ emSia’n.—Boas in Zeitschr. fur Ethnol., 231, 1888. 
Tsimchian.—Ibid. T’simpheeans.—Can. Ind. Aff., 


122, 1880. Tsimpsean.—Wright, Among the Alaskans, 
1882. T’simpshean.—Can. Ind. Aff., 125, 1879. 
T’simpsheean.—Ibid., 123, .1879. Tsimpsians.— 


Ibid., 193, 1906. Tsimsean.—Swan in Morris Treas. 
Rep., 144, 1879. Tsimseyans.—Gibbs in Cont. N. A. 
Ethnol., 1, 268, 1877. 'Tsimsheeans.—Mayne, Brit. 
Col., 287, 1862. Tsimshian.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 8, 1889. 'T’sim-si-an’.—Gibbs in Cont. 
N. A. Ethnol., 1, 148, 1877. Ts’dtsqu/n.—Boas in 5th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 9, 1889 (Tlingit name). Tu- 
hakwilh.—Tolmie and Dawson, op. cit., 1228, 1884 
(Bellacoola name). Zimshian-Indianer.—Von Schul- 
enberg, Sprache der Zimshian Ind., 1894. 


Tsiniksistsoyiks (T'sin-ik-sis’-tso-ytks, ‘early 
finished eating’). A band of the Piegan tribe 
of the Siksika, as well as of the Siksika proper. 
Early Finished Eating.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales, 225, 1892. Tsin-ik-sis-tso-yiks.—lIbid., 209. 

Tsiomhau (Ts’iomxau). A Wikeno village 
on Rivers inlet, Brit. Col——Boas in Peter- 
manns Mitteil., pt. 5, 130, 1887. 


Tsisli. A village of the Tatshiautin at the 
mouth of Tatla r., Brit. Col., connected with 
Tsisthainli—Can. Ind. Aff., 213, 1902. 


Tsisthainli. -A Tatshiautin village on lac 
Trembleur, Brit. Col.; pop. 13 in 1902, 28 in 
1911. 

Tsistiks (T'st-stiks’, ‘little birds’). A society 
of the Ikunuhkahtsi, or All Comrades, in the 
Piegan tribe of the Siksika. It includes boys 
from 15 to 20 years of age.—Grinnell Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales, 221, 1892. 
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Tsitoklinoton. A part of the Hankutchin 
living near the mouth of Forty-mile cr., on 
Yukon r., Yukon. 

Tcu-Kutchi.—Richardson, Arctic Exped., 1, 397, 1851 
(‘people of the water’). Tshu-Kutshi—Latham in 
Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 67, 1856. Tsit-o-klin- 


otin.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., 1888, 2028, 
1889. 


Tsitsi. A former village of the Ntshaautin 
of British Columbia.—Morice in Trans. Can. 
Inst., Iv, 25, 1895. 


Tsitsimelekala (Tsitstmé'lEqala, ‘the 
Tstmé’lEqalas’). A gens of the Nakoaktok, 
a Kwakiutl tribe—Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 
1895, 329, 1897. 


Tsitualaqumae ( Tsitualagimée ). The 
name of an ancestor of a Tlauitsis gens; also 
sometimes given to the gens itself.—Boas in 
Petermanns Mitteil., pt. 5, 130, 1887. 


Tskoakkane (Tszroaxqa'né). A Bellacoola 
village on Bellacoola r., Brit. Col., above 
Nukaakmats. 

Tsqoagk’a’né.—Boas in 7th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 


38,1891. Tsxoaxga’né.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 1, 49, 1898. 


Tsomootl (Zsomd’oL). A Bellacoola vil- 
lage on Bellacoola r., Brit. Col., above Senktl. 
—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., u, 49, 
1898. 


Tsomosath (T's6’més’ath). 
Opitchesaht, a Nootka tribe. 
Somass.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 167, 1862. Tsomass.— 


Ibid., 251. Ts6’m6s’ath.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


A sept of the 


Tsonai (Tsd’nai). A Seechelt sept which 
formerly lived at Deserted bay, the junction 
of Queens reach and Princess Royal reach, 
Jervis inlet, Brit. Col. The founder is said 
to have come from Ft. Rupert.—Hill-Tout in 
Jour. Anthr. Inst., 21, 1904. 


Tsooquahna. A Nitinat village on the s.w. 
coast of Vancouver id., about 1m. w. of the 
outlet of Nitinat lagoon; pop. 20 in 1902. 


Tsuquanah.—Can. Ind. Aff., suppl., 81, 1902. 


Tsoowahlie. A Chilliwak town on Sagwalie 
res. near Fraser r., Brit. Col.; pop. 49 in 
1911. 


Soowahlie.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. u, 75, 1904. Sowhy- 
lie.—Ibid., 78, 1878. Stawa’lé.—Hill-Tout in Rep. N. 
W. Tribes Can., 4, 1902. To-y-lee.—Can. Ind. Aff., 
317, 1880. To-ylee.—Ibid., 188, 1884. Tsoowahlie. 
—Ibid., pt. m, 160, 1901. Ts’uwa’lé.—Boas in Rep. 
64th Meeting Brit. A. A. S., 454, 1894. 
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Tsotaee (T’so-td’-ee, ‘stick-cutter,’ i. e. 
‘beaver’). A clan of the Hurons or Wyandot. 
—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 153, 1878. 


Tsotsena (T7's’0'ts’éna, ‘thunder-birds’). A 
gens of the Awaitlala, a Kwakiutl tribe.—Boas 
in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. 


Tsulus (‘open’ or ‘open flat’). A village 
of the Nicola band of Ntlakyapamuk near 
Nicola r., about 40 m. above Spence Bridge, 
Brit. Col. 


Cili’c.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. 
Sulu’s.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., u, 174, 
1900. Tshoo-loos’-—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soe. 
Can., sec. 11, 44, 1891. Tsulu’s.—Teit. op. cit. 


Tsutsiola (T’soo-isi-ola). A Quatsino vil- 
lage on the E. side of the mouth of Forward 
inlet, w. coast of Vancouver id.—Dawson in 
Can. Geol. Surv., map, 1887. 


Tsuzel (TsuzEl, ‘palisaded enclosure con- 
taining houses’). A Ntlakyapamuk village on 
Fraser r., Brit. Col., above Lytton.—Hill-Tout 
in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 1899. 


Tuakdjuak. An Okomiut Eskimo summer 
settlement of the Saumingmiut subtribe on 
Cumberland penin., Baffin island. 
Touaadjuaq.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Tuarpukdjuak. A winter village of the 
Nugumiut Eskimo in Countess of Warwick 
sd., Baffin island. 


Tuarpukdjuaq.—Boas in 6th Rep. B.A.E., 422, 1888. 
Twerpukjua.—Hall, Arct Researches, 268, 1865. 


Tuhezep (Tizezé’p, shortened form of 
atxe'ép ‘sharp ground or place for pitching 
lodges,’ so called from small sharp stones 
around there.—Teit). A Ntlakyapamuk village 
on the 5. side of Fraser r., about a mile above 
Lytton, Brit. Col. 


Tayosap.—Can. Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. Taxezé’p.—Teit 
in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 11, 172, 1900. 


Tuiskistiks (Ttis-kis’-tiks, ‘mosquitos’). A 
society of the Ikunuhkahtsi, or All Comrades, 
in the Piegan tribe of the Siksika. It is com- 
posed of men who were constantly going to 
war.—Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 221, 
1892. ; 


Tukkuthkutchin (‘squint-eyed people’). 
A Kutchin tribe at the head of Porcupine r., 
occupying the territory between the headwaters 
of the Porcupine r. and Ft. McPherson, in N. 5. 
Yukon ter. and n. w. Mackenzie dist. Their 
eyes are frequently small and oblique, hence 
their name. Asthoug /barbarous, they are 
more intelligent than other tribes. They are 
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a commercial people, living by barter. Though 
good hunters, rarely lacking food, they do not | 
hunt furs, but exchange their beads, which 
form the circulating medium, for the peltry 
of the neighbouring tribes. They are fond of 
oratorial display, and in their harangues the 
voice of the speaker gradually rises, becoming 
a screech at the climax. They subsist at all 
seasons almost exclusively on caribou, which 
they hunt on the mountains. Formerly they 
were numerous, but by 1866 they had become 
reduced to 15 hunters or 40 men. Dawson 
(Rep. Geol. Surv. Can. 1888, 206B, 1889) gave 
the number of inhabitants of Peel r. and La 
Pierre House, the Tatlitkutchin and Tukkuth- 
kutchin together, as 337, consisting of 185 
males and 152 females. Morice estimated 
their number at 150 in 1906. 


Dakaz.—Morice in Anthropos, 1, 261, 1906. Dak- 
kadhze.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Hslaves, 361,. 
1891. Dakkadhé.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 
1876 (‘squinters’). Deagothee Loochoo.—School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, 1, 28, 1852. Deegothee.—Gallatin 
in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., m, 19, 1836. Degathee 
Dinees.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 51], 1878. 
Degothees.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, mr, 542, 1853- 
Degothi-Kutchin.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, 1, 146, 1874. 
Degutbee Dinees.—Mackenzie, Voy., 49, 1802. 
Deguthee Dennee.—Franklin, Sec. Exped., 40, 1828 
(‘the people who avoid the arrows of their enemies by 
keeping a lookout on both sides’). Deguthee Dine.— 
Mackenzie, Voy., 11, 213, 1802. Deguthee Dinees.— 
Mackenzie, Voy. 51,, 1801. Digothi—Latham, Nat. 
Races Russ. Emp., 292, 1854. Digothi-Kutchin.— 
Simpson, Nar. of Discov., 103, 1843. Gens-de-ralt.— 
Colyer in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869, 593, 1870. Gens de 
rats.—Whymper, Alaska, 255, 1869. Kl6-ven-Kout- 
tchin.—Petitot, Autour, 361, 1891 (gens du bord des 
Prairies). Klovén-Kuttchin.—Petitot, Dict. Déné- 
Dindjié, xx, 1876 (‘people at the end of the prairie’). 
Kukuth-kutchin.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, 1, 147, 1874 
(misprint). Lapiene’s House Indians.—Kirkby in 
Hind, Labrador Penin., u, 254, 1863. Louches.— 
Petitot, Autour du lac des Esclaves, 361, 1891. Lou- 
chioux Proper.—Ross, notes on Tinne, 8. I. MS. 474. 
Nattsce-Kouttchin.—Petitot, Autour du lac des Es- 
claves, 361, 1891 (marmot people). Njith.—lIbid. 
(‘between others’). Porcupine.—Colyer in U. S$. Ind. 
Aff. Rep. 1869, 593, 1870. - Porcupine River Indians. 
—Whymper, Alaska, 255, 1869. Quarrelers.—Mac- 
kenzie, Voy., 51, 1801. Quarrellers.—Franklin, Nar. 
Journ, Polar Sea, 261, 1824. Querelleurs.—Balbi, 
Atlas Ethnog., 821, 1826. Rat Indians.—Hardisty in 
Smithson. Rep. 1866, 311, 1872, Rat River Indians.— 
Whymper, Alaska, 255, 1869. Squinters.—Latham in 
Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 67, 1856. Squint-Eyes.— 
Franklin, Nar. Journ. Polar Sea, 261, 1824. Takadhé. 
—Petitot, MS. vocab., 1865, 8. I. 6613. Takag.— 
Morice in Anthropos, 1, 261, 1906 (Dakaz, or). Ta’- 
kti‘rth.—Ross, notes on Tinne, 8. I. MS. 474 (‘twisted’). 
Ta-kuth Kutchin.—Gibbs, MS. notes from Ross, B. 
A. E. (‘wry-necked people’). Ta-Kiith-Kutchin.— 
Hind, Labrador Penin., u, 254, 1863. Tdha-kké- 
Kuttchin.—Petitot, Dict. Déné-Dindjié, xx, 1876 
(‘mountain race’). Tdha-Kouttchin.—Petitot, Au- 
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tour du lac des Esclaves, 361, 1891 (‘mountain people’). 
Tdha-kuttchin.—Petitot in Bull. Soc. Géog. Paris, 
chart, 1875. Thycothe.—Latham in Trans. Philol. 
Soc. Lond., 67, 1856. Tuk-kuth.—Hardisty in Smith- 
son, Rep. 1866, 311, 1872. TukGkth-Kutchin.— 
Dall, Alaska, 430, 1870. Tuikktth’-kitchin’.—Dall in 
Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 31, 1877. Tukudh.—Keane in 
Stanford, Compend., 540, 1878. Tykothee.—Balbi, 
Atlas Ethnog., no. 821, 1826. Tykothee-dinneh.— 
Franklin, Nar. Journ. Polar Sea, 261, 1824. Yukuth.— 
Keane in Stanford, Compend., 545, 1878 (misprint). 
Yukuth Kutchin.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, 1, 115, 1882 
(misprint). 


Tuladi. See Touladi. 


Tulibee. A species of whitefish (Coregonus 
tullibee) of the Great lakes and the waters of the 
Canadian Northwest, the mongrel whitefish. 
The Canadian-French form of the word, which 
came into English as tulibee, or tullibee, from 
N.w. Canada, is toulibi, representing the 
otonabi of the Cree-Chippewa dialects of 
Algonquian, with the well-known interchange 
of n and l and the dropping of the first syllable. 
The word signifies literally ‘mouth water,’ 
from oton, ‘its mouth,’ and abi, ‘water,’ ‘liquid,’ 
referring to the watery flesh of this fish. 

(A. F. GC.) 


Tumkoaakyas (Tumagod’akyas). A Bella- 
coola gens at Talio, Brit. Col—Boas in 7th 
Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3, 1891. 


Tumtls (‘paint’). A Squawmish village on 
the E. side of Howe sd., Brit. Col.— Hill-Tout 
in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 


Tununirmiut (‘people of: the back coun- 
try’). One of the two subdivisions of the Ago- 
miut Eskimo, living at Ponds inlet, opening 
into Eclipse sd., N. ©. coast of Baffin island. 
Toonoonek.—Parry, Second Voy., 359, 1824. Tud- 
nunirmiut.—Boas in Trans. Anthr. Soc. Wash., m1, 
96, 1885. Tununirmiut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
442, 1888. 

Tununirusirmiut (‘people of the smaller 

back country’). A subtribe of Agomiut Es- 
kimo living at Admiralty inlet, the n. shore 
of Cockburn id., and the s. shore of Devon 
island. 
Toonoonee-roochiuh.—Parry, Second Voy., 370, 1824. 
Tudnunirossirmiut.—Boas in Trans. Anthr. Soc. 
Wash., m1, 96, 1885. Tununirusirmiut.—Boas in 6th 
Rep. B. A. E., 442, 1888. 

Tupirbikdjuin. A summer settlement of 
the Kingnait Okomiut' Eskimo near the coast 
of Cumberland sd.— Boas in 6th Rep. B.A.E., 
map, 1888. 


Turtle Mountain Sioux. An Assiniboin 
band occupying a reserve of 640 acres at the 
base of Turtle mt., 12m. s. 8. of Deloraine, 
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Manitoba. They numbered 45 until the au- 
tumn of 1908, when 30 of their number joined 
the Oak Lake band on its reservation 5 m. N. 
of Pipestone, Manitoba. c 


Tuscarora (Skari’ré”’, ‘hemp gatherers,’ 
the Apocynum cannabinum, or Indian hemp, 
being a plant of many uses among the Caro- 
lina Tuscarora; the native form of this appel- 
lative is impersonal], there being no expressed 
pronominal affix to indicate person, number, 
or gender). Formerly an important confed- 
eration of tribes, speaking languages cognate 
with those of the Iroquoian linguistic group, 
and dwelling, when first encountered, on the 
Roanoke, Neuse, Taw (Torhunta or Nar- 
hontes), and Pamlico rs., North Carolina. 
The evidence drawn from the testimony of 
writers contemporary with them, confirmed 
in part by tradition, makes it appear that 
while occupying this primitive habitat the 
Tuscarora league was composed of at least 
three tribal constituent members, each bearing 
an independent and exclusive appellation. The 
names of these component members still sur- 
vive in the traditions of the Tuscarora now 
dwelling in w. New York ands. Ontario The 
first of these tribal names is Ké‘té‘nw’a’ka’, 
i.e. ‘People of the Submerged Pine-tree’; the 
second Akawéfitc’aka@ (meaning doubtful); and 
the third, Skara’ré”’, ‘Hemp Gatherers.’ Cusick 
-(Hist. Six Nations, 34, 1828) wrote these 
tribal appellations ‘Kautanohakau,” ‘Kau- 
wetseka,” and ‘Tuscarora’ respectively, and 
(p. 31) refers also to the “Esaurora, or Tus- 
carora,”’ from which it may be inferred that 
Esaurora is a synonym of Skarit’ré”’. Accord- 
ing to the same authority (p. 36), the Tusca- 
rora, on traditionary evidence, possessed in 
early times, the “country lying between the 
sea shores and the mountains, which divide 
the Atlantic states,” in which they had 24 
large towns and could muster 6,000 warriors, 
probably meaning persons. Lawson, a better 
authority, wrote that in 1708, the Tuscarora 
had 15 towns and about 1,200 warriors—per- 
haps a minimum estimate of the true number 
of their fighting men; and Johnson (Legends, 
etc., of the Iroquois, 1881) says that the Tus- 
carora in North Carolina had 6 towns and 
1,200 warriors, which was probably approx- 
imately true of the Tuscarora proper. Col. 
Barnwell, the commander of the South Caro- 
lina forces in the war of 1711-12, said that the 
Tuscarora or “the enemy can’t be less than 
1,200 or 1,400 [warriors], which may be easily 
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judged by their large settlements; but Gov. 
Spotswood of Virginia placed their fighting 
strength at 2,000 men in 1711. According to 
Barnwell the Tuscarora had 3 towns on Pam- 
lico r., of which one was Ucouhnerunt, but 
that most of their towns were on Neuse r. 
and its many affluents. Some indication of 
the extent of the territory claimed by the 
Tuscarora may be obtained from the terms of 
the truce declared between the Tuscarora and 
Col. Barnwell in 1712. It was agreed therein 
that the Tuscarora were “to plant only on 
Neuse river, the creek the fort is on, quitting 
all claims to other lands. . . . To quit all pre- 
tensions to planting, fishing, hunting, or rang- 
ing to all lands lying between Neuse river and 
Cape Feare, that entirely to be left to the 
So. Carolina Indians, and to be treated as 
enemies if found in those ranges without 
breach of peace, and the enemy’s line shall 
be between Neuse and Pamblico . . . fishing 
on both sides Bear river.’ This would indi- 
dicate that Cape Fear r. was the southern 
boundary of the Tuscarora territory. 
History—The data for the history of the 
Tuscarora are meagre and fragmentary, hence 
while they were at first, an important people 
of North Carolina, little is definitely known 
regarding them, and that little usually applies 
to only a part of the people. The first authentic 
information concerning the Tuscarora is that 
recorded by Lawson, the Surveyor General of 


North Carolina, who knew them well, having 


lived in close contact with them for many 
years. His History of Carolina, having been 
written about 1709 and published in 1718, 
contains nothing in regard to the Tuscarora 
during the most eventful period of their his- 


— tory, namely, that covering the years 1711 to 


1713. During this time they fought two wars 
with the colonists of North Carolina, who 
were effectively aided by those of South 
Carolina and Virginia, reinforced by their 
tributary Indian allies. The first war began 
with the capture of Lawson and the Baron 
De Graffenried by about 60 Tuscarora and 
the condemnation to death of the former in 
Sept., 1711. Immediately following, a portion 
of the Tuscarora under Hencock, the Coree, 
Pamlico, Matamuskeet, Bear Rivers, and 
Machapungo, conspired to cut off the whites, 
each one of the tribes agreeing to operate in 
its own district whence they were being driven 
by the steady encroachment of the colonists. 
This compact resulted in the massacre of 
about 130 of the colonists-on Sept. 22, 1711, 
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on Trent and Pamlico rs., by the tribes men- 
tioned. Col. Barnwell was sent by South 


‘Carolina to aid the hard-pressed colonists of 


North Carolina, and succeeded in driving the 
Tuscarora into one of their palisaded towns 
about 20 m. above Newbern, N.C., where he 
defeated them and later induced them to 
accept terms of peace; but Barnwell violated 
this treaty by seizing some of the Indians and 
sending them away into slavery. This was 
the beginning of the second war between the 
Tuscarora and their allies and the people of 
North Carolina. Again an appeal was made 
to South Carolina for aid, which responded 
by sending Col. James Moore with a small 
militia force and about 900 tributary Indians. 
* * * * * * * * * 

The date of the adoption of the Tuscarora 
into the council board of the League of the 
Iroquois, through the Oneida, their political 
sponsors, is indefinite, judging from the differ- 
ing dates, ranging from 1712 to 1715, given 
by various well-informed writers. In their 
forced migration northward the Tuscarora did 
not all decamp at once. The hostiles and their 
most apprehensive sympathizers were most 
probably the first to leave their ancient homes 
in North Carolina. On the total defeat and 
dispersion of the hostile Tuscarora and their 
allies in 1718, the scattered fragments of tribes 
fled and sought an asylum with other tribes, 
among whom their identity was not always 
maintained. Although the Five Nations gave 
asylum to the fugitive Tuscarora, there is also 
abundant evidence that, for political reasons 
perhaps, the Tuscarora were not for many 
years after their flight from North Carolina 
formally admitted into the Council Board of 
the League of the, Five Nations as a consti- 
tutive member. The fact is that the Tusca- 
rora were 90 years in removing from their 
North Carolina home to more friendly dwelling- 
places in the N., and there is no evidence 
that they were formally incorporated into the 
confederation of the Five Nations as a co-equal 
member, before Sept. 1722. On Sept. 6, 1722, 
Gov. Burnet held a conference with the Five 
Nations at Albany, at which Governor Spots- 
wood of Virginia was present. Jor the purpose 
of preventing forays between the Five Nations 
and their allies on the one hand, and the 
Southern Indians on the other, Spotswood 
induced the Five Nations to consent to the 
running of a dividing line along the Potomac 
and the high ridge of the Alleghany mts. 
This agreement was made in the name of the 
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Five Nations and the Tuscarora, indicating 
that the latter had become a factor in the coun- 
cils of the League of the Iroquois. In closing 
the conference, it is stated that the Indians 
“gave six shouts—five for the Five Nations 
and one for the castle of Tuscaroras, lately 
seated between the Oneidas and Onondagas.”’ 
The record continues that at the conclusion 
of this conference, on Sept. 13, the Five Nations 
sought a special interview with the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, and that on Sept. 14 the 
governor received ‘‘the ten chiefs of the Five 
Nations, being two from each, together with 
two others, said to be of the Tuscororoes.”’ 
This appears to be the first official mention 
of the Tuscarora as taking part in the manage- 
ment of the public affairs of the League. The 
Tuscarora mentioned here, however, did not 
include those who dwelt on the Juniata and 
on the Susquehanna at Oquaga and its en- 
virons, nor those still in North Carolina. 
* * * * * * * * * 
Major portions of the Oneida and the Tus- 
carora, espoused the American cause during 
the Revolution. When the Indian allies 
of the British, even some. of their brethren 
of the Six Nations, learned that a majority 


of the Tuscarora had cast their lot with - 


the Colonies, they invaded the Tuscarora 
country, burned their lodges, and destroyed 
their crops and other property. Thus again 
by the fortunes of war the Tuscarora were 
scattered and homeless. A large party of 
these settled at a place called Oyonwayea, or 
Johnson Landing, in Niagara co., N. Y., 
about 4m. 8. of the outlet of Niagara r., at 
the mouth of Four Mile cr., in order not to 
be directly among the many Indians friendly 
to the British cause camped around Ft. Niag- 
.ara. At the close of the war, two families, 


probably clans, of Tuscarora from Oyonwayea. 


made their way to the n.2. limits of their 
present reservation, where they found many 
walnuts and butternuts, and a fine stream. 
Here they decided to winter. Being missed 
from Oyonwayea, scouts were sent out, who 
found them in their newly chosen settlement, 
a situation so favourable that, after the 
gratuitous cession of their former home among 
the Oneida, Oyonwayea was abandoned and 
all the families removed to the new site. Al- 
though the Tuscarora had only a.tacit per- 
mission from the Seneca to reside at this 
place, the last settlement became the founda- 
tion of the present Tuscarora reservation in 
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New York. At the treaty held at Genessee, 
Sept. 15, 1797, between Robert Morris and 
the Seneca tribe, the Tuscarora chiefs com- 
plained, for the first time since their admission 
to the councils of the League, that the Five 
Nations had, from time to time, allotted lands 
to their people, but that each time these lands 
had been included in a subsequent cession to: 
the whites, and that the Tuscarora had received 
nothing in return for their rights of occupancy 
or for their improvrments. The justice and 
merits of their complaint having been acknow- 
ledged by the Five Nations, Morris reserved 
to the Tuscarora, by grant, two square miles, 
covering their settlement on the ridge men- 
tioned above, and the Seneca thereupon 
granted them an adjoining square mile. About. 
1800-02 a deputation was sent to North Caro- 
lina to learn whether they could obtain funds 
in payment for the lands they formerly occu- 
pied there, with the result that, by aid of the 
North Carolina legislature, they were able to 
lease the Carolina lands, which yielded a fund 
of $13,722. This sum enabled the Secretary 


‘of War in 1804, under authority of Congress, 


to purchase 4,329 acres for the Tuscarora 
from the Holland Land Co., adjoining the three 
square miles already occupied by them. Such 
is the origin of the land holdings of the New 
York Tuscarora. 

It was while the Tuscarora deputation was 
in North Carolina that the remnant of the 
tribe still residing there was brought to the n. 
and joined their brethren in New York state. 

The Tuscarora in sympathy with those of 
the Six Nations that adhered to the cause of 
Great Britain in the Revolution were granted 
lands in severalty on the Six Nations res. on 
the Grand river, Ontario. 

The evangelizing work of Christian mis- 
sionaries began among the Tuscarora in w. 
New York as early as 1805 under the patronage 
of the New York Missionary Society. At first 
there were only six persons among the Tus- 
carora willing to abjure their ancient faith and 
customs, at least in name and appearance, and 
join in the missionary work; the remainder 
were generally strongly averse to the work of, 
the missionaries. So violent were the strug- 
gles between the two unequal parties that in 
the spring of 1820 the “pagans’”’ succeeded in 
inducing about 70 persons to emigrate to 
Canada, where they settled on the Six Nations 
res, on the Grand river, Ontario. The church 
membership at this time was 16 persons. 
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Little progress was apparent in the educa- 
tion of the Tuscarora although the New York 


Society had maintained a school among them. : 


Ethnology—The Tuscarora in New York 
are governed by a council of irresponsible 
chiefs, for the Indians have forgotten and so 
neglect the means:to be employed in enforcing 
the will of the clan in case a chief fails in his 
plain duty; the criminal law of New York at 
this point nullifies the early sovereignty of 
the clan over its members. In common with 
the other tribes of the Iroquoian linguistic 
stock, the Tuscarora traced the descent of 
blood through the line of the mother, and 
made the civil and official military chieftain- 
ships hereditary in the ohwatcira of certain 
clans (see Clans) over which the woman chiefs 
and the elder women presided. The simplest 
political unit was the ohwachira, of which one 
or more constituted a clan, which was the 
simplest organized political unit. The Tus- 
carora were constituted of at least eight 
clans, which primitively were organized into 
phratries. There are no data, other than 
those furnished by tradition and analogy, as 
to the organization of the Tuscarora confed- 
eration. The clans were exogamic as to their 
own members, as were also the phratries in 
primitive times. The Tuscarora of New York 
being completely isolated from any of their 
own people who still profess their ancient 
dogmas and beliefs and who still practise 
their ancient rites and ceremonies, have pre- 
served only a hazy recollection of their early 
customs, ceremonies, and rites; even less do 
they comprehend the meaning of the cere- 
monies still practised by the so-called pagan 
members of cognate tribes. They are all 
professed Christians, and so turn away from 
the old forms of thought and practice of their 
ancestors. 

The exact eet of clans still existing 
among the Tuscarora is not definitely known, 
for the native authorities themselves do not 
agree on the number and the names of those 


- still recognized—some informants give seven, 


while others with equal credibility give eight. 
There is likewise some diversity in regard to 
the correct names of certain clans. One list 
has Bear, Wolf, Turtle, Beaver, Deer, Eel, 
and Snipe; another has Bear, Hel, Large Turtle, 
Small Turtle, Beaver, Deer, Wolf, and Snipe; 
still another list has Bear, Eel, Deer, 
Turtle, Grey Wolf, Yellow Wolf, Beaver, and 
Snipe; and yet another is like the last, except 
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that the Turtle clan is replaced by -the clans 
Small Turtle and Large Turtle. Like differ- 
ences appear in the lists of clans of the other 
Iroquois tribes. 

The names of the civil chiefs still in use 
among the present two divisions of the Tus- 
carora (that in Ontario and the other in w. 
New York) are: (A) Sdkwari’’crd@’ (Sacharissa), 
‘The spear trailer’; Ni‘hawéfina’’s‘, ‘His voice 
is small’; Hotio‘kwawd’’kén‘, ‘He holds or 
grasps the multitude,’ or possibly, ‘He holds 
or grasps his own loins’; these three belong to 
the Turtle clan. (B) Ndkaiéi’té”’ (signification 
not clear); Utdékwda‘tévd‘, ‘The Bear cub’; 
lonéftchanén’'nékén‘, ‘Its fore-paw pressed 
against its breast’; these three belong to the 
Bear clan. (C) Ndio ‘ka@we’’d‘ (signification 
not known); Neiotchd’k’doi‘, ‘It is bent’; these 
two belong to the Wolf clan. (D) Karofidawd’’- 
kén‘, ‘One is holding the tree’; Thandddk'hwd’ 
(signification not clear); these two belong to 
the Snipe clan. (E) Kari‘hén’tid’, ‘It goes 
along teaching’; Ni‘hno‘ka’wa’, ‘He anoints 
the hide’; Ndkd‘héiwd'¢hén, ‘It is twenty 
canoes’; these three belong to the Beaver clan. 
Among the Canadian Tuscarora on Six 
Nations res., Ontario, the first and last names 
of the Turtle clan, the first title of the Wolf 
clan, and the first title of the Snipe clan ap- 
pear to be the only ones now in use, although 
these four titles are questionably also in use 
among the New York Tuscarora. 

There is no definite information available as 
to the former and more complete organization 
into clan phratries. Some of the translations 
of the chieftain titles above would seem to 
indicate that they were originally designations 
of some habit, attitude, or other characteristic 
feature of the clan tutelary or patron, ques- 
tionably called ‘‘totem.”’ The clan name, with 
one or .two exceptions, is not the ordinary 
name of the clan guardian or patron, but 
is rather descriptive of some feature or 
attitude, or is the name of the usual habitat 
of the tutelary; for example, the name of the 
Bear clan signifies literally, “Broken-off tail’; 
that of the Plover or Killdee (Snipe), ‘Clean- 
sand people’; that of the Beaver, ‘People of 
the stream’; that of the Turtle clan, ‘Climbing- 
the-mountain people,’ named from the position 
of the turtle basking; etc. It is probable that 
the plover or killdee should be substituted in 
the foregoing lists of clans, for the name 
clearly refers to the killdee’s habit of running 
along the clean sand at the water’s edge. 
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De Graffenried gives (N. C. Col. Rec., 1, 
905 et seq.) an interesting account of the 
preparations made for the execution of Lawson 
and himself by the hostile Tuscarora. In the 
open space or public square mentioned there 
was a large fire, near which was the shaman 
or high priest, a grizzled sorcerer, who made 
two white rings.on the ground, whether of 
flour or white sand was not stated. In front 
of the two victims was placed a wolf skin, and 
a short distance farther there stood an Indian 
in a terrifying posture, holding in one hand a 
knife and in the other a tomahawk; he was 
apparently the executioner. He did not move 
from the spot. On the farther side of the fire 
were assembled young men, women, and chil- 
dren, who danced with weird and frightful 
contortions and attitudes. In the centre of 
the circle of dancers were seated two singers 
who intoned a dismal song, “rather fit to 
provoke tears and anger than joy.” Within 
the circle of dancers the shaman stood un- 
terrified, uttering his threatenings and adjura- 
tions and performing his exorcisms, against 
the foes of his people and their orenda or 
“medicine,’”’ when there would come a pause 
in the dancing. Finally, with shouts and 
howls the dancers ran into the neighbouring 
forest. In a short time they returned with 
their faces painted black, white, and red, in 
bands, and with their hair loose and flying, 
oiled and sprinkled with fine down or cotton 
from the cat-tail flag and with small white 
feathers, and some returned arrayed in all 
kinds of furs. After their return, the dance 
was renewed. Back of the two victims stood 
a double line of armed warriors who kept 
their posts until everything was over; back of 
this guard was the council of war, whose 
members were seated on the ground in a cir- 
cle, gravely deliberating on the fate of the two 
noted prisoners. Finally, they acted on the 
advice of ‘King’ Tom Blunt, the head-chief 
of their neighbours, ‘‘the villages of the Tus- 
caroros,”’ properly so called, that “King”? Hen- 
cock should liberate De Graffenried, and could 
deal with Lawson as he and his council pleased. 
The manner of Lawson’s death, as learned 
from Indian information, is found in a letter 
of Maj. Christopher Gale to his brother, Nov. 
2, 1711, wherein it is said that the Indians 
stuck the unfortunate prisoner “full of fine 
small splinters of torchwood, like hogs’ bristles, 
and so’set them gradually on fire.’ De Graff- 
enried was not permitted to. know how Lawson 
was executed. 
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To this account of the Tuscarora method 
of preparing for the execution of captives may 
be added their triumphal ceremonies which 
De Graffenried says they performed after 
their defeat of a large party of Swiss and 
Palatines. He reports that they built bonfires 
at night, and especially a large one in the place 
of executions, where they raised ‘three wolf’s 
hides, figuring as many protectors or gods,” 
to which offerings, consisting of jewels, were 
made by the women. In the middle of the 
circle, the chief shaman performed all manner 
of contortions, conjurations, and imprecations 
against the enemies of his country, while the 
populace danced in a circle around the wolf- 
hides. 

The council of ‘King’ Hencock, which 
consisted of 40 elders, was called by the 
Tuscarora, according to De Graffenried, the 
“Assembly of the Great,’ a translation of the 
Tuscarora terms for the council of chiefs, the 
general word for chief signifying ‘one is great,’ 
either in size or position. At the council be- 
fore which Lawson and De Graffenried were 
tried the ‘forty elders” were seated around a 
great fire kindled in a large open space de- 
voted to important festivals and public 
executions. On this occasion these chiefs and 
the accused were seated on rush mats, which 
were customarily provided for the comfort of 
guests as a mark of deference and honour. 
Although the two captives were acquitted by 
the first council, they were again tried before a 
second council after Lawson had, incautiously, 
had a bitter quarrel with Cor Tom, the 
chief of Cor town, who was not at the first 
council. The two captives were not given 
mats upon which to sit, and Lawson was 
condemned to death and De Graffenried was 
acquitted. 

Lawson asserts that the most powerful tribe 
“scorns to treat or trade with any others of 
fewer numbers and less power in any other 
tongue but their own, which serves for the 
lingua of the country; with which we travel 
and deal.” As an example of this the Tus- 
cearora are cited. Beig the most numerous 
tribe on North Carolina, their language was 
necessarily understood by some persons in 
every town of all the neighbouring tribes. 

The Tuscarora carried on a pernicious trade 
in rum with the Indians dwelling to their 
westward. In 1708 rum had been but recently 
introduced among the latter—chiefly by the 
Tuscarora, who transported it in rundlets 
several hundred miles—amongst other Indians. 
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They sold it at “so many mouthfuls for a 
buckskin, they never using any other measure,” 
the buyer always choosing a man having the 
largest mouth possible to accompany him to 
the market, and the mouthful was scrupu- 
lously emptied into a bowl brought for the 
purpose. The Tuscarora also traded with the 
Shakori-and Occaneechi, selling them wooden 
bowls and ladles for rawhides. 

Their lodges, usually round in form, were 
constructed of poles, covered with the bark 
of cypress, red or white cedar, or sometimes 
pine. At one place Lawson met more than 
500 Tuscarora in one body in a hunting camp. 
They had constructed their lodges with bark 
“not with round tops, as they commonly use, 
but ridge fashion, after the manner of most 
Indians.” Among them he found much corn, 
while meat and venison were scarce, because 
of the great number of people, for although 
they were expert hunters, they were too pop- 
ulous for one range. 

According to Lawson, the native Tuscarora 
of North Carolina had rather flat bodies, due 
probably to the fact that in early infancy the 
children were swathed to cradle-boards. He 
adds: “They are not of so robust and strong 
bodies as to lift great burdens, and endure 
labour and slavish work, as Europeans are; 
yet some that are slaves prove very good and 
laborious.” They were dexterous and steady, 
and collected in the use of their hands and feet; 
their bearing was sedate and majestic; their 
eyes were commonly full and manly, being 
black or dark hazel in colour, and the white 
of the eye was usually marbled with red lines; 
their skin was tawny, and somewhat darkened 
by the habit of anointing it with bear’s oil 
and a pigment resembling burnt cork. When 
they wished to be very fine they mixed with 
the oil a certain red powder made from a 
scarlet root growing in the hilly country. The 
root was held in great esteem among them, 
selling it one to another at a very high price, 
on account of the distance from which it came 


-and the danger to which they were exposed 


in obtaining it. The Tuscarora and other 
Indians attempted to cultivate this plant, 
but it would not grow in their land. As a 
substitute they sometimes used puccoon root, 
which also has a crimson colour, but this 
dyed the hair an ugly hue. The heads even 
of the aged were scarcely ever bald; their 
teeth were tinged yellow from smoking to- 
bacco, to which habit both men and women 
were much addicted; they however did not 
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snuff or chew tobacco. They plucked the 
hair from their faces and bodies. There were 
but few deformed or crippled persons among 
them. 

The Tuscarora had many dances suitable 
to various occasions; these, as a rule, were 
accompanied with public feasts prepared under 
the direction of the women chiefs. Every 
dance had its peculiar song, but probably was 
not changed for every occasion on which the 
dance was performed, although Lawson states 
that ‘‘all these songs are made new for every 
feast; nor is one and the same song sung at 
two several festivals. Some one of the nation, 
which has the best gift of expressing their 
designs, is appointed by their king and war 
captains to make these songs.” To these 
festivals the people came from all the towns 
within 50 or 60 m., “where they buy and sell 
several commodities.’ 

The Tuscarora, in like measure with the 
northern Iroquois, were passionately given to 
gaming, frequently stripping one another of 
every piece of property available. Sometimes 
they went even so far as to bet themselves 
away to the winner, readily becoming his slave 
until he or his relatives could pay the redemp- 
tion price; nevertheless they bore their losses 
with great equanimity, no matter how ruinous 
they were. Among their games was that of 
a bundle of 51 split reeds about 7 in. in length 
and neatly made. The game consisted in 
throwing a part of the bundle before an oppo- 
nent, who must on sight guess the number 
thrown. It is said that experts were able to 
tell the number correctly ten times in ten 
throws. A set of these reeds was valued at 
a dressed doe skin. The Tuscarora also had 
the well-known bowl and plum-seed game, 
which is such an important adjunct to the 
thanksgiving festivals of the northern Iroquois. 
They also had a number of other games, but 
some of their neighbours had games which 
they did not have. 

There were feasts among the Tuscarora 
when several villages united to celebrate some 
event or when two or more tribes assembled 
to negotiate peace. There were feasts and 
dances of thanksgiving, and invocations to 
the gods that watched over their harvests, 
when their crops were garnered and when the 
first fruits of the year were gathered. 

Population —No trustworthy estimates of 
the Tuscarora population at any given date, 
exclusive of those of Lawson and Barnwell, 
previous to 1830, are available for the entire 
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Tuscarora people. The earliest and perhaps 
most authoritative estimate of the total Tus- 
earora population at a given time was that of 
Lawson in 1708. His estimate of 15 towns 
and 1,200 fighting men would indicate a pop- 
ulation of about 4,800 at that date; Colonel 
Barnwell’s figures are somewhat larger than 
Lawson’s, though they appear to be conserva- 
tive; his estimate was 1,200 to 1,400 warriors, 
or a maximum population of about 5,600 per- 
sons. The estimate of Chauvignerie in 1736 
was 250 warriors, or about 1,000 persons. His 
estimate was restricted to the Tuscarora living 
near Oneida, N.Y., hence did not include 
those living in North Carolina or on the 
Susquehanna and Juniata rs. Other estimates 
of this group give them 1,000 (1765), 2,000 
(1778), 1,000 (1783), 400 (1796) in the United 
States; 414 (1885) in New York and an equal 
number in Canada, or a total of 828; 364 
(1909) in New York, and 421 (1911) in Canada, 
a total of 785. 

Seitlements.—The following Tuscarora towns 
have been mentioned in writings pertaining to 
this people: Annaooka, Chunaneets, Coerntha, 
Cohunche, Conauhkare, Contahnah, Cotech- 
ney, Coram, Corutra, Eno, Ganasaraga, Gana- 
tisgowa, Harooka, Harutawaqui, Ingaren, 
Junastriyo, Jutaneaga, Kanhato, Kaunehsun- 
tahkeh, Kenta, Kentanuska, Naurheghne, 
Nonawharitse; Nursoorooka, Nyuchirhaan, 
Ohagi, Oonossora, Oneida (in part), Oquaga, 
Shawhiangto, Tasqui, Tiochcrungwe, Tonar- 
ooka, Torhunte, Tosneoc, Tuscarora, Unanau- 
han, Ucouhnerunt. Some of these towns were 
in North Carolina, others on Juniata r. in 
Pennsylvania, others on the Susquehanna in 
Pennsylvania, others on the Susquehanna in 
New York, while others were s. of Oneida lake 
in New York, and one in Genessee valley. 
The exact situation of the majority of these 
towns is not definitely known. In some in- 
instances the Tuscarora shared a town with 
other tribes, as was the case at Anajot (Oneida 


or Ganowarohare) and Onohoquaga. 


2 * * * * * * * 


For further information consult Elias John- 
son (native Tuscarora) Legends Traditions 
and Laws of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, and 
History of the Tuscarora Indians, 1881; 
Documents Relating to the Colonial History 
of New York, 1-x1, 1855-61; Documentary His- 
tory of New York, r-1v, 1849-51; Pennsylvania 
Archives, 1-xu1, 1852-56; Minutes of the Pro- 
vincial council of Pennsylvania (Colonial 
Records), 1-xv1, 1852-53; South Carolina His- 
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torical and Genealogical Magazine, I-X, €s- 
pecially 1x and x; Virginia Magazine, I-xv, 
1893-1908; Lawson, History of Carolina, 1714, 
repr. 1860; Publications of the Buffalo Hist. 
Soc., especially vol. vi. 

(J. N. B. H.) 


A-ko-t'As-k4-ro’-ré”’ —Hewitt, Mohawk MS. vocab., 
B. A. E., 1884 (Mohawk name). Ani’-Sk41a/-li.— 
Mooney in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 509, 1900 (Cherokee 
name). A-Sk&414’li.—Ibid. (or Sk&IlA’N; sing. form). 
A-t'As-k4-lo’-18" —Hewitt, Oneida MS. vocab., B.A.E., 
1882 (an Oneida name), Caskarorins.—Document ca. 
1758 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 675, 1858. Caska- 
rouns.—Mackenzie, Voy., app., 315, 1802. Dus-ga- 
o’-weh’.—Morgan, League Iroqg., 53, 1851. Kaska- 
rorens.—Montreal Conference (1754) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., x, 267, 1858. Keew-ahomomy.—Irvine (1728) 
in Col. Rec. N.C., 11, 812, 1886 (given as the Saponi 
name; the correct form is probably Tewohomomy, as 
given by the Va. Boundary Commissioners; cf. Dus-gao- 
weh ante). Sk&Ala’-1i--—Mooney in 19th Rep. B.A.E., 
509, 1900 (Cherokee name, sing. form.; see A-Skdlé@'li 
ante). Ska-ru’-ré"—Hewitt, Tuscarora MS. vocab., 
B. A.E., 1880 (name used by the tribe). Tachekaro- 
reins.—Document of 1741 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 
1081, 1855. Tascorins.—Quebec Conference (1748), 
ibid., x, 186, 1858. Tascororins.—Quebec Conference 
(1748), ibid., 187. Tascuroreus.—Chauvignerie (1736) 
in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 11, 555, 1853. Taska’ho.— 
Gatschet, Wyandot MS., B. A. E., 1881 (Wyandot 
name). T‘As-k4-lo’-1é0’.—Hewitt, Oneida MS., vocab. 
B. A. E., 1882 (an Oneida name). Taska-lo’/nugi.— 
Gatschet, Shawnee MS., 1879 (Shawnee name). ‘Taska- 
rorens.—Duquesne (1754) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 
266, 1858. Taskarosins.—Writer of 1756, ibid., 487 
(misprint). Taskiroras.—Lederer (1670) quoted by 
Hawks, N.C., m1, 51, 1858. Taskororins.—Letter of 
1756 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 480, 1858. Tasks.— 
Spotswood (1717) in Va. Hist. Soc. Coll., n.s., 11, 236, 
1885, ‘Tescarorins.—Document of 1747 in N. Y¥.. Doc. 
Col. Hist., x, 97, 1858. Tewohomomy.—Va. Boundary 
Comrs. (1728) in Col. Rec. N. C., 1, 786, 1886 (? Saponi 
name; Irvine gives the word as Keew-aho, probably a 
misprint). Tharhkarorin.—Vaudreuil (1755) in N.Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., x, 322, 1858. Theskaroriens.—Vau- 
dreuil (1755), ibid., 377. Toscororas.—Trader (1778) 
in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 561, 1853. Toskireros.— 
Lederer map (1670) in Hawks, N.C., 1, 1858. Tous- 
caroros.—Homann Heirs’ map, 1756. Turcaroras.— 
Macauley, N.Y., 1, 178-9, 1829 (misprint). tusca- 
rara.—Hunter (1712) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 343, 
1855. Tuscararo.—Humphreys, Acct., x, 1730. Tus- 
careras.—Memoir of 1727 in N. Y.Doc. Col. Hist., rx, 
998, 1855. Tuscarooroes.—Document of 1726 in Col. 
Rec. N.C., m1, 644, 1886. Tuscarora.—Lords of Trade 
(1712) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 346, 1855. Tusca- 
roras.—Albany Conference (1714) quoted by Ruttenber, 
Tribes Hudson R., 190, 1872. tusCarorase.—Hansen 
(1713) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, 376, 1855. Tusca- 
roraw.—La Tour map, 1782. Tuscarore haga.—Pyr- 
laeus map (ca. 1750) quoted in Am. Antiq., iv. 75, 1882. 
Tuscarorens.—Chauvignerie (1736) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., rx, 1057, 1855. Tuscarories.—Carver, Travels, 
173, 1778. Tuscaroroes.— French & Worley (1710) in 
Day, Penn., 391, 1843. Tuscarow.—Humphreys, Acct., 
26, 1730. Tuscarura.—Lords of Trade (1712) in N.Y. 
Doe. Col. Hist., v, 346, 1855. Tuscaruro.—Spotswood 


(1711) in Col. Rec. N. C., 1, 796, 1886. Tuscoraras.— 
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‘Turkish spy quoted by Malcome, Collection of Letters, 
1739. Tuscorora.—Writer, ca. 1795, in Drake, Bk. 
Inds., bk. 5, 94, 1848. Tuscororoes.—Pollock (1712) 
in Col. Rec. N.C., 1, 893, 1886. Tuscoroura.—Spots- 


wood (1713) ibid., 1, 79, 1886. Tuscorure.—Spots- 
wood (1711), ibid., 1, 782, 1886. Tuscouroro.—Spots- 
wood (1713), ibid., m, 15, 1886. 'T‘us-kai’-y’&’ — 
Hewitt, Onondaga MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1882 (Onon- 
‘daga name), T‘us-ka-o-wa”.—Hewitt, Cayuga MS. 
vocab., B. A. H., 1884 (Cayuga name). Tuskararo.— 
Assembly (1722) in Col. Rec. N. C., 1, 456, 1886. 
‘Tuskaroes.—Document of 1733 in N.Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., v, 963, 1855. Tuskarooroe.—Assembly (1721) 
in Col. Rec. N. C., m1, 428, 1886. tuskarora.—Docu- 
ment of 1711, ibid., 1, 819, 1886. Tuskarorahs.—Pen- 
hallow (1726) in N.H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 79, 1824. 
Tuskarorers.—Albany Conference (1746) in N.Y. 
Doe. Col. Hist., v1, 317, 1855. Tuskarores.—Albany 


Conference (1722), ibid., v, 660, 1855. Tuskarorins.— 


~ Col. Hist., v1, 264, 1855. 


Montreal Conference (1756), ibid., x, 500, 1858. Tuska- 
_ roro.—Assembly of 1723 in Col. Rec. N.C., u, 485, 1886. 
‘Tuskawres.—Albany Conference (1744) in N. Y. Doc. 
T‘us-ke-o’-wa™ —Hewitt, 


- Seneca MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1880 (Seneca name). 


j 


Car, 


‘Tuskeroode.—Irvine (1728) in Col. Rec. N. C., 1, 812, 
1886 (a creek). Tuskeruda.—Va. Boundary Comrs. 
(1728), ibid., 786. Tuskeruros.—Lawson (1700), Hist. 
103, 1860. Tuskierores.—Albany Conference 
(1737) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v1, 107, 1855. Tusko- 
raries.—Goldthwait (1766) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 


_ ist s., x, 121, 1809. Tuskorore.—Albany Conference 


(1715) in N. Y. Doce. Col. Hist., v, 444, 1855. Tusk- 


y roroes.—Assembly of 1723 in Col. Rec. N. C., 1, 485, 
_ 1886. Tusks.—Spotswood (1713), ibid., 26. Tusku- 
_ rora.—Assembly of 1714, ibid., 140. Tusquarores.— 


© v, 713, 1855. 


Albany Conference (1724) in N.Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
Tusqueroro.—Document of 1711 in Col. 
Rec. N. C., 1, 818, 1886. 


Tushkisath (Tuckis’a'th). A sept of the 


- 


 Toquart, a Nootka tribe—Boas in 6th Rep. 
_N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Tutchonekutchin (‘crow people’). A Kut- 
chin tribe on Yukon r. from Klondike r. to 

_ Ft. Selkirk, Yukon ter. They number about 
1,100 and differ but little from their Kutchin 


- neighbours below. 
_ Caribou Indians.—Dall in Cont. N.A. Ethnol., 1, 32, 
_ 1877 (so called by Hudson’s Bay Co. people). Carribou 
_Indians.—Ross, MS. notes on Tinne, B.A.E, Crow 
_ People.—Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 32, 1877. Gens 
de bois.—Whymper, Alaska, 255, 1869. Gens des 
_ Foux.—Dall, Alaska, 429, 1870. Gens-de-wiz.—Ray- 
mond in U. §. Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869, 593, 1870 (misprint). 
Klo-a-tsul-tshik’.—Dawson in Rep. Geol. Sury. Can. 
1888, 2028, 1889. Mountain Indians.—Hardisty in 
Smithson. Rep. 1866, 311, 1872. Nehaunee.—Dall in 
Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 32, 1877 (so called by Hudson’s 
Bay Co.men). Tatanchaks.—Colyer in U. S. Ind. Aff. 
- Rep. 1869, 593, 1870. Tatanchakutchin.—Raymond, 
in Jour. Am.Geog. Soc., 11, 178, 1873. Tatanchok-Kut- 
chin.—Whymper in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 233, 1868. 
-Tatchone Kutchin.—Keane in Stanford, Compend., 
E 464, 1878. Touchon-ta-Kutchin.—Kirkby in Smith- 
son. Rep. 1864, 418, 1865. Touchon-tay Kutchin.— 
Kirkby (1862) quoted by Hind, Lab. Penin., 1, 254, 1863. 
_ Tit-chohn’-kiit-chin.—Dall in Proc. Am. A. A.S.,379, 


 -:1886, Tutchéne-Kutchin.—Dall, Alaska, 429, 1870. 
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Tutchone-kut’qin.—Morice in Anthropos, 1, 506, 1906, 
Tutchon Kutchin.—Whymper, Alaska, 271, 1869. 
Tutch-tin-th’ kitchin.—Ross, Notes on Tinne, S.I., 
MS. 474, Titcone-kut’qin.—Morice in Anthropos, 1, 
261, 1906 (=‘crow people’). Wood Indians.—Dawson 
in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., 2028. 1889 (so called by fur 
traders). 

Tutelo. One of the eastern Siouan tribes, 
formerly living in Virginia and North Carolina, 
but now extinct. Hale (Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
Mar. 2, 1883) first made it known that the 
Tutelo language pertained to the Siouan 
stock, a discovery which, followed by the 
investigations of Gatschet, Mooney, and J. O. 
Dorsey, brought to light the fact that a con- 
siderable group of Siouan tribes formerly in- 
habited the piedmont region of Virginia and 
the Carolinas. The relation of the Tutelo 
appears to have been most intimate with the 
Saponi, the language of the two tribes being 
substantially the same. Their intimate asso- 
ciation with the Occaneechi and their allied 
tribes indicates ethnic relationship. The his- 
tory of the Tutelo is virtually the same as 
that of the Saponi. The name Tutelo, al- 
though by the English commonly used to 
designate a particular tribe, was by the Iro- 
quois applied as a generic term for all the 
Siouan tribes of Virginia and Carolina, being 
applied more particularly to the allied tribes 
gathered at Fort Christanna. They are 
first mentioned by Capt. John Smith in 
1609 under the names of Monacan and 
Mannahoac, with many subtribes, occupy- 
ing the upper waters of James and Rap- 
pahannock rs., Va., and described by him 
as very barbarous, subsisting chiefly on the 
products of the chase and wild fruits. They 
were at constant war with the Powhatan 
Indians and in mortal dread of the Iroquois. 
Lederer, in his exploration from Virginia into 
North Carolina in 1670, passed through their 
territory and mentions the names of Nahyssan 
(Monahassanough) and Sapon (Saponi). In 
their frontier position at the base of the moun- 
tains the Saponi and Tutelo were directly in 
the path of the Iroquois, 

Unable to withstand the constant attacks 
of these northern enemies, they abandoned 
this locality some time between 1671 and 1701, 
and removed to the junction of Staunton and 
Dan rs., where they established themselves 
near their friends and kinsmen, the Occaneechi, 
occupying two of the islands in the Roanoke 
immediately below the forks, the Tutelo set- 
tling on the upper one. How long they re- 
mained here is unknown; it is certain, how- 
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ever, that in 1701 Lawson found the Saponi 
on Yadkin r., N.C., and says that the Tutelo 
were living in the neighbouring mountains 
toward the w., probably about the headwaters 
of the Yadkin. At this time, according to 
Lawson, the 5 Siouan tribes, the Tutelo, 
Saponi, Keyauwee, Occaneechi, and Shakori, 
numbered together only about 750 souls. Soon 
after Lawson’s visit they all moved in toward 
the white settlements, and, crossing the Roan- 
oke, occupied a village called Sapona town, a 
short distance B. of the river, about 15 m. w. 
of the present Windsor, Bertie co., N.C. Soon 
after this they removed and settled near Ft. 
Christanna. : 

In 1722, through the efforts of the Colonial 
governments, peace was finally made between 
the Iroquois and the Virginia tribes. In 
consequence the Saponi and Tutelo some years 
later moved to the N. and settled on the 
Susquehanna at Shamokin, Pa., under Iro- 
quois protection, later moving up the river 
to Skogari. Their chiefs were allowed to sit 
in the great council of the Six Nations. In 
1763 the two tribes, together with the Nanti- 
coke and Conoy, numbered, according to Sir 
Wm. Johnson, 200 men, possibly 1,000 souls. 
In 1771 the Tutelo were settled on the x. side 
of Cayuga inlet, about 3 m. from the s. end of 
the lake, in a town called Coreorgonel, which 
was destroyed in 1779 by Gen. Sullivan. The 
last surviving full-blooded Tutelo known was 
Nikonha, from whom Hale obtained the lin- 
guistic material by which he determined the 
relation of the tribe to the Siouan stock. He 
died in 1871. It is believed there are still a 
few mixed-bloods in Canada, but the last one 
who could speak the language was John Key, 
or Gostango (‘Below the Rock’), whose Tutelo 
name was Nastabon (‘One Step’), and who 
died in 1898, aged about 80 years (Chadwick, 
People of the Long-house, 19, 1897; Boyle in 
Ann. Archzol. Rep. Ontario, 55, pl. xv, b, 
1898). Lawson describes the Tutelo as “‘tall, 
likely men, having great plenty of buffaloes, 
elks, and bears, with every sort of deer amongst 
them, which strong food makes large, robust 
bodies.” Nevertheless the evidence is clear 
that they were cultivators of the soil and relied 
thereon to a large extent for subsistence. The 
photograph of Nokinha, given by Hale, shows 
a face full oval in outline and large features 
of an almost European cast, ‘‘evidently,” says 
Hale, ‘not individual or family traits, as they 
reappear in the Tutelo half-breeds on the 
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to Nikonha.”’ On the other hand, Zeisberger, 
who visited the remnant of the tribe while 
settled at Shamokin, speaks of the village as 
“the only town on the continent inhabited by 
Tuteloes, a degenerate remnant of thieves and 
drunkards.’ Lederer describes the Nahyssan 
chief as an absolute monarch, and the people 
as tall, warlike, and rich. In their temples, 
or medicine lodges, they had large quantities 
of pearls, which they had taken in war from 
more southern tribes. Their tribal ensign 
consisted of three arrows. 

Consult Hale in Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., xx1, 
No. 114, 1883; Mooney Siouan Tribes of the 
East, 1894. 


(3. M.) 
Kattera.—De l’Isle, map 41, in Kitchin, New Atlas, 
1800. Nahyssan.—Lederer, Discov., 9, 1672 (Mooney 
regards this as a form of Yesan). Shateras.—Bello- 
mont (1699) in N.Y. Doc. Col. Hist., tv, 488, 1854. 
Taderighrones.—Ibid., index, 312, 1861. Tadirigh- 
rone.—Albany conf. (1722). ibid., v, 660, 1855. Ta- 
teras.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 100, 1816. Tedar- 
ighroones.—Lond. doc. 31 (1753) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hist., v1, 811, 1855. Tedarrighroones.—Doc. of 1753, 
ibid., 812. Tedderighroones.—N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
index, 312, 1861. Tedirighroonas.—Doc. of 1756, 
ibid., vir, 55, 1856. Tehdtirigh—Hale in Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., xx1, No. 114, A, 11, 1883. Tehuttili.— 
Ibid. Tentilves.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 129, 
1816. Tetarighroones.—Doc. of 1753 in N. Y. Doe. 
Col. Hist., v1, 814, 1855. Teuteloe——Macauley, Hist. 
N. Y. u, 180, 1829. Thedirighroonas.—N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist. Index, 312, 1861. Thoderighroonas.—Doc. 
of 1756, ibid., vir, 136, 1856. Tiederighroenes.—Doc. 
of 1759, ibid., 380. Tiederighroonas.—Doc. of 1755, 
ibid., v1, 982, 1855. Tiederighroones.—N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., Index, 312, 1861. Tiederigoene.—Stone, 
Life of Sir William Johnson, 1, 485, note, 1865. Tieder- 
igroenes.—Doc. of 1755 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v1, 
964, 1855. Tititei.Hale in Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
xx, No. 114, A, 11, 1884. Tititerih.—Ibid. Toalag- 
hreghroonees.—Doc. of 1748 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
vi, 447, 1855. ‘Toalaghreghsoonees.—Doc. of 1748, 
ibid., 441. Toataghreghroones.—Ibid., note. To- 
derechrones.—Ibid., v, 671, 1855. Toderichroone.— 
Ibid., 491. Todericks.—Boudinot, Star in the West, 
100, 1816. Todevighrono.—Johnson, map (1771) 
quoted by Hale in Proc. Am, Philos. Soc., xx1, No. 114, 
A, 8, 1884 (misprint). Todirichrones.—Hale, ibid., 5, 
Todirichroones.—Doc. 1722 in N. Y. Doc. Col. 


Hist., v, 673, 1855. Tolera.—Batts (1671), ibid,. 
mr, 194, 1853. Tolere.—Lambreville (1686), ibid., 
489. Toleri—N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., index, 313, 
1861. Tortero.—Logan, Hist. So. Car. 1, 33, 
1859. Totaly.—Macauley, Hist. N. Y., mu, 166, 
1829. Totaro.—Harrison, letter to Dorsey, May 


25, 1886 (present name of a district in Brunswick co., 
Va., between Lawrenceville and Belfield). Toteloes.— 
Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, rz, 196, 1853. Totera.—Clay- 
ton (1671) in Fernow, Ohio Valley, 223, 1890. To- 
teras.—Brickell, Nat. Hist. N. Car., 343, 1737. Toteri. 
—N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., index, 313, 1861. Toteroes.— 
Doe. of 1722, ibid., v, 673, 1855. Toteros.—Gallatin 
in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 85, 1836. Totierono.— 
Paris doc. 12 (1756) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., x, 500 
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1858. Totiri.—Paris doe. 8 (1736), ibid., rx, 1057, 1855. 
Totora.—Clayton (1671) quoted by Fernow, Ohio Val., 
221, 1890. Tottero.—Spotswood (1711) quoted by 
Burk, Va., 1, 89, 1805. Totteroy.—D’Anville (1746), 
map 50, in Kitchin, New Atlas, 1800. Tutaloes.—Chad- 
wick, People of the Long-house, 19, 1897. Tutecoes.— 
Stone, Life of Sir Wm. Johnson, u, 487, 1865. Tut- 
eeves.—Doc., of 1764 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vu, 
641, 1856. Tutelas.—Brainerd (1745) quoted by Day, 
Penn., 525, 18438. Taitele.—Gatschet, MS., B.A.E. 
(Shawnee name). Tutelo.—Shea, Cath. Miss., 24, 1855. 
Tuteloes.—Doc. of 1700 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vim, 
229, 1857. Tiitie—Hale in Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
xxi, No. 114, 11, 1884. Tutiloes.—Davies, Mod. Geog. 
532, 1805. Tutloe.—Macauley, Hist. N. Y., u, 169, 
1829. Tuttelars.—Doc. of 1756 in Rupp, Northampton 
Co., Pa., 106, 1845. Tuttelee.—Jones, Ojebway Inds., 
21, 1861, Tutulor.—Peters (1761) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 4th s., rx, 440, 1870. Yesah.—Hale in Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., xxi., No. 114, A, 11, 1884. Ye-sa™.—Hale, 
letter to Powell, B.A.E., 1877 (own name). Yesang.— 
Hale, op. cit., 11. 


Tutonaguy. A village in 1535 on the n. 
bank of St. Lawrence r., 25 leagues above the 
site of Quebec.—Cartier (1534) quoted in 
Hakluyt, Prin. Navigations, 235, 1598. 


Tuvak. A Tahagmiut Eskimo village on 
the Nn. coast of Ungava, long. 70°.—Hind, 
Lab. Penin., 11, map, 1863. 


Tuwanek (Tiawdneke). A Seechelt sept 
which formerly lived at the head of Narrows 


arm, Seechelt inlet, Brit. Col—Hill-Tout in 


Jour. Anthr. Inst., 25, 1904. 


Tyee. 1. A man of importance; a chief; 
somebody. 2. Important; superior; great. The 
word is used in parts of the Pacific coast: from 
tyee ‘chief,’ in the Chinook jargon, a term 
ultimately derived from the Nootka dialect of 
the Wakashan family. 

(A. F. C.) 


Tyendinaga (named in honour of Thayen- 
danegea, q.v.). A Mohawk reservation of 
about 17,000 acres of tillable land, occupied 
in 1911 by 1,343 Indians, on the bay of Quinte 
near the E. end of lake Ontario, in Hastings 
co. Ontario. The Indians are known officially 
as “Mohawks of the Bay of Quinte.”—Can. 
Ind. Aff. Reps. 


Tzauamuk (refers to the noise of rolling 
stones in the bed of a stream). A Ntlakya- 
pamuk village 6 or 7 m. above Boston Bar, 
Fraser r., Brit. Col.; pop. 5 in 1897, when last 
separately enumerated. 


Chomok.—Can. Ind. Aff., 230, 1884. Chomok- 
Spayam.—Ibid., 418, 1898 (names of two towns com- 
bined). Tay-ab-Muck.—Can. Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. 
Tsa’/umak.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 169, 
1900. Tzau’/Amuk.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. 
Can., 5, 1899. 
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Uchucklesit. A Nootka tribe on Uchuck- 
lesit harbour, Barkley sd., w. coast of Van- 
couver id., Brit. Col. Pop. 35 in 1911. Their 
principal village is Elhlateese. 


Cojuklesatuch.—Grant in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 293, 
1857. Hautcu’k'tlés’ath.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 31, 1890. How-chuck-les-aht.—Can. 
Ind, Aff., 308, 1879. Howchucklus-aht.—Brit. Col. 
map, 1872. Howchuk-lis-aht.—Can. Ind. Aff. 1897, 
357, 1898. Howchuklisat.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. u, 158, 
1901. Howschueselet.—Kelley, Oreg., 68, 1830. Ouch- 
uchlisit.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251, 1861. Ouchuk-lis- 
aht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 51, 1875. 


Uclenu. Mentioned by Kane (Wand. in 
N. A., app., 1859) as the name of a tribe 
occupying Scott id., n. w. of Vancouver id., 
Brit. Col. According to Boas it is the name 
of the island “Yutl,” belonging to the Nakom- 
gilisala, compounded with -énoq ‘inhabitants 
Oleg 


Ucluelet. A Nootka tribe at the n. en- 
trance of Barkley sd., w. coast of Vancouver 
id., Brit. Col. Not to be confounded with the 
Lekwiltok. Their principal town is Ittatso; 
pop. 150 in 1904, 134 in 1911. 


Emih-wilh-laht.—Can, Ind. Aff., 310, 1892. Ewlb- 
wiehaht—lIbid, pt. 2, 158, 1901. Ewlhwiehaht.— 
Ibid., pt. 2, 74, 1902. Ewl-hwilh-aht.—Ibid., 357, 
1897. Ucle-tah.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 251,1862. Ucla- 
let.—Swan, MS., B. A. E. Usgluxlatuch.—Grant in 
Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 298, 1857. W-Itoo-ilth-aht.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 308, 1879. Yongletats.—Domenech, 
Deserts, 445, 1860. Youchehtaht.—Brit. Col. map, 
1872. You-clul-aht.—Sproat, Savage Life, 308, 1868. 
Yutli’lath.—Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 31, 
1890. 

Udekumaig (adi‘kamdg, 
meaning whitefish—W. J.). 
Chippewa. 
Ad-dik-kun-maig.—Tanner, Narr., 314, 1830. Adi- 
‘kamag.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 1907. Ude-kumaig.— 
Warren (1852) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 44, 1885. 


Ugjuktung (‘abounding in seal’). An Oko- 
miut Eskimo winter village of the Sauming- 
miut subtribe in Baffin island.—Boas in 
Deutsche Geog. Blatt., vir, 32, 1885. 


Ugjulirmiut (‘people possessing seal’). A 
tribe of Eskimo occupying King William id. 
and Adelaide penin., Arctic coast. These are 
the Eskimo who fell heir to the wrecked ship 
of Franklin. The Netchilirmiut, who in recent 
times regularly visited King William island, 
became mixed with the Ugjulirmiut. Their 
village is Kingmiktuk. 
Kfpikeptalopméut.—Petitot in Bib. Ling. et Ethn, Am., 
1m, xi, 1876 (sig. ‘islanders’: Kopagmiut name). Oo- 
geoo-lik.—Ross, Second Voy., 308, 1835. Ook-joo- 


lik.—Gilder, Schwatka’s Search, 85, 1881. Ookwolik.— 
Ibid., 199. Ugjulik.—Boas in Zeitschr. Ges. Erdk., 226, 


‘caribou fish,’ 
A gens of the 
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1883. Usjulirmiut.—Boas in Trans. Anthr. Soc. Wash., 
xu, 101, 1885. Ukdschulik.—Schwatka quoted in 
Ausland, 653, 1885. Ukdsh@lik.—Schwatka in Century 
Mag., xxu, 76, 1881. 

Uslariak. A winter settlement of the 
Aivilirmiut Eskimo at the entrance of Repulse 
bay, N. end of Hudson bay. 

Uslariaq.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 447, 1888. 


Uglirn. A winter settlement of Iglulirmiut 
Eskimo on an island in n. w. Fox channel, N. 
Hudson bay. 

Ooslit.—Parry, Second Voy., 359, 1824. Ooglitt.— 
Lyons, Priv. Jour., 406, 1825. Uglirn.—Boas in 6th 
Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 

Uissuit. Dwarfs which the Central Eskimo 
believe to inhabit the depths of the sea. They 
fish for them with hook and line, but none is 
ever caught, because, it is believed, when one 
is hooked and drawn up, as soon as he comes 
near the surface he flashes his legs above 
water and dives below.—Boas in 6th Rep. 
B. A. E., 621, 1888. 


Ukadlik. A winter village of Nugumiut 
Eskimo on the coast between Frobisher bay 
and Cumberland sd.,; Baffin island. 


Ukadliq.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E,, 
-Ukadlixk.—Boas in Petermanns Mitteil., 
No. 80, 67, 1885. 


422, 1888. 
xyil, suppl., 


Ukiadliving (‘autumn settlement’). A win- 
ter settlement of Okomiut Eskimo of Saumia 
on N. Cumberland sd., Baffin id.: pop. 17 in 


1883. 

Okkiadliving.—Boas in Trans. Anthr. Soc. Wash., 111 
98, 1885. Ukiadliving.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
map, 1888; Boas in Petermanns Mitteil., No. 80, 70, 
1885. Ukiolik.—Rink, Eskimo Tribes, 33, 1887. 


Ukusiksalik. A winter village of the 
Aivirlirmiut Eskimo on Wager inlet, N. w. 
Hudson bay.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 449, 
1888. 


Ukusiksalirmiut (‘people possessing pot- 
stone kettles’). A tribe of the Central Eskimo 
living on Back r., Kee., and formerly on the 
shores of Boothia penin. According toSchwatka 
they are nearly extinct, the few survivors 
living at Dangerous rapids. They live on 
musk-ox and fish, do not hunt seal, and have 
no fuel. 

Oogueesik Salik.—Schwatka in Science, 543, 1884. 
Oosguensik-salik-Innuits.—Ausland, 653, 1885. Oo- 
queesiksillik.—Schwatka in Century, xx, map, 1881. 
Ootkooseek-kalingmceoot.—Franklin, Journ. to Polar 
Sea, mu, 42, 1824. Stone Kettle Esquimaux.—lIbid. 
Thleweechodezeth.—Back, Narr., map, 1836. Uku- 
siksalik.—Boas in 6th Rep. B.A.E., 458, 1888. Ukusik- 
salingmiut.—Boas in Trans. Anthr. Soc. Wash., m1, 
101, 1885. Ukusiksalirmiut.—Boas in 6th Rep. B.A. 
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E., 458, 1888. Ukusiksillik.—Klutschak, Als Eskimo 
unter den Eskimo, map, 64, 1881. Utku-hikalik.— 
Richardson, Polar Regions, 170, 1861. Ut-ku-hikaling- 
méut.—Ibid., 300. Ut-ku-sik-kaling-me’ ut.—Rich- 
ardson, Arct. Exped., 1, 362, 1851. Utkusiksalik.— 
Boas in Zeitsch. Ges. f. Erdk., 226, 1883. Utkutciki- 
alifi-méut.—Petitot in Bib. Ling. et Ethn, Am., 11, xi, 
1876. Uvkusigsalik.—Rink, Eskimo Tribes, 33, 1887. 
Ulksin (U'lk's’n, ‘point’?). A Squawmish 
village community on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col. 
—Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 475, 1900. 


Umanaktuak. A winter settlement of 
Talirpia Okomiut Eskimo on an island near 
the s. w. coast of Cumberland sd., not far from 
the entrance, Baffin id. 


Annanactook.—Kumlien in Bull. 15, U. S. Nat. Mus., 
15, 1879. Umanaqtuaqg.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
426, 1888. Umanaktuax.—Boas in Petermanns Mit- 
teil., xvit, No. 80, p. 70, 1885. : 


Umiak. See Oomiak. 


Undl-skadjins-gitunai (Anz squadji’ns 
gitAna’~i, ‘Gituns on the river Skadjins’). A 
subdivision of the Gituns, a Haida family of 
the Eagle clan living at Masset, Q. C. ids. 
The name was derived from that of a small 
stream which flows into the upper expansion 
of Masset inlet, and upon which they used to 
camp.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 275, 1905. 


Upeshipow. A tribe, related to the Cree, 
living near the ©. coast of James bay, Quebec, 
between Rupert and Great Whale rs., border- 
ing on the Eskimo of Ungavapenin. One band, 
the Winnepeskowuk, lived on Eastmain r., an- 
other was said to live on Moose r., probably 
the Monsoni, who were doubtless a cognate 
if not the same tribe. 


Upe-shi-pow.—Hutchins (1770) quoted by Richardson, 
Arct. Exped., i, 38, 1851. 


Upper Fraser Band. One of 4 subdivisions — 


oy a ae 


of the Upper Ntlakyapamuk of the interior — 


of British Columbia. 


Staxa’yux.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., m, 170, 
1900. Upper Fraser band.—Ibid. 


Upper Kutenai. The larger of the 2 
divisions of the Kutenai, speaking a different 
dialect and more amenable to civilizing in- 
fluences than the Lower Kutenai. They live 


in the region inclosed between the Selkirks and — 
Rocky mts., on the lakes at the head of | 


Columbia r., and on upper Kootenay r., B.C. 
Their sub-divisions are Akiskenukenik, Akam- 
nik, Akanekunik, and Akiyenik. 

Ki’tona’qa.— Chamberlain in 8th Rep. N. W. Tribes 


Can., 6, 1892. Upper Kootanais.—Mayne, Brit. Col., 
298, 1862. Upper Kootanie.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
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: 

4 Comp. Vocabs., 1248, 1884. Upper Kootenay.—Boas 
in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 10, 1889. Upper Koo- 
tenuha.—Tolmie and Dawson, op. cit. 


Upper Thompson Indians. The Ntlak- 
_ yapamuk on Fraser r, and its tributaries above 

-Cisco, Brit. Col. They embody 4 minor 
_ divisions: the Lytton, Upper Fraser, Spence 
Bridge, and Nicola bands. : 
Nku’kQmamux.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
1, 168, 1900 (=‘people above’). Upper Thompsons.— 
Ibid. 

Utikimitung. A village of the Talirping- 
miut Okomiut Eskimo, on the gs. shore of 
Cumberland sd., Baffin id. 

Utiqimitung.—Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 


Utlums. An abandoned Salishan village 
on the s. side of Galiano id., Brit. Col. 
_ Ut-lums.—Dawson, Can. Geol. Surv., map, 1887. 


Viger. A Malecite settlement in Viger 
township, Temiscouata co., Quebec, containing 
106 inhabitants in 1911. 


3 Wabezhaze (‘marten’). A gens of the Chip- 
E pewa. 

Wa-be-zhaze’.—Morgan, Anc. Soc., 166, 1877. WAb- 
ishesh.—Gatschet, Ojibwa MS., B.A.E., Waub-ish- 
ash-e.—Warren in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 44, 1885. 

Wachapalaschuk (Wachap’dlaschuk). The 

name of an ancestor of a gens of the Kwakiutl 
proper; also applied to the gens itself (Boas 
‘ in Petermanns Mitteil., pt. 5, 131, 1887). 


: Wachaskesouek. A tribe mentioned in 
_ 1648, in connection with bands of the Ottawa, 
_ as allies of the Hurons, living s. of lake Huron. 
r 


Ouachaskesouek.—Jes. Rel. 1648, 62, 1858. Wach- 
askesouek.—Jes. Rel., m1, index, 1858. 


Wachegami (prob. ‘beaver-dam lake,’ or 
possibly ‘shining lake.’—Hewitt). An un- 
' identified tribe or band living in Canada wn. 
of lake Nipissing; probably named from a lake 
_ on which they resided.* 


3 Ouachegami.—Jes. Rel. 1640, 34, 1858. Wachegami. 
_ —dJes. Rel., 1, index. 


aN ee ae 


Pa as 


_ Waddington Harbour Indians. A body 
of Salish of Fraser River agency, Brit. Col., 
numbering 37 in 1895, the last time the name 
_ appears. 
Waddington Harbour.—Can. Ind. Aff., 277, 1894. 
_ Wadington Harbour.—Ibid., 189, 1883. 
Wadjahonak (‘those who seek -a living’). 
_ The name given by the Algonkin of Oka (q.v.) 
~ to the Iroquois women of the same settlement 


* 
x 


_ *Probably Shining-tree lake in Gowganda dist., N. E. 
of Sudbury, Ont. 
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on account of their custom of peddling their 
manufactures to the neighbouring whites, a 
thing which the Algonkin women of Oka 
never do.—Cuoq, Lexique Algonquine, 416, 
1886. 


Waitlas. A village of the Goasila at the 
mouth of Samo r., Smith inlet, Brit. Col. 
Oi-cle-la.—Kane, Wand., in N. A., app., 1859.- Wy-= 
cless.—Boas in Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., 226, 1887. 

Wakashan Family. A linguistic family 
occupying the w. coast of British Columbia 
between lat. 54° and 50° 30’, the n. and w. 
portions of Vancouver id., and the extreme 
N.wW. corner of Washington, nearly to lat. 48°. 
The name is derived from waukash, ‘good,’ 
which Cook heard at Friendly cove, Nootka 
sd., and supposed to be the name ot a tribe. 
The culture of these people is almost identical 
with that of the coast Salish to the S. and E. 
of them, and with that of the Tsimshian, 
Haida, and Tlingit in the N. In physical 
characteristics they rather approach the coast 
Salish, and their language conforms in type 
most closely with that of the Salish and Chim- 
akuan. Juan de Fuca probably reached the 
coast of British Columbia and was the first 
white man to see the lands of the Wakashan. 
If Fuentes be not an imaginary person, nor 
his voyage a fable, he sailed in 1640 through 
the archipelago where the Wakashan live.* 
Ensign Juan Perez is believed to have anchored 
in Nootka sd. in 1774. In the following year 
Bodega and Maurelle passed along the Wa- 
kashan coast on their way s. In 1786 English 
vessels under Capts. Hanna, Portlock, and 
Dixon called at this coast, and, from that time, 
visits of British and American trading vessels 
were constant, Nootka in particular being 
much frequented. Between 1792 and 1794 
Capt. George Vancouver, R.N., the famous 
British explorer, made the first accurate and 
detailed survey of the coast. In 1803 the 
Boston, of Boston, of Mass., was destroyed 
by the people of Nootka, and all on board 
except two persons were killed. From the 
account of one of these, John R. Jewitt, 
we have important information regarding the 
tribes of the w. coast of Vancouver id. The 
Hudson’s Bay Co. established a post at 
Victoria in 1843, and from that time relations 
with the natives became more intimate. Since . 
then the native population has pretty steadily 
declined. Mission stations have been estab- 
lished at many points with considerable 


*Both voyages are utterly discredited. 
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Success in the n., but half of the southern 
Kwakiutl still hold to their ancient customs 
and beliefs. Most of the Nootka have been 
converted by Roman Catholic missionaries. 
Wakashan dwellings were large structures of 
huge cedar beams and planks, and stood in 
a row fronting the sea. Each accommodated 
several families which had separate fires. The 
canoe was one of the essentials of existence on 
these shores, where there were no better sea- 
men than the tribes of the w. coast of Van- 
eouver id. These and a few of the neighbouring 
tribes in Washington were the only people 
who pursued and killed the whale, others being 
content to wait until the animals drifted 
ashore dead. For the rest of their diet they 
depended mainly upon fish, but they also 
hunted land and sea animals and collected 
shell-fish, roots, and berries, each family own- 
ing its own fishing grounds and salmon creeks, 
which it guarded jealously. Although good 
carvers of wood, they were excelled in this 
respect by the Haida and Tlingit. The nor- 
thern tribes, the Heiltsuk Kwakiutl, reckoned 
descent in the female line; but the southern 
tribes, though in a transitional stage, are rather 
to be reckoned in the paternal stage. Inter- 
tribal warfare was constant and slavery an 
institution. Head flattening was practised by 
the tribes of Vancouver id. The potlatch was 
one of the cardinal institutions, and around it 
centred a large part of the social and religious 
interests of the people. Owing mainly to 
smallpox and vices, the number of Wakashan 
has fallen off steadily since their first contact 
with whites. In 1909 there were enumerated 
in the Dominion of Canada 4,150, to which 
are to be added 484 Makah in Washington; 
total, 4,584. Of these, 2,090 were Kwakiutl 
and 2,494 Nootka. (Ses) 


> Wakash.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., 1, 15, 
=306, 1836 (of Nootka Sound; gives Jewitt’s vocab.); 
“Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 1. pt, 1, 77, 1848 
(based on Newittee); Berghaus (1851), Physik. Atlas, 
map 17, 1852; Gallatin in Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, 1, 
402, 1853 (includes Newittee and Nootka Sound); 
Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 73, 1856 (of 
Wancouver id.); Latham, Opuscula, 340, 1860; Latham, 
El. ‘Comp. Philol., 403, 1862 (Tlaoquatsh and Wakash 
proper; Nitka and congeners also referred to here). 
<Wakash.—Latham, Nat. Hist. Man., 301, 1850 (n- 
eludes Naspatle, proper Nutkans, Tlaoquatsh, Nittenat, 
Klasset, Klallems; the last named is Salishan). =Wa- 
kashan.—Powell in 7th Rep. B. A. E., 128, 1891. 
XNootka-Columbian.—Scouler in Jour. Roy. Geog. 
Soc., x1, 221, 1841 (ncludes Vancouver id., Haeelt- 
zuk, Billechoola, Tlaoauatch, Kawitchen, Noosda- 
lum, Squallyamish, Cheenooks) ; Prichard, Phys. Hist. 
Mankind, v, 435, 1847 (follows Scouler);. Latham in 
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Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 162, 1848 (remarks on Scou- 
er’s group of this name); Latham, Opuscula, 257, 1860 
(the same). <Nootka.—Hale in U.S. Expl. Exped., v1, 
220, 569, 1846 (proposes family to include tribes of 
Vancouver id. and tribes on south side of Fuca str.). 
>Nutka.—Buschmann, Neu-Mexico, 329, 1858. >Noot- 
ka.—Gatschet in Mag. Am. Hist., 170, 1877 (mentions 
only Makah, and Classet tribes of cape Flattery); 
Gatschet in Beach, Ind. Misc., 446, 1877. XNootkahs. 
—Keane in Stanford, Compend., Cent. and So. Am., 
473, 1878 (includes Muchlahts, Nitinahts, Ohyahts, 
Manosahts, and Quoquoulths of present family, together 
with a number of Salishan tribes). XNootka.—Ban- 
croft, Nat. Races, m1, 564, 608, 1882 (a heterogeneous 
group, largely Salishan, with Wakashan, Skittagetan, 
and other families represented). >Straits of Fuca.— 
Gallatin in Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., m, 134, 306, 1836 
(vocabulary of, referred here with doubt; considered 
distinct by Gallatin). xSouthern.—Scouler in Jour. 
Roy. Geog. Soec., x1, 224, 1841 (same as his Nootka- 
Columbian above). XInsujar.—Scouler, ibid., (same 
as his Nootka-Columbian above). MHaeltzuk.—La- 
tham in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 155, 1848 (cites 
Tolmie’s vocab.; spoken from 50° 30’ to 53° 30’); Latham, 
Opuscula, 251, 1860 (the same). >Haeeltsuk and 
Hailtsa.—Latham, Nat. Hist. Man., 300, 1850 (includes 
Hyshalla, Hyhysh, Esleytuk, Weekenoch, Nalatsenoch, 
Quagheuil, Tlatla-Shequilla, Lequeeltoch). >Hailtsa.— 
Latham in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 72, 1856; Busch- 
mann, Neu-Mexico, 322, 1858; Latham, Opuscula, 339, 
1860; Latham, El. Comp. Philol., 401, 1862 (includes 
coast dialects between Hawkesbury id., Broughton 
archipelago, and northern portion of Vancouver id.). 
>Ha eelb zuk.—Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v. 487, 1855; 
Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859 (or Ballabola; a census 
of N. W. tribes classified by language). >Ha-ilt’- 
zukh.—Dall, after Gibbs, in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, 
144, 1877 (vocabularies of Bel-bella of Milbanke sd. and 
of Kwakiitl.)’ <Nass.—Gallatin in Trans. Am. Ethnol. 
Soc. m, pt. 1, c. 1848. <Naass.—Gallatin, ibid., 77 
(includes Hailstla, Haceltzuk, Billechola, Chimeysan); 
Gallatin in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, ur, 402, 1853 (in- 
cludes Huitsla). <Nass.—Bancroft, Nat. Races, m1, 
564, 606, 1882 (includes Hailtza of present family). 
>Aht.—Sproat, Savage. Life, app., 312, 1868 (name 
suggested for family instead of Nootka-Columbian); 
Tolmic and Dawson, Comp. Vocabs., 50, 1884 (vocab. 
of Kaiookwaht). Puget Sound Group.—Keane in 
Stanford, Compend., Cent. and So. Am., 460, 474, 1878. 
xHydahs.— Keane, ibid., 473 (includes Hailtzas of the 
present family). >Kwakiool.—Tolmie and Dawson, 
Comp. Vocabs., 27-48, 1884 (vocabs. of Haishilla, 
Hailtzuk, Kwiha, Likwiltoh septs; also map showing 
family domain). >Kwa’kiutl.—Boas in Petermanns 
Mitteil., 130, 1887 (general account of family, with list 
of tribes). 


Wakouingouechiwek. An Algonquian 
tribe or band living on a river about 60 leagues 
s. of Hudson bay and 150 leagues n. w. of 
Three Rivers, Quebec. They were probably 
a part of the Mistassin living on Marten r. 


xK8ax8ax8chiouets.—Jes. Rel., Lx, 244, 1900. K8a- 
K8chi8ets.—Jes. Rel., Lxm, 248, 1900. Koitiakoii- 
kotiesiotiek.—Jes. Rel. 1672, 54, 1858. Kouakouikoue- 
siwek.—Jes. Rel., Lxxu1, 60, 1901. Kwakwakou- 
chiouets.—Ibid., Lx, 245. Ouakouingouechiouek.— 
Jes. Rel. 1658, 20, 1858. Oukouingouechiouek.—Ibid. 
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Walas (Wa’las, ‘the great ones’). A gens 
of the Nakoaktok and of the Mamalelekala 
Kwakiutl tribes—Boas in Rep. U. 8S. Nat. 
Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. 


Walas Kwakiutl (‘the great Kwakiutl’). A 
sept of the true Kwakiutl, comprising the 
Tsentsenkaio, Gyekem, Waulipoe, Tlekem, 
and Tletlkete gentes. Pop. 30 in 1889, the 


last time they were enumerated separately. 
La’kuilila.—Boas in Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1895, 330, 
1897 (‘the tramps’: a nickname). Lock-qua-lillas.— 
Lord, Natur. in Brit. Col., 1, 165, 1866. Wa/’/las Kwa- 
kiutl.— Boas, op. cit., 330. Walis-kwa-ki-ool.—Daw- 
son in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. u, 65, 1887. Waw- 
lis-knahkewlth.—Can. Ind. Aff., 189, 1884. Waw-lis- 
knahk-newith.—Ibid., 1889, 270, 1890. 
Walasnomogois. An ancestor of a Kwa- 
kiutl gens whose name was sometimes given 
to the gens itself—Boas in Petermanns Mit- 


teil., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Wamnughaoin. (‘shell ear pendant’). A 
band of the Sihasapa or Blackfoot Sioux. 
Wamnuga-oin-—Dorsey in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 219, 
1897. Wamnuxa-oi".—Ibid. 

Wampum (the contracted form of New 
England Algonquian wampiimpeak, wamptm- 
peage, or wampdémpeag, expressed phonetically 
as wa pa piak or warbarbiag, the component 
lexical elements of which are wamp, for watb, 
a derivative of wab, ‘(being) white’; wmpe or 
ompe, for a*bi or a"pi, ‘a string (of shell-beads)’; 
ak or ag, the grammatic sign of the animate 
plural. As the native expression was too cum- 
bersome for ready utterance by the New 
England colonists, the sentence-word was di- 
vided by them into wampum and peak or peage, 
regardless of the exact line of phonetic division 
between the component lexical elements of the 
expression). The shell beads in use among 

_ the North American Indians, wrought out of 
several kinds of shells found along both the 
' western and the eastern littorals of the con- 
tinent, including various species of Veneride, 
as the poquathaug (Venus mercenaria), usually 
contracted to quahaug or quahog, formerly 
sometimes called hens, the common round or 
hard-shell clam, which in the S. sometimes 
attains a weight of 4 pounds; the periwinkle 
(Pyrula carica and P. canaliculata), or winkle, 
the meteathock of Roger Williams; the whelk 


(Buccinum undatum); fresh-water shells of | 


the genus Unio; and, on the Pacific coast, the 
Dentalium (D. entalis, and D. indianorum), 
the abalone or haliotis (H. rufescens, H. 
splendens, and H. cracherodii), the scallop 
shells or pectens, and the olivella (O. biplicata), 
and a number of other sea shells. 


In the manufacture of these shell beads 
much patient labour and a marked degree of 
skill and careful manipulation were required. 
Their manufacture was apparently not con- 
fined to any class of persons among the natives, 
for Roger Williams (Key, 128, 1827) remarks 
that, in general, those who live along the sea- 
shore manufacture the beads, and that “as 
many make as will.””’ In New England and 
along the Atlantic seaboard wampum was 
chiefly of two colours: the white and the 
violet or purple, which latter varied in shade 
from pale or pink violet to dark rich purple. 
The value of these shell beads was determined 
by their colour and degree of finish. In form 
they were cylindrical, being from about § to 7; 
in. in diameter. and from % to 7% in. in length. 
Notwithstanding the abundant literature con- 
cerning the multifarious uses of these shell 
beads in trade, in the embroidering of articles 
of dress, the making of objects for personal 
adornment and badges of rank and official 
dignity, and in the fiducial transactions of 
private and public life, no technical statement 
of the exact methods employed by the natives 
in their manufacture is available. 

According to Barber and Howe (Hist. Col. 
N.J., 1844) the method of manufacture after 
contact with the whites was as follows: The 
wampum was wrought, largely by the women, 
from the thick blue portions of the shell, and 
the process, though simple, required a skill 
acquired only by long practice. The intense 
hardness and brittleness of the materials made 
it impossible to wear, grind, and bore the shell 
by machinery alone. First the thin portions 
were removed with a light, sharp hammer, 
and the remainder was clamped in a scissure 
sawed in a slender stick, and was then ground 
into an octagonal figure, an inch in length 
and half an inch in diameter. This piece 
being ready for boring was inserted into an- 
other piece of wood, sawed like the first stick 
which was firmly fastened to a bench, a weight 
being so adjusted that it caused the scissure ~ 
to grip the shell and to hold it securely. The 
drill was made from an untempered handsaw, 
ground into proper shape and tempered in 
the flame of a candle. Braced against a steel 
plate on the operator’s chest and nicely ad- 
justed to the centre of the shell, the drill was 
rotated by means of the common hand-bow. 
To clean the aperture, the drill was dexterously 
withdrawn while in motion, and was cleared 
by the thumb and finger of the particles of 
shell. From a vessel hanging over the closely 
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clamped shell drops of water fell on the drill 
to cool it, for particular care was exercised 


lest the shell break from the heat caused by . 


friction. When the drilling reached halfway 
through the shell, the shell was reversed and 
the boring was completed from the opposite 
side. To finish the surface and to shape the 
edges were the next processes. A wire about 
a foot long was fastened at one end to a 
bench; beneath and parallel with the wire was 
a grindstone with a grooved face, which was 
worked by a foot-treadle. The beads were 
strung on the wire; the free end was grasped 
in the left hand and the wire of beads was 
drawn into the groove of the fast-revolving 
grindstone. By means of a flat piece of wood, 
held in the right hand, the beads were con- 
tinually turned. By this process the beads 
soon became round, smooth, and polished, 
and were then strung on hempen strings,about 
afoot in length. Five to ten such strings could 
be made in a day, and were sold to country 
merchants at the rate of 1214 cents apiece. 
Wampum very early in the intercourse be- 
tween the whites and the Indians, as it already 
was among themsetves, became a medium of 
exchange at fixed values, not only in mer- 
chandise but also in dollars and cents. So 
important was this use of it that Weeden 
(Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud., 2d s., vi1-rx, 
1884) wrote a monograph on wampum with 
the suggestive title, ‘Indian Money as a 
Factor in New England Civilization.”’ in which 
this phase of the subject is fully discussed. 
Powers, Stearns, Goddard, and others men- 
tion facts showing that, at an early time 
on the Pacific. coast, shell money became a 
medium of exchange, not only among the 
Indians but also among the whites. God- 
dard (Life and Culture of the MHupa, 


48-49, 1903) says that a single shell of the. 


decorated dentalium is measured and its value 
determined by the creases on the left hand; 
that strings of these shells reaching from the 
thumb-nail to the point of the shoulder 
contain 11 of the largest and 14 of the 
smallest of these shells; that some of the 
natives have a set of lines tattooed on the 
inner side of the left forearm, which indi- 
cate the length of 5 shells of the several stand- 
ards of length. Rosendale (Wampum Cur- 
rency, 1896) shows by ample citations from 
the ordinances of New Netherland that the 
period from 1641 to 1662 ‘‘marked the de- 
cadence of wampum as currency.” His article 


is valuable and interesting for giving the value. 
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of the different kinds and grades of wampum 
in stivers and guilders at the periods mentioned. 

Williams (op. cit.). speaking of the poquad- 
hock or quahaug, called hens by the English, 
or the hard round clam, says that the Indians’ 
“break out of the shell about half an inch of 
a black part of it, of which they make their 
suckatthock, or black money,” and that they 
manufacture from the stem or stock of the 
meteathock, or periwinkle, their ‘““wompam or 
white money,” of half the value of the suckéw- 
hock or black money or shell beads. In his 
lexicon Williams gives the words sawhéog and 
sawhésachick as the native terms for ‘loose 
beads,’ enomphésachick as that for ‘strung 
ones,’ and mdchequoce as ‘a girdle, or belt,’ 
curiously made from one to five or more inches 
in width of these shell beads. Such a belt, 


_ he tells us, was worth sometimes more than 


£10 sterling, and was worn either as a girdle 
or as a scarf or sash around the shoulders or — 
breasts, hence the common name of belt for 
this article. Strmgs were also so worn as 
ornaments around the necks of women and 
children. Williams quaintly adds: “Princes — 
make rich caps and aprons (or small breeches) 
of these beads, thus curiously strung into many ~ 
forms and figures: their black and white finely — 
mixed together.” As to their means of manu- — 
facture he says also before the Indians. ob- — 
tained awl blades from Europeans they ‘made — 
shift to bore this their shell money with — 
stone,” and that the work of smoothing the : 
beads “they doe on stones’ and other things, — 
Lawson (Hist. Car., 315-316, 1714) writes — 
that the Indians of Carolina had two different i 
kinds of shell money, called peak and ronoak, — 
chiefly the former kind, which at New York — 
went by the name of wampum, and was used — 
as current money. He believed that peak was © 
used on the continent “as far as the bay of — 
Mexico.” The peak, he says, was called 
“porcelan” by many writers, and was made . 
in great quantities D. ey, York and ‘with — 3 
us in some measure.” It was made from — 
shells found on the coast, very large and hard, 5 
so that it was difficult to cut them; that some — 
English smiths attempted ‘“‘to drill this sort 
of shell money” for profit, but found the task — 
too hard and saw that nothing could be gained 
for the ‘drilling was the most difficult part 
of the work to the Englishmen, which the 
Indians manage with a nail stuck in a cane — 
or reed, which was rolled by them on their — 
thighs aatki the right hand and the bit of shell 
was held in the left, so in time they drill a 
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hole quite through it, which is a tedious work; 
but especially in making their ronoak, four of 
which will scarce make one length of their 
wampum.”’ He does not say how the drilling 
was done before the Indians had nails. For 
this shell money “skins, furs, slaves;* and 
whatever the Indians possessed might be 
bought; by it they might be enticed to do 
anything—to part with anything except their 
children for slaves; by its means murders and 
other crimes were adjusted and _ settled.” 
Beverley (Hist. Va., bk. mm, 58, 1705) says 
that the Indians of the Virginia and Carolina 


littoral had peak and roenoke; that. the peak. 


was of two colours, dark purple and white; 
that they (presumably the purple and the 
white) were alike in size and figure, being 
made of different portions of the same shell 
(evidently the poquathock); they were polished 
as smooth as glass, and were strung through 
holes drilled through their centres; the purple 
or dark-coloured beads were more valuable 
than the white, bringing among the Indian 
traders 18 pence per yard, while the white 


_ brought only 9 pence; and that these Indians 


made of these shell beads pipes (probably 
tubular objects), 2 or 3 in. long and “thicker 
than ordinary, which are much more valuable;”’ 
that they also made runtees of the same shell, 
grinding them smooth as the beads of the peak, 
“the strung beads,’’ and that these rwntees were 
either large like an oval bead, drilled through 
the length of the oval, or they were flat and 
circular, nearly an inch in width and 3 in. 
The peak, 
the runiees, and the “pipes,’’ he continues, 
were used for coronets, bracelets, belts, or 
else the shell beads were made into long strings 
to hang down before the breast, to lace up 


.their garments, or to adorn their tomahawks 


and other weapons and implements; lastly, he 


adds, that these Indians made another kind 


of beads, of less value than the other, from 
the cockle shell, which was broken into small 
fragments, which were left with rough edges, 
and drilled through in the same manner as 
the other shell beads forming the peak; these 
rough-edged “beads” were called roenoke (the 
ronoak of Lawson), and they were used in 
the same manner as the peak or strung beads. 

To the Iroquois and to many other Indians 
white as a colour was auspicious, and its use 
in ritual and ceremony therefore indicated 


® peace, health, welfare, and prosperity—ideas 


a _ expressed by white wampum when ceremonially 


employed ; on the contrary, black as a colour 
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was inauspicious, and its use therefore indi- 
cated hostility, sorrow, death, condolence, and’ 
mourning—ideas expressed by dark or purple 
wampum when ceremonially employed; never-. 
theless the dark or purple variety of wampum 
was commercially much more valuable than 
the white kind, and the darker its shade the 
more valuable it was. Commonly the ratio 
was as one to two. In commercial transactions: 
wampum was used strung or unstrung. In 
trade it was usually exchanged by count when 
loose, by the string, or by the fathom. The 
fathom was a count. Williams (Key, chap. 
XIV) says that pitickquat was the native name 
for 10 sixpence, or 60 pence, and that this was 
called nquittémpeg, that is, ‘one fathom,’ 5 
shillings. So a fathom was a count of beads, 
the number of which was determined by the 
number legally current for a penny. Williams: 
said that 6 white and 3 black beads were 
current for a penny; therefore at this ratio: 
360 white and 180 black beads constituted a 
fathom. <A large portion of the white shell 
beads was consumed in the manufacture of 
various articles of personal adornment and 
in the embroidery of various articles of rai- 
ment for both men and women. For use in 
public affairs and in official communications, 
in ritualistic and fiducial transactions, wam- 
pum was wrought into two well-known 
products—strings, often tied into bundles or 
sheaves of strings, and belts or scarfs or sashes. 
The first variety was made originally by 
stringing the wampum beads on small strands 
of skin or sinew, and, later, on a strong thread 
or on several threads twisted together; these 
strings of sheil beads were called ‘‘branches’’ 
by French writers generally, probably in- 
cluding the bunches or sheaves. In making 
these strings of beads it was possible, by 
using all white, all purple, or by a combina- 
tion of the two colours in definite proportions, 
regulated by the colour symbolism of the 
people, to convey mnemonically a variety or 
a difference of ideas, indicated by the pro- 
portion, the sequence of the two colours, and 
the figures or outlines portrayed by them on 
the strand or string; for example, there might 
be one white bead and then one purple bead 
alternately on the strand, or a white bead and 
then two purple beads alternately, or there 
might be two or more white beads followed 
by two or more purple beads alternately on 
the strand; or the strand might be composed 
one half of white and the other half of purple 
beads; or one-half of the string of beads might. 
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be arranged in one way and the other half in 
another. Thus it was possible by these simple 
devices to indicate by means of the two avail- 
able colours a number of combinations, differ- 
ing one from another sufficiently to convey a 
number of ideas without much chance of 
confusion. The white strings tinged red by 
vermilion or some other red colour were used 
as a challenge or declaration of war, or as an 
invitation to friends to join ina war. For 
these reasons some strings of beads consisted 
wholly of white beads, while others were com- 
posed entirely of purple or dark beads. A 
string composed entirely of dark beads is the 
official string of beads by which one of the 
Iroquois tribes notifies its brother and cousin 
tribes of the death of one or more of its chiefs. 
White strings were commonly employed in 
matters of ordinary routine, requiring only 
some degree of formality, or merely as pre- 
liminary exhibits to others of more and deeper 
import. The second kind of shell-bead product 
was the more or less broad sash, scarf, or belt, 
on which the white and purple beads, first 
suitably proportioned on strings, were fas- 
tened together by small strands of sinew or 
skin in such manner as to form a neat and 
durable fabric. By suitable combinations of 
the two colours dominant in the beads various 
symbolic figures and devices were neatly and 
deftly wrought into the body of the belt or 
scarf. Sometimes the fabric took the form of 
a symbolic sun. But the breadth and length 
of the belt or sash, and the proportions of the 
white and the purple beads composing it, 
were naturally determined by the nature and 
importance of the occasion for its use. Ac- 
cording to Lafitau (1724), a very good au- 
thority, the usual size of a belt in his time was 
11 strands of 180 beads each, or about 1,980 
wampum beads. There are references to belts 
composed of 6,000 and 7,000 beads, and pro- 
portionately long. Some belts were employed 
to convey a double message—that is, one half 
to one person and the other half to another, 
or two messages to one person or people. 
The chiefs and the elders of the people were 
accustomed to assemble to rehearse the mat- 
ters mnemonically connected with the several 
wampum strings, sheaves of strings, and belts 
in their keeping. In complex and important 
affairs, certain of these annalists were charged 
with remembering only a particular portion of 
the record, while to others were entrusted 
other portions, thereby rendering it the more 
easy to remember the details of the entire 
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matter without forgetting any material cir- 
cumstance. To aid these annalists and others 
they devised the complex and varied forms 
of wampum strands, sheaves, and belts al- 
ready noted. Belts were used for various 
purposes, as the ratification of treaties, the 
confirmation of alliances, and the authentic- 
ation of proposals made by one people to 
another. 

In addition to packs of skins and furs, the 
public treasure of a people, such as the tribes 
of the Iroquois league, consisted largely of 
wampum, together with the strands, bunches, 
or sheaves’ of strings or strands, amd the belts, 
scarfs, or sashes made from it, as above de- 
scribed. Not having the use of writing of 
any kind, the Indians, naturally apt to forget 
events and occurrences happening among them, 
devised the variety of uses for wampum and 
its products. 

In addition to-the descriptive names or 
merely denotive designations of wampum and 
the things made from it, a number of terms 
of political import were applied to these wam- 
pum strings and belts by the Iroquoian tribes, 
which indicate the importance attached to 
these several objects.. By all these tribes the 
term kand’‘sd’, ‘a braid or plaited object,’ was 
applied to strings of wampum of whatever 
nature. The Mohawk applied the term 
gaion'n” to the belt of wampum, while the 
Onondaga and the Seneca use kds‘hwén’‘td’. 
Figuratively, and perhaps ceremonially, these 
people apply the following names to wampum 
employed officially and formally: kari’‘hwd’ 
(gai'‘hwd’, dialectic variant), ‘the business, 
the.affair, or the authentic credential’; gawén’- 
na’, ‘the voice, the word, or the proposition,’ 
because every proposal of a public nature, as 
an edict, required for its authentication a belt 
or a string of wampum according to its im- 
portance and to the exigency of the case; and 
katanerén"‘serd’ (gatanén'‘sd’, a dialectic variant 
‘welfare,’ ‘the commonwealth,’ ‘justice,’ here 
‘the law.’ For wampum the Mohawk have 
the name oneko’r‘hd’, which by strict dialectic 
changes of sounds (n=t, and the dropping of 
r) becomes otko’’d’, which is the Onondaga 
and the Seneca name for it. 

The Dutch about New York (Manhattan) 
applied the Algonquian term sewan (also writ- 
ten sewant, sewared, zeewand, etc.), ‘scattered 
or loose (beads),’ to all shell beads, in the 
same manner that the English called all peage, 
or strung beads, wampum, ‘white.’ The Dutch 
applied the name Sewan hacky, ‘Wampum 
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land,’ to Long island, perhaps in imitation of 
the natives, for it was noted for its abundance 
of shells suited to shell bead making. In New 


England mowhackees, ‘black beads,’ was used. . 


As early as 1640, in New England and es- 
pecially in New Netherlands, there was much 
trouble and discontent owing to the manu- 
facture of counterfeit and unfinished wampum. 
It was complained that payments were made 
in nothing but rough, unpolished stuff, while 
the good, polished beads, commonly called 
“Manhattan wampum,” were exported, con- 
cealed, or at least not to be had at all. Many 
ordinances of the Director and Council of 
New Netherlands were passed in more or less 
successful attempts to remedy this growing 
evil. The following citation from such an 
ordinance, passed May 30, 1650, shows to 
what an alarming extent wampum was coun- 
terfeited: ‘“‘Whereas, we have by experience, 
and for a long time seen the decline and daily 
depreciation of the loose wampum among 
which are circulating many with holes and 
half finished; also some of stone, bone, glass, 
muscle-shells, horn; yea, even of wood and 
broken beads, together with the manifold 
complaints of the inhabitants that they can- 
not go to market with such wampum, nor 
obtain any commodities, not even a small loaf 
of white bread or a pot of beer from the traders, 
bakers, or tapsters for loose wampum. . . in 
order hereby to prevent the further import- 
ation of all lump and unperforated wampum, 
so as in future to obviate all misunderstanding, 
the Hon’ble Director and Council aforesaid 
do ordain that the commercial shall pass and 
be good pay as heretofore, to wit, six white 
or three black for one stiver; on the contrary, 
poor strung wampum shall pass eight white 
and four black for one stiver [stiver=one 
penny].” 

On the Pacific coast, according to Powers, 
Gibbs, and other writers, immense quantities 
of shell money or beads were in circulation, 
the value of which fluctuated greatly from 
tribe to tribe. Much of it was made from the 


so-called tusk-shell, a species of dentalium, 


which was obtained in the following manner: 
To the end of a suitable pole a strip of wood was 
secured, being placed transversely to the line 
of the pole, and first studded with bone or 
wooden teeth. From the bow of a canoe or 
boat, propelled usually by a woman, the tusk- 
shell fisher stood and carefully prodded the 
sands at the botton of the water a number of 
times with his comb-like instrument, and then 
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drew it to up see whether any of the shells 
had become impaled on the teeth of the in- 
strument. Sometimes four or five of the 
shells were brought up, and sometimes none 
at all. This was a practical method of ob- 
taining these shells, as they are not found 
between tide marks. The form of this shell, 
which gave it its name of tusk-shell, is tooth- 
or fang-shaped, having an orifice at each end. 
A fine specimen is about 3 in. in length, but 
usually they are much shorter. With the small 
end invariably downward, it is found bur- 
rowed in the sand in from 4 to 8 fathoms of 
water in sheltered harbours or inlets. The 
women string these shells neatly on bits of 
dried sinew; they are afterward ornamented 
with fragments of haliotis shell and with tufts 
of mountain-goat’s wool. A string of 25 of 
these shells, which, placed end to end, reached 
one fathom, or 6 ft., was called a hiaqua and 
was the standard of value. The shorter broken 
shells were strung in like manner, and these 
inferior strings were called kopkops, of which 
40 were equal in value to one hiaqua. Bands 
or belts were also made of dentalium shells, 
and these also served as currency and for 
ornament. But according to Gibbs ‘forty to 
the fathom” was the standard, or one hiaqua, 
which would purchase as a rule one male and 
two female slaves: this was approximately 
£50 sterling. According to Powers and others 
dlli-co-chick was the name of this tusk-money 
in California. In the central and southern 
portions of the state there was a_ staple 
currency known as hawock or hawok, made 
from the shells of ‘‘a bivalve, a ponderous 
clam when adult.’ The shell was cut into 
small discs, of which the larger were worth 
about 25 cents and the smaller about 4 cents. 
Some of the discs, 2 in. in diameter and )4 in. 
in thickness, were worth a dollar apiece. 
Powers mentions a necklace of hawok, worn by 
a young woman, which was 10 yds. long, con- 
sisting of 1,160 pieces, and was worth about 
$225. The olivella shell money was known 
as kolkol, or col-col. The shell was prepared 
by simply grinding off the apex and stringing 
it mouth-to-mouth with others. This money 
it is said, was ‘‘slightly esteemed,” perhaps 
owing to the great abundance of the species. 
The abalone or haliotis shell money was known 
as uhl-lo or til-lo; this was made from a very 
beautiful shell, rather too large and cumber- 
some to be used as money. The shell was 
prepared for use by cutting it into oblong 
strips from 1 in. to 2 in. long and about 14 in. 
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in width. Holes were drilled near one end of 
the strip, and the strips were then strung edge 
to edge. Ten pieces constituted a string. The 
larger pieces are worth $1 apiece, thus making 
the value of a string about $10. 

The literature pertaining to shell money 
and to shell objects is extensive. The more 
important writings on the subjects are: Barber 
and Howe, Hist. Coll. N. J., 1844; Beach, 
Indian Miscel., 295, 1877; Beauchamp 
(1) in Am. Antiq., Mar. 1889; (2) in Bull. 
N.Y. State Mus., vir, No. 41, 1901, with 
bibliog.; Beverley, Hist. Va., bk. m1, 58, 1705; 
Boas, (1) in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 36, 1889; (2) 
in Rep. on N. W. Tribes Can., 85, 1890; Brad- 
ford in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., 3, 234-35, 
_ 3385-36, 1856; Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, 1903; Burnaby, Travels in N. Am., 60, 
1775; Bushnell, in Jour. Anthr. Inst. Gt. Brit., 


Xxxvi, 172, 1906; Cartier in Hakluyt, Voy.,. 


m1, 272, 1600; repr. 1810; Carver, Travels, 
235, 1796; Cox, Adventures, 332-33, 1831; 
Eells in Smithson. Rep. 1887, 647, 1889; For- 
syth, Acct. Man. and Cust. of the Sauk, 3, 
1826; Goddard in Univ. Cal. Pub., 1, 49, 1903; 
Gookin (1674) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Ist 
8., I, 152, 1792; Hale in Am. Nat., xvur, 1884; 
Holm (1646) in Mem. Hist. Soc. Pa., 111, 1834; 
Holmes in 2d Rep. B. A. E., 179, 1883; Inger- 
soll in Am. Nat., xvu, No. 5, 1883; Jewitt, 
Narr., 76, 1815; Jones, Antiq. So. Ind., 1873; 
Josselyn, Acct. Two Voy. to New Eng., 1865; 
Kane, Wanderings in N. Am., 238, 1859; Law- 
son (1714), Hist. Car., 1860; Lord, Naturalist 
in Brit. Col., 11, 22, 1866; Morgan, (1) League 
of the Iroq., 1904; (2) in Rep. N. Y. State 
Mus., 5, 71, 73, 1852; Norton in Am. Mag., 
Mar. 1888; Penn in Harvey, Hist. Shawnee 
Inds., 20, 1855; Powers in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 
1, 1877; Pratt in Proc. Davenport Acad. Sci., 
11, 1876; Proud, Hist. Pa., 1, 183-34, 1797-98; 
Ross, Adventures in Oregon, 95, 1849; Rut- 
tenber, Ind. Tribes Hudson R., 26, 1872; 
Smith, Hist. N. Y., 1m, 42, 1829; Stearns, (1) 
_ in Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1887; 297-334, 1889; 
with bibliography; (2) in Proc. Cal. Acad. Sci., 
July, 1873; (3) in Am. Nat., x1, 1877; Stites, 
Economies of the Iroq., 1905; Thompson, Hist. 
Long Island, 1, 84-88, 1843; Timberlake, Me- 
moir, 50, 62, 1765; Townshend, Quinnipiack 
Inds., 33, 1900; Trumbull, Hist. Conn., 52, 
1818, repr. 1898; Van der Donck, Descrip. 
New Netherlands, 206, 1841; Weeden, Indian 
Money, 1884; Whipple, Pac. R. R. Rep., m 
115, 1856; Williams (1643), Key into Lang. of 
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Amer., 1827 and 1866; Woodward, Wampum, 
1878. (J. N. B. H.) 
Waneta (‘The Charger’). A Yanktonai 
Sioux of the Pabaksa or Cuthead band, son 
of Shappa or Red Thunder; born on Elm r., 
in the present Brown co., 8. Dak., about 1795. 
He enlisted with his father in the English 
service in the War of 1812, and fought vali- 
antly at Ft. Meigs and Sandusky, winning 
his name by his bravery in charging the 
Americans in the open, and being seriously 
wounded in the battle at the latter place. 
After the war he was given a captain’s com- 
mission by the British, and visited England. 
He continued to sympathize with the British 
until 1820, when he attempted to destroy 
Ft. Snelling by stealth, but being thwarted 
in his enterprise by Col. Snelling, he afterwards 
heartily supported American interests. Waneta 
was a dominant chief of the Sioux and ex- 
ceedingly active in his operations. He signed 
the treaty of trade and intercourse at Ft. 
Pierre, July 5, 1825, and, on Aug. 17 of the 
same year, signed the treaty of Prairie du Chien 
which fixed the boundaries of the Sioux ter- 
ritory. He died in 1848 at the mouth of the 
Warreconne, the present Beaver cr., Emmons 
co., N. Dak. His name is variously spelled, 
as Wahnaataa, Wanotan, and Wawnahton. 
(D. R.) 
Wanigan. A receptacle in which small 
supplies or a reserve stock of goods are kept; 
also a large chest in which the lumbermen of 
New Brunswick, Maine and Minnesota keep. 
their spare clothing, pipes, tobacco, etc. Called 
also wongan-box, and spelled wangun and 
wangan. (2) A boat used on the rivers of 


New Brunswick and Maine for the trans- 


portation of the entire personnel of a logging 
camp, along with the tools of the camp and 
provisions for the trip. (3) A place in 
a lumber camp where accounts are kept 
and the men paid. “Running the wangan’” 
is the act of taking a loaded boat down 
a river, from station to station, particularly 
in swiftly flowing water. The word is from 
Abnaki wantigan, ‘trap’; literally, that into 
which any object strays, wanders, or gets lost; 
a receptacle for catcHing and holding stray 
objects; from wan, ‘to wander’, ‘go astray,’ 
‘get lost,’ -igan, often used in Abnaki in the 
sense of ‘trap.’ Similarly, a locker in a hunt- 
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ing phaéton is called a ‘trap,’ and this event- — 


ually gave its name to the vehicle itself. 
(w. R. G.} 
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Wanineath (WaninEa’ih). A sept df the 
Seshart, a Nootka tribe-——Boas in 6th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Wanlish. A division of the true Kwakiutl, 
probably named mistakenly from its chief.— 
Lord, Nat. in Brit. Col., 1, 165, 1866. 


Waokuitem (Wad’kuitem). A clan of the 
Wikeno, a Kwakiutl tribe —Boas in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. 1895, 328, 1897. 


Washatnagunashka. A Montagnais vil- 
lage on a bay on the n. shore of the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, Quebec.—Stearns, Labrador, 
271, 1884. 


Wastsanek (Wd’stsanEk). A sept of the 
Toquart, a Nootka tribe.—Boas in 6th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 


Watap. Roots of the pine, spruce, tamar- 
ack, etc., used to sew birch-bark for canoes 


and other purposes: from watap, in the Chip- 


pewa and closely related Algonquian dialects, 
signifying root of the tamarack. The word 
has come into English through Canadian 
French. Cuoq (Lex. Alg., 426, 1886) says 
the word is known from one end of Canada 
to the other and deserves adoption by the 
French Academy. (a. F.C.) 


Watshishu. A Montagnais village near 
Manikuagan bay, on the n. shore of the gulf 
of St. Lawrence, Quebec.—Stearns, Labrador, 
271, 1884. 


Watopapinah (‘canoe people’). A band 
of the Assiniboin which, according to Lewis 
and Clark, in 1804, roved on Souris r. and 
the branches of the Assiniboine n. of the 
Mandan tribe, in the United States and Canada. 
At this period they numbered 450 warriors, in 
200 tipis. In 1806, Henry (Coues, Henry- 
Thompson, 11, 522, 1897) said they had 160 
lodges; while Hayden (Ethnog. and Philol. 
Mo. Val., 387, 1862) in 1856, said that they 
ranged from White Earth r. to the sources 
of the Souris and Pembina rs. and occupied 
220 lodges, averaging 4 persons. 


Assiniboin Menatopa.—Lewis and Clark Exped., 1, 
146, 1814. Band lar Gru (crain) or canoe.—Orig. Jour. 


- Lewis and Clark, v1, 104, 1905. Canoe and Padd- 


ling Assiniboines.—Henry, quoted by Coues, Henry- 
‘Thompson, 522, 1897. Canoe Assiniboines.—Ibid. 
Canoe band.—Culbertson in Smithson. Rep. 1850, 143, 
1851. Canoe Indians.—U. S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 289, 1854. 
‘Gens de Canot.—Brackenridge, Views of La., 79, 1814 
(=Manelopec, ibid., ed. 1817). Gens des Canoe.— 
Tewis and Clark Discov., 43, 1806. Gens des canots.— 
Maximilian, Travels, 194, 1843. Les gens des Caruts. 
—USS. Ind. Aff. Rep., 289, 1854. Manelopec.—Bracken- 
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ridge, op. cit., 1814 (=‘Gens de Canots,’ ibid., ed. 1815). 
Ma-ne-to’-paA.—Lewis and Clark, Discov., 44, 1806 
Ma-ne-to-par.—Orig. Jour. Lewis and Clark, v1, 104, 
1905. Menatopa.—Lewis and Clark Exped., 184, 1817. 
Otaopabiné.—Maximilian, Travels, 194, 1843 (sig. ‘les 
gens des canots’). Wato-pana.—lIapi Oaye, x1, no. 5, 
p. 17, 1884. Wah-to-pan-ah.—Denig quoted by 
Dorsey in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 222, 1897. Wah-to’- 
pap-i-nah.—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 
387, 1862. 


Wauanouk. A former village near St. 


Francis, Quebec, probably of refugee Wewe- 
noc.—Lattré map, 1784. 


Waulipoe (Wa’'ulipoé, ‘those who are 
feared’). A gens of the Kwakiutl proper on 
the coast of British Columbia.—Boas in Rep. 
U.S. Nat. Mus. 1895, 330, 1897. 


Wawikyem (Wda’wik'em). A clan of the 
Wikeno, a Kwakiutl tribe.—Boas in Rep. U.S. 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 328, 1897. 


Wazhush (wazhash, ‘muskrat’). A gens of 
the Chippewa. In the beginning of the 19th 
century they were considered a division of 
the Kenozhe gens, and resided on the n. shore 
of lake Superior at Grand portage and Thunder 
bay. 

Hawoyzask.—Long. Voy. and Trav., 62, 1791. Mus- 
quash.—Ibid. Omackdasiwag.—Wm. Jones, inf’n, 

; a 

1907. Omaschkase Wenenewak.—Long, Exped. St. 
Peter’s R., 1, 153, 1824. Omush-kas.—Warren (1852) 
in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 84, 1885. O-mush-kas- 
ug.—Ibid. Rat nation.—Long, Voy. and Tray., 117, 
1791. 


Weendigo, Wendigo. See Windigo. 


Weperigweia. An Algonquian tribe living 
in 1635 N. of St. Lawrence r., below Tadous- 
sac, Quebec. 


Queperigoueiaouek.—Jes. Rel. 1643, 38, 1858. 
rigoue-ouaouakhi.—Jes. Rel. 1635, 18, 1858. 
rigoueiawek.—Jes. Rel.;111, index, 1858. 


Weskarini. An Algonquian tribe that lived 
on the n. side of Ottawa r. below Allumettes 
id., Quebec, with the people of‘ which they 
appear to be closely associated in the Jesuit 


Relations. 

Little Nation of the Algomquins.—Jefierys, Fr. 
Doms., pt. 1, map, 1761. Ouaouechkairini.—Jes. 
Rel. for 1640, 34, 1858. Ouaouechkairiniouek.—Jes. 
Rel. for 1658, 22, 1858. Ouaouiechkairini.—Cham- 
plain (1613), CEuvres, 1, 299, note, 1870. 8a8iech- 
karini8ek.—Jes. Rel. for 1646, 34, 1858. 8e8eskari- 
niens.—Jes. Rel. for 1643, 61, 1858. Ouesctharini.— 
Champlain (1613), Qiuvres, 1, 299, 1870. Petite 
Nation.—Jes. Rel. for 1633, 34, 1858. Petite nation 
des Algonquins.—Jes. Rel. for 1640, 34, 1858. Petits 
Algonquins.— La Tour map, 1784. Quieunontat- 
eronons.—Sagard, Hist. du Can., m1, 738, 1866 (Huron 
name). Wawechkairini.—Jes. Rel., m1, index, 1858. 
Waweskairini.—Ibid. Wewechkairini.—Ibid. 


Oupe- 
Wepe- 
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Wewamaskem (Wé’wamasqEm, ‘the noble 
ones’), A gens of the Mamalelekala, a Kwa- 
kiutl tribe—Boas in Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus. 
1895, 330, 1897. 


Wewanitowuk. A band of Cree.—Hutch- 
ins (1770) quoted by Richardson, Arct. Exped., 
1, 37, 1851. 


Wewenoc. A iribe of the Abnaki con- 
federacy that lived on the coast of Maine 
about the mouth of the Kennebec r., in Lin- 
coln and Sagadahoc cos. They were closely 
related to the Arosaguntacook, with whom 
they combined at an early period when dis- 
placed by the English. They figured in the 
Falmouth treaty of 1749 and other treaties of 
that period. Before 1727 most of them had 
removed to St. Francis and Bécancour, Quebec, 
and in 1747 only a few families remained in 
Maine, who soon afterward removed also to 
Canada, where a remnant still exists. 


8an8inak.—French letter (1721) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll, 2d s., vir, 263, 1819. S8arinakiens.—Rasle 
(trans. of 1724) in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., vir, 
247, 1819. Sheepscot Indians.—wWilliamson in N. Y. 
Doe. Coll. Hist., rx, 475, 1855 (local name). Sheeps- 
cuts.—Douglass, Summary, 1, 184, 1755. Walinaki. 
—Gatschet, Penobscot, MS., B. A. E., 1887 (Penobscot 
name). Walnonoak.—Douglass, op. cit., 185. Wanan- 
oak.—Alcedo, Dic. Geog., v, 331, 1789. Wanonoaks. 
—Jefferys, Fr. Doms., pt. 1, map, 1761. Waweenock. 
—Casco conf. (1727) in N. H. Hist. Sod. Coll., 1, 261, 
1827. Wawenech.—Colman (1727) in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., Ist s., vr, 117, 1800, Wawenock.—Casco conf. 
(1727) in N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1, 261, 1827. Weewe- 
nocks.—Falmouth jour. (1749) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
Iv, 164, 1856. Weweenocks.—Falmouth jour. (1749), 
ibid., 155. Wewenocks.—Niles (ca. 1761) in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., v, 365, 1861. Wewoonock.— 
. Falmouth treaty rep. (1726) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 11, 
390, 1853. Winnenocks.—Falmouth Treaty rep. (1726) 
in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 111, 386, 1853. Wiscassett.— 
Sullivan in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st s., rx, 220, 1804 
(local name). Woenoeks.—Falmouth treaty rep. (1726) 
in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., 111, 386, 1853. Womenog.— 
Gyles (1726) in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., m1, 357, 1853 (mis- 
print). _Wowenocks.—Falmouth treaty rep. (1726), 
ibid., 111, 386, 1853. 


Wharnock. A Kwantlen village on Fraser 
r., a few miles below the mouth of Stave r., 
Brit. Col.; pop. 29 in 1910. 


HO0’nak.— Hill-Tout in Ethnol. Surv. Can., 54, 1902. 
Stcuwa’crl.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1891 (probably 


identical). Wharnock.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. m, 160, 
1901. Whonnoch.—Hill-Tout, op. cit. Whonock.— 
Can. Ind. Aff., 74, 1878. 

Whatlminek (Whail-min-ék’). An Okin- 


agan village 63 m. Nn. of Deep cr., Okanagan 
lake, Brit. Col—Dawson in Trans. Roy: Soc. 
Can., sec. 11, 44, 1891. 
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Whulk. A Nimkish village at the mouth 
of Nimkish r., 5. coast of Vancouver id., Brit. 
Col.—Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 
11, 65, 1887. 


Wickaninnish. Originally the name of a 
chief, but used by authors to designate several 
tribes, separately and collectively, between 
Nootka sd., Vancouver id., and Juan de Fuca 
str., Brit. Col. 


Wickaninnish.—Jewitt, Narr., 37, 1849. Wick-a- 
nook.—Ross, Adventures, 159, 1849 (near Nootka). 
Wickinninish.—Jewitt, op. cit., 76. 


Widja (Wi’'dja). A Haida town of the 
Widja-gitunai family formerly on the Nn. coast 
of Graham id.; just w. of the entrance to 
Masset inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. 
(57 Rasy) 
Wi'dja.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. Wi’ts’a.— 
Boas in 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 23, 1898. 

Widja-gitunai (Wi’dja gitand’-t, ‘Gituns of 
the town of Widja’). A Haida family of the 
Eagle clan, named from its town on the n. 
coast of Graham id., Brit. Col., between Masset 
inlet and Virago sd. This with the Tohlka- 
gitunai, Chets-gitunai, and Djus-hade formed 
one larger related group. 

(75 R585) 
Wi'dja gitana’-i.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 275, 1905. 
Wi'ts’a gyit’inai’.—Boas in 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 23, 1898. 

Wigwam. (1) A name for an Algonquian 
dwelling, an arbour-like or conical structure 
in which, from Canada to North Carolina, 
was employed the same general mode of 
erection, which varied mainly in the plant 
materials (saplings, barks, rushes, or flags) used, 
and which differences in soil and climate 
changed here and there to a certain extent (see 
Habitations). The word, which appears in 
English as early as 1634 (Wood, New England’s 
Prospect, 65, 1634) was, like the terms skunk, 
musquash, etc., borrowed from Abnaki by 
the colonists of r. Massachusetts, who adopted 
it as the name for an Indian habitation, in 
preference to the term wetu (witu) used by 
the natives among whom they settled. The 
Massachusett Indians, like the Narraganset, 
used also as the name for a house the word 
wetuom (witudm), formed from the same base. 
Eliot (Indian Grammar Begun, 11, 1666), who 
was ignorant of the origin of the word under 
consideration, mentions, we ,may suppose 
through an inadvertence, a word wekuwomut 
(for wetuomut), which he interprets ‘in his 
house,’ and adds: “hence we corrupt this word 
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[to] wigwam.” This erroneous etymology, 
based on a word nonexistent in the Massachu- 
sett dialect, and, in fact, impossible in any 
Algonquian dialect, has unfortunately been 
copied by nearly every English dictionary. 

The Abnaki word wigwiém, literally ‘dwell- 
ing,’ is from wigw, ‘he dwells,’ + the formative 
-am, from the Algonquian root wig, wik (ig, tk, 
‘in composition), ‘to dwell,’ and is cognate 
with Micmac wigwaém, Mohegan wikwdm, 
Lenape (Delaware) wikwam, and Chippewa 
wigiwam (from wigiw, ‘he dwells,’ a word ob- 
solete in Chippewa but preserved in Cree), 
and Nipissing wikiwém, and by change, in 
this dialect, of w to m, mikiwém. The Vir- 
ginia Renape seem not to have employed the 
word wikwdm used by their relatives of the 
N., but substituted for it the term kémiik, 
which, like its cognates in other Algonquian 
dialects (Lenape gdmitk, or kdmitk, Abnaki 
gdmitk, Cree and Chippewa kdémtk, Masachuset 
kémutk, Narraganset kémék, etc.), was always 
used in compounds, and never disjunctively. 
The word wigwang used by Beverley (Hist. 
Virginia, 1705) is merely a. corruption of the 
northern vocable wigwiéim, with which he was 
evidently unfamiliar. 

(2) A name applied by travellers to the 
dwellings of Indians other than those of Al- 
gonquian stock, or to the habitations of the 
natives of countries other than North America, 
as for example: “Their houses or wigwams 
which they [the Caribs] call carbets’”’ (Sted- 
man, Exped. against the Revolted Negroes of 
Surinam, 1, 403, 1806); ‘“The Fuegian wigwam 
resembles in size ... a haycock’”’ (Darwin, 
Jour. of Researches, 212, 1845); “rude jackales, 
somewhat resembling the wigwams of the 
Pawnees” (Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, 
1, 286, 1851). 

(3) A name applied by the founders of the 
Tammany Society of New York City to their 
headquarters. 

(4) A name sometimes applied to a large 
structure in which a nominating convention 
or other political meeting takes place. 

Certain summer hospital tents for children 
are known as “wigwams,” and there is also 
a ““wigwam shoe” or “wigwam slipper.’ 

(W.R.G. A.F.C.) 


Wikeno (Wik’é’nd, ‘the portage makers’). 
A Kwakiutl tribe speaking the Heiltsuk dialect 
and living on Rivers inlet, Brit. Col. Their 
clans, according to Boas, are: Koikaktenok, 
Gyigyilkam, Waokuitem, Wawikem, Guetela, 


SDE 


and Nalekuitk. Their towns are: Tlaik, Nil- 
tala, Wikeno, Nuhitsomk, Somhotnechau, and 
Tsiomhau. Pop. 131 in 1901, 108 in 1911. 


Awi’k’énéx.—Boas in Nat. Mus. Rep. 1895, 328, 1897. 
Awi’ky’enoq.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
52, 1890. Oweckano.—Sproat in Can. Ind. Aff., 145, 
1879. O-wee-kay-no.—Can. Ind. Aff., 304, 1893. 
Oweekayo.—Ibid., 361, 1897. Wee-kee-moch.— 
Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. Weekenoch.— . 
Scouler (1846) in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 1, 233, 1848. 
Wikanee.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Wikeinoh.—Tolmie 
and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 117p, 1884. Wik’én6. 
—Boas in Petermanns Mitteil., pt. 5, 130, 1887. Wyke- 
nas.—Scott in U.S. Ind. Aff. Rep., 316, 1868. 


Wikeno. A town of the Wikeno tribe 
(q. v.) of British Columbia. (F. B.) 


Wikoktenok (W7’'k’dxténéx, ‘eagle’). <A 
clan of the Bellabella, a Kwakiutl tribe.— 
Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 328, 1897. 


Wikyuwamkamusenaikata (‘ painted 
lodge’). A Cree band, taking the name of 
its chief, living in 1856 about Fort de Prairie, * 
—Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 237, 
1862. 


Williams Lake. A Shuswap village or 
band on Williams Lake, which drains westward 
into Fraser r., Brit. Col., about lat. 52° 10’. 
Pop. 155 in 1911. The name is applied also 
to an Indian agency. 


Windigo (‘cannibal’). A mythical tribe of 
cannibals said by the Chippewa and Ottawa 
to inhabit an island in Hudson bay. Some 
of the Chippewa who dwelt on the n. w. shore 
of lake Superior were said to practice cannibal- 
ism and were called by this name. The Mas- 
kegon on the shores of Hudson bay, though 
reproached as cannibals by the other tribes, 
were said to be themselves in constant fear 
of the Windigo. 


Onaouientagos.—Bacqueville de la Potherie, Hist., 1, 
49, 1753 (misprint). Weendegoag.—Tanner, Narr., 
316, 1830 (Ottawa form). Weendigoes.—Kane, Wand- 
erings of an Artist, 60, 1859. Windigos.—Kingsley, 
Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. 6, 153, 1883. 


Wininish. See Ouananiche. 


Winnepeskowuk. A _ division of the 
Upeshipow living in 1770 on Kastmain r., 


*An old post on the N. side of the Saskatchewan, in 
the vicinity of Nipawi, seems to have been the first— 
ante 1757—to acquire the name Fort des Prairies. 
Later, it was applied to various different establishments 
as trade gradually pushed up the river; thus, in 1810, 
Forts Vermilion, George and Augustus were called Fort 
des Prairies and any two such in simultaneous operation 
were distinguished as Upper and Lower. (Coues, Henry 
and Thompson Journals, II., 481.) 


® 


Quebec—Hutchins (1770) quoted by Rich- 
ardson, Arctic Exped., 1, 38, 1851. 


Wiokemae (Wi’ogEmaé, ‘whom no one 
dares to look at’). A gens of the Tsawatenok, 
a Kwakiutl tribe—Boas in Rep. U. 8S. Nat. 
Mus. 1895, 331, 1897. 


Wisakedjak. See Nanabozho. 


Wiweakam (W7i’wigam, ‘true frog tribe’). 
Two Lekwiltok gentes, one belonging to the 
Wiwekae sept, the other to the Kueha. There 


seems to be considerable confusion between 


the people bearing this name and those called 
Wikae. The population of each is enumerated 
separately in the Dept. of Indian Affairs 
reports, and in 1911 the number of persons in 
this division was placed at 58. In 1885 their 
principal town was called Tatapowis. 


(SERS) 
Weewaikun.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Weewok.—Ibid. 
We-wai-ai-kum.—Can. Ind. Aff., 270, 1889. We- 


wark-kum.—Kane, Wand. in N. A., app., 1859. We- 
way-a-kum.—Powell in Can. Ind. Aff., 119, 1880. 
‘Wi'wagam.—Boas in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v, 
pt. u, 318, 1902. Wi-wai-ai-kum.Can. Ind. Aff., 364, 
1897. Wi’wéak’am.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 55, 1890. Wi’wéaqam.—Boas in Petermanns 
Mitteil., pt. 5, 131, 1887. Wi'-wé-ékum.—Dawson in 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 1, 65, 1887. Wi-wi-kum.— 
Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. Col., 1198, 1884. 


Wiwekae (W7?’wéq’aé, ‘the Wé’qaés,’ from 

an ancestor of that name). A sept of the 
Lekwiltok, living between Bute and Lough- 
borough inlets, Brit. Col. Its gentes, accord- 
ing to Boas, are: Gyigyilkam, Gyeksem, Wi- 
weakam, and a fourth, the name of which is 
unknown. Their principal town, according to 
Dawson, is Tsakwalooin, at cape Mudge. Pop. 
86 in 1911. 
M-Wai-ai-kai.—Can. Ind. Aff., 435, 1896 (misprint). 
Waiwaiaikai.—Ibid., pt. 2, 41, 1909. We-wai-ai- 
kai.—Ibid., 189, 1884. Wé-wark-ka.—Kane, Wand. 
in N. A., app., 1859. Weway-a-kay.—Sproat in Can. 
Ind. Aff., 149, 1879. We-way-a-ky.—Powell, ibid., 
119, 1880. Wi-wai-ai-kai.—Can. Ind. Aff., 362, 1895. 
‘Wiwayiki.—Brit. Col. map, 1872. Wi-wé-eke.— 
Dawson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. u, 65, 1887. 
W1’-wék’aé.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 55, 
1890. Wi’wéqaé.—Boas in Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1895, 
331, 1897. Wi’wéq’aé.—Boas in Petermanns Mitteil., 
xvu, pt. 5, 131, 1887. 

Wohuamis (Wéxud’mis). A gens of the 
Koskimo, a Kwakiutl tribe—Boas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1895, 329, 1897. 


Wyah. A Nitinat village on the un. shore 
of the outlet of Nitinat lagoon, s. w. coast of 
Vancouver id.; pop. 63 in 1902. 


Whyack.—Whymper, Alaska, 73, 1869. 
Ind. Aff., 264, 1902. 


Wyah.—Can. 


_‘Yagun river point-town people’). 
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Wyandot. See Huron. 


Xumskhumesilis (Xtimsxumesilis). An 
ancestor of a Quatsing gens after whom the 
gens was sometimes named.—Boas in Peter- 
manns Mitteil., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Yaaihakemae (Yaai'x'agEmaé, ‘the crabs’). 
A gens of the Komoyue, a sept of the true 
Kwakiutl, and a clan of the Tenaktak. 
Yaai’/Hak* pmaé.—Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 


‘54, 1890. Yaai'x'aqemaé.—Boas in Rep. U. S. Nat. 


Mus. 1895, 330, 1897. YixaqemAe.—Boas in Peter- 
manns Mitteil., pt. 5, 131, 1887. 


Yadus (Yd’dAs). An important subdivision 
of the Stustas, a great Haida family of the 
Eagle clan. It constituted one of the Kaigani 
families, and was subdivided like them (in 
the Tlingit style) into 5 house-groups: Ildjunai- 
hadai, Naalgus-hadai, Nakons-hadai, Otkial- 
naas-hadai, and Otnaas-hadai.—Swanton, Cont 
Haida, 276, 1905. 


Yagun. An ancient Haida town formerly 
on the Nn. coast of Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col. 

Ya’gan.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 


Yagunkun-Inagai = (Ya’gun-kun-lnaga’4, 
of the Kuna-lanas, a great Haida family be- 
longing to the Raven clan. The Yagun is 
the largest stream on the Queen Charlotte ids. 
Gnas) 
Yagun kunilnagai’.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes 


Can., 23, 1898. Ya’gun kun Inag@’-i.—Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 271, 1905. 


Yagunstlan-Inagai (Ya’gun sL/an Inaga’+t, 
‘Yagun river rear-town people’). A local sub- 
division of the Stlenga-lanas, a Haida family 
belonging to the Raven clan.—Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 271, 1905. 


Yaku (Yak/v), A Haida town of the Dost- 
lan-Inagai family, that formerly stood on the 
N. w. coast of Graham id., opposite North id., 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. This town, 
or it and the neighbouring one of Kiusta 
together, may be that designated Lu-lan-na by 
John Wark, 1836-41, to which he assigned 20 
houses and 296 people. Old people remember 
4 large houses and 4 small ones in Yaku, and 
9 houses in Kiusta. This would seem to 
indicate a population in Yaku proper of about 
100 to 120. M3. Roke) 


14’k’0.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 22, 1898. 
Kakoh.—Dawson, Q. Charlotte Ids., 162B, 1880 (cor- 
rupted form), Yak!".—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 
1905. Yukh.—Deans, Tales from Hidery, 94, 1899. 
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Yaku-sitinai (Ya’ku gitina’, ‘the middle 

Giti’ns’). A subdivision of the Hlgahet-gitinai, 

a Haida family of the Eagle clan. They re- 

ceived their name from having lived in the 

middle of Skidegate village; there they killed 

a chief and fled to the w. coast.—Swanton 
Cont. Haida, 274, 1905. 


Yaku-lanas (Yda’/ku la’nas, ‘middle-town 
people’). A large and important Haida family 
_ belonging to the Ravenclan. By the Skidegate 


_ people it is said they were so named because | 


they occupied the middle row in a legendary 
_five-row town, where all the Raven side for- 
merly lived (see Skeena). The Masset people 
attributed it to the fact that wherever the 
members of this family settled they occupied 
the middle of the village. They are said to 
have come originally from the s. end of Queen 
Charlotte ids., but the greater portion finally 
moved to Alaska, where they constituted the 
most important Raven family among the 
_ Kaigani. One subdivision, the Aoyaku-lnagai, 
settled in Masset inlet. Of the Kaigani part 
of the family there were 4 subdivisions, the 


_Kaad-naas-hadai, YehInaas-hadai, Skistlai-nai- 


hadai, and Nakaduts-hadai. The extinct 
- Ta-ahl-lanas of North id. perhaps belonged 

to it. Before they left Queen Charlotte ids. 
their principal town was Dadens. In Alaska 

it was Klinkwan. The Hlgahet-gu-lanas are 
said to have once been a part of this family.— 

Swanton, Cont, Haida, 271, 1905. 

Yak' 14’nas.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 22, 
1898. Yakwii Lennas.—Harrison in Proc. Roy. Soc. 
'Can., sec. 11, 125, 1895. 

Yan (‘directly opposite’ a ledge). A for- 
mer Haida town on the w. side of the mouth 
of Masset inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col. It was built in comparatively recent 
times after troubles between two Masset fam- 
ilies. One family stayed in Masset, while the 

other, the Aostlan-Inagai, settled at Yan. 

Ia’an.—Boas, 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 23, 1898. 

Yan.—Dawson, Q. Charlotte Ids., 163, 1880. even. 

Harrison in Proc. Roy. Soc. Can., sec, m, 124, 1895. 

Yaogus (YdogAs). A Haida town of the 
Kagials-kegawai family, formerly on the s.w. 
side of Louise id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 


- Yaqatlenlish (Ydqatlentisch). An ancestor 
of one of the gentes of the Kwakiutl proper, 
after whom the gens itself was sometimes 
-named.—Boas in Petermanns Mitteil., pt. 5, 
131, 1887. 
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Yarahatssee (Ya-ra-hats'-see, ‘tall. tree’). 
A clan of the Hurons (q. v.).—Morgan, Anc. 
Soc., 158, 1877. 


Yastling (Yasz/i’7i). A Haida town of the 
Koetas family, formerly in Naden harbour, 
Graham id., Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col._— 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 


Yatcheethinyoowuc (Wood Cree: Aydtchi- 
thintwtk, ‘foreign men,’ ‘foreigners.’—La- 
combe.) A name applied indiscriminately by 
the Cree to all tribes w. of themselves and the 
Assiniboin, in Canada. It has no ethnic sig- 
nificance. 


Jatche-thin-juwuc.—Egli, Lexicon, 532, 1880. Yat- 
cheé-thin-yoowuc.—Franklin, Narr., 108, 1823. 


Yatza (‘knife’). An important camping 
place on the n. coast of Graham id., between 
North id. and Virago sd., Q. C. ids., B.C. A 
house or two were erected here and potlatches 
were held for the purpose, which circum- 
stances led Dawson (Q. Charlotte ids., 1628, 
1880) to suppose it was a new town. 

(J. R. 8.) 


YehInaas-hadai (Ye’t na’s xa’da-i, ‘Raven 
house people’). A subdivision of the Yaku- 
lanas, a Haida family of the Raven clan, 
probably named from one house, although 
they occupied a large part of the town of 
Kweundlas.—Swanton, Cont. Haida, 272, 1905. 


Yatl nas: had’a’i.—Boas Fifth Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 26, 1889. 


Yekolaos. One of the two Cowichan tribes 
on Thetis id., off the s. =. coast of Vancouver 
id., Brit. Col. If identical with the Tsussie of 
the Dept. of Indian Affairs reports, the 
population was 55 in 1911. 


Tsussie.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. u, 66, 1902. Yéqolaos.— 
Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. 


Yesheken (Yé'cEqgEn). A division of the 
Nanaimo on the £. coast of Vancouver id., 
Brit. Col.—Boas in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 32, 1889. 


Yucuche. A Tatshiautin village at the 
head of Stuart lake, Brit. Col., and the portage 
between it and Babine lake. Pop. 36 in 1911. 


Yoa-xu-tce.—Morice, Notes on W, Dénés, 26, 1893. 
Yucutce.—Can. Ind. Aff. Reps. 


Yukuts. A Squawmish village community 
on the right bank of Skwamishr., Brit. Col. 


Yik‘ts.—Boas, MS., B. A. E., 1887. Yua’kuts.—Hill- 
Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 
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Yukweakwioose. A Chilliwak village on 
lower Chilliwak r., which flows into the lower 
Fraser r., Brit. Col.; pop. 28 in 1911. 


Yahweakwioose.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., pt. 2, 44, 1909. 
Yakweakwioose.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., 277, 1894. 
Yak-y-you.—lIbid., 309, 1879. Yukkweakwioose.— 
Ibid., pt. u, 160, 1901. Yukikwéi’s.—Hill-Tout in 
Rep. N. W. Tribes of Can., 4, 1902. YWu-kwea-kwi- 
oose.—Can. Ind. Aff. Rep., 414, 1898. Yuk-yuk-y- 
yoose.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872. 


Yuquot. The principal town of the Moo-- 


achaht, situated in Friendly cove, Nootka sd., 
w. coast of Vancouver id. In olden times it 
was a widely known place, continually fre- 
quented by trading vessels. Pop. 172 in 1904, 
140 in 1910. 

Moacha.—Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 88, 1910. Nootka.— 
Jewitt, Narr., passim. 1849. Yucuatl.—Galiano, 
Relacion, 117, 1802. Yuquot.—Can. Ind. Aff., 264, 
1902. 

Yutsutkenne (‘people down there’). <A 
Sekani tribe whose hunting grounds are be- 
tween McLeod lake and Salmon r., Brit. Col. 
From time immemorial they have bartered 
stone axes, arrows, and other implements with 
the Takulli for beads and articles of metal. 


Yu-tsti-tqaze.—Morice, letter, B. A. E., 1890. Yu- 
tsu-tquenne.—Morice, Notes on W. Dénés, 28, 1893. 
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Zakhauzsiken (Zaxxauzsi’k En, ‘middle ridge’ 
or ‘middle hill’). A village of the Spence 
Bridge band of Ntlakyapamuk 3 m. back from 
Thompson r., on the s. side, about 31 m. above 
Lytton, Brit. Col.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 11, 173, 1900. 


Zoar. A Moravian mission among the 
Suhinimiut Eskimo on the 8. coast of Lab- 
rador, established in 1865. 


Zoht. A village of the Nicola band of 
Ntlakyapamuk - living near the w. end of 
Nicola lake, 50 m. above Spence Bridge, Brit. 
Col. Pop. 31 in 1901, the last time the name 
appears. 
Nicola.—Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., Victoria, 1872 (one 
of two villages so named on Nicola lake may correspond 
to this town). Yoht.—Can. Ind. Aff., 277, 1894. 
Yon-kt.—Ibid., 198, 1885. Zoht.—lIbid., 232, 1886. 
Zoqkt.—Hill-Tout in Rep. Ethnol. Surv. Can., 4, 
1899. 


Zutsemin (‘red ochre,’ or ‘red earth’). An 
Okinagan town on upper Similkameen r., Brit. 
Col. 


Vermillion.—Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, 
174, 1900 (white men’s name). 
Zu’'tsemin.—Ibid. 


oO ae 


Zu’tsamin.—lIbid. — 
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Note.—The orthography of names of reserves is practically in accordance with that used by the Depariment of Indian 
Affairs except that, where the names have been ruled on by the Geographic Board, Canada, the spelling conforms to the 


rulings 


of the Board. 


This list includes practically all the Indian reserves in Canada except some timber berths, meadows, fisheries and ha y 


ands. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


1 
2 
oe 
25 
26 
3 
28 
29 
5 
6 
7&9 
8 
10 
-11 
12 
13 
13 
15 
16 
17 
13 
30 
14 
34 
19 
19A 
20 
21 
24 
31 
22 
23 
27 
32 
35 
33 


Name 


Middle Riversjas3.. ««. 
Whycocomagh.......... 
Malagawatch........... 
Margaree River......... 
Orb TOO samec percielelsccre © 


Chapel Island........... 
Bear Rivers desi cece sas 
Kejimkujik Lake........ 
New Liverpool Road..... 
Ponhook Lake.......... 
Medway River.......... 
Wild-cat 


i ac ai ie ery 


Ship Harbour Lake...... 
Minister Lake.......... 
Tndiarn Brooks.) 4. sti. cox 
Sts Croix sors. c tno 


Fishers Grant, 24 to 24F. 
Merigomish Harbour.... 
Franklin Manor......... 
Pomquet and Afton res. . 
Millbrook, Nos. 27 to 27C 
Cambridge or Cornwallis. 


Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
acres 
Middle:nss Victoria Couto sn.ctee tea ee Niemaetricnx souk 796 
Whycocomagh basin, Inverness co.......... PRRs Pe nem en Srey Re 1,555 
Denys River Basin, Inverness co............ BETA Sde thie eciaee oteuas meee 1,200 
Margaree r., Inverness co.................. Ie AER ee ae 2 
Port Hood, Inverness co................... SFr Co eepatlar ete fate te, s/t SLAG Notsurv. 
St. Andrews’ chan., Cape Breton co.......... RE aoe cit RES ENS Be 2,800 
Sydney harb., Cape Breton co.............. SEL UN SSRN Svat coker nee 3 
5 m. from Sydney, Cape Breton co........>. NOR tad cs eich Meee Hes 6 650 
Bras: d’Ord.,, Richmond; coset. se. ke SOON tgs welt Oe eee Cee 1,281 
Bear r., Digby and Annapolis cos........... Sh Gad ner ai ate aoe alres 1,600 
Annapolis and Queens cos.................. SE Ra tag Meee Ore en 1,015 
New Liverpool road, Annapolis co.......... Pa Nett ae So eee 572 
Ponhoolali; Queens\co: sec se slo eae EN Pena o eee tens hie 200 
Medway 1:5) Queens:-cOf i. sais cis ot ack fe ace Mer Ancn CoM Re Oe. cur 10 
Wild-cat' cr’, Queens ¢0>. 5... 22 .de nese nee. becca ature ae Tea ee SO 1,150 
Grand Py. Haliiax:cons cece eee ee. SP eR ent me Pea oe hee 1,000 
Sambrovharb., Halifax co........5.-:2.s... SEAL RGR pay Seah eee a A 300 
Ingram r), Halifaxcon 65.40 doo. ohne MEAS oesce inne Aeae: 325 
iBeavertupralitaxicos: 0 ae smiitee aes. SR ot NTN Tans ote oe ae 100 
Ship Harbour 1., Halifax co.............. SS i hatieaa Ab Hoda aeeenans 500 
Minister]: ;FlabiiaxicOsasdents seek aoe ee eee Sa sey heathens ai tes oe ees 44 
indiansbr;;welants\coianwa:s waco ee ee Pmtilerd abe Moet ct eae we 1,790 
Ponhook lake, Hants co................ Mohr diekstovetee deere es ~ 263 
Wallabeck 1., Lunenburg co................ eA Sod eins IP pen nea SY ae 100 
Lake Peter, Lunenburg co................. Sr a Rg eae AR te 953 
Nine-mile 1., Lunenburg co................. ae anata Boh a eee eee 1,000 
Mahone bay, Lunenburg co................ WAS LR ned eerie ae 1,041 
Pictou har sPictouicose wae eee ee Gaia te fens tga na Cie 321 
Merigomish har., Pictou co................. aL RRO aie Meera. 35 
Franklin Manor, Cumberland co............ ae Anmaiamteteees Aa cote 1,000 
Pomquet har., Antigonish co............... | Cid Sa ae eae ieee eee 525 
Near Truro, Colchester co................. ES Uvial Re Nerve NOD 155 
Cambridge, Kingscomh. venice ne cee at. SMOG! bath fee ets Ree 10 
korton\tp:5 fin gs+cOn isso eel ne eiceene i ce Thy Bere BELO Ete Ora. 423 
Yarmouth, Yarmouth co........ | ef 21 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 
No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
acres 
Windiaa Pomtesss css eek N.W. Miramichi r., Northumberland co..... Mi Cm BG ry coe sonarus 100 
2s MelGroundk to-wit + cs s A ati eect ars ae NAREE ERAT ni Nit 2,682 
Aa EO (BANA ctels kele eat chelscs S.W. y S ow dann Pee? see es ain eee Ae ks 6,330 
Ses | Biguilole Wi raGkt as csa~ N.W. di 5 SS ae ae NMP Reece Bs sees bs 9 | 6,303 
9 |Pabusintac.. 02... 0. +r Tabusintac r., Northumberland co.......... HRA e RL ee ss 8,077 
ADS REO etre tabs tare se S.W. Miramichi r., Northumberland co...... TD ase lee CES 100 
U4 Burnt Ohurch a... ccs Burnt Church r., Northumberland co........ SS oe ava tc raae coer mae 2,058 
3 |Eel River, 8 and 3A.....|Hel r., Restigouche co..............---e0e- Jes Wrote nem Oa et: 300 
6 |French Village ......... Re StxJobn, work Oke ovis pees. oe ieee eed Moe: Peak tn Base Or. 460 
TEST EK Ore Sitar nettuot oO Chiputneticook.1., Yorkicos.. «cca sss .s.- AS eee Ve Oat at RET | 200 
DEAS b aINUAT Y=. sours westerners 28a Opp. Fredericton, York co......... eee ty aes fy teracs ce see eee 2 
10 |St. Basil, Edmundston...|R. St. John, Madawaska co................ Maleécite....2-.. 6. | 714 
ONT ODIGUCracean eave oo cle nese RESti John, Victoria Gone. ante eeeee ie ee SORES Rice, asain teas Me 5,797 
1, || Rabimeat ss nariaemcrevertsrs ls Pabineau r., Gloucester CO.......+....-24.6- Wicmac: Fane steba see 1,000 
25° Gould Island... da...c: a Nipisiguit bay, Gloucester co.>............. fis Lo Ie Ae ee ae 169 
13 |Pokemouche.........-.. Pokemouche r., Gloucester co.............- Sf Reale a I MA Ee | 2,477 
15 +Richibucto-:'. = «... <1. = Richibactow.,, Kent Goat. teenie om nreiens © SIT SOS ee cht 2,203 
16) }Buctouches 2. sin acts Buctouche T.,pkkent, CO,mm ee aren eee eras Te Ree Sic cee Dae | 352 
28 ‘Indian tslamd sien teres Richibucto har. Kent (co. asc. eaieeen oe Re Stk ae 100 
27 | Port Hollynia vcs cael. Petitcodiac r., Westmorland co............. ce MRS Se Be) SNR | 62> 
18 |The Brothers..........- Kennebecasis bay, St. John co.............. Co IRN rt ie eae Coes 10- 
19 |KKanus River...........|Chiputneticook r., Charlotte co............. Malecite....... 100° 
23) Woodstock den «cs. see Sta JobnersCarlébonscomu tase web sek eae See aie spies er cre recon 153 
26. /OromoctoOs. og oi. eces se St. Johneriy cunlutye cone ten terrae iat ssa Dir Aner wrt een vine ite! | 
} 
QUEBEC 
PoiRestigouches.u cc. as - Restigouche r., Bonaventure co............. Micmac 2s eras sareee eer 
DAWNGATIA ve ctae aatire ciate slenes set Grand Cascapedia r., Bonaventure co....... FESS (Rstagneepnes CT ae 
SralBersume gra cteciciveunere see Bersimis 1; OAZUCNAY CO\s,, cts-lssls eee) -taataieiees Montagnais, Tadoussac, 
: Papinachois and Naskapi 
5 Ouratebwan-.. sakes) ase In. St. John, Lake St; Johnsco. ents ek eee Montsgnais:., sack.daekees 
y uOTetten eine pices ctis os 8 m. from Quebec city, Quebec co. ......... Vahey eacaa tg lt, restate 
HON | Crespieullsngscenca wits es W. of Crespieul tp., Lake St. John co....... vA DNGkis clare eel seats 
11 |Bécancour.............-|Near Béeancour, Nicolet.co..........:.2... Oe nein ee 
12 |Pierreville......... =. 2 Pierrevalle, Wamasica co-stars one ONT iiniiske oe 
14 |Caughnawaga........ _../St. Lawrence r., Laprairie: 60m aie emcee TROQUOISS 5 .cncfo aes Ree Re 
15 |St. Regis...............|St. Lawrence r., Huntingdon co’. ....)...: oes RUM AR Seat riers at at 
Ls NOOMCASTOL .<i.05, chases Doncaster tp., Montealmco....5...0-2.2. 2's. Sela 5 RO OE 
TESA Eychby gh a ote a eee eee ee Desert:r., Ottawaicorece eet er oe ee ee eee Aleon quien a euler 
19 |Timiskaming........... L.. Timiskaming,-Pontiac’¢02....0..60s-e.s6: Ottawa and Algonquin... . 
21 Whitworth’. 6%... 0s oc Whitworth tp., Temiscouata co............. Maleciter csi Shai a santas 
DIWNORCOULB ete weiss es Cacouna, Temiscouata COs... «sees ST rece Sah a egg anges ore nehere 
23 |Weymontachi........... St. Maurice r., Champlain co............... Algonquin and Tétes de 
q é Boules 4. eee ee 
24 |Coucoucache:...........|St. Maurice r.. Champlain co........... Algonquin and Tétes de 
Boule:2. 41 Sr. oae eee 
25 |Escoumains.............|/Escoumains r., Saguenay co...............-- Montagmais ..j0 sa svinciie sae 
26" |Mantiannec. ose. oe. Nermmptdake, Maskinonge ¢oss.4- 1-4 -aee ae Tétes de Boule......-.... 
27 Seven, Islands.........4-.|betellier tp Saguenay Co... 0. in. se cee ae Montaenaisy.. .< ade ten | 
ONTARIO 
1 |Maganetawan..... ers |Maganetawan r., Parry Sound dist.......... (Chippewa. ae..an. tere en 
2 |Henvey Inlet........... Georgian bay ay Se Rae PT | LOO ah atha Non eae 
3 “ 


Grondine Point......... 


'Grondine pt., Sudbury dist................- 


2 
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No. Name Where Situated Tribe or Band Area, 
acres 
4 |Whitefish River......... Whitefish r:, Sudbury distics vs.cese we neem CHIDDEW dices uate ae 10,600 
De SPANISH RLY Glico iets ois't ors Spanish r., Hes Vliet het Coin hae 2 Ae EGE Be A ATS A Rie Sh ban 28,000 
6 |Whitefish Lake.......... Wihitersh le cAleomasdists cues cctacieslereesterel ste Riles a Wats Getcketea eet es 43,755 
Me DCLDEM G LVICID Ne sc ese ore E. of Mississagir., Algoma dist............ Ne RSET He eas nee 27,030 
8 |Mississagi River......... IMGSBISSA gItTey i Ale OMIA LGISUS stolen. crcrscie tia cette Ng Pate EA Ae Stet Sito as Ded 4,350 
ORDO St iverresteres sain ey oS eat French (fs ,pearty SOuUndsdistastecs cl selec SOG aie at ashe staceeie 30,300 
OMEN DISSIN Beir aniern areal 4: Lake Nipissing, Nipissing dist..........:... Up Dei a At cree ane 6,237 
MLM WM AMIGO Cy s.2h. sis, .e a ors aes Wanapitei lake, Sudbury dist.............. PS as Da ure sea ne crcisyane 2,560 
U2e WL WESSALOWM sp Mee sjsu cerca Thessalon'tp., Algoma-dist, «ssc scien e 0 1s LES Br Urs A hi 2,307 
MBAKH rench JRA enescicuteae ties French r., Parry Sound. dist...............; CSRS role Si Menge 4,524 
14 |Garden River. i Grardenuin: pale Omardis tec deeryepersiciit Geceistene ore i MLDAI Ch rel seat oe 28,510 
15 |Goulais Bay, 15 ve & a Batchawana bay, Algoma dist.............- SND a eC Nec cahe he ea 1,600 
LGs Parry Island’... cosets «2: NG@eccvian bay, Parry Sound dist............ Cae aa ty eee 18,482 
ie ShawaAneeas.ianern. a6 sts Shawanaga tp., Parry Sound dist........... See arety Macienc cose aatoea he 8,373 
17 |Naiscoutaing, 17 A & B..|Harrison and Wallbridge tps., Parry Sound . . Sues seed state imeat ECR 2,813 
18 |Beartsland, Timagami. .|L. Timagami, Nipissing dist................ Sb ard sage) 5 bien cel aaa Mee] chekerseate ace 
19 |Cockburn Island........ Cockburn id., lake Huron, Manitoulin dist...|Ottawa and Chippewa... 864 
20 |Sheshegwaning.......... Robinson tp., Manitoulin id.. Aion. ei 3 « , 5,000 
21 |Obidgewong............. Mills and Burpee tps., Wanttoukn ia a etaleversave S Hd 732 
2a West Bayne. cick weckes Billngs tp:,, Manttoulin ids o.. ee deaeleee 2. ss o: 8,399 
23 |Sucker Creek........... Howland tp., Manitoulin id................ ca ce 1,665 
24 |Sheguiandah............ Sheguiandah tp., Manitoulin id............. a WY 5,106 
2d. (Sucker Dakess sa. ati. sce: Assiginack tp., Manitoulin id............... os < 599 
26 |Manitoulin Island (un- 
ceded portion)........ East penin., Manitoulin id...............0- & s 105,300 
27 |Cape Croker............ paen DENIN | VBTUCEI COM Leas 4/aleee eet e: § s 15,586 
28 \Chiefs:Point..3..2...0... 6 Saar eR cutesy afar cake) aPLts dee se ss 1,280 
29 |Saugeen reserve........ if aS perote Sn seas eter aie Natgke, sacs as % 9,020 
30 |Christian, Hope and 
Beckwith ids.,........|Georgian bay, Simcoe CO.........0202ce00es Chippewa igs cts cartes eee 13,264 
31 |Gibson or Watha........ Gibsonutps, VEUSKO kan Gustion saeco a lenin: Troquois and Algonquin...| 25,582 
SoM AMAer cee es seo Ramaybp ww Ontarloved veces oes slave weenie tacts Chippewass..cwcieloce-viske tes 2,274 
33 |Georgina Island......... LG SIMCOE, NOLKAC Odea weea ten oto cineca eileade ave Sed teat art eit, ear ees ead 3,574 
SAM SCUSOR a... Aion kachom ake EeScugogs Ontario. comin in iisuietee es IMIISSISSAU Zane a det tisiaeteats 800 
BOMUNTUMuae' cece Maa nen at Smith tp., Peterborough Co... s.02..+10s545% CE MESA Sor Ue le te 1,664 
SOR RECOm CO an aster. ree en Rice. Peterborourch cove wuts cance ae ae mie CON ear Sane ERS ee eet ac 1,860 
86A|Islands in Trent waters. .|Peterborough and Victoria cos.............- peewee Tied. cer ares ck ainrena toe 246 
Si Alnwich eaekcc x) « cee acest Alnwick tp., Northumberland co............ See Mae grate em reels 3,048 
87A|Sugar Island............ Rice ]., Peterborough co...:.........+0+0+- Solel A ysncnen ench drspptiotanegueces 100 
SS Ly enGinagasc..«casnee ee Tyendinaga tp., Hastings co.%............- Mohawk........... ‘i .| 17,604 
39 |Golden Lake............/Golden lake, Renfrew co............-.00-2- PAN ONG MIN rasrelede acces ace ei si= 1,560 
BOM TE USCATOVS jis bres curs era eis Tuscarora, Oneida and Onondaga tps., Brant 
‘ands Haldimand! Cosi. 10), sai nate canine SixeNationseesi «tec it 38,775 
40A|Mississauga............ Tuscarora and Oneida tps., Brant co........ Mississauga.............- 10,800 
ail Oneida. isticcwe. sae ocr Delaware tp., Middlesex co............-05 Oneida of the Thames .... 5,272 
ee CaradOt ss dissesinsie ee x Caradoc tp., Middlesex co.......c0se+-000> Chippewa of the Thames 
errand iVitinsees;cknreciias ¢ 10,800 
ASwI SONY {POM ss kieents ates Bosanquet tp., Lambton ¢co..........+-2+% @hippewanwcieeaseesc ae 2,555 
44 |Kettle Point............ Bosanquet tp., Lambton co.........-+.+00- SE, Winter ins 1 Pers soar 2,224 
POM OAPEIAS Srssctanist Gs oe bicc s Sarniatip.,uambton concn rei ninetccietveieie ct SO Se oracle oye secteur 6,161 
46 |Walpole Island.......... Hake Ste CG lairtgde sopmetnets tre atc eos) fase tance Chippewa and Potawat- 
AMY reatcs coe eee: 40,480 
Mima OUEOLG nemtnrs: shores eh eae Oriorditp ss, Kent co vss sas be stnee tten ates Moravians of the Thames . 3,010 
me 48 |Michipicoten........... IMB Cha PICO GET Te emi nate teote ccs eis eatin vate ero Tele Chippewa nos ss stacdweetee 178 
M49 1Gros Caps is .cccewes oot Lake Superior, Algoma dist.............+-- eng Sat aves dee aOR aSE SARS 10,180 
; DOB PTCURIVELs arc siets e-sieis seas YS Fhunder Bay dist..........% So ROAR LS SRA Cepia tee 800 
Bene Vs Plats: cicicisetrnern ui OP, Ee hee a ie cies RO SOR ot ae oT oe ts opt Ae 605 
H2| Hort William........0:. s Oe BRL hateesnsrrens Sed rie shat ae kero 12,586 
PM PECEG CROC aS e,ccr 5:00 oe oscars Nipigon river, Thunder Bay dist...........- C6 (as eee ahah areas 468 
; 
t 
B 
“ 


~ 
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54 |McIntyre Bay.......... L. Nipigon, Thunder Bay dist.............. Chippewa......... ae ie 585 
55 |Gull River....... area ert se is a ahah Racers es taye es Ss A te 9,825 
56. sland we OmMtiye acs oscesjerse se ps idles EN Acake Ore Via Pires ond RCO ree ry hee 135 
57 'Jackfish Island.......... oe x #E oust Movne late: axeyensos SP gsc or ee hes 363 
OS: ONS AuSKOs ceases sietes'e.s Long lake wv Sey chal aale sire aie ae error Ue 612 
59 |Cornwall Island......... Stormont: GOs sho 5.6 0.0 shew hee oe ee aise ate TroQuoids Arete. 6 fo toto 2,050 

60 |Hunting Reserve........ St. Edmund tp.;-Bruce:e0: c..cs= asm mecle ee Chippewa of Saugeen and : 
; Cape Croker ion gamit 3,800 
GleChapléauc sansckie cco: 6 Chapleau, Sudbury: dist. 2c. wscwne silk sake oedcn siclersica le eee ee ARIS 220 
62 |Missinaibi.............. Dog lake Algoma: distscuccis + sowie mute se savals ote sreretes eeitare celtics cate « evere 216 


Treaty No. 3 


dee ROS EES BST SS SE ee te ee ERS FA ESS ee ee 


1 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


15 


15M 
16A 


16D)_ 


17A 
17B 
18B 


18C}. 


21 
21 
22A1 
2242 

23 
234 
23B 
24C 
25D 
26A 
26B 
26C 

27 
27 
28 
29 
29 
29 
30 
31A 
31B 
310 
31D 
31E 
31F 
31G 
31H & 
31G 
313 


Agency Res.,Fort Frances 
Little Forks.38 s 2c. -26< 
Manitou Rapids......... 
Long Sault No. 2........ 
s 7 het eee 

‘The Bishop,’ Hungry 
BalliNowiewccs cw tea 


i ee 
ee ec er eeecene 
ee i ee ee a erry 
i ee 


cer ece reece r ee eere 


Wabaskang.) ss Seicri ess 
Lac des Mille Lacs...... 
Seine Riversc ss. .s sass > = 
Sturgeon Falls.......... 


Seine Rivenandescnices ass 
“ce 


Kawaiagamak.......... 
Nekwakwan Lake....... 
RAM YAWAKe..5% s55n ais & 


“ 


ee Cay 


6c 


Wabigoon Lake......... 
Hagle Lakes. 0s. .: 
HBO SEU. tees ctereveretore 6 
Eslinger bon? ets Pate ten ss 
Swan Lake....... iG iieae 


Agency Res.,Sabaskasing 
Naongashing........... 
Lake of the Woods...... 


“ 


eeercee 


Big Island (31G, pt.).... 


RGN TUVOMs aeccecvi¥ 4 tte tevsiarentiore clelincers oe te ietarars 
“ae 


ee ee car 
“ 
ee a ee ee 


ee ae ee Ce 


ee ars 


ee 


ee CeCe 


i 


Rainy lake cal ten itae tn cee sce srase Samide ete 


“ 


Hmglish *iver wae) enicuactece seek cee a ee 
Wabaskang lak@ad dca cme siete te emieterente 
ac des) Mille-Laesictasttcuns o tteiie sees es ebwee 
EME IVER vs iocts ae wets hehe ee reise eae 

Be PSE eh sa¥eh de cee ink ies ee eens 
Sturgeon-lake he vcs ceca one raaetene 
Gacila Croix ks. We saadihies cor en aeaae eee 
Riaimy lakes cscs ca out seen eek ne 


“ce 


“ce 


Weabizoonlakeve a. tic ste metres Sie elon tibet 


Dac Seul ste. coch.tater tere eatelnte. «eek eaten erm 
Ai yensvebh ler eu a higs) ot eee SOLACE cts anti Canis 
Swantlake: <cmhacsaas geo. siecle t ansieteeene 
Pneligh Tver veces ie cies ee eee eee 
Lakeofthe Woods\..s ccos2stan oe eee 


“cc 


“oe 
Pe a ee ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ae 


“ 


Pe ee 


Shoal Lakes sc. es es4s 


ee a ee 


Cec 


ee i oe 


ee er 


i 


i ee a 


ee ee ee 


ee 


Blaglojlakce se : catronte chi csatetetattalate s eratoreease : 


Couchiching band......... 
“ 
Niacatchewenin band...... 
Sturgeon lake............ 
Lac la Croix 65 ceekieer 


ee cc 


a 


ee a ee ac ec 


ee 


i a a 


ee ee 


ee 


ee ee a 


i a eC 


Se ee ee a 


ee 


ee ry 


i cs 


8,882 


—_ 
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; Treaty No. 3 
| | 
a No. Name Where situated ; Tribe or Band Area, 
32A|Whitefish Bay.......... hakeof thes Woods swscsiece ei aavice aes at coe ee a islere eect aries 4,865 
32B] Yellow Girl Bay......... SA a FTE ste ETE oa ete Co kts Bray ene terre cee 4,454 
32C|Sabaskong Bay......... Se en ee eae A cig hrety aenen ee oe CE Ae Paper i ics ugh Det es 1,280 
33A|Whitefish Bay.......... ht incl PT Ea ee PRR Behe opt a SSOP s Feet Mage Pe Sila 3,091 
33B|Northwest Angle........ SOR Ae thes. $0 re anata aiate a NuNe) oS aD SOS ad eye Raa Ts ok 3,299 
: 34 |Lake of the Woods...... Shea tettrer Mets (obota ies eee we etm hadnt cate cieiaeere seem gia 641 
34A|Whitefish Bay.......... So ea ee Cheeta aea he ae, Uke ah aval ata BVEio ees eee toh eiateneniarccs Met oats ls 1,529 
} 34B|Shoal Lake............. Shoallake .vens uae rin tins aan elie uc e roere bes nara hes Ae seme ae 1,066 
q 34C|N.W. Angle 34C and 37B|Northwest Angle river...............+-2+2:) Se aes PRI TT se ther gt 1,959 
: 35A|Naongashing............ Waker ol thecWOods'syic. cue ek ates Aan setts SSOP ANG ate at ce ah oe 1,280 
J S| Obabikong. 1. sems fee ce Do EY ol RPO eG ME ROSE Cin LeeLee eee eaters eRe te re dates 1,760 
g 35C|/Sabaskong Bay......... ihe Pet athe cFaRes, aR lasecerel cieraeeerand Skee meen CER RI Mn ae pea 1,920 
s 35D See Cea eee ete ay Ob RT Rael, SAS OO UP ne AP tea SEES Lois oe  SaeeE 1,280 
35E1) Little Grassy River. ... ad on met Ae te SATA Mi ey Meth ihe bie ih Serene ate ar ea, AY hy 640 
_ 35E2/Lake of the Woods..... aR Aa iteat toe tram pe neta nee Ce UN RBar et es Not surv 
j » 35F|Sabaskong Bay......... CSI Mul eh suaice WEE cys ert tanta, tak ty Ah CIA De ae ek ys RNR AS 1,280 
] 35G|Big Grass River......... aS og a VO aie et a as ee a A OA Boks Anes oe veer 8,960 
35H|Sabaskong Bay......... SSRAaS ecg tm ier KPC aa evan re oeel otis ed arse ore a hh Aramid aks 640 
_ + 35J|Lake of the Woods...... SME RNS EE CAN A age ors Staweeeete STAINES. S5: tne | sa Se 3,482 
. Siig sland. fercecc os sie fs Lif lhl mor pardons uF 1,946 
: or |Rainy River.....<....-- ERBADIVa TIVO ucisctcear eet ats eine, 5 Sat rorelaner eas STEAD Wa caso negate 10 
m *37A\ShoaiLake............. SHoab lakes. com sae sachet a. Foc ne owes ross Pe Sire 2 216 
a 37B)|Lake of the Woods...... ake of the Woods mcsuiacwtess aie wie eee sce se bay Wed 8 tere Ng 1,959 
. 38A)|Rat Portage..........-.. Sheed MIN Evan dees Byes aha tae Euan LoS |? Ee ert ae tet Ae einen Vy Lr al 8,064 
i BOB Ken OLareyeisets sie ee os SEO RN MIR aay Si aaeavene a) abekstet rake ater aE eta Ve SNC Lay 5,290 
“i 88C|The Dalles,......... Mal WADA pea T1V.Or siisans sr erase aleceels «cals. eaters SOhad aa” 7 ah Seay Ante ere 8,064 
Y 38D|Lake of the Woods...... Wakelofthec Ww OOdg: cecstjanis cietsie cael steece itents reanstmamecte: catieraicone toes Not surv 
Meer *39 |Shoal Lake......5<..... Shoali bakes nate atte ee Ce a Oe a 875 
mm. *39A Co a oa ere Ca Sik Seah We densa MRE SoBe a RNA? CORALLA TREN Cer Sone pe 7,850 
» - *40 i i a ROE OES Le oy Sick a he hale d see Benes CN PER eee 1,033 
Treaty No. 6 
P57 Pekangisum sijc< se 3s o's ero PAV I cetels oss seat eer tere ar ol oleh ete orton epehotecs la weneerar thee tie, etek. rive 2,240 
Treaty No. 9 
me 6 S3A\Osnaburgh............- LUE SPAMS Royse) of aieysaeet cyt merece ain ate SUP ene le et Re GC amg 12,800 
4, 63B Booth Wioaras Bhorau cages fa Make: SGrJdoseph,  atriclalGisbarrpoters < ci micnyaleh sists lie sj ssh snes Noleses eat excl 33,920 
te 4" (Port Hopel. co... 2 Wake Calnmet se atricia cists sive oes cn siten (aon over oo islinls o\avenas siwietensy «ints have 64,000 
65 -|Marten Fall. ......5.%.. NIDA YA TLViCtciee ete Crete N AN eee oh aes ae seve Se NNehainia soos lauiens ace eietsinie a) cdershs 19,200 
66 |English River........... Kenogami r., 3 m. below English River post.|...... ..:.eeeeeeeereees 7,680 
G7e | HorteAlbanyiecw..ce see Confluence of North and Albany rivers......]......-+e0ecerercrcceres 89,600 
68 |Mooseé Factory.......... NEOOREITIVEL Ab SOUSD. Dia <Clmeiers cis stale sate oll soi tele nile) sobs envi oievere Tous ai siel sia 42,240 
BoaiNew: Poste). .cask.% eth sae 8m. 'S: of New post, Abitibi river. .... 2.00.2]... cece cece seems nen Not surv 
OMUADECIDE i nace of ssseoscatahetes South shore, lake Abitibi, Nipissing dist.....|.........--seseeseeeeeee 19,200 
¢ lei Vrabtagamiiics «06. ccsanc NearfortuViattagami, NIDISsIDg Gistvects oc. cio sens wen vine pele Wein, vine ele wi 12,800 
‘ 72 |Matachewan............ North of fort Matachewan, Nipissing dist....]...........0s0eeeceeeeee 10,276 
fon Flying Post. x... cle soe. Kakozhiskaniyer soupy Giste ce siciciteniite:siieriel ales) oi uarlaiele olmis ohexenernaele 14,720 
ies Chap lea), ..c)s as «2eicies a Adjacent to Chapleau res., No. 61.......... @hippe wae hie aiertenc ere 160 
75 Semi acters tele ea vite Chapleau lake, Sudbury dist............... Crees, tereee one 276 
76 |New Brunswick House.. .|Missinaibi lake, opp. New Brunswick post...|......---+-+++-seeeee00- 17,280 
mepuone Lake... 3.3... ea ore Hast side Wong lake, Thunder Bay. Gist: ss... | c+» 26 oul» «l= sree inte eisie aoe 17,280 
78 |McDougall Chute....... Matheson tpi Nipissing, GISt osm .\ciye)<)or< eels. s\| ele oe stuns erates eraslorebersl a bie mith 18 


NS } *37A, 39, 39A and 40 are partly in Ontario and partly in Manitoba. The areas given above refer to the area in 
Manitoba only. 


t 


* 37A, 39, 389A and 40 are partly in Ontario and partly in Manitoba. 


in Manitoba only. 


The areas given above refer to the are 
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UB Pers: perth le ote ces isher LEVEL. 6c ssa. 24 ce nome nee nete nee nae Chippewa and Cree....... 75,096 
ZNALOSES WARY CL sic e 0-2 < 01 Tp p2.and 8; dt .i2ts eleteler sere a. asemte se oe Chippewas. .ces Saas 5,651 
2A|Roseau Rapids.......... Nos Hels aig: Deh ech Ki den AA eae ekcla So ook mcr SUC) ba Se Sees ee orators 2,080 
3 |Fort Alexander..:....... Mouth of Winnipeg river...............-.- SOT a SA ra tse 21,670 
4 |Brokenhead............ Mouth of Brokenhead river.............+-- BE Rie hy tan Ce eee rene 13,611 
SulSandy GBayst.-0 scs.0 ss « ToelSp Rw Weilsti Mons: ip nct «secre ECT | AER SORE Ee 12,132 
Gaon ey elalNn heme sue ee Tps.:9 and 10, R: 8 W. ist Mer.......5...: | Sag tL EAS eer 10,816 
TaSwan “bake .s2. deste. - Tabs Ll Wy ist Mere.c.cehc cee SOA GPSS cok pare Oe 6,818 
8 |Indian Gardens......... Tps.9, Ra o-Wer lst Viera. -|peeoee ce meteor BOONE hitvie" ean tcerae 640 
SAN Lotuid Por da serairie fc te ausbes ures sso eae educa abt aad seatetentiete Seeeheae, 5 eet JS EO CEA is gt te kee foment 109 
Treaty No. 2 
AB Ui JaGkheat! weiceeccs ot ete Wueikier Wannlipeg sc cats Mavike oenecereseruahee Seer ene WMaskepron sa. . asec iene ae 2,688 
44 |Fisher River, 44 and 444 BE em pangs rectal aren gta! Ce Sega ee, SO Rea OD Ae ae ein ee 15520 
A5 dWiaterhendtivien.nns ssscco| Waberhen lakern). aocs 4 «ote eye ictal etersie ator seya ate Chippewas «(ccm ete cers 4,608 
46 |}Dog Creek 2... sna Wt: hake: Manitobasccaacatt-cla ame ein avers eee ES Ns PET 85 etree ae 9,427 
46A) Rock. Island’. 3.2.0... Tp 22,25 OW. sw ksteNler wee sree econ ts Pe nS RO eo 101 
48 |Little Saskatchewan..... Wake: StoWLartimcc acco ye tees one ces tet oe ote NERS tees erie eae Sse nee 3,200 
49 |The Narrows........... CoAT Tg Fe kecenessh on neo Battin wie vee heh, ote See oN Ss Br cs e Ss Ae IE 4,032 © 
O02) Barford sees cis ec eas St. Martin and Manitoba lakes............. plea Dee CAR isc ODE 12,981 © 
Sli ranemiver.s.cm. s+ ase: GakewVanitob acer meetin one ee St eM tie cae cacti ena ee 7,963 — 
§2>\Hbbiand Plow<:...:.2.. Hb b=snd-towula kes: mmr de enti ery mean one AO oe go ert ean Ut eB 10,816 © 
57s Birdteil’ Creek, 57 & oO GA. |Tp. 15,4R. 27 Wt ist’ Mer. 2. wee ee Birdtanlisrouss aes aes 6,955 — 
58) OaleRivier atonement PE pelO AR 23 Wales Mier arate cic eas onpere }Oak River Sioux.......... 9,734 
59 |Oak Lake, 59 and 59A...|/Tps. 7 and 8, R. 26 W. ist Mer............. (Oale- Takeo vf i) eeospareratses® 2,880 
61 |Riding Mountain........ Ty bS; Oho leWeelst, Mer.) seyret eee |Keeseekoowenin band.... . 5,559 | 
GDPAI Clear Wakes. sae ee ‘Dp. 20, R19: Wiralst Mert. snc meres = i. 3 1,076 © 
O2nihizara LoimMtrons.: - ake Tps.19 & 20;-R.-25 & 26 W:. Ist: Mer: .s..2- Waywayseecappo band... 24,942 — 
62A/\Fishing Station......... Mpa: OR 24 We listriWlersty. skate ae anon Arete Sioux bands) «...2h.0-seume 74 j 
63h lhe Gambler.c vote ccc Near Binsearth: ca eece a ne eee ae Gambler band...........- 860 
63A|Valley River............|Tps. 25 & 26, R. 25 & 26 W. 1st Mer........ Chippewaseeceae nse 11,544 § 
66A|Pine Creek............- Tpedd, Re 20 NW. dst. Meri i et lee ae ae eee 23,947 
Granolline Rivers oe cisc see Ml Ry o hoes Wy feces Si os nN 3) re RAMS tyac a Og canoer ao wet Oe 13,920 5 
; 
Treaty No. 8 
a 
34C| Northwest Angle........ akevomthe* Wioodswra hbk ntsc ieee nets Northwest Angle bands.... 750 - 
SOu Bunalo Pomtpacss 22s KOM a A Pie. (UE Aad ee ee es Buffalo Bay band......... _ 5,763 - 
*37A|Shoal Lake............- GHoalAK on saat cci es reins acco ee eee ‘Northwest Angle band,...| 1,704 
37C|Northwest Angle River. .|Northwest Angle river...............-.-0-- sf sé 690° 
#39 \Shoalilakei:i0:2+2c0c:. Wie Shore; Shosliuakets — 6 ic ve ee eras Shoal lake band.......... 156 
*30A ea UT FP Ree INGA, JShore ay sve sear aL ban ee eae este EC st SUC; PEAR cree 575m 
*40 (Gi ie ees. Tudian«Bay-t eae Re eee rs (oo core ater iets 726 
Treaty No. 4 
7 
65 |Dawson Bay, 65A to E..|/Winnipegosis and Swan lakes............... 'Maskegon er ee sae 5,498 4 
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Or Blacks RIVER. ~ «me. teeter Paken WANTIPC Rae cue ete eee encores Roose Minske oc Ones inties tes ature 2,000 
10 |Manigotagan River......| OO Wetecras it acai deme eti es Leanna os altel Sate som } C2 ied et Sta Mn eG 3,574 
le OON: Oreck. gaice cc sucte > ce Le i tetnt Diver Sas ied pata eRe ao EAD as Sy ok ere ney a tee taste 1,135 
12 |Bloodvein River...:..... SPrarne Uc ee ee Pe FEL ado RMN oid, Si Sik Sem Fe Ree Ate ete Mal ree 3,370 
PsBerens, Rivers 52. oo PRIN E IA A ae REI esc eet oitcates aridcts SEES CANS i eect cai a ths 6,354 
14 |Little Grand Rapids..... NBROLODSTIVe ie. Siento terrae oreeoterne ota there aye Ci Stigh bite Geet Ree ine ae 5,600 
NG aheoplar Rivers so. «15/22 Makes Wanmiper io eer Nags oo, chee a ca eee ceeds re dah As A ot es ee aS 3,800 
17 |Norway House.......... INOL Wav OUSGs(a rarer es ci airutenete stoi sy COLMA Me AR oD CET, eas 18,448 
TOS Cross Wakesiw sleet a MUNN ISONEET VET. Gein termes Charcot eats is oreritoe cs | AD Rattle SD Elie ies 8 5,760 
DAS BAS Ac, cae wie o heat eck See ape ary orice ees ae Prat nn cale sobs em tssen Sate gods poe ROR ae CeO ere word cts 1,028 
21A\Indian Pear Island...... CF OR et oe Uo core a Wen ea PN Sn re eT | CSS SMES Eta See hy ar as 1,303 
Delon PasyBand ol Bute Re, We gt a imentan coe etagen tac arictars omlaias + c.fe eae eR pny an: Aen: 6,143 
Bile | Moose-Lakesol Al to: Ein aliMooselaken ti.) jss.gsteccecs cece pete els eo oie ieee = SEE SDSS NUNS ee re eee 3,663 
Rom Choma wawiDeratatesn | COCOA LAO.) aclcaiscsls clsusme, eyatetoad oiacatelal aiersimns. seeks SORT bY ON See ea en eet 3,011 
SaniGrand Rapids... caces > Mouth of Saskatchewan river...........:.. CLES RE RIE le er bac che 4,646 
‘ 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Treaty No. 2 
KOM WibItenS Cars rai erehteis eters Tps. 9 and 10, R. 2.& 3 W. 2nd Mer........ Cree and Chippewa....... 30,040 
Treaty No. 4 
: BAR HO Ob Ee canciones siete: setae Tps. 30 and 31, R. 31 and 32 W. ist Mer. .|Chippewa...........-+++- 19,920 | 
Golde IE yscccte sb co eco. ats Tp. 32, R. 1 and 2 W. 2nd Mer. ied be ites ke toes he i 14,945 
b 66 |Keeseekoose..........-. Tp. 32,.R..32 W, 1st Mer:. 5 ers cat pets een Se 10,671 
a4 GL |OCHAPOWASE. 65 2. ess oo Tps. 17 and 18, R.3 &4 W. ond eee Creetis nt didacte nance tee 52,864 
a 2 | BTORAVACW). «sss scene sels ve Tps. 17 and 18, R. 4 & 5 W. 2nd Mer....... eR Actors eae 14,606 
72A|\Kawkewistaha ......... Ap. 19) Rio Wis 2nd Meer iiy) sak sas ahaa are CE IS SON Be ETRE ne AEB ae OND) Oe 67 
+ Hiahi| OW CSSCHS a5 oc) asics sven ae Tpsa Lisand) LSs Rede OW SNGeNMLerae putaceslf its (ea ausba ste) onayredel ecole anes 29,083 
; ARI SAAIMAY oes ace so. heed as Tps. 18 and 19, R. 6 W. 2nd Mer........... ORY cauis oetea Reach ne ane ORD 21,668 
‘ TAA SHEBHEED is vin. len aie osees Tp. 194Ru6 We2nd Mery iss ix acne mesic es Hiss Gee ee iciees Seen Od 3,549 
75 |Piapot, Nos. 75 and 75A.|Tps. 20 and 21, R. 18 W. 2nd Mer.......... Gera eS a Ste sa Me amor the 36,145 
4 MOOV ASSINIDOUME 5 ocx oaCors ves, s Tps. 15 and 16, R. 11 and 12 W. 2nd Mer...|Assiniboin...........-.-- 40,897 
4 78 |Standing Buffalo........ Tps. 21 and 22, R. 14 W. 2nd Mer.......... SlOUKe aston nee ce ere 5,415 
MOY PASCUA rahi ates ayole abe oot erese Tps. 20 and 21, R. 14 to 16 W. 2nd Mer.....|Chippewa and Cree....... 22,143 
: 80 |Muskowpetung 80-80B...|Tps. 20 and 21, R. 16 & 17 W. 2nd Mer..... fg SE ST erie 21,936 
: 81 |Peepeekeesis............ Tps. 21 and 22, R. 10 & 11 W. 2nd Mer..... Ode Aan Naar een ae 26,624 
. BOOK ARASO Wy vce MeeuieNy ae Rp 22; ata 10) ded TW 2nd Mersey 418 do: SORE INE eee nchs | Las ser hee 14,310 
s 83 |Star Blanket............ Tpn28 ck. L0:e 11, W. Sad) Mer osama e: MA) oa, oe aie oan uate hs 13,760 
: 84 |Littls Black Bear........ Tp. 23 and 24, R. 10 & 11 W. 2nd Mer...... OES Nace Sat a ni smentre eT ei 29,760 
8 85 |Muskowekwan.......... Mp 2 (ihe La tOnL Oy Ween Mere aistetsiste is ets Chippewa sacvetase ametee: 23,953 
a On| GOLrd On tye veces cistern oe ate Tps. 26 and 27, R. 16 & 17 W. 2nd Mer..... Cree and Chippewa....... 85,456 
i Sil DayoStaTreus aise toe oe Tps. 29 and 30, R. 16 & 17 W. 2nd Mer..... (Ei sYoret od ey Aes Ree er oun 15,360 
p SSE oor Manca aerneruteae Tps. 29 and 30, R. 17 & 18 W. 2nd Mer..... RSet nEe Clorkuncrter. ct aoc 27,200 
: 89; | Yellow Quill: .....5..0.3. Tps. 33 and 34, R. 12 & 13 W. 2nd Mer..... Ghippewackan set cies tke 8,905 
DOSEN Gua ken. cpscrsierern ocrmsoe ApS ios tOl4 Oy Fe LZ awit 2G LCI cry. «ners, cate LAIN her maton core f 14,400 
160 |Wood Mountain........ eR yoer 4 ekg 4 WV Ole SEG MVECT icles ometerensetis s leeaee Siouxsie oe EA rare eer 10,240 
Treaty No. 6 
20 |Cumberland House 20 & 
QO AS oe cee ek Gumberlandilakess shaken femesstece ce cree Maskegoneisue sss se eter 1,947 
28A4Shoal Lake..........:.. PDOs a ON nO. IVLOT se roledol taper tel ene etey |. Pe. oAeh Sak herein Sete 2,887 
‘3 29) \Red? Barth. \. 0% 55/00 ss Aip64 9, RISO) Wie, 2A Ler der gies sate) sia) ev ohevereas «<1 otis oepucnin heen 42 3,596 
a 29A|Carrot River............ Tyg Done Orandey Wes 2rdwNLer evr sine, teteraee dy vlsiay sieatatelctwiecatetstousradascpetel ss 2,040 
1h Sal 
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ee 


121 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Treaty No. 6 


91 |Kinistino, 91 & 91A 
94 | White Cap 
O4AWahpatoninc. os 22 ase: 
95 |One Arrow 
Okemasis.......... ae ares 


SOM BCOTAY Ee Bae cone kein tnine 

99 |Muskoday (John Smith). 
100 |Fort a la Corne 
100A|James Smith 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 


ad 


ey 


Sturgeon Lake 
Muskeg Lake 
Mista wasis. o...%..).. 2... 
Sandy Lake... 2..05..<5. 
Meadow Lake, 


ee ee ers 


eee eee eens 


i eas 


106 


108 
109 
ne 
111 

112 
112D 


‘Grizzly Bear’s Head’ and 
‘Lean Man’........... 
New Moosomin,112A to C 
Thunderchild and Mooso- 
113 
113A 
114 
115 


Strike-him-on-the-back . . 
Poundmaker 


eee eee nee eee 


116 
Big River, 118 and 118A. 
Seekaskootch........... 
IM SKROOS Senccemereinse. ss 
Frog Lake 
Frog Lake 
Keheewin 


118 
119 
120 
122 
123 
125 
125A 
128 
159 
161 


a errs 


Ministikwan, 161 & 161A 


156 |Lac la Ronge 
156A|Potato River 


Ce ee a) 


fete ee ee nees 


ee aes 


157 |Stanley 
157A|Stanley. .....0. ss 622s. 
157 BiOld Wort.< 4 oe edek eee 
157C| Four Portages 
157D/Fox Point 
157E “s 


“ee 


158A 
158B 


“ 


Where situated 


Tps. 40 to 42, R. 16 W. 2nd Mer 


sees 


see eee 


Tps. 33 and 34, R. 5 and 6 W. 3rd Mer...... 


Tp. 49, R. 27 W. 2nd Mer 
Tps. 42 and 43, R. 28 W. 2nd Mer 
Tps. 43 and 44, R. 3 W. 3 Mer 
Tps. 43 and 44, R. 3 W. 3. Mer 
Tps. 46 & 47, R. 24 & 25 W. 2 Mer 
. 47 & 48, R. 20 W. 2 Mer 
. 46 to 48 R. 20 W. 2 Mer 
. 60 & 51, R. 1 & 2 W. 3 Mer 
.45 & 46, R.6 & 7 W. 3 Mer 
. 47 to 49, R. 6 W. 3 Mer 
. 50 & 51, R. 6 & 7 W. 3 Mer 


. 58 to 60, R. 17 & 18 W. 3 Mer. 
. 57 to 60, R. 26 & 27, W. 2 Mer 
. 50 to 52, R. 26 & 27 W. 2 Mer. 
. 40 & 41, R. 15 W. 3 Mer 
. 40 & 41, R. 16. & 17 W. 3 Mer 


Tp. 41, R. 16 & 17 W. 3 Mer 
Tps. 44 to 46, R. 17 & 18 W. 3 Mer. 


Tp. 53, R. 15 W. 3 Mer 
Tps. 43 & 44, R. 19 W. 3 Mer 
Tp. 45, R. 18 & 19 W. 3 Mer 
Tps. 44 & 45, R. 20 & 21 W. 3 Mer 


Tps. 45 & 46, R. 21 & 22 W. 3 Mer 
Tps. 52 to 54, R.8 & 9 W. 3 Mer... 
Tps. 54 & 55, R. 26 & 27 W. 3 Mer 


Tps. 56 & 57, R. 2&3 W.4 Mer 
Tps. 57 & 58, R.3 & 4 W. 4 Mer 
Tp. 59, R.6 & 7 W. 4 Mer 
Tps. 57 & 58, R. 10 to 18 W. 4 Mer. 
Tps. 58 & 59, R. 12 W. 4 Mer 
Tops. 61 & 62, R. 12 & 13 W. 4 Mer. 


Treaty No. 10 


H. B. Co. post, Lac la Ronge 
S.W. side Lac la Ronge 


W. side of Lac la Ronge 
South of Churchill river 


N. end of Lac la Ronge............ 
N.W. corner of Lac la Ronge 
S.E., side of Lake la Ronge 
Island east of Fox point 


Montreal River 
“ 


“ 


ee 
scenes 
seeee 
* 
seen eee 
seer 
stew eens 


. 


te eeeees 


eeceeee 


Tps. 52 & 54, R. 18 & 20 W. 3 Mer. 


.|Tp. 54, R. 27 and 28, W. 3rd Mer . 


Tps. 47 and 48, R. 16 W. of8rd Mer 
Tps. 57 and 58, R. 25 and 26 W. of 3rd Mer. 


eeeeeee 


fete eee 


eee eens 


eee eee ee 


es eee e 


Mouth of Montreal river..........: Ss 


Confluence of Churchill and Rapid rivers.... 


eee cece 


stew eee 


sete eee 


i 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 


2 GEORGE V., A.'1912 


Tribe or Band Area, : 
acres . 
; 
Chippewa a icche tee tee 9,489 
SIOUKS ws ots aie etaie wen aidtesege x 3,712 
SO ae ciatare eevee hee ara one 2,330 
CIGB Sales oodles aintlas slo 10,210 
gia nee sires acalaiaea } 
Se NS ene tn tee ee { 28,160 | 
i nies See ry: eee a 23,936 
SON Sse ees ae see oe 17,792 F 
Bc ee ee 19,520 
Set hie on gn Sas ean 22,016 
Re Sed at oe 26,880 
Mts a hasaue eae a heaters 47,673 
bea Ree OAS Ces ecg Ree oe 43,008 ‘ 
“ ] 
wie ecoviare {ele oe Cangeebererstae 9,600 ; 
Eee Radaie apie diva ave abereiesehale 14,720 : 
SCO AREA MONS The Sm ae eee 36,160 
Kv. SIAN ee Meo 24,320 
WAKGINI DOU seas asec sa Se 22,962 
Seg sire a aeaat ateaiee 8,600 
Orees. . cs se cote se eee 16,340 : 
COR eee DG Bao Ue OTE 1,572 : 
EOE ae, a elare Miasele eer mere 42,502 
Seca areveloate eis ihace eects pata 2,125 
Bed) hs Set aw Mona Coa ttepate tube 19,156 . 
Oye ee a int RE 14,528 | 
Cs a Berne ni rt 14,720 F 
One pele attach the ato Sister 28,684 : 
iG Sear tese ect ore cere he ne 38,400 
a naa ra aa 5,050 
CEES, Gotaystave iopete ec, tay ae ave 21,120 
Me Fes Sree Rveretece oRelelees aes terete 25,600 
Cok Oe ty anata 20,531 
Oe ba TERS See See 73,600 
Ce Naighavais ahr stale tae oe Ie 8,960 
MBS TA PEPER ree nn on te 11,200 
Chippewas. «uc 4 ce scis ath prem 9,015 
Crée.., acctonwentiesiee 33,628 
Montreal Lake band...... 1,587 9 
+ ere pict, A 1,012 
= ms ee ee 191 
“s Se TT eS cae 42 3 
ee (OF pee 621 é 
« iter Wana SoG °@ 
ss She 7A 13> 
Bist me Sane 5 a 
Caen St ware 1,402 
wait OS. 103 
hs FIR eae 1,278 ae 
of es ah ors 324 
o “ x 3 95 
eee re 9,657 
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Treaty No. 6 


No. Name ~ Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 

acres 
P20 a Makaoogirn. .ictere oe stele ee Ppa OF Ree Wis kth Mera ecicle ocactemere stantial CLOG se Nels chorea era lees 9,030 
MS Da MICHEL eieeters seria clare» ott Tps. 53 & 54, R. 26 & 27 W. 4th Mer....... EPOGMOISH: iasajerawlactrele ce tekere 15,694 
PSS UAT ERIS. rsiite via aievn Mecsas Tps. 54 & 55, R.3 & 4 W. Sth Mer......... A SSITT DOUG pins e.nte seccclase ores 14,696 
133. |Wabamun, 133 and 133A|Tp. 52, R. 3 & 4 W. 5th Mer....:.......... Cree & Assiniboin......... 29,589 
134s tAlexander’ 5.06016 « caaes Tps. 55 & 56, R. 27 W. 4th Mer............ One a AAT ah goo Seas 16,802 
135 |Stoney Plain............ Tp252; Re 25. &:26 We 4th Mere caiacccc sacar e fin Peterlee eae aunts 12,900 
137M SATS OMe ey dere ace se Tps. 43 & 44, R. 23 to 25 W. 4th Mer....... DAT Mao se Rar ae RoR Gaek estes wi 31,960 
138 |Ermineskin............. Tps. 44 & 45, R. 24 & 25 W. 4th Mer....... SUK Soh wiaveve eisteheles am cehasann ae 24,843 
138A)|Pigeon Lake (fishing res.)/Tp. 46, R. 27 & 28 W. 4th Mer............. CON TN IRE ee Racecar fe 4,979 
138B) Louis Bull....c 5s. 6 o-s p45 R20 We Abb Mer avec dass cists snore SERN ge heard losin se ccna eters 8,452 
139 |Montana (Bobtail)...... Tp. 43 & 44, R. 24 & 25 W. 4th Mer........ SL rule DAR aeRO TE 7,005 
153 |Beaver Lake..... Srertcalalods Southeast of La opla: Broke’. co... ste aveley aces aisen) «ciel [ieRe) ete sca, ey aels (erst evate sls elabege te 13,696 
149 |Cold Lake, 149 to 149B../Tp. 62 to 64, R. 2 & 3, W. 4th Mer......... C@hipewyathe ss cqeeelete 46,753 

Treaty No.7 
142- ; 
P44 S| Ston@yideisos ae ceiererersrerersts Morleyville, Tps. 24 to 26, R. 5 to 8 W. 5th 
Mer ii a's sesiaere tat i Pa ae eres ao IASSINIDO ars iels eiacteioterta ts 74,878 
PAu Ser clienten stators tater eda cta sarees | ater eey skater aR al olcietaas casters Wal clin org UAH Mb os a S8xSU haa iotets hyeks aiepalsteraion te 69,044 
1467 Blackfoot. sacs cae. ve ots Tps. 20 to 23, R. 19 to 24 W. 4th Mer...... Silksika’ oc seve relic sate teheteeh 174,957 
PATH PIERO N  c cncie aletotorsclcregele c Tps. 6 to 8, R. 27 & 28 W.. 4th Mer......... PLES AN: Savslee hea daterareleleteane 93,152 
PAST LOOd sasha vice eee Tps. 3 to 9, R. 21 to 28 W. 4th Mer.........|Blood..... e\ea gietaneceioasiaent 349,857 
Treaty No. 8 

150 |Driftpile River.......... Tpss (3:65.74 kes Vletosd 3S We, OF Dbh Mero. s| OL6@h . siccic cis oro Cas erste iets 15,998 
150A|Sucker Creek........... Tps. 74 & 75, R. 14 & 15 W. of 5th Mer..... Piers i cateree el ia Me eda eee 15,250 
BOOB /ETEeMAaM,.. ler. sare anaes Ihesser Slave Lake: settlements cmcsts sca voit cl co, etensiesloue ane ekany eae ere ane bop 73 
DOC TH aLevOahsistars tes sjeretveene. 6 LLDe SOEUR Or LOL star svesisremasresic « ASS erry SIE OEE RRR A rae 51 
MOOD iPakashanio. ss ss,c0.0 «a0 Big Prairie settlement... 6c sce oes eee ols Sey ontacceltens shafts) soe eet o EES 964 
PHORM ISWanGRiver,,...cccstei ss) Tps. 73 & 74, R.9 & 10 W. 5 Mer.......... SOO Guar s ealey ail eie SNe eae SD 12,424 
150F/Assineau River.......... ED De CAEL Se OL NLC Stan tne re lere circa. che terate SEMPRA Negev cia ots’ ovarare aio ates 175 
BOG (Sa wridwes.scrlelsie cae oles DDR a P20 O wb A 1aovO! Waa Dl INLOI sina orereis here SOIR rasa Ma se lehe aaiaren eiirrete 2,263 
» 1500 Sbes Meester: SIM cc atela enchant Pps 7a,ckie Os We: Do VLOr ate cu sieicterscneieloei elton Sand < Ginke Gio Le welatetoveretas 2,614 
151 |Peace River Landing....|Tp. 82, R. 24, W. 5 Mer..........0.000e00: Cree & Beaver............ 3,520 
151A ose te Refers DDS apy Evct COPA WN a Se VOLS turers aisrctteveh tre ale cheer ell eral oj oN'e vero elie mi rats cralaye cis 5,120 
OLE Onn, DEUX! Lustawlesee aL Dao Ler Etouoae, VW eo WLOE stetniuc che avarcferucc. fist fae. lloras, oicie els © cosipiene Wits cre elacoet 6 294 
151C|Taviah Mooswa......... LDN Gaur k WV OM NEL amt sienrann icntiane seiner [see ates cae is! siete acs, cal ereioetereate o 127 
151D)}Alinckwonei............. EO oe EUs oa eV O PNLODE cherareie tlio Crece tral aaa || ete tatere) ea! sive lala wine ace*a atelier 92 
; 151E|Duncan Tustawits....... MPD Sash E Uae) Wiha NLOD me eeNete ate otetc ein at etelave'|Meraesteveh e's) cals sae alae ayeeieb ears 119 
| 151F|David Tustawits........ FOP S LAE LU eo rN OIE Olt ohersratcceh acters cveierens cocerailie te! shage sl of inie ot 6G] phareiatePuree nN sure 134 
7 WOLG | Gallian Belli s,s. se) sen. « «2 DS SE LO NGS Oe EOI istedete een ietete orbs arr (o Aosin ese shal ctavete vista a ouevans, bases 6 
151H|Louison Cardinal........ PLE VeE oa Lue NUNN ivieay LOB niet tabieta catia avers ethic, | sevslb svehel eyebevers> a elses eicuerst outs 160 
151K/Wm. McKenzie......... SUES Meth ec el ORV ROM IVLCIC: tictatlselaetelcielete cle ats a] iecinthte a Selareye’ etsl ei eioiciete sim iars.% 960 
Do SNS OS VOL vic /cicia et sr atiecelee eee TP S2H LOLA TONN eM LOP: o tiatere. a stags ane e's BORON cic aslsih ace ocesaccen hele 15,360 
POZA Nipi Chief... oc... cca. ED DOO MEooh Wer Oo NL Orie Welea cl Diestrerein ectanvaats She iabacataaiatel hafthsterceerate 260 
154 |Sturgeon Lake.......... Fee 1 Ong k ta Zon ay OVEN O VL ON sais bias svete a's: sp soaes Cress don cin nuena Momeeeane 21,555 
154A ROD Meriden eee EDD EMME ER Spas Wie, MIVUGE afatctiars joy cove cuss pets ieteh CES Pes ay ors alar Rootes eto a eae 650 
154B Sie MONS Puerta s PN thSN SRL OO wes SAV. OL NEED go, tote creyareiia icons ives 1) he eta areeae oreatahes it asta nees 240 
155 |Utikooma Lake, 155-155B] Whitefish and Mink lakes...............-+. AIMS ORR HENS Cs SH or 11,993 
SI G2P IE Ox: Lake .icec. cviccs chee Tps. 109 & 110, R.3 & 4 W. 5 Mer......... Or cassie ater Maran eRe Ne 17,775 
163 |Beaver Ranche.......... Mps2108: & 109) RaLIow. & Mer... 350s: SO cts say then seat ata Shute, & Peak es 2,080 


164 |Boyer River, 164 & 164A/Tp. 109, R. 14 & 16 W. 5 Mer...........-... BCA YOM aye, ctonaieta rater leat trecern 17,600 
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2 GEORGE V., A. 1912 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
BABINE AND UPPER SKEENA AGENCY 


Cassiar Dist. 


= 
No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
acres 
Moricetown.........-.+: 35 m. S.E. of Hazelton, on Bulkley river...../Hagwilget.. ............ 1,333 
Corgatsakwa............ Trail to Hazelton, 2m. N. of No. 1......... FS ae OS oid Ne eee Be 360 
3 jOschawwinna........... Hraser |vtrail, Sim, 5. -0f No. tease eee ay ee ban ROSE, AeA tyr de Skis: 160 
4 |Clotalairkwot........... Babine r., 3. m.'N. of Babine post.......... SP Ae hPL REIN iy pee eet f 198 
A MONGREL G poem eat cle ama Ua Babine r., 2m. N. of Babine post........... PPR An Re Re cy 197 
GaBabinesrcave cues tien nhs Outlet of Babinevlaker: +. cone aaa ee TO RI eanahe Poe ee 695 
Bumiasdededis ta cuurs & scala BH). shore:of Babine lake... .ve0ce7 lees ce We la Ne oS Be Be 107 
Cis NCR erect ease ot i Che ey Ws-shore of Babine lake: "9.5. ones ERR Se ernie s ae 1,520 
10 |Ne-tsaw-greece.......... E. shore Babine l., 18 m. 8. of H.B.C. post.. SE A RN ae 226 
Hebe IN Gd Oats iia ante eres E. shore Babine 1. 25 m. S. of H.B.C. post... RS st ace Le eee 977 
LSVUIN GAOStSeee nahi desece ee ce ‘Adjoins-No itl {20a Coss eee ae STN TELS Bs eee el ann 546 
14 |Chanoodandidalch....... One m. E. of No. 10; N. shore Babinel..... SED © VS Soe, ba 235 
57 Padimlay iss cer cee coe Adjoins No. 10; N. shore Babine 1.......... oe METRE tat Ay ae Bo | 462 
LOANBAbINe saan er eee Adjoins No. 7; head of Babine r............ Hal ALE eye kL 705 
isazeltons errs en see Skeena river-at, Hazelton.......00. uo. 052, Hazelton-Kitanmaiksh.... 2,704 
ZA TE SOO-PUN= Valea cere ere ieae Two-mile er., 1} m.N. E. of Hazelton...... Ee <3 ne 360 
OA alts te ein aee ee ee eons Bulkley r., 28 m. EH. of Hazelton............ iS Ke Shas 443 
As Amilatwerrereetenne mane, pacts Skeenajt:, 22 meNe on Hazeltons sae se oe sS su Tene 284 
Kishgagass............. Babine r., 4 m. from Skeenar............... NRGShGagassn- se cee oer 2,415 
J SaSploxes. wen ryaes Snes 8 m. above Hazelton, at mouth of Kispiox r..|Kispiox................... 2,870 
2 |Sik-e-dakh.............. Skeena r, 3} m. above Hazelton............ Ge Tas Sel eee ee 1,266 
oo WAG EGiIn,. Merc. eeces te ta cues Is proxies) ims (omentoutheee ee, as ee Be Ee Ae oe eee 780 
Ua Kater ile eee eee Skeena r., 11. m. below Hazelton............ KGGZ COU ae eee eee 2,483 
2 |New Kitzegukla......... Skeena r., seven m. below Hazelton......... SUS oh in hae eT ER 1,032 
disitwanca wee we eee es Skeena r. at mouth of Kitwanga river....... ART a ee ee ae 3,385 
3 {Squin-lix-stat...........- Skeena r., 10 m. below Kitwanga river....... Ses lal ry ated ean) eae 23 
4 |Kwa-tsa-lix.............|Skeena r., 22 m. below Kitwanga river....... ae PAR SECA, Be on nh pee 125 
5 |Tum-bah.............../Skeena r., 28 m. below Kitwanga river....... FO UN ane Te ac RS 147 
6 |Kits-ka-haws........... Skeena r., 5 m. below Kitwanga river........ SSE ee ee 100 
@-|Koonwatss.:...4.0. 04.0. Skeena r., 8 m. above Lorne cr.............. yah a metas Bot ote: 185. am 
8 |Chig-in-kaht... ........ Skeena r., 14 m. below Lornecr............. i a! ee One a Fy ot 103 : 
SERN SGD IG Kole hy le RC Oe rege gS = Skeena r., 70 m. above Hazelton............ STL OW sonae tc cee eee ae 446 . 
- : 
BELLACOOLA AGENCY : 
Coast Dist. 
PUIG sel ase er enne Bente Kitselas canton, SkeenaT... aaeaaces eee Kot pallnc ney va nee ae ones 1,470 
2 |Chimdimash.............\Skeena r., 4 m. above cafion............... Bc pl et eons 610 
Sm kshentowolke os <= cai oa) Skeena r., 12 m. above cafion.............. See ees SEE o 90 j 
AskKshishe ety i35 ocho ke: Skeena r., 3. m. below cafion............... et oes Stee Re nA 620 q 
Salam ot7 teas cee oe Skeena r., 4 m. below cafion............... Sol ia a eee oe 323 a 
Ga Kale pains. sen keene Tyo m, below cafiona.s., =... SOLU Rieger eee 17 4 
Wat Wetoneda sc. stu ...../Skeena r., 17 m. above the cafion........... EE nha kere, 145 
2A |Chimdimash............ Skeena r., adjoining res, No. 2.............- Oe as keke. ayers ee ae 370 
CATA Kashish een pean ee Skeena r., adjoining res. No. 4............. Fe, cel ra eee 490 = 
1 |Bellabella, 1 and 1A.....|Campbell id., McLaughlin bay...........:. Betlabella a-eae eer ee “se 1,642 > 
24) Hooneesr =< see West shore Roscoe inlet, near mouth........ SA ela ee ee , 21 @ 
SOOUATECHa ea Oe saat ae Mouth of Quartcha r., Roscoe inlet......... Sug) <7) Ste ee eee 32 . 
ACTIN OObAa Es Ken eee Re RE Mouth of Noota r., head of Roscoe inlet..... Sel oa on Re 
5g Clatsen sew. cates, Mouth of Clatse r., Roscoe inlet,........... Pea pk ever RS eI 
Gal chorea ar beeen Left bank Elcho r., Dean canal............. ERR MRS ate! wy nek Noe 
Wf KIS-BIMECHN ae we Coe Ce Fisher chan, mouth of Kisameet river........ Eos ne ee 
8 j|Howeet....... .. ...-|Mouth of Howeet r., Lama pass., Hunter id.. ESS Le aes 
ON MESURSOOE ecarctcontete eee Mouth of Kunsoot r., Denny id........... SS Dauedtny Sate: ae eties 
10 |Jajustus,........... ....|North shore Denny id., Gunboat pass....... dere ee be 
LIF} Werkinelletee. oaks c0s . -|Goose ids., 25 m. 8. W. of Bellabella........ PS TALS A ae 
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4 E Coast Dist. 
No. | Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
acres 
WT VCLLOTUICCh veteictees ves oon, o's Goose. ids., 41m. N.E. of res. No. 11.3....%... Bellabellaiesyast.eat wae 161 
LGB ella COO spars ches: ny steers Head of N. Bentinck arm, Burke channel... .|Bellacoola...........: 3,363 
2 \Nooseseck......2..... .|Mouth of Nooseseck r., N. Bentinck arm.... Ce OS RS da St 13 
SALE OMY Aa ee: overs os tuare Taleomy r., near head of S. Bentinck arm.... LOUD aon eee aR ae | 500 
4 \Kwatlena.............. Kwatlena r., 6 m. E. of Bentinck arm..,..... Att SI Fag aL Ee a Ly eet 131 
LES ESIS CUI tie sel elcctetes ae ee ters Mouth of Kimsquit r., Dean canal.......... ASINISOUItLE Aina eee Ser ees 502 
Pi CHatska wes vees wien Chatskaw r., head of Dean canal............ ais eta LP an RS a 428 
1 |Kitasoo.................|Swindle id., Trout bay, Klemtu pass........ IRGCABOOR ue eee tetoes } 812 
2 CANOODA meer ttt nase Princess Royal id., Graham reach.......... ae fs | 542 
AS HKitimbates sais Geer aoe Klaklalisha r., Douglas chan.. ; Mi Sabine GPs) Neve srcdee tye tease ake | 467 
2 ET tal es MORE cnet Ok E. shore Douglas chan., 3 m. S. GE: res. Ee i COR OME cee cr gh ee coat g 386 
| 3 |Wawelth................|E. shore Douglas chan., 1 m. S. of res No. 2. COR cut Nees ROR ae aE | 41 
. AM Aste t terres os dudters edec oe Head of Kildala arm, Douglas chan.......... SORE Sag SE ae ere a 12 
: BS AALS 19D GLEE Eee ge a Wes aA eats 9) hs a Shee ono Sa LCT Sas eRe fa Pa Meh sie ens, Os 92 
7 GEES IST are een athe eee he cota a cea eee lcmemcia eae unite Micipes se Molstia te: ater cn Ese eons MAM PRO Lie alte ats, 180 
i PUREE ELESEUND EROS ea came a airs oes |e aie eoiak Me cineacr wm aReNaeLastunttey ed's pel Mrrota ame ner sate teas Bey ee WWial os ban eho aeets repauneemes 10 
7 8 |Kildala arm DUR oii shore Dyes aceoleete autos Ont nae ce RD DINE ONCE ict Hat a AO HR aS 
4 PKU kaclarrer. pokes sence North shore Kitkatla bay, Douglas chan... ..|Kitkatla................. | 278 
| Su Ua alen ween ae scene ors see aes Right bank Quaal r., lm. from mouth........ Sec nia Meee a ae veel 
‘ A SUSU CO WAN et Nets tloiotvin ares oes South shore, Hartley bay, Douglas chan...... LO Pats rb Mei ane Pip ce a ge 323 
; ® 1 |Dolphin Island......... Between Hecate st. and Ogden chan.......... Pe) erie Me ree 3,848 
\ DoGrassyelsleten samt iran DN Catey ie) BYol lol stbety (0 ata Mater GID Ome cen oe LOAN Dien eRe See i EEA 1 
3 |Kumowadah ............|At head of Lowe inlet, Grenville chan........ SON TEE denct ceil eer ena ora 184 
hk 4,\Sand Island... 0.06: + 1 m. N. of res. No. 1.. : ; Se vih Aa steerer 5 
E 5 |Klapthlon, 5, 5A.........|1 m. N. W. of Calvert ate ‘Grenwille Shane, Soom (ean 2 eal ett eevee 238 
; Grrl IPA AA cies am fetels: wiser sie stu IDE pet Vongey 12atan TCR Sip aclombiocc smb nosicnmmns Beret re tos chee cake etait cease | 15 
4 ANMUISTIN GAC eats srericte sensetcrs Pitt id., W. shore of Union pass............. Pe eestn reese rae 27 
M, Sei Moowaruaess ek sees POUSMIShOrePlbbiGarrn rane tec cckeasore ae ctoins eer Eee RD. See, A. ene 52 
OR ICILOVOUBE s setae beste choca. Pittides Zan NGOnSbeCD Dt.tn aaimmct ace iolat: BI ae Nae, Ba ane 36 
HORII ta waOO eras fase dee os East shore of Banks id., 23 m. S. of Gale pt..| Se panna ee eC Lope corn 6 
11-|Keecha.................|East shore Banks id., 1 m. N. of Gale pt..... 8 Ped Se ey aes at ee oy eed 4 
i 12 |Kooryet........ ee, Pe Hast shore Banks id., 4 m. N. of Gale pt..... Miao iecugiine meas mene 2b 13 
' WOT CLOW EL weasel chet seers Ses W. shore Pitt id., and 8. shore Minktrap cove LUN ee i ence nore nee Gi 15 
WAN Sheganmy eas 5 oscei.c)ec oe W. coast Pitt id., head of Minktrap cove.... SOMES Pee Setel ss, ee ae 27 
Hoe Pe simal Aimee. st taterer yet sncistery W. coast Pitt id., E. of Angerid........ 3 | RE ities Pee HS Sp 39 
PGE ISAS war are ova As dohehere cs W. coast MaCauley id., 3 m. S: of Hankin otk SEAS hs Bese Bs) Pate tee 12 
LFA OV AP ICO mae eral « eracer oxevers N. E. shore Banks id., 2 m. E. of End hill.. CS eae Mire we ne Teen ee 21 
ASE Klute eee en pouta shore Bomllaid.,-iecate Stymie i: Ce A ES DAM Re nein eae Oe a 95 
i 1 |Wekellals................|Kitlope r., Gardner chan., 4 m. from mouth ./Kitlope ................. | 215 
: RNISICLOPO Wetiertas cities N. shore Gardner chan., 1 m. from head...... Sere wed oa eda tres anit | 112 
Mi 3 |Kemano................|N. shore Gardner chan, 3 m. 8. of Kemano r.. AE cae oS ite etemaes Hae Tr 25 
; EKCORVet Me crhcnstile sate Yeo id., at mouth of Ellerslie chan.......... Kolevietiiotacwesn ee eae 185 
S Zo Grief island... ..is0e2 els Bllershievchan?;;mean ress NOwks.f cc) ene + oes ene AAR oes eecuanneeeets aut) 75 
3 3 |Kyarti............--.:.-/lsland in Ellerslie chan., near res. No. 1.”..<. Whige en ss.oe \iayer sw ocak } 1 
sa 4 |Neekas.................|Head of Neekas cove, Ellerslie chan......... CER Se ne, eae et aes 11 
Ovilan kes hee aie! dee. sean Berry har., Seaforth chan Milbanke sd...... LOege a ger mrigee seiinic. 3 Sic a 32 
GEHICOGUI RoR ene en ee Dufferin id., mouth of Gale cr., Seaforth chan. ie RENT. 1 95 
1 |Killutsal, 1 and 1A...... Lakelse r., near confluence with Skeena r.....|Lakelse..............-.- 204 
WK atit rc. cscs sae. hee. | Banks of Owikanoir, Rivers inlets... 34... OWAKaTiOt atch tee eraree 1,628 
ALG as et uve tiie slates: Right bank Kiltala r., Rivers inlet.......... STS, a eS Rea an ee 121 
ROCKIN IM eee We ae ce Island at mouth of Riversinlet...........-. SES ERB ANE oa 2c 12 
Mapes WOlkatchow ocacls demcies |North shore of Ulkatcho lake......./.... Ulkatcho LMsrenatsemy eeprom he 4,385 
COWICHAN AGENCY 
Metchosin Dist, 
1 to 10! Becher Bay............. Becher bays teens SPE ORCS GSE i cod eteca ase Becher Bay.......-.+. 06: 737 
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Cedar Dist. 


No. 


Abe Oe hk Were aveletels efcus 
4 |Shingle Point........... 
5 |Porlier Pass 


Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 

acres 
Nitend ‘Valdes ida, acc. Nec sien eee eine atelier. ates a ct ah oats 1,756. 
W iishore. Valdesidijn3- nee ce eee me Ni mea tefitee PE ae Peon 79 
Southend. Valdes 1dacas ae. oe eee MeN RETS AS SE Ute 8 ey 5 


Chemainus Dist. 


a ee eee 


1 
Gall eussie. acpi ines a misletiate ECHO. SO, rxeese oe erate teats Sie eee Penelakitt.:<'.c woesies sees 29 
@alKoupertistand src. erences HOt haf) ois eee RA IN| ear et Sk ee Sue serene reiate selec eres athe 2,138 
S27 Tentuslands see nws a0 Mentiisland 24:3, ion cee ech a et ti SOO Ee cca eee 85 
OF Fishing stations s...65 Porlier Pass, Galiano id........... See FL Ta SRE 15 
10-13 |Fishing station, etc...... Chemainus and Oyster dists............+.e0e Chemainus and Sikameen.. 3,084 
12)|Helelt. Islands}. 4224.6.) At mouth of Chemainus r..............-<- Chemainus Helelt band.... 140 
Da TAelel bz . ost see ae ak COS Oy A SN see Meera ener Sateen oe AAI tp tos a8 287° 
Comox Dist. 
Ieii@Omoxe oc sistent eee North shore, Comox harbour.............. Comox ofoerae eve teenie B65. 
2 (Pantlodgemvemcce sets vite Confluence of Puntledge and Tsolum rivers.| “ .............e0-- 209: 
Quamichan Dist. and Cowichan Dist. 
dF\ Cowichan’ sac. ose ee R. 2 to 8, Quamichan dist. and R. 1 to 8. 
Cowichan dist. ents cess oe ec Cee Cowichan, Quamichan, Co- 
miakin, Clemclemalats, 
Hamutzen, Somenos, and 
Kenipsim'bands........ 5,723: 


Cowichan Dist. 


Fh MBG he aoe = yee Oe RiseBp OO Cod wie a rate hal oem arr a 83 Os 75 

SMI alinlaS ste ides aiciele le Sy Sees 6. Markets ak eee ae Bf Gs 51 
Shawnigan Dist. 

Aa Novcciereeie tiles oiatete, « miehoeie ree Ro, OCCA Our. persune. Mg ce | 


Re ae Nos. 7, 8, 
9 |Cowichan 


Sahtlam Dist. 


On left bank Cowichan r....:.......e+«:- ig “ 16 
On left bank Cowichanr...... Bicrenehcinaie| COWL DAN err Reet eee ae 24 
Cowichan Lake Dist. 
a ES ee Se 
Cowichan river, at Skutz cafion........... | hd Pa RE ta oe 58 
Near confluence of Koksila and Cowichan rs.. SK Rae Ore bb ra 49 
Cowichan 1., near outlet......................|Cowichan Lake........... 130: 


ee 


ug 


r Ri i 
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; Esquimalt Dist. 
j 
No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
: acres 
: * > epee! — 
aS Esquimalt...............|Hast shore Esquimalt harbour........ Eoeers ISG ULM Al hela aern ects care 47 
: Nanaimo Dist. 
1 |Nanaimo Town......... Nanaimo harbour ic: eo) eccsee os eee Nanaimo.) yacssnes se son 47 
‘ 
j Cranberry Dist. 
E 2 |Nanaimo River......... heft bank Nanaimo. rs sian a ee eae SEAN TL 5: eerie 128 
: 3 es diet, miners Secs. 19-21, R. 7, and Sec. 21, R.6......... SE bret ala PL 260 
i 4 id Si berate tae oe Secay Stan dslO Rs Sine eters Marae, enh say. SLA NO al WIR Laka RC 200 
j 5; 
Nanoose Dist. 
ee IN anOOSE Se yilomae ce hoes South shore Nanoose harbour.............|/Nanoose........sseeeceees 209 
| 
Newcastle Dist. 
Reiss | QUALICUIN, jaro atis at oie] Mouth of Qualicum rivet. cs ave 2k ee DAaMeNiys Heit eee 197 
f South Saanich Dist. 
: 1 |South Saanich.......... Secs..7-9° Ral Wand 2W. levee wees - Saanich 2. ue coke erent 483 
i" 2 |East Saanich........... Bota Saldana sel Deemer oC Malu) Oe site, ahd awe le Aare Sig SUR trae tance cern ees é 605 
3 North Saanich Dist. 
. OH COLMBBY-ccristsie csertactias ROL a, POTIC SW. oe Stes Adee et a ty nue ea eee oe, Me SUMS fy acer 705 
‘ | OMIONS BBY: sf s-<tas, okie te es PER LOL Nis Rae Wowie tencne: bagatsea eae cenne ak aA i Srtten Waeae e 71 
= 4 Cowichan Dist. 
ie 
a 5 |Fulford Harbour:....... Saltepringaidson ees wre nrecee eI nae Fe cuhe Ce eS RE Sa her 43 
a Gri Mayneylslan diss sa. tess. 2 Layne, Islands wee scale aslente iw os ciereie Globee LD cig WI AEA Ps ae aS 323 
i 7 |Saturna Island.......... IDGEDE COV.Cdciinaske Ne aciatteuete he sedate steers Age Seta eree oe Te oe OS 360 
; 8 |Pender Island........... ES Yap ts wena er kas scree o.e aace ene ls SS ey Sort ante ee ree 8 
On lBare: Tslandssss s:¢6a6 sco OMNI. CAS Of SAAMICD seins eo ous sate aieteiete tes IE oo feretae avast navane Sasa nar 26 
10° |SenanusiIsland....;......\Saanich inlet... i ...66 000.0 LO Aeon rte aan, os A 4 
* ‘ Malahat Dist. 
a Vialahate vc css sec os West shore Saanich inlet..............-- bic Dretere oles eatats Sate aieahe 586 
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Shawnigan Dist. 
| 
No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
acres 
| | 
Ue ateh ot sass chien ( SOO. Ld) 12) ROA Oo ts Glsccity ot oo tepeeree, tick. ISAARICHGR erin tae etme ee 92 
Goldstream Dist. 
13 |Goldstream............. |At mouth of Goldstream river............ CE Re See Ae pea Oe 12 
| | | 
Esquimalt Dist. 
{ 
ea Songish ca aumeucieee = AGyOLDS Hsquimaltines ants cuccleis os vinnie eet ees Sonaish Pe er ek ey 3 # | 112 
Victoria Dist. 
| | | 
2 Deadman or Halkett Id.) Victoria harbour...... : | aa ie Ree ik Boe | 3 
| 
Cowichan Dist. 
- ‘ | 
3 Discovery Island .:....,-.|North portion of Discovery id... 02 2a =... =: | OF ad Pang evaddtay er yee enetttaes 90 
4 |Chatham Islands........ |About 3 m. N.W. of res. No. 3............. eM Re aaa es Sore c 57 
| | 
Sooke Dist. 
| 
Nistor AtSooke aasteteus deca ieee Sooke ri, abuts mouthic. 20 os siteus ule ote ain SOOKE pants sts oti nae eesti ietens | 167 
KAMLOOPS AGENCY 
Kamloops Div., Yale Dist. 
MEA UStalerin ccm Drakactera/stcusvess Foot of Adams I1., on left bank............. Adams Lake band........ 2,178 
ORS WAAises Gia hlererascas a West shore Adams l., in Agate bay.......... ss Si ieee ieee Cea 80 
SSRI ERO OPIS tate Sresend aie vo cheleele Foot of Adams I., on right: bank............ Fe ETAL. Renee eeets 25 
4 |Sahhabltkum........... S. Thompson r., foot of Little Shuswap lake. . CO) aa aes 3,206. 
4A ae .|Right bank of South Thompson river..... as ss SH Ucar iy teh 334 
5 |Stequmwhulpa.......... South shore of Little Shuswap lake.......... g se 250 
6 |Switsemalph............ Shuswap 1., Tp. 20, R. 10,W. 6th. Mer........ s SS Mitta 766 
7 Sel weir eae. lee Shuswap l., Tp. 20, R. 10, W. 6th Mer...... se Apes an Ler Oe: 319 
a Gheetsume mann wees, oo. si) Ds 20, bee 245) We. Othe MLSE Hee arctwcnctecellde nesters Ashérofti.. 2.8.6 cieaee See .770 
2 1105-Mile:Post...........| Ip. 20, Rs. 24 and’ 25, W. 6th Mer: 3. 2%... SEF Den saceseel ie ee renege 3,470 
Sal Moleantbake wont ss. ,.0,4) Lprsak at 20." Wa Oth Meer er vercin nest cacic peertens YO EGR. ere ieee 1,003 
ES ye ae Mee eYap eee ep en cenit ar Lots 446 and 17, Group 1....... Be are PAE NPs het Weta Pra ie Ne 307 
3& 3A|Bonaparte.............. Tps. 21 and 22, R. 25, W. 6th Mer.......... Bonaparte sce.) \yc.adeeehrens 1,760 
4 |Mauvais Rocher........ Thompson r., Tp. 21, R. 23, W. 6th Mer..... es” ah Ce eee ees 100 
Lillooet Dist. 
Smoon bake dro. a. varcaevers West end Loon l., 25 m. N. of Ashcroft. . iC | Ee ee BR SI ci cee 59 
1 |Upper Hat Creek........|/Tp. 21, R. 26, W. 6th Mer..............--. pes C22 Sess 2,057 
2 |Lower Hat Creek......../Tp. 22; R. 25 and 26, W. 6th Mer.......... | SS + yh Oe eee 2,078 


Lower Hat Creek......../Tp. 22; R. 25 and 26, W. 6th Mer 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


KAMLOOPS AGENCY. 
Kamloops Div., Yale Dist. 


Seer 


ORNRrP NOGA WNHH Kw WO 


Name 


Kumcheen...... 
Skoonkoon 
Shawniken .). 5... shal... 
Nos. 4, 4A and 4B 
Chucbhhriaschin 


“ 


Pemynoos 
UD GISUH Dates eee tee 
Spatsum, 11 and 11A... 
Chilthnux® ss len. 

Quiltanton 
UATGMOCEO aepante cert ees 
Squetankilhats.......... 
Deadman Creek 
Kam OODS sacs «encarta 3 
Neskainlith:<.d:..25... 
Switsemalph 


see e eee ne 


North Thompson..... 


Lewis Creek........... 
Hay Meadow 


Quaaout 
Chum Creek 


.|Thompson r., mouth of Nicola r 


-|Thompson r., 5 m. above Spence Bridge 


.|Lewis cr., + m. from North Thompson r 


Where situated 


Th mpson r., 5 m. below Spence Bridge 
Thompson r., 1 m. below Spence Bridge..... 
Thompson r., 44 m. below Spence Bridge... . 
Chuchhriaschin valley, 3 m. N. of Spence 


Nicoelton valley, 4 m. N. of Spence Bridge. . 
Nicola r., 7 m. from Spence Bridge......... 
Thompson r., 6 m. above Spence Bridge..... 
Above 87-mile post on Yale-Cariboo road... 


Thompson r., adjoining res. No. 9 


.|Thompson r., 144 m. above Kimball station... 
.|Pukhaist er., 15 m. from mouth 


Divadely, 1 waeoN. We ofress NO. 12). ky... soe 
Highland valley, 134 m. E. of res. No. 13.... 
Highland valley, 34 m. E. of res. No. 14 
Deadman cr., a trib. of Thompsonr......... 
Confluence of South and North Thompsonrs. 


./Thompson r., 4 m. below Little Shuswap 1. 


Salmon arm, Shuswap 1., Tp. 20, R. 10, W. 


-|North Thompson r., 45 m. from Kamloops... 


Opp. Nekalliston er., 50 m. above Kamloops. 
Barrier r., 4 m. from North Thompson r...... 
Venables valley, Tp. 19, R. 25, W. 6th Mer.. 
Oregon Jack cr., T'p. 19, R. 25, W. 6thMer.. . 
Thompson r., at mouth of Oregon Jack er.... 
‘Lhompson rat Nelson er, «wueeee eae on 
Thompson r., adjoining res. No. 3 
Nelson cr., Tps. 19 and 20, R. 23, W. 6th Mer. 
StOh red n INO Op reerrae tsa raed cne eee ee 
Right bank of Adams cr. at mouth,.......... 
S. E. corner of Little Shuswap lake 
Shuswap I|., at mouth of Scotch er........... 


Salmon arm, Shuswap l., at Tappen siding... 


Tribe or Band 


Cook Ferry 


“ce 
its 


“ce 


Deadm 


Halaut 


ty 


North 


“ 
4e 


“ac 


Kamloops ves ore 


Canoe akevenn we tea 


Lit Shuswap Lake (Kuaut) 


CC eer a} 
Ua eel es of) he s\'et whee) 


Coe e reser eee re 
Ce eee te ery 


/ 0 eh eners am wie! eye) hia d 
Susilalekens syst wehwr isl ake 


an’ Creeks...) a8 


Thompson 


“ce 


@ elias ie, tee) «are 


“cc 


“ce 


g 


“c 
“ 


“ 
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20 


20 
2,008 
219 

20 

10 
4,508 
36 

353 
365 
520 
560 
520 
20,134 
33,131 
5,691 


1,274 


3,220 
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KOOTENAY AGENCY 
East Kootenay Dist. 
No. Name Where'situated Tribe or Band area, 
acres 
Ve | ROOtCHRY,< \ 55's ac» wlete ors Kootenay r., at mouth of St. Mary r......|Kutenai..............-.- 17,425 
2 |Tobacco Plains..........|Kootenay r. valley, adjacent to Inter. Bdy.. fe Gu oe Se De ee 10,560 
3 |Columbia Lake......... Windermere. lake: «(sean mric Miers aree tees sees ADs Wide cle aiote Me Oe eeR 8,360 
4 \Isidore Ranch...,.......|In the Kootenay Valley sof ssupici tasctenreee. BE 5 Ae cee at tes 680 
5 |Cassimayooks........... fe Pt ek, erties arkre Deel Epo ait Sein os siic'lv o ahaa tein ete 160 
6 |Bummer Flat........... Kootenay r., 3 m. above mouth of St.Mary r. RE BE Aa ee tony cortices 190 
1 |Creston, 1 to1B........ Kootenay r., 3 m. N. of Inter. Bdy......... Lower Kutenai........... 3,950 
DOSBOUSWAD << as oer ciel « ». .|Columbia r., opp. mouth of Toby cr......... Shuswap, Kinbasket band. 2,707 
AN Rg Se Pe Ne Sar rece a) SN a eee eee 
West Kootenay Dist. 
‘Arrow Wake, . «geste erste Lower Arrow lake. ...%). cee aes ts Se ATrOW Waker cacsetereruciers 255 
FRODSON as smenarecenererats sia Near West RODSONG Rs osc caceis iret atevere theese tons | AUbODAL s .m ols rues ettametr tye 15 
ELE EEA Ein Mere ea sinner Se Eee OS pee Es Rie ogee Reger ie SNe ns FE Oe Ss 
KWAWKEWLTH AGENCY 
Rupert Dist. 
1 |Fort Rupert or Tsa-kis ..) Beaver harbour, Vancouver id.............. Fort Rupert, Kwakiutl.... 4 
2 S\Kip-pase cranes amiciereinets Beaver harbour, near res. No. 1............ ef s 34 
3 |Shell Island.............|/Beaver harbour, 1 m. N. of res. No. 1....... ss G 1 
4 |Tsul-kwa-te............-./West shore of Hardy bay.............+eeee- ss BY 39 
5 | Thomas Points... sac Thomas pt., about 1 m. E. of Fort Rupert... as cs 42 
6 |Keogh..... Agts.cougA Oo5s Mouth of Keogh r., 244 m. E. of Ft. Rupert. * 4 
7 |Klickseewy............. Queen Charlotte sd., 12m.8.H. of Ft. Rupert. se as 135 
Coast Dist. 
1 |Gwayasdums........... West shore Gilford id., Retreat pass......... Teawatenokss.co. 32sec 63 
2 i Kunstamiis.. .)..266 s 0. On north shore of Claydon bay............- Le aides er ee Dae 17 
BimtiCeogh sete avec, dievees wrotace ee East extremity of Mackenzie sd............. SS og 5) yee spree pote 10 
AG QUaViie ines noise plac tee West shore of Nimmo bay, Mackenzie sd..... re The ree 10 
5 |Lawanth.............;./South shore of Embley lagoon.............. BOF gi CONS soeeaents 14 
GalGley Ka aten, ccris-aietee atin e Hast shore of Acteeon sdst..cccecs = «ee se oe eta aa My Ah: LMA Soe 8 
RAGING, Sap aigg ob arom os Tsawatenok r., head of Kingcome inlet....... 6S Fa hare aicnay rate 432 
SAAT AlCOs ac ac bied ote ea oe Ah-kwaw-ah-mish r., head of Wakeman sd... oe mceiat sa (ES fs Ma 293 
Rupert Disi. ': 
Hove elaleg Kon: ee dois do b:s 24 m. N. of Klaskino inlet..............-- Klaskinos....- 5.3) Manes | 48 
2 |Tsowenachs...........- 16 m. E. of Anchorage id., Klaskino inlet.... bY oabvecg erase als sr etstoe 55 
Burimlaskashs wave unis crass 16 m. E. of Shelter id., Klaskish inlet........ Coe: ae he aerate ten 12 
Coast Dist. 
id Dsareriwattlerctsrsacsters tele store Mouth of Tsawwati r., head of Knight inlet..|Knight Inlet, Tenaktak 
and Awaheetlala bands. . 404 
2 Keogh Stacie Mislalsis aster East shore Glendale cove, Knight inlet. ..... ; es 108 
S| ESWAtSEsiciet an eiee tee erties lg m. S. of Macdonald pt., Knight inlet..... a oat 51 
: 
Sayward Dist. 3 
d 
Da GalmonuRivertecs +. sc. Mouth of Salmon r., Johnstone st..........|Lekwiltok, Hahamatses j 


ae 
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F 
: 
% 
3 
q 
; 


Coast Dist. ~ 
No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
Pes acres 
: Ry MIELOMAYNO aioe os steve’ « ose Head of Heydon bay, Loughborough inlet. ..|Wiwekae and Kueha 
SEN o ORC aM Ro maeron ae 38 
3 |Loughborough.......... E. shore Loughborough inlet,opp. Williams pt. ss gs 21 
Ren 4 | Matlatens.ccs0 0. oie ee Cardero channel, opp. Greene pt............ sé oe 96 
C OHNE ALBA VTIO sisleiecfacrste Sas East shore of Philipps arm, at head.......... a a 118 
GriSaaiyouck. oe sc..'siecc es N. shore Cardero chan., 1 m. W. of Arran raps. sf ap 51 
; 5 
‘ 
; Sayward Dist. 
_ eo Oe 
4 
13 7 Village Bay.............|West shore of Village bay, Sutil chan........|Wiwekae band ........... 1 
; SehOpen Bayes etc ewes ovotte Northwest shore Open bay, Valdesid.......|....... eM ae ER irgtons Bua y 8 19 
4 9 |Drew Harbour.......... Drew; har., Valdés idic keke nach os eeeaek RL Le eee 240 
10 |Cape Mudge............ Cape Mudges Valdesvida.s ssc aon cen. ce PE ante mae ee Ligi Sk z/ 
11 |Campbell River......... Mouth of Campbell r., Discovery pass....... LY Sui) She we teeter Se 350 
Re COUINSAM is cecil ek oh cs Quinsam r., 1 m. from ’confluence with Camp- 
; bellininseras iets seratecion, arshexehaleesban etches D> et es eee ad 287 


Coast Dist. 


Ta A pe ON es ee ge eee, Th eee ee Ware 
‘ 


PU PESUSCKA I, o'c4)'s erase ads East shore of Havannah chan.............|Matilpe.................. 32 
2 |Keecekiltum, or Pt. Har- 
Vey.............+...|Hast shore of Port Harvey, Cracroft id...... Say Madera ats he CARE teen 29 
ki ~ 

a Rupert Dist. 
y 
i pM Tl aylalites..cetscsacecs' Mouth of Adamsr., Johnstonest........... ie RSE eae 47 
‘a | 
4 Coast Dist. 
ee SE a a ee SN ae, Ae ean ae ee ae 
. 4 |Port Neville, or Harkhom| North shore of Port Neville, at head........ Ea Es i Oe ott tte eI 37 
a BEC Gl Westar. 245s cere se North shore Seymour inlet, 10 m. from mouth! Nakoaktok............... 174 
y MANGAS rigs ot teeshiecioe oes North shore Blunden har.,Queen Charlotte sd. CO aa Pop in 3 ea 98 
o£. jMahpahkum.... .....: Deserter id., Queen Charlotte sd......... Ree oe stack arecorelvna 4s: 19 
@ DEN a=A-ACK 4 cccccu de cece ol Storm id., Queen Charlotte sd.............. Gr) SR ae a «Pc 34 
_ 6 |Saagoombahlah......... Hast shore Schooner pass., Seymour inlet..... Up Are scien eae meee 4 
mee? |Kwetahkis........0....5: Head of Nenalmai lagoon, Seymour inlet... SOE Mee Pay sc htere oact Pee 10 
; 10 |Owh-wis-too-a-wan... .. Mouth of Frederick sd., Seymour inlet....... See de ANS. Aree oe 13 
Melt |Penéece:. a2... 22s. es Head of Wigwam bay, Seymour inlet........ Soe Ped edt eae cree 8 
mete |Wawwat'l.....c.eee8e6% Wawwaitl r., 1144 m. from Seymour inlet ,.... Wee tears 165 
Be 13 |Tsai-kwi-ee............. North shore Village bay, Mereworth sd......| PD ie pl cbete Ls gee il 
«+214 |Ko-kwi-iss..............!East shore, Alison sd., near mouth........... Meier mo roUeanaooe é 16 
i 15 |Kai-too-kwis............|North shore Alison sd., 3m. N. of res. 14.... Re Sete Sea aias Maes 51 
Beet G |Waump... 5. sccscc. eas At headtotAlisonisd es... decn eset os wane: Geer y etiacimetsecm one 93 
17 |Pel-looth’l-kai........... At head of Belize inlet é 4 
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Rupert Dist. 


No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
’ \ acres 
———| 
ltHope Island sc. .sc1 c/o Queen Charlotte edi cg tne aes ee ees Neaiwithane tk iia eens 
DAL SGIIA CDi tases sus ratsiatt weve aiett Sea Otter cove, Vancouver id.............- | EOE Set Rtn oe eae | 
Soi Ouch tins cose tae sietoeyone Cape Scott, Vancouver id...........2..-00. SF ISR 5 os ei eteneane | 
ADIN G WALL is oasis hc sions, e eens Cape Commerell, Vancouver id.............- A IR MR. IC | 
Glen-gla-ouch...........|South end Balaklava id., Goletas chan....... EMEA e aan ait. c ane | 
1 |Alert Bay, Nos. land 2..|Alert bay, Cormorant id.............+-+.+- WNamicish.-se ae ehetia re eee 
3 |Ches-la-kee............. Mouth of Nimkish r., Broughton st......... pe ME rr Go. 
4 |Ar-ce-wy-ee.............-|Nimkish r., 214 m. from mouth............. SCTE a RGN cra Fre | 
5 |O-tsaw-las.......04ee00. Nimkish r., 4 m. from Karmutsen lake...... ak Ct eR art ry 
if Quabtigne ya cna ame tneiteseciae Turn point, 8. end of Quatsino narrows......|Quatsino.............-+-- 
2 \Toh-kw-euth..:,.......-(Westarm Quatsino 6di. 4.0.66. ese b ee 3s C6 SpA Notas ee Eee 
3 |Pa-cat’l-lin-ne........... West arm Quatsino sd., 2 m. from head...... Sul WE Rte ee, aretacels Sk 
ASWICGIS Wie wie <.cteers ete eae James pt., east shore of Quatsino narrows.... OF gerne hs gaye eeseee eee ‘ 
Oi) Canal Ae rancse eae estar Head of Southeast arm, Quatsino sd........ os See ere re ee 
GRARGENOISGS Sistine Caan alons West shore of Southeast arm, Quatsino sd... . aA Shader dies ie eelors 
7 SM TCOLAT copter ere 5 eiacren eis West shore Southeast arm, Quatsino sd...... ee Rate fh et 
8 |Mah-te-nicht........... Koskeemo bay, Quatsino sd...........-.+4> See aes earde te EOS 
OOK atuxcs Batya sot te eee sks East shore Koprino har., Quatsino sd........ SE earn ho 
sk OPS FBS SHOR. cc se auoictene sie a teeters North shore Koprino har., Quatsino sd...... Me = A eS SO eens 
11 |O-ya-kum-la.,.......... East shore Forward inlet, Quatsino sd....... 6 ae rare es bana eee Meee 
PO NQuatleyocns ones aie ators South shore Browning cr., Forward inlet..... LENS Ty irtonbleonete Scokihega ge 
13 |Grass Point..... Soils anl Grass pt., Winter harbour................-- pe ea cae ae SPS 
14&15|Clienna, 14 and 15...... North shore Winter harbour........ rotons sere | Si iv ratte Greene ce Tatottos 
16 |Ah-we-cha-ol-to......... Head of Winter har., south shore...........) dap ASA Be ee oh 
Coast Dist. 
AOI WiyClESO ry etl ceectonis aes South shore Smith sound, 20 m. from mouth. /Goasila..............+-+- 
DMINGKIbG nie eee ee een Nekite r., at head of Smith sound........... CO Se Sian hctarchatey oa terae a 
1 |Karlukwees............../South shore Turnour id., Beware pass...... Purnouralsiand .- 2m 
1 |Mahmalillikullaw....... West shore Village id., Elliot pass........... Village Island............ 
UVINEGELU ID .< Miovwleterectere apese Headof Viner sdenn sneer cients SE Sire ree eri aA 8 
SS EHPA Tn Gaius eirte ahaneeco tare eretcccnos Mouth of Ahta r., head of Bond sd.......... SE am, Seal ite eed 
4 |Kakweken............6- Mouth of Kakweken r., head of Thompson sd. SC ao oe ee eori ates Siete 
bie] DesdaPointinsdcsniccteere Dead pt., Harbledown id.................. SE ainda AO ARS 
LYTTON AGENCY 
Yale Div., Yale Dist. 
d | Cheam iveucie xe eres ote Tp..3, R. 28 and 295W:. 6th Mer. ...7.... Cheat. yen foie Se ae 
2 ES CAUBAV 5. \e tev totes tee eve Dpr3; R28, W 6thMersy eee © aaesetcs SOD thes etks steae 6 ene oe ee 
Dil Deyn: ee retrain ate seers Fraserr.,.82)m, above Yale. 2.08.6 5. «+s. Boothroyd, Tzaumuk band. 
PAB ete gd Ee pee a Left bank Fraser r., 33 m. above Yale....... = 
Sr SDOV UM nek heeree «.. tae Right bank Fraser r., opp. res. No. 1........ ‘s 
4 |Kahmoose.............. Left bank Fraser r., 34 m. above Yale....... 4 
5 |Sho-ook, 5 to 5B......../Tps. 11 and 12, R. 26, W. 6th Mer......... : 
6 |Inkahtsaph, 6 to 6B....|Left bank Fraser r., 38 m. above Yale....... % 
7 |Chukcheetso............ Right bank Fraser r., opp. Inkahtsaph res. ..|Boothroyd....... 
§ ‘Staiyahanny, 8 to 8A...)Left bank Fraser r., 4214 m. above Yale.....) “seve eeeeeeeeee 
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OUIStiskamentinics oe ees eas West of Fraser r., opp. res. No. 8..:........ IBoothroyidisac ects seeeoat 40 
LOR Dutlerine ss... « ast hets are Fraser r., Tp. 14, R. 27, W. 6th Mer....... SRM nme s, Se cecaen aie ate 15 
1 |Tuckkwiowhum......... Left bank Fraser r., at mouth of Anderson r./Boston Bar.............. 95 
; ZerCopchitchininnc...<c<.c es: Right bank Fraser r., at North Bend..:..... Seed en ye acne ae etna ays 359: 
., SsevAntsti) Hbat cer «se ees - Left bank Fraser r., near Hell Gate, 19 m. 
y, : above Yale. Lies ci nei etd Enc RAC 314 
AR NISUCK CUI wife aigete wale averse Left bank Fraser r., 4 m. above North Bend. BLD MeO ie Gene Sao cae cae : 64 
mee 4A) Boston Bar......02.. s+ Roel ku 26, Wes Otit MICE etal aeiece ace wierd 8 Co ee Re ae 26 
Merb) |Scaucy.......¢..06% 64005 Right bank Fraser r., 5 m. below North Bend CORP IN Dal ak ane ane 18 
E Baas lactone SEG Right bank Fraser r., 1 m. above Hell Gate Hos errata THs 2 
7 |Shrypttahooks.......... Right bank Fraser r., 4m. below North Bend. Oe eM mrich tothc a ea 87 
Bee ODC ss xray emis sine) Fons s EL OVEMVOLNELOIG -tennisiartaracs ateucustorsnetereion Sieve steaste cs LODO Lae rceas ammenities 10 
ZENO ICAI ora sha)'s) ole) oS are. «2 Mraser rs, lems ADOVeELOpE. s,ciaaomiten eae "BE a OA ae ge Po nie ee 193 
3 |Greenwood Island....... See. 9, Tp. 5, R. 26; W. 6th Mer....5.......... CON astern done) Eeatatenss Ree ean 10 
Aa Chawiuthen ss. s.j6.6 orate. Hraser ts. .0 mn below Hopes. ss. ase secs 0 Cat ch ies on eaten tae 1,407 
F Seabird Island.......... Seabirdiide Mrasener seperseawiaiesce! esesvers eek Hope, Popkum, Squawtits, 
Ohamil, Skwawahlooks, 
Union Bar and Yale.. 4,511 | 
See | Nekliptum so. 6.26.6 Left bank Fraser-r., 46}4 m. above Yale...../Kanaka Bar.............. 30 
Mee? |Kanaka Bar.........0:: Left bank Fraser r., 47 m. above Yale....... CRO Ne Soon Meta: 118 
BS RUPEPle gis dees be ene eas TAT Ets. Of TOSs NOs 2 ctchoras Minera: > stexapaierel oa siete Si cae es SNE CSR eae? 10 
A WWibiyeels:s focteveie es ous elesee 8 Right bank Fraser r., at Kanaka bar........ Lie eRe iy ee SAY 351 
e Lillooet Dist. 
Be PCLNtON: ..e.c cee eee e es West of Clinton and adjoining Lot 3, Group 5.|Clinton.................. 22¢ 
4 a pee Wa cieicts Wia,ioie mache lee we 39-mile post on road from Lillooet to Clinton.; “ .............--.-. 848 
; Hel Hie beBaruacg sce ee en Banks of Fraser r. adjoining Lot 36, Group 1..|High Bar................ 2,924 
> AMR eR Yat s Sie ce lare etohoierascls''<ja oF Fraser r., at confluence of Cayoosh cr........ TaNOOSth peer aceraceee aoe 919 
; Pee MROAIRG KS eare ve od crSea 's: cus Rone Right bank Fraser r., 8 m. below Lillooet..... YE IONS ne tit ac 220 
3 |Kilchult.................|/Right bank Fraser r., 1 m. N. of Towinok res. te aS ERAN 104 
Is. 4 |McCartney Flat.........|Left bank Fraser r., 144 m. S.E. of Lillooet. DER MERI an eee ae ore 423 
Gel Gaeeomnneccoeonninnnnon Foot of Seton 1, at outlet.................. Be SE SBtd Senda Gina eeecn 75 
a: 
7” Kamloops Div., Yale Dist. 
fee LelNananahout.....<«:.----.|1n tp, 17, R..26,.27, W. 6th-Mer. :.+......... Vevitbomsenseste cs aviety cis te ake 770 
Ai NGUMELUL GLYN = ciate, ah coenss obs one's) « Fraser r., 2m. N. of bytton......5..... Se Mag Me Nee. arc nea ens Micra ais 477 
3 |Spintlum Flat, 3 & 3A...|Fraser r., 7 m. above Lytton............. Cmca alin teem Ci SRN Sea 439 
4 |Nickle Palm, 4 to 4B....|Fraser r., 20 m. above Lytton.............. CoD Ate cab Meee ce epan Sealant 1,000 
PSIG AN. 0 CCID csiers a aes Fraser r., 1. m. below Foster bar............ OD pay ek ae Sas tanec akek cas Aes 449 
MO Nesikep... cs e cc scles ol 144 m. below Lillooet, on Fraser r........... aera eee cee eh Oat 1,363 
Be aibishs take, s.01.055. 1 45.|Bootiot Pishily on Stuouck Cr. .ducenadaw coal} of anton seen eeneews 80 
BMvinicamen cnt: koe aes Melon Ro Gn Wasi Ouhumers ae nial ttc seas 08 IEG Rare Secon ane RAT ie 10 
95 |Stryen, 9° to.9B?......0%. Right bank Fraser r., at Stryen cr.......... ER heat ig fit latches fonts 1,205 
INicat ek orartent.c yee ner |Right bank Fraser r., 13 m. above No. 9 res, “ «12. ese scene eens 281 
Yawaucht.............../Right bank Fraser r., joining res. No. 10,..... yO ROPie chginntares ato tio 289 
Piisaarkcan: tals sieve cleats: Right bank Fraser r., 12 m. above Lytton,... Res Sate rear eee ae 141 
Cameron Bar, 13 & 13A.|Fraser r., 13 m. above Lytton,.............- SO ace eV Aa geh aan ence: 132 
Halhalaeden..............|Fraser r., in Tp. 15, R- 27, W. 6th mer...... Rat hee Bhi Pa Pe 92 
Bootahnie..:....-....,-..)10-m. from Lytton in Tps. 16, 17;-R. 26, W.l “2... 3 ewe ea eee eee 3,840 
6th mer. 
16 |Two-mile Creek......... Left bank Thompson r., 14 m. above Lytton,. $0 Rae Me ase Brat aus arora 11 
17 \Klahkamish.............|S. E. of Lytton, in Tp. 15, R. 26, W. 6th mer.. GE Maser eo Neat GEN 22 
Sele |Klikkumcheen.........-. Thompson r., at confluence with Fraserr...) “2 ...sseessssee eee f 48 
MeO UNocten?:... 0%. cca. oes. sts Thompsonr., opp. 61 m. post from Yale.......| “  ...e seers e eee eee 9 
M20 |Kitzowit..i...........- 55 m. post, Yale-Cariboo waggonroad.......  “ 27 
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21 |Inklukcheen, 21 & 21A../3. m. N. of Lytton, Tp. 15, R. 27, W. 6th mer’Lytton.:.........7...0-- 332 
22 |Kileetlekut.. .2).5 2.0 ees Adjoining res. No. 2...... 3 ails Pelase eit) Sue tn Merete SE se te hee 300 
23 |Nohomeen............ Right bank Fraser r., 13 m. shore Letton.. FEET ahaa eters euaaree Sie saues aie 32 
ASSP GO UI ian, sayocetete cote Confluence of Thompson and Fraser rivers .. EO i Sine wrasse eines aes 211 


Yale Div., Yale Dist. 


257) Nickeyeah=...-222.<02¢2 Right bank Fraser r., 1 m. below Lytton... SE FP tenitore(spaiatte Raa cates 246 
26 |Skwayaynope, 26 and26A|Adjoining res. 25, Tp. 14, R. 27, W. 6th Mer| “ ..........-..-e00- 466 


® 


Kamloops Div., Yale Dist. 


27 |Papyum, 27 to 27B...... Right bank Fraser r., opp. Lytton........... SOTN 5 Bitte aero ree 435 
AL INGk a Omer eat aye eer Left bank Thompson r., 68 m.from Yale. ...|Nikaomin.......... wilolares 151 
2 |Kykinalko. .............|Nicomen er. } m. from Thompson r........ SAG WA BAAR cit ar 130 
3 |Sackum.................| Thompson r., near 71 m, post from Yale..... ae 6 a MATERA ORD 20 
ZU SKAPOWOZ. in tet. vee are ne Right bank Thompson r., } m. below res. No. 3 SOR Oo, cre eee ee 16 
5% Klakowits cso. «sees = Thompson r., opp 72 m. post from Yale....... SOG 210 Riehe pre Se tein oilers 197 
6_|Sleetsiss asae sale oitateis Right bank Thompson r.,near Drynoch...... Semin itis a steers clare a riake 22 
7 |Shoskhost...............|Thompsonr., opp. 67 m. post from Yale,..... SRE AAS Ra PERO AGAIN 19 
8 |Unpukpulkwatum....... Thompson r., opp. 68 m. post from Yale...... SS ded 12), cotaletethemanerece 6 
9 Skeikute e756 oo es, cslers In Tp.15, R224, W. of Gth mer... 4... 02045 de BPA SOAS Pot W a5 390 

TO_|Squiannys.) os ty es cee 3 MFO; Drynochsvaeeiins seen cee eae € eae pose sc ne 1,520 

Ade Mnhalbewt ec ce. eae ame Sof res sNoslOsjase settee ne cece LEA e rest STAR e as, 5 140. 

12 |Skaynaneichst.......... Tp. 16, BR: 245 We Gthe mers; coc sion sleet SSoep A LAG ee oe ae eee 200 

13°>(Naykikoulth..... 5 ..0.. Nicola r.,. Tp. 16, R. 23, W. 6th Mer.... s SE ROcictidawuy res 152 

14 |Putkwa.................;Thompsonr., Tp. 15, R. 26, W. 6th Mer.... eae ee ees state 10 

15 |Shouchten.............. Thompson r., Tp. 15, R. 26, W. 6th Mer..... SES Sag AR ane tarae te 10 
1 |Nicola Mameet.. .... ..|Near confluence of Nicola r. and Guichon cr.|Nicola (Lower) .......... 

DM IOCV ASK wave ese cs idee ate | LD POC Ay Dp Olas ee eestor iets ese Sees teiet OMe hee sed 
SUP ipseulicsecctesis sersnreitek About 6 m. N. of Mamit lake ............. CO ge” Aarts Reels . 
4 ANZoht Nod 3. chic ole tee 8s Near foot of Nicola lake, in Tp. 94........... pS alee ci senet rs 
AONE NO! 2s es cistereereans Tn lotiZ16, roup Plyme seaseeiaseos ticle enets vie ies Oe ton, rae Oe eT 
Gabopan thesia. cceiees Quilchena cr., 12 m. from Nicola lake........ So aaa NA tarteee 
7 |Hamilton Creek........ Banks of Quilchena cr., 7 m. from mouth.... Sia y een cea 
SSIS eck rcrsecier ete opens ete 1m.S.E. of junction of Nicola and Spius rs. .. OBR Ot s Pettenteara rere 
9 |Nooaitch Grass........ 13 m. E. of Nicola r. and 25 m, from mouth SOUL Mires soothers feos 

AO Nooaltch dsc see ois 0) Banks of Nicola r., 20 m. from mouth....... SS. Pel: aaeis eae 

TL | Shackan (aioe soa vie wees 2 Banks of Nicola r., 12 m. from mouth........ PR Sy Sn 

12 |Soldatkwo..............-.|In Tp. 16, R. 23, W. of 6th Mer.. ae ta tea See 

PS a Papsilkwa. tie. oeshele ese Papsilkwa cr., Tp. 16, R. 23, W. 6th Merk SORRY Oeiis sane 


a ee ee ee 
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ePINIC OL AK eos were so oo E, shore Nicola 1. at head, in tps. 96 and 97 ..| Nicola (Upper). .......... 2,692 
2 |Quilchena....... ..»..|South shore Nicola l.,at mouth of Quilchena cr. Nog ON Ree ats : * 60% 
3 |Douglas Lake........... Lower end of Douglas 1., partly in Tp. 96.... Sout te f ll Pee heart esis 23 .047 
4 |Spahomin Creek......../Spahomin er., 7 m. from mouth......... oaeee Su eae ee Ree Seen 320 
5 |Chaperon Lake......... West shore of Chaperon lake............... Bp tite yet aic teem ert es | 725 
7 \Salnion Lake... 2.5.0... Trail from Nicola to Grande Prairie......... Bt Vise Sh GN eri eer 172 
8 |Spahomin Creek........ Between res. Nos. 3 and 4..............000- SE A a he MOREE Rb 3,857 
 Obamiln os ekace orc actos Left bank of Fraser r., opp. Ruby cr........ Ohamil s.r eee 458 
2 ;Wahleach Island........ Fraser r., west of res. No. 1.............+.. SxiPe ee ert ce eee 171 
Yale Div., Yale Dist. 3 
oi OPW AZUL ee cncrsscpel pserersia sce Right bank of Fraser r., 9 m. N. of Yale.....|Spuzzum................. 302 
Pa Papslkwa. o> sac cesses e's 11 m. N. of Yale, in Tp. 8, R. 26, W. 6thMer Se nts Aertel er or 41 
3=| Peequaloose i.e. «ec ors Ym. S.W. of Suspension bridge, Tp. 9, R.26 a aehiad BNE ASS Aint a | 19 
A Viela kits sto. cloerearsiete « Left bank Fraser r., 16 m. above Yale....... Soe Piga waten bere 72 
5 |Long Tunnel .|Right bank Fraser r., 15 m. from Yale....... My SI Agee kee a 8 
Gai Siuetaeen nea cetera es Fraser r., 34 m. below Suspension bridge.... ED Sa TRI Fy ree, rita he 13 
Kamloops Div., Yale Dist. 
Gold waters.cis ci vies ie se Banks of Coldwater r., 4 m. from mouth..... .Lower Nicola, Spuzzum, 
Boston Bar, Boothroyd 
Cisco, Upper Similka- 
meen, in common...... 4,640 
2 he BASU. cook ole eee. Left bank Coldwater r., 12 m. from mouth. . < 1,594 
Yale Div., Yale Dist. 
1 |Kupchynalth (Upper)....|8 m. 8. of Lytton, Tp. 13, R. 26, W. 6th Mer. ices lat tire Nom abierers « 20 
2 |Kupchynalth (Lower)....|Left bank Fraser r., 8 m. below Lytton......, «4-0 sees 15 
Be CISCO Mabe suis ce sieieiene > Left bank Fraser r., 7 m. below Lytton...... SO SIN 202.2 SA esecade tiers 91 
5 |Zacht, Nos. 5 and 5A....|/Cariboo waggon road, 644 m. S. of Lytton.. Se Nios aiauapeseiyiatoks see etait 118 
GclHumhampt. i... see < «tose 514 m. below Lytton, right bank Fraserr.... SEDI atin Giadehsety setae ¢ 10 
Ze Nahamanak sas cece nis o's. Can. Pac. Ry. bridge below Lytton......... OME HITT BRAS aN ee 362 
ASIEN Sk ood Stee ais arateeks se 14 m. E. of Fraser r. and 444 m. S. of Lytton|Skappa...........-...... 20 
2 |Inklyubkinatko.........|Left bank Fraser r., 3 m. below Lytton...... SOC opera recehoreens 169 
DAIS ADD Ain nclsvcleeiele cle nis. Pp 1420) Wie Ob DE NLOR sree oc) sye eters Sere USNS Aan, Pog Nes Oe 44 
BP Pooeyelth.c « oi... a1. eres 0 Near right bank Fraser r., 5 m. below Lytton} “ = .............+++: 20 
AM|Skappars. cst > .....-..|Left bank Fraser r., 4 m. below Lytton...... SF, Sai EL Orch aye tot ogee ler aha ote 59 
PODKUIN ates iver shore rere st sts%s Tp. 3, R. 28, W. 6th Mer., Fraser r........ Ieteye) Unie aan ante cliadon so 381 
1 |Skwawahlooks.......... Epi Og Ree Vai) OU DELO va cera aera sissensie ie. « Skwawalooks............. 151 
RD Yi @LEC ke. ae! eate satel seas AnD ysbtare Cea WV Ot Ver sg: ).)e a oie e cote a seinces SENT Sell sua ciate terete 45 
1 |Squawtits....... Fee oe Fraser r., opp. head of Seabird id..........- Squawtitscqaiecct-scite ote 335 
MUR sch tatty cuttaats Ieyere a, aa eres N. of and adjoining res. No. 1..........--+- Soi Ae Perc geeisre = eto ote 98 
Pepyale LOwnM.:..<cs0 cece Teds 20, Ws Othe Mler: 44 oie asters 0 :b'075 015% «016 WV aloes ato Aiene Otel ily 
2 414-Mile reserve........|Right bank Fraser r., 414 m. above Yale...... SOS NIN Fata crete: eater 15 
UEC MEDIGICN s srccc-c.c\cia ov eauens Left bank Fraser r., 34 m. above Yale.... yd A RS Ais Ay eRe 362 
AD Qualark, vetce)s.aeeits scorsies Left bank Fraser r., 3 m. below Yale......... SEs coal <a bray spnetere ates a oeaays 27 
ES MPAMDOL GE La tae tars claleyoterstsc Fraser r., 3 m. below Yale.............++--- Oe Se See a ee 150 
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2 GEORGE V., A. 1912 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
LYTTON AGENCY 
Yale Div., Yale Dist. - 
No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
acres 
GoiSdueah., visa siideveune « ols Left bank Fraser r., 5 m. below Yale........ MBS Lina wtace vareae eee 46 
7 |Kaykaip....... 8 SM sh #2 \Leftibank Fraser.r. 514 muhelow, Valessstes, | ee ee eee 31 
- 8 |Stullawheets............ Tp. 6, R. 26, W. 6th Mer.......... eee ce dar renen tan etn Ne Le 134 
9 |Lukseetsis-sum........../At mouth of Ruby creek................... (Spar et tire hee h at oat os 157 
10 |Skawahbluim.....). 0.06. 0. ‘Tip. 6, R:-26, Wi Gthy Mery a2 ce ete 'Yale, Union Bar band..... 15 
11 |Puckatholetchin......... Fraser r., 5 m. above Hope. ..............- Ke a 566. 
OU ala cum vic cccase ot cee a Right bank of Fraser r.,3 m. above Hope.... ef s 72 
13 |Trafalgar Flat.......... Left bank Fraser r., 214 m. above Hope..... sf ss 172 
15 |Aywawwis..... Sbetatcarh es Left bank Fraser r., mouth of Coquihalla r.. “ s 229 
HOS Kaw Kawai sissies osc Tp. 5, R. 26, W. 6th Mer., Kawkawa lake... ‘ s 16 
NASS AGENCY 
Cassiar Dist. 
Z { 
1 |Kitlakdamax, 1 and 1A..|Nassr., about 45 m. from mouth........... IN ASS: AEUVET ease nets ee meee 3,718. 
2 |Tsimmanweenclist.......|Nassr., # m. above Grease trail............ Cer accion ae eee 82. 
Dal SGake cen moete Peetan Ae Island at confluence of Seaks and Nassrs..... at gta ef ote on 41 
4 & 5 |Shumarl, Nos. 4 and 5,..|Right bank Nass r., at mouth of Shumarl er..  MMDERS Ra Re a ee 195. 
G aikma tale ters tcc ers ws hehl os Left bank Nass ¥., Wart Tes JNO? 2. a2 08 Joes Bagh tein eae 78 
7 |Kitwillukshilt............|Banks of Nass r., at Lava beds............. SOO Si tat Tae a ce 493 
8 |Andegulay, 8 and 8A....|Left bank Nass r., 5 m. above Lackaltsap... SS > Wesera Oh Reo 541 
9 & 9A|Lackaltsap or Grenville..| Banks of Nass r., at head of tide............ SF Ee etd hee 3,960 
LO StonyeeRoint..cec ee cee Right bank Nassr., at Stony pt............ ete dear tec. 347 
115 | BlackPoinit: 17 -4..c8002% Right bank Nass r., at Black pt............ Sd a. ERD Oe eee 40 
Coast Dist. 
12 |Lachtesk.......... ....|Left bank Nassr., 12 m.from mouth......... be EOS PRAT RE 299 
13 |Red Cliff...... Pile totais tere Right bank Nass r., 9 m. from mouth........ TEM a Sat dere sagen . 773 
14 |Kincolith,14 and 14A..... Right bank Nass r., at mouth.............. MN, CO ee 1,600 
15 |Kinnamax.... i .. |Kinnamax r., 9m. N. of For: Simpson....... On Pee se dor che 4 
165 Talahaatacceeask.c ooh: Banks of Kinnamax r., 24 m. from mouth.... Tele getter te Sy Eh ae 160 
Zo Georgie’ ca. Aoi. Sccee eee hak East shore Portland canal, near Blue pt..... Ne MES ra nal cel 71 
Elomi keullam sys att. cseseeeken West shore Portland canal, 1 m. from head... ee Mime HIE Bach a 108 
£9" Skamakounst.... 4... «0+ 2a Portland canal at head, mouth of Bearr..... So GS os RE i 58 
20 |Kinmelit................/Salmon cove, west shore,Observatory inlet... SECS chs hath) “AGREE 48 
Bi OLOOKS i sist ccdetleis ics Dawkins pt., east shore Observatory inlet... . Maar a Sr) terete. 17 
DM Stalk Ofer Sein eee a E. shore Observatory inlet, 4m.N.of No. 21. Sas Oa rae rae eee 47 
POT bUNEb Ane dels bane oe Perry bay, east shore Observatory inlet...... Se tres de Aree Mt Deo 271 
24 Git zaults fhe bss onthe West shore, Alice arm, Observatory inlet..... Ben? Con TEAS 202: 
Zon WAbZIM ALORS: cee 6 oe West shore, Hastings arm, Observatory inlet. Ws aaa eee 950- 
26.) Tackuanswer ose setae ee West. shore Hastings arm, Observatory inlet,. SGN Nok oe ee eee 500: 
EMIS HWA ca Sens tute ero Kshwan r., Hastings arm, Observatory inlet. STA een oe ee 133 
ZS MSKOW DEM sy eeclte oie che Observatory inlet, 24 m. N. of North pt..... oo oe Falk NR Rye ey eee 
29 |Zaulzap, 29 & 29A..... «| Nasson5 gm. belowres:. NO. 7. .2. «..aeeereee ss RO est ee 574 
30 "i Dachlababecusicece san ‘Right bank Nass r., 1 m. W. of res. No. 8A... O89 a tn Op (ee EEE Heh Oe 151 
LAKotsumpallume: het... 'Skeena r., at mouth of Kitsumgallum r...... Kitsumgallum...i:....5..- ‘ 1,040: 
3 |Zimagond) mes. castes \Skeena r., 6 m. below Kitsumgallum........ Pie enti seid 73.9 
Port Hssington........../Left bank Skeena r., near mouth............ Kitsalas, Kitsumgallum 
: and other Indians.......|Notsurv. © 
1 |Fort Simpson.......,..... Port Simpson, Tsimshian peninsula......... Tsimshian, Pt. Simpson... 57 
2 |Tsimshian reserve....... ‘Tsimshian peninsula:i. sco. 2 eee ee Tsimshian, Port Simpson ‘ 
and Metlakatla......... 44,1750 
3 |Wilnaskancaud.......... \East shore Kaien id., near Prince Rupert..../Tsimshian, Metlakatla.....|  - 6 
4 |Shoowatlans............ 'W. shore Tsimshian pen., E. of Metlakatla... s ae 18. 
O- A OLovawest nei aes See W. shore Tsimshian pen., mouth of Cloyaw r. € sf vie 
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NASS AGENCY 
Coast Dist 
/ 
No. Name Where situated Tr be or Band | Area, - 
‘3 | acres 
| 
6 |Willaclough............. Right bank Skeena r., at Inverness...........|/Tsimshian, Pt. Sieapsoul 
and Metlakatla......... / 29 
WePEOINt VELLED. . 6 Sio.ps7e2e sors Skeena r., 2 m. W. of Port Essington....... sf gas 16 
CVSS chides RARER pe gale eesrare niniG Skeena r., at mouth of Khyexr..,.......... i s 43 
9 |Kilkutseen..............)Left bank Skeena r., 6 m. E. of Port Essington cs co 18 
10>) Khtahda,..).5. <> ...-|Skeena r., at mouth of Khtahdariver........ oe cs Ti 
My | Skcuttsarpiacseromte viva ssopetets Left bank Skeena r., at head of tide......... “ # 9 
12 |Tymgowzan.’........... Compton id., at mouth of Wark canal....... | xe cf | 73 
i137 |Ensheshese::..- 1. - s-.~: Left bank Ensheshese r., Wark canal........./ « i 45 
14 |Wilskaskammel......... N. branch of Wark canal, 2 m. from forks.... | & g- -| 8 
Ne VOOM sca tans ol ercretet sree eae Toon r., head of N. branch of Wark canal.... & as | 20 
Ge aknalco ys atscle« creraestice Lakmak r., head of Wark canal...4........ o s 27 
PAIS DAKCIS oe erte cetrevat cele « Somerville id., Steamer pass.....0.......... | s st a 19 
PS Birnie Ueland see che <ce oa. 2; m. N. of Fort Simpson.......... Bie ie batho of ee 3 113 
19 |Finlayson Island....... IEMA s Ole Hore SiIMpsSOM des) yoann ents les Tsimshian, Pt. Simpson... 1,589 
20 |Burnt Cliff island....... Pearl har., 4m. S. of Fort Simpson......... s§ sE Per 67 
21 |Tugwell Island.......... igimy Wi OfMetlakatia ncn.) sats domonee sce. se Metlakatla....| 312 
Dae IASHKENS Sivek (sceceie cece. Smith id., N. pass., Skeona Pats asta: : Pt. Simpson i 
and Metlakatla.......... 7 
Zo, |ARSH ACO kitisicis s0 ta nets De Horsey id., N. pass., Skeenar........... 6 by 
24: |Meanlaws...... 0000306 Mowitch pt., right bank of Skeenar........... | € se 6 
OMA KCISO Gn sf ci cietiasnn 6 is ace hakelse‘r;;, Uem-from\Wakelseslake i. cslcses clo oe hoe aoe 2 
NEW WESTMINSTER AGENCY 
New Westminster Dist. 
1 |Schelowat.............../Tps. 2and 3, R. 29, W. 6th Mer., Hope slough|Chilliwak, Skwah band... 213 
2 |Skwahla.................)Tp. 3, R. 30, W. 6th Mer., Hope slough..... ss oh 29 
SM OKA eat eM rie tate ED ros ktrc Op Vn Otbnailer irae skccipect eters § “ 298 
» 4 |Skwah ....../I ps. 2 and 3, R. 30, W. 6th Mer., Hope slough cb sé 313 
DY SWAY sarees sakitian coe tO LiLliwalvunyatimotubh ihe «bec bomen een Skway, band..s.s sbcssveos ee 538 
MeO MINOCUA DUG dec cieceenet oleh Tp. 23, Hast of Coast Mer.............+. Chilliwak, Koquapilt band 155 
@ (skwala.. oc. o0. as. «| Pp. 23, Hast of Coast Mer., Chilliwak r...... Skwala-band'ss.% tics sions 209 
Sie ns ees ats ears ies eee Left bank, Chilliwak r. at mouth............ oe MN Stace ton atid 115 
ORTATSCLIGS sient Hove iias'a, o Selans'e Tp. 28, East of Coast Mer., Chilliwakr...... AtSelits band savsacc font atoe 52 
Oe Gkaqulcelin oes odie dws Tp. 26, East of Coast Mer., Chilliwak r...... Skaukel bandiiac).<..% cae. 169 
12 |Yukweakwioose......... Tp. 26, East of Coast mer., Chilliwak r...... Yukweakwioose........... 48 
UGV AKG OCB ES Lae a ne Chilliwak and Luc-a-cuc r.................../Chilliwak, Skaukel and 
Yukweakwioose bands... 697 
14 |Soowawli........... --.-|Tps. 22, 23, 25 and 26, East of Coast Mer.. ../Soowali band..:..e...-... 1,140 
V6. |\Skumalasph......%.2.%.% In township 24, right bank of Fraserr........ Skwah, Skwala, Koquapilt, 
Skway and Atselits...... 1,158 
SG ie AeA Pe mroK ine Sccaed ja lprezon dC oashe lone wes, o ame wees ac mreduante tees 52 
Codurtlamar. sccetin, seks Tp. 38, W. of Coast Mer., Coquitlam r...... Coquitlamis<aseeot ores 209 
Samahquam............../24-m. post on Douglas por.............- sera DOULA mura are etety cme 249 
Bachtee#»ntst 4 ovek.ca cc ean 23-m.: post.on Douglas por...............-+ COC CA aeesrarons onto 65 
DIVESTOCDE mic niss weitere ¢ Near 21-mile post on Douglas por........... NE ae St Eee ae 36 
Skookumehuck.......... At 19-mile post on Douglas por............. NEU ae Pace etn, a debe crt 526 
Siclawesten® vies.. cases nc, At 14-mile post on Douglas por............. SOD Ads cen gate ete ayers 229 
eLACH EM et... 6 sna a coorbe< ihillooebrisrs sim. tromiurmotbbiias es. 66. oe.ge evel Se oT ata a eee RE 3770, 
Moughas Gace a6 sheer tee Harrison |., at mouth of Lillooet r........... SSNS, eect ate tere ert ee 1,030 
WoT HEON tilas sty stole assets g At 17-mile post on Douglas por............. OO aes atiate -g aeatg ata 125 
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No. Name Where situated F Tribe or Band Area, 
: acres 
EO: | raves .re eiexeaaeterarh ess. At 11-mile post on Douglas por......... arate) OURIAS ore toislgtaners ats ore Sretebaay 111 
13 (Perrets:io.1: «xn. Sravaheere’? Near 10-mile post on Douglas por..........- AO ct Bret ece tie Mere oT 30 
VE SRO WILE eis acchtntona eeis-S) alters foe At mouth of Harrison Tiver..°......2.25.5-. Harrison River........... 616 
3 |Skwawkum Creek....... Harrison r., 3 m. from mouth......... Cava ee fie) eeatete ty cavaecutes 392 
4 to 6 |Chehalis, 4, 5,5A,6..... Tp. 4, Rs. 29 and 30, W. 6th Mer........... Oe sale Panetta 2,24 
Coast Dist. 
1 |Homalko .......|Homathko r., at head of Buteinlet...........|/Homalko................. 711 
Ds. | Femee same ghrs oceans hae Homathko r., 1 m. from mouth............. SEAS orche a deviate tee ears 9 
Sol Otero L-OInt accra meen eels Head of Buteinlets..< csc came es eanceoe ess OEM a BAe | eaeastees atch aerate 1 
4 |Orford Bay.........2.0> Hast shore Bute inleticc av ot sew ales) sae BEE) ast ortaitteen er 671 
67] Moushkin ose ny.fe o.< cites East shore Valdes island................... OVD iio tise atte 10 
6, dAupe sed coh ctcitele resisters East shore Bute inlet.............eceeeeees Ra Oe 1 
} 
New Westminster Dist. 
Dp Ra takes ee sta ore cosets Tp. 9, E. Coast Mer., right bank Fraser r....)Katzik..............0+-- 109 
D slate eRiae eaves S33, alone lets we Tp. 9, E. Coast Mer., left bank Fraser r....: Ae vw chvini Gate, ofeiniews stsstals : 57 
83 |Barnston Island........../Tp. 9, E. Coast Mer., Fraser r........ seen Wee starches Wisierey ste tieeters 135 
45 Pittibale toes erties Qutlet of Pittlake: st. :cssce eee eee ter on enn Sema er ae 540 
Coast Dist. 
ft] ClahOOSe 2s cae siecate seere Head of Toba inlet.......... Rasp Mona inne ee ClahOos 4S aanws<sujaw seca 2,280 
3 |Salmon Bay..........6- Head of Salmon Bay, Toba inlet............ Coe) hansen ee Cee tas 174 
5 |Deep Valley............ East shore Ramsey arm........e-eeseeeee: SI Lenny noes Reeth *61 
New Westminister Dist. 
MPI SIAKAT srs ere reves chess etatans Waddington chan., near Dean pt. aayete motes 
Ga Quedtavncs oiseciscs sets Masts Shore dOwis Chances cess '<on eteioios-e eetelencte SO Spach Movers Spears tcade ees 
OU Ahpocum. vee ciccienccn lee Head of Forbes bay, Homfray chan........ 4 ee EE AS ore 
Sayward Dist. 
@ | ROrk eee sah cote West. shore Squirrel cove, Cortes id......... st ; PAS as 
Co enacts nan ed aaa ts North shore, Squirrel cove, Cortes id........ Sei et eed Beene stor 
10 |Tatpo-oose......3...... Head of Hoskyn inlet, Valdesid............. Bo Mra SEG ST ID 
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Name 


ec cay 
ee ny 


‘Matsqui Main reserve... 
Three! Islands. 0%. ...00- 
ING pESCUL sparse vere oneteYelehercvece 
MNISAUCAMN sos cjece sowie 
New Westminster....... 


\Poplar Island..........- 


Where situated 


Tps. 14, 15, E. Coast Mer. Fraserriver...... 
Tp. 15, BH. Coast Mer., right bank Staver... 
Left bank Stave r., at mouth.............. 
Tp. 15, E. Coast Mer., left bank Stave r.... 
Tps. 11 and 12, E. Coast Mer., Fraser river . . 
Fraser'r:; near’ Langley sci. s veces ce dest o's 
Seos 21 Block{5,2Nio Bc -2.Wisclenes oe + sickens 0.5 
Left bank Fraser r., opp. New Westminster. . 
Sec. 34, Tp. 16, E. Coast Mer.............. 
Seon 7, Tp, 17, EH: Coast: Mers..0. 5 cicseece 20s 
Fraser r., north of res. No. 2..........--.+0. 
Sec. 6, Tp. 13, E. Coast Mer..........-..6. 
Left bank Fraser r., opp. New Westminster. . 
North arm Fraser r., at mouth............. 
City of New Westminster..............-+4- 
North arm Fraser r., opp. New Westminster. 


Tribe or Band 


Cre ee ee ee 
ee ee 
ee ee ee ay 
ee a ay 
ee oe ee ee 


ee ee ee ee 


Pe oe ec a 
Pe ee ee ee 


MGSO ANG ie ees eis cle eirere 


“cc 


vee e reese eros 


New Westminster......... 


“ 


nn 


a eR A SINS 


ee 
COON OAR WN HE 


iS) 
ry 


22 


ty 
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Lillooet Dist. 


Pemberton yiccrcitewialet eee Upper end of Lower Pemberton meadows... 
Nee aL N re chive del eence ew eveters Upper Pemberton meadows.............-- 
NGS eee anairateaewen oo tie Lower Pemberton meadows...........++. 
GOK ase atasa tasters esti eneistehein se Birkenhead r., 7 m. from res. No. 1......... 
Spelt ot ei saronntatoreretbers eapieiiets Lillooet river, N. of res. No. 3............- 
Bees PO CR eC ORO Lots 98 and 99; Group] .3.. 2 S- = <6 00. 5 nce 
New Westminster Dist. 

Semiaiivies.stiveme eine Semiamu bay, on Inter bdy................ 
(PaaweOmo sc cae ct cielo oisre Trail bay, 144m. N. of White is............ 
SGechol be acca vas cre dausiaese © Between Trail and Porpoise bays, Jervis inlet 
Sway-calse............- West shore Porpoise bay, Jervis inlet....... 
@BTED KYA See reser oie efe.st West shore Porpoise bay, Jervis inlet........ 
ilsalthiaattssecte cate sce ook East shore Porpoise bay, Jervis inlet......... 
Klay ekwitttse. sists ssctres « East shore Narrows arm, Jervis inlet......... 

a CS eeeen West shore Narrows arm, Jervis inlet........ 

ORO eteng Ree aecetahe Head of Narrows arm, Jervis inlet.......... 
Chickwats-c.ce sec eiee Tzoonye r., 3 m. above res. No.8........... 
Tchahchelailthtenum....|Seshelt inlet, Jervis inlet ...............-->- 
Htungechin. 2h ote.c nace Head of Queens reach, Jervis inlet .......... 
Swaywelat.ccnua. cc cess Entrance to Princess Louise inlet, Jervis inlet 
Chelohsin aes oe 2 east North shore Queens reach, Jervis inlet....... 
Paykullain. \ssecnts Sees North shore Queens reach, Jervis inlet....... 
EP SOOaNClsesciie-s ecoteusle eer Deserted bay, Jervis inlet.............+.-., 
Slayathlumy jcoeceate cero Jervis inlet, head of Prince of Wales reach... 
Skwawkweem............|Head of Vancouver bay, Jervis inlet......... 
SmMeshalitecascruves vio ere Pender harbour, Malaspina strait........... 
Suawbin..... Bees ose Garden bay, Pender har., Malaspina st...... 
Sallalus Nos. 1 & 2...... Pender harbour, opposite Gerrans bay....... 
Sekaleton? scni0s cect ao Id. in Pender har., Malaspina st...........- 
Saughanaught.......... Agamemnon chan., 1 m. N. of Norman pt... 
Kokqueneets...........- Mouth of Eagle cr., N. shore of Malaspina st. 


Pa ee 


Pemberton: . socio siete 188 
“cc 
BU ARC tera aR oa a eR 910 
Got Batak sie ute ats oy eee y 19 
SCE NL I An)i e  a za%e 4,000 
SOU. 5 eas icra at Cusgar eres ouvistees 320 
on SEER SOT FBS 813 

Semiam usec cieres sete cteseee 392 

Seechelt cancer pretacs suet orcetare 45 
SE oO ET Grin IEE IS 607 
CED te acbin a alhstho ores 11 
CTs aE aS eA Ee 9 
Scene Rebirial etctpy cas satoe te lane ota 3 
SSW oe For er rare ahaha sigs eieteione 2 
OCT RAS as ost apes 4, 53 
Core Pe stig) Siar cher siste loner NYS 196 
SE UMe ce, ciel, aicc cr oheee esto sueeske 5 
Eo Setar eee aa Oncor 19 
6 Pee oro ste tale 260 
Be Ee A IOC RNG ORES 1 
tr ae a RRP Le eck 3 
Oe Soars eer et 5 
Se EA CRS ea RS. ee 724 
Soe ee rata Seta, enter er tte 16 
seer Wis. dee Corie otahe re eeie aude 13 
oe cob, d Cocteiaderacoea tet 10 
$6i0. 2242'S stckerharsgee ete Cae 6 
Lee, Oe. Ce as earcret tata 4 
EES AO ORI OF a 
CREP MEE AP SRC 35 
“ 60 
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No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band 
1 |Mission..... erteesier se North shore Burrard inlet.................- Squamish... ives ae es 
2 |Seymour Creek......... |North shore Burrard inlet, Second narrows... Wide ares ea hee eRe 
BU Nea sa oe he Peo Nie North shore Burrard inlet, near North arm .. Se eRe AS near Se or 
4 |Inlailawatash........... Head of North arm, Burrard inlet........... A OTe Are a Sr Ae coe 
Sa ICApULANO waercierce acres’ North shore Burrard inlet, at First narrows.. RE ET oe er cA 
6 |Kitsilano or False Creek|South. shore False cr., at mouth............ ENE Neen. tule ee 
TANSKOWISHIN: 5 seis oaioe sos Skwamish river, 25 m. from mouth......... Se ute eee eh ete 
$-|Chuckchuck, ./.:. 0% «2 « Skwamish r. 3 m. above,res. No. 7......... BOP Ele lest nm emenes 
OUP OY AUN t.ces to aapssacs ehsiane Skwamish r. 7 m. above res. No. 7.......... Sa Neti, Mae hore 
11 |Cheakamus............. Skwamish r., below Cheakamusr........... BOS Ley MO POOR 
bl Wookwitz.2 see sot se Skwamish r., opp. mouth of Cheakamus r.... EE Seni che 
13 |Poquiosin and Skamain..|Skwamish r. near mouth of Cheakamus r... . Mee AO caret ea 
14 |Waiwakum............. Left: bank of Skwamishitss.2..0 se = oer es SORA Weds Pe oo ahoragee ae 
15 | Aikwueksisee cet nhecs ee Right bank.of Skwamisha8 ....502.8.<.0- LENE A A eG es rgit 
TG WSealchera ssa: seiue'= sapere Left bank Kowtain slough, Skwamish r.-=.. EOE BRS tn eae NN eae 
17a Kowtains..c ses cesar Left bank Kowtain slough, Skwamish r...... RP EE, Ped ET ORNS 
18 |Yekwaupsum........... Left bank Skwamish r. 114 m. from mouth.. See ae Tecceren at he fete 
20 |Mamaquum Island...... Id. in East branch Skwamish r............. MOS p ROLES A Geo 
21 |Skwamish Island ....... Wouth of Skwamish Pie savas. caer cere oe SSPE Sx hen Se 
22 |Skuwlwailum........... Mouth of Skwamish r., head of Howe sd.... See ese eek ae ats | 
QS ANtSaM vec ie steelers horas ote West br. Skwamish r. at mouth............ 68 Aber ee a ee eang eer ee 
DAA StawAUUd. oi eee ales levee East shore Howe sd. at head.............--- OO edn ROA reed OR SOS 
25 |\Kaikalahun............./West shore Howe sd., opp. Woolridge island.. ie OPS en Rr on tire 
267|Chelbwelpicate seesuieas st West shore Howe sd., opp. Keats id......... Nat Psat wis eae 
28 |Defence Island.......... Ns fon etic 6 eee Tn Ee Ree eI. Sea komt nic eo Sore Oe Oke aa cate 
df \Sliammon anc sesecen ss N. shore Malaspina st., E. of Harwood id....|Shammon................ 
2 |Harwood Island.........|Strait of Georgia................ Raataens eae A Pe ne See ALR a 
Sayward Dist. 
Su Psakean Wieder 0. Smelt bay, Cortes id............. ApSOS Kho Ais on Sarees 
New Westminster dist. 
ABT OCUIAME Hae es se ieeis ee Head of Theodosia arm, Malaspina inlet.... bo = eerie Pace ewe 
DM LOKENAUCH «cise ese tee oyeus = Head of Freke anchorage, Malaspina inlet. . i Re Ages oh of 
6 |Kawkaykay.............|Gifford pen., Malaspina inlet.,............ (Cit Al Napoleon pee 
PDI Aalstrickema: her wer elses Tp. 23, E. Coast Mer., idvin Fraser r...... DUDS A ieicieratata aeretite e aheeietes 
2 TACK ARTA Y. gatereie i isles oie es ‘Lp. 23, 5. Coast: Mer., Praser:r s...- 6h. 2-1 = SETA EGS, 8 Acct mite 
4 |Papekwatchin........... Tp. 20, E. Coast Mer., Fraser. r.......:..2- bes Sante errs trina) Serer, = 
5 |Aylechootlook..... res oe Tp. 20, EB. Coast. Mer., Sumas ft... 0.4.05 SEP ITE, te React cee 
6 Upper Sumas. .n.... seh Tp.19, E..Coast:Mer., Sumas r.. ..0....-- Pent te eres iar Oe 
ME SUNIAS ye cee We ee aie as Tp: 195-H. Coast Mer. Sumas f..0.i.. cm. Fare. aes Sais wine acsteeeas ; 
S: i Holachten ve... .4 see sui ce Tp. 24, E. Coast Mer., Nicomen slough....|Sumas (Lakahahmen band) 
LO WSK Weare hee avd stecece Tps. 23, 24, E. Coast Mer., Nicomen slough us 
11 |Lakahahmen........... Tp. 24 B. Coast Mer., Nicomen slough..... Me ti 
meee Tsawwassen... ..¢s..... | Lp 5) On pull Of GEOTEIa 1... tien Wisleeem ire es WL SET W ASSO asus emtereis sie ieee 
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SESSIONAL PAPER No. 21a di : 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
OKANAGAN AGENCY 
Osoyoos Div., Yale Dist. 
No, Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
acres 
Hea OUINA LAD hayiessyersrel os ele chee At the head of Okanagan lake.............- Olimagany citer tte stents 25.539 
DEI OPEV AIAKE sits o:.05'+ 0 sieveie Otter in Sec! 23 eq Lp. ceili ester Ce Men Ri ot eatin Cees 62 
8] acoso boet prempora pomnc Od See IBM t cel eckee tapos co cation reer aioeecion to BO in Briere SOLO DO 160 
AGNSWSW LAK Gkre. cod «cisco ols Tp. 8, on north shore Swan lake...........-. y Pr lel cpsige state (ater 68 
DI UONE MoakOrul a’ Maistre seca North shore Long 1., a portion of Sec. 22, Tp. 9 LON LN Cake ee este cOD log 
6 |Priest Valley............|Head of South arm Okanagan lake......... SOO Ue ari te ce tera est vane Otets 83 
7 \Duck Lake..............|North shore of Duck lake..............+++, Co) Sigh en noT Ou ue : 457 
8 Mission Creche Banks ot Mission er...) + cle cir sine Seis sot wees SOFT ak chan or tieueee erties 55 
9 |Tsinstikeptum.............|West shore Okanagan |., in Tp. 25.......... UA Te EAE ERO DO 2,438 
LOBES AS A act haatiense W. shore Okanagan |., 3y m. N. of res. No. 9 LOS a hd oT 800 
Similkameen Div., Yale Dist. 
Pa) Osa Goa cintne cose 5s Head of Osoyoos lake........ Meare nan Nkamipes ii see cian apes 32.097 
OMDog Makensaancete cases Banks of Okanagan r., at outlet of Dog lake. CG eRe dT cr BENS Oe sues Oe 71 
Is iPentictons voacmeie se & |Foot of Okanagan lake.............-+.++5 Pentictonv.-)ie sears 47 .829 
BAIN Oreck nes acle «eens « Ndjoining lots ly 2s ose2COUD lose arenas UFO eR rE RO Tore 8 ic 360 
Male eeciletayoceie nateitkene atocei ares Left bank Similkameen r., Secs. 4 and 9, ae 52|Similkameen (Lower)......]..-.+- ; 
ie) ee ape es ara. Asi Left bank Similkameen riyer. 53 us Gees 208 
Shine Meet acne teeta Pe della ccer ny at es Similkameen r., adjoining res. Pie. 2. he ane or ss SG ho Sts 1,750 
4 |Narcisse Farm...........|Similkameen r., opp. res. Nos. 2. and 3...... & £6 eae 1,854 
5 |Joe Nahumcheen......../Banks of Similkameen, adjoining res. No. 3.. es Sehr ae ee rhe 1,278 
GriBlinduCreek keine oic'c Scie Part of Secs. 11 and 14, Tp.'52.............. ss OCS Seen ie: 400 
7 & 8|Skemeoskuamkin........|Similkameen r., adjoining Inter. Bdy.;..... ce Se ea Pinore 3,800 
OMUATO RIS tin died stays ateal cake Similkameen r., 5 m. above Keremeos........ Ge 6S Sees are 429 
10-10B| Ashnola, 10, 10A, 10 B.|Similkameen r., at confluence with Ashnolar.. ot SO erat Niger SE 8,288 
11 |Ashnola John............|Similkameen r., 13 m. above Keremeos...... a SCTE e Sean ope 585 
BO ACRUOWAT § rare 2 cists alse enerel sue oh Keremeos cr. 14 m. from Keremeos......... se St alesis 1,280 
1 |Vermilion Forks..........|Similkameen r., near Princeton.............- |Similkameen (Upper)...... 26 
2 Chuchuwayha, 2 to 2 B..|Similkameen r., at Twenty-mile cr........ COR Aci Semin De sy Ite ren 5,666 
3 |WolfCreek...........-- Similkameen r., at 9 m. from Princeton...... §§ eo tae aaa 518 
4 |Nine mile Creek.........) Oppanes |NOasimset cn ses ner ina eMule e oe Neneh ae 198 
Gy NBN oo coo ODO DOOmnOE Similkameen r., 12 m. from Princeton..... o ga stat cas 50 
Kamloops Div., Yale Dist. 
[ell Bie Ainley ey ncEeoetontr HEROIC inci and Nicola trail, 12 m. from ore s CO OS Sr Bile 10 
> Similkameen Div., Yale Dist. 
TEN LIteoolas. 10 sate os Simikameen r., 11 m. below Princeton... .. | ale Bh Ort | 42 
i} 
Osoyoos Div., Yale Dist. % 
IP \Salmon: River. ssis.c.0% Right bank Salmon r., in Tp. 34.......-+.+. Spallumcheen............ 3,853 
DEA CEED Vie erate one's Genstois 40 Banks of Spallumcheen r., in Tps. 35, 37 and38) SOV 2 8 Wey Stee Geers rac 5,625 
A SLCATLOUS. cies: ohetsters ect West shore Maral. Tp. 21, R. 8, W. 6th Mer.) Ee fete RC Men re 2014 


542 DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 
2 GEORGE V., A. 1912 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
. QUEEN CHARLOTTE AGENCY 
Queen Charlotte Islands 
No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area,” 
acres 
i 
eH VER BSOt ee pecans hice eee ..+-|/Mouth of Masset inlet......... Seely 6 fates. )o1| WABSHOG Cree coe andl Gratis ccd 729) 
Dal bielion wea: eee ae Right bank of Hiellen r., at mouth.......... Oa aht a TRE aS ee eee 70: 
UM ACR eins fee cic. s Chatham sd., 12 m. E. of Masset inlet........ Ona ate Bese y distn eeate aa es 86 
AS GANAS Se oe earee or ieee Left bank of Yakounr., 14m. from mouth.... i) Ns ee ks 192 
OUSALUDIC WIN» ceietccis ualeiesle « Left bank of Yakoun r., at mouth.......... SAS a, Fe ee 9 
Git Auny aS, aiceap era's ....-|Mouth of Ain r., Masset inlet............ SPW. Cian eeene Reis stents 164 
BMT EDTA verdes te eioiae tate setend wees West entrance to Masset inlet.............. Moor WANS a fetetesele¥aus Mice 264 
8 |Meagwan...........00% 6 m. W. of mouth of Masset inlet........... SE ev itches tie At el ee 49 
O'S IOS tacine aes alectrs ai ece asters Naden r., Virago sd., 2} m. from mouth..... SG eer No ch eee 9 
10 |Naden -|Mouth of Naden r., Virago sd............... Sh tne ei ee pe ee 27 
Ua Cun gy son tae ieee cts HeadrotiVirago-sde. scene eter Se Wea wate aA ate ee 71 
TZaWaninvayn we caiecere rece Wiest shore of Virago sd 2-..05.. ee eee ee GAP US Peo RTA ci she"t 21 
SEV AZO rea eaveteee Geers 2 Ts WHOl Virago sda. eee eee meee eet enn ce As 45 
14 Sl Salunssacmoteveeeate ae ts Jalun r., at mouth, 8 m. S. of North id...... Se eG Re aS te etch es ae ahs 
15 |Kioosta................./Parry pass., N. W. extremity of Graham id... WEEE OR ae 101 
WOM Tatense - cases vcletce ots s NOLUMId:, In Parry pass ack cee okie ee a Ee Pe Fert Ay 16 
lajSkidegate..2..08..4-3 06 North entrance to Skidegate inlet. .........|Skidegate................- 854 
2 |Skaigha.................|Skidegate inlet, 7m. N. of res. No.1........ CoA Ae ae oe Ae We eee 62 
SuCCH a core co ck Meebee as crac Head of South bay, Skidegate inlet............ soy hae Smee ae 119 
4a) Khrang sae seece nace Hast end Maude id., Skidegate inlet......... Soe iw nokbade © cea tei Reroke i 210 
© Waging atioss eee eo he Lagins r., head of Long arm, Skidegate inlet. SSS Srl eS CMY woe 46 
Gai Wastes cop in aie cae ohio Copper bay, mouth of Kaste river.......... Ss ph a danas aro 38 
7 | Cumshewas...c. a0. ss North entrance Cumshewas har........... Of ASD gr, at eee eee es aan 56 
Si Skedance... as nechaiesahee South entrance to Cumshewas har. ........ SOG ie vee eta eee 169 
OAT anoo yak eee lesions E. end Tanoo id., 45 m. S. of Skidegate inlet Mi nce eisai 65 
STUART LAKE AGENCY 
Cariboo Dist. 
ds) MeLeod. cnt 005 -|Outlet of McLeod lake.......... srett ainsi McLeod Wake tne onowies A | 286 
Coast Dist. 
nae cosliowenaeaceieraten ck Outletior Stusrtiakes=saneae ea eee Necoslie....... ee wenoh 734 
2 |Tat-sel-a-was............/Stuartr., 10 m. below Ft. St, James......... COs te ioe ; 1386 
Si} OOW-CHEA.« 200. eas ceases Stuart 1., 9 m. from Ft. St. James........... MERE SSH Potent rice C 225 
CBN Bt Veoh Segeeeke ron aires erie Trail from Stuart l. to McLeod............. Ook NA eae 960: 
5 |Aht-len-jees............ Gas SW Oleh basta anes ss sera te eee Ose ae RN REE 300: 
Gs\Chesdasca.ccte cscs es. SANS aWesOl eb Vous amesia. soe tees eae = i ae 360: 
7 |\Kwot-ket-kwo.....2..... Adjoining Chesda reserve................+- erie pa ee E Le AS tee 160: 
1 |Stony Creek............ Stony er. between Tachy and Noolkils...... Stony Creekicces, tener oe 6,370: 
2 |Sack-a-ni-te-cla......... H.- Shore: Noolki lake). 2.2... seen niacin on ake rte AE a> ns [ 200- 
SyluaketOwnes sane: aslo N. shore Noolkil., near west end............ Se Se eee gcc ees 540: 
5 |Clus-ta-lach............ Southern shore of Tachy lake.............. Ean ee 103 
Gs INoonel decree ces Cee eee Nechacor., at crossing of Stony cr. and Si te, ae ee 115 
Stuart 1. trail. ‘ 

Lis! Tachyareceeeicin: sees Stuart l., at mouth of Tachy river.......... ach ys sok t-<co eee ee 1,655 
2 Pin Chinn eee eee ee. N. shore Stuart 1. at mouth of Pinchi r..... SS oe, SR gerne ee 728 
3 |Nankut..... ............ {Stuart l., at mouth of Yikor...... ........ Ie Pe eee aA 372 
4 |U-caus-bey....... nes SA Outlet of Petit 1. 4 m. from res. No. 3..... A Lap i siete theta eee Ee 445 
5 |Car-soos-at..........5.. Northern shore of Stuart lake.............. EDR sate cee eee ee 124 
do Gelangle sinc eee os eee Trembleur 1., at mouth of Middler.......... Trembleur Lake.......... 945 
2 |So-yan-do-star.......... Trembleur 1., 4m. E. of res. No. 1......... MMM rete fear et) 44 
Sul Teesleeve nee cece Tachy r.,  m. from outlet of Trembleur lake. Wee cee ern ee 253 
BriStevans: wake ain acne Tachy r., 2} m. from Trembleur lake........ ee ng tag ee IR Ce 49 
5 |Grand Rapid........... Tachy r., 7 m. from Trembleur lake......... ane Gee eee tia 584 


ee 
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SESSIONAL PAPER No. 21a 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
STUART LAKE AGENCY 
Cariboo Dist. 
No. Name Where_ situated Tribe or Band Area, 
acres 
Gb Blackwater. cnr. ccis:.0)0 Fraser r., 2 m. above Blackwater r.......... Blackwaters/s 5 «+ ces «is7s,< 35 
2 |Nahliquonate............ Blackwater r., 1 m. above Quesnel—Stony Cr. 
Gr atls(eyaak ore hia ais oiians Snewa Sione, weavaleresaeisls SRN Paria S aperartaceeassta:F 217 
By dicate stererets a ue ls evaporate Bobtail 1., Quesnel—Stony Cr. trail......... SA ates aes Bega 157 
4 VUnnllitsles.5:6c5<c 0.070 we-+,03s 0 Bulata lake... 06... ceo foc och dsm pone: ane Cer MM coded gi caRc tern sic « 128 
1 |Fort George........ .».-|Confluence of Fraser and Nechacors......... Fort. Georges... o.'. <5 cs. 1,366 
DON ay Sie cre ete itis oct save ersbeaets Fraser r., 18 m, above Fort George........... SCD Vk ee atstaca,ave, a 1,310 
3 |Clesbaoneecheck. ....... Nechako r.at Duck lake: o....020 60 cc s0s 0s Moras MaRer a Vales GreLat ov cresache 304 
Me\Salakwoi seers «soit oo 6 sacs Nechako r., at mouth of Mudr........... Aa Sod POM sea iste Ro rarets 115 
Coast Dist. 
THIN UGC V scare owe esccreie rea: sc Nechako r., at foot of Fraser lake........... Wraser bakes seus sete sos by tly 
DA Nita Leataotorore eusieetctelaseee N. shore Fraser 1]., near Fort Fraser......... Rr RS ares 149 
3 |/Yensischuck:.........% 1 m. east of Nechako Ferry............-..-- eR De ech e seetonet entate 160: 
AS Seaspunkuti. sects isiesteleis es §. shore Fraser ]., 7 m. from fort Fraser..... SOs A Seatamiecsas ae 523 
OF SECA WO ne «0 vetoes 0s Fraser 1. at mouth of Stellakwo river....... a RARE Ect or 2,077 
PP NUSKE SS teaser See crs Sere os North shore, Kluskus lake................. A uskez.stctastes, scree 1,056 
2 NKTOVACIRG II sa eses cian es <« Dems Hi Of TOR ONO Paeigraicntetetatsters. otsiera sle,3.0' bare RAG RE Seer Oe ct 550: 
3 |Sundayman Meadow.....|64 m. E, of res. No. 1...........-.-+22-- AVES eae i cata PON Ea i) 8 80) 
4 |Yaladelassla............ Euchiniko |., 10 m. N.E. of res. No. 1....... SO itt Sar toceta hele oe eeena 172 
INSZCOrts eseineretipie tions 325 INAZEO:TIVER ois sree sete etohere erais =) Dees topeicce INBZE0 ei cioriehteci ates 1,146 
q STIKINE AGENCY 
| Cassiar Dist. 
; MEER AIGA tcterctacic.cvate eer. Confluence of Stikine and Tahltan rivers.....|Tahltan.................. 375 
2 |Huista Meadow........ P miles; Niche Of LOSs NOs Laci ayo cicis! eore'el eracrevers NSS on ete ECE ie 40. 
WEST COAST AGENCY 
Rupert Dist. 
; PPA COUS cc ctetes sleteiiderssicreres Entrance to Ououkinsh inlet, west shore.....|Chaicclesaht............. 100: 
p ml MAH ODO sdacs toutes ace: Battle bay, Ououkinsh inlet................ b6Os Beet Dre Cana ati vaaeee 40: 
ArHELISKIG ght teress, soe harevete ake. West shore Ououkinsh inlet, 14 m. from head Se aor chin arerehh sterner as 15 
5) |Ououkinsh...........+-- East shore Ououkinsh inlet, at head......... s einacnercrae 10 
GRU psOWISsccek cstv ccrrgere Near entrance to Ououkinsh inlet.......... Oe ATE sae Ge RES EO OT 61 
PONMAIKSODE,, eisrers sieseiste eo N. shore Malksope inlet, at head............ Seton sana ake rarseh ene ae 30) 
# Clayoquot Dist. 
f 
| 
i ME O PILE atte oisnerete; oie. erei crate aes Meares id.,.Clayoquot\sd..c c.0. - ciesine rel ‘Clayoquot Melsiaene cea eke ee 180 
PENCE NACHIBNs 6 «cao « sera\e 20 #2 Clayoquot sd., entrance to Broken chan..... Boh ala ster Pee 44 
, Be | ESOWISUBi.. ssi ors erarecees al Long bay, 1 m. E. of Schooner cove......... GF m5 We eo son ra ata 17 
BGI OOLOWISs seers «nares 0-9 Tofino inlet, Clayoquot sd............+-208- OO OS Mev ata tore Berets aesenaee 37 


Kishnakoustaaeen cites 


Head of Sydney inlet...... 


ec 


544 DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 
: 2 GEORGE V., A. 1912 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
: WEST COAST AGENCY 
Clayoquot Dist. 
No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band 
Hc \Okeamin es cis vate are Kennedy .,-ofino inlet... cil. a)-1ebnncretre Clay OgUobe. mei ae meer 
Be Clasi@bswans as cites ona slomece Head of N.W. arm, Kennedy lake.......... Sod oh he bests a eee eters 
fH WITCH 3.2. casera ere te ..e-|Head of N.E. arm, Kennedy lake........... SS eat ake weer eee 
Sullthpayeescctcce ces «...|Kennedy r., at head of rapids.......... Wee S Ly niles eee ee 
OP Onadsilth se eh acts « Head of Deer ecr., Tofino inlet:.......2....- ‘ fC = AN. nme hee th ote 
10 |Felseuklis. 0.2.0.6... Head of Tranquil cr., Tofino inlet........... eer Rett eee f. See 
SEN LKSLS ave enor yepececaitiats East shore Vargas id., Clayoquot sd......... ne Kelsemaht band. 
P24 Kloolthpish: ve... 2. + «oes West shore Meares id., Clayoquot sd...... a « 
Pom ISwOntsOwe seers ars ce Head of Warm bay, Clayoquot sd........... ee A 
dA WO mimibisss anon sca oe East shore Bedwell sd. at its head........... fe By tA 
15 |Marktosis........ -...--|Matilda er., Flores id., Clayoquotsd....... € Ahousaht band . 
TOR PAT OUS a nevensvey eset South end Open bay, Vargasid., Clayoquot sd. s « } 
ATi at CHET DO cset ate icings sea Clayoquot sd., W. of Catface mt........... Hs & 
HSS Siutakewign cesses ee Poena. Wi. OL CTAn@ Ads tseic aevee Ghee banee & CO 
LONGW NOUS soar on nee Ree Mouth of Trout r., Cypress bay,Clayoquot sd. e 3 
20 |Wahous (village)........ North shore Cypress bay, Clayoquot sd...... as a 
AL CW a treat ah cots, shel Bawden bay, Herbert arm, Clayoquot sd.... ee iy 
22 \Penceblenin smasieae > +s ate White Pine cove, Herbert arm, Clayoquot sd. ee < 
23: Woyehartsaievaatne cic West shore Herbert arm, Clayoquot sd...... ee oe 
24 |Seektukis...........0..- East shore North arm, Clayoquot sd........ * s¢ 
2 Oe Weibel itate atte fetes casita Head of Shelter arm, Clayoquot sd.......... OD! a 
26/2| WHDDOOK! yt.c0 cares ees North shore Shelter arm, Clayoquot sd...... « “ ate 
27" || Openits temctercs etic alexe West shore Sydney inlet, Clayoquot sd...... “ Manhauset band 
28 |Tootoowiltena...........|East shore of Sydney inlet................. ue so 


Nootka Dist. 


an 
WNrROUMN Aah wh 


Esperanza Inlet, Nuchatl- 
itz. 


“ 


“cc 


“ce 


|Esperanza Inlet, Ehatisaht 


“ce 


“ 


“ 


or WN 


Neha tlepeser come eee Island at entrance to Esperanza inlet......,. 
oy ear Bo a ae A A West shore Nootka id., S. of res. No. 1... ... 
ApultOe sara temo | West shore Port Langford, near head........ 
Opemiits, Laan cur tae oes ‘West shore Nootka id., 4% m. N. of res, No.1. 
Shoomart< cas dale -, cae ‘Head of inner basin, Nootka sd............. 
Owossitsa.............../1m. 8. E. of Centre id., Esperanza inlet... .. 
Ochicj6 tess cece. ite ‘Head of Espinoza arm, Esperanza inlet...... 
OGCOSH Se acts ke oe sea oe West shore Port Eliza, Esperanza inlet....... 
Chiseukwis........ Boy. astishore.Cataland suet iain 
Oke, 10 and 10A........ North shore Esperanza inlet................| 
MURS LIS. ewe tate eine West shore Zeballos arm, at head............ 
Chenahkintisie. 6.05. ee: East shore Queens cove, Port Eliza........... 
abehu na werk eRe eis is Tatchu pt., 514 m. W. of Esperanza inlet.. . 
Clayoquot Dist. 
| | 
ATOSQUIAG eaten ie ae ‘Entrance to Hesquiat har., on west shore.... | 
Flomais rece kar ee ‘Entrance to Nootka sd., on east shore...... : 
Meahimrtirsatmiacioewtees West'shore Hesquiat har. .o.. ..c.eeene oa 
Maahpe...............#}Northwest shore Hesquiat har.............. | 
Laistrkcde ©. enc atemlaas hac 


“ 
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SESSIONAL PAPER No. 21a 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
WEST COAST AGENCY—Continued 
F Rupert Dist, 
No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
acres 

1 |Village Island........... West entrance to Kyuquot sd.............. NEVARG WOE snc sie os) ote eee 118 

2 |Mission Island.......... East portion of Missionid............. a SPR caida ota odes eke atbnet ect 73 

Sal AWMasinmitec:...- ss cle sce Two islands 4 m. N. E. of res. No. 1....... EY lavake aie aoe oho 11 

4 ‘Granite Estland. fact ee BAU SING W. OL MES SON Out Letras cis sislee wleveli ee a ore Ae, te nat eee tials 215 

NI DYE) CES eehonoecnpigondes East shore Clanninick har., Kyuquot sd...... Sta aieviontctalstetrp an teers 4 

G2;Houpsitas.. 53.36.55: North of Walter Island, Kyuquot sd........ Bahn eta pune hater Bak 29 

‘ Wa OHAMIss ons tk en a eee North shore Chamiss bay, Kokshittle arm.... aad corny er maar GAO 13 

Say CRY OULCS Cm octaves serie omer ee West shore Easy cr., Kokshittle arm........ PED ints Mette een Ne See 7 

OMS ASHIGELO 2 (a5-ctd cis) siseorctoe West shore Kokshittle arm, at head....... ae bk ta Ste niiisra aie 12 
TOn|Kacowinchs:... cence ons East shore Kokshittle arm, opp. Easy cr..... bs Sinieie de ete ee 20 
MPa weishievcicals.c cnet ms ..,|Head of Tawsish arm, Kyuquot sd.......... Sele Maple amie ei te et 21 
U2 Ariish:s eikasomewenc.ceee East shore Tawsish arm, 2 m. from head.... Le Was Samarra te een os 18 
WS ip CAOU sensor cere cles Head of Fair har., Tawsish arm,........... Ghote er SNM RR 317 13 
MAMarkaless cccitecis cic cele Between Fair har. and Pinnace chan., Kyu- 

CAM OU (SAE styrs late niece fener eteietece ea tey uakane eee SES RN cree Sheer ely veer tS 13 

SPARTA rc orstace shovels ees of2) ors Head of Deep inlet, Kyuquot sd. .......... ra oe cenetonre Pree eich 30 

UG GENT achtaicies! weiss ose 6s are Shingle pt., at entrance to Narrow Gut cr... w AACR COCs rr 9 
% Barclay Dist. 

ae 

‘led AK RS GO ea Abuk L., 3} m. N.W. of Nitinat lagoon.,....|Nitinat.............0000. 132 

2 |Tsukwana............... 1m. W. of outlet of Nitinat lagoon......... ar etn raced ty sree acts 235 
Renfrew Dist. 

3 ee steal e mica Ooms arnteats East shore of outlet of Nitinat lagoon....... or arlatalotitere tet Oe a eT Sate 132 

4 |Cla-oose, 4 and 4A......|Mouth of Suwani r., on right bank......... SI Gat Sra aah oa bent Stes RL cas 258 

OMI SALAUS cl tancle sretarer co -» ./Right bank of Suwani r., 2 m. from mouth.. SO ass sae, SrcesteeeetS Goatees 26 

OaiCarmanah? . J. ccjs heise’ Adjoining Carmanah Point lighthouse res... . Soy ale Sieh ete oe ATE 158 

Barclay Dist. 
Meektukeasulks o.).,.<.00 aca ee North shore Nitinat lagoon, 1 m. from outlet. ss Brel eesneTecatsoetsratere nage 168 
SOELOUNICATI eels ctr ele sec cits ee North shore Nitinat lagoon, 4144 m.fromhead| “ ...... Piers ere aC 50 
Renfrew Dist. 

ORI Oveese, sncec te opens ver South shore, Nitinat lagoon, 74%m.fromhead| “ .............-.-- 104 
POR MDOODAW s.crn ac. oc cloeicees South shore, Nitinat lagoon, 6 m. from head. SOR SINS crenata Secs 13 
HT Malachan®.. .<2-.0.0c.6. aes South shore, Nitinat lagoon, 1 m. from head. Loh aor Sere ries 66 
BP OMNELCLOsctvais coalele Serer cocine Near mouth of Nitinat river............... eh eres rae aa Ree Ss sok 
13 |Opatseeaw............ Mal MLOUthVO NItIDAt TLVEE® » «cies oscar sic Sie-ee ohccete OO) Ssikseeta © rae Mess <8 (2: 
MESHIVVOKILEAB ns. 1s yo'c 6 er svovece os Right bank Nitinat r., Sec. 9, Tpal.........- nae Ps AER AS SIS eh 40 
15 |Chuchummisapo........ Left bank Nitinat r., Sec. 22, Tp. 1......... SUD AVX Sie gl starete mlarelentanvs 92 
BUMS OMI shee trsl s sce aie averetesa nee Right bank Nitinat r,, Tp. l and 2......... Bot Pauaheehente tee che ee hots 175 

21a—35 i 


546 DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 
2 GEORGE V., A. 1912 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
WEST COAST AGENCY 
Nootka Dist. 
No Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
acres 
A HYaiduot sesso awe ate ee Friendly cove, Nootka sd......cc...-.-cs0+- IINGOtKACt tanec ca eee 206 
ZN SALISIS = seat srtadansisontaien South shore Nookta id., 3 m. E. of Bajo pt... ert Gia tere Ee ere 81 
SI ADS aie orators teteiheve ave a eitecs South shore Nootka id., at Bajo pt.......... MET SP Oaealote a8 5c SS 14 
AMIN GS WIE o's lala cs scetane <iiece ..i|Hast shore of Tlupanatarm....2.2.. 0.2... Sod > 6 Seow arere etateteretete 5 
DRMEVUOWECHA ey scacintene arate ccc eie Hast shore of Plupanavarmy.cees+s2- oe leet rf aerials Ar 15 
Gui Stkswmoa Sa sce cls che whovert North extremity of Head bay, Tlupana arm.. BF Sino, bate ats GENS 36 
ea WETGBTHAG feasees ist oucelal tires ise Head of Desertedcr., Tlupanaarm........... Ty. bax Mie tven ttc ea Rees 11 
SET GIRS eee ttian en ayciteuledta re arts 1m. N.E. of Canal id., Nootka sd........ 5 nie Me A Se MRE oR ym Sierts 44 
Oat Coopters veatiacacuteve ete or East shore Tawsis canal, Nootka sd......... se Moo Paon DOSE o os nes 35 
HOP sowawinecctelsle ....{Hast shore Tawsis canal, 8 m. from head.... see y | ibRassiecis Serene ee 34 
Oss ABaiyrstes shetalatux wetalonees etre East shore, Tawsis canal, at head........... ‘ Cates ee ee 42 
12 |Ahaminakwus........... Mouth of Gold r., N. shore Muchalat arm... fe Muchalat band.. 39 
IS AL Mra tohlee cata serao eeers Head of Muchalat arm, north shore......... if cs F 12 
T4 Wlleepteins «cesta a neue ie North shore, Williamson pass, Muchalat arm. = $ a 10 
Loo Cheeshish sev niga eta Nootka sd., N.E. of Bligh id..... Pe Naat SF se Us C3 29 
Clayoquot Dist. 
16 cMiooviasn secession s Head of Camp bay, Muchalat arm........ Be ss se 3} 13 
D7 Us eeee ere eta tee South shore, King pass, Muchalat arm...... Ss ee < 24 
J 
Barclay Dist. 
1 Niumukeamissn. sok. Numukamis bay, Barkley sound............ \Ola bt rises Sars con ae a tetera ee 1,700 
2 Nruchak was .rcricisleicse ces East shore Copper id., Barkley sd........... ES [Rigen Diet Grste een 32 
3 Dochsupplest cence siete Head of Poett nook, Barkley sound.. ...... StS Deen drsie eee ere 21 
4 |Sacksa....... miata Head of Grappler cr., Barkley sd........... Se ee Seer A ChB E 13 
Sp \Oaechawil sen eek ances Northwest shore of Helby id............... Sieh ass hala ca ae a ae ff 
Gal KarbytPomtssun aac Northwest shore of Diana id,.............. Oa EAS: wavelet 35 
7 |\Hamilton Point......... South portion of Diangids.. cence. remee So Sunt Rote gay Stee ters eos 86 
8 |Haines Island........... Barkleyisd 540 eaaccstoh cee ee eee oe SS PRA nial akcl epee 30 
Oe Keeshan nya svistioin cence Southern entrance to Barkley sd.......... Ch Marea hrnod oe ee 330 
LOW Sichha Wisess tcc emt 1oum,. Elf cape Beadlownn seen een Wega acer lta Siclres 12 
Dee Ral GUsteaeter ie ievete aeons. West entrance to Pachena bay.............- Se Gihecia ackGataaus 105 
HOmPAnaclanr cacao seit oie Head, ofsPachena bayurrs cau sete tee ane Sey ee is annette ee 218 
LS VLA St bee te eetierietuere woes East entrance to Pachena bay............. eS | UU Riwliaxsratevennistaiele Seen 83 
Alberni Dist. 
1 |Awawswinis............ Left bank, Somass r., 114 m. from mouth.. |Opitchesaht............. 
Dalen koottancc ae eee ese Somass r., 514 m. from mouth............ SU ayn coats ate 290 
SEC OuUsene AG rate adele wires Alberni canal, at Second narrows........... Sieg Pe te Lae tee 132 
Clayoquot Dist. 
4 |\Chuchakakook......... Alberni canal, 1 m. N. of Namint bay....... ESI Soera-orer a eee ier 5 
Renfrew Dist. 
by Pachenavey..dacden ie tens San Juan har., and 8. br. San Juanriver......./Pachenaht .............. 153 
2 SP ae ice tavahon ie ies San Juan har. and N. Br. San Juan river.... Sk eee e Nees cee a 156 
3| Gulliteryanawaen en orcas 5 m. west of Port San Juan........... PRPeS? Soo. hese Sea EE ee 95 
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WEST COAST AGENCY 
Alberni Dist. 
No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band | Area, 
acres 
aE sha heliien svcrcss coitus: cies SOMASsH IN, om. LEOMM 1s: Mouth eae .e eee Seshartisvy shies cie-earce ae 1,030 
Pa AEOLMie es, avers ch olen eeeleoc is East shore of Alberni canal, near head...... OS AMBER co fa: ctalel ashe ianar eat 156 
Barclay Dist. 
{ 
SabLwae hi srtaeaceie aie eet East shore Alberni canal, at first narrows . § srevcteracethds ee araitners 26 
aA INITGSE rafaleeteletewcneterenenthte South shore Seddall id., in Rainy bay... .... SMA Sk tcan cet ete An 
Oa Omosdthaccecsincue ioc East shore, Village id., Barkley sd. ........ s Wald aiscew anes 30S 
Clayoquot Dist. 
AEN ESCOOW chiar ce crterk, Sine cars East shore Rainy bay, Barkley sound..... SUN Hs aust aichate ee hee 26 
GuikClebost tontncpereardencoe East shore Nettle id., Barkley sd............ Sd ata tleihe aso eee 13 
Weaeith Vsland:.acn)2 eons TneBarileysdiecrr inhi a de eee SOMES 07 5-4) pea a te eee ily 
Sie WISN geese et et eel Han Of Lyall spt abarkleyasdn.ncimesentccke oe ‘Sreaiveved Weare eh ate eaten 123 
HS UIMEAKOa Wish ac ctee oasis feu Village pass; Barkley sdass ascitic) ease DOdUartis, seem Ne eee 124 
2 Deekvakusiiov nse se. ssn. Head of Toquart har., Barkley sd........... SST Nar eter EEE cen tana 214 
BuO DEK Wis easter iahe : 14% m.S. of res. No.1, Barkley sd........... MOGUart rehire aiasie a ae 3 
£5 Chenatha wee cde tars: Mouth of Chenathar., Barkleysd........... Sells stata nner ken aN 62 
5 |Dookkwa...... a Alpha pass, Barkleyesd pets tec sameciiee ae. See aS att ts eM fare IETS aes 18 
Mal Cowishilen mee ce tok caret Entrance to Uchucklesit har., Barkley sd... .) Uchucklesit. 175 
ALA abeeseae a cuss les one): Head of Uchucklesit har., Barkley sd........ eo) Tate Geta s eee eee Nee 400 
MET LACSOOL ocd srevetersierersin East shore, Ucluelet arm, Barkley sd........ Welueletac. mews os code. 162 
a @lakamukcuss sis ciees oo eteee Head of Ucluelet arm, Barkley sd........... SOP BS a ie ae Se ae? 14 
RO LEL Se any Sens centre iene: Mouth of Effingham inlet, Barkley sd....... SOE ek Rae, aun 12 
4 \Kwinakwilth.,.......... Head of Effingham inlet, Barkley sd......... a SAS eh ee ner A 15 
5 |Kleykleyhous........... Head of Namint bay, Alberni canal......... Sea eatelsterste ctelol tec hore 150 
Gah Chathiesckicey:. ss sistance G.e Lim Orr. of Wreck bay mienee oc arene SU AUM Fale Lio tahove canes aatva ce 62 
CEASE: arate ae ey ae Vent. Heol Wireek baviemcsae osceicwons Sd Se aN NSS A 22) 
8 |Oo-oolth...........°...|North extremity of Wreck bay ............. Sait toe Ne Petarg? a eset eet 42 
Or SS yASIUIS 5 eucihe) cfavstecets avers, os WimvNe iW ofswrecls bayaaccss cious te REAP Ria thaite eee 12 
WILLIAMS LAKE AGENCY 
Cariboo Dist. 

Ue (Alexandria. <raisivere areven ere Fraser r., at 197-m. post, Cariboo road...,..|Alexandria....... Uidootenrs 554 

EEL AY; TANCD io. 20.015 cisehe vets aio meieast: of Alexandria.) ce sn.) secs tees oid Cee erie ior 
332 hy SRARO aR AR eR ea, Reciever Right bank of Fraserr., opp.res. No.1 ....... gt ee a ae hs Eee 1,234 
Pel Amahiia Eat. sss are avers Chilcoten r., 7m. N.W. of Hanceville........ ANDI pate eccsr emeretanete 9,285 
2 |Anahim Meadow. ...... om. Ne of Anahimevillgg6.. cise ncec.siercre sits pi Ry irae chen Ape tes ANE 8 637 
Redstone Flats.......... | West of ATEXIS 1OPEOIS Gy. ye se ees etatn tore ate Alexis Creek..........0.. 480 
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WILLIAMS LAKE AGENCY—Continued 
Lillooet Dist. 


No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 
acres 
1 |Alkali Lake..... iteecs Adjoming. Lot 6, Grotipiosensi+ oss ans ae AllcalvTiak6 os. ccossete ee 596 
SDN, i aerer « cehaker osetia le tovbiel eae toe aaels 3 am NE Of res, NOs Li cers secede oe es MN Noe saniet sate 800 
Dod teps dere cise Ae eI CP SRS 13 m. E. of res. No. 2..... we ain tas eatopasiele ore She \Wihesis taht sateen 180 
Bal spielen eters stout orators 16m. BOUth/ Of Tess NOs Sese:s aoc feeiesets «ste OE ee at cievel a Seetege oeeiee 540 
ee AD KEOMN Se, biglls «date eis ecs sie 114 ms SiW..of ress NOw Aen: «stescte colette ele SOWA Oo oaeat eecetee 227 
6 |Wycott Flat............ Left bank Fraser r., 19 m. S.W. of Alkalil... So Ne a teins etetracie 1230 
7h ApS Peat Coe AC Pane ei Ne a North shore lake la Hache..........-.+eee- SOV AEA Dene tar ees 14 
Bee S.\ Latile: Springs Acces oes chore Near lake’lav Hache. cess seers ce ete sia s rapier ayes eas 480 
9 |Kludolikum....... FIO <s IEAn aes SEE A. Sr obrt rr eeit sf s : 1,400 
JO: oontiakerwes atsne san a PATE Pte Ate AN IN Oke COD eo ccice ae 300 
11 |Sampson Meadow....... FS SE hatin tee ate MARE OS eee Ol Slee ts Dee da gathers 800 
ED Dic | Oe tea ccns tetas siatetye tate persis oe s ON sic be Pel emateleatenttee hone ss DY arene ate ecarshe See 300 
WSU avs See ee acs Ne iaeseeier ts Dan Of Tesh NO nda te treaties telie eet let APES BURL 2 Ona he eee 1,400 
14 |Roper Meadow.........- tims SHokireswNOwdsc.coukien oe ciel e ed are sooo S 80 
1 |Nekwatkwe............- Headzof Anderson lakeres. aeviee mse ere Anderson Lake........... 444 
Zig a RPT aA GAN WAAL Comrie 134 m.S. of Anderson lake. ............... go PO Ea hose Sse 20 
Sl De ah ceereruaanererdtone au exatara 4 IZ: WNW: SOL TORS MNO Mest rachis elena Parsee ate SSS duel Cank ete eae ens 20 
GON We cee emanes sevete noe ets Anderson river, 5 m. S.W. of Anderson lake.. SC el sie sates spares 20 
1 | Bridge River... 4.2 ..<. 2. Bridge r. at confluence with Fraser r...,...|/Bridge River.... ........ 9,621 
PAN RAD Sie ire, eso. RRB S EEG Right bank Fraser r., 214 m. N.E. of res. No. 1 pe RR Foal Ne Se 140 
Te) Canin Wake jen-cats sven: Bridge cr., 1 m. W. of Canim lake.,........ Canim Dake. cc.is cee er 4,400 
Diol tel Stheuaieioee cutte Eee tase Beebe c Bridge cr., 100-m. post on Cariboo road ee) PAS ere A 160 
1-|\Canoe Creek: 5. c0 Senne: Canoe: cri, 1D N6Cs, LGsrb py LO nse ie<ci-teie ee alo Canoe Creek... -ccesas= 93 
Die Bos tien ayctatsrete a eit eae ieee Canoe cr., 144 m. from res. No. 1........... SED cers cial chal tetate levers 4,460 
Pa rete sired Sc tees So are Left bank Fraser r., adjoining Tps. 4-10...... s a his eel oar ass 6,931 
A \Spilmouse se. rs saree os 1 Canoe cr., 2 m. above res. No. 2...........- on dels soveraloseie- eters 400 
Sel Nish Vakert cs icvelerscsbsioret- Foot of Fish 1., 144 m. N.E. of res. No. 4.... Sige! sos erate oie nis 10. 
6A Toby akeze occ ss .....|Road from Canoe cr. to 57-m. post on Cariboo 
TOADS ee ti och oreo neti aieongsa eine ake eae NE entre Tata ers 4,440 
1 |Cayoosh Creek.......... S. of Cayoosh er. adjoining Lot 3, Group 1...|Cayoosh Creek........... 367 
22 PSU KW ss cle tele csererecahchets Right bank Fraser r., opp. Lillooet res. No. 4.. Soa (2 tee sete ete 785 
dal Dor Greek (ae.wncele cies Dog cr., 3m. from confluence with Fraser river {Dog Creek.............-. 357 
Qe e Rr Varah one iaae tae Doprers)3547m. de Of res: NOvlesnee te euie cree i Rae RDG hae 540 
CW Scie aan en CIN aeEe Dog cr., 84 m. N.N.E. of res. No. 2......... ae re i rae B 20 4 
AS cts ae atone ear ne ae ee Fraser r., adjoining Alkali Lake res. No. 6... Sees are citerale re Mee ate f 
DiFountaines2. ssn tece een Fountain er., } m. S. of Fraser river...........|Fountain...............- 338 
De mere repatele erate tk alerieree ak Fraser r., S.W. of Bridge River res. No. 1..... eats eeieie euler: 166 
mal i hacatensisveda esteem Giotad shove laren Left bank Fraser r., S. of Fourteen-mile cr... . O65 Teel ocet ardtekere areas 427 
Ay BUA oe ich otstere eerste eieperatous Fountain cr., 234 m. §.E. of res. No. 1....... itr reac eA a 160 | 
Lid, bed sea ine tee tre LR Fountain cr., 144 m.S. of res. No. 4.......... ot ee RO ie 240 
LN RUPEE FEES BEL TPormsi Scores sINOlO; siete aareislscete .sb\suc reels = Or ec PRT ce 533 @ 
Coast Dist. 
1 |Chilkkodhake-jjc cena: Chilko 1., at outlet of Nemaiaw valley....... Nemaiaw Valley.......... 200 — 
2 |Garden Reserve......... Nemaiaw valley, 414 m. from res. No. 1..... AIP Mart cA a5 80 
"| Pavilions Vass casan eee Left bank of Fraser r., N. of Pavilion cr...... PA Villon aAelarcts ok ureters 2,318 
2 |Leon Creek..........6.. Leon cr., left bank Fraser river...........++.- Ost” ER are SG Aen ae 1,167 
8 |Marble Cafion..........|Road from Pavilion to Hat cr...... poeta dat. Sarna rat ioe Gee 650 
Cariboo Dist. 
DO en et RIS wacforitac averoaiete Left bank Fraser r., 1 m.S. of Quesnel...... = (Quesnel saessirrs act eters aes 1,367 
2 |Wishery ca. wccace ris seer Right bank Fraser r., opp. res. No. 1........ bts "a grate Maecenas 46 
3 |Fishery....... pate Foot of small lake, 2m. E. of Quesnel....... Sen” plpterc ate eae rettee cea 39 
ARicheBancea.cetce vente Left bank Fraser r., 8. of res. No. 1........- DREN eh ANS AON Me 235 
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WILLIAMS LAKE AGENCY—Concluded 
Lillooet Dist. 


No. Name Where situated Tribe or Band Area, 

acres 
Br (Sloshistiaecetasic «eters sia North shore Seton]. at head............ wale HINSOUOD LAKCs6 0 olelerctsree strove 2,085 
Pa SA LIC OM etre! cmt scale elecevisie evel North shore Seton 1., 6 m. from outlet....... Se Areas 5 a herp tauaternarele 139 
5S leech cx COD OC COCO RIE South shore Seton 1., S.E. of res. No. 1...... SNES ie Natal eterene aS 22 
hs Ponce hits lecdevere ouster eters South shore: Seton lakes <..¢ ddyscn co etewia s caiet RRR Ne Ree, he ae 27 
SO IP derceat erences: crave oisiscstonceniets South of and adjoining res. No. 1........... Sere). atncherars Oh c\ar sy aver 80 
Gal INCCIAGis eic,0 <peha ete wie eielote Portage r., foot of Anderson lake............ Sof) Sewbtatatie cr tee 9 84 

Cariboo Dist. 
I Soda: Creek sccewe ess cs Left bank Fraser r., S.E. of Soda Creek vil.... |Soda Creek.............. 1,090 
2;-|Deep Creeks: cise ie sisi. 6s East of 168-m. post on Cariboo waggon road. . SEG RES. a catensteccie baatore 4,120 
NP liacta-derateiont on. NSDL ETD Chilcotin r., 344 m. W. of Hanceville........ LOMO, eves rece pare see snecateretets 3,925 
EEE OOBOYin\s: casters’ ne os6 8 elena Riskie cr., 1m. W. of Lot 66, Group1l........ SEOOREY a6). a hei Nalsercd fers. Sere 5,780 
L Williams Lake... .cjc06.6« East of east end of Williams lake........... Williams Lake............ 4,074 
D9 es es SOE ACRE OC Re PERS Uses Ni OF TOSS IN Osa Lice wielate stesso "8 oloue te sia Cea ey Gran arare ie 120 
15 |Carpenter Mountain...../156-m. post on Cariboo waggon road........ 8 PEE eRe 169 
YUKON DISTRICT 

No. Name Where situated Area, 

acres 

Iemieake: Laberge. «aie ce aes Upper end of lake Laberge. .......0..-.-0sccccesecsscssces iste eer ecere 320 

2 |Moosehide Creek........ Simabelow Dawsonis circ siterovs es cm siels evel coin Nereis tert erore stele De aia Ae 160 

Bie | NICQUCSEEDN sc 6's: cse.s0's: e'ese Confluence of Stewart and McQuesten rivers......2+.2seeesccrses sees 320 

4 |Caribou Crossing........ Si shorey Naresslake,-at CAarcross racer ccteee csltierel sale einlarereisielevarcdietciarn tions 160 

5 |Lot 387, Group 2........ Fourth cr., about 3 m. below Moosehide village. ...........se0e+ee0 008% 640 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Notre —The names of authors and the titles of their papers appearing in magazines and other 
serial publications are not separately given in this list of works, unless the paper referred to is 
cited by title in the body of the Handbook. For example, Dr. A. L. Kroeber’s memoir on The 
Yokuts Language of South Central California, published as Volume V, part 2, of the University 
of California Publications in American Archeology and Ethnology, is referred to by the entry 
“Kroeber in Univ. Cal. Pub., Am. Arch. and Eth., v, pt. 2, 1907,’’ consequently, it is included in 
this list only under the caption (University of California.) Many manuscripts in the archives 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology have been consulted in the preparation of the Handbook, 
but, as they are not readily accessible to students outside of Washington, they are not included 


in this list. 
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Ami—Martin. See Lerrres Eprriantes. 

ALARCON, FERNANDO. Relation. 1540. 
Voyages, vol. 111, 1600, repr. 1810.) 

Relation de la navigation et dela découverte . . . 


See Haumont, Parisot, and ADAM. 
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1540. (In Ternaux-Compans, Voyages, tome 1x, 
Paris, 1838.) 
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1856. 
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Madrid, 1786-89. 
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oa 


Historia de la Compaiia 
Mexico, 
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1841. 

ALEXANDER, JAS. EDWARD. 
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* 1849. 
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Rocky mountains. Ithaca, 1850. 
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Cincinnati, 1885. 

ALLEN, Harrison. Crania from the mounds of the St. 
John’s river, Florida. (Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila- 
delphia, N. s., vol, x, 1896.) A 

ALLEN, Henry T. Report of an expedition to the 
Copper, Tanana, and Koyukuk rivers, in the territory 
of Alaska, in the year 1885. Washington, 1887. 

Auten, J. A. The American bisons, living and extinct. 
(Memoirs Geol. Surv. Kentucky, vol. 1, pt. 1, Cam- 
bridge, 1876.) 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND ScreNcEs. Memoirs, 
vol. 11, pt. 11, Charlestown, 1804; vol. m1, pt. 1, Cam- 
bridge, 1809. 

AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL AssocrIaATION. Memoirs. 
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easter, 1907. Vol. m, 1-4, Lancaster, 1907-08. 
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1899-1910. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society. Transactions and 
Collections (Archeologia Americana), vols. I-vi, 
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American ArcHs=oLoGIsT. Vol. mu, Columbus, 1898. 
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L’Acadie; or, seven years’ 
Vols. 1-11. London, 


This section of the original has been re-published verbatim as, in many instances, it is not possible to say 
. definitely whether a specific publication should, or should not, be included. 
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AMERICAN CaTHOLIC QuaRTERLY Review. Vol. vi, 
no. 23, Philadelphia, 1881. 

AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL Society. | Transactions, vols. 
1-1, New York, 1845-53. Publications, vols. 1-1, 
Leyden, 1907-09. 
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I-xxxu, New York, 1859-1900. Bulletin, vols. 
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American Naturauist. Vol. 1 (Salem, 1868) to vol. 
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New Haven, 1871. : 

AmMpRIcAN PuriosopHicaL Socimty. Minutes and pro- 
ceedings; Digest, vol. 1, Philadelphia, 1744-1838. 
Proceedings, vols. 1-xuIv, Philadelphia, 1838-1905. 
Transactions, vols. 1-vi, Philadelphia, 1759-1809. 
Transactions (new series), vols. 1-xrx, Philadelphia, 
1818-98. 
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the objects of the Logan Historical Society. Vols. 
1-1, Cincinnati, 1842-1843. 

AMERICAN STATE Papers. Documents, legislative and 
executive, of the Congress of the United States. 
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APPENDIX III 


SYNONYMY 


Aa’ninéna = Atsina. 
A-auh-wauh = Ahahweh. 


Abanakees, Abanakis, Abanaquis, Abanaquois = 
Abnaki. 
Abbato-tena’, Abb&a-to-tenah, Abbato-tinneh = 


Abbatotine. ; 

Abbetikis, Abbitibbes = Abitibi. 

Abenaguis, Abenaka, Abena’kes, Abenakias, Abé- 
nakis, Abena’kiss, Abenakki, Abenaques, Abena- 
quioicts, Abenaquiois, Abenaquioue, Abenaquis, 
Abenati, Abenequas, Abenquois, Abernaquis, 
Abinaqui, Abinohkie = Abnaki. 

Abitibis, Abittibbes, Abittibis = Abitibi. 

Abnaki =Algonkin, Delaware 

Abnakis, Abnaquies, Abnaquiois, Abnaquis, Abna- 
quois, Abnaquotii, Abnasque, Abnekais, Abona- 
kies, Abonnekee = Abnaki. 

Acadcan, Acadian Indians = Micmac. 

Acapatos = Atsina. 

Ac-cool-le, Acculee = Akuli. 

Achagué = Outchougai. 

A-cha’-o-tin-ne = Etchareottine, 

Achaque =Outchougai. 


Achelaci, Achelacy, Achelaiy, Achelayy =Hoche- 
layi. 
Acheotenne, A-che-to-e-ten-ni, Acheto-e-Tinne, 


Acheto-tena = Etchareottine. 
Achena = Atsina. 
Aché’to-tinneh =Titshotina. 
Achiganes =Sooke. 
Achiligoiiiane = Achiligouan. 
Achipoés, Achipoué =Chippewa. 
Achirigouans = Achiligouan. 
Achoto-e-tenni = Etchareottine. 
Achsisaghecks, Achsissaghecs = Missisauga. 
Achwlget = Haewilget. 
Ackoolee = Akuli. 
Acolta =Lekwiltok. 
Acquinoshionee, Acquinushionee = Iroquois. 
Adams Lake = Kwikooi. 
Adams Lake Band =South Andrian Band. 
Adawadenys = Potawatomi. 
Addick, Ad-dik = Ahdik. 
Ad-dik-kun-maig =Udekumaig. 
Adéné =Athapascan Family. 
Adgecantehook = Arosaguntacook. 
Adi‘kam4g = Udekumaig. 
Adirondacs, Adirondaks, 

Adisonkas = Adirondack. 
Ad-je-jawk =Ojeejok. 
Adia, Adlihsuin, Adlat = Adlet. 
Adnondecks = Adirondack. 
Affats-tena = Abbatotine. 
Aganuschioni = Iroquois. 
Aghquessaine, Aghquissasne =Saint Regis. 
Aghsiesagichrone = Missisauga. 


Adirondax, Adirontak, 


Agnechronons, Agnée, Agneehronon, Agneronons, 
Agnic, Agniehronnons, Agniehroron, Agnier- 
honon, Agnieronnons, Agnieronons, Agnierr- 
honons, Agniers, Agniez, Agnizez = Mohawk. 

Asgoneaseah, Agonnonsionni, Agonnousioni, Ag- 
onnsionni =Iroquois. 

Agotsaganens, Asgotsaganes, 
hagauta =Tsaganha. 

Aguanox¢i = Abnaki. 

Aguierhonon = Mohawk. 

Aguskemaig =Eskimo. 

Agutit =Kinipetu. 

Ahahnelins =Atsina. 

Ah-ah-wai, Ah-ah-wauk =Ahahweh. 

Ahaknafiélet, A-hak-nan-helet, Ahaknan-helik = 
Aivilirmiut. 

Ahawhwauk = Ahahweh. 

Ah-bah-to-din-ne = Abbatotine. 

Ah-hi-ta-pe =Siksika. 

Ahhousaht = Ahousaht. 


Agotsakann, Agoz- 


Ah-knaw-ak-mish, Ah-know-ah-mish =Hahuamis. 


Ah-mah-oo = Komoyue. 
Ah-meek = Ahmik. 

Ahnenin, Ahni-ninn = Atsina. 
Ahondihronnons = Aondironon. 


_ Ahosett =Ahousaht. 


Ahouandate = Huron. 

Ahousét, Ahowartz, 
Ahousaht. 

Ah’-pai-tup-iks = Ahahpitape. 

Ah-pe-ki’, Ah-pe-ki’-e =Apikaiyiks. 

Ah-qua-sos-ne =Saint Regis 

Ahrenda, Ahrendah-ronons, Ahrendaronons = 
Arendahronons. ; 

Ah-shu-ah-har-peh =Salish. 

Aht =Nootka, Wakashan Family. 

Ahtawwah =Ottawa. 

Ahulqa = Ahulka. 

Ah-wah-sis’-sa =Awausce. a 

Ahwandate =Huron. 

Ah-wa-sis-se = Awausee. 

Ahwhacknanhelett = Aivilirmiut. 

Ahwilsgate = Hagwilget. 

Aitchelich, Aitchelitz = Atselits. 

Ai-tiz-zarts, Aitzarts =Ehatisaht. 

Aivillirmiut = Aivilirmuit. 

Aiyaush =Aiyansh. 

Akiskinookaniks = Akiskenukinik. 

Akkolear =Akuliarmiut. 

Akkoolee =Akuli. 

Akokliako =Lower Kutenai. 

Akononsionni =Iroquois. 

A-ko-t‘4s-k4-ro’-nén ’ =Tuscarora. 

A-ko-tca-ka’ nén ’, A-ko-tc4-ka-nha’, 
ka-nen = Delaware. 


Ahowsaht, Ah-owz-arts.= 


A-kots-ha- 


a 


Ee 


a, 
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otsakannha, Ak8anake =Abnaki. 
kuchaklactas =Lower Kutenai. 
kudliarmiut, Akuliak-Eskimos =Akuliarmiut. 
uliag =Akuliak. 
usash-rénu =Saint Regis. 
A-ku-tca-ka’/-nhé = Delaware. 
A-kw2’-amish =Hahuamis. 
wanake =Algonkin. 
kwesasne =Saint Regis. 
kwilgét =Hwotsotenne. 
KWinoshioni =Iroquois. 
Jagonkins = Algonkin. 
l4n-sar = Atsina. 
Ibenaquioue, Albenaquis =Abnaki. 

esar = Atsina. A 
leut, Aleuten, Aleutians =Eskimauan Family. 
Alexandria =Stella. 
Alexandria Indians =Tautin. 
‘Algokin, Algomeequin, Algomequins, Algomme- 
quin =Algonkin. 
.Iisommequin del’Isle = Kichesipirini. 
Aljgomquins, Algoncains, Algongins, 
- Algonic Indians =Algonkin. 
igonkin Inférieures =Montagnais. 
hisonkin-Lenape, Algonkins, Aigonkin und Beo- 
_ thuk =Algonquian Family. 
gonméquin, Algonovins, Algonquains, Algon- 
quens = Algonkin 
Aigonquin = Algonquian Family. 
égonquins 4 tétes de Boule = Tétes de Boule. 
égonquins Inférieurs = Montagnais. 
\lgonquins of Rainy Lake = Kojejewininewug. 
Alsonquins Superieurs =Ottawa. 
goomenquini, Alsoquins, Algoquois, Algouin-. 
quins, Algoumekins, Algoumequini, Algoume- 
quins, Algumenquini = Algonkin. : 
Atimibegoueci = Alimibegouek. 
Alinconguins = Algonkin. 
Aikakalilkes = Alkali Lake. 
Alkonkins =Algonkin. 
All Chiefs = Motwainaiks. 
‘Allenemipigons = Chippewa of Lake Nipigon. 

Inanbai = Abnaki. 
quequin = Aigonkin. 
Alsigantéswi = Arosaguntacook. 
sig6ntegok =St Francis. 
Al-ta-tin =Sekani. 
|-ta-tin of Bear Lake =Saschutkenne. 
tenkins = Algonkin. 
Altignenonsghac =Attigneenongnahac. 
Altihamaguez, Altikamek, Altikameques =Attika- 
 megue. 
A/iva-yé’lilit =DEskimo. 
Amahim = Anahim. 
malecites, Amalicites, Amalingans, Amalistes = 
Malecite. 
Amarascoggin, Amarascogin, Amarescogsin, Am- 
ariscoggins, Amaroscoggen = Arosaguntacook. 
Amasaconticook, Amasacontoog, Amasaguanteg = 
’ Amaseconti. 
masagunticook = Arosaguntacook. 
Lmasconly, Amascontie, Amasconty, Amasecontee, 
_ Amassacanty, Amassaconty =Amaseconti. 
Ambahtawoot, Ambah-tawtt-dinni, Amba-ta-ut’ 
tine, Am-ba-ta-ut’tiné, Ambatawwoot, Am- 
bawtamoot, Ambawtawhootdinneh, Ambawta- 
-whoot Tinneh, Ambawtawoot, Ambawto- 
_whoot = Abbatotine. 
A mehouest, Ameko8es =Amikwa. 
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Amelestes, Amelicks, Amelingas, Amelistes, Ame- 
listis, Amenecis = Malecite. 

Amerascogen, Amerescogin, Ameriscoggins, Amer- 
riscoggin = Arosaguntacook. 

Amicawaes, Amiccis, Amicoués, Amicoures, Ami- 
cours, Amic-ways, Amihouis =Amikwa. 

Amik =Ahmik. : 
Amikois, Amikones, Amikoiiai, Amikotias, Ami- 
kouek, Amikoties, 4 Mikouest, Amikouest, Ami- 

kouéts, Amikouis, Amikouys =Amikwa. 
A-miiks’-eks =Inuksiks. 
Amiilicites = Malecite. 
Amircankanne, Amireaneau =Arosaguntacook. 
Amitigeoke, Amitioke, Amitog, Amittioke, Ami-- 
tyook = Amitok. 
Ammiarascoggin, Ammarescoggin, Ammasccsggen: 
= Arosaguntacook, 
Ammisk-watcheéthinyoowuc =Paskwawininiwug. 
Amohak = Mohawk. 
Amonoscoggan, Amonoscoggin, 
Arosaguntacook. 
Amosequonty =Amaseconti. 
Amresscog¢in = Arosaguntacook. 
A’/muhak = Mohawk. 
Ana =Cree. 
Anagcnges, Anaguanoxgi = Abnaki. 
Anaguas = Mohawk. 
Anahem, Anahim, Anahim’s Tribe =Anahim. 
Anakwan‘ki = Delaware. 
Anandagas = Onondaga. 


Amoscongen = 


- Anantooeah =Seneca. 


Anasaguntacooks, Anasaguntakook, Anasagunti- 
cooks = Arosaguntacook. 

Anasaquanans =Naskapi, Tsaganha. . 

Anasuguntakook = Arosaguntacook. 

Anayints, Anayot haga =Oneida. 

Anchipawah =Chippewa. 

Anda-kpeen = Eskimo. 

Andata honata, Andatahouat, 
tawa. 

Andersen’s River Esquimaux = Kitegareut. 

Andiatae = Andiata. 

Andocuanchronon, Andowanchronon =Ataron- 
chronon, 

Androscoggins = Arosaguntacook. 

Anenatea = Anonatea. 

Anendaonactia = Arendaonatia. 

Anénépit = Kopagmiut. 

Angit Haadé =Gunghet-haidagai. 

Angmalorteg =Angmalortuk. 

AngSiens, AngStenc = Angoutenc. 

Aniaka-haka, Anié, Aniez = Mohawk. 

Ani/Ntin’dawe’gi, Ani Sé/nika =Seneca. 

An-ish-in-aub-a¢ =Chippewa. 

Ani’Skaia/li = Tuscarora. 

Atimesoukkanti, Anmessukkantti, AnmissSkanti= 
Amaseconti. 

Anmoughcawégen = Arosaguntacook. 

Annah =Cree. 

Annanactook =Umanaktuak. 

Annanatook, Annanetoote =Anarnitung. 

Annegouts =Oneida. 

Anniegué, Anniehronnons, 
Annienhronnons, Annieronnons, 
Annieronons, Annierronons., Anniés, 

= Mohawk. 

Annirkakan = Arosaguntacook. 

Annogonges = Abnaki. 

Annunciation =Sault au Recollet. 


Andatohats =Ot- 


Anniengehronnons, 
Annieronons, 
Anniez 
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Anogongaars = Abnaki. 

Anonatra =Anonatea. 

Anoyints =Oneida. 

A” ‘ti-ha® ‘=Muncey. 

Antouhonorons, Antouoronons, 
Seneca. 

Aoechisacronon = Missisauga. 

Aondironnons = Aondironon. 

Aosaannen = Tsaganha. 

Aouasanik = Ouasouarini. 

A-pa-nax /-ke =Abnaki. 

Apaptsim =Spatsum. 

A’-pe-tup-i =Ahahpitape. 

Apinulboines = Assiniboin. 

Aqk’amnik = Akamnik. 

Aqk’anrqinik, Aqk’anvga’nik = Akanekunik. 

Aqkiskaniikenik, Aqki’sk. 
enti/kinik =Akiskenukinik 

Aqkéqtla’tlqd =Lower Kutenai. 

A-qua-mish = Hahuamis. 

Aquannaque =Abnaki. 

Aquanoschioni, Aquanuschioni, Aquanuschionig = 
Troquois. 

Aquasasne =Saint Regis. 

Aquieerqnons, Aquiers = Mohawk. 

Aquinoshioni, Aquinushionee = Iroquois. 

Aquqenu’kg6, Aquqtla’tlq6 =Lower Kutenai. 

Arabasca =Athapascan Family. 

Arabaskaw =Athabaska. 

Aragaritkas = Neutrals. 

Ara-k’é =Eskimo. 

- Arapahoes = Algonquian Family. 

Arathapescoas = Athapascan Family. 

Archirigouan = Achiligouan. 

Archouguets =Outchougai., 

Arc Plattes, Arcs-a-plats, Arcs-Plats, Arcsplattes = 
Lower Kutenai. 

Arenda, Arendacronons, Arendaehronons, Arenda- 
enhronons, Arendarhononons, Arendaronnons, 
Arendaronons, Arendarrhonons, Arendoronnon 
= Arendahronons. 

Aresaguntacooks = Arosaguntacook. 

A-re-tear-o-pAn-gA = Atsina. 

Arhosett = Ahousaht. 

Aridgevoak, Aridgewoak = Norridgewock. 

Arisaguntacooks, Arosagantakuk, Arosaguntacook, 
Arosaguntakdk, Arouseguntecook = Arosagunta- 


Antoyvyorinos = 


cook. 
Arransoak = Norridgewock. 
Arrasaguntacook, Arreaguntecooks, Arregunte- 


nocks, Arreraguntecook, Arreruguntenocks, Ar- 
resagontacook, Arresaguntacooks, Arresagunte- 
cook, Arreseguntecook, Arreseguntoocook, Ar- 
resuguntoocooks, Arseguntecokes = Arosagunta- 
cook. 

Arsenipoitis, Arsenipoits = Assiniboin. 

Arsikanteg8 = Arosaguntacook. 

Arsikantekok =St. Francis. 

Artigoniche = Antigonish. 

Arundacs, Arundax = Adirondack. 

Arunseguntekooks = Arosaguntacook. 

Asco = Dooesedoowe. 

Aseguang =Gahlinskun. 

A’séq =Aseik. 

A-se-quang =Gahlinskun. 

Ashcroft =Stlahl. 


Asinbols, Asiniboels, Asiniboines, Asi’-ni-bwan, 
Asinibwanak, A-si-ni-poi’-tuk, Asinipovales = 
Assiniboin, 


Asistagueronon, Asistagueroiion =Potawatomi. 
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A-Skala/li =Tuscarora. 

Askic8aneronons, Askik8anehronons, Askikouane- 
ronons = Nipissing. 

As-ne-boines = Assiniboin. 

Asonsaht = Ahousaht. 

Assagunticook = Arosaguntacook, 

Asseenaboine, Asseeneepoytuck, Asselibois, Assene- 
poils, Asseniboines, Asseniboualak, Assenipoéls, 
Assenipoils, Assenipoualacs, Assenipoualak, As- 
senipouals, Assenipouel, Assenipoulacs, Asseni- 
poulaes, Assenipoulaks, Assenipouvals, Asseni- 
povals Assenniboins, Assenpoels = Assiniboin. 

Assestagueronons = Potawatomi. 

Assigunaick, Assigunaigs = Assegun. 

Assikanna =Seneca. 

Assilibouels, Assimpouals, Assinaboes, Assinaboil, 
Assinaboine, Assinaboins, Assinabwoines, Assine- 
boes, Assineboin, Assineboine, Assinebwannuk, 
Assinepoel, Assinepoils, Assinepoins, Assinepo- 
tuc, Assinepoualaos, Assiniboelle, Assiniboels = 
Assiniboin. 

Assiniboels of the North =Northern Assiniboin, Tsch- 
antoga. 

Assiniboels of the South =Assiniboin of the Plains. 

Assiniboesi, Assiniboile, Assiniboils, Assiniboines = 
Assiniboin. 

Assiniboin Menatopa = Watopapinah. 

Assiniboins des Foréts =Tschantoga. 

Assiniboins des Plaines =Assiniboin of the Plains, 

Assiniboins of the forest =Tschantoga. 

Assiniboins of the North=Northern Assiniboin, 
Tschantoga. | 

Assiniboins of the Rocky Mountains, Assiniboins 
of the Woods =Tschantoga. 

Assinibois, Assiniboleses, Assiniboualas, 
bouane, Assinibouels = Assiniboin. 

Assinibouels of the Meadows=Assiniboin of the 
Plains. =: 

Assinibouets, Assiniboiiles, Assinib’wans, Assini- 
poals, Assinipoels, Assinipoile, Assinipoileu, 
Assinipoils, Assiniponiels, Assinipotuc, Assini- 
poual, Assinipoitialac, Assinipoualaks, Assini- 
poiiars, Assinipoulac, Assinipour, Assinipovals, 
Assini-poytuk, Assinipwanak, Assinnaboin, As- 
sinnaboines, Assinneboin, Assinnee-Poetuc, As- 
sinnibains, Assinniboan, Assinniboine, Assinni- 
boine Sioux, Assinniboins, Assinopoils, Assin- 
pouele, Assinpoulac, Assinpouls = Assiniboin. 4g 

Assisagh, Assisagigroone = Missisauga. j 

Assistaeronons, Assistagueronon, Assistaquero- 
nons = Potawatomi. 7 


Assini- 


Assyletch, Assylitch, Assylitlh =Atselits. 1 
Ataconchronons = Ataronchronon. ; 
Ataouabouscatouek = Bouscoutton. : 
Ataronch = Ataroncbronon. 7 
A-t‘as-k4-16-lén’ =Tuscarora. . 
Atawawas =Ottawa. ; 
Atchelity =Atselits. 
Atchiligotian = Achiligouan. : 
Atchougek, Atchoughe, Atchouguets =Outchougai. 7 
Atenas =Shuswap. 

Até’was = Masset. . 
Athabasca = Athapascan Family, Chipewyan. ; 
Athabascan =Athapascan Family. 

Athabaskans = Athabaska. 

Athapacca, Athapaches =Athapascan Family. 
Athapasca =Athapascan Family, Chipewyan. 
Athapascow =Athabaska. r 
Athapasque =Athapascan Family. q 
Athapuscow =Athabaska. , 
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Athistaéronnon =Potawatomi. 

Athlankenetis = Kimsquit. 

_Atiaonrek = Neutrals. 

‘Atigagnonsueha = Attigneenongnahac. 

Atignactiantan =Attignawantan. 

; Atignenongach, Atignenonghac = Attigneenongnahac 

Atik’ = Ahdik. 

Atikamegues =Attikamegue. 

Atingueennonnihak = Attigneenongnahac. 

Atingyahointan, Atingyahoulan, Atinniaoénten, 

Atinnia8enten, Atinouaentans =Attignawantan. 

Atiouandaronks, Atiouendaronk, Atiraguenrek, 
Atirhagenrenrets, Ati-rhagenrets, Atiwandar- 
onk = Neutrals. 

Atlashimih =Takulli. 

_Atna =Salishan Family. 

Atnahs =Shuswap, Salishan Family. 

At-naks =Shuswap. 

' Atnalis =Tautin. 

Atnans, Atnas =Shuswap. 

-Atonthratarhonon, Atontrataronnons, Atontratas, 

_ Atontratoronons =Totontaratonhronon. 

4 t8agannen =Ontwaganha. 

_Atowas = Ottawa. 

_Atowateany = Potawatomi. 

_ Atsagannen =Tsaganha. 

‘At-sé-na =Atsina. 

A-tsho-to-ti-na =Etchareottine. 

Atsistaehronons, Atsistahéroron, Atsistarhonon = 

Potawatomi. 

_ Attawas, Attawawas = Ottawa. 

Attekamek =Attikamegue. 

; Attenkins = Algonkin. 
Attenonderonk = Neutrals. 

Attibamegues, Atticameoets, Atticameouecs, Atti- 

_ camiques, Atticamoets =Attikamegue. 
tticmospicayes =Thlingchadinne. 

_ Attignaoouentan, Attigna8antan, Attignaouentan, 
 Attighawantan =Attignawantan. 

Attigneenonguahac = Attigneenongnahac. 

Attignouaatitans, Attigouantan, Attigouantines, 

Attigouautan =Attignawantan. 

ttigueenongnahac, Attiguenongha = Attigneenong- 

nahac. ; 

ttihouandaron = Neutrals. 

ttikamegouek, Attikamegs, Attikameguekhi, At- 

tikamek, Attikameques, Attikamigues = Attikam- 

~~ egue. 

’ Attik Iriniouetchs = Attikiriniouetch. 

_ Attikouetz =Attikamegue. 

Attikou Iriniouetz = Attikiriniouetch. 

_ Attimospiquaies, Attimospiquais, Attimospiquay = 

_ Thlingchadinne. 

_ Attingneenongnahac, Attingueenongnahac = Attig- 

-- neenongnahac. 

Attinoindarons = Neutrals. 

Attinquenongnahac =Attigneenongnahac. 

_ Attionandarons, Attionidarons, Attiouandaronk, 

_ Atti8andaron, Attiouendarankhronon, Attiouen- 

_ daronk =Neutrals. 

_ Atti8endaronk =Huron. 

| Attiquenongnah, Attiquenongnahai = Attigneenong- 

 nahae. 

Attistae, Attistaehronon, Attistaeronons =Potawa- 

 tomi. . 

Attiuoindarons, Attiwandaronk, Attiwondaronk = 

Neutrals. 

Attochingochronon =Ojeejok. 

twagannen =Ontwaganha. 

Aubinaukee = Abnaki. 
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Aud-je-jauk =Ojeejok. t 

Aumesoukkantti =Amaseconti. 

Aumonssoniks, Aumossomiks, Aumoussonnites = 
Monsoni. 

Aunghim =Tanotenne. 

Auniers, Aunies = Mohawk. 

Auqardneling =Aukardneling. 

Auquitsaukon = Delaware. 

Ausinabwaun = Assiniboin. 

Autawa, Autouacks =Ottawa. 

Avendahs = Arendahronons. 

Alwaé’ teala, A’wa-i Lala =Awaitlala. 

A-wa-oo =Tlaaluis. 

Awasatciu =Ouasouarini. 

Awassissin, A-waus-e, A-waus-e-wug, A-waus-is- 
ee = Awausee. 

Aweatsiwaenrrhonon = Nipissing. 

Awechisaehronon = Missisauga. 

A’-wee-lik = Aivilik. 

Awighsaghroene = Awighsaghroone. 

Awi’k.’én6x, Awi’ky’énog = Wikeno. 

A-wish-in-aub-ay =Chippewa. 

Awokanak =Etchareottine. 

Axshissayé-rinu =Chippewa. 

Ayabasca =Athapascan Family. 

Ayabaskau = Athabaska. 

Ayabaskawiyiniwag =Sakawithiniwuk. 

Ayatchinini, Ayatchiyiniw =Siksika. 

A-y-charts = Hachaath. 


. Ayhuttisaht =Ehahtisaht. 


Ayis-iyiniwok =Cree. 
Aytch-arts =Hachaath. 
Ay-wee-lik = Aivilik. 
Azana =Atsina. 


Babinas, Babine Indians, Babin Indians, Babinis = 
Nataotin. 

Bacandéé = Bécancour. 

Bad People = Ettchaottine. 

Bahwetego-weninnewug, Bahwetig =Atsina, Pawa- 
ting. 

Baisimetes = Bersiamite. 

Band lar Gru (crain) or canoe =Watopapinah. 

Baouichtigouin =Chippewa, Pawating. 

Bark Indians = Micmac. 

Bark tribe =Ecorce. 

Base-tlo-tinneh =Tatsanottine. 

Bashabas = Abnaki. 

Bastard = Nakotchokutchin. 

Bastard Beaver Indians = Etcheridiegottine. 

Bataré Loucheux, Batards-Loucheux =Nellagottine. 

Bawateeg, Bawating, Bawitigowininiwag, Bawi ti- 
gunk, Bawiting =Pawating. 

Bawichtigouek, Bawichtigoum =Chippewa. 

Bear Lake Indians =Saschutkenne. 

Bear nation =Attignawantan. 

Beathook =Beothukan Family. 

Beauancourt =Bécancour. 

Beaux Hommes =Quapaw, Siksika. 

Beaver =Etcheridiegottine, Tsattine. 

Beaver Hill Crees =Paskwawininiwug. 

Beaver Hunters =Tsattine. 

Beaver (Indians) =Amikwa. 

Beavers =Tsattine. 

Becancourians, Bécancourt, Becquancourt, 
quencourt, Becuncourt = Bécancour. 

Bedzaqgetcha, Bedzietcho =Chippewa. 

Béhathook = Boethukan Family. 

Bekancourt = Bécancour. 


Belbellahs =Bellabella. 
} 


Bec- 
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~Belhoola, =Bellacoola , 
Bellacoola =Salishan Family. 
Bellaghchoolas, Bellahoola, Bell-houla, Bellichoola 
=Bellacoola. 2 
Beothics =Beothukan F amily. 
Bénaquis = Abnaki. 
Beothik, Beoths, Beothucs, Beothues, Beothugs, 
Beothuk =Beothukan Family. 
Bergbewohner = Montagnais. 
Bersamis, Bersiamites, Bersiamits, Bersiamitts, 
Bertiamistes, Bertiamites =Bersiamite. 
Besancon = Bécancour. 
Bes-tchonhi Gottiné =Bistchonigettine. 
Bethsiamits =Bersiamite. 
Bethuck =Beothukan Family. 
Betsiamites, Betsiamits = Bersiamite. 
‘Big Beavers = Moravian. 
‘Big-heads =Tétes de Boule, Maskegon. 
‘Big, lips = Nataotin. 
Big, Topknots = Miawkinaiyiks 
Biichula =Salishan Family 
Bithoola, Billechoola =Bellacoola, Salishan Family. 
Billechula =Salishan Family. 
Billikila, Bilqula, Bi’/lxula =Bellacoola. 
Birch Bay =Semiamu. : 
Birch-rind Indians, Birch-rind men, Birch-rind 
people = Tatsanottine. 
Bisserains, Bisseriniens Bissiriniens = Nipissing. 
Blackblood =Siksahpuniks. 
Black Cafion =Snapa. 
Black Doors =Sikokitsimiks. 
Black Elks =Sikisinokaks. 
Black Fat Roasters =Sikopoksimaiks. 
Blackfeet, Blackfoot =Siksika. 
Black-footed ones =Sihasapakhcha. 
Black Patched Moccasins =Sikutsipumaiks. 
Black Water = Nesietsha. 
Bloodies, Blood Indians, 
(Indianer) = Kainah. 
‘Bloody Piedgans = Ahahpitupe. 
Boeothick, Boeothuk =Beothukan Family. 
Bonaparte Indians = Newhuhwaittinekin. 
Bone Indians = Assegun. 
Bongees =Sarsi. 
Bons [rocois = Huron. 
Boothians = Netchilirmiut. 
Boston Bar = Koiaum. 
Bot-k‘ifiago = Atsina. 
Botshenins =Patshenin. 
Bo-wat-chat, Bowatshat = Mooachabt. 


Blood People, Blut 


Bow-e-ting =Pawating. s 


Bowwetegoweninnewug, Bowwetis = Atsina. 

Bridge River = Kanlax. 

Brushwood Indians =Etchareottine. 

Buffaio Duns = Kahmitaiks. ° 

Bullheads =Tétes de Boule. 

Bungees =Chippewa, Pawating. 

Bus-in-as-see, Bus-in-aus-e, 
Businausee. 

Bussenmeus =Persiamite. 

Byssiriniens = Nipissing. 


Bus-in-aus-e-wug = 


Cabbassaguntiac, Cabbassaguntiquoke = Amase- 
conti. 

Cabellos realzados =Chippewa. 

-Caenoestoery = Iroquois. 

Caetijes =Cayuga. 

Cagnawage, Cagnawagees, Cagnawauga, 
waugen, Cagnawaugon, Cagnaewage, 
wages, Cagnuagas =Caughnawaga. 


Cagna-— 
Cagno- 
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_ Catanoneaux, Catawahays =Kutenai. 
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Cahenhisenhonon =Toryohone. 

Cahgnawaga, Cahnawaas, Cahnawaga, Cahnua 
=Caughnawaga. 

Cahigas, Caijougas, Caijouges, Caiouga, Caioug 
Caiovgues, Caiuges, Caiyougas, Cajoeger 
Cajougas, Cajouges, Cajugas, Cajuger, Cajug 
Cajugu, Cajukas, Cajyougas, Cajyugas =Cayug 

Caknawage =Caughnawaga. 

Calkobins =Tautin. 

Caltelitc =Thaltelich. 

Cambas, Canabas =Norridgewock. ‘: 

Canadacoa, Canadenses, Canadese, Canadiain 
Canadiens =Canada. 

Canaghkonje, Canaghkouse = Iroquois. 

Canaghsadagaes =Oka. 

Canaoneuska = Mohawk. 

Canasadagas, Canasadauga, Canasadogh, Canasa 
dogha, Canasatauga, Canassadaga, Canassat 


=Oka. 
Canawahrunas =Caughnawaga. 
Caneghsadarundax, Canessedage =Oka. 


Canibas = Norridgewock. 

Canices. =Takulli. 

Canide(Indianes) =Canada. 

Caniengas = Mohawk. 

Cannabas = Norridgewock. 

Cannassoone = Iroquois. 

Cannibas = Norridgewocek. 

Cannissoone = [roquois. 

Canniungaes = Mohawk. 

Cannon-gageh-ronnons = Abnaki. 

Cannossoene = Iroquois. 

Cannusadago = Oka. 

Canoe and Paddling Assiniboines, Canoe Assini 
boines, Canoe band, Canoe Indians = Watopapin 

Canoemen = Malecite. 

Cafion Indians =Lower Thompson Indians. 

Canossadage = Oka. 

Canossoené, Canossoone, Canten Indians =Iroquoi 

Canungas = Mohawk. 

Capalino = Homulchison. 

Cape St. James tribe =Gunghet-haidagai. 

Capitano Creek =Homulchison. 

Caraguists = Karigouistes. 

Carhagoua =Carhagouha. 

Cariboo eaters =Ehteneldeli. 

Caribou Indians =Tutchonekutchin. 

Carmaron =Contarea. 

Carme-neh =Siksika. 

Carp River band =Ommunise. 

Carragouha =Carhagouha. 

Carribas = Norridgewock. 

Carribou Indians =Tutchonekutchin. 

Carrien, Carrier-Indians, Carriers =Takull. 

Cartagoua =Carhagouha. 

Cascade people =Pawating. 

Caskarorins, Caskarouns =Tuscarora. 

Casswer =Cumshewa. 

Castanoe =Cree. 

Castor = Amikwa. 

Castors =Tsattine. 

Castors des Prairies =Sarsi. 

Catahbas, Catawbas = Siouan Family. 


Cat Fish = Manumaig. 

Cat Indians =Erie. 

Catlo’Itq =Comox. 

Cat Nation =Erie. 

Cat-tan-a-hiws, Cattanahowes = Kutena 
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Caughnawageys, Caugnawanga, 
Caughnewago =Caughnawaga. 

Caujuckos =Cayuga. 

Cauneeyenkees = Mohawk. 

Cautonee, Cautonies = Kutenai. 

Caw-a-chim =Cowichan. 

Cawaxa’mux =Nicola band. 

Ca-witchans =Cowichan. 

C4’/xanix =Shahanik. 

Cayagas , Cayagoes, Cayauga, Cayauge, Caycuges 
Cayeuges, Cayeugoes, Cayhuga =Cayuga. 

Cayingahaugas = Mohawk. 

Caynawagas =Caughnawaga. 

Caynga, Cayogas, Cayonges, Cayoogoes =Cayuga. 

Cayougas, Cayouges, Cayougues, Cayounges = 
Cayuga. 

Cayoush =Cayoosh Creek. 

Cayowges, Cayuga, Cayuaga, Cayugas, Cayuges, 
Cayukers, Cayungas =Cayuga. 

Cémps =Shemps. 

Ceneca’s =Seneca. 

Ceqémen =Siccameen. 

Cé’qtamux = Ntlakyapamuk. 

Cé’/tsakEn =Thetsaken. 

Cé’tuksEm =Thetuksem. 

Cé’tisum =Thetusum. 

Cha-atl =Chaahl. 

Chachamatses = Hahamatses. 

Chachippé = Lahave. 

Chachua’/mis =Hahuamis. 

Chahis =Cree. 

Chakchuqualk =Chuckchuqualk. 

Chalas =Chala. 

Chanundadies =Tionontati. 

Chapman’s Bar =Tikwalus. 

Chargeurs =Takulli. 

Charioquois = Huron. 

Chatas =Chala. 

Chataway, Chatowe =Chetawe. 

Chauhaguéronon, Chauoironon =Montagnais. 

Chawack =Cheewack. . 

Chaykisaht =Chaicclesaht. 

Che-ahm =Cheam. 

Chebois =Chippewa. 

Checklesit =Chaicclesaht. 

Checoutimi, Checoutimiens =Chicoutimi. 

Chedaik =Shediac. 

Chee-Chinook =Chinook jargon. 

Cheelcat, Cheelhaats, Cheeikaats =Chilkat. 

Chegoutimis =Chicoutimi. 

Chehales = Chehalis. 

Cheh-chewe-hem =Chuchunayha. 

Chekoutimiens, Chekoutimis pores 

Chelekees =Iroquoian Family. 

Chelkatskie =Chilkat. 

Chemainis, Chemanis =Chemainus. 

Chemmesyan =Chimmesyan Family. 

Chemonchovanistes =Chomonchouaniste. 

Chenandoanes =Seneca. 

Chenondadees, Chenundady, Chenundies = Tionon- 
tati. 

Chepawas =Chippewa. 

Che-pa-wy-an, Chepayan, 

- wayan =Chipewyan. 

Chepeways =Chippewa. 

Chepewyan =Athapascan Family, ‘Chipewy an, 

Chepeyan =Chipewyan. 

Chepeyans = Athapascan Family. 

Chepowas, Cheppewes =Chippewa. ° 

Cheppewyan, Cheppeyan =Chipewyan. 


Caughnewaga, 


Chepéouyan, Chepe- 


Cherokees, Cheroki =Iroquoian Family. 

Che-she-gwa = Kenabig. 

Cheta-ut-tdinné =Etchareottine, Tsetautkenne. 

Chethl’ =Chak. : 

Cheveux levés, Cheveux relevez = Missisauga. 

Cheueux ou poils leué, Cheueux releues =Ottawa. 

Chiappawaws =Chippewa. 

Chibenaccadie =Shubenacadie. 

Chibois = Chippewa. 

Chichedec, Chichedek =Chisedec. 

Chichigoueks =Chichigoue. 

Chichkitoné =Chetsgitunai. 

Chichula =Chentsithala. 

Chicontami, Chicoutime =Chicoutimi. 

Chien-Flancs =Thlingchadinne. 

Chigabennakadik =Shubenacadie. 

Chiglit =Kopagmiut. 

Chilcahs, Chilcaks, Chilcales, Chilcat, Chilcates = 
Chilkat. 

Chileatin =Tsilkotin. 

Chilcoot =Chilkoot. 

Chilcotin, Chilhxotin, Chilicoatens, Chilicotens, 
Chilicotin =Tsilkotin. 

Chitkaht-Kwan, Chilkahts =Chilkat. 

Chilkaht-tena =Takutine. 

Chilkasts, Chilkat-qwan, Chilkatskoe, Chilkhat= 
Chilkat. 

Chiikho’tenne, Chi-l-kohten, Chiiko-tin, Chill- 
coatens =Tsilkotin. 

Chillwayhook, Chiloweyuk =Chilliwak. 

Chiltokin =Tsilkotin. : 

Chilukweyuk =Chilliwak. 

Chimpsain =Chimmesyan Family, Tsimshian. 

Chimseyans = Tsimshian. 

Chimsyans =Chimmesyan Family, Tsimshian. 

Chin =Takulli. 

Chingas =Cayuga. 

Chinloes =Natliatin. 

Chin Nation =Lillooet. 

Chipawawas, Chipaways, Chipaweighs =Chippewa. 

Chipeouaian, Chipewan =Chipewyan. 

Chipewas =Chippewa. 

Chipéway =Chipewyan, Chippewa 

Chipewayan =Chipewyan. 

Chipeweghs, Chipeweighs =Chippewa. 

Chipewyan Tinney, Chipiouan = =Chipewyan. 

Chipiwa, Chipoés, Chippawas, Chippawees, Chip- 
peouays, Chippewaes, Chippewais = Chippewa. 

Chippewas of Pembena River = Anibiminanisibiwi- 
niniwak. 

Chippewaus =Chippewa. 

Chippewayan, Chippew ayanawok =Chipewyan. 

Chippewayans proprement dits =Thilanottine. 

Chippewayeen =Chipewyan. 

Chippeways, Chippeweighs =Chippewa. 

Chippeweyan, Chip-pe-wi-yan =Chipewyan. 

Chippewyan =Athapascan Family, Chipewyan. 

Chippewyse, Chippoways =Chippewa. 

Chippowyen =Chipewyan. 

Chippuwas, Chipwaes, Chipwas =Chippewsa. 

Chipwayan, Chipwayanaw ok =Chipewyan. 

Chipways =Chippewa. 

Chipweyan. Chip-wyan =Chipewyan. 

Chiripinons = Assiniboin. 

Chisedech =Chisedec. 

Chitl-kawt =Chilkat. 

Chit-o-won-e-augh-gaw =Seneca. 

Chitwout Indians =Similkameen. 

Chiugas =Cayuga. 

Chixoutimi =Chicoutimi. 
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Choch-Katit, Chokitapia =Siksika. 

Chomok, Chomok-Spayam =Tzauamiuk. 

Chomoncouanistes, Chomonehouanistes =Chomon- 
chouaniste. 

Chonondedeys = Tionontati. 

Chonontouaronon, Chonuntoowaunees, Chouon- 
touaroiion =Seneca. 

Christaneaux, Christenaux, Christeneaux, Chris’- 
te-no, Christenois, Christianaux, Christianeaux = 
Cree. 

Christian Indians = Moravians. 

Christianux, Christinaux, Christineaux, Christinos, 
Christinou, Chritenoes =Cree. ; 

Chuchuqualk =Chuckchuqualk. 

Chuchuwayha =Chuchunayha. 

Chuijugers =Cayuga. 

Chukchukualk, Chuk-chu-quaeh-u, 
qualk =Chuckchuqualk. 

Chymseyans =Chimmesyan Family. 

Chymshean Nation =Tsimshian. 

Chyppewan =Chipewyan. 

Chyugas =Cayuga. 

CilEk’ua’tl =Shilekuatl. 

Ciniques, Cinnakee, Cinnigos =Seneca. 

Circee, Ciriés =Sarsi. 

Cithinistinees =Cree. 

Ckwa-ri-ran =Toryohne. 

Claiakwat, Clao-qu-aht, Claucuad =Clayoquot. 

Clal-lu-i-is = Tlaaluis. 

Claw-et-sus = Tlauitsis. 

Clayhoosh =Clahoose. 

Clayoquotoch =Clayoquot. 

Cle-Hure, Cle-Huse =Clahoose. 

Clem-clemalets, Clem-clem-a-lits =Clemclemalats. 

Clew = Kloo. 

Clintinos =Cree. 

Clinton =Pilteuk. 

Clistenos, Clistinos =Cree. 

Cleo = Kloo. 

Clowetoos, Clow et sus =Tlauitsis. 

Clulwarp =Shuswap. 

Clunsus = Ntlakyapamuk. 

Clymclymalats =Clemclemalats. 

Clyoquot, Clyquots =Clayoquot. 

Cnistineaux =Cree. 

C’npa’ =Snapa. 

C’nta’k’tl =Sintaktl. 

Coast Crees = Maskegon. 


Chukchu- 


Cochenawagoes, Cochnawagah, Cochnewagos, 
Cochnewakee, Cochnowagoes, Cocknawagas, 
Cockrawagees, Cocknewagos, Coehnawaghas = 
Caughnawaga. 


Coenossoeny =Iroquois. 

Coghnawagees, Coghnawages, Coghnawagoes, Cog- 
hnawayees, Coghnewagoes, Cognahwaghah, Cog- 
nawaégees, Cognawago, Cohnawaga, Cohnawagey, 
Cohnawahgans, Cohnewago, Cohunewagus, Coh- 
unnawgoés, Cohunnegagoes, Cohunnewagoes 
=Caughnawaga. 

Coiejues, Cojages, Cojoges =Cayuga. 

Cojuklesatuch = Uchucklesit. 

Cokesilah = Koksilah. 

Coldwater =Nitstlatko. 

Columbia Lakes = Akiskenukinik. 

Comea-kin, Comiaken =Comiakin. 

Commagsheak, Co-moux =Comox. 

Comshewars =Cumshewa. 

Comuxes =Comox. 

Conaghsadagas, Conasadagah, Conasadago, Con- 
asadauga =Oka. 
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Conawaghrunas, Conaway Crunas =Caughnawaga. 

Conessetagoes, Conestauga =Oka. 

Confederate Indians, Confederate Nations, Confed- 
erates =Iroquois. ; 

Conissadawga = Oka. 

Conjurers = Motahtosiks. 

Connasedagoes, Connecedaga, Connecedegas, Con- 
nefedagoes, Connesedagoes = Oka. 

Conneuaghs =Tabltan. 

Conninggahaughgaugh = Mohawk. 

Connosedagoes, Connosidagoes, 
Oka. 

Co-qua-piet = Koquapilt. 

Contamis = Kutenai. 

Contareia, Contarrea =Contarea. 

Contenay, Contonnés = Kutenai. 

Conwahago =Caughnawaga. 

Coople = Cooptee. 

Cootanais = Kutenai. 

Cootanie = Kitunahan Family. 

Cootanies, Cootneys, Cootomies, Cootonaikoon, 
Cootonais, Cootonay, Cootounies = Kutenai. 

Copper =Tatsanottine, Tsattine. 

Copper Eskimo = Kidnelik. 

Copper Indians, Copper Mine =Tatsanottine. 

Co-qua-piet =Koquapilt. 

Coquet-lane, Coquetlum, Coquilain =Coquitlam. 

Coquilths =Kwakiutl. 

Coquitlan, Coquitlum =Coquitlam. 

Coquopiet, Coquopilt = Koquapilt. 

Cornwalls =Stlaz. 

CO’tais =Thotais. 

Cétes-de Chien =Thlingchadinne. 

Cotones, Cottonois = Kutenai. 

Coughnawagas =Caughnawaga. 

Coujougas =Cayuga. 

Counarrha = Kutenai. 

Courterrielles =Ottawa. 

Coutanies = Kitunahan Family. 


Connossedage = 


_ Countanies, Coutaria = Kutenai. 


Couteaux = Ntlakyapamuk. 

Couteaux-Jaunes = Tatsanottine. 

Coutenay, Coutnees, Coutonais, Coutonois,Cou- 
touns = Kutenai. 

Cowegans, Cowe-wa-chin, Cowichin, Cowitchens, 
Cowitchins =Cowichan. 

Coyougers, Coyouges =Cayuga. 

Cpa’/ptsEn =Spatsum. 

Cpu’/zum =Spuzzum. 

C QokunQ =Shahanik. 

Cree of the Lowland = Maskegon. 

Cree of the Prairie = Paskwawininiwug. 

Cree of the Woods =Sakawithiniwuk. 

Crees of Moose Factory = Monsoni. 

Creek =Chechilkok. 

Cries, Criqs, Criques, Cris, Cristeneaux, Cristinaux, 
Cristineaux, Cristinos, Crists =Cree. Fé 

Cross Point = Restigouche. 

Crosswer =Cumshewa. 

Crow People =Tutchonekutchin. 

Crus =Cree. 

Cuiukguos =Cayuga. 

Cuivres =Tatsanottine. 

Cik =Suk. 

Culdoah =Kauldaw. ~ 

Cala’c =Tsulus. 

Cum-que-kis = Komkyutis. 

Cumshawas, Cumshewes, Cumshuwaw =Cumshe- 
wa. 
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Cuneskapi = Naskapi. 
Cunniwagoes =Caughnawaga. 
Cuskeeteh-waw-thesseetuck = =Siksika. 


‘Cuyahuga =Cayuga. 


Cyininock =Cree. 
Cyneper, Cynikers =Seneca. 
Cypoways =Chippewa. 


Dabo’-tena’ =Etagottine. 

D’ Achiliny =Pawating. 

Dacotah, Dacotan =Siouan Family. 

Da’dens Inagi-i = Dadens. 

Da-g4-e-6-¢4 = Mohawk. 

Daha-dinneh, Daha-dinnés, Daha-dtinné, Da-ha- 
dumies = Etagottine. 

Dahcotas =Siouan Family. 

Dahodinni, Daho’-tena’ =Etagottine. 

Dakaz, Dakkadhe, Dakkadhé =Tukkuthkutchin. 

Dakotan, Dakotas =Siouan Family. 

Dané =Athapascan Family, Tsattine. 

Dané Esclaves = Etchareottine. 

Danites = Athapascan Family. 

Danites Esclaves = Etchareottine. 

Dawaganhaes, Dawaganhas =Ontwaganha. 

Dawhoot-dinneh =Etagottine. 

Dead Man’s Creek =Skichistan. 

Deagothee Loochoo, Deegothee = Tukkuthkutchin. 

Deer Horn Esquimaux = Nageuktormiut. 

Deerhorn mountaineers =Etechesottine. 

Degathee Dinees, Degothees, 
Degutbee Dinees, Deguthee Dennee, Deguthee 
Dine, Deguthee Dinees =Tukkuthkutchin. 


Déhkéwi = Kutchin. 

Delamattanoes, Delamattenoos = Huron. 

Delawar, Delawaras, De Lawarrs, Delaways = 
Delaware. 


Delemattanoes = Huron. 

Delewares, Delewars, Deleways =Delaware. 
Dellamattanoes = Huron. 

Deluas = Delaware. 

DEna’x.daEx" =Tenaktak. 

Dendjyé =Athapascan Family, Kutchin. 


* Déné =Athapascan Family, Kawchodinne. 


Déné Couteaux-Jaunes =Tatsanottine. 

Déneé des Montagnes-Rocheuses = Nahane. 

Déné-Dindjié = Athapascan Family. 

Deéné Etcha-Ottiné = Etchaottine. 

Deneh-Dindschieh = Athapascan Family. 

Déné Peaux-de-Liévre = Kawchodinne. 

Déné Tchippewayans =Chipewyan. 

Denondadies, Deonondade, Deonondadies = Tionon- 
tati. 


| Des-nédhé-kkl-nadé = Desnedekenade. 


Des-nédhé-yapé-l’Ottiné = Desnedeyarelottine. 
Desonontage = Onondaga. 

Dewagamas, Dewaganas =Ottawa. 
Dewaganas =Ontwaganha. 

De-wa-ka-nha’ =Chippewa. 

Dewoganna’s =Chippewa, Ontwaganha. 
Dienondades = Tionontati. 

Digothi, Digothi-kutchin =Tukkuthkutchin. 
Di-go-thi-tdinné = Kutchin. 


_ Dillewars = Delaware. 


Dinais = Athapascan Family. 

Dindjié = Kutchin. 

Dindjié = Athapascan Family, Kutchin. 

Dindjié Loucheux =Kutchin. 

Dindjitch, Diné, Diné, Dinné, Dinnee, 
Dinni = Athapascan Family. 


Dinneh, 


Degothi-Kutchin,. 
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Dinondadies, Dinondodies, Dionnondadees, Dion- 
ondade, Dionondadies, Dionondadoes, Dionon- 
dages, Dionondes, Dicnoudadie =Tionontati. 

Discovery Island (Indians) =Skingenes, 

Dj/aaquig/it’ena’i = Djahui-gitinai. 

Djaaqui'sk.uatl’adaga’i = Djahui-skwahladawai. 

Djonontewake =Seneca. 

DV ia’lEnk’éowai’ = Hlielung-keawai. 

DVia’lEn kunilnagai’ = Hlielungkun-Inagai. 

Dnainé =Athapascan Family. 

Dog-rib, Dog-ribbed, Dog Ribs, 

Dogs Naked =Emitahpahksaiyiks. 

Donondades = Tionontati. 

Don’t Laugh = Kutaiimiks. 

Douaganhas =Chippewa, Ontwaganha. 

Douglas Lake = Apahamin. 

Douné Flancs-de Chien =Thlingchadinne. 

Dounie’ Espa-tpa-Ottiné =Esbataottine. 

Douwaganhas, Dovaganhaes =Ontwaganha, 
pewa. 

Dowaganahs =Chippewa. 

Dowaganhaas, Dowaganhaes = Ontwaganha. 

Dowaganhas =Chippewa, Ontwaganha. 

Dowaganhoes =Ontwaganha. 

Dowanganhaes =Chippewa, Ontwaganha. 

Dshipowé-haga =Chippewa. 

’Dtcha-ta-’uttinnné = Ettchaottine. 

Dtcheta-ta-ut-tunne =Tsetautkenne. 

’Dtinné, Duné =Athapascan Family. 

Du Haadé = Dostlan-Inagai. 

Dus-ga:6-weh’ =Tuscarora. 

Dwa-ka-nén, Dwa-k4-nha’ = 

Dza’/wadEénox" =Tsawatenok. 

Dzos haedrai’ = Djus-hade. 


=Thlingchadinne. 


Chip- 


Chippewa. 


Eagle-ey’d Indians = Migichihiliniou. 

E-an-to-ah, Eascab =Jatonabine,. 

Early Finished Eating = Tsipilesistsoy ees 

Eastern Folks =Etheneldeli. 

Eastlanders = Abnaki. 

Ebicerinys = Nipissing. 

Echemins = Malecite. 

E-chip-é-ta =Siksika. 

Ecquamish =Hahuamis. 

Edchautawoot, Edchawtawhootd dinneh, Edchaw- 
tawhoot tinneh, Edchawtawoot =Etchareottine. 

Ede-but-say =Kainah 

Edjiére-tpou-kké-nadé = Edjicretrukenade. 

Edshawtawoots =[itchareottine. 

Eh-aht-tis-aht, Ehateset, E’hatisath, Ehatt-is-aht 
=Ehatisaht. 

Ehonkeronons = Kichesipirini. 

Eh8ae = Ehouae. 

Ehriehronnons = Erie. 

Ehta-Gottiné = Etagottine. 

Ehta-tch6-Gottiné = Etatchogottine. 

Ehwae = Ehouae. 

Eithinyook, Eithinyoowuc =Cree. 

Eivillinmiut = Aivilirmiut. 

Eiwili = Aivilik. 

Eiwillik = Aivilirmiut. 

Ejujuajuin =Idjorituaktuin. 

Ekeenteeronnon =Huron. 

Ekhiondaltsaan =Ekiondatsaan. 

E-k6-to-pis-taxe = Ekatopistaks. 

E/kuiks =Ekuks. 

Ekw’lath =Ekoolthaht. 

Ela-a-who = Etleuk. 
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Elagibucto = Richibucto. 

£Yé-idlin-Gottine =Pleidlinottine. 

al katco =Ikatsho. 

Bik‘Ja’/sumu =Bellabella. 

Elizu cathlans-coon-hidery = Naikun-kegawai. 
Em-alcom =Homalko. 

Emlh-wilh-laht = Ucluelet. 

Enanthayonni =Toryohne. 

Enarhonon = Arendahronon. 

Enclataws =Lekwiltok. 

En-ke-map-o-tricks =Nkamaplix. 

En-ke-mip = Nkamip. 

Enna-k’é, En-na-k’ie’ =Hskimo. 

Ennas =Cree. 

Enook-sha-li¢ =Inugsulik. 

Enta-otin =Tautin. 

Exntouhonorons, Entouohonorons, Entwohonoron 


=Seneca. 
Epesengles, Epicerinyens, Epicerinys, Epicirin- 
iens, Episingles, Epissingue = Nipissing. 
E-podh’-si-miks =Ipoksimaiks. 
Equalett =Ekoolthaht. 
Erchipeetay =Siksika. 
Bréttchi-ottiné =Etcheridiegottine. 
Erians, Erieckronois, Erieehronons, Eriehronon, 


Erielhonons, Erieronons, Eriez, Erigas =Erie. 

Erkiléit =Kutchin. 

Erocoise = Iroquois. 

Erqiglit =Adlet. 

Errieronons = Erie. 

Ersegontegog = Arosaguntacook. 

Esclaves = Etchareottine, Thlingchadinne, Etchaottine. 

Escoumins = Eskimo. 

Escvrieux =Hcureuil. 

Eshkibod, Eskeemoes =Eskimo. 

Eskiaeronnon =Chippewa. 

Eskima, Eskimantsik, Eskimantzik, Eskimauk, 
Eskimaux = Eskimo. 

Eskimaux =Eskimauan Family. 

Eskimeaux, Eskimesi =Hskimo. 

Eskimo =Eskimauan Family. 

Es-kopiks = Naskapi. 

Es-pa-to-ti-na, Espa-tpa-Ottiné =Esbataottine. 

Esquiates =Hesquiat. 

Esquimantsic, Esquimau, Esquimaux =Eskimo. 

Esquimaux =Eskimauan Family. 

Esquimeaux Esquimones = Eskimo. 

Essinaboin = Assiniboin. 

Estechemains, Estecheminés, Estechemins = Male- 
cite. 

Estiaghes, Estiaghicks, Estjage =Chippewa. 

Eta =Cree. 

Et4-ni-o =Atsina. 

B-tans-ke-pa-se-a-qua =Assiniboin. 

Eta-Ottiné =Etagottine. 

Etchapé-ottine =Etchareottine. 

Etchemons, Etchimins, = Malecite. 

Etehipoés =Chippewa. 

Etchmins, Etechemies, Etechemin, Etechemines, 
Etecheminii, Etecheneus, Etemankiaks, Etemin- 
quois, Etichimenes = Malecite. 

Ethen-eltéli =Etheneldeli. 

Ethinu, Ethinyu = Cree. 

Etionnontatehronnons, Etionnontates =Tionontati. 

Etié’uq =Etleuk. 

Etschimins = Malecite. 

Etsh-tawit-dinni =Etchareottine. 

Etsi-kin =Etsekin. 

Ettchéri-dié-Gottiné =Etcheridiegottine. 

ie at =Etheneldeli. 
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Etzamish =Songish. 

Euclataw =Lekwiltok. 

Euclitus =Lekwiltok, Tsakwalooin. 

Eukwhatsum =Ikwopsum. 

Eusa-nich =Sanetch. 

Eusquemays = Eskimo. 

Euyrons = Huron. 

Eves =Erie. 

Ewahoos, Ewa’wus =Ewawoos. 

Ewlbwiehaht, Ewlhwiehaht, Ewl--hwilh-aht =Uc- 
luelet. 

Exaloaping =Ekaloaping. 

Exalualuin =Ekalualuin. 

Exaluaqdjuin =Ekaluakdjuin. 

Exaluqdjuaq =Ekalukdjuak. 

Exaluin =Ekaluin. 

Excomminqui, Excomminquois = Eskimo. 

Ex e ni nuth =Cexeninuth. 

Exoluin =Ekaluin. 

Exaluqdjuag =Ekalukdjuak. 

Eythinyuwuk =Cree. 


Facullies =Takulli. 

Fall Indians =Atsina, Pawating. 

False Creek =Snauk. 

Fat Roasters =Ipoksimaiks. ° 

Fire Nation =Potawatomi. 

Fish-Eaters =Assiniboin, Mameoya. 

Fish Lake =Komkonatko. 

Five Canton Nations, Five Indian Cantons, Five 
Mohawk Nations, Five Nations = Iroquois. 

Flachbogen = Kitunahan Family, Lower Kutenai. 

Flancs de chien =Thlingchadinne. 

Flatbow =Kitunahan Family, Lower Kutenai. 

Flatbows = Lower Kutenai. 

Flat Bows = Puhksinahmahyiks. 

Flatheads =Salishan Family. 

Flat-side dogs = Thlingchadienne. 

Fon du Lac Loucheux =Tatlitkutchin. 

Foot Assiniboines =Gens de Pied. 

Fort George =Leitli. 

Fort Hope =Sakahl. 

Fort Reliance = Nuklako. 

Fort Rupert Village =Tsahis. 

Fort Rupert Indians = Kwakiutl. 

Fort Simpson = Port Simpson. 

Fort Simpson Indians =Tsimshian. 

Fosters Bar =Tiaks. 

Frazer’s Lake Village = Natleh. 

French Mohawks =Caughnawaga. 

Gacheos, Gachoi, Gachoos, Gachpas =Cayuga. 

Gagnieguez = Mohawk. 

Gahkwas =Erie. 

Gah-tau’-go ten’-ni, Gah-téw-$6 tin’-ni =Chinta- 
gottine. 

Gaiuckers, Gajuka, Gajuquas, Gakaos =Cayuga. 

Gal-doe = Kauldaw 

G’a’m39/amtelat =Gamgamtelatl. 

Ganadatsiagon =Gandaseteiagon, Kanatiochtiage. 

Ganadoke, Ga-nia’-doque =Ganadoga. 

Ganagsadagas =Oka. 

Ganaraske = Ganeraske. 

Ganatcheskiagon, Ganatoheskiagon =Gandaseteia- 
gon, Kanatiochtiage. 

Ganaxa di, Ganaxte’di =Ganahadi. 

Ganciou, Gancydoes =Ganneious. 

Gandaschekiagon, Gandatsiagon, Gandatskiagon = 
Gandaseteiagon. 

Ganeagaonhoh, Gid-ne-A’-ga-o-no, 
24, = Mohawk. 


Ga-ne-ga-ha’- 


a ae 
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Ganeidos, Ganeious, 
neious. 

Ganeroske =Ganeraske. 

Ganesatagué =Oka. 

Ganeyont =Ganneious. 

Ganiegueronons, Gani-inge-haga, Ganingehasge = 
Mohawk. 4 

Gannaraské =Ganeraske. 

Gannejouts, Ganneous, Ganneouse =Ganneious. 


Ganejou Ganeousse =Gan- 


Ganniag8ari, Ganniagwari, Ganniegéhaga, Gannié- 


geronon, Ganniegez, Ganniesgué, 
Ganningehage = Mohawk. 
Ganochégeritawe =Seneca. 
Ga’fixet xa/-idaga-i =Gunghet-haidagai. 
G.anyakoilnagai = Aoyakulnagai. 
G.a’plénox" = Koprino. 
Ga-qua’ga-o-no = Erie. 
Garennajenhaga = Huron. 
Gaspesians, Gaspesies =Gaspesien. 
G’at’aiwas, Gatgaxiwas = Masset. 
Ga-u’gweh, Gayuga =Cayuga. 
Gediak =Shediac. 
Gens de bois =Tutchonekutchin. 
Gens de Canot =Watopapinah. 
Gens de Castor =Tsattine. 
Gens de Feu = Potawatomi. 


Ganniekez, 


. Gens de Feuillees, Gens de Feuilles =Itscheabine, 


Tschantoga. 

Gens de la Barbue = Marameg. 

Gens de la Feuille =Itscheabine. 

Gens de la fourche du Mackenzie = Eleidlinottine. 

Gens de la Grande Riviere = Nakotchokutchin. 

Gens de la Loutre = Nikikouek. 

Gens de la Mer du Nord = Mer, Gens de la. 

Gens de la Montagne = Etagottine. 

Gens de la Montagne la Corne = Etechesottine. 

Gens de la riviere au Foin = Klodesseottine. 

Gens de l’Outarde =Ouikaliny. 

Gens de Marais = Monsoni. 

Gens de Mer = Mer, Gens de la. 

Gens d@’En-haut =Etagottine, 

Gens de Orignal = Mousonee. 

Gens-de-ralt, Gens de rats = Tukkuthkutchin. 

Gens de Roche =Jatonabine. 

Gens de Feu = Potawatomi, Tschantoga. 

Gens des Bois = Esbataottine, Tschantoga. 

Gens des Canoe, Gens des canots, Gens des caruts = 
Watopapinah. 

Gens des chévres = Esbataottine. 

Gens des fees or Girls, Gens des filles =Itscheabine. 

Gens des Foux =Tutchonekutchin. 

Gens de Montagnes =Chabin, Chipewyan. 

Gens des Montagnes-Rocheuses = Etagottine. 

Gens des Osayes =Tanintauei. 

Gens des Roches, Gens des rosches =Jatonabine. 

Gens des Tee =Itscheabine. 

Gens des Terres =Tétes de Boule. \ 

Gens-de-wiz = Tutchonekutchin. . 

Gens du Caribon, Gens du Caribou =Attikiriniou- 
etch. 

Gens du Cuivre =Tatsanottine. 

Gens du fond du lac =Tatlitkutchin. 

Gens du Fort-de-pierre 

Gens du Fort Norman =Desnedeyarelottine. 

Gens du Lac = Minishinakato. 

Gans du lac la Truite =Etchaottine. 

Gens du Nord =Northern Assiniboin, Tschantoga. 

Gens du Petun =Tionontati. 

Gens du Poil =Chintagottine. 
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Gens du Sang = Miskouaha, Kainah. 

Gens du Sault =Pawating. 

Gens en lair =Etagottine. 

Get-an-max = Kitanmaiksh, 

G.é’xsEm =Gyceksem. 

Gibbaways =Chippewa. 

G.i’g. ilqgam =Gyigyilkam. 

Gi’maniotx = Kitlope. 

Gi-oshk =Gyaushk. 

Girls’ band =Itscheabine. 

Git-an-max, Git-au-max = Kitanmaiksh. 

Gitladamax = Kitlakdamix. 

Git !8’ks =Kitaix. 

Gittci’s = Kitzeesh. 

Gogouins, Goiogoiiens, Goiogouicoronons, Gojogo- 
tien =Cayuga. 

Gol-doe = Kauldaw. 

Gonaraske =Ganeraske. 

Gonejou =Ganneious. 

Goodnight Indians =Beothukan Family. 

Gooiogouen =Cayuga. 

G.0’p’énéx = Koprino 

Godtc =Goch. 

Goyagouins, Goyogans, Goyogoans,Goyogoin, Goy- 
ogouans, Goyogouens, Goyogoiiin, Goyoguans, 
Goyoguen, Goyoguin, Goyoguoain, Go-yo-gwé= 
=Cayuga. 

Gpausghettes =Kishpachlaots. 

Grandes pagnes = Paskwawininiwug. 

Grand Rapids = Kezche. 

Grand Romaine = Romaine. 

Greenville = Lakkulzap. 

Gros Ventre of the Fort Prairie, Gros Ventres, Gros 
Ventres des Plaines, Gros Ventres des Prairies, 
Gros Ventres of the Falls =Atsina. 

Gros Ventres of the Prairie, Grosventres of the 
Prairie = Atsina. 

Guagenigronnons = Mohawk. 

Gua-shil-la, Guasila =Goasila. 

Gua’ts’énoq, Gua’ts’én6x =Quatsino. 

Guau’aénoq, Guau’aénox = Guauaenok. 

Guerriers de la Roche Guerriers de pierre =Assini- 
boin. 

Guigouins = Cayuga. 

Guilistinons =Cree. 

Gi/Iga = Guhlga. 

Gumshewa = Cumshewa. 

Gunana =Athapascan Family. 

Gunaqa’ =Gunakke. 

Gu/nwa =Gwinwah. 

Gi’ tskia’/wé =Cree. 

Guyandot =Huron. 

Gwaugueh =Cayuga. 

Gwa".'yasdemsé = Kwaustums. 

Gwe-u-gweh-on6 =Cayuga. 

Gwhunnughshonee = Iroquois. 

Gyandottes =Huron. 

Gyé’qsem =Gyeksem. 

Gyidesdz6 = Kittizoo. 

Gyidnada/eks = Kinuhtoiah. 

Gyidzaxtla’tl = Kitsalthlal. 

Gyidzi’s = Kitzeesh. 

Gyi’gyrlk.am =Gyigyilkam. * 

Gyikshan = Kitksan. 

Gyinayangyi’ek = Kinagingeag. 

Gyildts’a’r = Kilutsai. 

Gyimanoitgq = Kitlope. 

Gyinaxangyi’ek = Kinagingéeg. 
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Gyispaqla’ots = Kishpachlaots. 
Gyispayékce = Kispiox. 
Gyispex1a’ots = Kishpachlaots. 
Gyispoétuwr’da =Gyispawaduweda. 
Gyit’ama’t = Kitimat. 
Gyit’anma’kys = Kitanmaiksh. 
Gyit’ nda = Kitunto. 

Gyit¢.a’ata =Kitkahta. 
Gyitingits’ats, Gyit’ingyits’ats =Gitin-gidjats. 
Gyit’ins =Gituns, Gitins. 
Gyitksa’n, Gyitkshan =Kitksan. 
Gyitla’n = Kitlani, 
Gyit’laqda’mike = Kitlakdamix. 
Gyitld’p = Kitlope. 

Gyitqa’tla = Kitkatla. 
Gyits’alla’ser = Kitsalas. 
Gyitsigyu’ktla =Kitzegukla. 
Gyits’umri4’ion = Kitsumgallum. 
Gyitwulgy4’ts =Kitwilgioks. 
Gyitwulk$eba’ =Kitwilksheba. 
Gyitwunga’ = Kitwinga. 
Gyitwulksé’tlk = Kitwinshilk. 
GyitwuntIko’l =Kitwinskole. 


Haai’'lak’pmaé, Haai’lakymmaé = Haailakyemae, 
Ha’anaténox, Ha’anatlénog =Haanatlenok. 
Haeelbzuk = Wakashan Family. 

Habitans du Sault =Pawating. 

Haca’ath =Hachaath. 

Haeelbzuk =Wakashan Family. 

Haeeltruk, Haeeltsuk, Haeeltz, Haeeltzuk, Haeet- 
suk, Haeltzuk =Bellabella. J 
Haeltzuk, Haeeltsuk and Hailtsa =Wakashan Family 

Hagulget, Ha-gwil/-két =Hagwilget. 

Haha = Assiniboin. rage 

Hahatona, Hahatonwan, Hahatonway, Ha-hat- 
tong, Ha-ha-tu-a, Ha-ha-twawns, Hah-hah-ton- 
wah =Chippewa. 

Hah8endagerha = Huron. 

Hahtz-nai-koon =Atsina. 

Haialikya’iaé = Haailakyemae. 

Haida =Skittagetan Family. 

Haidah =Eskimauan Family, Chimmesyan Family, 
Haida, Koluschan Family, Skittagetan Family. 

Hai-dai =Haida, Skittagetan Family. 

Haihaish =China Hat. 

Hailtsa, Hailtzuk, Ha-ilt-zukh =Bellabella, Wakas- 
han Family. 

Hair Shirts =Isisokasimiks. 

Hai-shi-la, Haishilla = Kitimat. 

Haisting’s Saw Mills =Hastings Saw Mill. 

Haitch Point =Hatch Point. 

Haitlin =Tait. 

Haits’au, Ha-ju-hadé =Edjao. 

Halaha =Abulka. 

Hal-alt =Hellelt. 

Ha-la-ut =Halant. 

Halkimé’/lem =Cowichan. 

Haltalt =Hellelt. 

Haltham, Halthum, Haltkam, Halt-kum =Slahalt- 
kam. 

Hamalakyauae =Gyigyilkam. 

Hanatlind =Haanatlenok. 

Haqua’mis =Hahuamis. 

Hare-foot Indians, Hare Indians, Hareskins = Kaw- 
chodinne. 

Harones = Huron. 

Harrison Mouth =Scowlitz. 

- Hartley Bay =Kitkahta. 
Hatca’ath =Hachaath. 
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Hatindia8o0inten =Huron. 
Hatiniéye-runu = Mohawk. 
Hatiwa"ta-runh = Neutrals. 
Hauchelage = Hochelaga. 
Haughgoghnuchshionee = Iroquois. 
Hautcu’k.tlés’ath = Uchucklesit. 
Hawoyzask = Wazhush. 

Haxua’mis =Hahuamis. 
He’ckwiath = Hesquiat. 


_ Héhonqueronon = Kichesipirini. 


Hé@‘iltsuk, Hé/iltsug =Bellabella. 

Helalt, Hel-alt =Hellelt. 

Helcen = Helshen. 

Hellal, Hel-lalt =Hellelt. 

Helowna =Okanagan Lake. 

Heries = Erie. 

Hesh-que-aht, Hesquiaht = Hesquiat. 

Hidery =Skittagetan Family. 

Hieller = Hlielung. 

High Bar =Kwekweakwet. 

Highlander =Chipewyan. 

High-minded People =Siksika. 

Hiletsuck, Hiletsuk = Bellabella. 

Hillini-Lléni = Cree. ‘ 

Hirocoi = Iroquois. 

Hiroons =Huron. 

Hiroquais, Hiroquois =Iroquois. 

Hishquayaht = Hesquiat. 

His-tu-i/-ta-ni-o, Hit@,néna, Hitunénina =Atsina. 

Hilakklaktan = Ntlaktlakitin. 

Hiu-hlu-natan, Hluk-kluk-a-tan, Hlukhlukatan = 
Ntlaktlakitin. 

Ho/aiath =Oiaht. 

Hochelagenses = Hochelaga. 

Hochelai, Hochelay = Hochelayi. 

Ho-dé-no-sau-nee = Iroquois. 

Ho-de’-san-no-ge-ta =Onondaga. 

Ho-di-non-syon’-ni = Iroquois. 

Hogh-na-you-tau-agh-taugh-caugh =Oneida. 

Ho-ha, Hohays, Hé-he, Hoheh, Ho-he’-i-o, Hoh- 
hays = Assiniboin. 

Homaico =Homalko. 

Homu’Itcison =Homulchison. 

Hd’nak = Wharnock. 

Honanduk = Adirondack. 

Honnehiouts =Oneida. 

H6-nan-ne-h6-ont =Seneca. 

Honnontages = Onondaga. 

Honnonthauans =Seneca. 

Honontonchionni = Iroquois. 

Honosuguaxtu-wane =Cayuga. 

Honqueronons, Honquerons = Kichesipirini. 

Hontouagaha, Houtouagaha =Ontwaganha, 

Honuxshiniondi =Seneca. 

Hope =Sakahl. 

Hodpetacisa’th =Opitchesaht. 

Horn Mountain Indians = Etechesottine. 

Hosh-que-aht = Hesquiat. 

Hotinnonchiendi, Hotinnonsionni, Hotinonsionni 

=Troquois. 

Houandates, Hounondate, Hourons =Huron. 

Houtouagaha =Ontwaganha. 

How-chuck-les-aht, Howchucklus-aht, Howchuck- 
lis-aht, Howchucklisat, Howschueselet = Uchuck-- 
lesit. 

Ho-ya = Hoyalas. 

Hrah-hrah-twauns =Chippewa. 

Hue-la-muh =Cowichan. 

Hue-lang-uh =Songish. 

Hum-a-luh =Cowichan. 
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Humenthi = Munsee. 

Huniedes = Oneida. 

Hun-ka-sis-ket = Nsisket. 

Hunters = Etagottine. 

Huron-Cherokee, Huron Iroquois =Iroquoian Family 

Hurones, Huronnes, Hurrons =Huron. 

Huskemaw, Hus’ky =Eskimo. 

Hutchistanet =Onondaga. 

Hwat-es’, Hwot-es =Hwades. 

Hydahs=Chimmesyan Family, Haida, Skittagetan 
Family, Salishan Family, Wakashan Family. 

Hyder =Haida. 

Hyo-hai-ka =Skidegate. 

Hyroquoise, Hyroquoyse = Iroquois. 

Hyshalla = Kitimat. 


Ja’an =Yan. 


-[agEn =Hlielung. 


1a’ko’ =Yaku. 

l’-an-to’-an =Jatonabine. 

Icbewas =Chippewa. 

EI’djao =Edjao. 

Idjorituaqtuin. Idjorituaxtuin =Idjorituaktuin. 

Ieanausteaiae =Teanaustayae. 

Te-ska-pi =Jatonabine. 

Ieuontowanois =Seneca. 

Igdlulik =I¢lulik. 

Igdlumiut =Iglulik, Tahagmiut. 

Igloolik, Igloolip =Iglulik. 

Istulingmiut =[gluliriniut. 

Iglu-miut =Tahagmiut. 

Ignerhonons, Ignierhonons = Mohawk. 

Thonattiria =Ihonatiria. 

Ih-pé-se-m4 =Ipoksimaiks. 

Ilaoquatsh =Clayoquot. 

Iletsuck, Ilet Suck =Bellabella. 

Ilghi’mi =Bellacoola. 

Ilgonquines = Nipissing. 

Iilth-cah-get-la =Skidegate. 

Immaculate Conception =Ihonatiria, Ossossane. 

Indians of the Lower Kootenay = Lower Kutenai. 

Indians of Rice Lake =Rice Lake. 

Indiens Cuivres =Tatsanottine. 

Iindiens du Sang =Kainah. 

Indiens-Pierre = Assiniboin. 

Ininyu-wé-u =Cree. 

I-ni’-po-i =Anepo. 

In-ninyu-wuk =Cree. 

Innoit =Eskimo. 

Innondadese =Tionontati. 

In-nu, Innuees, In’niit =Eskimo. 

Innvit =Hskimauan Family. 

Inquoi = Iroquois. 

Inside Fat =Kakapoya. 

Insular =Salishan Family, Wakashan Family. 

Inuin, Inuit =Eskimo. 

I-nuks’-iks =Inuksiks. 

I"ya"to"wa® =Jatonabine. 

Ionontady-Hagas =Tionontati. 

Ipiutelling, Ipniteiling =Idiuteling. 

Irecoies, Irequois, [riquoi =Iroquois. 

Irkpéléit =Athapascan Family, Kutchin. 

Irocois, Irocquois, Irognas, [rokesen, Ironois =Iro- 
quois. : 

Iroondocks = Adirondack. 

Iroquaes, {roque, Iroquese, Iroqueze, 
[roquoi =Iroquois. 

Iroquois d’enbas = Mohawk. 

Iroquois du Sault =Caughnawaga. 

Iroquois inferieurs = Mohawk. 


Iroquiese, 


Iroquois of the Sault =Caughnawaga. 

Iroquos, Irriquois =Iroquois. 

Irrironnons, Irrironons =Erie. 

Irroquois, Irroquoys = Iroquois. 

Isalwalken = Isalwakten. 

Isammuck =Isamuck. 

Isanisks =Sanetch. 

Isashbahatsé =Sarsi. 

Isa-ttiné =Tsattine. 

Ishisagek Roanu = Missisauga. 

Ish-te-pit’-e =Siksika. 

Isimpshean = Tsimshian. 

Is-ksi’-na-tup-i =Esksinaitupiks. 

Isle de Saincte Marie =Ekaentoton. 

Isonnontoans, Isonnontonans, 
Seneca. 

Isonisks =Songish. 

Isowasson =Sewathen. 

Isquahala =Skaialo. 

Issati =Assiniboin. 

Issi-Chupicha, Issi-Schiipischa =Siksika. 

Itamameou =Itamamiou. 

Itli/6q =Itliok. 

Itoaten =Tautin. 

Itsisihisa, If tsi si pisa =Siksika. 

Itynai =Athapascan Family. 

It-ze-su-pe-sha =Siksika. 

Iwillichs, Iwillie, Iwillik, = Aivilik. 

Iyiniwok =Cree. 


Janadoah, Janitos= Oneida. 
Jatche-thin-juwuc = Yatcheethinyoowuc. 
Jediuk =Shediac. 

Jelish =Salishan Family. 
Jeneckaws =Sencca. 
Jennitos =Oneida. 
Jenondades =Tionontati. 
Jenondages =Onondaga, 
Jenondathese = Tionontati. 
Jenontowanos =Seneca. 
Jenundadees = Tionontati. 
Jernaistes =Caughnawaga. 
Jibewas =Chippewa. 
Jonontadynago =Tionontati. 
Jumpers =Chippewa. 
Juskwaugume = Nipissing. 


Kabasa = Kabahseh. 

Kach-als-ap =Lakkulzap. 

Kachanuage, Kachanauge, Kachnuage, 
age =Caughnawaga. 

Ka-cho-’dtinné = Kawchodinne. 

Kacouchakhi = Kakouchaki. 

K.’adas ke’é’/owai = Kadusgo kegawai. 

Kadjakians = Kangmaligmiut. 

Kaénna =Kainah. 

Kagasi =Kakake. 

Kagnawage =Caughnawaga. 

K’agyalsk@’owai = Kagials-kegawai. 

Kah-cho-tinne = Kawchodinne. 

K‘ai/atl 14’nas = Kaiahl-lanas. 

Kakh-ah-mah-tsis =Hahamatses. 

Kah-Kwah =Erie. 

Ka’/hnrawage ladnauk =Caughnawaga. 

Kahna = Kainah. 

Kahnuages =Caughnawaga. 

Kahquas = Erie. 

Kaiaganies = Kaigani. 

Kai’-it-ko-ki’-ki-naks = Ahkaiyikokakiniks. 

Kaigan = Kaigant. 


‘Isonontouanes = 


Kachnu- 
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Kia-it-ko-ki-ki-naks = Ahkaiyikokakiniks, 

Kaimé, Kai’-na, Kai’nau, Kaine’-koon = Kainah. 

Kaiossuit = Karusuit. 

Kaishun = Kaisun, Skaito. 

Kai’s’un= Kaisun. 

Kaiswun Haadé = Kaisun. 

Kaitlen =Kwantlen. 

Kaitze = Katsey. 

Kajingahaga = Mohawk. 

Ka-kaik =Kakake. 

Kakamatsis = Hahamatses. 

Kakmaliks =Kangmaligmiut. 

Kakoh = Yaku. 

Kak8azakhi, Kakouchac, 
chaki =Kakouchaki. 

Kakwas = Erie. 

Kaladlit, Kalalit =Eskimo. 

Ka-la-muh =Shuswap. 

Kal-doe = Kauldaw. 

Ka-lis-te-no =Cree. 

K4-loo-kwis = Kalokwis. 

Kam-3-loo’/-pa, Kameloups = Kamloops. 

Kamiskwawangachit =Sillery. 

Kammack =Kammuck. 

Kam/-ne = Kainah. 

Kamus = Kimus. 

Kanach-idi, Kanach-tédi =Ganahadi. 

Kanadagerea =Ganadoga. 

Kanaka Bar =Ntlaktlakitin. 

Kanassatasi lunuak =Oka. 

Kanatakwenke, KanAwarka =Caughnawaga. 

Kanawa =Cayuga, Mohawk. 

Kancho = Kawchodinne. 

Kanesatake, Kenes-atarkee =Oka. 

K.ang = Kung. 

Kag/isu-pegnaka = Kanghishunpegnaka. 

Kangiusdlit, Kangmali-enytiin, Kangmalimeut, 
Kangsali’smiat, Kangmali-innuin, Kangmalik, 
Kangnialis = Kangmaligmiut. 

Kang-orr-Mceoot = Kangormiut. 

K.anguati 14/nai =Kangguatl-lanas. 

Kan’s6kcluéluksoagmyut = Kangivamiut. 

Kanibals, Kanibas, Kanibats, Kanibesinnoaks, 
Kanibessinnoaks = Norridegewock. 

Kanieke-haka, Kaniénge-ono" = Mohawk. 

Kanim Lake, Kaninim Lake, Kaninis’ Tribe = 
Kenim Lake. 

Ka-nip-sum =Kenipsim. 

Kank.’utia/altam =Okinagan. 

Kanmali-enyuin =Kangmaligmiut. 

Kannzogau, Kannawagogh =Caughnawaga. 

Kanossadage =Oka. 

Kafip-meut, Kanq-or-mi-ut =Kangormiut. 

Kanté = Kente. 

Kafi@ktlualuksoagmyut =Kangivamiut. 

Kanungé-ono =Caughnawaga. 

Ka™xi-cti®-pegnaka =Kanghishunpegnaka. x 

Kao-ké’-owai = Aokeawai. 

Kapatci’/tcin, Kapatsitsan =Kapachihin. 

Kapilano =Homulchison. 

Karaler, Karalit =Hskimo. 

Karig8stes = Karigouistes. 

Kar-luk-wees = Kalokwis. 

Karmowong =Kaumauangmiut. 

K’arussuit = Karusuit. 

Kashpugowitk = Kespoogwit. 

Kaskarorens = Tuscarora. 

Kasta kagawai, K.astak.é’/rauai = Daiyuahl-lanas. 

-Kataba =Siouan Family. 
K’a-t’a-gottiné, Kat‘a-gottiné =Kawchodinne, 


Kakouchakhi, Kakou- 
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Katce =Siksika. 
K’a-tch6é-gottiné, Katch6-Ottiné =Kawchogottine-. 
Katezie = Katsey. 
Kathlarem =Kathlaram. 
K4-ti-ya-ye-mix = Kutaiimiks. 
Kattanahaws = Kutenai. 
Kattera =Tutelo. 
Kaughnawauégas =Caughnawaga. 
Kauitchin, K.au/itcin =Cowichan. 
Kaumanang = Kaumauangmiut. 
Kawatskins =Cowichan. 
Kawchodinneh = Kawchodinne. 
Kawichen =Cowichan. 
Ka-wi-na-han =Siksika. 
Kawitchen =Cowichan. 
Kawitshin =Cowichan, Salishan Family. 
Kawitskins =Cowichan, 
Kaw-welth =Chaahl. 
K.’aya'ng = Kayung. 
Kayingehaga = Mohawk. 
Kayowgews, Kayaigue-6no" =Cayuga. 
Kayuse Creek =Cayoosh Creek. 
Kea-wit-sis = Tlauitéis. 
Kebiks = Morxtagnais. 
Kee-ches, Kee-chis = Kitzeesh. * 
Kee-chum-a-kai-lo, Kee-chum-akarlo = Kitsumgal- 
lum. 
Keek heat la =Kitkatla. 
Keen-ath-toix =Kinuhtoiah. 
Kee-nip-saim, Kee-nip-sim = Kenipsim. 
Keet-heat-la, Keethratlah =Kitkatla. 
K.é/étsé = Katsey. 
Keew-ahomomy = Tuscarora. 
Kegarnie = Kaigani. 
Keimanoeitoh = Kitlope. 
Keiscatch-ewan, Keiskatchewan =Cree.- 
Kei-u-gues =Cayuga. 
Kekalus =Tikwalus. 
Kekerannon-rounons = Nipissing. 
Kelistenos =Cree. 
Kell-aout =Halant. 
Kel-seem-aht, K.eltsma’ath =Kelsemaht. 
-Kel-ut-sah = Kilutsai. 
Kemasuit, Kemesuit =Karusuit. 
Kemsquits = Kimsquit. 
Ke/na = Kainah. 
Kenabeca, Kenabes = Norridegewock. 
Kenaians, Kenaizer =Athapascan Family. 
Kehath tui ex =Kinuhtoiah. 
Kenchenkies = Kinagingeeg. 
Kenebecke Indeans, Kenebeke = Norridgewock. 
Ke-nish-te/no-wuk, Ke-nis-te-noag, Kenistenoo, 
Kenistenos =Cree. ; 
Kennebeck Indians, Kennebecks, Kennebeki = Nor- 
ridgewock, 
Ke-noushay, Ke-no-zha =Kenozhe. 
Kentsia, Kentsio =Kente. 
Ke-nunctioni =Iroquois. 
‘Kéo Haadé =Aokeawai. 
Keope-e-no = Koprino. 
Kequeloose =Tikwalus. 
Ké-ques-ta =Kikwistok. 
Keralite =Eskimo. 
Kerem-eeos, Keremeoos, Keremeus, Kerémya’uz = 
Keremeos. 
Keroopinough. =Koprino. 
Kertani =Lower Kutenai. 
Keshase = Kitzeesh. 
Keshpugowitk, Kespoogwituna’k = Kespoogwit. 
Ket-a-Mats = Kitimat. 
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Ket-an-dou = Kitunto. 

Ketchegamins, Ketchigamins, Ketehigamins = Kit- 
chigami. 

Ketlane = Kitlani. 

Ketoonokshelk = Kitwinshilk. 

Ke’tsi = Katsey. 

Ket-wiik-ci-pa = Kitwilksheba. 

Ketyagoos = Kittizoo. 

K’exerten = Kekerten. 

Méy®r-hwotg>t =Keyerhwotket. 

’*Keztce = Kezche. 

Kfweé-tpa-Gottiné = Kiwetragottine. 

Khahkhahtons, Khakhatons, Khakhatonwan= 
Chippewa. . 

Khantkh =Goch. 

Kha-t’a-ottiné, Khatpa-Gottine =Kawchodinne. 

Kha-tché-gottiné =Kawchogottine. 

Khenipsim, Khenipsin = Kenipsim. 

Khina Hiaadé = Haena. 

Khiondaésahan = Ekiondatsaan. 

Khionontatehronon, Khionontaterrhonons =Tio- 
notati. 

Kioetoa =Khioectoa. 

| Kiim-in-ah’ =Tahltan. 

_ Kiaknukmiut =Kinipetu: 

 Kianodsili = Kianusili. 

_ Kiaw-pino =Koprino. 

 Kichesipiiriniouek, Kichesipiriniwek = Kichesipi- 
rini. 

_ Kiddan =Skedans. 

_ Kidelik =Kidnelik. 

 Kiganis, Kigarnee, Kigenes = Kaigani. 

 Kigiktas’myut =Kigiktagmiut. 

: Kignuamiut = Kinguamiut. 

-Kigukhtagmyut =Kigiktagmiut. 

_ Kiimilit =Eskimo. 

_ Kikkerton =Kekerten. 

Kiksan = Kitksan. 

_ Kikwistog = Kikwistok. 

Ki’lat =Tsimshian. 

_Kilawalaks = Kitlakdamix. 

Kil-cah-ta = Kitkahta. 

_ Kilgat =Tsimshian. 

 Kilgonwah =Kitwinga. 

_ Kil-hai-oo =Skidegate. 

Kill Close By = Nitotsiksisstaniks. 

Ki lin i¢ myut =Kilinigmiut. 

 Kilisteno, Kilistinaux, Kilistinon =Cree. 

_Kilistinons Alimibegouck = Alimibegouek. 

Kilistinos, Kilistinous =Cree. 

Kil-kait-hadé =Hlgahet. 

_ Kilkat =Tsimshian. 

‘Killestinoes, Killini, Killisteneaux, Killistenoes, 

Killistinaux, Killistini, Killistinoer, Killistinoes, 

 Killistinons, Killistinous, Killistins =Cree. 

Kill, on, chan, Killoosa, Killowitsa =Kilutsai. 

Kilismaht =Kelsemaht. 

Killatsar, Kilootsa = Kilutsai. 

‘Kil-pan-hus, Kilpaulus =Kilpanlus. 

_Kilsimat = Kelsemaht. 

_Ki/mkuitg =Kimsquit. 

Kimmocksowick = Karusuit. 

-Kimnepatoo = Kinipetu. 

Ki-na = Kainah. 

Kinabik = Kenabig. 

Kinahungik = Kinagingeeg. 

Kinakanes =Okinagan. 

) Kin-a-roa-lax, Kin-a-wa-lax =Kitlakdamix. 

Kinckemoeks = Micmac. 

K ine-ne-ai-koon =Kainah. 
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Kingawa, Kingoua =Kingua. 

Kinishtinak, Kinishtino =Cree. 

Kinisquit, Kinisquitt =Kimsquit. 

Kinisteneaux, Kinistinaux, Kinistineaux, Kinisti- 
noes, Kinistinons, Kinistinuwok =Cree. 

Kinkhankuk, Kin-nach-hangik, Kinnakangeck = 
Kinagingeeg. 

Kinnato-iks = Kinuhtoiah. 

Kinnebeck Indians = Norridgewock. 

Kinnepatu, Kinnipetu =Kinipetu. 

Kinnewoolun = Kitlakdamix. 

Kinnstoucks =Kinuhtoiah. | 

Ki’-no = Kainah. 

Kinonchepiirinik, Kinonchepirinik = Keinouche. 

Kinongeouilini.= Nameulini. 

Kindja" =Kenozhe. 

Kinouché, Kinouchebiiriniouek, Kinounchepiriné 
= Keinouche. 

Kinsaatin = Kwilchana. 

Kinstenaux, Kinstinaux =Cree. 

Kioetoa = Khioetoa. 

Kioosta = Kiusta. 

Kirhawsguagh Roanu = Karhagaghrooney. 

Kiristinon =Cree. 

Kisalas = Kitsalas. 

Kischigamins = Kitchigami. 

Kisch-pach-1l4-6ts = Kishpachlaots. 

Kis-ge-gas, Kisgegos, Kis-go-gas = Kishgagass. 

Kish-a-win = Kaisun. 

Kishgahgahs, Kishke-gas = Kishgagass. 

Kish-pi-youx, Kish-pi-youx = Kispiox. 

Kishpochalots, Kishpokalants = Kishpachlacts. 

Kiskasgahs = Kishgagass. 

Kislistinons =Cree. 

Kis-pa-cha-laidy, Kispachlohts = Kishpachlaots. 

Kispaicohs, Kispiax, Kispyaths, Kispyox = Kispiox 

Kissgarrase, Kiss-ge-gaas = Kishgagass. 

Kisteneaux =Cree. 

Kitadah =Kitunto. 

Kitalaska = Kitsalas. 

Kitamah, Kitamaht, Kitamat, Kitamatt =Kitimat. 

Kit, an, doh =Kitunto. 

Kitangataa =Kitangata. 

Kitans =Gituns. 

Kitatels = Kitkatla. 

Kitawn =Kitahon. - 

Kitax = Kitaix. 

Kit-cathla =Kitkatla. 

Kitch-a-clalth =Kitsalthlal. — 

Kitchatlah =Kitkatla. 

Kitche kla la = Kitsalthlal. 

Kitchem-kalem =Kitsumgallum. 

Kitchigamich, Kitchigamick =Kitchigami. 

Kitchimkale =Kitsumgallum. 

Kitchu lass =Kitsalas. 

Kitcoonsa = Kitwinga. 

Kitestues = Kittizoo. 

Kitha-ata =Kitkahta. 

Kit-hai-udss hade =Hlgaui. 

Kithatla =Kitkatla. 

Kithigami = Kitchigami. 

Kithkatla =Kitkatla. 

Kitiga’/ru = Kitegareut. 

Kit-ih-shian =Kitksan. 

Kitinahs =Kitanmaiksh. 

Kitistzoo =Kittizoo. 

Kitkaata, Kitkada, Kitkaét =litkahia. 

Kitkagas = Kishgagass. 

Kitkaht, Kitkathla, Kit-kats =Kitkahta. 
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Kithkathla, Kit-khall-ah, Kitkathla, Kit-khatla = 
Kitkatla. 
Kit-ksum, Kit-ksun =Kitksan. 
Kitlacdamax, Kitlach-damak, Kitlach-damax = 
Kitlakdamix. 
Kitlan, Kitlan Kilwilpeyot =Kitlani. 
Kitlatamox, Kitlax =Kitlakdamix. 
Kitloop, Kitlop =Kitlope. 
Ki'tona’ Oa = Kutenai, Upper Kutenai. 
Kitoonitza =Kitkatla. 
Kits-ach-14-al’ch = Kitsalthlal. 
Kitsagas = Kishgagass. 
Kitsagatala =Kitsalthlal. 
Kitsalass, Kitsallas =Kitsalas. 
Kitseesh = Kitzeesh. 
Kitseguecla, Kitse-gukla =Kitzegukla. 
Kit-se-lai-so, Kitselassir, Kitsellase = Kitsalas. 
Kitsenelah, Kit-se-quahla, Kit-se-quak-la =Kitze- 
gukla. 
Kits-ge-g00s, Kits-g0-gase = Kishgagass. 
Kitsigeuhlé, Kitsiguchs, Kitsiguhli =Kitzegukla. 
Kits-iisch, Kitsis =Kitzeesh. 
Kitspayuchs, Kits-piouse, Kits-pioux, Kits-piox = 
Kispiox. 
Kitspukaloats = Kishpachlaots. 
Kits-pyonks = Kispiox. 
Kits-se-quec-la =Kitzegukla. 
Kitsumkalem, Kitsumkalum =Kitsumgallum. 
Kitswingahs = Kitwinga. 
Kitswinscolds = Kitwinskole. 
Kittak = Kitaix. 
Kit-ta maat. Kittamarks, Kit-ta-muat = Kitimat. 
Kitt-and6 = Kitunto. 
Kit-ta-was =Cumshewa. 
Kitté-ga-re-ut, Kitte-garrce-oot, 
Kitegareut. 
Kit-tek, Kitten, Kit-tex =Kitaix. 
Kittimat = Kitimat. 
Kit-tiszi, Kit-tist-zi = Kittizoo. 
Kittléan = Kitlani. 
Kitt-lope = Kitlope. 
Kit-too-nuh’-a = Kutenai. 
Kittralchla = Kitkatla. 
Kittumarks = Kitimat. 
Kituanaha, Kitunaha =Kitunahan Family, Kutenai. 
Kitunana, Kituna’xva = Kutenai. 
Kitwancole, Kit-wan-cool =Kitwinskole. 
Kitwanga, Kit-wang-agh, Kitwangar = Kitwinga. 
Kitwanshelt = Kitwinshilk. 
Kit-will-coits; Kitwill quoitz = Kitwilgioks. 
Kit, will, su, pat = Kitwilksheba. 
Kit-win-gach =Kitwinga. 
Kitwint-shieth, Kitwintshilth = Kitwinshilk. 
Kit-wulg-jats = Kitwilgioks. 
Kit-walkse-bé =Kitwilksheba. 
Kitwunga = Kitwinga. 
Kit-wun-kool = Kitwinskole. 
Kityagoos = Kittizoo. 
Kitzilas, Kit-zilass = Kitsalas. 
Kit-zim-gay-!um =Kitsumgallum. 
Kiukuswéskitchimi-fik =Malecite. 
Kk'a-lon-Gottiné = Kraylongottine. 
Kkpapipa-Gottiné = Krayiragottine. 
Kkpaylon-Gottiné =Kraylongottine. 
Kkpayttchare ottiné =Kawchodinne. 
Kkay-tpdle-Ottine-Kkpest’ aylé-kké ottiné =Atha- 
baska. 
K’kwa’kum = Kukwakum. 
Klaamen =Sliammon. 
Klackarpun = Ntlakyapamuk. 


Kit-te-s4-ru = 
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Klahars = Klahosaht. 

Klah-oh-quaht =Clayoquot. 

Klahoose =Clahoose. 

Klahoquaht =Clayoquot. 

Klahose, Klahous =Clahoose. 

Klah-wit-sis =Tlauitsis. 

Kla-ma-took = Klamatuk. 

Kla-oo-qua-ahts, Kia-oo-quates =Clayoquot. 

Klapatci’tcin = Kapachichin. 

Klarkinos = Klaskino. 

Klashoose =Clahoose. 

Klas’-kaino, Klass-ki-no = Klaskino.. 

Klatawars = Klatanars. 

Klat-ol-klin = Katshikotin. 

Klatolseaquilla =Tlatlasikoala. 

Kla-wit-sis, Kla-wi-tsush =Tlauitsis. 

Klay-cha-la-tinneh, Klay-tinneh =Thlingchadinne, 

Klay quoit =Clayoquot. 

Klech-ah’-mech, Klick-um-cheen, Klickunacheen 
=Tlkamcheen. 

Klin-tchanpe, Klin-tchonpéh =Lintchanre 

Klistinaux, Klistinons, Klistinos =Cree. 

Klo-a-tsul-tshik’ =Tutchonekutchin. 

Kl’o-ke-ottiné, K16-kké-Gottiné, K16-kké-ottiné = 
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Klokegottine. 
Klé-ven-Kouttchin, Klo-vén-Kuttchin =Tukkuth- 
kutchin. : 


Klowitshis =Tlauitsis. 

Klue, Klue’s Village =Kloo. 

Klusklus =Tluskez. 

Knaut =Kuaut. 

Kneestenoag =Cree. 

Knife Indians =Esbataottine, Ntlakyapamuk. 

Knisteaux, Knistenaus, Knistenaux, Knisteneau, 
Knisteneaux, Knisteneux, Knisteno, Knistenoos, 
Knistinaux, Knistineaux, Knistinos =Cree. 

Knives = Ntlakyapamuk. 

Koa/antrl =Kwantlen. 

Koakramint = Koksoagmiut. 

K.’oa’la =Hoya. 

K..’oa’pa = Koapk. 

Koaskuna’ =Koiskana. 

Kéchéché Wenenewak =Kojeje-wininewug. 

Kodenees = Kutenai. 

Kodhell-vén-Kouttchin =Kwitchakutchin. ~ 

Koeetenays =Kutenai. 

Koetenais, Koetenay, Koetinays =Kutenai. 

Kdilte’na = Kwilchana. 

K.’0’k.aitq =Kokaitk. 

KOkEnii’k’ke =Okinagan. 

Kokesailah = Koksilah. 

Koksoagmyut, Koksoak Innuit =Koksoagmiut. 

Kok-wai-y-toch = Kokaitk. 

K..’6’m’ enog = Komenok. 

K.dm0’tes = Komkutis. 

K .’d/mkyitis =Komkyutis. 

K.36’moks, Ko-mookhs =Comox. 

Komux =Comox. 

K8naS8ons = Kounaouons. 

Ko-ne-a-kun =Comiakin. 

Koniata =Tonihata. 

Konjagen =Eskimauan Family. 

Konkhandeenhronon =Conkhandeenrhonon. 

Konoshioni, Konossioni = Iroquois. 

Kontarea. =Contarea. 

Konuaga =Caughnawaha. 

Konungzi Oniga =Iroquois. 

Koochin = Kutchin. 

Kook-wai-wai-toh = Kokaitk. 

Koona =Skedans. 
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Koo-sam =Husam. 
Kooskimo = Koskimo. _ 
Koot =Got. 

Kootames, Kootamies, 

Kootanie = Kutenai. 
Koo-tchin’ = Kutchin. 
Kootenai = Kitunahan Family. 

Kootenai, Kootenaies, Kootenay, Kootenia =Kut- 
enai. 

Kootenuha = Kitunahan Family. 

Koote-nuha, Kootones, Kootoonais = Kutenai. 

Kopachichin = Kapachichin. 

Kopagmut, Kopag-mit, Koping-metin = Kopagmiut. 

Koquahpilt = Koquapilt. 

Koqueightuk = Kokaitk. 

Koquitan =Coquitlam. 

Ko-‘se-a-te’-nyo® =Cayuga. 

Kosimo, Kos-keemoe, Koskeemos, K.osk.é/moa, 

Koskiemo, Késki-mo, Kos-ki-mu, Koskumos = 

Koskimo. 

Kotakoutouemi =Otaguottouemin. 

Kotchitchi-wininiwak =Kojejewininewug. 

_ Ko-té-yi-miks = Kutaiimiks. 

K8ax8ax8chiouets, K8ax8chi8ets, Koiiakoiiikotiesi- 

otek, Kouakouikouesiwek =Wakouingouechiwek. 

Kouas = Kawas. 

- Kougotis = Komkutis. 

Kouksoarmiut = Koksoagmiut. 

Koumchaouas =Cumshewa. 

_ K8na8ons = Kounaounons. 

Koutaines, Koutanis, Koutonais =Kutenai. 
Kowailchew, Kow-ait-chen, Kowitchans, Kowit- 
sin =Cowichan. 

Kowmook = Comox. 

_ Kow-welth =Chaahl. 

Ko-yo-konk-ha-ka =Cayuga. 
Kpikeptalopméut =Ugjulirmiut. 

_Kpagmalit, Kpagmalivéit, Kpagmalivéit, Kpama- 
lit, Kpavafiaptat, Kpoteyopéut =Kitegareut. 
_ Krees, Kricqs, Kriés, Kriqs, Kris, Kristenaux, Krist- 
F eneaux, Kristinaux, Kristino =Cree. 

q Kroaout, Kualt, Kuant =Kuaut. 

Kichin = Kutchin. 

Kueh’a = Komoyue. 

. Kuenytigu-haka =Cayuga. 

_ Kué’qa =Kueha, Komoyue. 

_ Kué’xa =Komoyue. 

_Kué’xamut =Guetela. 

_ Kuicha =Komoyue. 

| Kui-much-qui-toch =Kimsquit. 
Kuinskanaht =Koiskana. 

_ Kuisaatin =Kwilchana. 

_ Kukhpagmiut =Kopagmiut. 

_ Kukuth-kutchin =Tukkuthkutchin. 

_ Kuldé, Kuldoe =Kauldaw. 


| Ku-lees, Ku-leets = Kulleets. 

Kulkuis&ala = Koksilah. 

-Kum-cutes, Kumkewtis = Komkyutis. 
_Kumshahas, Kumshewa, Kumshiwa =Cumshewa. 
_K.,u’na =Skedans. 


_K.,unaké’owai = Kona-kegawai. 
Kunéni =Nahane. q 
Kun 184’nas = Kuna-lanas. 
Kénmf’d’ lift =Kangmaligmiut. 
Kungit =Gunghet-haidagai. 
Ku/nu-haya’nu =Potawatomi. 


Kootanaise, Kootanay, 


) Ktin-tin-ah’ =Tabltan. 
Kunxit =Gunghet-haidagai. 
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Kudé6lt-e =Kwantlen. 
Kupdfimiun, Kurvik = Kopagmiut. 
Kus-ché-o-tin = Kezche. 
Kus-ke-mu = Koskimo. 
Kuspélu = Kutenai. 
Kusta Haadé = Kiusta. 
Kustsheotin =Kezche, 
KiGitaki =Chippewa. 
K@ taki =Ottawa. 
Kutanas, Kitani =Kutenai. 
Kutani, Kutanis =Kitunahan Family. 
Kutch’-4-kitch’-in =Kwitchakutchin. 
Kutcitciwininiwag =Kojejewininewug. 
Kutenae, Kutenay, Kutnehi’, Katona, Kutonacha, 
Kutona’qa, Kutonas = Kutenai. 
Ku-t’qin, Kutshi, Kutshin =Kutchin. 
Kuytku-haga =Cayuga. 
Kuzlakes =Tluskez, 
Kwa ’g.ul, Kwagutl, Kwahkewlth =Kwakiutl. 
Kwahnt-len Kwaitlens = Kwantlen. 
Kwakiool, Kwakiutl =Wakashan Family, Kwakiutl. 
Kwakoom = Kukwakum. 
Kwa-kuhl =Kwakiutl. 
Kwakwakouchionets = Wakouingouechiwek. 
Kwa-le-cum, Kwan-le-cum =Saamen. 
Kwantlin, Kwantlum, Kwantlun =Kwantlen. 
Kwashillas, Kwasila =Goasila. 
Kwat-kewlth = Kwakiutl. 
Kwat-seno, Kwats’énoq, Kwatsino, Kwat-xi-no= 
Quatsino. 
Kwauaenoq, Kwa-wa-ai-nuk, Kwa-wa-a-nuk =Gu- 
auaenok. 
Kwaw-kewlth =Kwakiutl. 
Kwaw-kwaw-apiet, Kwawkwawapilt =Koquapilt. 
Kwaw-kwelch =Kwakiutl. 
Kwaw-ma-chin =Quamichan. 
Kwawshila, Kwaw-she-lah =Goasila. 
Kwawt-se-no =Quatsino. 
Kwe-ah-kah = Komoyue. 
Kwe-ah-kah Saich-kioie-tachs = Kueha. 
Kwédéch” = Mohawk. 
K.we’k.sdt’énog = Koeksotenok. 
Kwé’tEla =Tsimshian. 
Kwi-ah-kah =Komoyue. 
Kwick-so-te-no = Kceksotenok. 
Kwiha = Kueha. 
Kwikotlem =Coquitlam. 
Kwiksot’enoqg, Kwik-so-tino = Koeksotenok., 
Kwi’kwitlEm =Coquitlam. 
Kwitchia-Kutchin, Kwitcha-Kuttchin = Kwitcha- 
kutchin. 
Kwois-kun-a’ = Koiskana. 
Kwout = Kuaut. 
Kwun Haade =Skedans. 
Kwun Lennas = Kuna-lamas. 
Kyahuntégate, Kyahwilgate =Keyerhwotket. 
Kya/nusla = Kianusili. 
Kygani = Kaigani. 
Kysami =Skittagetan Family. F 
Kyganies, Kygany, Kygargey, Kygarney =Kaigani. 
Ky’ia’st’a = Kiusta. 
Ky6’p’énog = Koprino. 
Kyristin8ns =Cree. 
Kyspyox = Kishpachlaots. 
Laa’/laqsEnt’aid, La’alaxsEnt’aid = Laalaksentaio. 
Laaluis =Tlaaluis. 
Lac de deux Montagne, Lac des deux Montagnes = 
Oka. 
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Lac la Pluie Indians =Kojejewininewug. 
Lachalsap =Lakkulzap. 
Lack-al-sap =Lakkulzap. 
Lackweips = Lakweip. 
La Cloche =Chibaouinani. 
La Conception =Ossossane. 
Laek que lib la, =Lekwiltok. 
La Have, La Heve =Lahave. 
Laich-kwil-tacks =Lekwiltok. 
Lake Indians =Lower Kutenai, Senijextee. 
Lake of the Two Mountains =Oka. 
Lake Winnipeg band = Nibowisibiwinininiwak. 
La’kuilila =Walas Kwaskiutl. 
Lalachsent’aid =Laalaksentaio. 
Laqsé =Haailakyemae. 
La’ Lasiqoala, La’ Lasiqwala =Tlatlasikoala. 
Lamatan = Huron. 
La Montagne = Onondaga. 
Lean =Higan. 
- Langley =Kwantlen. 

La Pienés House Indians =Tukkuthkutchin. 

La Prairie de la Madelaine, La Prairie de la Mag- 
delaine =La Prairie. 

Laq’uyi’p =Lakweip. 

La Rochelle =Ossossane. 

Lia’sqténox" = Klaskinc. 

LAtiléntasks = Adirondack.- 

Lau ‘itsis =Tlauitsis. 

La’ xsé = Haailakyemae. 

Lax-skik =Kloo. 

Leapers =Chippewa. 

L’Ecoree =Kcorce. 

L’Ecureuil =Ecureuil. 

Leequeeltoch =Lekwiltok. 

Left hand =Assiniboin. 

LEk’a’mEI1 = Nicomen. 

Lékwildacz", Lé’kwiltog =Lekwiltok. 

Lé’ Lagét, ‘Lé’ Laéte =Tletlket. 

Leméaitica =Lilmalche. 

Lenais, Lenalenape, Lenalinepies, Lenap, Lenape, 
Lenapegi, Lenappe, Lenappys, Lenawpes = Dela- 
ware. 

Lenekees =Seneka. 

Lenelenape, Lenelenoppes, Lenepee, Leni-Lenape, 
Lenna-Lenape, Lennape, Lennapewi, Lenni- 
lappe Lenni-Lennape, Lenni-Lenape, Lenno 
Lenapi, Lenno-Lennape, Lenopi, Lenoppea, Len- 
apees, Leonopi, Leonopy = Delaware. 

Leon’s Creek =Lions Creek. 

Les Caribou =Attikiriniouetch. 

Les gens des caruts =Watopapinah. 

Let-e-nugh-shonee- =Iroquois. 

Let-tegh-segh-nig-eghtee = Onondaga. 

Lgagi’-lda =Skidegate. 

Lg4-it =Skidegate, Hlgaiu: 

Lgan =Hlgan. 

Lga‘xet gitina’-i =Higahet-gitinal. 

Lga’xet-gu-la’nas = Hgahetgu-lanas. 

Lhtaten =Sekani. 

Liards Indians, Liard Slaves =Etcheridiegottine. 


Lichaltchingko =Shilekuail. * 
Li’elafi = Hlielung. 

Li/elati qé’ awa i =Hlielung-Keawai. 

Li/elam kun Inaga’ i =Hlielungkun-Inagai. 
Lienkwiltak, Liew-kwil-tah =Lekwiltok. 
Li-icks-sun =Tateke. 

Li-kwil-tah, Likwiltoh =Lekwiltok. 

Lilowat = Lillooet. 
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Linapis, Linapiwi=Linneli nopies, Linni  linapi, 
Linnilinopes, Linncepe= Delaware. 
Lintcanre =Thlingchadinne. 
Lin-tchanpé. =Lintchanre. 
Littir Girl Assiniboines =Itscheabine. 
Little Lake Shuswap =Slahaltkam. 
Little Mingoes =Huron. 
Little Nation of the Aigonquins = Weskarini. 
Little Robes =Inuksiks. 
Little Sushwap, Little Shuswap Lake, Little Sus- 
wap Lake =Kuaut. 
Lix si/ wee = Kliksiwi. 
Lkalamix =Kedlamik. 
Lkamtci’n =Tlkamcheen. 
Lkamtci/nEmux =Lytton band. 
L’ka-tco =Ilkatsho. 
Lké/nal =Cumshewa. 
Lka-men, Lku/ngrn =Songish. 
Lieni-lenapés = Delaware. 
Li-mache, Li-mal-che =Lilmalche. 
Lock-qua-lillas = Walas Kwakiutl. 
Lo’kuili‘la =Komkyutis. 
Lo Lowé’q =Klukluuk. 
Lone Eaters = Nitawyiks. 
Longs Cheveux = Nipissing. 
Loochoos =Kutchin, Loucheux. 
Loquilt Indians = Lillocet. 
Lorett, Loretta =Lorette. 
Lorette =Sault au Recollet. 
Loretto =Lorette. 
Louches = Tukkuthkuthcin. 
Loucheux =Kutchin, Nakotchokutchin. 
Loucheux-Batards = Nellagottine. 
Louchioux = Kutchin, Loucheux. 
Louchioux proper =Tukkuthkutchin. 
Louchoux =Loucheux, Kutchin. 
Loups = Delaware. 
Lower Algonkins = Montagnais. 
Lower Kootanais, Lower Kootanie, Lower Koot- 
enay =Lower Kutenai. 
Lowland Dogs =Thlingchadinne. 
L’tat-’tenne =Sekani. 
Ltaoten, Lta-utenne, Ltavten =Tautin. 
Lthagild =Skidegate. 
Lth’ait Lennas =Hlgahetgu-lanas. 
Ltha-koh-’tenne, bthan-’tenne =Tautin. 
Lthyhellun, Kiiwe =Hlielung-keawai. 
Litkatimii’x =Ntlakyapamuk. 
Lurcee =Sarsi. 
Lus’kez =Tluskez. 
Lxifigen =Songish. 
Lyach-sun, Lyacksum, Lyacksum =Tateke. 
Lytton =Tlkamcheen. 


Maa’mtag.ila =Maamtagyila. 
Maaquas = Mohawk. 
Maasets = Masset. 
Macaiyah, Macayah =Nkya. 
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Machakandibi, Machandibi, Machantiby = Micha- 


condibi. 
Machias Tribe, Machies tribe =Passamaquoddy. 
MacKenzie River Eskimo = Kopagmuit. 
MacKenzie’s River Louchioux =Nakotchokutchin. 
Mackwaes, Mackwasii, Mackwes = Mohawk. 
McLeod’s Lake =Kezonlathut. 
Macqs, Macquaas, Macquaaus =Mohawk. 
Macquaejeet =Beothukan Family. 
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Macquas, Macquaus, Macques, Macquess = Mohawk 

Macqui = Matsqui. 

Macquis, Macquiss = Mohawk. 

Madaouaskairini = Matawachkarini. 

Madocteg =Medoctec. 

Maechibaeys = Mohawk. 

Magalib6 =Maguhleloo. 

Mahacks, Mahacqs, Mahakas, Mahakes Mahakin- 
baas, Mahakinbas, Mahakobaas, Mahaks, Ma- 
hakuaas, Mahakuase, Mahakuasse, Mahakwa, 
Mahaukes = Mohawk. 

Mah-een-gun =Myeengun. 

Mah-ma-lil-le-kulla, Mah-ma-lil-le-kullah, Mah- 
matiileculaats =Mamalelekala. 

Mahnesheet = Malecite. 

Mahnég =Mong. 

Mahogs = Mohawk. 

Mahongwis = Iroquois. 

Mah-tee-cetp, Mahtilpi, Mahtulth-pe =Matilpe. 

Ma’‘ingan =Mingan. 

Ma’-ingan, Ma.i.ngan =Mycengun. 

Maisqui = Matsqui. 

Maitifis = Metis. 

Makadewana-ssidok =Siksika. 

Makquas, Makwaes = Mohawk. 

Malacite = Malecite. 

Mal-a-hut = Malakut. 

Ma’lakyilatl =Spukpukolemk. 

Malamechs, Malanas =Marameg, 

Malecetes, Maléchites = Malecite. 

Ma ‘léléqala =Mamalelekla. 

Ma‘ jeqatl =Malakut. 

Malesit, Malicetes, Malicites, Malisit = Malecite. 

Ma-li =Male 


| Mamakataé/wana-sita‘ak =Siksika, 


Mamaleilakitish, Mamaleilakulla, Ma’malék-ala, 
Ma’maléléqala, Mama-lil-a-cula, Mama-lil-li- 
kulla, Ma’me-li-li-a-ka, Mam.-il-i-li-a-ka = 
Mamalelekala. 

Mamskey = Matsqui. 

Mamikiwininiwag, 
wug. 

Manelopec, Ma-ne-to-pa, Ma-ne-to-par =Watapo- 
pinah. 

Maneus = Malecite. 

Mang = Mong. 

Mangeurs de Cariboux = Etheneldeli. 

Mank = Mong. - 

Manna-woustit, Man-oh-ah-sahts, Ma/ndosath, 
Manosit = Manosaht. 

Mantopanatos = Assiniboin. 

Mantoue, Mantouecks, Mantouek, Mantoueouec = 
Mundua. 

Mantuas = Munsee, 

_ Many Medicines = Motahtosiks. 

Maqaise, Maqas, Maquaas, Maquaes, Maquaese, 
Maquais, Maquaise, Maquas, Maquasas, Maquase, 
Maquash, Maquass, Maquasse, Maquees, Maques, 
Maquese, Maqueses, Maquess, Maquesyes, 

; Maquez, Maquis, Maquoas, Maquois = Mohawk. 

_ Marachité, Marashites, Marechites, Mareschites, 

Marisizis = Malecite. 


Ma-mikiyiniwak =Mamikinini- 


_ Mar-ma-li-la-cal-la =Mamalelekala. 

Mar-til-par = Maltipe. 

Masawomekes =Iroquois. 

_ Ma-se-sau-gee = Missisauga. 

] Mashkegonhyrinis, Mashkegons, 
Maskegon. 
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Mashquaro = Muskwaro. 

Masiassuck = Missiassik. 

Mas-ka-gau, Maskego, Maskegonehirinis, Maské- 
gous, Maskégowuk, Maskigoes, Maskigonehiri- 
nis = Maskegon. 

Maskouaro, Masquarro =Muskwaro. 

Masquikoukiaks, Masquikoukioeks =Maskegon. 

Massakiga = Arosaguntacook. 

Massasagues, Massasaugas, Massasoiga = Missi- 
sauga. ; : 

Massassuk = Missiassik. 

Massawamacs, Massawomacs, Massawomecks, 
Massawomees, Massawomekes, Massawonacks, 
Massawonaes =Iroquois. 

Masseets = Masset. 

Massesagues = Missisauga. 

Massett, Massetta, Massettes, Mas hade =Massct. 

Massinagues = Missisauga. 

Massowomeks =Iroquois. 

Mataki’/la = Maamtagyila. 

Mataouachkariniens, Matacfakirinouek, Mata- 
ouchkairini, Mataouchkairinik, Matacuchkairi- 
niouek, Mataouchkairiniwek, Mataouchkarini = 
Matawachkarini. 

Mataoitiriou, Mataovan = Mattawa. 

Matassins = Mistassin. 

Matawachkairini, Matawachwarini =Matawachka- 
rini. 

Matawang, Matawin =Mattawa. 

Match-clats = Muchalat. 

Matchedach = Matchedash. 

Mat-che-naw-to-waig, Matchinadoaek =Iroquois. 

Match-itl-aht =Muchalat. 

Matechitache, Matchitashk = Matchedash. 

Matelpa, Matelthpahs, Ma-tilh-pi, Ma‘tilpis= 
Matilpe. 

Matopel0’tni =Three Rivers. 

Matou-ouescarini = Matawachkarini. 

Mattassins = Mistassin. 

Matu-és’-wi skitchni-na-ak = Micmac. 

Mat-ul-pai = Matilpe. 

Mausguawogs, Mauhauks, Maukquogges = Mohawk. 

Mau-os-aht =Manosaht. 

Mauquaoys, Mauquas, Mauquauogs, Mauquaw, 
Mauquawog, Mauquawos, Mauques = Mohawk. 

Mauvais Monde =Ettchaottine. 

Mauvais Monde des Pieds Noirs =Sarsi. 

Mawhakes, Mawhauogs, Mawhawkes, Mawques = 
Mohawk. 

Mechimacks = Micmac 

Medocktack, Medocteck, Medoctek, Medoctet, 
Médocthek, Medoktek, Medostec =Medoctec. 

Meendua = Mundua. 

Meesee-Contee, Meesucontu =Amaseconti. 

Meethco-thinyoowuc =Kainah 

Me-giz-ze, Me-gizzee =Omegeeze. 

Mesguak, Mesual, Megue = Mohawk. 

Mesum, Mesgtimawaach = Micmac. 

Megwe = Mohawk. 

Mehethawas =Cree. 

Melecites, Melicite, Meiisceet =Malecite. 

Mel’oopa = Nawiti. 

Mém-koom-lish =Memkumlis, 

Memruncook = Memramcook. 

Menatopa = Watopapinah. 

Me-nau-zhe-tau-naung, Me-nau-zhe-taw-naun = 
Menawzhetaunaung. 


Menché6n = Huron. 
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Mengua, Mengues, Menguy, Mengwe, Mengwee, 
Menéwi = Iroquois. 

Men of the Woods = Nopeming. 

Mequa = Mohawk. 

Merimichi, Merrimichi = Miramichi. 

Mesasagah = Missisauga. 

Meskigouk = Maskegon. 

Messagnes, Messagues, Messasagas, Messasagies, 
Messasagoes, Messasagues, Messasaugues, Messas- 
sagas, Messassagnes, Messassagues = Missisauga. 

Messawomes = Iroquois. 

Messesagas, Messesagnes, Messesago, Messesag- 
ues, Messessagues, Messessaques = Missisauga. 

Messiasics = Missiassik. 

Messinagues, Messisagas, Messisages, Messisagues, 
Messisaugas, Messisaugers, Messissagas, Messis- 
sauga, Messissauger = Missisauga. 

Mestigos, Mestizo = Metis. 

Metlah Catlah, Metlahkatlah, Metlakahtla = Met- 
lakaila. 

Michalits =Muchalat. 

Michesaking = Missisauga. 

Michinipicpoet =Etheneldeli. 

Michisagnek = Missisauga. 

Michiskoui = Missiassik.. , 

Mich-ia-its =Muchalat. 

Michmacs = Micmac. 

Mickemac, Mickmacks, 
Micmaks = Micmac. 

Mictawayans = Mishtawayawininiwak. 

Miggaamacks = Micmac. 

Mi’gisi, Migizi =Omegeeze. 

Mikemak = Micmac. 

Mikikoues, Mikikoiiet = Nikikouek. 

Mi’/kina’k = Mikonoh. 

Mikmacs, Mikmak = Micmac. 

Mikouvachakhi = Miskouaha. 

Milbauks-chim-zi-ans =Tsimshian. 

Milicetes, Milicite =Malecite. 

Millbank Indians, Millbank Sound Indians =Bella- 
bella. 

Mincees, Minci = Munsee. 

Minckquas, Mincquaas =Iroquois. 

Minetares of the Prairie =Atsina. 

Mingaes, Mingoe, Mingos, Mingwee =Iroquois. 

Minissi = Munsee. 

Ministeneaux =Cree. 

Minitares of the Prairie, Minnetarees of Fort de 
Prairie, Minnetarees of the Plains, Minnetarees 
of the Prairie, Minnitarees of Fort de Prairie = 
Atsina. ; 

Minquaas, Minquaes, Minquas = [{roquois. 

Minseys, Minsimini, Minsis = Munsee. 

Mirimichy = Miramichi. 

Misiassins (Petits) = Mistassin. 

Misisaga’s, Misisagey = Missisauga. 

Misiskoui =Missiassik. — 

Misitagues = Missisauga. 

Mis-Keegces, Miskogonhirinis = Maskegon. 

Miskuakes = Miskouaha. 

Miskwadis' =Meskwadare. 

Miskwiam = Musqueam. 

Misonk = Miemissouks. 

Misqueam = Musqueam. 

Missada, Missages, Missasagas, Missasago, Missa- 
sagué, Missassago, Missassugas, Missaugees, Mis- 
sequeks, Missesagas, Missesagoes, Missesagues, 
Missesaques, Missiagos, Missinasagues = Missi- 
sauga. 

Mission Point = Restigouche. 


Mickmaks, Micmacks, 
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Missiosagaes, Missiquecks, Missisagaes, Missisages, 
Missisagis, Missisagos, Missisagues, Missisaguez, 
Missisaguys, Missisak, Missisakis, Missisaque, 
Missisaquees, Missisauges = Missisauga. 

Missiscoui, Missiskouy = Missiassik. 

Mississaga, Mississagets, Mississageyes, Mississa- 
gez, Mississagies, Mississaguas, Mississague, Mis- 
sissaguras, Mississakis, Mississaques, Mississau- 
gers, Mississauges, Mississausgies, Mississaugues, 
Mississguas Missitagues = Missisauga. 

Misstassins, Mistapnis, Mistasiniouek, Mistasire- 
nois, Mistasirinins, Mistassini, Mistassinnl, 
Mistassirinins = Mistassin. 

Mistigouche = Restigouche. 

Mistissinnys, Mitchitamou = Mistassin. 

Mizamichis = Miramichi. 

Mkatewetitéta =Siksika. 

Moacha = Yuquot. 

Moachet = Mooachaht. 

Moacks, Moak = Mohawk. 

Moassones, Moassons = Abnaki. 

MO/atcath = Mooachaht. 

Moawk = Mohawk. 

Mochomes = Delaware. 

Mockways, Mocquages, Mocquayes, Mohaakx, 
Mohacks, Mohacqs, Mohacs, Mohacques, Mo- 
haes, Mohaggs, Mohags, Mohaks, Mohage, Mo- 
haqs, Mohaques, Mohaucks, Mohaugs, Mo- 
haukes, Mohauks, Mohawcks, Mohawkes, Mo- 
hawques, Mohaws, Mohegs, Mohoakk, Mohoakx, 
Mohocks, Mohocs, Mohoges, Mohoggs, Mohogs, 
Mohokes, Mohoks, Mohoukes, Mohowaugsuck, 
Mohowawogs, Mohowks, Mohox, Mohucks, Mo- 
kaus, Mokawkes = Mohawk. 

Moncey = Munsee. : 

Mongsoa Eithynyook, Mongsoa-eythinyoowuc = 
Monsoni. 

Mons = Mous. 

Monsaunis = Monsoni. 

Monsays, Monsees, 
Munsee. 

Monsone, Monsoni = Mousonee. 

Monsonics, Monsonies, Monsounic = Monseni. 

Monsys = Munsee. 

Montagnais =Chipewyan, Nahane. 

Montagnais of Lake St. John =Chicoutimi. 

Montagnaits = Montagnais. 

Montagnardes = Montagnard. 

Montagnards =Montagnais, Montagnard. 

Montagnars = Montagnais. 

Montagnees = Chipewyan. 

Montagnes =Chipewyan, Montagnais. 

Montagnets = Montagnais. 

Montasgneurs = Onondaga. 

Montagnez =Chipewyan, Montagnais. 

Montagnois, Montagrets = Montagnais. 

Montagués =Montagnais, Onondaga. 

Montaignairs, Montaigners, Montaignes, Montai- 
génets, Montainiers, Montanaro, Montaniak = 
Montagnais. ; 

Monthees, Montheys = Munsee. 

Mont- Pelés = Monts Pelés. 

Monzoni = Monsoni. 

Mooacht-aht, Moo-cha-aht = Mooachaht. 

Moohags = Mohawk. 

Moons = Mous. 

Moonyville Saw Mills =Moodyville Saw Mills. 

Moose-deer Indians, Moose Indians, Moose River © 
Indians = Monsoni. 

Moouchaht = Mooachaht. 


Monseys, Monsi, Monsies = 
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Moquaes, Moquakues, Moquas, Moquase, Moqu- 
auks, Moquawes = Mohawk. 

Moqui =Hopi, Mohawk, Walpi. 

Moravins = Moravians. 

Moricetown =Lachalsap. 

Morisons = Monsoni. 

Moshka’u’sig =Mooshkaooze. 

Mosonique = Mousonce. 

Mosquaugsett = Mohawk. 

Mossette = Masset. 

Mo-ta’-to-sis, Mo-ta’-tdts = Motahtosiks. 

MO’tclath = Muchalat. 

Mouchatha = Mooachaht, 

Mouhaks = Mohawk. 

Mountain Assinaboins =Tschantoga. 

Mountaineer =Chipewyan. 

Mountaineers = Montagnais, Montagnard, Onondaga, 
Chipewyan. 

Mountain Indians =Chipewyan, Etagottine, Monta- 
gnais, Tenankutchin, Tutchonekutchin. 

Mountains =Chipewyan. 

Mountain Sheep Men = Abbatotine. 

Mountain Stoneys =Tschantoga. 

Mountaneers, Mountanees = Montagnais. 

Mouskouasoaks = Malecite. 

Mous-o-neeg = Mousonee. 

Mousonis = Monsoni. 

Mowaches = Mooachaht. ; 

Mowacks, Mowakes, Mowaks, =Mohawk. 

Mo-watch-its, Mowatshat =Mooachabt. ; 

Mowhakes, Mowhaks, Mowhakues, Mowhaugs, 
Mowhauks, Mowhauogs, Mowhawks, Mowhoake, 
Mowhoks = Mohawk. 

Mowitchat = Mooachaht. 

Mowquakes = Mohawk. 

Mpaktam =Npiktim. 

Muchalaht, Muchiaht = Muchalat. 

Muddy River Indians =Piegan. 

Mukkudda Ozitunnug =Siksika. 

Muk-kwaw = Makwa. 

Mukmacks = Micmac. 


‘Muk-ud-a-shib =Sheshebe. 


Muk-wah = Makwa. 

Mum-i’o-yiks = Mameoya. 

Munceys, Muncies, Muncy = Munsee. 

Munceytown = Muncey. 

Mundwa = Mundua. 

Mungwas =Iroqucis. 

Munsays, Mun-see-wuk, Munses, Munsey, Mun- 
seyis, Munsi, Munsies, Munsy = Munsee. 

Mur-til-par = Matilpe. 

Muscagoes, Musconogees, Muscononges, Mush- 
keags, Muskagoes, Mus-ka-g0-wuk, Muskeegoo, 
Muskeg, Muskeggouck = Maskegon. 

Muskegoag = Maskegon, Nopeming. 

Muskegoe, Muskegons, Muskegoo, Muskego Ojib- 
ways, Muskigo, Musk-keeg-oes =Maskegon. 

Mus-ko-t4-we-ne-wuk =Paskwawininiwug. 

Musquahanos, Musquarro =Muskwaro, 

Musquash = Wazhush. 

Musqueeam, Musqueom = Musqueam, 

Mussisakies = Missisauga. 

Miistassins = Mistassin. 

Mustees = Metis. 


Mustegans = Maskegon. 
Musteses = Metis 
Myanamak = Manumaig. 
M-Wai-ai-kai =Wiwekae. 
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Naa-anee, Na-ai’ =Nahane. 

Na-ai-ik = Naaik. 

Naane, Na-ané-ottiné, Na-an-né = Nahane. 

Naas =Chimmesyan Family. 

Naas River Indians = Niska. 

Naass =Chimmesyan Family, Salishan Family, Waka- 
shan Family. 

Nabisippi = Napisipi. 

Nachillee = Netchilirmiut. 

Nacomen = Nicomen 

Nacota = Assiniboin. 

Na-co’-tah O-see-gah =Itscheabine. 

Nadowa =Huron. 

Na-do-wagé, Nadowaig, Nadowas = Iroquois. 

Nadowé = Iroquois. 

Naehiaok =Cree. 

Naéktn = Naikun. 

Naékun k.éraua’i = Naikun-kegawai. 

Naéktn stastai’ =Nekun-stustai. 

Nagail, Nagailas Indians, Nagailer, 
Takulli. 

Na-gé-uk-tor-mé-ut, Naggiuktop-meut, 
ook-tor-mee-oot = Nageuktormiut. 

Nah.ane, Nahanés, Nahanies, Nahanies of the 
Upper-Stikine = Tahltan. 

Nahanis, Nahan-’né, Nahannie = Nahane. 

Nah’-anésténé, Naha-’tdinné =Etagottine. 

Nahathaway =Cree. 

Nahaunie, Nah-aw’-ny = Nahane. 

Nahcoktaws = Nakoaktok. 

Nah-dah-waig, Nahdooways, Nahdoways = Iroquois. 

Na-hé-ah-wuk =Sakawithininiwuk. 

Naheawak, Nahhahwuk, Nahiawah, Nahioak =Cree. 

Nah-keoock-to, Nah-keuch-to, Nah-knock-to? 
Nah-kwoch-to = Nakoaktok. 

Nah-ma-bin = Namabin. 

Nahto-tin = Nataotin. 

Nahwahta = Nakoaktok. 

Nah-witte, Nahwittis = Nawiti. 

Nahyssan =Tutelo. 

N’a/irk = Naaik. 

Naikoon = Naikun. 

Naintilic = Niantilik. 

Naiz Percez = Amikwa. 

Na-k’’ al-nas-xa’-da-i = Nakalas-hadai. 

Na-kas-le-tin = Nikozliautin. 


Nagalier = 


Naggoe- 


Nakawawa, Naka-we-wuk =Cree. 


Nakazéteo-ten = Nikozliautin. 

Na-ka-ztli = Nakraztli. 

Na-ka-ztli-tenne =Nikozliautin. 

Na’k.cartok, Nakoktaws = Nakoaktok. 

Nak.o’m¢yilisila =Nakomgilisala. 

Nakonkirhirinous = Nameuilini. 

Nakoontiooen = Nakuntlun. 

Nakoozétenne. = Nikozliautin. 

Nakotcho-Kuttchin, Na-kotchpo-onjig-Koutt- 
chin, Nakotchpo-ondjig-Kuttchin = Nakotcho- 
kutchin. 

Nakoukouhirinous = Nakkawinininiwak. 

Na-’kra-ztli-’ tenne = Nikozliautin. 

Na’kraztti =Nakraztli. 

Na-kutch-oo-un-jeeh, Na’-kitch-i’-tin-jik ki’t- 
chin = Nakotchokutchin. 

Nakwahtoh, Nakwartoq, Na’k!wax.darxs, Na’-kwok- 
to =Nakoaktok. 


Nalal se moch = Natalsemoch. 
NalatchwAniak = Norridgewock. 
Nalatsenoch =Natalsemoch. 
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Nalo-tin = Nulaantin. 

Namawinini = Nameuilini. 

Name’ = Nama. 

Nameanilieu, 
ilini. 

Naméauck = Norridgewock. 

Nanaimik, Nanainio = Nanaimo. 

Nancaushy Tine = Nikozliautin. 

Nanitch =Sanetch. 

Nanoos, Nanoose =Snonowas. 

Nanrantsoak, Nanrantsouak, Nanrants8ak, Nan- 
rantswacs, Nanrantswak = Norridgewock. 

Ndnscud-dinneh =Naskotin. 

Nantansotiak = Norridgewock. 

N&n-te-wé-ki =Seneca. 

Nantley Tine =Natliatin. 

Nantotié = Mundua. 

Naotetains = Natoatin. 

Napi-an-ottiné =Nahane. 

Napissipi = Napisipi. 

Nappa-arktok-towock = Nageuktormiut. 

Nadkyina =Lakweip. 

Na’q’oaqtéq, Naqgoartog = Nakoaktok. 

Naq6é/mgilisala, Naqom@ilis = Nakomgilisala. 

Naragooe, Naranchouak, Naranchouek, Naranga- 
wock, Narangawook = Norridgewock. 

Narankamigdok epitsik arenanbak = Abnaki. 

Narantsoak, Narantsouak, Narants8ak, Narant- 
souans, NarantsS8uk, Narantswouak, Naraut- 
souak, Narauwings = Norridgewock. 

Narent Chouan, Narentch8an, Naridgewalk, Nar- 
ridgwalik = Norridgewock. 

Nar-kock-tau = Nakoaktok. 

Narridgwalk, Narridgwock = Norridgewock. 

Nar-wah-ro = Delaware. 

Na s’a’gas qa’edra, Na saga’s xa/idaga i, Na s’a’yas 
q2’etqa = Nasagas-haidagai. 

Nascah, Nascars =Niska. 

Nascopi, Nascopie = Naskapi. 

Nascotin, Nascud, Nascud Denee, Nascud Dennies = 
Naskotin. 

Nascupi = Naskapi. 

Nashkoten = Naskotin. 

Naskantlines = Halant. 

Naskapis, Naskapit = Naskapi. 

Naskoaten, Nas-koo-tain = Naskotin. 

Naskopie, Naskopis, Naskupis = Naskapi. 

‘Na-sku-tenne = Naskotin. 

Naspapees = Naskapi. 

Naspatl, Naspatle, Naspatte =Chaicclesaht. 

Nasqf =Niska. 

Nasquapees, Nasquapicks = Naskapi. 

Nasrad-Denee = Naskotin. 

Nass =Chimmesyan Family, Niska, Wakashan Family. 

Nasse =Chimmesyan Family. 

Nasx4 =Niska. 

Na-tal-kuz =Lathakrezla. 

Nataotin = Nataotin. : 

Natashquan, Nataskouan = Natashkwan. 

Na-taw-tin = Nataotin. 

Natcotetains = Ntshaautin. 

Nate-ote-tains = Nataotin. 

Nathannas = Nahane. 

Nathehwy-withinyoowuc, 
Cree. 

Natilantin =Natliatin. 

Nation d’ Atironta =Arendahronons. 

Nation de Bois = Missisauga, Ottawa. 

Nation de la Grande Montagne =Seneca. 


NameSilinis, Namewilinis =Nameu- 


Nathé-wywithin-yu = 
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Nation de Iroquet =Ononchataronon. 

Nation de la Loutre = Nikikouek. 

Nation de la Montagne =Onondaga. 

Nation de la Pierre =Oneida. 

Nation de la Roche = Arendahronons. 

Nation de I’Isle = Kichesipirini. 

Nation de l’Ours =Attignawantan. 

Nation d’Entanaque =Attigneenongnahac. 

Nation de Petun =Tionontati. 

Nation des Chats =Erie. 

Nation des Monts pelez = Monts Pelés. 

Nation des Ours =Attignawantan. 

Nation des Porc epics = Kakouchaki. 

Nation des Sorciers = Nipissing. 

Nation du Castor =Amikwa. 

Nation du Chat = Erie. 

Nation du Feu =Potawatomi. 

Nation du Grand Rat =Cree. 

Nation du Petum =Tionontati. 

Nation du Pore-Epics =Piekouagami. 

Nation du Rocher = Arendahronons. 

Nation du Sault =Chippewa. 

Nation Neuht = Neutrals. 

Nation of Fire =Potawatomi. 

Nation of the Beaver = Amikwa. 

Nation of the great Water =Assiniboin. 

Nation of the Marshes = Monsoni. 

Nation of the Otter = Nikikouek. 

Nation of the Porcupine =Kakouchaki. 

Nation of Tobacco = Tionontati. 

Natle = Natleh. 

Natleh-hwo’tenne = Natliatin. 

Natilé-tpa-Gottine = Kawchogottine. 

Natliautin, Natlo’tenne, Natliantins = Natliatin. 

Natotin Tiné, Na-to-utenne = Nataotin. 

Natsagana = Abnaki. 

Natsilik = Netchilirmiut. 

Nattsz-kouttchin =Tukkuthkutchin. 

Natuasi, Naud-o-waig, Naudoways =Iroquois. 

Nauéte = Nawiti. 

Naurantsoiiak, Naurautsoak, Naurautsouak =Nor- 
ridgewock. 

Nauscud Dennies = Naskotin. 

Nau-tle-atin =Nailiatin. 

Nautowaig, Nautowas, Nautoway =Iroquois. 

Navidswock = Norridgewock. 

Na-wee-tee = Nawiti. 

Na yi’/ans qa’/edra, Na yii’ans qa’etqa, Na yu’ 
Ans xa/-daga-i = Nayuunshaidagai. 

Naywaunaukau-raunuvh = Missisauga. 

Nazetecten = Ntshaautin. 

N’cék’p’t = Nesikeep. 

N’cickt =Nsisket. 

Ndaton8atendi = Potawatomi. 

Ndu-tch6-ottinné =Etcheridiegottine. 

Neaquiitough = Lekwiltok. 

Ne-ar-de-on-dar-go’-war =Oneida. 

Né-a-ya-6g =Chippewa, Cree. 

Nebicerini = Nipissing. 

Necait = Niciat. 

Nechao-tin = Ntshaautin. 

Nechjilli = Netchilirmiut. 

Neconbavistes = Nekoubaniste. 

Ne coon = Naikun. 

Ne-cul-ta =Lekwiltok. 

Neds-percez = Amikwa, Ottawa. 

Neecelowes, Neecelows =Neeslous, 

Ne-e-no-il-no = Montagnais. 

Ne-g4-tcé =Chippewa. 
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E Neguia Dinais = Ntshaautin. 

Nehanes, Nehanies, Nehannee, Nehannes, Nehanni, 
Nehaunay =Nahane. 

Neharontoquoah =Oneida. 

Nehaunees = Nahane, Tutchonekutchin. 

Nehaunees of the Chilkaht River =Takutine. 

Ne-haw-re-tah-go-wah, Ne-haw-teh-tah-go =On- 
eida. 

Ne-heth-a-wa, Nehethe’-wuk, 

Nehethwa =Cree. 

Nehiroirini = Montagnais. 

Nehiyaw, Nehiyawok =Cree. 

N’@/ivk =Naaik. 

Neitchilles, Neitschillik, Neitchillit-Eskimos, Nei- 
teelik = Netchilirmuit. 

Nek.’A’/meEn = Nicomen. 

Nekaslay, Nekaslayan, Nekasly =Nikozliautin. 

Ne-kat-sap =Nkattsim. ; 

Neklakapamuk, Neklakussamuk =Ntlakyapamuk. 

Né-kon hadé = Naikun. 

Nekoubanistes, Neloubanistes =Montagnais. 

Ne-kum/-ke-lis-la = Nakomegilisala. ‘ 

Neku’n stasta-i =Nekun-stustai. 

Nekwun Kiiwé = Naikun-kegawai. 

Neloubanistes = Nekoubaniste. 

sNr/mgés, Ne’mk.ic, Ne’mgic, Némaqisch = Nimkish. 

Nénachtach =Tenaktak. 

Nenawehks, Nenawewhk, Nena Wewhok =Cree. 

Ne né not = Naskapi. 

Nensti ns = Ninstints 

Neotetains =Ntshaautin. 

Nepegigotiit = Nipisiguit. 

Neperinks, Nepesangs, Nepesinks, Nepessins Ne- 
picerinis, Nepicinquis, Nepicirenians, Nepicirin- 
iens, Nepiscenicens, Nepiseriniens, Nepisin, Ne- 
pisinguis, Nepisirini, Nepisseniniens, Nepissens, 
Nepisseriens, Nepisseriniens, Nepissings, Nepiss- 
ingues, Népissiniens, Nepissiriens, Nepissiriniens 

- =Nipissing. 

Neqa’umin = Nikaomin. 

Neridgewaik, Neridgewok, Neridgiwack, Neridg- 
wock, Neridgweck, Nerigwok, Nerridgawock, 
Nerridgewock = Norridgewock. 

Ner6’t =Nodt. 

N2sietcah =Nesietsha 

Nes-i-kip = Nesikeep. 

Neskainlith =Halant. 

Neskaupe = Naskapi. 

Nespods =Chaicclesaht. 

Nes’qdllek =Neskollek. 

Nessa8akami¢hé =Saint Francis. 

Nesykep = Nesikeep. 

Ne-ta’-ka-ski-tsi-pup’-iks =Nitakoskitsipupiks. 

Netchillik, Netchillirmiut, NetidJiwi, Netschilluk 
Innuit = Netchilirmiut. 

Netsepoyé =Siksika. 

Netsiiley =Etchaottine. 

Net-tee-lek =Netchilirmiut. 

Nettinat =Nitinat. 

Neu-chad-lits, Neuchalits, Neuchallet =Nuchatlitz. 

Neuter Nation, Neuters, Neutral Nation, Neutre 
Nation, Neutrics = Neuirals. 

Neu-wit-ties, Newatees = Nawiti. 

Newboyant = Nuvujen. 


Nekethowuck, 


Neweetee, Neweetg, Newettee =Nawiti. 
New Gold Harbour Village =Haena. 
New Gummi Lurk =Nugumiut. 
Newitlies, Newittees, Newitti = Nawiti. 
New Westminster =Skaiametl. 
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Neyiskat = Nsisket. 

Neyuning-Eit-dta = Neiuningaitua. 

Ne’yutka, Ne’yutkanonu’ndshunda =Oneida. 

Nez-Percés, Nez Percez =Amikwa. 

N-hla-kapm-uh =Ntlakyapamuk. 

N’homi’n = Nehowmean. 

N’hothotkd’as = Huthutkawedl. 

Nhumeen = Nehowmean. 

Ni-ack = Naaik. 

Niantilic = Niantilik. 

Niagonaujang =Niakonaujang. = 

Nibissiriniens = Nipissing. 

Ni-ca-o-min = Nikaomin. 

Nic-com-sin =Nkamchin. 

Ni’ciat] =Seechelt. 

Nick-el-palm =Ntlippaem. 

Nicoamen. Nicoamin = Nicomen. 

Nicohés = Dooesedoowe. 

Nicola =Nkamchin, Zoht. 

Niccla Mouth =Nkamchin. 

Nicola (Upper) =Spahamin. 

Nicomen, Nicomin =Nikacmin. 

Nicouta-meens, Nicouta-much, 
Ntlakyapamuk. 

Nigh tan =Nightasis. 

Nigh tasis =Cung. 

Nigik = Nikikouek. 

Niharuntagoa, Nibaruntaquoa, Nihatiloefiidagowa, 

Nihorontagowa = Oneida. 

Ni‘ka =Nekah. 

Ni-kai’-a =Nkya. 

Nikicouek, Nikikoues = Nikikouek. 

Nikozliantin = Nikozliautin. 

Nimkeesh, Nimkis, Nimpkish =Nimkish. 

Ninniwas =Chippewa. 

Ninstance, Ninstence = Ninstints. 

Niondago’a =Oneida. 

Niouetians = Nawiti. 

Nipeceriniens, Nipercineans, Nipicirinien, Nipi- 
sierinij = Nipissing. 

Nipisiguit, = Nipisiguit. 


Nicutemuch = 


Nipisings, Nipisingues, Nipisinks, Nipisiriniens, 

Nipissingues, Nipissins, Nipissiriniens, Nipissiri- 
nioek, Nipistingues, Nippsingues, Nipsang = 
Nipissing. 

Niscotins = Naskotin. 

Nishgar, Nishka =Niska. 

Nishmumta =Tsimshian. 

Nisigas Haadé = Nasagas-haidagai. 

Nis-kah = Niska. 

Niskahnuith, Niskainlith =Halant. 

Niskwalli =Salishan Family. 

Nisucap = Nesikeep. 

Nitchik Irinionetchs, Nitchik Irinionetz, Nit- 


chiks = Nitchequon. 
Niten aht =Nitinat- 
Ni-the-wuk =Cree. 
Nitinaht, Ni/tinath = Nitinat. 
Nitlakapamuk =Ntlakyapamuk. 
Nitlpam =Ntlippaem. 
Ni-to-atz = Lathakrezla. 
Nittanat, Nitten-aht, Nittenat, Nittinahts, Nit- 
tinat = Nitinat. 
Niunda-ko’wa =Oneida. 
Ni-wittai = Nawiti. 
Njith =Tukkuthkutchin. 
N’kai’a, Nkaih =Nkya. 
N’-kam-sheen, Nkamtci’n = Nkamchin. 
Nkamtci/nemux =Spence Bridge Band 
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Nkatsam, N’ka’tzam =Nkattsim. 

N’kau’men = Nikaomin. 

N’k.lpan = Ntlippaem. 

N’koakoaé’tk6 = Nkoeitko 

Nko/atamux = Ntlakyapamuk. 

Nkuaikin = Nkoikin. 

Nku’kG@Qmamux = Upper Thompson Indians. 

Nkumcheen, N’kum/’tcin =Nkamchin. 

N-ku-tam-euh, Nkutémixu =Ntlakyapamuk. 

Nuak.a/pamux, Niak.apamux’6’é =Lytton Band. 

Nlaqla’kitin =Ntlaktlakitin. 

N.ip’pa’em =Ntlippaem. 

Nnéa-gottine = Nigottine, 

Nné-la-gottiné, Nné-lla-Gottiné = Nellagottine. 

Nni-Gottiné, Nni-ottiné = Nigottine. 

Noapeeming = Nopeming. 

Nochways = Eskimo. 

Nod-o-waig, Nodoways, Nodswaig =Iroquois. 

Nodways = Eskimo. 

Nohannaies, Nohannie, Nohannis = Nahane. 

Noh’ hai-é = Etagottine. 

N6oh’hané, Nohhannies = Nahane. 

Nohomeen = Nehowmean. 

No-kaig, Nok’e =Noka. 

N’6kOié’kEn = Nkoikin. 

Nokumktesilla =Nakomgilisala. 

Nolongewock = Norridgewock. 

Nondages, Nontagués, Nontaguez = Onondaga. 

No"to-wa’-ka =Seneca. 

Nocchahlaht, Nooch-aht-aht, Noochahtiaht, 
Nocch-alh-laht, Nooch-artl-aht, Noochatlaht = 
Nuchatlitz. 

Noodiook = Nudlung. 

Nool-ke-o-tin = Nulaantin. 

Nootka =Mooachaht, Skittagetan Family, 
Family, Salishan Family, Yuquot. 

Nootka-Columbian = Nootka, Salishan Family, Waka- 
shan Family, 

Nootkahs =Salishan Family, Wakashan Family. 

Noo-we-tee, Noo-we-ti = Nawiti. 

» Noowook = Nuvung. 

No Parfleche = Kutaisotsiman. 

Nopemen d’Achirini, Nopometus Anineeg, Nope- 
mings, Nopemin of Achirini, Nopemit Azhinne- 
nees, Nopiming daje inini, No‘pimingtashineni- 
wag =Nopeming. : 

Noridgawock, Noridgewalk, Noridgewoc, Noridge- 
wock, Noridgwoag, Noridgwock, Norredgewock, 
Norridegwock, Norridgawock, Norridgewalk, 
Norridgowock, Norridgwak, Norridgwocks, Nor- 
ridgwog, Norridgwogg, Norrigawake, Norrige- 
wack, Norrigewock, Norrigwock, Norrijwok, 
Norriwook, Norrywok = Norridgewock. 

North Bend = Kapachichin. 

Northern =Athapascan Family, Chimmesyan Family, Es- 
kimauan Family, Koluschan Family,Skittagetan Family 

Northern Crees =Sakawithiniwuk. 

Northerners =Tahagmiut. 

Northern Indians = Etheneldeli. 

Northern People = Northern Assiniboin. 

Northern Uttawawa =Cree. 

North River, North Thompson =Chuckchuqualk. 

Norwidgewalks =Norridgewock. 

Notinnonchioni = Iroquois. 

Notre Dame de Betsiamits =Bersiamite. 

Nottawagees =Iroquois, Seneca. 

Nottawegas, Notteweges =Iroqucis. 

Nouga = Kawchodinne. 

Nouitlies = Nawiti. 

Noutka = Nootka. 


Wakashan 
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N’pek’tem = Npiktim. 

Nqa’‘ia =Nkya. 

Nqakin = Nkoikin. 

Nqa’ktko = Nkaktko. 

Nqau/min = Nikaomin. 

Nqgée’itko =Nkoeitko. 

Ngoi’‘kin, Nquakin = Nkoikin. 

Nsv/qgip = Nesikeep. 

Nsi’sqrt = Naisket. 

Nsqa’qaultrn = Nskakaulten, 

Ntaauo-tin =Nataotin. 

N’tai’‘kum =Ntekem. 

N’ ta’-k6 = Nkaktko. 

Ntcé/kus = Nchekus. 

Nté’qem =Ntekem. 

N’tlaka’pamuq, N-tla-ka-pe-mooh, Ntlakya’pa- 
mugq = Ntlakyapamuk. 

Ntsata’tko = Ntstlatko. 

Ntshaantin =Ntshaautin. 

Nu&Aka’hn = Missisauga. 

Nubenaigooching = Nopeming. 

Nuchalkmx =Nuhalk. 

Nuchimases = Newchemass. 

Nugumeute = Nugumiut. 

No/ik‘ =Nuiku. 

Nuk.a’aqmats = Nukaakmats. 

Nda’kuits = Nukits. 

Nuk wul tuk =Nakoaktok. 

Nulaantins = Nulaautin. 

Nut é‘ix = Nutltleik. 

Numa =Nama. 

Numa-bin = Namabin. 

Num-kés = Nimkish. ; 

Nun-da-wa’-o-no’, Nundawaronah, 
Nundowaéga =Seneca. 

Na’/nEmasEqAalis = Nunemasekalis. 

Nunseys = Munsee. 

Nuqa’/axmats = Nukaakmats. 

Nuqélkh, Nugalkmh =Nuhalk. 

Nuqueno = Nootka. 

Nurhantsuaks = Norridgewock. 

Nusk.’2/Istemu, Niisq!n/Ist = Nuskelst. 

Niiss-k4 = Niska. 

Nu-tca-'’tenne, Nu-tcah-’tenne = Ntshaautin. 

Nutca’tlath =Nuchatlitz. 

Nat-él =Sotsitl. 

Nutué’intskoné = Tkeiktskune. 

Nutka =Nootka, Wakashan Family. 

Na’tl’a’l, Notl’s£’l =Sotstl. 

Nutltlé’iq = Nutltleik. 

Nuvuk, Nuvukdjuag =Nuvung. 

Nuxalk =Nuhalk. 

Nu-witti = Nawiti. 

N-wa-ih = Nkaih. 

Nwa’-ka =Ontwaganha, Chippewa. 

Nx0/isten = Kanlax. 

Nx’6mi’n = Nehowmean. 

Nyakai = Nkya. 

Nyiskat = Nsisket. 

Nypissings, Nypsins = Nipissing. 

Nzis-kat, Nzyshat = Nsisket. 


Ntn'dawe’si, | 


Oadauwaus =Ottawa. 

Oakanagans, Oakinacken, Oakinagan =Okinagan. 
S8arasteg8iaks = Malecite 

6-bén-aki, Obenaquiouoit, Qbinacks = Abnaki. 
Objibways =Chippewa. 

Obstinate = Nitakoskitsipupiks. 
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Obunegos =Abnaki. 

Ochasteguin, Ochatagin, Ochataiguin, Ochategin, 
Ochateguin, Ochatequins = Huron. 

Ochelaga = Hochelaga. 

Ochelay = Hochelayi. 

O’chépe’wag =Chippewa. 

Ochessigiriniocek, Ochessigiriniouek, Ochest- 


gooetch, Ochestgouetch, Ochestigouecks = 
Oukesestigouek, 

Ochinakéin =Okinagan. 

Ochipawa, Ochipewa, Ochipoy, Ochippewais = 
Chippewa. 


Ocpack =Okpaak. 
Octagouche = Restigouche. 


Octogymists, Odahwah, Odahwaug, Odawas= 
Ottawa. 

Odchipewa, Odgiboweke =Chippewa. 

Odishkwagami, Odishkwa-Gamig, O-dish-quag- 
um-eeg, O-dish-quag-um-ees, Odishquah- 


sgumme = Nipissing. 

Odjibewais, Od-jib-wag, Odjibwas, Odjibwe, Od- 
jibwek =Chippewa. 

O’éalitq, O’ealitx =Oealitk. 

O@’Litx = Oetlitk. 

(£nné =Eskimo. 

O@’tlitq =Oetlitk. 

O€@'litx =Oetlitk. 

&tsoenhwotenne = Natliatin. 

Ogibois = Chippewa. 

Ohamiel, Ohamille =Ohamil. } 

Ohey-aht, Ohiat, Ohyaht, Ohyat, Oiatuch =Oiaht. 

Oi-cle-la =Waitlas. 

Oiogoen, Oiogoenhronnons, Oiogouan, Oiogouan- 
ronnon, Oiogouen, Oiogouenronnon, Oiogouin, 
Oiougovenes =Cayuga. 

O-je-bway, Ojeebois, Ojibaway, Ojibbewaigs, Ojib- 
beways, Ojibboai, Ojibeways, Ojibois, Ojibua, 
O-jib-wage, Ojibwaig, Ojibwas, O-jib-wa-uk’, 
Ojibways, Ojib-way-ugs, Ojibwe =Chippewa. 

Ojongoveres = Cayuga. 4 

Okanagam =Okinagan. 

Okanagan =Nkamaplix, Okinagan. 

Okanagon, O-kan-3-kan, Okanakanes, Okanaken = 
O’ Kanies-Kanies =Okinagan. 

Okatlituk =Oetlitk. 

Okenaganes, Okenakanes, Okiakanes, Okinaganes, 
Okinahane, Okinakain, Okinakan, Okinakane, 
Okina’k.én, Okinekane, Okin-e-Kanes, O-kin- 
i-kaines, Okinokans, O-ki-wah-kine =Okinagan. 

Ok-kak =Okak. 

Okkiadliving = Ukiadliving. 

O’ Kok =Okak. 

Oknanagans =Okinagan. 

Okonagan, Okonagon, Okonegan =Okinagan. 

Okuaho =Toryohne. 

Oldnass = Niska. 

Olinacks = Abnaki. 

Olomanosheebo = Romaine. 

Omackasiwag = Wazhush. 

Omahanes = Okinagan. 

Omail =Ohamil. 

Omanisé =Ommunise. 

OmAaschkase Wenenewak =Wazhush. 

Omashkekok = Maskegon. 

Omaté’s =Onondaga. 

O’memé = Nootka. 

Omikoues = Amikwa. 

Omush-kas, O-mush-kas-ug =Wazhush. 

Omush-ke-goag, Omushkegoes = Maskegon. 

Onadago =Onondaga. 
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Onagongues, Onagonque, Onagunga, Onagungees: 
=Abnaki. 

Onandaga, Onandagers, Qnandagos, 
Onandogas, Onantagues = Onondaga. 

Onaouientages =Windigo. © & f fe 

8natchatazonons =Ononchataronon. 

Onayauts, Onayiuts, O-na-yoté-ka-o-no, Oncidas- 
=Oneida. 

Onconntehocks = Abnaki. 

Oneydes = Oneida. 

Ondages = Onondaga. 

Ondataouzouat, Ondataouatouat, Ondatauauat,. 
Ondatawawat =Ottawa. 

Ondatouatandy =Potawatomi, Ottawa. 


Onandgo,.- 


_ Ondawagas =Seneca. 


Ondiakes = Abnaki. 

Ondiondago =Onandaga. 

Ondironon = Aondironon. 

Ondoutaotiaheronnon =Ondoutaouaka, Ottawa. 

Ond8ta8aka =Ottawa. 

O-nea-yo-ta-au-cau =Oneida. 

One-daugh-¢a-haugh-ga =Onondaga. 

Onedes, Onedoes, Oneiadas, Oneiadds, Oneiades,. 
Oneidaes, Oneides, Oneidoes, Oneids, Oneijdes, 
Oneiochronon, Oneiotchronons, Onei8chronons,- 
Oneiouks, Oneiouronons, Oneiout, Onei8tcher- 
onons, Oneioutchronnons, Onei-yu-ta-augh-a-. 
Oneiyutas =Oneida. 

Onejages = Abnaki. 

Onejda, Onejdes =Oneida. 

Onendagah, O-nén’ta’’-ké = Onondaga. 

Oneoctas, Oneout, Oneoutchoueronons, Oneyades,. 
Oneydas, Oneydays, Oneyders, Oneydes, Oney- 
dese, Oneydeys, Oneydoes, Oneydos, Oneyds,- 
Oneyede, Oneyonts, Oneyoust, Oneyuts =Oneida. 

Ongmarahronon, Onguiaahra =Ongniaahra. 

On-¢gwi-no"’syo™ ni’ =Troquois. 

Oniadas, Oniades, Onids, 
Oneida. 

Onie-le-tech =Oealitk. 


Oniedas, Oniedes = 


‘Onioets =Oneida. 


Onionenhronnons, Onicuenhronon =Cayuga. 

Onioutcheronons, Oniouts, Oniyouths, O-ni-yu-ta, 
Oniyutaaugha = Oneida. 

Onkinegans =Okinagan. 

Onkotiagannha =Ontwaganha. 

Onnagonges, Onnagongues, Onnagongwe, Onna-~ 
sonques = Abnaki. 

Onnandages, Onnatagues =Onondaga. 

Onneiochronnons, Onneiotchronnons, Onneioust,- 
Onneiout, Onneioutchoueronons, Onnei8ther-- 
onnons, Onneioute, Onneiouthronnons, Onne- 
jeaust, Onnejochronons, Onnejoust, Onnejouts = 
Oneida. 

Onnentagues = Onondaga. 

Onnentissati =Onentisati. 

Onneydes, Onneyotchronon, Onneyouth =QOneida. 

Onnogonges, Onnogongwaes = Abnaki. 

Onnogontes = Oneida. 

Onnoncharonnons =Ononchataronon. 

Onnondaga, Onnondages, Onnondagoes =Onnon— 
daga. 

Onnongonges = Abnaki. 

Onnon.ages, Onnontaé, Onnontaehronnons, On- 
nontaghé, Onnontagheronnons, Onnontagk, 
Onnontagué Onnontaguehronnons, Onnonta- 
guese, Onnonntaguez, Onnontatae = Onondaga. 

Onneontcharonnons = Ononchataronon. 

Onnontoeronnons = Onondaga. 

Onnontagues = Onondaga. 
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“Onnoyotes, Onnoyoute =Oneida. 

Onoconcquehagas, Onoganges, Onegongoes, Ono- 
gonguas, Onogungos, Onokonquehaga = Abnaki. 

‘Onodos, Onoiochrhonons, Onojake = Oneida. 

Ononda-agos, Onondades, Onondaéronnons, Onon- 
dagaes, Onondagah, Onondages, Onondagers, 
Onondages, Onondagez, Onondaghé, Onondag- 
heronons, Onondagos, Onondagues, Cnondajas, 
Onondakes, Onondawgaws, Onondegas =Onon- 
daga. 

‘Onongongues = Abnaki. 

Onontaé, Onontaehronon, Onontaerhonons, Onon- 
taeronons, Onontaerrhonons, Onontaez, Onon- 
tager, Onontages, Onontaghés, Ontago, Onon- 
tagué Onontagueronon, Onontaguese, Onon- 
tahé, Onontahé, Onontaheronons =Onondaga. 

-Onontakaés = Ottawa. 

Onontake, Onontatacet =Onondaga. 

Onontchataranons, Onontchataroncns, 
chateronons =Ononchataronon. 

Ononthasues, Onoontaugaes, Onoundages =Onon- 
daga. : 

‘Onoyats, Onoyauts, Onoyote, Onoyouts, Onoyuts 
=Oneida. 

Ontaanak =Ottawa. 

Ontagué =Onondaga. 

Ontdaonatz, Ontdwawies =Ottawa. 

Ontehibouse =Chippewa. 

Ont6agannha, OntGagaunha, Ontocuaganha, 
Ontouagannha, Ont8agannha, Ontouagennha = 
Ontwaganha. 

Onttaouactz = Ottawa. 

Ontwasannha =Ontwaganha. 

Onusghkaurydaaus =Seneca. 

O-nun-di’-ga-o-no, Onundagéga, 
non6o"dshunda =Onondaga. 

Onundawaga =Seneca. 

Onundawégoes = Onondaga. 

Onuntewakaa =Seneca. 

‘Onyades, Onydans, 
Oneida. 

Oochepayyan =Chipewyan. 

Oo-geoo0-lik = Ugjulirmiut. 

Oosglit, Ooglitt =Uglirn. 

‘Oosgueesik Salik, Ooguensik-salik-Innuits = Ukusik- 
salirmiut. 

Oo-ka-na-kane =Okinagan. 

Ook-joo-lik, Ookwolik =Ugjulirmiut. 

Oonontaeronnons = Onondaga. 

Oopungnewing =Operdniving. 

Ooqueesiksillik, Ootkooseek-Kalingmoeoot = Ukus- 
iksalirmiut. 

Opechisaht, Opecluset, Gpe-eis-aht =Opitchesaht. 

Opemens d’Achkeliny =Nopeming. 

Openadyo, Openasi, Openagos, Openangos = Abnaki 

<Opendachiliny =Pawating. 

Opet-ches-aht =Opitchesaht. 

-Opetsitar =Opitsat. . 

‘O’pimittish, Ininiwac =Nopeming. 


Onont- 


Gnundagéga- 


Onyedauns, Otatsightes = 


O’pimmitish Ininiwuc =Cree. 
Opisat, Opisitar =Opitsat. 
-O-po-nagh-ke, Oppenago = Abnaki. 
Oppernowick =Operdniving. 
O-puh-nar’-ke =Abnaki. 

‘Ogomiut =Okomiut. 

Orarians =Eskimo. 

Oregon Jacks =Ntekem. 
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Oregon jargon, Oregon Trade Language =Chinook 
jargon. 

Orendakes, 
Adirondack. 

Orongouens =Cayuga. 

Oroondoks, Oroonducks, Orundacks = Adirondack. 

Osault St Louis =Caughnawaga. 

Osgeegah =Itscheabine. 

O-seé-g4h, Osegah =Tschantoga. 

Oshibwek =Chippewa. 

Osinipoilles = Assiniboin. 

Oskemanettigons, Oskemanitigous =Oukiskimani- 
touk. 

Osoyoos = Nkamip. 

Osquisakamais = Oskquisaquamai. 

Osseegahs =Itscheabine. 

Ossikanna =Seneca. 

Ossineboine, Ossiniboine, Ossnobians = Assiniboin. 

Ossonane, Ossosandué, Ossosané, Ossossarie, Os- * 
sossandue =Ossossane. 

Ostiagaghroones, Ostiagahoroones =Chippewa. 

Otahas, Otaoas =Ottawa. 

Otaopabine = Watopapinah. 

Ota8ais, Otaoiiaks, Otacus, Otavas =Ottawa. 

Otaulubis =Outurbi. 

Otawa, Otawas, Otawaus, Otawawas =Ottawa. 

Otchepése, Otchipoeses, Otchipois, Otchipoises, 
Otchipwe =Chippewa. 

Otcitca’konsags =Outchichagami. 

Otel’nna =Eskimo, 

Otick-waga-mi = Nipissing. 

Otjibwek =Chippewa. 

Otokotouemi =Otaguottouemin. 

Otondiata, Otoniata, Otoniato =Tonihata. 

Ototiacha =Toanche. 

Otoways, Ottah-wah-, Ot-tah-way- 
Ottaouets = Ottawa. : 

Ottapoas =Chippewa. 

Ottauwah, Ottawacks, Ottawacs, Ottawaes, Ot- 
tawagas, Ottawaies, Ottawak, Ottawawa, Ot- 
tawawaas Ottawawe, Ottawawocoes,Ottawaws,Ot- 
taway, Ottawwans, Ottawwawwasg, Ottawwaw- 
wug, Ottewas, Ottoawa, Ottova, Ottowaes, Ot- 
towais, Ottowata, Ottowaus, Ottowauways, Ot- 
towawa, Ottowawe, Ottowaws, Ottowayer, Ot- 
toways, Ottowose, Ottwasse =Ottawa. 

Ouabenakiouek, 8abenakis, Cuabenaquis, Ouabna- 
quia = Abnaki. 

Ouacé =Ouasourarini, : 

Ouachaskesouek = Wachaskesouek 

Ouachegami = Wachegami. 

Ouchipuanes =Chipewyan. 

Ouakichs = Nootka. 

OuakS8iechidek =Chisedee. 

Ouakouingouechiouek = W akouingouechiwek. 

Ouvali =Ouasouarini. 

Ouaouackecinatonek =Huron. 

S8an8inak, 8arinakiens =Wewenoc. 

Quaouechkairini, Ouaouechkairiniouek, OQuaou- 
echkairini, 8a8iechkarini8ek = Weskarini. 

Ouarorenon =Ongniaahra. 

Guasaouanik, Ouasouarim, Ouassi =Ouasouarini. 

Ouatawais, Ouatouax =Ot’awa. 

Oubenakis, 8benakis = Abnaki. 

Oubestamiouek =Bersiamite. 

Oucahipoues =Chippewa. ” 

Ouchessigiriniouek, Ouchestigoiiek, Ouchestigou- 
etch, Ouchestigouets =Oukesestigouek. 

Ouchibois, Ouchipawah, Ouchipde, Ouchipoves = 
Chippewa. J 


Orondacks, Orondocks, Orondoes = 


Ottaouais, 
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‘Ovendat, 8endat =Huron. 

Ouchuchlisit, Ou-chuk-lis-aht = Uchucklesit. 

Ouenebegonhelinis = Ouinebigonhelini. 

Ouentouoronons =Seneca. 

S8e8eskariniens = Weskarini. 

Oueperigoueiaouek = Weperigweia. 

Ouescharini =Weskarini. 

Oughquissasnies =Saint Regis. 

Oughtella =Awaitlala. 

Ougpauk =Okpaak. 

Cuicchrhonons =Onceida. 

Oiiioenrhonons, Ouiouenronnons =Cayuga. 

Oukinegans =Okinagan. 

@ukouingouechiouek = Wakouingouechiwek. 

Oumamiois =Bersiamite, Oumamiwek, 

Oumamioucks =Bersiamite. 

8mami8ek, 8mami8ekhi =Oumamiwek. 

Oumamiwek =Bersiamite. 

Oumaniouets, Oumanois =Oumamiwek. 

Oumatachiiriouetz =Oumatachi. 

Oumisagai = Missisauga. 

Ou-Monssonis = Monsoni. 

Ounachkapiouek, Ounadcapis = Naskapi. 

‘Ounangan =Eskimauan Family. 

Ounascapis, Ounescapi = Naskapi. 

Ounéyouths =Oneida. 

Ounikanes = Amikwa. 

Ounontcharonnous, Ounountchatarounongak, 
Ountchatarounounga =Onnchataronon. 

Oupapinachiouek, 8papinachi8ekhi, Oupapinach- 
i8kii =Papinachois. 

Ouperigoue ouaouakhi = Weperigweia. 

Oupoutecuatamik =Potawatomi. 

Ouramanichek =Oumamiwek. 


“ Ouraouakmikoug =Outaouakamigouk. 


Ouristigouche = Restigouche. 

‘Outabitibek, Outabytibis = Abitibi. 

‘Outachepas =Chippewa. 

Outakouamiouek, Outakouamiwek =Attikamegue. 

Outaois, Outaoise, Outaonacs, Outaoiiacs, Outas— 
acs, 8ta8acs, Outaoiiaes, 8taS8aés, Outaouagas, 
Outaouaies, Outaouais, Outa8ais, 8taSais, Out- 
aouaks, Outaouan, Outaouaos, Outaouas, Outa- 
8as, 8ta8as =Ottawa. 

‘Outaouas of Talon =Otontagan. 

Outaouats, Outacuaus, Outacuax, Outaouays, Out- 
aoues, =Ottawa. 

Sta8kot8emi8ek =Otaguottouemin. 

‘Outaouocisbouseottous, Outaouois, Bouscouttous, 
=Bouscoutton. : 

Outaciiois, Outa8o0is =Ottawa. 

Mutaoucisbouscottous, Outacuois Bouscouttons = 
Bouscouttou. 

‘Outaoutes, Outa8uas, Outaovacs, Cutaoyas, Outa- 
owaies, Outarwas =Ottawa. 

Outatibes.= Abitibi 

Outauaes, Outauas, Outauies, Outauocis, Outavis, 
Outavois, Outawacs, Outawais, Outawas, Outa- 
wase, Outawawas, Outaway, Outawies, Outawosis 
=Ottawa 

Outchibouec, Outchibous =Chippewa. 

Outchichagamiouetz =Outchichagami. 

-Outchipoue, Outchipwais =Chippewa. 

Outchousuets =Outchougai. 

Outduaois = Ottawa. 

Outehipoues =Chippewa. 

Outemiskamegs =Timiskaming. 

Outeonas, Outimacs =Ottawa. 

Outiskouagami, Outisquagamis = Nipissing. 
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Outontagans, Outouacks, Outouacs, Outouais, 
Outouaouas = Ottawa. 

Outouloubys =Outurbi. 

Outouvas, Outowacs = Ottawa. 

Outsotin = Hwotsotenne. 

Outtamacks, Outtaois, Outtaouacts, Outtacuatz, 
Outta8es, Outtaouis, Outtauois, Outtawaats, 
Outtawas, Outtoaets, Outtouatz =Ottawa. 

Ou yaka Iinigé = Aoyakulnagai. 

Owandats = Huron. 

Oweckano, O-wee-kay-no, Oweekayo =Wikeno. 

Owenagungas, Owenagunges, Owenagungies = Ab- 
naki. 

Owendaets, Owendats, Owendot =Huron. 

Owenungas =Abnaki. 

Owia-lei-toh =Oealitk. 

Owit-lei-toh =Oetiltk. 

Oxomiut =Okomiut. 

Oyanders = Mohawk. 

Oyelloightuk =Oealitk. 

Oyogouins =Cayuga. 

Oyty-aht =Oiaht. 


Pacheena, Pacheenaht, Pacheenett, 
Pachenaht. 

Padowagas =Seneca. 

Paegan, Pa-e-guns =Piegan. 

Pa-erks = Hskimo. 

Pagans =Piegan. 

Pagouitik =Pawating. 

Pahkee =Siksika. 

Pahouitingdachirini Pahouiting8ach Irini, Pah- 
witing-dach-irini, Pahwittingdach-irini = Pawat- 
ing. 

Paik =Siksika. 

Pail-uk-sun =Sailupsun. 

Paisans, Les =Seneca. 

Pakeist =Pekaist. 

Pallalts =Pilalt. 

Panaxki = Abnaki. 

Pa-nel-a-kut =Penelakut. 

Panis Blanc =Pani Blanc. 

Panoirigoueiouhak =Pawating. 

Paouichtigcuin, Pacuitagoung, Paouitigoueieuhak 
=Chippewa, Pawating. 

Paouitikoungraentaouak =Pawating. 

Paouitingouach-irini =Chippewa. 

Papechigunach = Restigouche. 

Papenachois =Papinachois. 

Papillion =Skwailuh. 

Papinachaux, Papinaches, Papinachiois, Papinachi- 
Sekhi, Papinakiois, Papinakois, Papinanchois, 
Papipanachois, Papiragad’ek, Papivaches =Papin- 
achois. 

Pa’pk’um =Popkum. 

Paponeches =Papinachois. 

Par’keeh =Siksika. 

Pasamaquoda =Passamaquoddy. 

Pasha =Paska. 

Pashilqua, Pashilquia =Cayoosh Creek. 

Paskwawiyiniwok =Paskawininiwug. 

Passamacadie, Passamaquoda, Passamaquodda, 
Passamaquoddies, Passamaquodie, Passamequa- 
do, Passammaquoddies, Passemaquoddy, Passa- 
imaquodies = Passamaquoddy. 

Patas-neégras =Siksika. 

Patawatamies, Patawatimes, Patawattamies, Pata- 
wattomies =Potawatomi. 

Patcheena =Pachenaht. 

Patcina’ath =Pachenaht. 

Patroniting Dach-Irini =Pawating. 


Pachenah = 
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Pattawatamies, Pattawatima, Pattawatimees, Pat- 
tawatimy, Pattawatomie, Pattawattamees, Pata- 
tawattomies, Pattawattomis, Pattiwatima, Pa- 
tu-Aatami = Potawatomi. 

Paukwechin =Panquechin. 

Paiioirigoiieieuhak, Pauoitigoueieuhak, Pauotigou- 
eieuhak = Pawating. 

Pautawatimis, Pautawattamies, Pauteauamis =Po- 
tawatomi. 

Pavilion, Pavillon =Skwailuh. 

Pawateeg =Pawating. 

Pawaustic-eythin-yoowuc =Atsina. 

Paweteko Wenenewak, Pawichtigou-ek = Pawating. 

Paw-is-tick I-e-ne-wuck =Atsina. 

Pawistucienemuk =Atsina, Pawating. 

Pawistuck-Ienewuck =Atsina. 

Pawitagou-ek =Pawating. 

Pawkees =Siksika. 

Payairkets = Eskimo. 

Paygans, Peagan, Peagin, Peaginou, Pe-ah-cun- 
nay =Piegan. 

Peau de Liévre, Peaux de Liévres = Kawchodinne. 

Pecaneaux = Piegan. 

Pedadumies = Potawatomi. 

Pedgans, Peegans = Piegan. 

Peelig, =Pilingmiut. 

Peel’s River Indians, Peel’s River Loucheux = Tatlit- 
kutchin. 

Pegan, Peganes, Pe-gan-o, Pegane’-koon, 
anoo-eythinyoowuc, Peigans =Piegan. 

Pei’ki =Siksika. 

Peikuagamiu =Piekouagami. 

Pe-kan-ne, Pekanne-koon =Piegan. 

Peki’neni = Potawatomi. 

Pelatig =Pilalt. 

Pel’catzék, Pe-Il’ka-tcék =Pelkatchek. 

Pelly Bay Eskimo =Sinimiut. 

Pematnawiak =Lorette. 

Pembina band = Anibiminanisibiwininiwak. 

Pemedeniek = Huron. 

Penalahuts, Péna’leqat, Penalikutson, Penduhuts 

=Penelakut. 

Pén/ikis = Abnaki. 

Pennoukady =Passamaquoddy. 

Pa’/ntlate =Puntlatsh. 

Peok8agamy =Piekouagami. 

_ People of the Lowlands = Maskegon. 

People of the Prairie =Paskwawininiwug. 

People of the Woods =Sakawithiniwuk. 

Peoutewatamie = Potawatomi. 

Pr’qaist =Pekaist. 

Perun, Perdu =Tionontati. 

Peskadam8kkan, Peskadam-ukotik, Peskadanee- 
oukkanti, Peskamaquonty, Pesmaquady, Pesmo- 
cady, Pesmokanti, Pés-ta-mokatiik, Pestumas- 
atiek =Passamaquoddy. 

Petite Nation, Petite Nation des Algonquins, Petits 
Algonquins = Weskarini. 

Petuneurs =Cayuga. 

Petuneux = Tionontati. 

Peyakwagami =Piekouagami. 

Pezo =Pissuh. 

Piagouagami, 
Pieckouagami. 

Picaneaux, Picaneux =Piegan. 

Pichouagamis =Piekouagami. 

Pickan =Piegan. 

Pickovagam =Piekougami. 

Piedgans =Piegan. 

_Pieds-noirs =Siksika 


Peg- 


Piakouakamy, Piakuakamits = 
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Piekané, Piekann =Piegan. 

Piekouagamiens, Piekovagamiens = Piekouagami. 

Pigans =Piegan. 

Piji® = Pissuh. 

Pikani = Piegan. 

Pike =Siksika. 

Pikiulag =Pikiulak. 

Pikogami = Piekouagami. 

Pi-kun-i, Pilgans, = Piegan- 

Pila’tlq =Pilalt. 

Piling =Pilingmiut. 

Pimai nis, Piminos = Pemainus. 

Pinchy =Pinice. 

Pisierinii, Pisirinins = Nipissing. 

Piskatang =Piskitang. 

Pitchiboucouni, Pitchiboueouni, Pitchib8renik 
Pitehiboutounibuek = Pitchibourenik. 

Pitit Creek = Koiskana. 

P’kai’st =Pekaist. 

Plain Assineboins = Assiniboin of the Plains. 

Plain Crees =Paskwawininiwug. 

PlAascotez de Chiens, Plat cété de Chien, Plats cotee 
de Chiens, Plats-cétés-de-Chien =Thlingchadinne. 

Plats-cé6tés-de-chien du for Raé =Lintchanre. 

Plats-cétés de Chiens, Plats cétéz de Chiens = 
Thlingchadinne. 

Pockaguma = Piekougami. 

Po-da-wand-um-ee, Po-da-waud-um-eeg, 
Potawatomi. 

Poils leué = Missisauga. - 

Pointe des Esquimaux = Esquimaux Point. 

Poissons blancs = Attikamegue. 

Ponkeontamis, Ponteatamies, Pontedtamies, Pont- 


Poes = 


ewatamis, Pontowattimies, Poodawahduhme = 


Potawatomi. 

P6-0-mas =Siksika. 

Popcum =Popkum. 

Popinoshees =Papinachois. 

Porcupine, Porcupine River Indians =Tukkuthkut- 
chin. j 

Porcupine Tribe = Kakouchaki. 

Port de la Héve = Lahave. 

Porteurs =Takulli. 

Poscoiac, Poskoyac =Pasquayah. 

Potavalamia, Potawahduhmee, Potawatama, Po- 
tawatamis, Poetawatimie, P6-ta-wa-to-me, Po- 
tawattamies, Potawattimie, Potawattomies, Po- 
tawatumies, Po-ta-waw-td’-me, P6-ti-wét-mé, 
Potawtumies, Poteotamis, Potéoiiatami, Poteoua 
tamis, Potewatamies, Potewatamik, Potiwatti- 
meeg, Potiwattomies, P6-tdésh’, Potowatameh, 
Potowatamies, Potowatomies, Potowotamies, 
Pottawatameh, Pottawatamie, Pottawataneys, 
Pottawatimies, Pottawatomies, Pottawattamies, 
Potta-wat-umies, Pottawaudumies, Pottawota- 
mies, Pottawottomies, Pottewatemies, Potti- 
wattamies, Pottowatamies, Pottowatomy, Potto- 
wattomies, Pottowautomie, Pottowotomees, 
Poueatamis, Poués, Pouhatamies, Poulteattemis, 
Poulx, Poulx teattemis, Pous, Poutauatemis, 
Poutawatamies, Poutawottamies, Poutéamis, 
Poiiteaotiatami, Pouteatami, Pouteatimies, 
Pouteauatamis, Pouteotamis, Pouteoitiatami, 
Pouteouatamiouec, Poute8atamis, Pouteou- 
atimi, Pouteouetamites, Pouteouitamis, Pou- 
teouotamis, Pouteouatamis, Poutewatamies, 
Poutoualamis, Poutoiiamis, Poutouatamis, Pou- 
touatamittes, Poutouotamis, Poutouwatamis, 
Poutowatomies, Poutuatamis, Poutwatamis, 
Pouutouatami, Poux, Pouz, Powtawatamis, Pow- 
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tewatamis, Powtewattimies, Powtowottomies = 
Potawatomi. 

P’Oyam =Poiam. 

Prairie-Crees =Paskwawininiwug. 

Prairie Grossventres =Atsina. 

Prairie Indians =Paskwawininiwug. 

Ptuksit =Munsee. - 

Puget Sound Group =Salishan Family, Wakashan Fa- 
mily. 

Pukaist’ =Pekaist. 

Punégelika =Erie. 

Punt-ledge =Puntlatsh. 

Puotwatemi, Putavatimes, Putawatame, Putawa- 
times, Putawatimies, Putawatimis, Putawato- 
mie, Putawawtawmaws, Pi-te-wa-ta, Pitewata- 
dan, Putewatimes, Putowatomey’s, Puttawat- 
timies, Puttcotungs, Puttewatamies, Puttowa- 
tamies, Puttwatimees =Potawatomi. 

Q!a’'dasgo qé’ gawa-i =Kadusgo-kegawai. 

Qa’gials qé’gawa-i = Kagials-kegawai. 

Qa’satl =Kwakiutl. 

Qa’-ial 14’nas =Kaiahl-lanas. 

‘Qaiskana’ =Koiskana. 

‘Oaisla’ = Kitimat. 

GQai’sun =Kaisun. 

Qa’-ita 1a’nes =Kaiahl-lanas. 

Qala’itq =Hellelt. 

‘Qalda’ngasal = Huldanggats. 

Q’alé’ts =Kulleets. 

Qa’logwis, Qalukwis =Kalokwis. 


Qan =Kung. 


‘Qa’'ngual 1a’/nas =Kangguatl-lanas. 
Qa’qamatses = Hahamatses, 
‘Qa-q4-to"-wa"™ =Chippewa. 
Qagid’s = Kekios. 

Qarussuit =Karusuit. © 

Q! a’sta qé’gawa-i = Daiyuahl-lanas. 
Qaaitcin =Cowichan. 
Qauitschin =Salishan Family. 
Q!aya’f Inaga’-i =Kayung. 
Qe Lamix = Kedlamik. 
Qé@’/nipsen = Kenipsim. 
Qé@’qaes =China Hat. 
Qeqerten = Kekerten. 

Q8’qids = Kekios. 
Qézonlathdt =Kezonlathut. 
Qidnelig = Kidnelik. 

Qingua = Kingua. 
Qinguamiut = Kinguamiut. 
Qivituns =Kivitung. 

QmE ckoyim, Qmuski’Em = Musqueam, 
Qoaiastems = Kwaustums. - 
0’ o0a’Lna = Koatlna. 

Q’oa’px =Koapk. 

Qoasi’la =Goasila. 

Qoatse =Kwatsi. 
Qoé’qomailxo =Homalko. 
Qoé’xsdt’énbx = Koeksotenok. 
Qoga’ fas =Kogangas. 

QoiQoi = Koikoi. 

Q’6/m’éndéx = Komenok. 
Q’d’mk-itis =Komkyutis. 
Q’d/moyué = Komoyue. 
Q’d/maqitis =Komkutis. 
Q!6’na =Skedans. 


 Q!5/na gé Sawa-i =Kona-kegawai. 


Q’d’qa-itx = Kokaitk.” 
®Qordlubing = Kordlubing. 
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Qod’sqémox, Qésqimsd =Koskimo. 

Quackeweth, Quackewith, Quackolis, Qua-colth, 
Quacés = Kwakiutl. 

Quaddies, Quaddy Indians =Passamaquoddy. 

Quad6s = Huados. 

Quagheuil, Quahkeulth = Kwakiutl. 

Quai-iunough, Qua-i-nu =Guauaenok. 

Quaitlin = Kwantlen. 

Qua-kars =Komoyue. 

Qualicum =Saamen. 

Qual-quilths =Kwakiutl. 

Quamitchan =Cowichan. 

Quandarosque =Ganeraske. 

Quant-lums = Kwantlen. 

Quaquiolts = Kwakiutl. 

Quarrelers, Quarrellers =Kutchin, Tukkuthkutchin, 

Quasosne =Saint Regis. 

Qua’tl =Kwantlen. 

Quatoges, Quatoghees, Quatoghies, Quatoghies of 
Loretto =Huron. 

Quatsenos =Quatsino. 

Quatsinas =Goasila. 

Quat-si-nu =Quatsino. 

Quatiaénog =Guauaenok. 

Quaumauangmiut =Kaumauangmiut. 

Quaw-suults =Kwakiutl. 

Quawlicum =Saamen. 

Quaw-she-lah =Goasila. 

Qua-ya-stums = Kwaustumsy 

Queackar = Komoyue. 

Queeakahs, Quee-ha-ni-cul-ta =Kueha. 

Quee ha Qna colt, Quee-ha-qua-coll =Komoyue. 

Queen Charlotte Island =Skittagetan Family. 

Quenebec Indians = Norridgewock. 

Quenistinos =Cree. 

Quenongebin = Keinouche. 

Quenét = Kente. 

Querelleurs =Tukkuthkutchin. 

Queristinos =Cree. 

Quesnel, Quesnelle Mouth =Chentsithala. 

Quevindoyan =Ossossane. 

Queyugwe, Queyugwehaughga =Cayuga. 

Quhlicum =Saamen. 

Quick-sul-i-nut = Koeksotenok. 

Quicunontateronons =Tionontati. 

Quieha Ne cub ta = Kueha. 

Quiemltutz =Tionontati. 

Quiennontatéronons =Tionontati, Nipissing. 

Quieunontaterons = Nipissing. 

Quieunontatéronons =Tionontati, Weskarini. 

Quieuindohain, Quieuindohian =Ossossane. 

Quilhcah =Guhlga. 

Quinaoutoua =Quinaouatoua. 

Quingoes =Cayuga. 

Quinshaatin = Kwilchana. 

Quinskanaht, Quinskanht = Koiskana. 

Quintay, Quinté = Kente. 

Quiquogas =Cayuga. 

Quis-kan-aht =Koiskana. 

Quiuquuhs =Cayuga. 

Quiyone = Koiaum. 

Quoddies, Quoddy Indians =Passamaquoddy. 

Quoisillas =Goasila. 

Quoquoulth =Kwakiuil. 

Qusisillas =Goasila. 

Quss-kan-aht =Koiskana. 

Qwé’g"sdt!énox” = Koeksotenok. 


Qwiltca’na =Kwilchana. 
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Rabbittskins =Kawchodinne. 

Rainy-lake Indians = Kojejewininewug. 

Rampart Indians =Trotsikkutchin. 

Rapid Indians =Atsina. 

Ra-ra-to-oans, Ra-ra-t’wans =Chippewa. 

Rarondaks = Adirondack. 

Rascals’ Village =Sotstl. 

Rat Indians =Tukkuthkutchin. 

RatirGntaks = Adirondack. 

Rat nation =Wazhush. 

Rat River Indians =Tukkuthkutchin. 

Red Indians of Newfoundland =Boethukan Family. 

Red knife, Red-knife Indians, Red Knives =Tatsa- 
nottine. 

Red Round Robes = Mokumiks. 

Renapi = Delaware. 

Renarhonon = Arendahronons. 

Re-nis-te-nos =Cree. 

Renni Renape = Delaware. 

Rhagenratka = Neutrals. 

Rhiierrhonons = Erie. 

Richibouctou, Rigibucto =Richibucto. 

Rigneronnons, Rigueronnons, Riquehronnons = 
Erie. 

Rishebouctou, Rishebucta = Richibucto. 

Rising Sun Folks, Rising Sun men =Etheneldeli. 

Ristigouche, Ristigutch =Restigouche. 

Ro’c/hilit =Eskimo. 

Rocks =Jatonabine. 

Rocky Mountain Indians =Nahane, Sekani. 

Rodinunchsiouni = Iroquois. 

Rondax, Rondaxe = Adirondack. 

Roskeemo = Koskimo. 

Rothfisch-Manner =Tluskez. 

Round Heads =Tétes de Boule. 


Sia-Kaalituck =Saukaulutuchs. 

Saanitch =Sanetch. 

Sa-arcix, Sa arcez =Sarsi. 

Sa-chinco, Sa-chin-ko =Tait. 

Sackawee’-thinyoowuc =Sakawithiniwuk. 

Saelis =Chehalis. 

Sa-essau-dinneh = Etheneldeli. ‘ 

Sasgachiganirini8ek, Sagahiganirini, Sagaiganinini 
=Sagaiguninini. 

Sas-a-na-g4 = Delaware. 

Sagui’ gitana’-i =Sagui-gitunai. 

Savavog =Sagavok. 

Sasitawawininiwag =Sagewenenewak. 

Sahasungisili =Sagangusili. 

Sahajoaswan alth Lennas =Sadjugahl-lanas. 

Saha’ontla =Siksika. 

Sahhahitkum =Slahaltkam. 

Sa-hé’ =Cree. 

Sagosanagechteron =Onondaga. 

Sah-se-sah-tinney = Etheneldeli. 

Saich-kioie-tachs, Saich-kwil-tach =Lekwiltok. 

Saie’kutin =Cree. 

Sailk-sun =Sailupsun. 

Sainct Gabriel =Ossassane. 

Sainct Iacques =Saint Jacques. 

Sainct Iacques et sainct Philippe =Saint Jacques-et- 
Saint Philippe. 

Sainct Ignace =Taenhatentaron. 

Sainct Michel =Scanonaenrat. 

Sainct Pierre et sainct Paul =HKhouae. / 

Sainct Thomas =Saint Thomas. 

St. Bigin =Saint Regis. 

St. Croix Indians =Passamaquoddy. 

Sainte Anne de Réstigouche = Restigouche. 
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Sainte Marie de Sault =Pawating. 

Saint Francais, St. Francais de Sales =Saint Francis 

St. Francis de Sales =Saint Francis. 

Saint Francis Regis =Saint Regis. 

St. Francis Xavier des Pres =La Prairie. 

St. Francoi, St. Francois, St. fran¢gois de Sales = 
Saint Francis. 

Saint Francois du Lac =La Prairie. 

St. Francois Xavier 4 Laprairie de la Magdeleine = 
La Prairie. 

Saint-Francois-Xavier-des- Prés =La Prairie. 

St. Francois Xavier du Sault =Caughnawaga. 

S. Iean Baptiste =Saint Jean Baptiste, Cahiague. 

St. Ignatius =Taenhatentaron. 

S[aint] loachim =Saint Joachim. 

Saint John’s river Indians, St. John’s tribe = Male- 
cite. 

Saint Joseph =Gillery, Teanaustayae. 

Saint Michel =Khioetoa, Scanonaenrat. 

Saint Nicolas =Toanche. 

Saint Peter’s =Caughnawaga. 

S. Xavier dez Praiz, S. Xavier des Prez =La Prairie: 

Sa-i-sa-’dtinne = Etheneldeli. 

Sakahiganiricuek =Sagaiguninini. 

Sakawiyiniwok =Sakawithiniwuk. 


| SAketO piks =Siksika. 


Sakiaqdjung =Sakiakdjung. 

Sa-kish = Tsahis. 

Sak’la’nas =Sagua-lanas. 

Sa’lic =Ntlakyapamuk. 

Salish =Salishan Family. 

Salst Kamlaps = Kamloops. 

Salteur =Chippewa. 

Samackman =Samahquam. 

Samam-hoo =Semiamu. 

Sa’menos =Somenos. * 

Sa-milk-a-nuigh =Similkameen. 

Samtch, Sanich =Sanetch. 

Sa’fgal 14’nas =Stustas. 

Sankhicani = Mohawk 

Sannagers =Seneca. 

Sanonawantowane =Cayuga. 

Santeaux, Santena, Santeurs =Chippewa. 

SantS8erenons =Seneca. 

S[an]. Xavier des Praiz, S[an]. Xavier des Prez =La 
Prairie. 

Sa’ok =Sooke. 

Sa’pani =Atsina. 

Saqaida-gialas, Saqai’d Agi’Igamainaga’-i =Sakaedi- 
gialas. 

Saaqsui’gyit’inai’ =Sagui-gitunai. 

Saquenets =Saguenay. 

Sarcee, Sarcess, Sarcis, Sarcix, Sarséwi, Sarxi= 
Sarsi. 

Sas-chu-tqéne, Sas-chdt-qenne =Saschutkenne. 

Sasitka =Siksika. 

Saskatschwainer = Algonquian Family. 

Sassee, Sassis =Sarsi. 

Sastasghretsy, Sastharhetsi =Huron. 

Sa-tch6-sgottiné =Satchotugottine. 

Sat-e-loo’-ne =Saschutkenne. 

Sa-to-tin =Tatlitkutchin. 

Sat-sia-qua, Satsikaa =Siksika. 

Satskémilth, Satsq =Satsk. 

Sau-kau-lutuck =Saukaulutuchs. 

Saulteaux, Saulteurs, Sault use, 
pewa. 

Sault Indians =Caughnawaga. Chippewa. 

Sault Sainte Marie =Pawating. 


Salteux =Chip- 


Sau’qtitc =Sauktich, 
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Saut au Récollet =Sault-au-Recollet. 

Sauteaux, Sauters, Sauteurs, Sauteus, Sauteux = 
Chippewa. 

Saut Indians =Caughnawaga, Pawating. 

Sautor, Sautous, Sautoux =Chippewa. 

Sauvages de I’Isie = Kichesipirini. 

Savages of the Lake =Senijextee. 

Savannas = Maskegon. 

Savanois = Maskegon. 

Savinards =Savinnars. 

Sawassaw tinney, Saw-cesaw-dinneh, Saw-cessaw- 
dinnah, Saw-eessaw-dinneh, Sawessawtinney 
=Etheneldeli. 

Sawketakix =Siksika. 

Saw-meena =Ntlakyapamuk, Siamannas. 

Saxoe-kee-koon =Siksika, 

Sa-zé-00-ti-na =Sazeutina. 

Scanenaentat, Scanonaerat, Scanonahenrat, Sca- 
nouaenrat =Scanonaenrat. 

Scawendadeys, Scenondidies =Oka. 

Sceth-tessesay-tinneh =Etcheridiegottine. 

Schahi =Cree. 

Schawendadies =Oka. 

Schipuwe =Chippewa. 

Schissatuch =Seshart. 

Schit-hu-a-ut, Schit-hu-a-ut-uh =Okinagan. 

S’chkoé, S’chkoéishin =Siksika. 

Schouchouvaps =Shuswap. 

Schuary, Schuye =Schurye. 

Schwarzfitissige =Siksika. 

Sciller =Sillery. 

Sclavthamuk = Lillooet. 

Scoffies = Naskapi. 

Scootuks =Passamaquoddy. 

Scuzzy =Skuzis. 

Sead-ler-me-oo =Sagdlirmiut. 

Seanecas =Seneca. 

Searcie =Sarsi. 

Seashelth =Seechelt. 

Seaton Lake =Seton Lake. 

Sebassa =Sabassa. 

Sécanais =Sekani. 

Sechelts =Seechelt. 

Sechs Nationen =Iroquois. 

Secoffee = Naskapi. 

Secunnie =Sekani. 

See-issaw-dinni =Etheneldeli. 

Se-huapm-uh =Shuswap. 

Sri/lnqamuaq =Stuichamukh. 

Sekanais, Sékanais toené, Sékan’-es =Sekani. 

Sekoselar, Sekoselar Innuits =Sikosuilarmiut. 

Seksekai =Siksika. 

Seldom Lonesome = Miahwahpitsiks. 

Sz’/tia =Setlia. 

Selish =Salishan Family. 

Semac¢ =Sumas. 

Sé@maccom =Samackman. 

Smema’mila =Ntlakyapamuk, Siamannas. 

Semiahmoo, Semia’m6d, Sem-mi-an-mas =Sem- 
jamu. 

Senacaes, Senacars, Senacas, Senakees, Senecaes, 
Senecas, Senecca, Seneckes, Senecques, Senegars, 
Senekaas, Senekaes, Senekas, Senekées, Senekers 
Senekes, Senekies, Senekoes, Senequaes, Senequa 
Senequas, Seneques, Senequcis, Senicaes,Seniker 
rs, Sennagars, Sennakas, Sennakers, Sennecas, 
Sennecca, Senneches, Senneckes, Sennecks, Sen- 
nekaes, Sennekas, Sennekees, Sennekies, Sen- 
neks, Sennekus, Sennequans, Sennequens, 
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Senneques, Sennickes, Sennic4s, ksSenontouant,,. 
Senottoway =Seneca. 

Senati =Senktl. 

Sénilaé =Sisintlae. 

Senxt =Senkil. 

Sept Isles =Seven Islands. 

Sequapmug =Shuswap. 

Seshaht =Seshart. 

Seshal =Seechelt. 

Sést’sethOt =Sasthut. 

SEtt = Lillooet. : 

Seuh-nau-ka-ta, Seuh-no-keh’te, Seuh-now-ka-ta 
=Onondaga. 

Seven Castles, Seven Nations of Indians inhabiting 
Lower Canada, Seven Nations of Lower Canada 
Indians, ‘‘Seven Tribes’’ on the River St. Lawrence: 
=Seven Nations of Canada. 

Sewa’con =Sewathen. 

Seymds =Eskimo. 

Seymour Creek =Checkilkok. 

Sg.adzé’sguati 1a’nas =Sadjugahl-lanas. 

S$.aga’/ngsilai =Sagangusili. 

Ss.a’/nguai = Ninstints. 

Sha-de-ka-ron-ges =Seneca. 

Shag-a-voke =Sagavok. 

Shagwau Lennas =Sagua-lanas. 

Shagwikitoné =Sagui-gitunai. 

Shahahanih=Shahanik. 

Shahaptan =Salishan Family. 


-Shahshanih =Shahanik. 


sha-i-yé =Cree. 

Shannok, Shanung = Micmac. 

Sharp eyed Indians = Kutchin. 

Shateras =Tutelo. 

Shaumeer =Saumingmiut. 

Shawahlook =Skwawalooks. 

Shawatharott, Shawdtharut =Beothukan Family. 

Shawendadies =Tionontati. 

Shawnuk = Micmac. 

Shechart =Seshart. 

Sheep Indians, Sheep People = Abbatotine 

Sheepscot, Sheepscuts = Wewenoc. 

She-mau-kau =Shemaukan. 

Shennoquankin, Shennoskuankin =Shennosquan- 
kin, 

Sheooke =Suk. 

Shepawees, Shepewas =Chippewa. 

Shepeweyan =Chipewyan. 

Shepuway =Chippewa. 

She-sha-aht =Seshart. 

Sheshatapoosh, Sheshatapooshshoish, 
poosh = Montagnais. 

Sheshebug =Sheshebe. 

She-she-gwah, She-she-gwun = Kenabig. 

She-shell =Seechelt. 

Shewhap, Shewhapmuch, Shewhapmuh, Shewhap— 
mukh, She-whaps =Shuswap. 

Sh-ha-ha-nih, Shhahanik =Shahanik. 

Shi-e-4-la, Shi-e’-ya =Cree. 

Shikene =Stikine. 


Sheshat- 


Shil-an-ottine =Thilanottine. 
Shimiahmoo =Semiamu. 
Shimshyans = Tsimshian. 
Shineshean =Tsimshian. 
Shinikes =Seneca. 

Shiship =Sheshebe. 
Shoenidies =Oka. 

Shénack = Micmac. 
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-Shoneanawetowah =Cayuga. 
Shongalth Lennas =Stustas. 
-Shononowendos =Cayuga. 
Shoomads =Schoomadits. 
Shoo-schawp, Shooshaps, Shooswabs =Shuswap. 
Shoouk =Suk. 
Shoo-wha’-pa-mooh =Shuswap. 
S’ho-ti-nofi-ni-wi"-t6/-na =Cayuga. 
Shotidamunk = Naskapi. 
Shoudamink = Montagnais. 
Shoushwaps, Shouwapemoh, Shouwapemot =Shu- 
swap. 
-Shouwendadies =Oka. 
Shubenakadie, Shubenecadie =Shubenacadie. 
‘Shuitackle =Sintaktl. 
-Shuswap Band =Kinbaskets. 
Shushwaps =Kitunahan Family, Salishan Family, Shu- 
swap. 
‘Shushwapumsh, Shuswap-much =Shuswap. 
Sianekees =Seneca. 
Sibapa = Kitkatla. 
*Si-cabé =Siksika. 
‘Sicanees =Etagottine. 
Sicannees, Sicannis, Sicanny =Sazeutina. 
Si/cAtl =Seechelt. 
Sicaunies, Siccane, Siccanie, Siccannie, Siccony = 
Sekani. 
Si’ciatl =Seechelt. 
‘Sickameen, Sick-a-mum-=Siccameen. 
Sickanies, Sickannies, Siconi =Sekani. 
Sicosuilarmiut =Sikosuilarmiut. 
Si-ha -sa-pa =Siksika. 
Siha-sapa-qtca,Sihasapa-rca =Sihasapakhcha. 


—-Si-him-e-na =Siamannas, Stick Indians. 


Sikanis, Sikanni, Sikannies =Sekani. 
‘Sikatsipomaks =Sikutsipumaiks. 

Sikcitano =Siksika. 

‘Sikennies =Sekani. 

*Sikne =Seneca. 

Sikohitsim =Sikokitsimiks. 

Siksekai, Siksikai =Siksika. 

Siksinokaiiks =Siksinokaks. 

Sikskékuanak =Siksika. 

Silem, Sillerie =Sillery. 

Simiahmoo, Simiamo =Semiamu. 

Simmagons =Seneca. 

Simpsian, Simseans = Tsimshian. 

Sinacks, Sinagars =Seneca. 

Sinakees, Sinakers =Seneca. 

Sinamiut =Sinimiut. 

‘Sinatcheggs =Senijextee. 

Sinecas, Sineckes, Sinekas, Sinekees, Sinekes, Sin- 
ekies, Sineks, Sineques, Sinica, Sinicaes, Sin- 
icker, Sinikers =Seneca. 

Sinimijut =Sinimiut. 

Siniques =Seneca. 


Sinkuaili = Okinagan. 


‘Sinnagers, Sinnakees, Sinnakers, Sinnakes, Sinna- 


ques, Sinnecas, Sinneche, Sinneck, Sinneckes, 
Sinneco, Sinnecus, Sinnedewane, Sinnek, Sinne- 
kaes, Sinnekas, Sinnekees, Sinnekens, Sinnekes, 


Sinnekies, Sennekis, Sinnekus, Sinneqars, 
Sinnequaas, Sinnequens, Sinneques, Sinnequois, 
Sinnicars, Sinnicas, Sinnichees, Sinnickes, 
Sinnickins, Sinnicks, Sinnicus, Sinnikaes, 


Sinnikes, Sinninques, Sinnodowannes, Sinnod- 
wannes, Sinnokes, Sinnondewannes, Sinodouwas, 
Sinodowannes, Sinéndowans =Seneca. 


‘S’inpdkti’m =Npiktim. 
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Sinta’xl =Sintaktl. 

Sinuitskistux =Senijextee. 

Siouan =Siouan Family. 

Sioushwaps =Shuswap. 

Sioux =Siouan Family. 

Sioux of the Rocks = Assiniboin. 

Sircie =Sarsi. 

Sirmilling =Sirmiling. 

Sisaghroano = Missisauga. 

Sishat =Seshart. 

Si’/sinLaé =Sisintlae. 

Si’ska, Siska Flat =Cisco. 

Sissisaguez = Missisauga. 

Sitkeas =Siksika. 

Sitleece =Setlia. 

Six Allied Nations =Iroquois. 

Six-he-kie-koon, Sixikau’a =Siksika 

Six Nations =Iroquois. 

Skaap =Khaap. 

Skacewanilom = Abnaki. 

Shaghnanes, Skaghquanoghronos = Nipissing. 

Skaikai’rten =Skekaitin. 

Skaisi = Kutenai. 

Skata’li =Tuscarora. 

Skaiza, Skalzi, Skalzy =Kutenai. 

Skaocin =Skauishan. 

Skao nans =Sulu-stins 

Sk’apa, Skappah =Skappa. 

Sk4-rG-ré” =Tuscarora. 

Skatapushoish = Montagnais. 

Sk‘au’élitsk =Scowlitz. e 

*Skaui’can =Skauishan. 

Skawah-looks =Skwawahlooks. 

Skawendadys =Oka. 

Skecaneronons = Nipissing. 

Skeeidans =Skedans. 

Skeena Indians =Tsimshian. 

Skekaneronons, Skekwanenhronon = Nipissing. 

Skelsa’-ulk = Kutenai. 

Ske-luh = Okinagan. 

Skensowahneronon =Saint Francis. 

Skepah =Skappa. 

Skequaneronon = Nipissing. 

Sketapushoish = Montagnais. 

Sketigets =Skidegate. 

Sket-shiotin =Skichistan. 

Ske-yuh =Ntlakyapamuk. 

Skid-a-gate =Skidegate. 

Skidans, Skidanst =Skedans. 

Ski’/daoqao =Skidaokao. 

Skiddan =Skedans. 

Skid-de-sates, Skiddegeet, Skidegat’s town, Skid- 
egate Haade =Skidegate. 

Skidegattz =Skidegate, Skittagetan Family. 

Skidigate =Skidegate. 

Skidoukou =Skidaokao. 

Skighquan = Nipissing. 

Skim-i-ah-moo =Semiamu. 

Ski-shis-tin =Skichistan. 

Skit’a-get, Skit-e-gates, Skit-ei-get, Skittagete = 
Skidegate. 

Skittagets =Skidegate, Skittagetan Family. ; 

Skitt de gates, Skittegas, Skittegats, Skittgetts = 
Skidegate. 

Sk'lalc =Stlaz. 


Sk’mic =Kimus. 
Skoa’tl’adas =Skwahladas. 
Skoffie = Naskapi. 

Skokale =Shaukel. 
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Skolale =Skaukel. 
Skolsa =Kutenai. 
S’komook =Comox. 
Skoomic =Squawmish. 
Skopah=Skappa. 
Skowliti=Scowlitz. 
Skoxwa’k=Skohwak. 
Sk*qoa’mic, Sk’qd’mic=Squawmish. 
Skraelings, Skrellingar, SKreellings, 
Skroelingues= Eskimo. 

Skudishéni =Siksika. 

Skuhuak =Skohwak. 

Skukem Chuck =Skookum Chuck. 

Skulkayn, Skulkayu =Skaukel. 

SkuGdiia’k.k =Skohwak. 

Skuppa, Skuppah =Skappa. 

SkGtani =Atsina. 

Skuwha, Skuwka =Skohwak. 

Skuya’m =Skweahm. 

Skuzzy =Skuzis. 

Skw-amish =Squamish. 

Skwawahlooks =Skwawalooks. 

Skwaw-mish =Squamish. 

Skyit’au’k.6 =Skidaokao. 

Sla’aqtl, Sla’ax1 =Slaaktl. 

Slaoucud-dennie, Sla-i’-ah-kus-tinneh =Tluskez. 

Slave =Kawchodinne, Thlingchadinne. 

Slave Indians =Etchareottine, Ettchaottine. 

Slave Indians of Ft. Liard =Etcheridiegottine. 

Slaves =Etchareottine. 

Slaves of Lower Hay River, Slaves of Upper Hay 
River =Klodesseottine. 

Slaves proper =Etchaottine. 

Slavey =Etchareottine. 

Siaxa’yux =Upper Fraser Band. 

Suiaz, Sirétz =Stlaz. 

Slosh =Schloss. 

Slouacous dinneh, Slouacus Dennie, Sloua-cuss 
Dinais, Slouacuss Tinneh, Slowacuss, Slowercuss 
Slowercuss-Dinai, Slua-cuss-dinais, Sluacus- 
tinneh =Tluskez. 

Slumagh =Slumach. 

Small Robes =Inuksiks. 

Smelkameen =Similkameen. 

Smess =Sumas. 

Smilé’kamug =Stuichamukh. 

Smilé’qamux, Smilkameen, Smilkamin, Smilké- 
mix =Similkameen. 

S-na-a-chikst =Senijextee. 

S-na-ha-em, Snahaim, Snahain =Snakaim. 

Snanaimooh, Snanaimug =Nanaimo. 

Snauq =Snauk. 

Sniekes =Seneca. 

Snihtlimih =Senktl. 

SndnG6os, Sno-no-wus, Sno-uo-wus =Snonowas. 

Snuk =Suk. 

Sni’t’elat =Snutlelatl. 

Sockacheenum =Shuswap. 

Sock Indians =Sooke. 

Soieenos =Somenos. 

Soi-il-enu, Soi it inu =Tsawatenok. 

Sok, Sokes =Sooke. 

Somass =Tsomosath. 

Somena =Ntlakyapamuk, Siamannas. 

So-me-nau =Somenos. 

Somhétnehau, Somx6tnechau =Somhotnechau. 

Songars, Songees =Songish. 

Songhees =Stsanges. 

Songhies =Songish. 


Skrellings, 
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Sonnontoehronnons, Sonnontoeronnons, Sonnon- 
touaheronnons, Sonnontoiieronnons, Sonnon- 
tovans, Sonontoerrhonons, Sonont8aéronons, 
Sonontoitianhrronon, Sonontouans, Sonontoueh- 
ronon, Sonontouons, Sonontrerrhonons, S8nt- 
8aronons =Seneca. 

Sontaouans = Ottawa. 

Sontouaheronnons, Sontouhoironon, Sontouhoue- 
thonons =Seneca. 

So-nus’-ho-gw4-to-war =Cayuga. 

Sook-kamus =Suk, Kimus. 

Soon-noo-daugh-we-no-wenda =Cayuga. 

Soowahlie =Tsoowahlie. 

Soo-wan/’-a-mooh =Okinagan. 

Sorcerers = Nipissing. 

Soricoi, Sorriquois = Micmac. 

Sorsi, Soténna =Sarsi. 

Sothuze, Sotoes,, Sotoos =Chippewa. 

Sdtsxt =Sotstl. 

Sotto, Soulteaux =Chippewa. 

Souricois, Sourikois, Sourikwosiorum, Souriquois, 
Souriquosii, Sourriquois = Micmac. 

Soushwaps =Shuswap. 

,Souteus =Chippewa. 

Southern = Nootka, Salishan Family, Wakashan Family. 

Southern Indians =Cree, Maskegon. 

South Thompson = Halant. 

Souties =Chippewa. 

Sowhylie =Tsoowahlie. 

Spah-a-man =Spahamin. 

Spa-ki-um =Spapium. 

Spallumacheen, Spallumcheen =Spallamcheen. 

Spapiam =Spapium. 

S-pap-tsin, Spatsim =Spatsum. 

Spa’xpmin =Spabhamin. 

Spayam, Spé’im =Spaim. 

Spelemcheen, Spellamcheen, Spellammachum = 
Spallamacheen. 

Spences Bridge Indians =Nskakaulten. 

Speyam =Spaim. 

Spd’zém, Spuggum =Spuzzum. 

Spuqpuq6/lzemq =Spukpukolemk. 

Spu’zum, Spuzzam =Spuzzum. 

Sqa-i=Skae, Skway. 

Sqaia’16 =Skaialo. 

Saai’ametl =Skaiametl. 

Sqai’-tao =Skaito. 

Sqa’ma =Gulhigildjing. 

Squint Eyes =Kutchin. 

Sqnamishes =Squawmish. 

Sqoa‘tadas =Skwahladas. 

Sqsa‘nitc =Sanetch. 

Squah, Squah-tta =Skwah. 

Squahalitch =Chilliwak. 

Squamish, Squamisht =Squawmish. 

Squa’pamug =Shuswap. 

Squatils, Squatits, Squattets, Squawtas =Squawtits. 

Squawmisht =Squawmish. 

Squay, Squay-ya =Skway. 

Squeam =Skweahm. 

Squehala =Skaialo. 

Squekaneronons = Nipissing. 

Squiahla, Squihala =Skaialo. 

Squint Eyes = Kutchin, Tukkuthkutchin. 

Squinters =Tukkuthkutchin. 

Squohamish =Squawmish. 

Ssaiumingmiut =Saumingmiut. 

Ssikossuilar-miut =Sikosuilarmiut, 

Sta-ai’-in =Stryne. 
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Sta-amus =Stamis. 
Stach’in, Stackeenes =Stikine. 
‘ Stadacone =Stadacona. 
Stahl, Stahi-Ich =Stlaz. 
Sta’irn, Stain =Stryne. 
Stakeen, Stakhin, Stak-hin-kén, Stakhin’-kwan, 
Stakhinskoe, Stakin =Stikine. 
Stamas =Stamis. 
Stasauské’owai =Stasaos-kegawai. 
Stastas =Stustas. 
Statcia’ni =Stahehani. 
Sta’-tlum-ooh =Lillooet. 
Staua’cen =Sewathen, Wharnock. 
Staxéha/ni =Stahehani. 
Stca/tcanil =Schachuhil. 
Stcé’kus, S’tcukish = Nchekus. 
Stcuwa/cul =Sewathen, Wharnock. 
Stekini Indians =Stikine. 
Stélaoten, Stel-a-tin =Stella. 
Stetlum = Lillooet. 
Stewart’s Lake Indians =Nikozliautin. 
Stiagseghroano, Stiagigroone =Chippewa. 
Stichistan band =Skichistan. 
Stick =Tahltan. 
Stickens, Stickienes =Stikine. 
Stick Indians =Tagish. 
Stickine, Stikin =Stikine. 
Stilla =Stella. 
Stlahl, Stlahl-ilitch =Stlaz. 
S’tlaht-tohtlt-hu =Comox. 
Stlat-limuh, Stla’/tliumH, Stla’tliuma, Stla’tlumq 
= Lillooet. 
Stl’engela’nas =Aostlaninagai, Stlenga-lanas. 
Stling Lennas =Stlenga-lanas. 
Stohenskie =Stikine. 
Stone =Assiniboin, Stone Tsilkotin. 
Stone Indians =Assiniboin, Jatonabine. 
Stone Kettle Esquimaux = Ukusiksalirmiut. 
Stone Roasters, Stone Sioux, Stoney =Assiniboin. 
Stoney Indians =Assiniboin. 
Stonies =Assiniboin, Tschantoga. 
Stony Creek band =Nulaautin. 
St’dx =Stoktoks. 
Strain =Stryne. 
Straits of Fuca=Wakashan Family. 
Strongbows =Etcheridiegottine. 
Strongwood Assinniboines =Tschantoga. 
Strongwood Cree =Sakawithiniwuk. 
Stryen =Stryne. 
Stryne-Nqakin =Stryne, Nkoikin. 
Strynne, Stryune =Stryne. 
Stsxné’lis =Chehalis. 
Stské’etl, Stsk .é/ix =Stskeitl. 
Stu’in, Sti’ix =Stuik. 
Sturgeon Indians = Nameuilini. 
Stiwi’xamug =Stuichamukh. 
Stxuaixn =Siksika. 
Styne Creek =Stryne. 
Suanaimuchs = Nanaimo. 
Su-a-na-muh =Okinagan. 
Sucheen =Stikine. 
Stickém6ds = Eskimo. 
Sthinimyut, Sukhinimyut =Suhinimiut. 
Su-lan-na =Lulanna. 
Sulu’s =Tsulus. 
Sumass, Su-mat-se =Sumas. 
Sunk =Suk. 
Sunnekes =Seneca. 
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Si’/quapmuQ =Shuswap. 

Surcee, Surci, Surcie =Sarsi. 

Suriquois = Micmac. 

Sushwap = Kuaut. 

Sussee, Sussekoon, Sussez, Sussi =Sarsi. 

Suth-setts, Sutsets =Seshart. 

Suuk =Suk. 

Suuk-kamus =Suk, Kimus. 

Siwa’lé =Tsoowahlie. § 

Swampee, Swampies, Swamp Indians, Swampy 
Creek Indians, Swampy Crees, Swampy Krees, 
Swampys = Maskegon. 

Swees =Sarsi. 

Sweke-aka =Grand River Indians. 

Sxq6mic =Squawmish. 

Sy-cus =Saikez. 

Syllery =Sillery. 

Syneck, Synek, Synekees, Synekes, Synicks, Synne- 
kes, Synneks =Seneca. 

Syuay =Skway. 


T !a’/al =Taahl-lanas. 

Taasey =Toosey. 

Tabitibis, Tabittibis, Tabittikis = Abitibi. 

Tachekaroreins = Tuscarora. 

Tacos =Taku. 

Tacoullie, Taculli, Ta-cuilles, Tacully =Takulli. 

Tadacone =Stadacona. 

Taderighrones, Tadirighrone =Tutelo. 

Tadeussac, Tadoucac, Tadousac, Tadousae, Tad- 
ousca, Tadoussaciens, Tadusac, Tadussékuk = 
Tadoussac. 

Tahagmyut =Tahagmiut. 

Tahco =Taku. 

Tahculi, Tah-cully =Takulli. 

Tah-cul-tus =Lekwiltok. 

Tahekie, Tahelie, Tahkali, Tahkallies =Takulli. 

Tahk-heesh =Tazgish. 

Tah-hkl, Tahkoli =Takulli. 

Tah’ko-tin/neh =Takutine. 

Tahontaenrat =Tohontaenrat. 

Tai’dtl 1a’/nas = Daiyuahl-lanas. 

Takadhé, Takag =Tukkuthkutchin. 

Takahagane =Ontwaganha. 

Takahli, Takali, Takalli =Takulli. 

Takas =Taku. 

Takelly, Ta-Kel-ne =Takulli. 

Ta-kit-kutchin =Tatlitkutchin. 

T’akkwel-ottiné =Takfwelottine. 

Tako, Takon =Taku. 

Takon Indians =Nuklako. 

Takoos = Taku. 

Ta-koos-oo-ti-na, Taku =Takutine. 

Taku-k6én =Taku. 

Ta-kuli =Takulli. 

Taku-qwan =Taku. 

Ta-ki'‘rth =Tukkuthkutchin. 

Ta-Kutchi =Eskimo. 

Ta-kuth Kutchin =Tukkuthkutchin. 

Takutsskoe =Taku. 

Takuyaum =Taqwayaum. 

Talamatan, Talamatun =Huron, 

Ta-laottine =Chintagottine. 

Talcotin =Tautin. 

Taleémx, Talicomish, Talio’mu =Talio. 

Talkpolis =Takulli. . 

Tallion =Talio. 

Tallion Nation =Bellacoola. 
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Tallium, Talomey =Talio. 

Tal-sote’-e-na =Tatsanottine. 

Taltotin =Tautin. 

T’altsan Ottiné =Tatsanottine. 

Taluits =Talio. 

Talyan =Tahltan. 

Tamescamengs = Timiskaming. 

Tanai =Athapascan Family. 

Tanahtenk, Ta-nak-teuch, Ta-nak-teuk =Tenaktak. 

Ta-n4-tin-ne =Kawchodinne. 

Tank-heesh = Tagish. 

Tannai =Athapascan Family. 

Tannontatez =Tionontati. 

T’anod’ =Kloo. ; 

Ta-noch-tench, Ta-nock-teuch =Tenaktah. 

Tanoo = Kloo. 

Tansawhot-dinneh =Tatsanottine. 

Tantin =Tautin. 

Tantsanhoot-dinneh, Tantsa-ut’dtinné, Tantsaw- 
hoots, Tantsawhot-dinneh =Tatsanottine. 

Tant Haadé = Kloo. 

Tan-uh-tuh =Tenaktak 

Taogarias, Taogria =Ontwagana. 

Ta-otin =Tautin. 

Tapoctoughs =Tenaktak. 

Tlaqg® =Taku. 

Taranteens, Tarateens, 
Tarentins = Abnaki. 

Tapeopmeut = Kopagmiut. 

Tarkens, Tarkoo =Taku. 

Tarranteeris, Tarrantens, Tarrantines, Tarrateens, 
Tarratines, Tarratins, Tarrenteenes, Tarrenteens 
Tarrentens, Tarrentines =Abnaki. 

Tarréor-meut = Kopagmiut. 

‘Tartanee = Dadens. 

Tascorins, Tascororins =Tuscarora. 

Tascuroreus =Tuscarora. 

Tashees = Tasis. 

Taskaho, T,is-k4-1l6-le,n,, Taskalénugi, Taskaror- 
ens, Taskarosins, Taskiroras, Taskororins, Tasks 

= Tuscarora. 

Tas 1a’nas, Tas Lennas =Tadji-lanas. 

Tassey =Toosey. 

Tatanchaks, Tatancha-kutchin, Tatanchok-Kut- 
chin =Tutchonekutchin. 

T’a’t’ entsait =Ialostimot. 

T’a’teqe =Tateke. 

Tateras =Tutelo. 

Tates =Tait. 

Tathzey-Kutchi, Tathzey-Kutshi =Trotsikkutchin. 

Tatshiantins, Ta-tshi-ko-tin =Tatshiautin. 

T’attsan-ottiné =Tatsanottine. 

Tatzei-Kutshi =Trotsikkutchin. 

Tau-hur-lin-dagh-go-waugh =Oneida. 

Tau-tsawot-dinni =Tatsanottine. 

Tawaa =Ottawa. 

Tawaktenk =Tenaktak. 

Tawas =Ottawa, Tewa. 

Tawaws, Taways =Ottawa. 

Tawcullies =Takulli. 

Ta-wis-tA-wis = Dooseedoowe. 

Tawkamee =Toktakamai. 

Taw-wa-tin =Tautin. 

Taxelh, Taykoli =Takulli. 

Tay-ab-Muck =Tzauamuk. 

Tayosap =Tuhezep. 

Tcak! =Chak. 

Tc8-k4-’-né", TcA-kA’/-nha’ = Delaware 

Tcakqai =Chakkai. 

Tca'lkunts =Chalkunts. 


Tarenteens, Tarentines 
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Tcants =Chants. 

Tca’tcoHil =Schachuhil. 

TcatElétc =Chatelech. 

Tca’tia =Chetawe. 

Tcawa’xamux =Nicola Band. 

Tec’Eca’atq = Nootka. 

Tcé/iam =Cheam. 

Tcek0’altc =Chekoalch. 

Tc®ntsithal’a =Chentsithalaeg 

Tcé’tawe =Chetawe. 

Tcetcé/Imen =Chetchelmen. 

Tcétcilgdk =Chechilkok. 

Tcé’tstliEs =Skaiametl. 

TcEuég =Cheuek. 

Tcé’was =Chewas. 

Tche-a-nook =Cheerno. 

Tchéshtalalgi =Potowatomi. 

Tche-wassan =Sewathen. 

Tchi-cargut-ko-tan =Nuklako. 

Tchiechrone = Eskimo. 

Tchiglit =Kopagmiut. 

Tchilcat =Chilkat. 

Te’ils qué’uk =Chilliwak. 

Tchilkoten =Tsilkotin. 

Tchin-t’a-gottiné, Tchin-tpa-gottiné =Chinta- 
gottine, 

Tchipwayanawok =Chipewyan. 

Tcia’kamic, Tcia’qamic =Chiakamish. 

Tcia’ ktn’1 =Chiaktel. 

Tcié°k-rGiné" =Eskimo. 

Tciglit =Kopagmiut. 

Tcik.au’atc =Chikauach. 

Tcile qué’uk =Chilliwak. 

Tcimai’ =Chimai. 

Tcinlak =Chinlak. 

Tcin-tat’ téne’ =Chintagottine. 

Tcipti =Chippewa. 

Tcitcilé/Ek =Chichilek. 

TcitQua’ut =Okinagan. 

Tckippewayan =Chipewyan. 

Tck/ungé’n =Chkungen. 

Tcd’/kod =Sarsi. : 

Tcia/qamugq =Nicola Band. 

Tcuk’ tcuk’ ts =Chukchukts. 

Tcti-Kutchi =Tsitoklinotin, 

Tciti/l =Chutil. 

Tdha-kké-Kuttchin, Tdha-Kouttchin, Tdha-kut 
tchin = Tukkuthkutchin. 

Teasgans =Piegan. 

Teakawreahogeh = Mohawk. 

Teanansteixé, Teanaostaiaé, Teanaustaiae, = Tea- 
naustayae. 

Teandeouiata, Teandeouihata, Teandewiata =To- 
anche. 

Teanosteae = Teanaustayae. 

Teates =Tait. 

Tedarighroones, Tedarrighroones, Tedderighroones 

=Tutelo. 
Tede =Athapascan Family. 
Tedirighroonas =Tutelo. 


_ Te-en-nen-hogh-huut =Seneca. 


Teet =Tait. 

Tegaogen =Taiaiagon. 
Tehawrehogeh = Mohawk. 
Teheili =Takulli. 

Tehotirigh =Tutelo. 
Te-how-nea-nyo-hunt =Seneca. 
Tehur-lehogugh = Mohawk. 
Tehatili =Tutelo. 

Teiaiagon =Taiaiagon. 
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Té’it =Tait. 

Tejaiagon, Tejajagon, Tejajahon =Taiaiagon. 

Tekau-terigtego-nes = Mohawk. 

Té’/kwok-stai-e = Kikwistok. 

Telamateno", Telematinos = Huron. 

Tellirpingmiut =Talirpingmiut. 

T’etliet-Kuttchin =Tatlitkutchim. 

Temiscamings, Temiscamins, Temiskaming, Tem- 
iskamink, Temiskamnik =Timiskaming. 

Tenah’tah’, TEnAqtaq, T’Ena’xtax =Tenaktak. 

Tene, Tennai=Athapascan Family. 

Tent =Nodét. 

Tentilves =Tutelo. 

Te-nuckt-tau, Té-nuh’-tuh =Tenaktak. 

Tequenonquiaye, Tequeunoikuaye, Tequeunonki- 
aye =Ossossane. 

Terentines, Terentynes =Abnaki. 

Tescarorins = Tuscarora. 

T’éskunilnagai’ =Teeskun-Inagai. 

Tess-cho-tinneh = Desnedeyarelottine. 

Tessiqdjuaq =Tessikdjuak. 

Testes de boeufs =Tétes de Boule. 

Testes Pelees =Tétes Pelées. 

Tetarighroones =Tutelo. 

Téte Plat =Thlingchadinne. 

T’etllet-Kuttchin =Tatlitkutchin. 

Teuontowanos =Seneca. 

Teuteloe =Tutelo 

Tewohomomy = Tuscarora. 

Texes Lake =Texas Lake. 

Tezagon =Taiaiagon. 

Tearihége = Mohawk. 

Thze-canies =Sekani. 

Thakhu =Taku. 

Tharhkarorin =Tuscarora. 

Lhas}chetci =Huron. 

Thatce =Tachy. 

Tha-to-dar-hos =Onondaga. 

Thatsan-o-’tinne =Tatsanottine. 

Thedirighroonas =Tutelo. 

Thé-ké-né-, Thé-kén-néh, Thé-ké-ottiné, 
khéné =Sekani. 

Thé-kka-’né =Sazeutina, Sekani. 

Thé-kk’a-né, Thé-kké-Ottiné =Sekani. 

Themiscamings, Themiskamingues, Themistamens 
= Timiskaming. 

The Mountain =La Montagne. 

Theonontateronons = Tionontati 

Thé Ottiné = Etheneldeli. 

The people that don’t laugh = Kutaiimiks. 

The Robes with Hair on the outside = Isisokasimiks. 

Theskaroriens = Tuscarora, 

Thetliantins = Thetliotin. 

Thé- yé Ottiné =Etheneldeli. 

Thickcannies =Sekani. 

Thickwood =Assiniboin. 

Thick Wood Crees =Sakawiyiniwok. 

Thick-wood Indians =Stick Indians. 

Thikanies =Sazeutina, Sekani. 

Thing-é-ha-dtinne = Thlingchadinne. 

Thionontatoronons = Tionontati. 

Thiviment =Itivimiut. 

Thleweechodezeth = Ukusiksalirmiut. 

Thlingcha, Thlingcha tinneh, Thlingeha-dinneh, 
Thlingeha-dinneh, Thlingcha-dinni, Thling-é-ha 
*dtinné = Thlingchadinne. 

Thlo-ce-chassies = Klokegottine. 

Thnaina =Athapascan Family. 

Thoderighroonas =Tutelo. 

Thompson = Nikaomin. 


Thé- 
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Thompsom River Indians =Ntlakyapamuk, Shuswap. 

Thompsons = Ntlakyapamuk. 

Thongeith =Songish. 

Thouenchin = Toanche. 

Thycothe =Tukkuthkutchin. 

Thynné =Athapascan Family. 

Tian, Tian Ilnigé =Tiun. - 

Tibitibis = Abitibi. 

Ti-chom-chin =Tlkamcheen. 

Tickarneens =Siccameen. 

Tiederighroenes, Tiederighroonas, Tiederighroones 
Tiederigoene, Tiederigroenes =Tutelo. 

Tienonadies, Tienondaideaga =Tionontati. 

Tli’gan =Tiun. 

Tikeraqdjung =Tikerakdjung. 

Tikolaus, Tik’dilic =Tikwalus. 

Tikumcheen =Tlkamcheen. 

Ti’’-kwa =Seneca. 

Tilpa’les = Kilpanlus. 

Timigaming, Timiscamiouetz, Timiscimi, Timmis- 
cameins = Timiskaming. 

Tinai=Athapascan Family. 

Tinaoutoua =Quinaouatoua. 

Tinnatté, Tinné, Tinneh, 
Family. 

Tinontaté =Tionontati. 

Tin-zit Kitch’-in =Trotsikkutchin 

Tiohontatés = Tionontati. 

Tionionhogarawe =Seneca. 

Tionnontantes Hurons, Tionnontatehronnons, 
Tionnontatez, Tionnontatz, Tionnonthatez, 
Tionnotanté, Tionondade, Tionontalies, Tionon- 
tatés =Tionontati. : 

Tisagechroann = Missisauga. 

Tiutei, Tiaterih =Tutelo. 

Tketlicotins =Thetliotin. 

T’kitské = Trotsikkutchin. 

Tk.kdéau’m, Tkuayaum =Taqwayaum. 

Tlaamen =Sliammon. 

Tlagga-silla =Trotsikkutchin. 

Tlahoos =Clahoose. 

Tlahosath = Klahosaht. 

Tlahts =Clahoose. = 

Tlaidas =Haida. 

Tlaiyt Haadé =Hgaiu-lanas. 

Tlad’/kwiath, Tlaoquatch, Tlaoquatsh =Clayoquot, 

Tla’sk’é’nog = Klaskino. 

T’la-thefii-xoh’-tin =Tlathenkotin. 

Tlatlashekwillo, Tlatla-Shequilla, 
T1a-tli-si-kwila =Tlatlasikoala. 

Tlats’é’ nog =Klaskino. 

Tlaz-’tenne =Tatshiautin. 

Tlemétimel e ts =Clemclemalats. 


Tléqéti =Tletlket. 

Tles-xoh’-tin =Tleskotin. 
Tls.aio.1a/nas = Hlgaiu-lanas. 
Tls.a’it =Hlgahet, Skaito. 
Tls.a/itgu 14’/nas = Higahetgu-lanas. 
Tls.a/it-gyit’inai’ =Hlgahet-gitinai. 
Tigaiu 1a’nas = Higaiu-lanas. 
Tlip-pah-lis, Tlip-pat-lis =Kilpanlus. 
Tlitk.’atewi’mtlat =Shuswap. 
Tik.agilt =Skidegate. 
Tl-kam-sheen =Tlkamcheen, 
Tlkinool =Cumshewa. 

Tik’/indtl 14’nas = Kagials-kegawai. 


Tinney = Athapascan 


Tiatlasiqoala, 


Tikumcheen, Tik-umtci’n =Tlkamcheen. 
Tl’dtoene, T16-to"-na =Klokegottine, Tlétoene. 
Tlu =Kloo. 
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Tluh-ta-us = Newhuhwaittinekin. 

Tila’tl4ama’eka = Assiniboin. 

Toagenha, Toaguenha, =Ontwaganha. 

Toah-waw-lay-neuch =Tsawatenok. 

Toalaghreghroonees, Toalaghreghsoonees, 
aghreghroones =Tutelo. 

Toa-waw-ti-e-neuh =Tsawatenok. 

Tobacco Indians =Tionontati. 

Tobacco Plains Kootanie, Tobacco Plains Kooten- 
ay =Akanekunik. ; 

Tobic = Tobique. 

Toderechrones, Toderichroone, Todericks=Tutelo. 

Todevigh-rono, Todirichrones, Todirichroones = 
Tutelo. 

To’é’k.tlisath =Chaicclessaht. 

Toenchain, Toenchen =Toanche. 

Toené =Athapascan Family. 

Toe-nen-hogh-hunt =Seneca. 

Toeni=Athapascan Family. 

Todgyit’inai’ = Do-gitunai. 

Tohontaenras, Tohotaenrat =Tohontaenrat. 

To-i-nin’-a =Atsina. 

Tokali =Takulli. 

Tok-’0a’ath =Toquart. 

To-kum/-pi =Northern Assiniboin, Tschantoga. 

Tokwaht =Toquart. 

Tolera, Tolere, Toleri =Tutelo. 

T! Olkla gitanali =Tohlka-gitunai. 

Tolkotin =Tautin. 

Tomiscamings =Timiskaming. 

Tondamans =Seneca. 

Tongarois, Tongorias =Ontwaganha. 

Toniata =Tonihata. 

Tofikonko =Siksika. 

Tonnacuté =Tannaoute. 

Tonniata =Tonihata. 

Tonnontoins =Seneca. 

Tonthratarhonon, Tontthrataronons =Totontara- 
*tonhronon. 

Too =Tiun. 

Tookseat = Munsee. 

Toonoonee-roochiuh =Tununirusirmint 

Toonoonek =Tununvimiut. 

Too-qu-aht =Toquart. 

Toosey’s Tribe =Toosey. 

Toquaht, Toquatux, Toquhaht =Toquart. 

Tortero =Tutelo. 

Toscororas, Toskiroros =Tuscarora. 

TostiEngilnagai’ = Dostlan-Inagai. 

Totaly, Totaro, Toteloes, Totera, Toteri, Toteroes, 
Toteros, Totierono, Totiri =Tutelo. 

Totlgya gyit’inai =Tohlka-gitunai. 

Totora =Tutelo. 

To-tshik-o-tin =Trotsikkutchin. 

Tottero, Totteroy =Tutelo. 

Toiiagannha =Ontwaganha. 

Touanchain =Toanche. 

Touaqdjuag =Tuakdjuak. 

Touchon-ta-Kutchin, Touchon-tay Kutchin =Tut- 

chonekutchin. 

Toudamans =Seneca. 

Touenchain =Toanche. 

Touguenhas =Ontwaganha. 

Touloucs =Ottawa. 

Toungletats =Lekwitlok. 

Touquaht =Toquart. 

‘Touscaroros = Tuscarora. 

Tous les Saints =Kandoucho. 

Towaganha = Ontwaganha. 

To-wa’’ka =Seneca. 


Toat- 
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Towako, Towakon =Ottawa. 

Towapummuk =Shuswap. 

To-y-lee =Tsoowablie. 

Toyn-aht =Toquart. 

Tqt’a’qumai =Toktakamai. 

Tquayaum, Tquayum, Tqwayaum =Taqwayaum, 

Traders =Ottawa. 

Tpa-kfwelé-pttiné =Takfwelottine. 

Tpa-’Iltsan-Ottiné =Tatsanottine. 

Tran-jik-koo-chin =Trotsikkutchin. 

Tran-tsa ottiné =Tatsanottine. 

Tpa-pa-Gottiné = Nellagottine. 

Tpathel-ottiné =Takfwelottine. 

Tpatsan-Ottiné =Tatsanottine. 

Tratsé-kutshi =Trotsikkutchin. 

Tpétlé-(k)uttchin, Tpe-tliet-Kouttchin =Tatlitkut- 
chin. 

Tpi-kka-Gottiné = Desnedeyarelottine. 

Tquayaum, Tquayum, Tqwayaum =Taqwayaum. 

Tresrevere, Trois Rivieres =Three Rivers. 

Trokesen =Iroquois. 

Tronontes =Tionontati. 

Troquois = Iroquois. 

Troy River =Three Rivers. 

Trudamans=Seneca. 

Tsaaswi'gyit’inai’ = Djahui-gitinai. 

Tsaagwisguatl’ adegai’ = Djahui-skwahladawai. 

Tsaga‘ha’ =Tsaganha. 

Tsah’lis =Tsahis. 

Tsah’-tyuh =Tsattine. 

Tsah-wau-tay-neuch, Tsah-waw-ti-neuch, Tsah- 
waw-ty-neuchs =Tsawatenok. 

Tsa-kAa-nh4-c-nd® = Delaware. 

Tsanout =Tsawout. 

Tsan-tpié-pottiné =Tsantieottine. 

Tsa-ottiné =Tsattine. 

Tsar-out =Tsawout. 

T’saten, Tsa-’tenne, Tsa-tinneh, Tsa-tqenne =Tsa- 
ttine. 

Tsatsaquits =Tlatlasikoala. 

Tsatsnétin, Tsatsuotin =Tanotenne. 

Tsa-ttinné =Tsattine. 

Tsavat’énog =Tsawatenok. - 

Tsa’/umak =Tzauxmuk. 

Tsaumas, Tsaumass =Songish. 

Tsawadainoh, Tsawahtee, Tsawalinough, Tsawan- 
tiano, Tsa-wanti-e-neuh, Tsawataineuk, Tsa’wa- 
tE’/énoq, Ts’a’/watEénéox, Tsawat’enoq, Tsawatli, 
Tsa-waw-ti-e-neuk, Tsa’-wut-ai-nuk, Tsa-wutti- 
e-nuh, Tsawutti-i-nuh =Tsawatenok,. 

Tsawwassen =Sewathen. 

Tschah = Haewilget. 

Tschilkat, Tschilkat-k6n =Chilkat. 

Tschilkut =Chilkoot. 

Tschipeway, Tschippiweer =Chippewa. 

Tschirokies =Iroquoian Family. 

Tschischlkhathkhoan, Tschishlkhath, Tschishlk- 
hathkhéan =Chilkat. 

Tschunguscetoner =Tschantoga, 

Ts’éca’ath =Seshart, Tseshaath. 

Tségoatl 1a’nas = Djiguaahl-lanas. 

Tsekanie =Sekani. 

Tsé-kéh-na =Tsekehneaz. 

T'sé’kéhne, T’sékenné =Sekani. 

Tsekum, Tsekun =Tsehum. 

Tsé-loh-ne =Tselone. 

Tsel-’kaz-Kwoh =Tselkaxkwo. 

Ts’emsia’n =Tsimshian. 
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Ts’E/ntsEnuk’aid, Ts’E/nts’ Enx’qaid, Tsénxq’aiéd = 
Tsentsenkaio. 

Ts’é/okuimiX =Tseokuimik. 

Tsesaht, Tsesh-aht =Seshart. 

T'se-ta-hwo-tqenne,Tsé’-ta-ut’qenne =Tsetautkenne 

Tsétcah =Tsechah. 

Tséts gyit’inai’ =Chetsgitunai. 

Ts’é@/uitx =Tseokuimik. 

Tshe-tsi-uetin-everno = Montagnais. 

Tshilkotin =Tsilkotin. 

Tshimsian =Chimmesyan Family. 

Tshithwyook =Chilliwak. 

Tshoo-loos’ =Tsulus. 

Ts-ho-ti-non-do-wa’’-ga’ =Seneca. 

Tshu-kutshi =Tsitoklinotin. 

Tsihaili, Tsihaili-Selish = Salishan Family. 

Tsikanni =Sekani. 

Tsi-klum =Tsehum. 

Tsilkoh’ten, Tsilkotinneh =Tsilkotin. 

Tsilla-ta-ut’tiné, Tsilla-ta-ut’-tinné, Tsillawadoot, 
Tsillaw-awdoot, Tsillaw-awdat-dinni, Tsillaw- 
dawhoot-dinneh, Tsillawdawhoot Tinneh =Etch- 
eridiegottine. __ 

Tsimchian,T’simpheeans, Tsimpsean,T’simpshean, 
T’simpsheean, Tsimsean, Tsimseyans, Tsim- 
sheeans, T’sim-si-an’ =Tsimshian. 

Tsimpsi-an =Chimmesyan Family, Tsimshian. 

Tsin-ik-sis’-tso-yiks =Tsiniksistsoyiks. 

TsipG =Chippewa. 

TsiQua’sis stastaai’ =Chawagis-stustae. 

Tsistlatho band =Naskotin. 

Tsitka-ni =Sekani. 

Tsitsk =Hagwilget. 

Tskaus =Sakahl. 

Tsoes-tsieg¢-Kuttchin =Trotsikkutchin. 

Tsohke =Sooke. 

Tsomass = Tsomosath. 

Tsomontatez =Tionontati. 

Tsonantonon =Seneca. 

Tsonassan =Sewathen. 

Tsong =Songish. 

Tso®-kréne =Thekkane. 

T. Sonnontatex = Tionontati. 

Tsonnonthouans, T. Son-non-thu-ans= Seneca. 

Tsonnontoiian = Nundawao, Seneca. 

T. Sonnontouans, Tsononthouans, Tsonontooas, 
Tsonontouans, Tsonontowans, Tsonothouans = 
Seneca. 

Tson-tpié-pottiné =Tsantieottine. 

Tsoolootum = Nakuntlun. 

Ts6-Ottiné =Sarsi. 

Ts’ otsQE’n =Tsimshian. 

Tsouonthousaas =Seneca. 

Tsowassan =Sewathen. 

TsQoaQk .a’né = Tskoakane. 

Tsuk-tsuk-kwalk’ =Chuchchuqualk. 

Tst’ 46s =Sarsi. 

Tsuquanah =Tsooquahna. 

Tsussie = Yekolaos. 

Ts’uwi’le =Tsoowahlie. 

Tsxoaxqf’né =Tskoakane. 

Ttsé-ottiné =Tseottine. 

Ttynai, Ttynai-chotana, Ttynnai =Athapascan Fam- 
ily. 

Tuarpukdjuag =Tuarpukdjuak. 

Tudamanes =Seneca, Iroquois. 

TO de =Athapascan Family. S 

Tudnunirmiut =Tununirmiut. 

_Tudnunirossirmiut =Tununirusirmiut. 

Tuhakwilh = Tsimshian. 
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Tuhtvti-6mokat =Siksika. 

Tuinondadecks, Tuinontatek =Tionontati. 

Tukkola =Takulli. 

Tuk-kuth, Tukudh, TukGkth-Kutchin =Tukkuth- 
kuthchin. 

Tumeh, TOnné =Athapascan Family. 

Turcaroras, Tuscarara, Tuscararo, Tuscareras, 
Tuscarooroes, Tuscaroras, tusCarorase, Tus- 
caroraw, Tuscarore haga, Tuscarorens, Tuscaro- 
ries, Tuscaroroes, Tuscarow, Tuscarura, Tusca- 
ruro, Tuscoraras, Tuscorora, Tuscororoes, Tus- 
coroura, Tuscorure, Tuscouroro, Tus-kai’-yé™, 
Tus-ki-o-wa”, Tuskararo, Tuskaroes, Tusks- 
rooroe, tuskarora, Tuskarorahs, Tuskarorers, 
Tuskarores, Tuskarorins, Tuskaroro, Tuskawres, 
T‘us-ke-6-wi"’, Tuskeroode, Tuskeruda, Tus- 
keruros, Tuskierores, Tuskoraries, Tuskorore, 
Tuskroroes, Tusks, Tuskurora =Tuscarora. 

Tuskwawsomeeg = Nipissing. 

Tusquarores, Tusqueroro =Tuscarora. 

Tutaloes =Tutelo. 

Tut-chohn’-kit-chin, Tutchéne-Kutchin, Tutch- 
one-kut’gin, Tutchon Kutchin, Titch-tn- tah’ 
Kitchin, Titcone-kut’qin =Tutchonekutchin. 

Tutecoes, Tuteeves, Tutelas, Titele, Titie, Tutiloes 
Tutloe, Tuttelars, Tuttelee, Tutulor =Tutelo. 

Toxezé’p =Tuhezep. 

Twa’ sga‘ha’ =Ontwaganha. 

Twa-’ka’-nha’ =Chippewa. 

Twakanhahors = Missisauga. 

T’ wa’-rG-na =Oneida. 

Twerpukjua =Tuarpukdjuak 

Two Mountain Iroquois =Oka. 

Tx’é/ix. tskuné = Theiktskune. ° 

Tyeachten =Chiaktel 

Tykothee, Tykothee-dinneh =Tukkuthkutchin. 

Tyo-non-ta-te-ka’ =Tionontati. 

Tzah-dinneh =Tsattine. 

Tzeachten =Chiaktel. 


Ucalitas = Lekwiltok. 

Uchipweys =Chippewa. 

Uchulta, U-cle-ta =Lekwiltok. 

Ucle-tah =Lekwiltok, Ucluelet. 

Ucletes =Lekwiltok. 

Uclilet = Ucluelet. 

Uctetahs = Lekwiltok. 

Uculta =Lekwiltok, Tsakwalooin, 

Udawak = Ottawa. 

Usgaljachmutzi =Eskimauan Family, Ugalakmiut. 

Usjulik =Ugjulirmiut. 

Uslariag = Uglariak. 

Usluxlatuch = Ucluelet. 

Uhichako =Ilkatsho. 

Uj-e-jauk =Ojeejok. 

Ukadliq, Ukadlix, =Ukadlik. 

U-ka-nakane =Okinagan. 

Ukdschulik, UkdshGlik = Ugjulirmiut. 

Ukiolik = Ukiadliving. 

Ukuayata =Ottawa. 

Ukusiksalik, Ukusiksalingmiut, Ukusiksillik =Uku- 
siksalirmiut. 

Ulastékwi = Malecite. 

Ulndbah, Ulnd mequaegit =Beothukan Family. 

Ultsehaga, Ultsehna = Eskimo. 

Umanagqtuaq, Umanaxtuax = Umanaktuak. 

Umr’k =Ahmik. 

Unagoungas = Abnaki. 

Unangan =Eskimauan Family. 
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Undatoma’tendi =Potawatomi. 

Unedagoes =Onondaga. 

Unescapis, Ungava Indians =Naskapi. 

Ungavamiut =Tahagmiut. 

Uniades, Uniutaka =Oneida. 

Unquechauge, Unshagogs =Passamaquoddy. 

Untgin =Eskimauan Family. 

Upatsesatuch =Opitchesaht. 

Upper Cree =Sakawithiniwuk. 

Upper Gens du fou =Trotsikkutchin. 

Upper Kootanais, Upper Kootanie, Upper Kootenay 
Upper Kootenuha = Upper Kutenai. 

Upper Nicola =Spahamin. 

Ushkimani’tigd¢s =Oukiskimanitouk. 

Uskee-més, Uskee-mi, Uskees, Uskimay =Eskimo. 

Uskwawgomees = Montagnais. 

Usquemows = Eskimo. 

Ussagénéwi, Ussaghenick = Montagnais. 

Ussinebwoinug = Assiniboin. 

Ussinnewudj Eninnewusg =Sarsi. 

Uta’mat, Uta’ mqtamux =Lower Thompson Indians. 

Utaobaes, Utawas, Utawawas =Ottawa. 

Utcitcak =Ojeejok. 

Utiqimitung = Utikimitung. 

Utku-hikalik, Ut-ku-hikaling,méut, Ut-ku-sik- 
kaling-mé-ut, Utkusiksalik, Utkutciki-alifi-méut 

=Ukusiksalirmiut. 

Utovautes, Uttawa =Ottawa. 

Ut-te-was = Masset. 

Uvkusigsalik = Ukusiksalirmiut. 


Vermillion =Zutsemin, 

Viandots =Huron. 

Vieux de la Mer = Nellagottine. 
Village of the Two Mountains =Oka.. 

-Vnquechauke =Passamaquoddy. 
Vncheckaug =Passamaquoddy. 
Vnnagoungos = Abnaki: 


abanackies, Wabanakees, Wabanakis, WAbanika, 
Wabanike, Wabanoaks, Wabanocky =Abnaki. 
‘Wabasca =Athapascan Family. 
|Wabenakies, Wabénaki senobe, Wabenauki =Ab- 
17} naki. 
| Wabishesh = Wabezhaze. 
| Wabi'tigwayang =Obidgewong. 
‘Wab-na-ki = Abnaki. 
Wachipuanes =Chipewyan. 
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Wampum-makers = Abnaki. 

Wamussonewug = Monsoni. 

Wananoak = Wewenoc. 

Wanats =Huron. 

Wanbanaghi, Wanbanaki, Wanbnagshi, Wanban- 
akkie = Abnaki. 

Wandats =Huron. 

Wanderers = Missiassik. 

Wandots, Wantats =Huron. 

Wanonoaks = Wewenoc. 

Wapanachk = Abnaki. 

Wapanachki = Abnaki, Delaware. 

Wapanaki, Wapa’na’ki?, Wapanakihak, Wapanayki 
ha-akon, Wapanends, Wapani4’kyu, Wapenacki 
=Abnaki. 

Wapoos =Potowatomi. 

Wappenackie, Wappenos, Wa-p(-nah-ki’ = Abnaki. 

Wasawanik =Ouasouarini. 

Wassawomees = Iroquois. 

Wasses = Ouasouarini. 

Watawawininiwok =Ottawa. 

Wateni’hte =Siksika. 

Watopana = Watopapinah 

Wau-ba-na-kees = Abnaki. 

Waub-ish-ash-e = Wabezhaze. 

Waub-ose = Maskegon. 

Waub-un-uk-ees = Abnaki. 

Wau-lit-sah-mosk = Hahamatses. 

Wawbunukkeeg = Abnaki. 


. Wawechkairini = Weskarini. 


Waweenock, Wawenech, Wawenock = Wewenoc. 

Waweskairini = Weskarini. 

Waw-lis-knahkewlth, Waw-lis-knahk-newith = 
Walas Kwakiutl. 

Waw-lit-sum = Hahamatses. 

Wawrigweck, Wawrigwick = Norridgewock. 

Wayandotts, Wayondots, Wayondotts, Wayundatts 
Wayundotts = Huron. 

Waziya wicasta, Waziya wicacta =Tschantoga. 

W’Banankee = Abnaki. 

Wdowo =Ottawa. 

Weandots = Huron. 

Weashkimek = Eskimo. 

We-che-ap-pe-nah =Its-cheabine. 

Wee-kee-moch, Weekenoch = Wikeno. 

Weendegoag, Weendigoes = Windigo. 

Weepers = Assiniboin. 

Weetle-toch =Oetlitk. 


Weewaikun = Wiweakam. 
Weewenocks = Wewenoc. 
Weewok = Wiweakam. 


| Wadington Harbour = Waddington Harbour. 
| Waganhaers, Waganhaes =Ontwaganha, Ottawa. 
| Waganhas, Waganis =Ottawa. 


Wagannes =Ontwaganha, Ottawa. 
| Wagenhanes, Wasgunha =Ottawa. 
| Wahannas =Ontwaganha, Ottawa. 
| Wah-h6é-na-hah, Wahidicaqa’, Wahityaha =Potaw- 
 atomi. 
| Wah-kah-towah =Chippewa. 
W’a-h’/6-na-ha =Potawatomi. 
Wah-to-pan-ah, Wah-to’-papi-nah =Watopapinah. 
Wah-ze-ah we-chas-ta, Wah’-zi-ah=Northern As- 
siniboin, Tschantoga. 
Waiwaiaikai = Wiwekae. 
‘Wakash =Nootka, Salishan Family, Wakashan Family 
Wakouiechiwek =Chisedec. 
Wakui-saskeéno =Saint Regis. 
Walinaki =Wewenoc. 
Walis-kwa-ki-ool =Walas Kwakiutl. 
| Wa4-lit-sum =Hahamatses. 
‘Walnonoak =Wewenoc. 
Wamnugéga-oill, Wamnuxa- oi? = Wamnughaoin. 


Weitle toch =Oetlitk. 

Wemintheew = Munsee. 

Wendats =Huron. 

Weperigoueiawek = Weperigweia. 

Western Dog ribbed Indians =Tsantiecottine. 
Western Mackenzie Innuit =Kangmaligmiut. 
Wetshipweyanah =Chipewyan. 
We-wai-ai-kai- =Wiwekae. 

We-wai-ai-kum, We-wark-kum = Wiweakam. 
Wé-wark-ka, Weway-a-kay =Wiwekae. 
We-way-a-kum = Wiweakam. 

We-way-a-ky = Wiwekae. 

Wewechkairini = Weskarini. 

Weweenocks, Wewenocks, Wewoonock =Wewenoc,. 
We’-wi-ca-sa =Kainah. 

Weyandotts, Weyondotts =Huron. 

Whalatt, Whatatt =Hwotat. 

Whippanaps =Abnaki. 

Whisklaleitoh = Kittizoo. 
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White Fish Indians =Attikamegue. 
White -Goose Eskimos =Kangormiut. 
Whonnoch, Whonock, =Wharnock. 
Whyack = Wyah. 

Wiandotts =Huron. 

Wick-a-Nook, Wickinninish =Wickaninnish. 
Wi’ dja giana-i, Wi’ ts’ agyit’inai =Widj a-gitunai. 
Wi-ic’-ap-i-nah =Itscheabine. 
Wikanee, Wikeinoh =Wikeno. 

Wild Nation =Httchaottine. 

Windigos = Windigo. 

Winnenocks = Wewenoc. 

Winter Island =Neiuningaitua 
Wiondots =Huron. 

Wippanaps = Abnaki. 

Wisagechroanu = Missisauga. 
Wiscassett Indians =Wewenoc. 
Wissakodéwinini = Metis. 
Witci®ya"pina =Itscheabine. 

Wi'ts’a = Widja. 

Witsa’ gyit’inai’ =Widja-gitunal. 
Witsta =Bellabella. 

Wi’ wigam = Wiweakam. 
Wi-wai-ai-kai =Wiwekae 
Wi-wai-ai-kum = Wiweakam. 
Wiwayiki =Wiwekae. 

Wiwéaqam = Wiweakam. 

Wi-we-eke = Wiwekae. 

Wi'-wé-ékum = Wiweakam. 

Wiwéq’aé = Wiwekae. 

Wi-wi-kum =Wiweakam. 

Wiyandotts =Huron. 

W-Itoo-ilth-aht = Ucluelet. 
Wo-a-pa-nach-ki, Wobanaki = Abnaki. 
Woccons =Siouan Family. 

Woenoeks = Wewenoc. 

Wolf tribe of the Delaware =Munsee. 
Womenog = Wewenoc. 

Wood Assiniboines = Tschantoga. 
Wood Crees =Sakawithiniwuk. 

Wood Indians = Nopeming, Tutchonekutchin. 
Woods Bloods =Istsikainah. 

Wood Stoneys =Tschantoga. 

Woraqa, Wo-ra-gé =Potawatomi. 
Worm People =Esksinaitupiks. 
Wowenocks = Wewenoc. 

W’ tassone =Oneida. 

W’ tawas =Ottawa. 

Wu'lastak-widk = Malecite. 

Wut-at =Hwotat. 

Wutsta’ =Bellabella. 
Wyandot-Iroquois ~=Troquoian Family. 
Wyandote, Wyandotte, Wyandotts =Huron. 
Wycless = Waitlas. 

Wykenas = Wikeno. 

Wyondats, Wyondotts =Huron. 


Xa’exaes =China Hat. 
Xa’/ina =Haena. 

Xa-isla’ =Haisla, Kitimat. 
Xalda‘figats =Huldanggats. 
Xana’ks’iala =Kitlope. 
Xa/xamatses =Hahamatses. 
Xoé’xo0é = Koikoi. 

Xdmoks =Comox. 
XG’yalas, Xoya’les =Hoyalas. 
Xi/adji Inaga’-i =Skedans. 
Xuad6’s =Huados. 
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~™ XuAmitsan =Quamichan. 
Xudés =Hwades. 
Xuikua’/yaxén =Huikuayaken. 
Xumé’xen =Comiakin. 
Xumtaspé = Nawiti. 
X .0’tx‘Atkawé =Huthutkawedl. 


Yaai’x .aqEmaé = Yaaihakemae. 
Ya'gan = Yagun. 

Yagochsanogéchti = Onondaga. 

Yagun kuniinagai’ = Yagunkun-Inagai. 


Yaket-ahno-klatak-makanay, Ya’k’et aqkinigqtlé- 


‘ét aqkts’ma’kinik =Akanekunik. 
Yak’la’nas = Yaku-lanas. 


Yakueakwioose, Yakweakwioose = Yukweakwioose, 


Yakwa Lennas = Yaku-lanas. 

Yak-y-you = Yukweakwioose. 

Yale =Shilekuatl. 

Yanieye-r6éno = Mohawk. 

Ya "kwa-na2-‘syafi-ni’ =Iroquois. 
Yatcheé-thinyoowuc =Siksika, Chipewyan. 
Yatl nas: had’a’i = Yehlnaas-hadai. 

Yéhl = Hoya. 

Ye-xu-tce = Yucutce. 


Yellow Knife, Yellow knife Indians, Yellow Knife 


people, Yellow Knives =Tatsanottine. 
Yén = Yan. 
Yendat, Yendots =Huron. 
Yent, YEO’/t =Nodt 
Yéqolaos =Yekolaos. 
Yes4h, Ye-sa", Yesang =Tutelo. 
Yéta-ottiné =Etagottine, Athabaska. 
Yeut =No6t. 
YikIrga’/ullt =Eskimo. 
Yik’oa’psan =Ikwopsum. 
Yik’ ts = Yukuts. 
Yitlé’q =Itliok. 
Yixaqemae = Yaaihakemae. 
Yoht =Zobht. 
Yongketats =Ucluelet. 
Yon-kt =Zoht. 
Yookilta =Lekwiltok. 
Youchehtaht, You-clul-aht =Ucluelet. 
Yucutce =Yucuche. 
Younondadys =Tionontati. 
Yout =No6t. 
Yrocois, Yrokoise =Iroquois. 
Yroquet =Ononchataronon. 
Yroquois =Iroquois. 
Yucuatl = Yuquot. 
Yucutce= Yucuche. 
Yukh =Yaku. 
Yukkweakwioose = Yukweakwioose. 
Yukletas =Lekwiltok. 
Yukiikwei’s = Yukweakwioose. 
Yukuth, Yukuth Kutchin =Tukkuthkutchin. 
Yia’kwilta =Lekwiltok. % 
Yuk-yuk-y-yoose = Yukweakwioose. 
Yutli/lath = Ucluelet. 
Yu-tsG-tqaze, Yu-tsu-tquenne =Yutsutkenne. 


Zanker-Indianer =Kutchin. 

Za Plasua =Saint Francis. 

Ze-ut =Nodot. 

Zimshian-Indianer =Tsimshian. 
Zisagechroann, Zisagechrohne =Missisauga. 
Zodqkt =Zoht. 

Zu'tsamin =Zutsemin. 
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MisstssAuGA—Lands purchased prior to 1784. 
CurppewA—May 19, 1790, for £1,200 cy. 
Curewa—1785, northern ond eastern boundaries 
doubtful, 
MississAuGA—Dec. 7, 1792, for £1,180 7s. 4d, stg. 
CuirrewA—Sept. 7, 1796, for £300 oy. 
Currrewa—Sept. 7, 1796, for £1,200 o 
Cuirrewa—May 22, 1798, confirmi 
19, 1795, for £101 cy. ; 28,000 acr 
MississavGA—Aug. 1, 1805, confirming surrender of 
he Sept. 23, 1787, for 10s,, ‘‘and divers good and valuable 
considerations given on 23rd September, 1787.” 
Mississauaa—Sept. 5-6, 1806, confirming the surrender 
of Aug. 2, 1805, for £1,000 cy. ; 85,000 acres. 
CuiprewA—Noy. 17-18, 1815, ies £4,000 cy. ; 250,000 
acres. 
Cutrrewa—Oct, 17, 1818, for £1,200 cy. ; 1,592,000 
acres, 
MississavGA—Oct. 25, 1818, for annuity of £522 10s. cy. ; 
648,000 ac: 


urrender of May 


I 9mmo omp 


5, 1818, for annuity of £740 cy. ; 
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SSISSAUGA—Noy, 28, 1822, confirming surrender of 
May 31, 1819, for annuity of £642 10s. cy. ; 2,748,000 
acres. 

Currpewa—July 8, 1822, confirming surrenders of 
March 8, 1819 and May 9, 1820, for annuity of £600 
cy. ; 580,000 acres. 

Cuireewa—laly 10, 1527, confirming surrender of April 
26, 1825, for annuity of £1,100 cy. ; 2,200,000 acres. 

Currrewa (Sangeens)—Aug. 9, 1886, for annuity of 

£1,250 cy. ; 1,500,000 acres. 

—Oct. 13, 1854, for “interest of principal sum 
arising ont of the sale of our lands.” 

Srx Natrons—Oct. 25, 1784, granted by Goy. Haldimand; 
confirmed by Lt.-Goy. Simcoe, Jan. 14, 1793; 17 
townships; strip ‘‘six miles deep from each side of 

the (Grand River),” in ‘consideration of the early 
attachment to his cause.” ‘This tract was purchased 
from the Mississaugas for £2,000, by the crown. 

T. Monawsxs—April 1, 1793, grant by Lt.-Goy. Simcoe, of 

‘Tyendinaga township, 
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